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Tiien  camo  hot  Jiav,  boiliiis  like  to  fire. 

That  all  liia  garmenta  he  J(in<l  coat  awny  ; 
Upon  a  lion  raging  yet  with  iro 

Ho  boldly  rcdc,  and  mwle  him  to  ohcy  : 
(It  was  the  beaut  tluit  whilmn  rlid  foray 

The  Ncmiean  foreat,  till  the  Anipliitrionidu 
Him  sli'W,  and  with  his  hide  [lid  him  array  :) 

Behind  hi-s  liack  a  scythe,  and  by  liis  side 
Under  liia  belt  be  bore  a  sickle  circling  wide. 

Spekbkk, 


(DESOKIPTIVE.) 


I<Y: 


'  lis  now  what  our  uM  jK->ct« 

loved  to  call   '  Bwcet   aiuii- 

tiier-tinip,  when  the  leaving 

im    jrritn    and    lone,'    for 

in   rucU   brief   wurdpninlinK   did  they 

p><tnrfl    tliJH    i)!casiiiit     (ic;u«jn    of    the 

year  ;  and,  durini:  tljis   hot  month,  wo 

Ugh  while  pernsiiiK  tlio  ancient  ballnd- 

kiTC,    and    wiah     wc    could     rexiall     llie 

paiC,  vere  it  only  to   enjoy  a  week  with 


Robin  Hood  and  his  merry  men  in  the  free  old 
forests 

'  All  under  the  greenwood  tree.' 

We  feel  the  harness  chafe  in  which  we  have 
hitherto  so  willingly  worked,  nniid  the  'fever  and 
the  fret'  of  the  busy  city,  and  pine  to  get  nwny  to 
some  place  where  we  can  hear  the  murmur  of  the 
KCJV  or  wlrnt  is  nearcat  the  sound — the  rustle  of 
the  suniiiicr  leaves.  We  long  to  lie  down  beneath 
the  low-benduig,  and  high  ovcrhongiiig  branches 
beside   the   stream,  that   luos  dark   and  bright 
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through  ebaile  and  nmfhine,  and  watch  the  blue 
diagon-flies  sport  above  the  bluer  foiget-me-nots, 
that  nod  their  tufted  heads  to  eveiy  breeze  which 
tiD|^  the  wotei.  There  fancy  floats  awa^,  and 
wliete  the  drooping  willow  grrea  a  white  (hirer  aa 
the  underpart  of  the  learea  are  tamed  to  the 
light,  and  the  brook  rolla  along  'ginging  a  quiet 
tone,'  we  conjure  up  the  image  of  cweet  Ophelia, 
'her  clothes  spread  wide'  upon  the  glaasj  itream, 
•  and  seem  acain  to  hear  her  warbling  '  snatchea  of 
old  tunes '  tul,  mennaid-Iike,  she  sinks  beneath  the 
'  weeping-brook.'  Then  we  hear  the  bleating  of 
sheep  that  come  down  from  some  hidden  bending 
of  the  water-coune,  and  ioomeving  along  we  see 
an  old-world  picture,  eucq  aa  tne  gray  patriarchs 
had  oilen  looked  on,  and  which  is  familiar  to  us, 
through  the  Bible-pages,  unaltered  through  thou- 
samls  of  yean ;  for  were  wc  find  them  washing 
Bhe«p,  just  as  they  did  when  David  and  Solomon 
paused tolook  at  the  sheep- washers, becidc  the  bruoks 
that  flow  through  the  valleys  around  Jemsalem. 
The  mind  wanders  away  into  the  twilight  of  those 
remote  agc&  and  we  wonder  who  she  was  whose 
teeth  he  in  his  Songs  compared  to  a  flock  of  sheep 
'which  come  up  from  the  washing.'  In  our 
wanderings  through  the  nooks  and  comcn  of 
England,  we  have  seen  sheep-washing  in  such  plea- 
sant places,  that  had  they  been  selected  puipoevly 
to  harmonise  with  this  pictun«que  occupation,  it 
would  scarcely  have  been  possible  to  have  added 
a  new  beauty  to  the  scene,  though  trees  are  always 
bcautifnl  when  reflected  in  water,  e<pecially  when 
they  also  ovediang  a  ground  of  green.  The  wattled 
huiules,  running  m  lines  beneath  the  wide-spread- 
ing branches,  which  enclose  the  white  sheep, 
making  gray  patches  of  light  under  the  bonghis, 
and  upon  the  greensward  ;  toe  sheep-washer  stand- 
ing in  the  pool,  and  the  idlers  in  eveir  variety  of 
coloured  costume  assembled  on  the  banks,  and 
all  mirrored  in  the  water,  moke  as  pretty  a  rural 
picture  as  the  eye  can  delight  to  dwell  upon,  and 
which  seems  ever  rhAngjng  its  hue  under  the 
■hifeing  lights  of  heaven.  Then  those  brown 
sinewy  laborers  clutch  at  the  fleecy  sheep  as 
they  are  driven  down  the  bank — keeping  their 
heads  clear  of  the  water,  while  they  roll  thcin 
to  and  fro,  innking  incessant  circles  of  ripples, 
for  as  one  releases  a  sheep,  another  seizes  upon  it, 
until  the  immersion  is  completed,  when  it  swims 
to  the  opposite  bank,  and  there  stands  bleating, 
while  the  water  drops  from  its  heavy-hanging 
wooL  Now  and  then  you  hear  a  loud  laugh  from 
the  spectators,  for  the  chubby  faimer's-boy,  who 
has  to  drive  the  sheep  into  the  water  for  the  men  to 
wash,  finds  one  that  is  obstinate,  at  which  he  pushes 
with  all  his  might,  when  the  animal  pivo*  a  snddeai 
spring,  and  the  boy  falls  headlong  into  the  pool. 

About  a  week  or  so  after  the  washing,  sheep- 
shearing  commences ;  the  reason  why  '  clipping' 
is  delayed  for  this  length  of  time  is,  that  the  fleece 
uuiy  regain  its  oily  nature,  which  it  can  only 
do  through  the  wool  becoming  thoroughly  drv, 
wlien  the  shears  cut  through  it  easilr.  This  al.'o  is 
a  busy  time,  and  we  have  seen  half's  score  sheep- 
•hcarers  at  work  at  once,  the  large  bom-door 
having  been  lifted  off  its  hinges  and  raised  about 
a  foot  above  the  ground,  to  place  the  sheep  upon, 
while  they  were  shorn.  By  night  the  bam  looks 
like  a  large  wool  warehouse,  sohigh  rise  the  piles 
of  rolled  up  fleeces,  and  some  of  our  Rngliiih  sneep 


yield  as  much  as  fifteen  pounds  of  wool  each.  It 
IS  amunng  to  watch  the  lambs  after  the  dams  ore 
clipped,  tne  way  they  go  smelling  aboint  them,  and 
the  pitiful  bleating  they  make,  until  the  mother 
answers,  when  they  at  once  recognise  her  voice, 
and  all  doubt  in  a  moment  ceases. 

Sheep-shearing  feasts^  like  hit  est  homes,  are 
of  anaent  date ;  for  we  read  in  the  Bible  of 
Nabal,  who  had  three  thousand  sheep  in  Carmel, 
holding  a  sheep-ahearing  feast  in  his  house  'like 
the  feast  of  a  king,'  and  the  cnstom  still  remains 
amongst  many  of  our  English  sheep-breedeis  in 
the  present  day.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  such 
old-world  customs  are  still  kept  up ;  that  when  the 
owner  has  gathered  the  wool  that  do&es  him,  and 
the  com  that  feeds  him,  he  should  make  glad  tlie 
hearts  of  those  who  '  have  borne  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day.'  While  this  busy  work  is  going 
on,  the  bean-fields  are  in  bloom,  and  fill  the  air 
around  with  such  a  perfume  as  makes  the  wayfarer 
feel  languid,  longing  to  lie  down  in  the  midst  of 
it,  and  with  half-shut  eyes  dream  dreams. 

At  every  passing  gust  which  ripples  the  fields, 
the  com  now  makes  a  husky  whisper,  and  there 
are  white  spots  on  the  long  ears,  which  tell  that 
it  is  fast  ripening,  and  that  bending  reapers  will 
soon  be  busy  with  their  crooked  sickles  in  the 
harvest-field.  We  now  see  amid  the  grass  that  is 
pon-dered  with  summer-dust,  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  our  wayside-flowers,  the  pretty  pimpernel, 
which,  though  but  little  larger  than  the  bloom 
of  the  common  chickwoed,  fairly  dazzles  the  eye 
like  a  gem  with  its  rich  crimson  petals.  By  the 
very  rim  of  the  cart-rut,  and  close  by  the  dent  of 
the  horse's  hoof  on  the  brown  highway,  it  blows,  a 
thing  of  beauty,  that  has  no  peer   in  garden   or 

C en-house,  whether  blood-red,  crimson,  or  scarlet, 
nothing  but  the  flashing  blate  of  the  red  poppy 
of  the  cornfield,  can  be  compared  with  it  a 
moment  for  richness  of  colour.  Country-people 
call  this  wayside  beautv  the  poor  man's  weather- 
glass, and  the  shepherd  s  dock  ;  and  it  never  errs 
m  announcing  the  approach  of  rain,  for  long  before 
we  can  discover  any  sign  of  the  coming  shower,  wo 
find  its  deep-dyed  petals  folded  up  in  its  green 
cup.  As  a  time-keeper,  it  may  be  relied  upon, 
always  closing  at  noon,  no  matter  how  fine  the 
day  mav  be,  and  never  opening  again  beforv  seven 
on  the  following  morning.  Its  leaves  are  also  very 
beautiful,  of  a  fine  clean  oval  shape,  and  on  the 
underpart  spotted.  Often  near  to  it,  on  the  sunny- 
side  of  the  hedge,  may  now  be  found  the  dull 
Kolden-colourc*!  agrimonv,  with  its  long  spiked 
head  up-coned  with  little  flowers,  the  favourite 
'  t*a '  of  the  poor  cottagers,  ond  a  thousand  times 
more  delicious  than  some  of  the  rubbish  sold  as 
tea  in  low  neighbourhoods,  for  it  makes  a  most 
refreshing  beverage.  Scarcely  a  leaf  can  be 
found  on  tree,  shmb,  or  plant,  to  equal  in 
beauty  of  form  that  of  the  agrimony,  so  deeply 
and  elegantly  are  the  edges  cut,  and  so  richly 
veined,  that  they  carry  the  eye  from  the  up- 
piled  head  of  five-petaled  golden  flowem,  which 
BO  gracefully  overtop  the  foliage.  The  fTsgr^nce 
too,  is  quite  refreshing  ;  only  bniisc  this  clemnt 
leaf  between  the  fingers,  and  it  throws  out  nn 
aroma  that  can  no  more  be  forgotten  than  the 
smell  of  roies.  The  next  favourite  as  a  tea-makino 
herb  among  onr  old  country-women,  is  the  vror^ 
betony,  now  in  bloom,  ond  which  forms  a  winding 
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toimoe  of  flijwcra,  a»  the  wIiotIb  rise  step  ubove 

SI,  k  i)ile  of  rose-coloured  flowers,  beautiful  to 
c  upon  ill  the  Euushine.  Kor  docs  the  charm 
of  wcL  little  Woom  diminish,  when  exaiuiiicd 
c]nf«1jr,  OS  it  is  foniiil  to  belong  to  the  lipped  family 
of  flnwRiB,  the  most  cjcquifdte  of  all  the  many 
orders  ;  and  quaint  old  Culpepper,  writing  about  it 
Kt  hia  house  in  Spitolfields  above  two  centuries 
tgo,  says, '  the  leaves  and  flowcm,  by  their  sweet 
Ipler  taste,  are  comfortable  both  in  meat  and 
Bawane  ;'  he  ako  calls  it '  a  very  precious  herb ;' 
■nd  ia  his  carious  book,  he  teUs  us  where  he  found 
choiM  wi1d-fiowet8  (i^rowing  in  the  sunuuer  sun 
abont  London,  in  the  very  places  where  long 
miles  of  streets  now  spread,  and  not  even  a  blade 
of  a*a  con  bo  seen. 

nirongh  Ions  leagues  of  untrodden  flowers  the 
gokka-belted  Decs  now  go  with  a  pleasant 
Btumtuina,  over  sunny  openings  in  the  bowery 
sadarwDCK^  which  shrub  and  bramble  guard,  and 
overhanging  branches  by  the  water- 
where  the  foot  of  man  camiot  tteoil.  Up 
that  lead  nowhere,  saving  to  green  fields,  ana 
onr  which  a  wheel  seldom  passes,  saving  at  hay- 
tinic,  or  during  the  garnering  of  han-est,  they  grow 
Kid  run.  Up  the  tiillsides  they  climb,  over  the 
tenees,  and  into  the  old  woods,  where  they  play 
tt  hia<^«nd-scek  behind  every  bonk  and  eluulc<l 
bullov.  Qreat  trees  throw  their  greeu  anus  over 
Umid,  and  make  a  shelter  for  their  beauty  under 
their  shadows.  From  the  faces  of  steep  crags, 
faucoeauhle  to  man,  they  droop  and  wave  in  all 
Ihflir  beftoty  ;  and  in  their  beUs  the  iiL'Kcts  find  a 
hoaw,  md  at  the  golden  entnuices  they  play  in 
tha  Huuhine.  They  lean  over  and  listcu  to  the 
MfblK  of  the  river  all  day  long,  and  when  they 
an  wded,  still  hear  its  soothing  lullaby  go 
*"  _  over  the  reflected  stara.  The  gentle  dews 
;  npon  them  with  silver  feet  in  the  moon- 
■ad  hang  golden  dro{is  about  their  petals  to 
ia  the  bus,  in  hidden  nooks  which  the  eye 
man  never  penetrates ;  for  nature  leaves  no 
djpt  in  her  great  temple  undecorated.  Place  any 
flower  ntider  a  microscope,  and  it  becomes  a  world 
af  woDdar :  the  petiils  are  vast  plains,  the  Bttmiens 
rfatdy  tree- .  '  them  formed  of  gold  ;  and 

4afp  down,  >  mcnt  richer  than  any  tliat 

iiimiM  iM    iiiv  hand  of  man,  move  the 
of  this  beautiful  world,  winged,  and 
to  look  iir"'" — fitting  forms  to  sip  nectar, 
SxA  A  dwcl I  in  the  fragrant  llowers. 

Aaivliat  know  V  ir  delights  {    The  mari- 

faU  BMjr  b*  to  them  a  land  of  the  sun,  and  its 
patala  the  beams  that  ever  shine  upon  them 
It  tettuig. 
What  tnuiquillity  z«igns  around  a  green  secluded 
"*        on  the  Sabbath  !     Tliere  seems  a  Sunday 
Id  thH  very  air,  so  calm  and  quiet  nlceja 
ig  w»    1     '  II,   compared   >vith    the 

haia   ■  \'  cities,  whose  streets 

■il lieMs  arc  still,  and  wc 

flocks  and  herds  take 

■t  o:< ...  ..  .y  day  than  at  any  other 

KoC  a  aoxind   nf    labour   is   heard.      The 
Willi  ils  ahafts  tui-ned  up,  stands 
and  the  busy  wheel  of 
y,  and  drj",  and  motion- 
No   far-sounding  ring 
from  the  blacksmith's  forge,  at  the  ooor  of 
a  law  pnanntiti  linger  in  t^eix  clean  smock- 


waipm, 
•  Ihak 

oUwtfflMDlIi 
ia  th«  nuoioei  suJi. 


frocks,  waiting  imtil  the  village-bells  sound  from 
the  hoary  tower  to  summon  them  to  church.  Even 
the  bells,  aa  they  come  and  go  in  the  shifting 
breeze,  seem  like  sounding  messengers  sent  out 
everyway — up  the  valley,  and  over  the  hill — 
now  heard,  then  lost — as  if  they  left  no  nook 
unvisited,  but  carried  their  Sabbath  tidings  everj'- 
where.  The  chUdish  voices  that  come  floating  on 
the  air  from  the  low,  white-washed,  vill.nge  Sunday- 
school,  where  they  are  singing  some  simple  hymn, 
bring  before  us  His  image,  who  said  :  '  Suffer  little 
children  to  conic  unto  me,'  and  who  walked  out 
in  the  fields  with  His  disciples,  to  enjoy  the  calm 
of  the  holy  Sabbath.  The  very  murmur  that 
Nature  makes,  in  the  low  rustling  of  the  leaves, 
and  the  subdued  ripple  of  the  Btrcam,  seems — 
because  they  are  audible — to  leave  the  stillness 
more  profound,  as  her  voice  would  not  bo  heard 
if  the  grit  of  the  wain,  the  tramp  of  the  hoof 
on  the  dry  rutted  road,  and  the  ring  of  the 
anvil,  broke  the  repose  which  rests  here — almost 
noiseless  as  the  dew  falling  on  the  fleece  of  a 
sleeping  lamb-^throughout  the  Sabbath-<lay.  The 
very  gardens  appear  asleep,  the  spade  is  stuck 
motionless  in  the  groimd,  lioe  and  rake  are  laid 
asid&  and,  saving  tne  murmuring  of  a  bee  among 
the  flowers,  or  ^o  twittering  of  a  bird  from  the 
orchard-trees,  all  aroimd  lie  images  of  rest — a 
land  of  peace  from  which  brown  Labour  seems 
to  have  retired  in  silence,  and  left  no  sound  of  hia 
whereabout,  but  sunk  in  slumber  somewhere, 
folds  his  sinewy  arms. 

How  tempting  those  great  ripe  round-bellied 
gooseberries  look  on  a  hot  July  day  ;  wo 
wonder  there  ia  one  left  on  the  bushes,  when  wo 
see  BO  many  children  about !  The  rcil  currants, 
too,  hang  down  like  drop  of  rich  camclian  ;  while 
the  black  currants  look  like  great  ebony  beads, 
half-hidden  by  their  fragrant  leaves — ^for  all  the 
early  garden-fruits  are  now  ripe  to  perfection. 
Down  uie  long  rows  the  pretty  strawberries  peep 
out,  shewing  bke  red-breasted  robins  at  hidc-.ancl- 
seck  under  the  foliage ;  while  overhead  the  melting 
cherries  hong  down,  leading  even  the  very  birds  to 
commit  trespass,  for  they  cannot  resist  such  a 
tempting  baniiuet  Sweet  Summer  has  now 
athimed  her  perfect  loveliness  ;  the  roses  on  her 
checks  will  never  look  mure  beautiful  than  they 
do  now,  nor  wUl  her  sky-blue  eyes  ever  beam 
with  sweeter  lustre.  She  has  wreathed  her  sunny 
hair  with  the  sweetest  and  fairest  of  flowers ; 
and  when  they  have  faded,  there  will  be  no  more 
found  to  male  a  &amo  of  blossoms  roimd  her 
matchless  countenance  until  the  leaves  of  Autumn 
have  fallen,  white  Winter  awakened  from  his  cold 
sleep,  and  young  Spring  gone  dancing  away,  hold- 
ing up  her  green  kirtle  as  she  trips  over  tlie  duisica. 
Aa  yet,  there  is  no  High  of  decay  around  her,  only 
a  few  birds  are  silent,  but  tlicy  have  not  yet 
departed ;  there  are  myriads  of  flowers  in  bloom, 
and  great  armies  of  insects  hurrying  along  every 
way,  as  they  go  sounding  tlirough  liie  worm  and 
fragrant  air.  Few  writers  had  a  deeper  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beauties  of  nature  than  honest  Izoak 
Walton  ;  we  can  almost  hear  the  rain-drops  fall 
while  reading  that  beautifid  passage  where  ho 
describes  himself  sitting  under  the  hedge  of  honey- 
suckles, sheltering  from  the  shower,  '  which  fell  so 
gently  on  the  teeming  earth,  and  gave  vet  a  sweeter 
smell  to  the  lovely  flowers  that  aaomed  thoM 
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vcnlaiit  meadows  ;'  ntid  listoiiiiif'  '  to  the  liirds  in 
the  adjoining  prove  that  sccnii.'d  to  have  a  fricmlly 
contention  witii  an  echo,  wliose  dead  voice  Bccuied 
to  live  in  a  LoUow  tree,  near  the  brow  of  that 
primrosc-liilL' 

What  dreams  have  we  dreamed,  and  what  visions 
have  wo  seen,  lying  idly  witli  lialf-diut  cyea  in 
eomc  '  greenwowi  shaw,'  aheltering  from  Jul^s 
noonday  sun,  while  we  eeemcd  to  hear  '  airy 
tongues  that  syllable  men's  names,'  in  the  husky 
wliisperiug  of  the  leaves!  Golden  forms  have 
eeemcd  to  siinn^r  up  in  the  sun-lighted  stems  of 
the  trees,  whose  liigli  heatls  were  buried  among  the 
lofty  foliage,  tlirougli  whicli  were  seen  o|iening9  to 
the  sky.  The  deep-dyed  phcafiant,  Bliooting  over 
the  imdprwood  with  streaming  plumaj^e,  became  a 
fair  maiden  in  our  eves ;  and  the  skulkin;^  fnx, 
noisclt'ssly  threading  llie  brake,  tlie  grim  onchautcr 
from  wlinm  she  was  escaping.  The  (wining  ivy, 
with  di.scoloiircd  leaves,  coiled  round  llie  fctem  in 
the  far  dbtance,  became  the  fauged  serjH'nt,  wliich 
wo  feared  would  untwine  and  crush  her  in  its  scaly 
folds.  Scouts  were  sent  out  aiicv  her  in  the  form 
of  bees  and  butterflies,  and  seemed  not  to  leave  a 
flowery  nook  unvisited  in  whicli  there  was  room 
enough  for  her  to  hide.  Binl  called  to  bird  in 
»weet  confusion,  from  leafy  holIowB,  open  glades, 
and  wooded  knolls,  as  if  to  tell  that  rUc  had  p;tsscd 
this  way  and  tliat,  until  their  songs  became  so 
mingled,  wc  could  not  tell  from  which  cjuarter  the 
voices  cimie.  Then,  as  the  sun  burst  out  in  all  ils 
brightness,  the  grim  cnch.-inter  seemed  to  throw  a 
golden  net  over  the  whole  wood,  the  meshes  of 
which  were  formed  of  the  checkered  lights  that  fell 
through  leaf  and  branch,  and,  as  we  closed  our 
cp'es,  we  felt  that  she  could  not  escape,  so  lay 
ulent  until  the  shadows  around  us  deepened,  and 
gray  twilight  stole  noiselessly  over  the  scene  : 

'  A  pleasing  land  of  drowsyhead  it  was. 

Of  dreams  that  wave  before  the  half-shut  cyo ; 


And  of  gay  castles  in  the  clouds  that  pass, 
"    ■  ■  sky.' 

Thombox. 


For  over  flushing  round  a  summer  sk 


What  imaginative  mind  has  not  enjoyed  tlicsc 
summer  dreams,  these  poetical  flashes  of  purple, 
gold,  and  azure,  that  play  on  the  '  inward  eye '  like 
colours  on  a  cathedral  pavement,  streaming  Ihrough 
tome  triple-archc<l  wmdow,  richly  stained  with 
'  twilight  saints,  and  dim  embbzonings ! ' 

Towards  the  close  of  July,  most  of  our  birds  are 
silent — even  the  robin  and  the  ^»Tcn  arc  but  ranly 
heard  again  till  tlie  end  of  August.  Large  tlocWs 
of  young  birds  may  now  be  seen  flying  together, 
and  many  think  that  they  have  been  dnven  oway 
by  the  old  ones,  so  congregate  for  company  ;  their 
assembling  h.is  nothing  to  do  with  migration,  as  it 
is  the  case  with  those  that  never  leave  us,  as  well 
AS  with  others  that  will  soon  migrate.  It  is  ju»t 
possible  that  they  may  have  K'Come  so  numerous 
in  the  places  where  they  were  hatched  as  to  linil 
food  scarce,  so  Set  out  togetlier  in  flocks,  to  seek 
their  living  where  faro  is  more  jdentiful.  The 
chitf-chaff  is  one  of  the  few  birds  that  neither  the 
heat  of  summer  nor  the  advance  of  Uie  season  can 
gUenc*,  for  it  sings  better  in  July  than  in  any  of 
the  earlier  months ;  leaving  oil  the  two  shrill 
monotonous  notes,  which  in  sound  resemble  its 
name,  and  giving  a  peculiar  whistle,  unlike  that 
of  any  other  bird.  One  of  the  earliest  singers  in 
the  morning  is  the  chaffinch,  which  may  often  bt 


heard  before  tlirco  o'clock  during  the  long  days  of 
summer.  Tho  clean  white  on  Ins  wmgs  give  htm 
a  splendid  appearance.  These  bii-ds  build  their 
nests  with  such  an  eye  to  the  harmony  of  colour, 
tliat  they  arc  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the 
branches  and  leaves  amid  which  they  arc  placed, 
as  they  will  match  the  green  moss  on  tho  bough, 
and  the  yellow  lichen  on  tho  bark,  so  closely,  that 
only  the  little  bright  eyes  of  the  bird  betray  its 
whereabout  by  their  glittering.  In  the  midland 
cotmtiea  they  arc  called  '  pinks,'  from  tlieir  con- 
stant repetition  of  the  note  conveying  th.it  soimd. 
Tliough  most  binls  display  greot  courago  in 
defending  their  young,  yet  hundreds  of  little 
nestlings  perish  during  tho  absence  of  their 
parents  in  search  of  foo<l.  Then  their  stealthy 
enemies,  who  are  ever  on  the  watch,  poimce  upon 
the  little  half-nakeil  things,  tear  them  out  of  their 
ne.sts,  and  devour  them.  It  in  pitiable  to  hear  the 
cry  of  the  female  on  her  return,  when  she  finds 
her  nest  empty,  and  parts  of  the  remains  of  her 
little  ones  hanging  to  the  thonis  they  liave  been 
dnigged  through.  We  li.ive  sometimes  fancied  those 
waiJing  notes  convey  the  feeling  of  Shakspeare's 
llacdutf,  when  he  exclaimed : 

*  All  my  [irctty  ones.    All  at  one  fell  sWoop ! ' 

(historical.) 

July  was  originally  the  fifth  month  of  tho 
Roman  year,  and  tlienco  denominated  QuinlilU. 
In  the  Alban  Calendar,  it  had  a  complement  of 
lliirty-six  days.  Romulus  reduced  it  to  thirty-one, 
and  Numa  to  tliirty  days,  and  it  stood  thus  for 
many  centuries.  At  length,  it  was  restored  to 
thirty-one  days  by  Julms  Casar,  who  felt  n 
]iersonal  interest  in  it  as  his  natal  month.  After 
the  death  of  this  great  reformer  of  the  calendar, 
Mark  Antony  changed  the  name  to  July,  in  honour 
of  tlie  fimiify-name  of  Ctesar.  '  This  month  ho 
selected  for  such  honorary  distinction,  when  tho 
sun  was  generally  most  potent,  the  more  efTectually 
to  denote  that  Julius  was  the  emperor  of  the  world, 
and  therefore  the  appropriate  leafier  of  one-half  of 
the  year.' — Brady. 

Our  Saxon  ancestors  called  July  Hey  Monatk, 
'  because  therein  they  tisually  mowed  ond  made 
their  hay-han-est ;  and  also  Maed  Monath,  from  tho 
meads  being  then  in  their  bloom.' — Verstegan, 

CHARACTERISTICS   OF   JULY. 

July  is  allowed  all  over  the  northern  hemisphero 
to  be  the  warmest  month  of  tho  year,  notwith- 
standing that  the  sun  has  then  commenced  his 
course  of  recession  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer. 
This  is  owing  to  the  accumulating  effect  of  the 
heat,  while  the  sun  is  still  so  long  above  the  hori- 
zon. In  a  t.'ible  formed  from  the  careful  observa- 
tions of  tlie  Rev.  Dr  Robert  Ooixlon,  at  Kinfauns, 
Perthshire,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  during 
the  nionth,  in  that  put  of  Great  Britain,  appears 
to  be  61'.  The  same  avemgo  has  been  stated  for 
England  ;  but  in  London  02"  would  probably  be 
more  conwt. 

At  London,  tho  sun  rises  on  Ist  July  at  3.49 
morning,  and  sets  at  6.14  evening  ;  on  the  Slst, 
the  respective  times  are  4.18  morning  and  7.42 
evening.  At  Edinburgh,  it  rises  on  the  1st  at  3.20 
and  sets  at  HAG  ;  on  inu  31st,  the  respective  times 
are  44,  and  8.6.    The  sun  is  in  Cancer  for  tha 
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neater  part  of  the  month,  and  entera  Leo  about  the 

Hie  great  heat  of  the  month  led  to  a  Eraperstition 
among  the  Romans :  they  conceived  that  this  pre- 
eminent warmth,  and  the  diseases  and  other  camni- 
tiea  flowing  from  it,  were  somehow  connected  with 
the  limng  and  setting  of  the  star  Caniciila — ^the 
Little  Dog — in  coincidence  with  the  sun.  They 
accordingly  conferred  the  name  of  Doo-dats  upon 
the  periMt  between  the  3d  of  July  and  the  lltn  of 
August  Horace,  it  will  be  remembered,  makes 
allusion  to  this  in  his  address  to  the  Blimdusian 
Fountain — 

'  Te  flagraniis  atrox  hora  Coniculffl 
Nesdt  tangere,' 

The  fact  truly  being  that  a  spring  necessarily  pre- 
serres  a  mean  heat  all  the  year  round — ^in  Britain, 
about  47°.  The  utter  baselessness  of  the  Roman 
nipentition  has  been  well  shewn  by  the  ordinary 
processes  of  nature,  for  Canicula  does  not  now  rise 
u  coincidence  with  the  sun  till  the  latter  end 
of  August,  while,  of  course,  the  days  between  3d 
July  and  11th  August  are  what  they  have  ever 
beeL  Dr  Hutton,  remarking  how  the  heliacal 
rinng  of  Canicola  is  getting  later  and  later  every 
year  in  all  latitudes,  says  that,  on  the  Roman  prin- 
ciple^ the  star  may  in  time  come  to  be  chained 
with  bringing  froet  and  snow.  Yet  the  Dog-aayi 
continues  to  be  a  popular  phrase,  and  probably 


will  long  continue  so.  It  is  undoubtedly  imder 
some  lingering  regard  for  the  old  notion,  as  much 
as  from  a  consideration  of  the  effect  of  extreme 
heat  upon  canine  flesh  and  blood,  that  magistrates 
of  towns  BO  often  order  dogs  to  be  muzzled  about 
the  beginning  of  July.  The  verity  of  the  Roman 
superstition  is  brought  home  to  us  by  an  antique 


ADTIQUX  OEM— TUB  DOO  STAR. 

garnet  gem  in  the  Bessborough  Collection,  repre- 
senting the  face  of  a  tongue-lolling  dog,  surrounded 
by  solar  rays,  as  in  the  accompanying  illustratioiL 


Jfirst  0f  |iilg. 


I  SainU  JdUos   and  Aaron,  martyrs,   about  303.      St 

i  TUori,  abbot  of  Ifont-d'Hor,  683.    St  Calais  or  Carile- 

I  liliiii,  abbot  of  Anille,  542.    St  Oal  the  Pint,  bishop  of 

{  Qciiiiost,  about  653.    St  Qjtbar,  reclnae  at  Angouleme, 

I  SSI.    St   Simeoo,   ramamed   Sains,    6th    ccntuty.     St 

I  Leoooru  or    Lanaire,   bishop.    8t   Eamold,  patron  of 

I  Mechlin,  bishop  and    martTT,    776.     St   Theobald    or 

'  Tkibaalt,  eonfeaor,  1066. 

I       Am^— Bidiop  (Joseph)  Hall,  1674,  Brittow  Pari, 

■   Ltiettlenldrt ;  Looii  Joseph,  Dne  de  Vendome,  1654; 

I   Jeaa  Baptiite,  Comte  de  Bochambean,  1725,  Yendamc; 

!   Adam  Tiaeoont  Dnncan,  admiral,  1731,  Dundee. 

I       i>ieii— Bdgar,    king    of    Snghmd,    976 ;    Admirable 

I   CriebtoB,  ■— urinated  at  Mantna,  1682  ;  Isaac  Casaabon, 

{  leaned  adwlar,  editor  of  ancient  daisies,  1614,  bur. 
WatmnuUr  Abbey  ;  Frederick,  Dnke  Schomberg,  killed 

I  at  the  Battte  of  the  Bojne,  1690;  Edward  Llnyd, 
aatiqoary,  1709,  Oxford;  Henry  Fox,  Lord  Holland, 
1774;    William  Hontingdon,  1818,   Tunbridge   WelU; 

j   O.  F.  Ton  Schnbert,  Qerman  philosophical  writer,  I860, 

I   taufiorm,  near  Muitieh. 

ISAAC  CASAtraojJ — ^Walton's  nimALa 

Isaac  Casaubon  was  a  foreign  scholar  of  the 
Ughest  eminence,  who  came  to  England  in  1610, 
■long  with  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  the  English  ambas- 
Mdor  at  Fuis,  who  hod  lodged  in  his  house  at 
Qtaen,  and  'there  contractM,'  as  Isaac  Walton 
'  ~  «%  'a  moat  worthy  friendahip  with  that  man 


of  rare  learning  and  ingenuity.'  Casaubon  did  not 
survive  his  arrival  in  England  above  four  years. 
He  was  buried  in  the  south  transept  of  Westmmster 
Abbey,  where  a  marble  mural  tablet  was  erected 
to  him  by  Bishop  Morton. 

While  we  have  ample  record  of  the  friendship— 
and  it  was  an  angling  friendship — ^which  subsisted 
between  Isaac  Walton  and  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  we 
have   none   regarding  any  between   Walton  and 


Casaubon,  beyond  the  respectful  referencjB  to  him 
above  quoted,  and  the  presumption  arising  from 
Walton  having  been  the  friend  of  Casaubon's  friend 
Wotton-    There  is,  however,  some  reason  in  the 
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Inidition*  of  Watzninster  Abbey  for  belieriog  that 
Walton,  from  afiectian  for  Caaanbon'i  edcsdooij, 
■cntched  his  iaitiaU  apon  the  moial  tablet  joat 
BidTerted  to.  We  do  find  npon  the  tablet  a  tude 
catting  of  initialH,  with  a  date,  aa  repreaented  on 
the  preceding  page.  For  the  mere  probabilit^r  of 
thia  being  a  retitable  work  of  the  lumd  of  one  ao 
dear  to  Kngliah  literature  aa  good  Isaac  Walton, 
we  hare  thought  the  matter  worthy  of  the  pietcnt 
notice.* 

HOLT  WBLLS. 

July  1,  1652,  the  eccentric  John  Taylor,  com- 
monly colled  the  Water  Poet,  from  hia  having  been 
a  Mraterman  on  the  Thames,  paid  a  visit  to  St 
Winifred's  WcU,  at  Holywell,  in  Flintshire.  This 
was  a  place  held  in  no  small  veneration  even  in 
Taylors  days ;  but  in  Catholic  times,  it  filled  a 
great  space  indeed. 

There  ia  something  at  once  ao  beautiful  and  so 
bountiful  in  a  spring  of  pme  water,  that  no  wonder 
it  should  become  au  object  of  some  regard  among 
a  simple  jieople.  We  all  feel  the  force  of  Horace's 
abrupt  and  enthusiastic  address,  '  O  Fons 
Blandusiac,  Bplondidior  vitro,'  and  do  not 
wonder  that  be  should  resolve  upon  sacri- 
ficing a  kid  to  it.  In  the  middle  ages,  when 
a  Christian  tinge  was  given  to  everything^ 
the  discovery  of  a  spring  in  a  romantic 
situation,  or  remarkable  for  the  brightnea^ 
)urity,  or  taste  of  its  water,  was  forthwith 
'ollowed  by  its  dedication  to  some  saint; 
and  once  placed  among  the  category  of  holy 
wells,  its  waters  were  endued,  by  popular 
faith,  with  powers  more  or  less  miraculous. 
Slirewd  Thomas  Powell,  writing  in  1631, 
says :  '  Let  them  find  out  some  strange 
water,  some  unheard-of  spring ;  it  ia  aa 
easy  matter  to  discolour  or  alter  the  taste 
of  it  in  some  measure,  it  makes  no  matter 
how  little.  Report  strange  cures  that  it 
hath  done  ;  b«get  a  superstitious  opinion 
of  it.  Good-felh)wship  shall  uphold  it,  and 
the  neighbouring  towns  shaU  all  swear  for 
it'  So  early  as  963,  the  Saxon  king  Edgar 
Uiought  it  neoeaaary  to  forbid  the  '  worship- 
ping of  fountains,'  and  the  canons  of  Anselm 
(1 102)  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  no  one  is 
to  attribute  reverence  or  sanctity  to  a  fooa- 
tain  iciihout  the  buhop'$  mUhorit^f.  Caaona, 
however  powerful  to  foster  auperstitioii, 
were  powerless  to  control  it ;  ignorunoe 
invested  springs  with  sanctity  without  the 
aid  of  the  church,  and  every  county  could 
boast  of  its  holy  wclL 

Some  of  these  were  held  specially  effica- 
doiiB  for  certain  diseases.  St  Tcgln's  Well 
was  patronised  by  sufferers  from  '  the  falling 
sickness ;'  St  John's,  Baimanno,  Kincar- 
dineshire, by  mothers  whose  children 
were  troubled  with  rickets  or  sore  eyes. 
T'lbirniniliiinilh,  oi  spring  of  many  virtues,  in 
St  Kildn's  Isle,  waa  pre-eminent  in  deafness  and 
nervous  disonlers ;  while  the  waters  of  Trinity 
Oa.ik  Well,  Perthshire,  enabled  every  one  baptized 
therein  to  face  the  plague  without  fear.  Others, 
again,   possessed    peculiar  properties.     Thus,  St 

*  The  initula  and  date  wen  fint  Introdnowl  to  jrabtie 
notice,  br  Prank  T.  Backland,  Ew].,  2d  Ufa  Ounls,  in 
the  rtdd ; 
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haf»  Well,  TottcgJunn,  «w  aaid  to  be  always  fall 
but  never  ovezflowin^;  the  watcn  of  St  Kon's 
ebbed  and  ftowed  with  the  sn;  aoid  tkoae  of 
the  Tobeti-cknch,  St  Kilda,  allboo^  eorti«d  twioe 
in  the  day  by  the  se%  serer  beeaine  faockiah. 

The  moat  fuaosw  httj  weQ  in  the  three  king- 
doms is  usdoabtedty  that  dediested  to  St  Wtni&ed 
^olvweQj  FliatduT^  at  whose  shrine  Gtioldns 
Cambrensis  ofieied  his  derotions  in  the  twelfth 
centmy,  when  he  asys  she  seemed  '  still  to  retiun 
her  nuracnloui  powet&'  Winifred  was  a  iioble 
British  maiden  of  the  seventh  centaiy ;  *  certain 
Prince  Cradocoa  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  findiiifl 
Ilia  rough  advances  repulsed-  cat  olf  the  Ltdys 
head.  Lnmediately  he  had  done  this,  the  prince 
was  stroek  dead,  and  the  earth  opening,  swal- 
lowed up  hia  body.  Meanwhile,  Winifrea's  heml 
rolled  down  the  hiU ;  where  it  stopped,  a  spring 
gashed  forth,  the  blood  from  the  head  ooloilrilig 
Uie  pebbles  over  which  it  flowed,  and  icndeniig 
fragrant  the  moss  growing  aronnd.  St  Bneno 
picked  up  the  head,  and  skilfully  ivunited  it  to 
the  body  to  which  it  beknged,  after  which  Winifred 
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lived  a  life  of  sanctity  for  fifteen  yem,  while 
the  .spring  to  whicli  she  gave  her  name  became 

famous  in  the  land  for  its  curative  powers. 

The  spring  rises  from  a  bed  of  shingle  at  the  foot 
of  a  steep  hill,  the  water  nishinff  out  with  great 
impptiiomty,  (tnd  flowing  into  and  ovrr  the  main 
i  '  "  '  "^  •   well  is 

r  Gothic 
.*Uic  ,uiniii;^  ii'.'i4i  HI..-  i»-piuiiiug  OI  tr:o  reign  of 
Henry  VlLf,  which  '  forms  a  aypt  under  a  small 
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dUMl  contiguous  to  the  pariah  church,  and  on  a 
lem  with  it,  the  entrance  to  the  well  being  by 
ft  dweent  of  about  twenty  etepa  from  the  street 
Tb«  well  itM:lf  is  a  star^haped  basin,  ten  feet  in 
diuiuit43-,  canopied  by  a  most  graceful  stellar  vault, 
•ikd  originally  enclosed  by  stone  traceried  screens 
filliss  nit  the  spaces  between  the  E\ipports.  Round 
IIm  basin  is  on  ambulatory  similarly  vaxiltcd.'* 
He  aculptural  ornaments  consisted  of  grotesque 
•mmabs  and  the  armorial-bearings  of  various  benc- 
lietac*  of  the  shrine  ;  among  them  being  Catharine 
of  An^n,  Margaret,  mother  of  Henry  VII.,  and 
*fffimt  mcmtan  of  the  Stanley  family,  the 
•  T8  both  of  the  ciypt  and  the  chapel  above 
rmerly,  the  former  contained  statues  of  the 
\  "'  ry  and  St  Winifred.      The  first  was 

r  1  1635  ;  the  fate  of  Winifred's  effigy,  to 

wt.u  II  3  vxiuntcie  of  Warwick  (143!))  bequeathed 
her  nuaet  velret  gown,  is  unknown.  On  the 
tfoBM  at  the  bottom  of  the  well  grow  the  Biuui 
JMkttt,  and  a  speciea  of  red  Jungermania  moss, 
katnm  in  tlip  vnf.rnr  tongne  as  Winifred's  hair  and 
'cnth  century,  St  Winifred 
'  of  votaries.  James  II.  pniil 
•  shrine  in  1688,  and  received  the  sliift 
'  pT<>nf-pmndmother  at  her  execution, 
iit  found  the  roof  of  the  vault 
if's  of  grateful  cripples.  He 
l>?rims  of  late  years  to  these 
!  iibly  decreased  ;  the  greatest 
liora  1^'mcaslurc.  In  tlie  summer, 
aiv  to  be  seen  in  the  water,  in  deep 
•  ■  •'■■•■  ■■'''■-.  for  houra,  sendiug  up 
.1  number  of  evolutions 
-  T  threading  the  arches 
ribcd  number  of  times.' 
iiblic  faith  in  the  Flintr 
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in   1806,  when  a  pamiihlct 
iL'  how  one  Winetivd  White, 


lierienccd  the  benefit  of  the 

The  euro  is  certified  by  a 

r     ;  ncIJ,  named  Elizabeth  Jones,  in 

ti  •  (  ins:  'I  hereby  declare  thot,  about 

'i.T-.    r  I  r.ii..  :i;:o,  I  saw  a  voimg  woman  calling 

I    --  II    Wiii.invl  Wliitc,  wiillting  with  great  dith- 

'■•■'.'y   111    :i   ctnti-.li  ;    iiiid    that   on   the   following 

n    niirii:,   tiio   F.iiii   Wiii.fri.'d   White  came  to  me 

r  ui.titf.  ,it)kl  witliiiut  .11  V  ;.iiii.  .irnnce  of  lameness, 

f  :>  ,!.^.  /i>  x)ii'  lolil   ;  lumediately  cured 

i,f-.  r   .ri.'   Lathing  iii  ■  d's  Well.'     It  wns 

■  f  :i  ■  r.T:iii  ;  a  dejid  i>v\ivi  viae  not  to  be  brought 

i..-j;ii  :■!  I;lv  even  by  Kli/nbeth  Jones  of  Holywell. 

S:  MvicTii'n  ^\  ill,  was  another  popular 

IV*  'rt  (ur  tlj'. i-*!'  \i  ■'!  be  relieved  from  aches 

iTi  i  ji(iiii«.     llii.h   I-  lliiU,  in  hia  MyHcry  of  GotUi- 

nni.  viTf  tiitiDiiTiy  to  the  reality  of  a  cure  wrought 

'  \'  ilH  waters.     He  says  he  'look 

1  il  ixamination'  of  the  evidence, 

■'  "'—  •'illu.sion — the  cure  done, 

l'    In  the  seventeenth 

.^ecnis  to  have  lost  its 

■  always  propitiated  by 

This  custom  prevailed 

Ni ;  Mr  Haslam  assures 

id  bv  the  handful  near 

At  St   kild:i,   none  (I.ired 

luutds,  or  without  making 

-irniiQ  U)  tilt  gcniua  of  the  place,  either  in 

»  Afxtmlofttal  /owiurf,  tU.  mi 


the  shape  of  shells,  pins,  needles,  pebbles,  coins, 
or  rags.  A  well  near  Newcastle  obtamcd  the  name 
of  RagwcU,  from  the  quantity  of  rags  left  upon  the 
adjacent  bushes  as  thank-offerings.  St  Tegla,  of 
Denbighshire,  required  greater  sacrifices  from  her 
votaries.  To  obtain  her  good  offices,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  bathe  in  the  well,  walk  round  it  three 
times,  repeating  the  Loi-d's  Prayer  at  each  circuit, 
and  leave  fourpence  at  the  shrine.  A  cock  or  hen 
(according  to  the  patient's  sex)  was  then  placed  in 
a  bosket,  and  carried  round  the  well,  into  the 
churchyard,  and  round  the  church.  The  patient 
then  entered  the  church,  and  ensconced  him  or 
herself  under  the  communion-table,  with  a  Bible  for 
a  pillow,  and  so  remained  till  daybreak.  If  the 
fowl,  kept  all  this  while  imprisoned,  died,  the 
disease  was  supposed  to  have  been  transferred  to 
it,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  believer  in  St 
Tegla  was  made  whole. 

Wells  were  also  used  as  divining-pools.  By 
tiking  a  shii-t  or  a  shift  off  a  sick  person,  and 
throwing  it  into  the  well  of  St  Oswald  (near 
Newton),  the  end  of  the  illness  could  easily  bo 
known — if  the  garment  floated,  all  would  be  well ; 
if  it  sank,  it  was  useless  to  hope.  The  some  result 
was  arrived  at  by  placing  a  wooden  bowl  softly  on 
the  surface  of  St  Andrew's  Well  (Isle  of  Lewis), 
and  watching  if  it  turned  from  or  towards  the  sun  ; 
the  hitter  being  the  favourable  omen.  A  fore- 
knowledge of  the  future,  too,  was  to  bo  gained  by 
shaking  uie  ground  round  St  Madcm's  Spring,  and 
reading  fate  m  the  rising  bubbles.  At  St  Micuael's 
(Banffsnire),  an  immortal  fly  was  ever  at  his  post 
as  guardian  of  the  well  'U  the  sober  matron 
wished  to  know  the  issue  of  her  husband's 
ailment  or  the  love-sick  nymph  that  of  her 
languishing  swain,  they  visited  the  well  of  St 
Jliciiael.  Every  movement  of  the  sympathetic  fly 
was  regardetl  with  silent  awe,  and  as  he  appeared 
cheerful  or  dejected,  the  anxious  votaries  drew  their 
presages.'  • 

Of  St  Koyne's  Well,  Cornwall,  Carew  in  his 
Survey  quotes  the  following  descriptive  rhymes : 

'  In  name,  in  shape,  in  qiiahty. 

This  well  is  very  quaint ; 
The  name  to  lot  of  Keynu  befell. 

No  over-holy  saint 
The  shape — four  trees  of  divers  kind, 

Withy,  oak,  elm,  and  osli. 
Make  with  their  roots  nii  arche<l  roof, 

Whose  floor  the  spring  doth  wa.ih. 
The  quaUty — ^thst  man  and  wife. 

Whose  chance  or  choice  attaina, 
First  of  this  sacred  stream  to  drink, 

Thereby  the  mastery  gains.' 

Soulhey  sang  of  St  Keyne — how  the  travcllct 
drank  a  douole  draught  when  the  Comishman 
enlightened  him  respecting  the  propertiea  of  the 
spring,  and  how 

'  Yon  drank  of  the  well  I  warrant  betimes  T 

He  to  the  Comishman  said  ; 
But  the  Coroishinan  smiled  as  the  stranger  spake. 

And  shcepisldy  shook  his  head. 

'  I  hastened  as  soon  aa  the  wedding  was  done. 

And  left  my  wife  in  the  porch  ; 
But  i'  faith  she  had  been  wiser  than  me^ 

For  she  took  a  bottle  to  cbuteh  I ' 

*  SlaUitieal  Aeeount  of  ScoUani. 
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When  EraMMUB  visited  the  wells  of  Walsingham 
(Norfolk),  they  were  the  favourite  resort  of  people 
ofllictc<l  with  diseases  of  the  head  and  stomach. 
The  belief  in  their  medicinal  powers  afterwards 
declined,  but  they  were  invest^  with  the  more 
wonderful  power  of  bringing  about  the  fulfilment 
of  wishes.  Between  the  two  wells  laya  stone  on 
which  the  votary  of  our  Lady  of  Walsingham 
knelt  with  his  right  knee  bare ;  he  then  plunged  one 
hand  in  each  well,  so  that  the  water  reached  the 
wrist^  and  silently  wished  his  wish,  after  which  he 
drank  as  much  of  the  water  as  he  could  hold  in 
the  hollows  of  his  hands.  This  done,  his  wishes 
would  infallibly  be  fulfilled  within  the  year,  pro- 
vided he  never  mentioned  it  to  ony  one  or  uttered 
it  aloud  to  himself. 

Wliile  the  Routing  Well  of  Inveresk  rumbled 
before  a  storm  of  nature's  making,  the  well  of 
Oundle,  Northamptonshire,  gave  warning  of  per- 
turbations in  the  world  of  politics.  Baxter  writes 
(WorW  of  Spiritt,  p.  167)— 'When  I  was  a  school- 
master at  Oundle,  about  the  Scots  coming  into 
England,  I  heard  a  well  in  one  Dob's  yard,  drum 
like  any  drum  beating  a  march.  I  heard  it  at  a 
distance ;  then  I  went  and  put  my  head  into  the 
mouth  of  the  well,  and  heard  it  distinctly,  and 
nobody  in  the  wclL  It  lasted  several  davs  and 
nights,  so  as  all  the  country-people  came  to  hear  it. 
And  so  it  drummed  on  several  changes  of  tunes. 
When  King  Cliarles  II.  died,  I  went  to  the  Oundle 
carrier  at  uie  Rom  Inn,  Smithficld,  who  told  me 
the  well  hod  drummed,  and  many  people  came  to 
hear  it.' 

Not  many  years  ago,  the  young  folks  of  Brom- 
field,  Cumberland,  and  the  neighoouring  villages, 
used  to  meet  on  a  Sunday  oftemoon  in  May^  at  the 
holywcU,  near  St  Cuthbert's  Stone,  and  indulge 
in  various  rural  sports,  during  which  not  one  was 


permitted  to  drink  anything  but  water  from  the 
weU.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  custom  common 
to  the  whole  county  at  one  time,  according 
to  Jlte  June  Day*  Jingle. — 

'  The  wells  of  rocky  Cumberland  | 

Have  each  a  saint  or  patron. 
Who  holds  an  annual  festival. 
The  joy  of  maid  and  matron. 

And  to  this  day,  as  erst  they  wont, 

The  youths  uid  maids  repair, 
To  certain  wells  on  certain  dayl^ 

And  hold  a  revel  there. 

Of  sugar-stick  and  liquorice. 

With  water  from  the  spring. 
They  mix  a  pleasant  beverage, 

AJad  May-day  carols  sing. 

London  was  not  without  its  holy  wells ;  there 
was  one  dedicated  to  St  John,  in  Shorediteh,  which 
Stow  says  was  spoiled  by  rubbish  and  filth  laid 
down  to  heighten  the  plots  of  garden-ground  near 
it  A  pump  now  represents  St  Clement's  Well 
(Strondl  which  in  Henry  n.'8  reign  was  a  favourite 
idling-place  of  scholars  and  citv  vouths  in  the 
summer  evenings  when  they  walked  forth  to  take 
the  air. 

THE  BATTLS  OF  THE  BOTKE. 

This  conflict,  by  which  it  might  be  said  the 
Revolution  was  completed  and  confirmed,  took 
place  on  the  Ist  of  July  1690.  The  Irish  Catholic 
armv,  with  its  French  supporters,  to  the  number 
in  all  of  about  30,000,  was  posted  along  with  King 
James  on  the  right  bonk  of  the  Boyne  river,  abont 
25  miles  north  of  Dublin.  The  army  of  King 
William,  of  rather  greater  numbers,  partly  English 
regiments,  partly  Erotestants  of  various  continental 
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countries,  approached  the  river  from  the  north. 
Although  the  river  was  fordable,  it  was  considered 
that  Joiucs's  army  occupied  a  favourable  podtioa 
for  rcsistoneo. 

In  tlio  course  of  the  day  before  the  battle^  the 
Irish  army  Kut  an  omiortunity  of  flriiig  a  eannoa 
at  King  Wiluani,  as  ho  was  on  honebiwL 
their  ]x»ition ;  and  he  ma  di^ttr  *" 
tliu  sluiulder.    The  nawi  that  ha  w 
to   IVia,  Rome,  and  otkar  tt 
CittltuUo  religion,  diflUiitig  f 


quickly  followed  by  intelligenee  which  ehaaged 
that  joy  into  aonow. 
At aa eadr honan  Tneaday, fl»e  lat of  J^^T-- 

la 
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MIS-VDVESTURES  OP  A  STATTE. 


lie  gnsat  moss  of  the  Irish  foot  did  not  stop  to 
thpy   ran   away.     For  this  their  wunt  of 
ij.  "    1  by  lawless  habits,  is  sufficient  to 

U  BUjiiKising  that  they  were  deficient 
.-^u^•-l^  j«anifs,  as  we  now  know  better 
ape  opt  U)  happen  with  the  raw  troops 
ntric*.  Tlic  Irish  horse  made  a  stjiut 
ce  ;  but  when  King  William,  having  crossed 
ver,  came  upon  them  in  flank,  they  were 
to  retire,  Thns,  in  a  few  hours,  a  goodly 
WM  completely  dissipated.  King  James  puail- 
ittsljr  fled  to  Dublin,  as  soon  as  he  saw  that 
\y  waa  going  against  him.  Nor  did  he  stop 
ic  had  reached  France,  bringing  cvcrj-where 
irwp  of  his  own  defeat  So  it  was  tliat  King 
I'tcd  the  triumph  of  the  Protestant 
-■•  islands, 
e  aiimvirsary  of  the  day  Las  ever  since  been 
kcld  in  Krv«t  rt^rd  by  the  Protestants  in  Ireland. 
1  -  :<  ..-"o  them  relief  from  the  nilo  of  the  Catholic 
the  holding  of  the  day  in  alfectionate 
OiCC  was  but  natural  and  allowable. 
Almoat  down  to  our  time,  however,  the  celebration 
bMU  managed  with  such  strong  extenial 
"ons — armed  mu.sterings,  bannered  pro- 
,  glaring  insignia,  and  insulting  partv-cries 
cuDJd  not  but  be  felt  as  grievous  ty  the 
Cwtholi™  ;  and  the  consequence  has  been  that  the 
in  on  Boj-ne  Water  in  1090,  has  been  in 
e  renewed  every  year  sine*.  In  private 
'lid  a  neighbour  periodically  ol  some 
he  once  incurred,  would  be  accounted 
of  bad-manners — how  strange  that 
«  (h  •  ijentlcnien,  nunibiTing  hundreds  cif 

lii'.  ;  I'l  l>o  unable  to  see  how  unpolite 

1st  of  July  celebration,  in  the 
iiosc  feelings  it  cannot  fail  to 


1..,  M   ..1 

voBod ! 


MISADVESTOBES  OF   A  STATUE. 

Th«  (crricGS  of  King  William  in  securing  the 
pmlominimo!  of  the  Pnilostjint  religion  in  In-laiid, 
wir-  '  ■  '  '■  'm  ei-ection  of  un  equestrian 
Hal  :''.  Green,  Dublin.     This 

f  iron  with  a  coating  of 
iratcd  in   170),  has  lived 
,..,.  ever  since — never,  it  may 
'   water.    Rather  oddly,  while 
iseht  hatroil  by  Calhollcii,  even 
•  'f  the  college  did  not  like  it — 
■1  tail  npon  the  university  ! 
i.it  solemn  atVair  in  1701,  this 
wr  nf  the  hook-nosed  NiLssau 
'  I'Rsant  maltreatment  and 
.1    denunciations  notwith- 
■nii;  •'!  Ill'    outnigcs  committed  upon 
of  a  niiture   r:illi' r  to  be  imngined  tiian 
'■   '■     ""•'     fJune  1710,it  was  found 
IV  lobbitl  of  its  regal  sword 

•'■ '  was  too  gross  to  be 
u«>^  olfeivd  a  rewanl  of 

^'1  .vri-y  of  the  culprit 

i-i  of  Trinity  College 
led,  unci  coudemued 
iient,  to  pay  a  fine  of 
I  id  to  be  carrieil  to 
ml  before  the  Btiilue, 
crijition  on  each  nf 
«. —  1    sMim   in-re    for    deiacing    the 


sUtuc  of  our  glorious  deliverer,  the  late  King 
William.'  On  account  of  their  loss  of  prosjjocts  by 
e-xpulsiou  from  the  college,  and  loss  of  health  by 
incarceration  in  a  noisome  dungeon,  the  latter 
part  of  the  sentence  was  remitted,  and  the  fine 
reduced  to  five  shillings.  But  neither  severity  nor 
lenity  in  the  authorities  seemed  to  ntTonl  the  statue 
any  ])rotection ;  just  four  years  after  the  students' 
allair,  the  baton  was  again  taken  away,  and  tliough 


XQrEg-rKIAX  HTATCB  OF  WILLIAM  nT, 

another  rewanl  of  one  hundred  pounds  was  offered, 
the  evil-doers  were  not  discovered. 

Twice  a  year,  on  the  anniversaries  of  the  battle  of 
the  Boync,  and  birthday  of  King  Wilii.im,  the 
statue  was  cleaned,  white-wif<hed,  and  decorated 
with  a  scarlet  cloak,  orange  sash,  and  othiT  appur- 
tenances ;  while  a  bunch  of  green  ribbons  and 
shamrocks  was  symbolically  placed  beneath  the 
horse's  uplifted  foot.  Garlands  of  orange  lilies, .iiid 
streamers  of  orange  riblxms,  bedecked  the  honoured 
liorse,  while  dnims,  trumpets,  and  volleys  of 
musketry  made  the  welkin  ring  in  honour  of  the 
royal  hero.  Moreover,  cverj-  jierson  who  chanced 
to  pass  that  way,  and  did  not  luimbly  take  ofT  his 
h.it,  was  knocked  down,  and  then  mercilessly  kicked 
for  presuming  to  fall  in  the  presence  of  so  nnble  n 
prince.  As  a  nalnml  consequence  of  these  pM<'eeil- 
nigs,  during  the  other  363  days  of  the  year,  the 
then  undressed  and  unprotected  statue  was  so 
lilMM-jiUy  besmeared  with  filth  bv  the  anti-Orango 
party,  as  to  be  a  disgrace  to  a  civilise<l  city. 

To  chronicle  all  llie  mishai>s  of  this  statue,  would 
require  a  volume.  Many  must  be  p.'Uised  over ; 
liut  one  that  occurred  in  the  eventfid  year  1798,  i^ 
worthy  of  notice.  A  well-known  eccentric  churuc- 
ter,  luuncd  Watty  Cox,  for  many  yean  the  editor 
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of  77k  Irith  Atag(uiiu,  having  been  oiigioully  a 
Kfinsmith,  was  expert  in  the  use  of  tools,  and 
L^ng  much  annore*!  by  the  helpless  statue,  he 
tried,  one  dark  night,  to  lile  oiTtljemonorchVhead. 
Bat  the  inner  frame  of  iron  foiltd,  as  the  Dnblia 
wits  said,  the  literaiy  filer's  foul  attempt 

In  1805,  the  4th  of  Novembet  Tailing  upon 
a  Sunday,  the  usual  riotous  demonstration 
around  the  statue  B-aa  postponed  till  the 
following  day.  On  the  Saturday  night,  however, 
the  watchman  on  College  Green  was  accosted 
by  a  man,  seemingly  a  painter,  who  stated 
that  he  had  been  sent  by  the  city  authorities  to 
decorate  the  statue  for  the  approaching  festivities 
of  the  Monday ;  adding  thiit  the  apprehended 
violence  of  the  disaffected  portion  of  the  populace 
rendered  it  advisable  to  have  the  work  done  by 
niuht.  Tlic  unsuspecting  watchman  assisted  tho 
painter  in  mounting  the  statue,  and  the  latter  plied 
his  brush  most  industriously  for  some  time.  Then 
descending,  he  coolly  requested  the  watchman  to 
keep  on  eye  to  his  painting  uten^,  while  he  went 
to  nia  master's  house  for  some  more  colours, 
necessaiy  to  complete  the  work.  The  night,  how- 
ever, passed  away  without  the  return  of  the  painter, 
and  at  davbreak,  on  Sunday  momingi  the  statue 
was  found  to  bo  completely  covered  mth  an 
unctuous  black  pigment,  composed  of  grease  and 
tar,  most  difficult  to  remove  ;  whilo  the  bucket 
that  ha»l  contained  the  mixture  was  suspended  by  a 
halter  fixed  round  tlie  insulted  monarch's  neck. 
This  act  caused  the  greatest  excitement  among  tho 
Orange  societies  ;  but  most  fortunately  for  himself 
and  niends^  the  adventurous  artist  was  never 
discovered. 

The  annual  ctistom  of  decorating  the  statue,  to 
provocotive  of  religious  and  political  rancour,  and 
the  fertile  source  of  innumerable  riots,  not 
unattended  with  loss  of  life,  was  put  down  by 
the  enlightened  judgment  of  the  authorities,  com- 
bined with,  the  strong  arm  of  tho  law,  in  1822 ; 
and  the  miserable  monument  suffered  less  rough 
usage,  until  its  crowning  catastrophe  happened  in 
1836.  One  midnight,  ij\  the  April  of  that  year,  tho 
statue  blew  up,  with  a  terrific  explosion,  smasning 
and  cxliuguisiiing  the  lamps  for  a  considerable 
distance.  The  body  was  blown  in  one  direction, 
Uie  broken  legs  and  arms  in  another,  and  the 
wretched  horse,  that  had  suffered  so  many 
previous  injuries,  was  shattered  to  picceii.  An 
offered  rewanl  of  £200  failed  to  ttiscover  the 
perpetrators  of  this  deed. 

"The  statue  was  repjured  and  replaced  in  its  old 
position.  Like  on  old  warrior,  who  had  seen  lung 
service  and  suffered  many  woimds,  it  graduaUy 
acquired  a  certain  degree  of  respect,  even  from  its 
enemies.  The  lute  Daniel  O'CJonncU,  during  his 
year  of  mayoralty,  caused  it  to  be  bronzed,  thereby 
greatly  improving  its  appearance :  and  ever  gince 
It  has  remained  an  ornament,  instead  of  a  disgrace, 
to  the  capital  of  Ireland. 

TUB   CHBVAtlEB    DB    LA    BARRE. 

Tlie  cose  of  Thomas  Aikenhead,  a  youth  hanged 
in  Scotland  in  1G95,  at  the  iiLstication  of  tlie  clergy, 
for  the  imaginary  crime  of  blasphemy,  finds  an 
pinil  iiiir.illel  in  a  later  ago  in  Francf.  A  youth 
(  .  named  the  ChcvalicT  de  la  Barrc,  was 

u,  .1  and  then  burned  at  Abbeville,  on  the 


Ist  of  July  176&,  for  mutilating  a  figure  of  Christ, 
which  stood  on  the  bridge  of  that  town,  this  offence 
being  regarded  as  sacrilege,  for  which  a  decree  of 
Louis  XIV.  hod  assigned  a  capital  ptmishment 
Even  when  the  local  judgment  on  this  unfortunate 
young  man  was  brought  for  review  before  tho 
parliament  of  Paris,  there  was  a  majority  of  fifteen 
to  ten  for  confirming  the  sentence  ;  so  strongly  did 
superstition  still  hold  the  minds  of  the  upper 
classes  in  France.  Does  it  not  in  some  measure 
explain  the  spirit  under  which  Voltaire,  Diderot, 
and  others  were  then  writing  J 

It  is  to  bo  admitted  of  the  first  of  these  writcni, 
amidst  all  that  is  to  be  reprobated  in  his  conduct, 
that  he  stood  forth  as  the  friend  of  humanity 
on  Bcvcnil  remarkable  occasion.^).  His  energy  in 
obtaining  the  vindication  of  tho  Calas  family  will 
always  redound  to  his  praisa  He  published  an 
account  of  the  cose  of  the  Chevalier  de  la  Barre, 
from  which  it  appears  that  liis  persecutors  gave 
him  at  the  last  tor  a  confessor  and  assistant  a 
Dominican  monk,  the  friend  of  his  aunt,  an  abbess 
in  whose  convent  he  had  often  supped.  When  the 
good  man  wept,  the  chevalier  consoled  him.  At 
their  last  diimer,  the  Dominican  being  unable  to 
eat,  the  chevalier  said  to  him :  '  Pray,  take  a  little 
nourishment ;  you  have  as  much  need  of  it  as  I  to 
bear  the  spectacle  which  I  am  to  give.'  The  scaf- 
fold, on  which  five  Parisian  executioners  were 
gathered,  was  mounted  by  tho  victim  with  a  calm 
courage  ;  he  did  not  change  colour,  and  he  uttered 
no  complaint,  beyond  tho  remark : '  I  did  not  believe 
they  could  have  taken  the  life  of  a  young  man  for 
BO  small  a  matter.' 

THE   FIRST   STEAMER   ON   THE  THAMES. 

The  London  newspapers  in  1801  contained  the 
following  very  simple  announcement,  in  reference 
to  on  event  which  took  place  on  the  1st  of  July, 
and  which  was  de.stined  to  be  the  precursor  of 
achievements  highly  important  to  the  weUbeing 
of  society:  'An  experiment  took  place  on  the 
river  Thames,  for  the  purpose  of  working  a  bai^ 
or  any  other  heavy  craft  against  tide  by  means  of 
a  steam-engine  on  a  very  simple  construction. 
The  moment  tlie  engine  was  set  to  work,  the  b.irgo 
wos  brought  about,  answering  her  helm  quickly  j 
and  she  made  way  against  a  strong  current,  at 
the  rate  of  two  miles  and  a  half  an  hour.' 

Tho  historians  of  steain-navigntion  seem  to  have 
lost  sight  of  this  incident  But  in  truth  it  was 
only  a  small  episode  in  a  scries,  the  more  import- 
ant items  of  which  had  already  appeared  in  Scot- 
land. Mr  Patrick  Miller,  banker,  Liinburgh,  nude 
literally  the  first  experiments  in  steam-navigation 
in  tliia  hemisphere.  [There  were  some  similarly 
obscure  experiments  at  an  earlier  date  in  America.] 
Mr  Miller's  own  plan  ut  the  first  was  to  have  a 
double  boat,  with  a  wheel  in  the  centre,  to  bo 
driven  by  man's  labour.  Annexed  is  a  copy  of  a 
contemporary  drawing  of  his  veael,  which  was 
ninety  feet  long,  anif  cost  £3000,  It  provivl  a 
failure  by  reason  of  the  insi: 
ruijuircd  to  drive  the  wheoL  I 
Jiunes  Taylor,  then  "     "    '    '  i'^hji 

tlic  steom-eugino  us 
triumph  ov'"-  iii>..i  ..i.,^ 
with  the  J  Ip 

Symington, 
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tnullcr  ressci  eo  fitted  up,  which  wm  actually 
MnI  with  *iKOO«  upon  the  lake  near  his  mansion 
of  Ualnrinton,  is  Dumfriesshixo,  in  October  1788, 
lh(  boat  going  at  tho  t»to  of  fire  miles  an  hour. 


DOUSU  BOAT. 

The  little  Rteom-on^ne  uscil  in  this  interesting 
TCMel  ii  preaerred  tn  the  Andenooion  Muscmn  ul 
Glaigow. 

Enrunmp'  '  >•  trial  and  the  opplauje 

of  liii  fricrj  light  one  of  the  bouts 

1W<J  Ji I  :  t,  ivde  Oanal, and  employed 

tlieCi'  .iiy  to  make  a  steam-engine 

uu  ucvi»<-ii  ttiiii  tiiiperintendcd  by  Symington. 
Wtb  of  December  1769,  tho  steamer  thus 
'_  tn^'"'  "  '■■"ivy  load  on  the  above-named 
•t  tb>'  '  ><eTen  miles  an  hour.    For 

II  ■,  nothing  further  was  done 

many  year*  ;  the  Ix^at  vras  dismantled  and  laid 
From  tltii  timo  wc  hear  no  more  of  Mr 
;  La  tanx'*  ;tion  to  other  purguit.8, 

of   on    n.  ,    nature.      Mr   Taylor, 

iMt  hit  |>atruii,  could  do  nothing.    In  1801, 
D«iii1a»,  who  Wii»  larjjiely  interosled  in  the 
of  tiio  eari  '  '  mxI  Symington  to  moke 

for  V  canal  trade  by  steom- 

oi    ii'ir-' -[■(■wer.     A   steamer  was 
CiUad  the  Charlotte  Duwlas — the  first  ever 
•Xpteuly    for    steam-navigation,    its 
luviog   ttccn  mere   make-ahifta.     A 
was  made  suitable  for  it ;  and  early 
tlie  boat  drew  n  load  of  no  less  than 
,  tans  at  a  rate  of  three  miles  and  a  quarter 
bnir,  as^iut  a  strong  gale.     An  tmezpcctcd 
*  douiod  th*-  h'rpo?  of  the  experimenters  ; 
one  ■•vnt'"'  nrf  or  wave  occasioned 

•  motion  <  kt  would  damage  the 

J  of  the  ciuiai  '   \\f:  A.ia  beucved, 

hsoonpsnydaclioedji;  rxpcriracnts. 

"•""^  lilaicc  oftrr  ani.iu.  r    niurt-ul   of  dis- 
ilMid  lucdoD  will  be  rekt4.-d  Ln  another 
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The  Visitation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Saints  Pteccssos 
and  Martlninn,  martyrs,  lat  century.  St  Monegoodes, 
reolose  at  Tours,  570.  St  Omlooens,  bishop  of  UaodalT, 
0th  ccntaty.    St  Olbo,  bishop  of  Bamberg,  ooofesaor,  1 130 

t^ieiiniioti  of  i^e  ii^hgin  KTbiq. 

In  the  Romish  church,  the  visit  paid  by  the 
Virgin  Mary  to  lier  cousin  Elizabeth  (St  Luke  L 
39,  40)  is  celebrated  by  a  festival  on  this  day, 
instituted  by  Pojio  Urban  VI.  in  1383 ;  which 
festival  continues  to  be  set  down  in  the  calendar 
of  the  reformed  Anglican  Chorch. 

Bom. — Christian  II.,  kiug  of  Denmark,  H80 ;  Arch- 
bishop Craninor,  1489,  Astiicton,  Notlf  ;  Frederick  Thco- 
philan  Klopstock,  Gcnunn  poet,  1724,  QncdUnliurij, 
Suitoiii/ ;  Henrjr,  third  Marquts  of  Lansdownv,  states- 
man, 1780. 

I}ied. — Henry  L,  emperor  of  Germany  (tht  Fouler), 
030;  Michel  Nostradamus  (predictions),  1566,  Salon; 
Jean  Jncques  Roosseau,  1778,  ErmmonviUe;  Dionyoios 
Diderot,  ^ihilosophical  writer,  1784,  I'arit ;  Dr  Hahne- 
mann, onginntor  of  homoeopathy,  1843,  Parii  ;  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  statesman,  1860,  London;  William  Berry  (works 
on  heraldry),  1851,  Brixton. 

KLOPSTOCK. 

Tlie  German  poet  Klopstock  enjoyed  n  groat 
celebrity  in  his  own  day,  not  Icbh  on  account  of  Wia 
Odes,  many  of  which  are  excellent,  than  for  timt 
more  ambitious  sacred  piicm,  called  The  Mestiah, 
upon  which  the  fabric  of  his  fame  was  first  built. 
Tliis  celebrated  epic  was  written  in  hexameters,  a 
species  of  verse  little  employed  by  his  j)rcdecesaorB, 
but  not  uncongenial  to  Oermim  rhythm.  Klop- 
stock formed  lumself  on  Milton  and  Young,  and  is 
styled  in  his  own  country  the  Milton  of  Germany  : 
but  he  soars  rather  with  the  wing  of  tlie  owl  tlian 
the  wing  of  the  eagle.  His  oile  To  Yowuj,  as  the 
composition  of  a  stronger,  will  be  interesting  to 
Eiif<Iish  readers,  and  serves  very  well  as  a  clue 
to  his  genins. 

TO  YOnSO — Ki2. 

Die,  ngod  prophet :  lo,  thy  crown  of  palms 
Has  lonff  necn  springing,  and  the  tear  of  joy 

Quivers  ou  aogd-lids 

Astort  to  welcome  thee. 
Why  linger  T    Host  thoa  not  already  built 
Above  the  clouds  thy  lasting  moDniuontt 

Over  thy  night-thoaghte,  too. 

Thy  pale  free-thinkers  wotch, 
And  feel  there 's  prophecy  amid  tlie  song, 
"When  of  the  dead-awakening  tminp  it  ajiealu. 

Of  coining  final  doom, 

And  the  wise  will  of  heaven. 
Die  :  thoa  host  taught  me  that  tho  name  of  death 
Is  to  the  just  a  glonous  sound  of  joy  : 

Bat  be  my  teacher  still, 

Become  my  genius  there. 

Tlie  language  of  this  ode  approaches  to  a  style 
which  in  English  u  termed  bauwt.  As  a  proof  of  the 
widc-3])rcad  fame  which  Klopstock  acquired  in  liis 
own  country,  we  briefly  sulijoin  tho  account  of  his 
funeral,  in  the  wonli  of  Mr  Taylor's  UuUmcal 
i^itrvqj  of  Oerman  Poetry:  'Klopstock  died  in  1W>3, 
uad  was  buried  with  great  solemnity  on  the  Hid 
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of  March,  eight  Jays  after  his  decease.  The  cities 
of  Humburg  and  Altona  coucurreJ  to  vote  him 
a  public  luouming  ;  and  the  residents  of  Denmark, 
France,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia  joined  in  the 
funeral-procession.  Thirty-six  carriaKea  brought 
the  senate  and  magistracv,  all  the  bella  tolling  ;  a 
rnilitaiy  procession  contributed  to  the  onlcr  and 
dignity  of  the  scene ;  vast  bands  of  music,  aided  by 
the  voices  of  the  theatre,  performed  appropriate 
Bymphonies,  or  accompanied  passages  of  the  poet's 
works.  The  coffin  ha^-ing  been  phiced  over  the 
grave,  the  preacher,  Meyer,  lifted  the  lid,  and 
deposited  in  it  a  copy  of  77m  Mettiah;  laurels 
were  then  heape<l  on  it ;  and  the  death  of  Murtlio, 
from  the  fouilecnth  book,  was  Tecite<l  with  cliaunt 
The  ceremony  concluded  with  Ike  dead  mass  of 
Mozart.' 

THE   PROPHECraS   OF   NOSTRAD-iMCS. 

Princes,  and  other  great  people,  bcsiilci  ninny 
learned  men,  three  centuries  ago,  paid  ptndions 
attention  to  a  set  of  mystic  propliecies  in  French 
quatrains,  which  had  proceeded  from  a  Provenijiil 
physician,  named  Nostradamus,  and  were  believed 
to  foreshadow  great  historical  events.     These  pre- 


dictions lud  been  published  iu  a  series  of  little 
books,  containing  each  a  hundred,  and  they  were 
afterwords  collected  into  one  volume.  Our  copy  of 
Nostradamus  is  oue  published  in  Li^ndon  in  1672, 
with  English  translations  and  notes,  by  a  refugee 
French  phvsician.immedTheophilus  de  Qarcncieres, 
who  luid  Iiimself  a  somewhat  remarkable  history. 
Wood  informs  its  that  he  died  of  a  broken  heart, 
in  consequence  of  the  ill-usage  he  recciveil  frum  a 
certain  knight.  He  himsclT.  though  a  doctor  of 
Oxford,  and  member  of  the  Royal  CoUego  of  Physi- 
cians of  London,  appears  to  nave  been  a  devout 
believer  in  the  mystic  enunciations  wliich  he 
eudcavoure<l  to  represent  in  English.  He  had, 
indeed,  imbibed  this  reverence  for  the  prophet 
in  his  earliest  yejws,  for,  strange  to  say,  the  bnxhurcs 
contiiining  these  predictions  were  the  primers  iisod 
obont  1618  in  the  schools  of  France,  and  tlirough 
them  he  had  learned  to  read.  The  frontispiece 
of  the  English  translation  represents  Garcnciercs 
OS  a  thin  elilerly  man  with  a  sensitive,  nervous- 
bilious  countenance,  senteil,  in  a  black  gown  with 
wig  and  bantU,  at  a  tabic,  with  a  book  nml 
writing  materials  liefore  him,  and  also  a  carafe 
bottle  containing  what  oppeara  oa  figures  of  the  aun 
and  crescent  moon. 


Di:  o.ua.-v,Lti;t.i,  iiin  riujisLATon  of  N0srrr..vD^^tra, 


Michael  Nostradamus  (the  name  was  n  real  one) 
saw  the  light  at  St  Remy,  on  the  14lh  of  December 
l.WS,  and  died,  lis  our  prefatory  list  iiifonns  us,  on 
the  2d  of  July  16(j(J.  He  studied  mathcuiatica, 
philosophy,  nml  pliysic,  nnd  npjicara  to  have  pained 
reputation  as  a  medical  man  liefure  bernniin;' 
noted  as  a  mj'stogogtie.  He  was  twice  married,  and 
liad  several  children  ;  he  latterly  was  settlctl  ot 
Salon,  a  ty»Ti  between  Marseille  nnd  Avignon. 
It  was  with  the  view  of  iinprovmg  his  medical  gifts 
that  he  Btudied  astrology,  and  tlms  was  le<l  to  I'oro- 
tcll  events.  His  fir^t  ell'uts  in  this  line  tuok  the 
humble  fonn  of  alraniiac-umking.  His  almnnncs 
become  popular ;  so  much  so,  lliut  uiiittiliuus  of  thuui 
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appeared,  whicK  being  thnuglit  his,  and  en-''-'"'— • 
nothing  but  fully,  brought  him  discredit,  ni 

the  poet  Jodcllo  to  saluto  him  irilli  a  -.. 

couplet: 

' y antra  dnmiu  cum  falsa  domua,  nam  (i1tor«  nuvtn 
est, 
Et  cum  falsa  domus,  uil  nini  Kuiira  ritimu*.' 

Tliat  is  :  '  We  give  out  own  thinfpi  whnn  w«  f^ra 

false  things,  for  ■'  ' 

when  we  give  t 

own  thin^^s.'     11 

publiciUioii,   in 

which  altracteil     


i 


liutt 
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.1  to  rnria,  aiid  cousultoil  liirn  Rliout 

Oin;  of  tliese,  when  kin^  under  the 

.'  1      IV    ■' ■•i!j  a  progress  in  Provence 

I'll  to  Siuon  to  visit  the 

<^>hL■, —    V  •.^.....o^ione<l   bj-   hb   follow- 

'wnuroon  to  give   the  young  monarch  n  formal 

rr.-iiilioiL      Charles,    and  his  mother,   Catharine 

Bunt    for  him  on  one  occasion 

each  gave    liim    a  considerable 

i  guld,    and    the    king   appointed  him 

'  T     -M:iiiynf  his  contenmoiurics  thought 

1  ;  but  that  the  great  bulk  of 

[■resscd  by  his  effusions,  there 

■I'l. 

f  the  Salon  mystic,  are  set  forth 

•  '-I  judicial  astrology,  with 

ition.     'lam,'  he  Bjiid, 

.,  ......  .....  greatcat  sinner  in  the 

wodd ;  but,  being  eurprised  oc^isionally  by  a 
Iinirihili<;d  humour,  and  by  a  long  calculation, 
I  ■bfU  in  my  study,  I  have  made  books 

I .  »,  each  one  containing  a  himdred  astro- 

Duiui<:;<il  slanz.W  We  are  to  understand  that 
JToitrndnTiiTii  lived  much  in  solitude — ejieut  whole 
r  iy,  withdrawn  into  intense  medita- 

I  vRil  himself  as  tlius  attaining  to  a 

]  ;  III  a  supematural  knowledge  flowing 

'  II  God.    lie  was  probably  quite  sincere 

I  that  coming  events  cast  their  eliadows 


l>\   iilHi-nl    .1-    ui 

0\<t  aid  of  a  div 
'but  a  mortal  m. 


•  ...-.  «.w  wo  hJl  wit' 
nndiM  the  «cr  of  i 
nid4of  Uie  onliiijiiv 
•ttltecHll 


'"^«  mces  of  his  acting 
Highlands  in  the 
.     ]i;.    One  day,  being 
raine,  attending  on  the 
slclc  motlif  ?  -  the  I/onl  of  Florinville, 

V  ivugh  the  yanl,  where  there 

V  one  white,  the  other  black. 
!  jest,  what  should  come  of 

I  wercd  presently :  "We  shall 

•   '■  ■  If  shall  eat  the  while." 

i  '>•'  I  ling  to  make  him  a  liar, 

111  I  UK'  cook  to  dress  the  white 

f'T  1  1  !lien  killed  the  white,  dressed 

iV  >■  •■■  '■•"  roasted,  when  it  should 

■  1 1  ,  having  some  business 

,  I.U  ri  .  tame  wolf  came  in  and 

'  «p  the  white  pig.     The  cook 

Dtng  in,  t  his  master  should  be 

r,  took  the  black  one,  killed,  and  dressed  it, 
iQctvd  it  at  iup|H>r,  The  lord,  thinking  he  had 
Xht  TJctorv,  not  knowing  what  was  befallen, 
to  KcMtnufatnuR ;  "  Widl,  «>,  we  are  now  eating 

»1  :  not  touch  it."     "I 

iamus  ;    "it  is  the 

■     "-    oitly  the 

iont,  the 

I  erf  V.  ...-1.  ..  ..^  ».>  j-.vMo«i.*^  i^  ki.^.4ii  OS  any 

I  propbfdM  of  the  Sdlon  .-■-•.•r  nimejir  to  us,  in 
!  taomtn  iUth,  u  ragii'  rhai>so- 

,  BCtwiiirlT  ill  .1-1.11)1^  1  lied  with 

■7  tctoal  ■  1  e\'en  when  it  is  poesible  to 

tlul  »'  Itf  event  seems  funtly  Uiti- 

ie  qaatraiDS,  i(  is  generally 
.loUusg    elae    so    irrelevant, 
'»«  ait,   n„iiu»»l  almoKt  irresljilibly  to  trac« 
•ccidenL     Om   of    the   predictions    which 

I  IMm  «f  Xoatnduima,  nrt&xnl  to  Eoelish 
-   -■    ,1071 


most  conduced  to  raise  his  reputation,  was  tbo 
following: 

Le  Lion  jcnnc  lo  vicux  surmontera, 
Kn  champ  IwUiriue  par  singuUer  duelle, 
Dans  cage  d'or  t'ccil  il  lui  crcvcra. 
Deux  playca  uiie  puis  mourir  mort  cmelle. 
[The  yount;  lion  shall  overcome  the  old  one. 
In  marti.ll  liild  by  a  sinele  duel. 
In  a  golden  cage  ho  sliallput  out  liig  eye. 
Two  wounds  from  one ;  then  shall  he  die  a  cmel 
death.] 

It  was  thought  that  tliis  prophecy,  uttered  in  1555, 
was  fultUlcd  when  Henry  11.,  in"l55!»,  tilting  with 
a  young  captain  of  his  guard,  at  a  tournament, 
received  a  wound  from  the  splinter  of  a  lance  in 
the  right  eye,  and  died  of  it  in  great  pain,  ten  days 
iifter.  But  here  we  must  consider  these  two  com- 
bataiit.-*  as  properly  called  lions  ;  we  mii.st  take  the 
king's  gilt  hebnet  for  the  golden  cage  ;  and  con- 
f>ider  the  imposthume  which  the  wound  created,  as  a 
second  wound  ;  all  of  them  concessions  somewhat 
beyond  what  we  can  regard  as  fair. 

Another  of  the  i>rc<lictions  thought  to  be  clearly 
fulfilled,  was  the  following  : 

Lc  sang  de  juste  k  Londrcs  sera  faute, 
Brulei  par  feu,  de  vingt  ct  trois,  les  Six, 
Ln  Dome  autiijuc  chcrra  de  place  haute 
Uc  memo  scctc  phisiiciirs  scront  occis. 

[The  blood  of  the  just  shall  be  wanting  in  London, 
Burnt  by  fire  of  three  and  twenty,  the  Six, 
The  ancient  dame  shall  fall  from  her  higli  place. 
Of  the  same  sect  many  shall  Iw  killed.] 

It  was  supposed  that  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  and 
the  fire  of  London,  were  here  adumbrxtcd  ;  but 
the  correspondence  lietM'een  the  langiLigc  and  the 
facts  is  of  the  most  shadowy  kind.  Another  line, 
'  Le  Scnat  de  Londres  metteront  ik  mort  le  Hoy,' 
aj>i>ear8  a  nearer  hit  at  the  bloody  scene  in  front  of 
Whitehall.  There  is  also  some  felicity  in  '  Lo 
Oliver  se  ]ihintera  en  terra  firme,'  if  we  can  n?ndcT 
it  as,  '  Oliver  wiU  get  a  footing  on  the  continent,' 
and  imaeinc  it  as  referring  to  Cromwell's  success 
in  Flanders.  Still,  even  these  may  be  regunlcd 
as  oidy  chance  liits  amongst  a  thousand  misses. 
One  learns  with  some  surprise  that,  well  on  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  there  was  a  lingering  resjwct 
for  the  dark  sayings  of  Nostradamus.  Poor  Charles 
Ivlwani  Stuart,  in  his  latter  days,  scanned  the 
mystic  volume,  anxious  to  find  in  it  some  hint  at 
a  restoration  of  the  right  royal  line  of  Britain. 

Connected  with  Nostradamus  and  the  town 
of  Salon,  there  is  a  ghost-story  of  a  striking  cha- 
racter, which  we  believe  is  not  much  known,  and 
may  probably  amuse  the  faculty  of  wonder  in  a 
consideTOble  portion  of  the  readers  of  the  Book  of 
Dii'ji. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  April  1097,  that  n  spirit, 
which  Mme  believe<l  to  be  no  other  than  that  of 
the  great  prophet,  appeared  to  a  man  of  the 
humbler  class  at  Sidon,  comnuuiding  him  on  pain 
of  death  to  obseiTe  inviolable  secrecv  in  regard  of 
what  he  was  about  to  deliver.  '  Tliis  done,  it 
ordered  him  to  go  to  the  intendant  of  the  province?, 
and  reiiuire,  in  its  name,  letters  of  recommend- 
ation, tbat  sliould  enable  him,  on  his  arrival  at 
^'cn<aille.s  to  obtain  a  private  audience  of  the 
king.  "What  thou  art  to  say  to  the  king,"  con- 
tinued the  apjuiritinn,  "thou  unit  not  be  informed 
of  till  the  dav  of  thy  being  at  court,  when  I  shall 
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appear  to  ihce  again,  and  give  ll>ee  full  iniilructions. 
But  forget  not  that  tby  life  depends  upon  the 
Becrecy  which  I  enjoin  thee  on  what  has  passed 
between  ub,  towards  evciy  one,  only  not  towards 
the  intendant."  At  these  won  Is  the  spirit  vaniahed, 
leaving  the  poor  man  half  dead  with  terror. 
Scarcely  was  ho  come  a  little  to  himself,  when  his 
wife  entered  the  apartment  where  he  was,  perceivcil 
his  uneasiness,  and  inquired  after  the  cause.  But 
the  threat  of  the  spectre  was  yet  too  much  present 
to  his  niind,  to  let  her  draw  a  satisfactory  answer 
from  him.  The  repeated  refusals  of  the  hiubnnd 
did  but  servo  to  shaipen  the  curiosity  of  the  wife  ; 
the  poor  man,  for  the  sake  of  quietness,  had  at 
length  the  indiscretion  to  teU  her  all,  even  to  the 
minutest  particulars :  and  the  moment  he  had 
finished  his  confession,  he  paid  for  liis  weakness  by 
the  loss  of  his  bfe.  The  wife,  violently  terrified 
at  this  unexpected  catastrophe,  persuaded  herself, 
however,  that  wliat  had  happened  to  her  husband 
might  be  merely  the  effect  of  on  overheated 
imagination,  or  some  other  accident ;  and  thought 
it  best,  aa  well  on  her  own  account,  as  in  regard 
to  the  memory  of  her  deceased  husband,  to  conhdc 
the  secret  of  ihia  event  only  to  a  few  relations  and 
intimate  friends. 

'But  another  inhabitant  of  the  town,  having, 
shortly  after,  the  some  apporition,  imparted  the 
stningo  occurrence  to  his  brother;  andliis  impru- 
dence was  in  like  manner  punishe<I  by  a  sudden 
de.ith.  And  now,  not  only  at  Salon,  but  for  more 
than  twenty  milea  oroimd,  these  two  surprising 
deaths  became  the  subject  of  general  conversation. 

'  The  some  ghost  again  appeared,  after  some  days, 
to  a  farrier,  who  lived  only  at  the  diitimce  of  a  couple 
of  houses  •  from  the  two  that  had  so  quickly  died  ; 
and  wha  having  learned  wisdom  from  the  misfor- 
tune of  his  neighhoure,  did  not  delay  one  moment 
to  repair  to  the  intendant.  It  cost  hint  greai 
trouble  to  get  the  private  audience,  as  ordered  by  the 
spectre,  being  treated  by  the  magistrate  as  a  person 
not  right  in  the  head.  "  I  easily  concave,  so  picnic 
your  excellency,"  replied  the  farrier,  who  was  a 
sensible  man,  and  much  respected  as  such  at  Sidon, 
that  I  must  seem  in  your  eyes  to  be  playing  an 
extremely  ridiculous  part ;  but  if  you  would  be 
pleased  to  order  your  sub-delegates  to  enter  upon 
an  examination  mto  the  hasty  death  of  the  two 
inhabitants  of  Salon,  who  received  the  same  com- 
mission from  the  ghost  as  I,  I  flatter  myself  that 
your  excellency,  before  the  week  be  out,  ■will  hars 
me  called." 

'  In  fact,  Francois  Michel,  for  that  was  the 
farrier's  name,  after  infoimation  had  been  taken 
concerning  the  death  of  the  two  jwrsons  mentioned 
by  him,  was  sent  for  again  to  tlic  intendant,  who 
now  listened  to  him  with  far  greater  attention  than 
he  had  done  before  ;  then  giving  him  dispatches 
to  Mons,  de  Baolicfieux,  minister  and  secretary  of 
state  for  Province,  and  at  the  same  time  presenting 
him  with  money  to  defray  his  travelling  expenses, 
wished  him  a  happy  journey. 

'  The  intendant,  fearing  lest  so  young  a  minister 
ns  M.  de  Baobcfieiut  might  accu^^e  him  of  too  givnt 
creduLty,  and  give  occasion  to  the  court  to  make 
themselves  merry  nt  his  expense,  hail  enclosed 
with  the  dispatchca,  not  only  tlic  records  of  tbo 

*  Miglii  not  prr1i.ni>ii  tbi>  orounohuiot,  (iropcrl;  seised 
li»To  ooodaood  to  tnoo  ont  thr  •."-•r  • 
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cxaminatioas  Uken  by  his  sub-delegates  at  Solon, 
but  also  added  the  certificate  of  the  lieutenant- 
general  de  juaticc,  which  was  attested  ond  sub- 
scribed by  all  the  officers  of  the  department 

Michel  arrived  at  Versailles,  and  was  not  a  little 
perplexed  about  what  he  should  say  to  the  minister, 
as  the  spirit  had  not  yet  appeared  to  him  agoia 
according  to  its  promise.  But  in  that  very  night 
the  spectre  threw  open  the  cuilaiiis  of  his  bed,  bid 
him  take  courage,  and  dictated  to  him,  word  for 
word,  what  he  was  to  deliver  to  the  minister,  and 
what  to  the  king,  and  to  them  alone.  "Many 
difficulties  will  be  laid  in  thy  way,"  ailded  the 
Lhost,  "  in  obtaining  tliis  private  audience  ;  but 
beware  of  desisting  from  thy  purpose,  and  of  letting 
the  secret  bo  drawn  from  thee  by  the  minister  or 
by  ,any  one  else,  as  tliou  wouldst  not  fall  d&id  upon 
the  spot." 

'  Tlic  minister,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  did 
his  utmost  to  worm  out  the  mystery :  but  the 
farrier  was  firm,  and  kept  sUence,  swore  that  his 
life  was  at  stake,  and  at  lost  concluded  with  these 
words  :  that  he  might  not  think  that  what  he  hod 
to  tell  the  king  was  all  a  mere  farce,  he  need  only 
mention  to  lus  m.iiesty,  in  liis  name,  "that  his 
luajcsty,  at  the  last  huntuig-party  at  Fontoinebleau, 
had  himself  seen  the  spectre ;  that  bis  horse  took 
fright  at  it,  and  started  aside  ;  that  his  majesty, 
as  the  apparition  lasted  only  a  moment,  took  it 
for  a  deci'ption  of  sight,  and  therefore  spoke  of  it 
to  no  one. 

'  This  last  circumstance  struck  the  minister ; 
and  he  now  thought  it  his  duty  to  .icquaint  the 
king  of  the  farrier's  arrival  at  Versailles  and  to  give 
him  an  account  of  the  wonderful  tale  he  related. 
But  how  great  was  his  surprise,  when  the  monareh, 
after  a  momentary  silence,  required  to  speak  -with 
tlie  farrier  in  private,  and  that  immediately ! 

'What  passed  during  this  extraordinary  inter- 
view never  transinred.  All  that  is  known  is,  that 
the  spirit-seer,  after  having  stayed  tluee  or  four 
days  at  court,  publicly  took  leave  of  the  king,  by 
his  o\vn  permission,  as  he  was  setting  out  for  the 
chase. 

'It  was  even  asserted  th.it  the  Due  do  Duras, 
captain  of  the  guard  in  waiting,  was  heard  to  say 
aloud  on  the  occasion :  "  Sire,  if  your  majesty  huu 
not  expressly  ordered  me  to  bring  this  man  to  youx 
presence,  I  should  never  have  done  it,  for  most 
assuredly  he  is  a  fool !"  The  king  answered  smil- 
ing: "Dear  Duros,  thus  it  is  that  men  frctmontly 
judge  falsely  of  their  neighbour ;  he  is  a  more 
sensible  man  than  you  and  many  others  imagine." 

'This  speech  of  the  king's  made  great  impression. 
People  exerted  all  their  ingenuity,  but  in  vain,  to 
decipher  the  purport  of  the  onnferencc  between 
the  farrier  and  the  king  and  the  minister  Baobe- 
fieux.  The  vulgar,  alwayi*  cxedtUoua,  and  conse- 
quently fond  of  tbo  niarv.'Uous,  took  it  into  thwir 
hea'ls  that  the  imposts,  which  had  been  laid  on  by 
reason  of  tho  long  and  burdensome  war,  were  tliu 
real  motives  of  it,  and  drvw  from  it  happy  omnu 
of  a  speefly  relief;  but  they,  norcrtholess,  wcru 
continued  i  ■    > -c. 

'The  s]'  1  ing  thnii  t^iken  Vav*  of  tho 

'■  ■  ■■  •     ■       nojr 

to 


nvTm  FEoraAi^  OR 
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BIFUe-BBOOTTSO  MATCH  IN  BOLEURB. 


{HUlI        L  L'Utii71Utl|i.-C^ 


:ill  pii.'tiiig  in  several  coUco 

•-.    That  which  the  writer  of 

I. presented  the  visage   of  a 

;  nve  to  forty  yenr«  of  nge  ; 

rather    pensive,   and    liad 


vhtt  tbo  Fniich  term  phyiioncmi«  di  caratiere.' 


TUB  Tia  rSDSKAL,   OH  RIFLE-SIIOOTINO 
lUICn    IN  60LEDBE. 


lu. 


'  Swiss  hove   l)een   tamed 
for  llie  U80   of  the  rifle 
lonjj  befoio  English  vol- 
unteers     disputed      the 
7  .VH.ii^  with  iheni.    Their  natioDal 
111.    ^11  ..test  festival  in  the  year,  and 
vo  piutuxMiiue  a  style,  that  the  tourist 
ury  a  few  days  in  order  to  have  an 


opportunity  of  witnessing  it,  when  he  may  also 
observe  the  national  miuiners  and  costume  more 
closely  than  he  will  be  able  to  do  in  a  hasty  tour 
throUBh  the  country.  It  is  held  at  each  of  the 
capit-us  of  the  cantons  in  turn  the  first  week  in 
Julyi  commencing  invariably  on  a  Sunday.  On 
Saturday  evening,  all  the  hotels  are  crowded  for 
the  opening  procession  next  Stxnduy  morning. 
From  six  aji.  on  that  day  ustU  nine,  on  the  occasion 
when  the  writer  was  present,  the  broad  flight  of 
steps  leading  up  to  the  cathedral  at  Soleure  was 
crowded  by  worshippers.  Mnss  was  repeated  again 
and  again  to  each  relay,  and  then,  the  religious 
duties  of  the  day  being  over,  all  gave  themselves 
up  to  pleasure.  The  streets  were  one  mass  of 
people  waiting  for  the  procession.  The  burning 
sun  of  a  beautiful  summer-day  lightened  up  the 
scene,  the  cannon  roared,  bands  of  music  added 
their  sweet  tones,  and  the  variety  of  a  hundred 
^y  and  fantastic  costumes  dazzled  the  eye  of  the 
mused  spectator  in  the  windows.  Then  came  the 
■  ry  :  '  Here  is  the  procession.'  At  its  head  walked 
the  juniors,  with  two  pieces  of  cannon  and  fifty 
cuns ;  bcliind  ihcm  a  man  in  the  costume  of 
William  Tell,  the  patron  of  riflemen,  preceded  the 
body  of  markers,  who  were  dressed  in  bright-red 
blouses  with  white  coniings,  carrying  at  the  cud 
of  a  stick  the  white  disks  which  serve  to  mark  the 
shots.  Then  came  the  military  band,  followed  by 
the  committee  canying  the  federal  banner,  bearing 
the  motto:  'LiBERir,  Equality,  Fraternitv? 
The  deputations  of  marksmen  from  each  canton,  in 
the  greatest  variety  of  picturesque  costume,  fol- 
lowed :  those  of  Soleuro  wearing  gray  felt-hats, 
adorned  with  green  ribbons ;  the  Honseatic  towns, 
Bremen  and  Lubcck,  sent  their  quota,  dressed  in 
rich  green  and  gold  coats,  with  a  high-crowned  hat 


PZA&Um  AT  THE  TIR  rKnCRAL. 


villi  a  plume  of  ffithers.  Most  of  those 
IMMA  haA  n  b(<ii(|n<'t  (if  tlowers  in  the  front  of 
UMirlMia,i'  I  y  some  fair  friend. 

Um  ainr  '  about  half  a  mile  from 

H«»  tity,  n    iw-'uaiiiii    jijiin,  surronnded   by   the 

Vn^a  Motmlaixu.      A  splendid   avenue  of  trco» 

'  '  19  lo  th«  a»v  paTilion  of  glnss  (see  illustra- 

an  Um   wUswing  pege^   where   tlio  pn^ca 

■awful  compel  iters  wrr^  hung.    They 

ed  mUiit><  nfl'ji',  'uy",  j;old  and  silver 

OOttEn,    ana     (nirscj     tilled    with    gold 


Napoleons,  amounting  in  all  to  a  hundred  ond  fifty 
thousand  franca.  To  the  left  was  the  stand  for  the 
shooters,  n  long  covered  shed  opposite  twenty-seven 
targets,  furnished  with  long  tables  for  the  conve- 
nii;uce  of  loading.  At  each  successful  shot  a  pap«t 
ticket  was  given  to  the  marksman,  which  ho  stuck 
in  the  ribbon  of  his  hat ;  at  the  end  of  tlie  day 
tbcy  were  presented  anrl  countefl  up,  and  he  who 
could  return  into  the  city  in  the  evening  with  a 
h.ilful  received  much  applause.  Not  the  least 
amusing  part  was  to  turn  to  the  right,  ond  walk 
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0U>  BCABLETT. 


through  the  niagnificcnt  dining-room,  and  then 
into  Sie  temjxinirj-  kitclions,  whore  hnndifds  of 
cooks  were  prejiariiig  substantial  roast  and  boiled 
joint*  of  uicnt,  with  puddinj^  and  pie*  innuineraVile. 
The  writer  ix>uld  not  help  thiiiking  how  much 
better  they  maiuij;e  the  connui&sariat  dcpartiucnt 
abroad  than  in  KugLtnd,  where  the  cold  pork -pie 
and  glass  of  nie  is  the  usual  refreshment  at  nlle 
loiuwE.  The  women  take  a  yctt  active  pirt  La  the 


success  of  their  brothers  or  lovers.  Most  of  them 
were  without  bonnets :  the  Unterwaldc-n,  in  their 
singular  fan-like  lace  head-dress  ;  tl)e  Bernese,  in 
their  wiile-brinuncd  hats ;  the  Loeche,  with  the 
circle  of  plaited  ribbon,  giving  a  m^st  singular 

Xct  to  the  scene  ;  wluUt  the  velvet  coisngc, 
:e  habit-shirt  and  sleeves,  silver  chains,  and 
short  petticoat  bordered  T»-ith  red,  is  the  pictures<jno 
cojtnme  of  most  of  the  women  (see  illustration 


-•-^ 


iiAU.  or  rMus  at  tiu  toi  noiMi. 


on  the  precoling  F«(;p).  The  (shooting  tuoalljr 
Wt«  fn>m  SuiMay  to  Sundnv.  (Iiouch  scnno- 
timea,    from    the    nuiiilwr   of  <.   it   U 

prolonged  for  a  few  ilays.     Tli.  .'f  prixcs 

receive  an  enthusiastic  o^•aliou.  oach  tvtnming 
to  his  family  and  business  wHth  the  rcwwuriiig 
NBtiinent  that  he  l>clongs  to  one  mst  family, 
bcsaring  tliis  dencc :   '  Ono  for  olL  and  all  for 

OBCl' 

OLD   PCAM.CTT. 

Tl'icA.  Jiilv    5     l".!ll     T!..!,,  tl    S.-iflfttt,  WXUm   of 

1  f  9«s  harins 

1  rcAlUKA     A 


short,  stouL  hai6y,  and  self-complacent,  perfectly 

Siii!;i{ii<<7.  and  perhaps  even  proud  of  his  jirofession, 

:.t  to  be  ex1iil>itv<i  with  all  ita  insignia 

'     Two  qncrns  hail  passed  f!iTi'n::li  his 

hrtud^      :  '  •'::  •   '     i   u'-.:-h  givca  a  1  :   to 

ke.    An  o'-  .th, 

l.ut 


cjneiii.^  .  ■. 
who  haii  s< 


daw,  prabtuKts  ">"  other  u^oatc 
OaL  ud  haaNwe  aair  i>W>'*  ^ 
tUs  hrdy  portr- ••—  -'  •■-    -" 
b«Urr(«l  to  bA 

hi*.- 


:,.p, 
tllO- 

-  of 


IQ 


ilm   iuitl 


Tlie  following  rcrscn  below  the  portrait  are  cliar- 
•ctxTMlic  of  liis  age  : 

''"  r    ^irt>  stand  on  hie  ; 
Ilia  tiiKiy  lyp. 
4'.'  and  death-time  show, 
'ly  heis  token  (sj  you  may  konir. 
unae  ^l^r  rtrvn-zih  and  stimly  lymm, 
.  with  visage  (Trim  ; 
within  this  place 
^  "  i'T»  in  his  life's  ap.-vco 

lis  own  time  came, 
.  -  r  him  the  same 
^\  u  liiiue  :  no  doulit  his  soulc  doth  live  for  aye, 
la  licaven.  though  here  his  body  chwi  in  ch»y.' 

Tix*  ftrot  of  the  queens  inttrred  by  Scarlett  was 
OUhuiae,  the  divorced  wife  of  Henrj-  VIIL,  who 


JULY   2.         cmtDIlEX  DETAINED  FOR  A  FATBER's  DEBT. 


died  in  1535  at  Kirabolton  Castle,  in  Huntingdon- 
sliirc.  The  second  wus  Marj-  Queen  of  Scots,  who 
was  beheaded  nt  Fotheringay  in  1587,  and  first 
interred  here,  though  subsequently  tTans]>ortcd  to 
Westminster  Abbey. 

A  droll  circumstance,  not  very  promineiit  in 
Scarlett's  portrait,  is  his  wearing  a  short  wliip  under 
his  girdle.  Why  should  a  sexton  bo  invested  with 
Huch  an  article/  The  writer  has  not  the  least 
doubt  that  old  Robert  required  a  whip  to  keep  off 
the  boys,  while  engaged  m  hia  professional  opera- 
tions. The  curiosity  of  boys  reganliug  graves  and 
funerals  is  one  of  their  most  irrcpressibla  passions. 
Every  grave-<lig^er  who  works  in  a  churchyard 
open  to  the  pubbc,  knows  this  well  by  troublesome 
experience.    An  old  man,  who  about  fifty  years 


[^ 


ini.RTT,  THE  rETERBOBOtrOH  SEXTON. 


till*  melancholy  trade  at  Falkirk,  in 
miule  a  paction  with  the  bovs 
■ — 'Noo,  laddies,  ye  maun   biiie 
t  luT  a  V.  '       •-  nip  back  the  mools  into 

t  (MTV,  o:  '  bring  ye  a'  forrit,  and 

I  tin:  e>--  V ,  "  "^  •'  •i  's  dune.' 

i'   FOR  A    father's  DEBT. 

tflfi^t  .'ifl,  n  (.incTilar  trial  come  on 

'iiMance,  at  Paris, 

^AMk;.  I  of  a  debtor  may 

a  jilcdge  for  the  debt. 

.  e  cnildrcn,  and  some 


domestic  servants,  lived  for  a  time  at  a  large  hotel 
at  Paris  ;  and  as  they  could  not  or  would  not  pay 
their  account,  they  removed  to  a  smaller  establish- 
ment, the  Hotel  iBritannique,  the  owner  of  which 
consented  to  make  himself  responsible  for  the  debt 
to  the  other  house.    After  the  family  had  remained 

with  him  for  a  considerable  time.  Air disiip- 

peared,  and  never  returned  to  the  hotel,  sending 

mejcly  a  letter  of  excu.ws.    Then  Mrs  went 

away,  leaving  the  children  and  servants  behind.  The 
servants  were  discharged ;  but  the  hotel-keeper 
kindly  supported  the  five  children  thus  strangely 
left  on  his  hands,  until  hia  bill  had  run  up  to  the 
largo  sum    of   20,(X)0    francs  (about    £800).     A 
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demiind  was  then  niiulc  upon  liiiii  (without  reveftl- 
ing  to  liim  the  present  dwelling-place  of  the 
parents)  to  deliver  op  the  children  ;  ho  refused, 
unless  the  bill  was  paid ;  whereupon  a  suit  was 
uistituted  against  hun.  M.  Charles  Ledra,  the 
advocate  for  the  parents,  passed  the  highest  enco- 
miums on  the  generous  hotel-keeper,  and  said  that 
he  himself  woiud  use  all  his  influence  to  induce 
the  father  to  pa^  the  debt  so  indisputably  due  ; 
but  u'lde'i,  that  his  own  present  duty  was  to  contend 
against  the  detention  of  tlie  children  as  a  pledge 
for  the  debt  Tlie  president  of  the  tribunal,  M. 
DclwUeyine,  equally  praised  the  hotel-keeper,  but 
decided  that  the  law  of  France  would  not  permit 
the  detention  of  the  childretL  Tliey  were  given 
np,  irrespective  of  the  navment  of  the  debt,  which 
was  left  to  be  enforced  by  other  tribunals. 


JULY  3. 

St  Phoeas,  martyr,  303.  8t  GantUieni,  abbot  in  Brit- 
tnDT,  6tb  century.  8t  Bcrtran,  liubop  of  Man^  023. 
St  Gutbagoo,  recluse  at  Oontkerk,  Sth  veatnr;. 

Bom. — Louis  XI.  of  Franco,  1423,  Bourf/ft ,-  Henry 
Grattnn,  Irish  parliamenUiry  orator,  1746,  DuUin. 

Died. — Mary  de  Medicia,  motlier  of  Louis  Xtll.  of 
Franoo,  1042,  Cologm;  Ferdinand,  Duko  of  Bronawick, 
\192,  BrunnkJe. 

HKiniY    GRATTAN. 

Ireland  has  great  honour  in  producing  Heiiry 
Orattan,  and  she  will  never  bo  politically  Iwyond 
hope  while  she  continues  to  rencmte  Ids  memory, 
With  every  temptation  to  become  the  tool  of  the 
British  ministry,  he  came  forward  as  the  unflinching 
advocate  of  the  just  rights  and  independence  of 
his  country ;  a  Protestant,  he  never  ceased  to 
clum  equal  rights  for  an  opposite  class  of  believers. 
In  the  blotte<I  page  of  Irish  history,  it  is  tnily  a 
bright  spot  where  Qratton  (1760)  obtains  in  the 
native  puiliameut  the  celebrated  resolution  as  to 
its  sole  competency  to  make  laws  for  Ireland.  An 
irreproachable  private  life  oxlmirably  supports  the 
grandeur  of  his  public  career. 

An  anecdote  of  Grattan's  boyhood  shews  the 
possession  of  that  powerful  will  without  which 
there  can  Ihj  no  true  greatness :  '  When  very 
young,  Mr  Gnttan  had  been  frightened  by  stories 
of  ghosts  and  hobgoblins,  whioh  nurses  are  in 
the  habit  of  relating  to  dtildrcn,  so  much  bo,  as 
to  affect  his  nerves  in  the  highest  degree.  Ho 
could  not  bear  )>eing  left  alone,  or  remaining 
long  without  any  person,  in  the  dark.  This 
feeling  he  determined  to  overcome,  and  he 
adopted  a  bold  plan.  In  the  dead  of  night  he  used 
to  resort  to  a  churchyard  near  his  father's  house,  and 
there  he  used  to  sit  upon  the  gravestones,  whilst 
the  penipirntion  poured  down  liis  face  ;  but  by 
these  efforts  ho  at  length  suci'i-oded  and  overcame 
his  ncTVOTis  sensation.  This  certainly  was  a  strong 
proof  of  eotunge  in  a  diild.' — Memoirs  of  Henry 
Orattan  hy  hit  Son  (1848),  v.  21S. 


BXriRATION    OF  THE   COnNlSH    LASGUAOE. 

The  3(1  of  Julv  is  c-'f—'  •■  ■•'  'in   a  very  sli;^ht 
manner,  it  miL-<t  "he  acl.  with  an  event 

of  some  imi>ortane« — thu  i ,„.-iii  and  extinction 
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of   one  of   the    ancient   provincial   languages  uf 
England. 

Slany  have  been  the  conjectures  as  to  the  person 
and  to  the  locality,  where  lived  the  last  inili\'id\iiil 
who  could  speak  Cornish.  Dr  Borlase,  who  pub- 
lished his  History  in  1758,  says  that  'the  language 
had  altogether  ceased,  so  as  not  to  be  spoken 
anywhere  in  convereation ;'  while  Dr  Bryc«  of 
Redruth  affirms  that  the  language  had  its  lost 
struggles  for  life,  at  or  about  the  wild  promin- 
ences of  the  Land's  End.  This  fact  Lhwyd,  in  a 
letter,  March  10,  1701,  corroborates.  Our  doubts 
are,  however,  settled  by  the  detailed  account  of 
Dorothy  Pentreath,  alitui  Jeflries,  who,  bom  in 
16S1,  tved  at  Mouse-hole,  near  Penzance,  and 
conversed  most  fluently  in  the  Cornish  tongue. 
Her  father,  a  fi.iherman,  sent  this  voung  Sibyl  at 
the  ago  of  twelve  with  fish  to  Pcnz.ince.  In 
Comisn  she  sold  them,  no  improbability,  as  not 
imtil  over  twenty  could  she  speak  a  word  of 
English.  The  name  Pentreath  signifies  the  end  of 
th«  tand.  The  following  lines,  giving  Coniifih  and 
English  alternately,  will  serve  to  confirm  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Pentrcatlis : 

TO  KEIORB0I7B  XICB0I.AS  FENTRKA.TIL 

Contreoak  Nicholas  Pentreath, 
Neighboitr  Nidvolat  Pentreath., 
Pa  resso  why  dooz  war  an  treatb 
When  you  come  upon  the  tand. 
Gen  puaeas,  koniero  why  wryth 
WUhJLsh,  take  you  care, 
Tha  gcil  conipez,  hedna  yw  fyr 
To  do  right,  thai  u  wise, 
Hft  cowz  meaz  Desa,  dega, 
A  ml  t/ieak  aloud  TgtKe,  Tythe, 
£nna  ew  ol  guz  dega  gftr. 
There  M  all  your  true  tyUte, 

The  Hon.  Daines  Borrington,  who  travelled  in 
Cornwall  in  1768,  had  an  interview  with  her, 
which  is  described  in  the  A  rdutologia,  voL  iii. : 
'  WTien  we  reached  Mouse-hole,  I  desired  to  be 
introduced  as  a  person  who  had  laid  a  wager,  that 
there  was  no  one  who  could  converse  in  Cornish. 
Upon  which  Dolly  Pentreath  spoke  in  an  angry 
tone  of  voice  for  two  or  three  minutes,  in  n 
language  which  sounded  very  much  like  Welsh. 
The  hut  in  which  she  lived  was  in  a  very  narmw 
lane,  opposite  to  two  rather  better  cottages,  at  the 
doors  of  which  two  other  women  stood,  advanced 
in  years,  and  who,  I  observed,  were  laughing  nt 
what  Dolly  Pentreath  said  to  me.  Upon  thia, 
I  naked  them  whether  she  had  not  been  .i!  ' 
to  which  they  answered:  "Yes,  very  h- 
because  1  supposed  she  could  not  epealv.  »  ..mru  ' 
I  then  said  they  must  be  able  to  talk  it ;  to  which 
they  answered  I'n'v  i',-,nl,l  u,,t  <r.onk  it  r«adily,  but 
that  Ihcy  un'  '\-  ten  or  twclvo 

years  youngfi  !  .' 

8ii  yiiira  alirr  this  visit, 
old  agi',  and  in  her  87th  \  i 

could  walk  sijc  milrs  in  h!ul  ; 

was  unimpairpfl.  and  her  mci 
recoil ei'ttnl  tb- 
to  hear  the  < 
tnh     '  '       ■ 
ail  ■ 
ni. 

tov. 
poi... 
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yak  'If  about  the  ancient  tongue 

be:  died  January  1778,  and  was 

bn>«d  w  i'.ial  Ciiurchyord,  where  her  cpilaph, 
tappoted  to  have  been  written  hy  Mr  Thouisuu  of 
Tian,  nix  IhuB : 

'Ooili  Doll  Ffutieath  eans  hn  doan, 
M«nr»  ha  kledyz  ol  I'aul  plcu, 
N«  ed  sn  Egloz,  gau  ]>olipI  iir&s, 
Bes  mI  Eglciz— hay  coth  Dolly  ess.' 

OU  Doll  P«nlroath.  one  hundred  used  and  two, 
PttCMoil.  and  buried  in  I'otd  pariaE  too, 
Not  in  the  church  with  folks  great. 
But  in  the  churchyuxl,  doth  old  Dolly  lie. 

Thus  much  for  DoU^'.  We  also  learn  that  the 
iBOjpiago  WHS  not  entirely  lost  by  her  death  ;  for  n 
flshemian  of  Mouse-hole,  in  1797,  informed  ^Ir 
Buri&gtOB,  tliat  one  William  Bodenoer  was  the 
iMt  prmm  of  that  place  who  could  speak  in 
Omiiah.  This  nuin,  some  years  younger  than 
Diilly,  frcquenlly   conversed  with  lier,  but  their 

' ■  •■  a  was  scarcely  understood  by  any  one 

icc.     Imposaiolo  aa  it  is  precisely  to 
t  i-..ry  last  conversationalist,  all  accounts 

u  TV  Dorothy  the  latest  fluent  Bpcaker. 

Ti'  ;       c(.ess<irs  may  have  understood  the 

li;:.ii ; A',  they  were  unable  to  maintain  a  dialogue 
i'.  1  1  1  inner  in  which  she  did.  A  letter  from 
'  !   July  3,  1776  (two  years  bcfuro 

i  i  ,  wiCl  shew  the  condition  of  the 

*  Snth  veo  Ene  try  Gerreo  a  pcmp, 
Thcatra  rce  {Nsan  boadjack  an  {uscas 
Ii«  rig  deakcy  L'omoovk  tcrmcu  mc  vco  oiavc, 
Conoaek  evo  all  ne, 
Cc»  rm  yen  jxibblc  younk. 

Uy  age  ti  threeioorc-and-fivc, 

I  an  a  poor  fisherman, 

I  leonud  Comiib  when  I  was  a  boy. 

Conuib  is  all  forgot 

With  young  pcojilc.' 

Arc/uwlugia,  vol.  v. 

Bfldeaoer  died  ia  1794,  leaving  two  sons,  who 

r  not  enongh  of  the  Comi-ih  to  convenw  in  it. 

▼iiittor  to   Pcnjamce   will  direct  his  steps 

miles  west  of  that  place,  he  will  hear  some- 

'  '        '  '•  PentreatD.  and  of  that  langiLige, 

JkJtJ  tf<ui,  founcl  in  her  its  last  efficient 


EXTKAOntdXAET  CALCULATORS. 

On  the  M  of  July  1839,  some  of  the  eminent 
nbos  of  the   Academy  of  Sciences   at  Paris, 
MM.  An?",  I/icroix,  Libri,  and  Sturm, 
ito  tw>!'  iMe  boy,  whoso  powers 

deemed  quite  incxpli- 
TT)'  M;ii:ji  riiile,  II  Sicilian, 

[••li  tb*  »('•  ill  1  \s    -  about  elcviai 

fill  :^    ii'^ki'il    him    several 

:  under  ordinary  circum- 
volution— such  .IS,  tlie 
iiid  tlio  10th  root  (if 
ii-Bo  lu'  MnMWi'M'd  in  Ii.ilf 


US,  tlllll 

ic,  and 
uc  :rawua,  oiid  tlit  uuiuber40  be 


subtracted  from  the  result,  the  remainder  is  eqiml 
to  0  or  zero?'  IL  Anigo  repeated  this  question  a 
second  time,  but  while  ho  was  iinishing  the  Lost 
word,  the  boy  replied  :  'The  number  is  5  !' 

Such  cases  greatly  piuzle  ordinary  mathemati- 
cians. Bniton,  Colbum,  and  Bidder,  have  at 
dilferent  times  exhibited  this  unaccountable  power 
of  accounting.  Jededioh  Buxton,  although  liis 
grandfather  was  a  clergyman  and  liia  father  s 
schoolmaster,  was  so  neglected  in  his  education 
that  he  could  not  even  write ;  his  luental  faculties 
were  slow,  with  the  one  wonderful  exception  of 
his  power  of  mental  arithmetic.  After  hearing  a 
sermon,  ho  remembered  and  cared  for  notliing 
concerning  it  except  the  number  of  words,  which 
he  had  counted  during  their  delivery.  If  a  period 
of  time,  or  the  8i20  of  an  object,  were  mentionu<l 
in  his  hearing,  he  almost  unconsciously  iHigan  to 
count  how  many  seconds,  or  how  ninny  hair's- 
breadths  there  were  in  it.  He  walked  from 
Chesterfield  to  London  on  purpose  to  have  the 
gratification  of  seeing  George  U. ;  and  wliile  in 
the  metropolis,  he  was  token  much  notice  of  by 
luembera  of  the  Royal  Society.  On  one  occasion 
he  went  to  see  Qarrick  in  Richard  III.;  but  instead 
of  attending  to  the  performance  in  the  usual  way, 
he  found  occupation  in  counting  the  nmnber  of 
words  uttered  by  each  performer.  After  striding  over 
a  field  in  two  or  three  directions,  he  would  tell  the 
number  of  square  inches  it  contained.  He  could 
number  all  the  pints  of  beer  he  had  ilrunk  at  all 
the  houses  he  had  ever  visited  during  half  a  cen- 
tury. He  once  set  himself  to  reckon  how  much  a 
farthing  would  amount  to  if  doubled  140  times  ; 
the  result  came  out  in  such  a  stupendous  number 
of  pounds  sterling  aa  required  39  places  of  figures 
to  represent  it.  lu  17&0  this  problem  wag  put  to 
him  :  to  find  how  many  cubical  eighths  of  an  inch 
there  are  in  a  quadrangular  mass  measuring 
23,145,789  vanls  long,  5,642,732  yards  wide,  and 
64,905  yards  thick  ;  he  answered  this,  as  all  tho 
others,  mentally.  On  one  occasion  he  made 
himself  what  he  called  '  drunk  with  reckoning ' 
tho  following :  '  In  2t)0,000  million  cubic  miles, 
how  many  grains  of  eight  dilferent  kinds  o£ 
corn  and  pulse,  and  how  many  hairs  one  inch 
long?'  He  ascertained  by  actual  counting  how 
many  of  each  kind  of  grain,  and  how  many  hairs 
oil  inch  long,  would  go  to  an  inch  cube,  and  then 
set  himself  about  his  enormous  8ell'-impo.Hod 
task.  Ho  could  suspend  any  of  his  ]iroolems 
for  any  length  of  tmie,  and  resume  it  at  the 
point  where  he  left  off;  and  could  converse  on 
other  subjects  while  thus  employed.  He  could 
never  give  any  account  of  the  way  in  which  he 
worked  out  his  problems  ;  nor  ilid  has  singular  but 
exceptional  focidty  bring  him  any  other  advantage 
than  that  of  being  invited  to  the  houses  of  the 
gentry  as  a  kind  of  show. 

Zcrah  Colbum,  who  excited  much  interest  in 
London  in  1812,  was  a  native  of  Vermont,  in  the 
United  States.  At  six  years  old,  he  suddenly 
shewed  extraordinary  powers  of  mental  calculation. 
I5y  processes  which  seemed  to  bo  almost  iincon- 
srioiis  to  himself,  and  were  wholly  so  to  others,  he 
red  arithmetical  questions  of  considerable 
ulty.  ANTicn  eight  years  old,  he  was  brought 
to  London,  where  he  astonish^  many  learned 
nuditora  and  spectators  by  giving  correct  solutions 
to  snch  problems  aa  the  following :  laiaa  8  up  to 
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the  16th  power  ;  give  the  eqiiare  root  of  106,929  ; 
give  the  cute  root  of  208,336,125;  how  many 
secondB  are  there  in  48  years  ?  The  answers  were 
always  given  in  a  very  few  minutes — scpmetimea 
in  a  few  seconds.  He  was  ignorant  of  the  onlinary 
rules  of  arithmetic,  and  did  not  know  how  or  why 
particiil.ir  modes  of  process  came  into  his  mind. 
On  one  occasion,  the  Duke  of  Glouce-'ter  a.'iked  him 
to  multiply  21,734  by  543  ;  something  in  the  boy's 
manner  mduccd  the  duke  to  ask  how  he  did  it, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the  boy  arrived  at  the 
result  by  multiplying  65,202  by  181,  an  equivalent 
process ;  but  why  he  made  this  change  in  the 
factors,  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  could  tell 
Zerah  Colbum  vraa  unlike  other  boys  also  in  this, 
that  he  had  more  than  the  usual  number  of 
toes  and  fingers ;  a  peculiarity  observable  also  in 
his  father  and  in  some  of  hu  brothers. 

An  exceptional  instance  is  presented  in  the  case 
of  Mr  Bidder,  of  this  faculty  being  cultivated  to  a 
highly  useful  purpose.  George  Parker  Bidder, 
when  six  years  oM,  used  to  amuse  himself  bv 
counting  up  to  100,  then  to  10(X),then  to  1,000,000'; 
by  degrees  he  accustomed  himself  to  contemplate 
the  rdataons  of  high  numbers,  and  nscd  to  build 
up  pens,  marbles,  and  shot,  into  squares,  cubes,  and 
other  regular  figures.  He  invented  processes  of 
his  own,  distinct  from  those  given  in  books  on 
arithmetic,  and  could  solve  all  the  usual  questions 
mentally  more  rapidly  than  other  boys  with  the 
aid  of  pen  and  pajwr.  When  he  became  eminent 
as  a  civil  engineer,  he  was  wont  to  embarrass  and 
baffle  the  parliamentary  counsel  on  contested  rail- 
way bills,  by  confuting  their  statements  of  figures 
almost  before  the  words  were  out  of  their  mouths. 
In  1856,  he  gave  to  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers an  interesting  account  of  this  singular  arith- 
metical faculty — so  for,  at  least,  as  to  shew  that 
memory  has  less  to  do  with  it  than  is  generally 
supposed  ;  the  processes  are  actually  worked  out 
teriatim,  but  with  a  rapidity  almost  incouccivuble. 


JULY  4. 

8t  Finbar,  abbot  St  Bolcan,  nbbot  8t  Sisoes  or 
Sisox,  anchoret  in  Kg^t,  about  421>.  81  Bertha,  widow, 
abben  of  Blang;,  in  Artoia,  about  725.  St  Ulric,  bishop 
of  Augsbius,  confessor,  1)73.  St  Odo,  archbishop  oE 
Canterbni;,  confessor,  lOlh  century. 

Sranslatton  of  St  ^ariin. 

That  the  Church  of  Rome  should  not  only  cclfi- 
brate  the  day  of  St  Martin's  death  (November  11), 
but  also  that  of  the  transference  of  his  remains 
from  thcLr  original  hiuulile  resting-place  to  the 
cathedral  of  Tours,  shews  conclusively  the  veneration 
in  which  thia  soldier-saint  was  held.  (See  under 
November  11.)  The  day  continues  to  have  a  place 
in  the  Church  of  EngLand  calendar. 

In  Scotland,  this  used  to  be  called  St  Martin  of 
Bullion's  Day,  and  the  weather  which  prevailed 
upon  it  was  supposed  to  have  a  prophetic  character. 
It  WBS  a  proverb,  that  if  the  deer  rise  dry  and  lie 
down  dry  on  Bullion's  Day,  it  was  a  sign  there 
would  be  a  good  gose-harvcsl — gosn  being  a  term 
for  the  latter  end  of  summer  ;  hence  gose-harvest 
was  an  early  harvest.  It  was  believed  gtnrrally 
over  Europe  that  rain  on  this  day  betokened  wet 
weather  la  the  twenty  ensuing  days. 
20 


J}om. — Christian  Gellert,  German  poet  and  fabulist, 
1715,  Chemnit:^  Saxon'i. 

Dud, — Lord  Save  and  Peal,  beheaded,  1-450,  London  ; 
^Villiam  Birde,  Englisli  composer  of  sacred  music,  1623  ; 
Heric  Cuaubon,  learned  and  controveraial  writer,  1671, 
itir.  Cantrrbury  Cathrrtrai  ;  Henry  Bentinck,  first 
Dnke  of  Portland,  1726.  Jamaira  ;  Samuel  Richard«io, 
novelist,  1761 ;  Fisher  Ames,  American  statesman. 
President  of  Harrard  CoUege,  180S,  Botton,  U.  S. ; 
Bichard  Watson,  bishop  of  LlandalT,  1816  ;  John  Adams, 
second  president  of  the  United  States,  1326  ;  Thomas 
Jefferson,  third  president  of  the  United  States.  1826; 
Ber.  William  Kirbj.  naturalist,  1850,  Barham,  Suffolk  ; 
Bicbard  Orainger,  the  re-edifier  of  Newcastle-on-Tyns, 
1861,  NeoxatUc. 

TBOXAS  JBFFERSOy. 

The  celebrated  author  of  the  American  Declar- 
ation of  Independence,  entered  life  as  a  Viiginiiui 
barrister,  and,  while  still  a  voung  man,  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  House  of  burgesses  for  his  state. 
When  the  disputes  between  the  colonies  and 
mother-country  began,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  measures  for  the  resistance  of  taxation,  and 
for  diffusing  the  some  spirit  through  the  other 
provinces.  Elected  in  1775  to  the  Continental 
Congress,  he  zealously  promoted  the  movement  for 
a  complete  separation  from  England,  and  in  the 
Declaration  of  In<lependence,  which  was  adopted 
on  the  4th  of  July  1776,  he  laid  down  the  pro- 
positions, since  so  often  quoted,  that '  all  men  arts 
created  equal,'  with  '  an  inalienable  right '  to  '  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,'  and  that 
'  governments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the 
ciinsent  of  the  governed.'  AVhen  the  cause  of 
independence  became  triumphant,  Mr  Jefferson 
naturally  took  a  high  place  in  the  administration 
of  the  new  government.  He  successively  filled  th« 
posts  of  governor  of  Virginia,  secretaiy  of  state 
under  the  presidency  of  Washington,  and  vice- 
pn»ident  umler  that  of  John  Adiuns  ;  finally,  in 
1801,  attaining  to  the  presidency,  which  he  held  for 
two  terms  or  eight  years.  While  Washington  and 
Adams  aimed  at  a  strong,  an  aristocmtic,  and  a 
centralising  government,  Jefferson  stood  up  as  the 
mlvocate  of  popular  rights  and  measures.  He 
headed  the  LiDeral  Republican,  or,  as  it  was  afler- 
wonU  colled,  the  Democratic  party.  He  lalxjuxed 
for  civil  and  religious  liberty  and  education.  He 
secured  the  prohibition  of  the  slave  trailc,  and  of 
slavery  over  a  vast  tcrritoiy,  and  was  in  favour  of 
universal  emancipation.  In  Virginia,  he  secured 
the  abolition  of  a  religious  establishment,  and  of 
entails,  and  the  equal  rights  of  both  sexes  to 
inheritance.  The  most  important  measure  of  his 
administration  was  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana, 
iucluiling  the  whole  territory  west  of  the  Alississippi, 
which  was  purchased  of  France  for  l.'),0W),CK)O 
dollars,  His  administration  was  singularly  free 
from  political  favouriti.sm.  It  is  remembered  a* 
one  ot  his  sayings,  that  'he  could  always  find 
better  men  for  every  place  than  his  owu 
Connections.' 

After  retiring  from  the  pp">,iMt'iii?v.  he  ronn.hil 
the  university  of  Virginia,  cai 
correspondence,  cnteruincrl  a 
of  the  world,  and  r- 
phir.-il  pvir<iiit<>,     II 
liji.! 
Uir 
Wi'jle   to  Joliii  / 


nu  fomra  of  jclt. 
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r  ;  rencee,  he  mninUiineil  a  warm  personal 

ii  ■  I   have  ever  dreaded  a  doting  occ  ; 

L  1th  has  been  generally  so  good,  and  is 

I.  1,  that   I  dread   it  still.      The   rapid 

di  i .  11.  during  the  last  winter,  has 

mu.i.:  i':3  that  I  M-e  land.    Duiiiig 

Wiimii^'i  i  tiij'.i  11^  i'.iuperaturc  ;  but  I  ehuddi-r  nt 
til*  •pproach  of  wintt!r,  and  wish  I  could  sleep 
t}ir,ii..^>i  if  wlfli  tlie  donnouie,  and  only  wake  with 
L  ,',  if  over.     They  say  that  Stark 

<"  !  his  room.*     1  am  told  yrni  walk 

wcii  and  nrmiv.  1  can  only  reach  my  garden,  and 
tlut  with  Bensjble  fatifrue.  I  ride,  however,  daily, 
bnt  rvs<ling  is  my  deliglit. — God  bless  you,  and 
give  Tou  health,  .strength,  good  spirits,  and  as 
IBuch  life  as  you  think  worth  Imving.' 

Tli>!  de.-ith  of  .IclfiTson,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three, 
**«  J  Both  he  and  his  friend  Jolm 

Ailaai  .  lie  author  and  the  other  the  chief 

»Jvi«-.it<-  '■!  .11'  Lii'claratioii  of  Independence — each 
having  filled  the  highest  dlliccs  in  the  Republic 
thcr  founded — died  on  the  4th  of  July  1S2G, 
giving  a  singular  soleumily  to  its  fiftieth 
•nnivorsarj'. 

On  the  tomb  of  Jefferson,  at  Monticello,  he  is 
diiictibed  aji  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
ptndonce,  the  founder  of  religious  freedom  in 
VilKinia,  and  of  the  university  of  Virginia  ;  but 
then  te  a  tignificAnt  omission  of  the  fact,  that  bo 
Via  twice  pnaident  of  tlie  United  States. 


•  THE   FODETU   OF  JULY.* 

Where  a  country  or  a  government  has  been 
UBad  in  ll*  •■fTnrr^  to  attain  or  preserve  a  hated 
nile  over  m-  le,  it  must  be  content  to  see 

iUbilttretii  I  ject  of  never-ending  triumph 

and  exultation.     The  joy  attached  to  the  sense  of 
««raj>r  tir  emancipation  tends  to  perpetuate  itself 
i\  celebrations,  in  which  it  i.s  not  likely 
lives  of  the  other  l>arty,  or  the  general 
ju  (•  case,  will  be  very  carefully  considered 

for.    We  may  doubt  if  it  be  morally 
Mictii  tl  '      |i  alive  the  memory  of  facts 

I  »«  «'  :  V  luorlificjitiiru  to  one  party 

_f  do  tii'iiin^UM.u  to  another:  but  we  must  idl 
i  Uiat  It  is  only  nalurul,  and  in  a  meosun?  to 

The  annhreTBary  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
frnfitttC'T.  Jiilv  4,  1770,  has  ever  since  been 
<^t»  °  -real  national  festival   thi-oughout 

the  I  ■  •-,  nnd  wherever  Americans  arc 

■Uttl  I'  rid.    From  Maine  to  Oregon, 

th*  (J.  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in 

torwn  ftul  village,  this  birthday  of  the 
■blic  han  alwavs  hitherto  been  ushered  in 
I  til  ■  '    n«,  the  firing  of  cannon,  the 

I  flog,   and  other  evidences 

!•■) 11^      A  national  salute  is  fired  at 

Boon,  and  at  nun-sct,  from  every  fort  and 

war.     The   nr""-    "■Hitin,  and  volunteer 

Jc,  with  b,'  -ie,  and  join  with 

in  fiatriot      _  ins.     The  fiunous 

I  b  tolemuly  read,  and  orators,  appointed 

■inn.  deliv(>r  what  are  termed  Fourth  of 

history  of  the  country 

*J.  ud  coming  glories  pro- 

Tliii  \ijtutj  fl  the  Pilgrim  tathers,  the 

k  ttaA,  'tlw  victor  of  Bennia^n,'  bad  juat 
MWrfaiMtrthTM. 


heroic  exertions  and  suffejings  of  the  soldiers  of 
the  Revolution,  the  growth  and  power  of  the 
Republic,  and  the  great  future  which  expands 
before  her,  arc  the  staple  ideas  of  these  orations. 
Dijmers,  toasts,  and  speeches  follow,  and  at  night 
the  whole  country  blazes  with  bonfires,  rockets, 
Roman  candles,  and  fireworks  of  every  description. 
In  a  great  city  like  New  York,  Boston,  or  Philo- 
dclphia,  the  day,  and  even  the  night  previous,  is 
insufferably  noisy  with  the  constant  rattle  of 
Chinese-crackers  and  firearms.  In  the  evening, 
the  displays  of  fireworks  in  the  public  squares, 
provided  by  the  authorities,  arc  often  magnificent 

John  Adiims,  second  president  of  the  United 
States,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  edgnera 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  in  a  letter 
written  at  the  lime,  predicted  the  manner  in  which 
it  would  be  celebrated,  and  his  prediction  has 
doubtless  done  something  to  insure  its  own  ful- 
filment. Adams  and  Jefferson,  two  of  the  signers, 
both  in  turn  presidents,  by  n  most  remarkable 
coincidence  died  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
Independence,  in  the  midst  of  the  national  cele- 
bration, which,  being  semi-centennial,  was  one  of 
extraordinary  splendour. 

THE    FAIRLOP    OAK    FESTIVAL. 

The  first  Friday  in  July  used  to  be  marked  by  a 
local  festival  in  Essex,  arising  through  a  simple  yet 
curious  chain  of  circumstances. 

In  Hainault  Forest,  in  Essex,  there  formerly  was 
an  oak  of  prodigious  size,  known  for  and  wide  as 
the  Fairlop  Oak.  It  came  to  be  a  ruin  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  centurj',  and  in  June 
1806  was  in  great  part  destroyed  by  an  accidental 
fire.  When  entire — though  the  statement  seems 
hardly  credible — it  is  said  to  have  had  a  girth  of 
thirty-six  feet,  and  to  have  had  seventeen  branches, 
each  ns  largo  as  an  ordinary  tree  of  its  species.  A 
vegetable  prodigy  of  such  a  character  could  not 
fail  to  become  a  most  not^tble  and  venemted  object 
in  the  district  where  it  grew. 

Far  back  in  the  last  centurv,  there  lived  an 
cfttiiuablo  block  and  pump  maker  in  Wapping, 
Daniel  Day  by  name,  out  generally  known  by  the 
quaint  appellative  of  Goofi  Lay.  Haunting  a  small 
rural  retreat  which  he  had  acquired  in  Es.sex,  not 
far  from  Fairlop,  Mr  Day  became  deeply  interested 
in  the  grand  old  tree  above  described,  and  began 
a  practice  of  re.sorting  to  it  on  the  first  Friday  of 
July,  in  order  to  cat  a  rustic  dinner  with  a  few 
friends  under  its  branches.  His  dinner  was  com- 
posed of  the  good  old  English  fare,  beans  and  bacon, 
which  he  never  changed,  and  which  no  guest 
ever  complained  of.  Indeed,  beans  and  bacon 
liecome  identified  with  the  festival,  and  it  would 
have  been  an  interference  with  many  hallowed 
associations  to  moke  any  change  or  even  addition. 
By  and  by,  the  neiglibours  caught  Mr  Day's  spirit, 
and  came  in  multitudes  to  join  in  his  festivities. 
As  a  necessary  consequence,  traificking-people  come 
to  sell  refreslunents  on  the  spot ;  afterworda 
commerce  in  hard  and  soft  wares  found  its  way 
thitlier  ;  shows  and  tumbling  followed  ;  in  short, 
a  regiUar  fair  was  at  last  concentrated  around  tba 
Fairlop  Oak,  such  as  Gay  describes  : 

Pedlars'  stalls  with  gbtt'ring  toys  are  laid. 
The  vorioiu  foirioga  of  the  cuuntry-maiib 
Lons  silken  Ucea  hang  upon  the  twioc. 
And  rows  of  pina  and  onibcr  bracelets  ihine. 
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THE  FAIRLOP  OAK  FESTIVAU 


Here  tbo  ti^ht  1ji^8,  knives,  comha,  anrl  sciBsora  spies, 
And  loott  on  thimbles  with  desiring  eyes. 
Tlie  mouotebnnk  now  treads  the  stage,  and  sells 
His  pills,  his  ba1s,'uns,  and  his  ague-spells : 
Now  o'er  .and  o'er  the  nimble  tumbler  springs, 
And  on  the  rope  the  vent'rous  m.aiden  swings ; 
Jack  Pudding,  in  his  party-coloured  jacket, 
Tosses  the  glove,  and  Jokes  at  ev'ry  twieket : 
J/crr  raree-shows  arc  seen,  and  Punch's  fcata, 
And  {wckets  picked  in  crowds  and  v.-vrious  cheats. 

Mr  Day  baxl  thus  the  satisfaction  of  introdacing 
the  appearances  of  ciriluation  in  a  district  whicE 


hod  heretofore  been  chiefly  noted  as  a  haunt  of 
banditti. 

Fun  of  this  kind,  like  fume,  naturally  gathers 
fore*  as  it  goes  along.  Wo  learn  that  for  some 
years  before  the  death  of  Mr  Day,  which  took 
place  in  1767,  the  piunj)^and-block-makeis  I'f 
Wapping,  to  the  amount  of  thirty  or  forty,  used 
to  como  each  first  Friday  of  July  to  the  Kairlop 
beans-and-bacon  feast,  seated  in  a  boat  formed  of  a 
single  piece  of  wood,  and  mounted  upon  wheels, 
covered  with  on  awning,  and  drawn  by  six  horses. 
As  they  went  accompanied  by  a  bond  cf  mnm'ciaTMS 


FAIBLOP  OAK. 


it  may  be  readily  supposed  how  the  country-people 
woidd  Hock  round  J  attend,  and  stare  at  their 
anomalous  vehicle,  as  it  hurled  madly  along  the 
way  to  the  forest.  A  local  poet,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  company,  gives  us  just  a  faint  huit  of 
the  feelings  connected  with  this  journey  : 

'  O'er  land  our  vessel  bent  its  course, 
Ouardcnl  by  troops  of  foot  and  horse  ; 
Our  anchors  they  were  all  a-i)cak. 
Our  crew  were  balin);  from  each  leak. 
On  Stratford  bridge  it  made  me  cjuiver, 
Lest  thry  should  spill  us  iu  the  nver.' 

The  founder  of  the  Fairlop  Festival  was  remark- 
able for  benevolence  and  a  few  innocent  eccen- 
tricities, lie  was  never  married,  but  bestowed  as 
much  kindness  npon  the  children  of  a  bister  as  he 
could  have  spent  npon  his  own.  He  hud  a  female 
ser>'ant,  a  widow,  who  hud  been  eicht-and-twenty 
yeiirs  \y\tli  him.  As  she  hrt<l  in  ufe  loved  two 
thiiit's  in  especial,  her  wedding-ring  and  her  tea, 
he  caused  her  to  be  buried  witli  the  former  on  her 
finger,  and  a  pound  of  tea  ia  each  hand — the  latter 
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circiimst-incc  being  tlie  more  remarkable,  ns  ho 
himself  disliked  tea,  and  made  no  use  of  iU  Hu 
had  a  number  of  little  aversions,  but  no  rtjsent- 
mcnts.  It  ch.nnged  the  usual  composed  and  omiablo 
expression  of  his  counk'n.ince  to  hear  of  any  one 
going  to  law.  He  literally  every  day  relieved  the 
poor  at  his  gate.  He  often  lent  sumii  of  money  to 
dc-=!enTng  persons,  charging  no  interest  for  it. 
When  ho  had  attained  a  considerable  age,  the 
Fairlop  Oak  lost  one  of  its  branches.  Accepting 
the  fact  as  an  omen  of  his  oA\'n  approaching  end, 
he  caused  the  detached  limb  of  the  tree  to  be 
fashioned  into  a  coffin  for  himself,  and  this  con- 
venience he  took  care  to  try,  lest  it  should  prove 
too  short.  By  his  request,  his  body  was  borne  in 
its  coflin  to  Barking  churchyard  by  water,  in  a 
boat,  the  worthy  old  gentleman  having  conlnictcd 
a  piejudice  oyaiuiit  all  land  vehicles,  the  living 
horae  included,  in  consequence  of  being  so  often 
tlu-own  from  them  in  his  varions  journeys.' 

*  fairlop  ami  its  fotaidtr,  printed  at  Tothui,  1M7. 
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from  the  earlier  half  of  the  ciclitcenth  centurj-. 
The  rules,  including  those  notable  ones  regarding 
rounds,  and  the  interval  of  half  a  minute  between 
each,  which  give  eui-li  a  marked  character  to  the 
practice — a  sort  of  humauity  relieving  its  barbarism 
— were  the  production  of  John  Broughton,  who 
kept  a  bootli  for  the  exhibition  of  boxing  in 
thu  Tottenham  Court  Road ;  tliey  are  dated  the 
10th  of  August  1743.  It  seems  to  have  been 
on  the  decline  of  sword-combat  exhibitions  in 
the  reign  of  George  L,  that  the  compuTativcty 
harmless  amusement  of  boxing  arose.  There 
appears  to  be  no  such  thing  known  at  an  earlier 
date. 

Broughton  was  the  first  who  stood  in  the  position 
of  Champion — a  distinction  which  he  hold  for 
eighteen  years.  It  gives  a  curious  idea  of  the 
ta-stes  of  the  English  of  his  day,  that  his  most 
notable  patron  was  the  king's  second  son,  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  so  noted  for  his  butcheries 
after  the  Ijattle  of  CuUoden.  The  duke  prob- 
ably attended  Broughtou's  boxing-booth  within 
a  week  of  his  going  forth  upon  that  famotis 
expedition,  in  which  the  fate  of  a  dynasty  was 
decided ;  probably,  it  was  one  of  the  first 
places  of  amusement  he  went  to  after  his 
triumphant  return.  He  once  took  Broughton 
with  him  on  a  journey  to  the  continent,  and  on 
shewing  liim  the  grenadier  guards  at  Berlin,  a.sked 
the  jiugilifit  wliat  he  thought  of  any  of  tho.se 
fellows  for  a  '  set-to  ; '  to  which  Broughton  is 
said  to  have  answered,  tliat  he  would  have  no 
objection  to  take  up  the  whole  regiment,  if  he 
were  only  allowed  a  breakfast  between  eoch  two 
battles. 

Broughton  was  admitted  to  have  a  constant 
originality,  as  well  as  great  power,  in  his  style 
of  boxing,  and  he  Sfems  to  have  l)een  a  man  of 
sense  and  ability,  apart  from  his  profession. 
He  was  at  the  very  acme  of  his  reputation, 
when  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  a 
quarrel  with  a  butcher  named  Slack,  who  cjn- 
sequcntly  challenged  him.  The  champion  hiiiist-l  f, 
and  the  whole  circle  of  Ids  friends  and  admirers, 
regarded  the  challenger  with  contempt,  and  when 
the  combat  coimucnced,  the  bettujg  was  ten 
to  one  in  Broughton's  favour.  But  Slack  con- 
trived, at  an  early  period  of  the  contest,  to 
hit  Broughton  between  the  eyes,  and  blinded 
him.  The  poor  man  had  undiminished  strength, 
but  he  was  not  able  to  see  his  antagonist  His 
royal  patron,  with  characteristic  brutality,  called 
out  to  nim : '  Why,  Broughton,  you  can't  fight — you 
are  beat ! ' 

[ '  Proud  Cumberland  prances,  insidting  the  slain.'  ] 

It  was  too  true.  The  fight  closed  in  fourteen 
minutes,  with  the  defeat  of  the  hitherto  un- 
matched hero.  'The  faces  in  the  amphitheatre,' 
says  the  historian  of  the  d.iy,  'were  of  all 
manner  of  colours  and  lengths.'  Tlie  duke  was 
understood  to  have  lost  thousands  on  the 
occasion.  Slack,  by  lus  adroit  blow,  gained  six 
hundred  pounds. 

Broughton  survived  in  obscurity,  but  in  com- 
pamtive  affluence,  for  thirty-nine  years,  dying  on 
the  Slh  of  January  IThO,  at  a  very  aclvanced 
age.  The  father,  iis  he  may  well  be  called,  of 
this  'truly  English  art,'  lies  buried  in  Lambeth 
churchyard. 
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QUEEN   MAGDALEN. 

The  death  of  the  French  princess,  Magdalen, 
consort  of  James  V.  of  Scotland,  is  a  very  affect- 
ing incident.  The  young  Scottish  monarch  liad 
voyaged  to  Franco  in  the  summer  of  1536,  to 
see  the  daughter  of  the  Due  de  Vendome,  with 
a  view  to  marriage ;  but,  not  affecting  her  on 
intimate  acquaintance,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to 
the  royal  family  as  likely  to  furnish  him  a  better 
bride.  Tlie  king,  Francis  I.,  received  him  with 
great  kindness  at  a  place  to  the  south  of  Lyon, 
and  thence  conducted  him  to  a  castle  where  his 
family  was  residing.  He  found  the  Princess 
Magdalen  imable  to  ride  on  horseback,  as  her 
mother  and  other  ladies  did,  but  obliged  by 
weakness  of  health  to  bo  carried  in  a  chariot. 
'  Yet,  not»vitlistanding  her  sickness ' — so  the 
contemporary  Scottish  historian  Lindsay  informs 
us — '  fra  the  time  she  saw  the  king  of  Scotland, 
and  Bjiak  \i-ith  him,  she  became  so  enamourea 
of  him,  and  loved  him  so  weel,  that  she  wold 
have  no  man  alive  to  her  husband,  but  he 
allcnarly  [only].'  Sago  counsellors  of  both 
countries  di.scommendea  the  union ;  but  the 
young  princess  easily  induce<l  her  iiithcr  to  con- 
sent, and  the  consent  of  the  king  of  Scotland 
followed  On  tlie  1st  of  January,  the  pair  were 
united  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  in  the 
presence  of  seven  cardinals  and  a  great  asseu- 
tilage  of  the  French  nobility,  amidst  circumstances 
of  great  pomp  and  popular  joy.  'Through  nil 
France  that  day,  there  was  jousting  and  running 
of  horse  proclaimed,  with  all  other  manly  exer- 
cise ;  as  also  skirmishing  of  ships  tlirough  all 
the  coasts ;  so  that  in  towns,  lands,  seas, 
iirths,  ciistles,  and  towers,  there  was  no  man  thai 
might  have  heard  for  the  raird  [npitiar]  and 
noise  of  cannons,  nor  scarcely  have  seen  for 
the  vapours  thereof.  There  was  also  within 
the  town  of  Paris,  ctinning  carvers  and  profound 
necromancers,  who  by  their  art  caused  things 
npj)ear  whilk  wes  not,  as  follows:  fowls  fly- 
ing in  the  air  spouting  fire  on  others,  rivers  of 
water  running  tlirough  the  town  and  shipA 
fuchtand  thenipon.' 

With  his  yovmg  bride,  and  a  hundred  thousand 
crowns  by  way  of  dowrj',  gifted  moreover  with 
twenty  war-horses,  as  many  suits  of  elegant 
mail,  two  great  war-ships,  and  a  vast  quantity 
of  jewels  ond  other  minor  articles,  the  young 
Scottish  monarch  set  sail  for  his  own  country. 
Lauding  at  Leith  on  Whit  Sunday,  the  young 
queen,  full  of  love  for  her  husband  and  hia 
country,  knelt  on  the  short;,  took  up  a  handful 
of  sand,  and  kissed  it,  invoking  God's  blessing 
ui>on  Scotland.  She  Avas  received  in  Edin- 
burgh  with  triumphs  an<l  shows  of  unexampled 
grandeur,  with,  what  was  fur  belter,  the  alfec- 
lionato  reverence  of  the  entii-e  people.  But 
the  doom  hud  nlrcidy  been  passed  upon  her. 
She  witliere<l  like  nn  uproote<l  Uower,  iind  only 
forty  days  from  her  nirivul,  lay  a  eori>se  in  her 
busbaud^s  palace.  The  death  of  thin  beautiful 
young  creature  in  such  interesting  circumstances, 
mado  a  deep  impression  on  the  national  heart, 
and  it  U  understood  to  have  been  the  tirst 
occasion  of  a  general  mourning  being  assumed  in 
Scotland. 
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BIR  THOMAS  UORX. 


JULY  G. 

^l  Tutiin,  anciboret,  «)«nt  370.     St  Polladias,  npostle  of 
t'  'lop  uiil  oonfenor,  about  450.     8t  Mnnirmn, 

Ttin,  CIS.     8t  6oar,  priest    mil  coiifessur, 
(^v.     >i  .^oxbarsli,  nbtxiaii  of  BIy,  Ttli  oeuttiry. 
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..    r.-i....,,.,     ..„i...„,    i7J5_    Yori- ;   s\r 
11nm<-  .Tiira  (1811— 181C), 

mAm  I'.M-  of  tbe  Zoological 

Bctictr.  mi. 

Mrf.— II«oiT  IL  of  England,  1189,  CMnon  Catlt ; 
tUft  Brcnlict  XI.,  1301  :  Sir  Tbomu  More.  Cbanccllor 
rfS^^J.  Iichrvle'l  IS3o,  Lontinn;  EJward  VI.  of 
hfiwd.  1553,  Grtfnirkh  :  Archbishop  ariodal,  1583, 
Cnyiim ;  Homphrjr  Waaler,  Ivarned  hchoLar,  1726; 
Hicuri  Brace,  port,  1707,  Ki mi ctxcorMl,  Kinrou-thirc  ; 
OtillH  Aa«uitus  Elliot,  Lord  Ucathficlil,  military  com- 
■onUr,  1790 ;  Granville  Shurpe,  phiknthropist,  1613, 
AttoM ;  Samuel  Whitbrt-ad,  (tatesman,  1815  ;  8ir 
Bflny  ]U»bom,  poiotcr,  l-^'J^,  Kdtnhunjk  ;  Sir  Tfaomai 
Kura,  1927,  Madras ;  D.  M.  Moir,  iioet  and  miscella- 
■•■■■  writer,  1851,  MutttlbHrgh,  Scotland;  Andrew 
CkiBC,  alectnoian,  1855  ;  Sir  Fraocia  Palgravc,  bistoriau, 
IML 

8IB   TUOMA.S   MORE. 

Wli^n  Sir  Thorauii    More  was  installe*!  as  lord 

fl  in  tlio  rf>oui  nf  Canlinal  Wolscy,  llie 

I  iffilk,  by  Uie  king's  express  command, 

i    him    '  Tinto    the    i)Cople,   there   with 

!!«;  anil  joy  Bn'hcrwl  together,' for  his 

' '  -'  'i-,  and  innocotcie,  joiiifd 

I*  of  wilt;  praise  which 

una  Store  uniteil   prudence  with  plea- 
Ik  '  ami  siii'^'iilar  learning  with  simjilicity 
I*'!  ii.t'     I   .1  humility  wth  the  proiuleJt 
i!iH  --  .    he  preferred  the  love  of  his 
iinii,r,  ami  the  <iuiet  pleasure*  of  his  own  house- 
aid,  to  flif  fsvimm  of  kings  or  delights  of  court^s. 
■  r  the  refieafed  urging  of  Henrj", 
iisented  to  relinquish  his  studious 
m!  «••  iuO'.cl  lile  at  Chelsea  ;  and  it  may  truly  Ih? 
■id  tliat  he  wii«  never  happy  after ;  for,  besiiles 
mland  shrink ing  from  puhlic  responsibility, 
Ul  di«rvg.-«rd  of  worldly  not^jrietv,  he  had  a 
'■*■'••  -I -ir  insight  into  Hi-nry*8  cliaracter, 
I  c  iich  faitii  in  his  abundant  favours. 

Mtir.    :  aiied  in  the  king's  household  like 

p«r«on«l   friend,  except   that  there  must  have 

■  •  ilfjTci-  of  tyranny  in  his  being  kept  thus 

*■"  \  hi«  own  family.     But  his  plca- 

BbS'  the  king  and  his  queen,  ami  his 

wita  UM^ful  to  a  monarch,  who  was  writ- 

{ •  txiok  wlii'-h  wna  to  be  the  wonder  of  Christen- 

,  aiMi  whirh  had  t<)  be  looked  over,  corrected, 

■nangfsl  by  Sir  Thomas,  as  Sir  Thomas  him- 

r  adtnitM,  before  Europe  could  be  lionoured  with 

•t  it.      He.   wax  employed    on    several 

„i ...  I   j„  oompiiny  with  Wolsey  ; 

I  fj-  iiiF't  his  will,  lie  Kuc^:eede<l  in 

^,  I  .  ...  tu.ii!>.    iitiMtt  W'iiKi.v'k  fall. 

BsiUcd'  lorn  .ind 

,   '  d  in  his 

tinu-  uuitc»i   with    these   virtues 

(Tmr.i '  ,!  ngreeable  niamiers,  that  it 

'  be  honest,  and  no  diffi- 

ilt;  .  one  woman  sought  to 

I  hua,  by  }iicfceiitiuj{  him  with  a  valtiabk  cup, 


he  ordered  his  butler  to  fill  it  with  wine,  and 
having  drunk  her  health,  returned  it ;  and  when 
another  presented  him  with  a  pair  of  gloves,  con- 
taining wrty  pounds,  he  accepted  the  gloves  and 
returned  the  gold,  declaring  that  'ho  preferred  his 
gloves  without  lining  ?' 

More,  though  liberal-minded,  was  a  stanch 
believer  in  the  jiope's  supremacy,  and  had  a  great 
dread  of  heresy  ;  and  wuen  Ilenry  opposed  the 
pope's  wDl  luid  decree  by  marrj'ing  Anne  Boleyn, 
More  resigned  his  chancellorship.  He  did  not  do 
so  ostensibly  on  that  account,  but  the  king  was 
shrewd  enough  to  surmise  his  true  reason.  Henry 
really  loved  his  servant,  and  did  his  utmost  to 
obtain  his  approval  of  the  new  marriage,  but  the 
ex-chancellor  preserved  a  discreet  silence.  The 
king,  picmed  by  the  neutrality  of  one  whose  opinion 
he  valued,  and  on  whom  he  fancied  he  hud  bestowed 
BO  many  inestinmble  benefits,  determined  to  make 
the  late  favourite  acquiesce  in  his  sovereign's  wilL 
More  was  invited  to  the  coronation,  and  urged  to 
appear,  but  he  refused.  He  was  threatened,  but 
he  only  smiled.  Ilis  name  was  put  in  the  bill  of 
attainder  against  the  supposed  accomplices  of  Joan 
of  Kent,  and  then  erased  as  a  favour.  But  when 
the  oath  was  put  to  him,  which  declared  the  law- 
fulness of  the  king's  marriage,  he  would  not  tjiko 
it,  imd  80  was  committed  to  the  Tower  ;  and  after 
many  attempts,  first  to  change  him,  and  then  to 
make  him  betray  himself,  so  as  to  afford  ju-st  ground 
for  condemnation,  he  was  tried  and  condemned 
unjustly,  and  beheaded,  to  the  regret  ami  shame 
of  the  whole  nation,  and  all  the  world's  ostouish- 
liii'ut  and  disgust. 

The  bo<ly  of  Sir  Thomas  More  was  first  interred 
ill  St  Petei's  Churcli,  in  the  Tower,  and  afterwards 
in  Chelsea  Church  ;  but  his  head  was  stuck  on  a 
pole,  ond  placed  on  London  Bridge,  where  it 
n^roaiucd  fourteen  days.  His  eldest  and  favourite 
daughter,  Margaret  Roper,  mucli  grieved  and 
shocked  at  tliis  exposure  of  her  father's  head, 
determined,  if  possible,  to  gain  pdssession  of  it 
She  succeeded  ;  and,  according  to  Aubrey,  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner.  '  One  day,'  says  he, '  as 
she  was  passing  under  the  briclge,  looking  on  her 
father's  head,  slie  exclaimed  :  ""That  head  has  lain 
many  a  time  in  my  lap,  would  to  God  it  would 
fall  mto  my  lap  as  I  pas.s  under  !"  She  hod  her 
wish,  and  it  did  fall  into  her  lap  !'  Improbable 
ua  this  incident  may  appear,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
it  really  occurred.  Por  having  tried  in  vain  to 
giiin  possession  of  the  head  by  open  and  direct 
means,  she  bribed  or  persuaded  one  of  the  bridge- 
keepers  to  throw  it  over  the  bridge,  as  if  to  mEtke 
room  for  another,  just  when  he  sliould  see  her 
passing  in  a  boat  beneath.  And  she  doubtless 
made  the  above  exclamation  to  her  boatmen,  to 
prevent  the  suspicion  of  a  concerted  scheme 
botn-een  her  and  the  bridge-keeper.  However  some 
of  these  particulars  mav  be  questioned,  it  appears 
certain  that  Margaret  hojier  gained  posses-sion  of 
her  father's  hea<l  by  some  such  means,  for  when 
Bimimoned  before  the  council  for  having  it  in  her 
rustmly,  she  boldly  declared  that  'her  father's 
hi-ad  should  not  be  food  for  fi!>hes  !'  For  this  she 
was  iuiprisoned,  but  was  soon  liberated,  and  allowed 
to  retam  her  Other's  head,  which  she  had  enclosed 
in  a  leaden  box,  ond  preserved  it  with  the  tenderest 
devotion.  She  died  in  1644,  aged  3C,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Boper  vault,  in  St  Duustan's  Chuich, 
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Canterbury  ;  and,  according  to  her  own  desire,  her 
father's  head  was  placed  in  her  coffin.  But  subse- 
quently, for  some  cause  not  now  known,  it  was 
removed  from  its  leaden  case,  and  deposited  in  a 
email  niche  in  the  wall  of  the  vault,  with  an  iron 
grating  before  it,  where  it  now  remains  in  the 
condition  of  a  fleshless  skulL 

Mai^ret  Roper  was  well  skilled  in  Greek, 
Latin,  and  other  Languages ;  a  proficient  in  the 
arts  and  sciences  as  then  Known  ;  and  a  woman  of 
remarkable  determination  and  strength  of  char- 
acter. A  tradition,  prescn'cil  in  the  Roper  family, 
records  that  Queen  Elizabeth  offered  her  a  ducal 
coronet,  which  she  refused,  lest  it  should  be  con- 
sidered OS  a  compromise  for  what  she  regarded  as 
the  judicial  mtirder  of  her  father. 

HCMPHRT   WANLET,    THE   ASTIQUARY. 

Tliis  laborious  worker  in  the  field  of  antiquari- 
anisni  was  the  son  of  the  author  of  that  strange 
collection  of  curious,  but  ill-authcnlicatcd  matters, 
the  ff'ondcTS  of  the  Little  fP'orld,  and  was  bom  March 
21,  1671-2.  He  was  placed  to  some  mechanical 
businejis  ;  bnt  all  the  time  he  could  command,  he 
employed  in  searching  for  and  reading  ancient 
manuscripts,  by  copying  and  imitating  which  be 
acquired  a  particular  facility  in  judging  of  their 
authenticity  and  dates.  Dr  Lloyd,  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, pleased  with  this  extraordinary  taste  in  so 
young  a  person,  sent  him  to  0.vford.  He  was  next 
oppointea  by  Horley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  to  arrange  his 
Valuable  collections  of  manuscripts  and  books ;  and 
hi*  lordship's  eldest  son  allowed  Wanley  a  pension, 
and  continued  him  in  his  situation  of  librarian  till 
his  death.  His  industir  as  a  bibliographer  was 
tintiring,  and  various  public  libraries  and  collections 
of  manuscripts  benefited  from  his  labours. 

HumphiT  was  a  very  unselfish  being,  and 
extremely  faithful  to  his  patrons.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  collecting  scarce  articles  for  Lord  Oxford's 
library.  One  day,  having  procured  a  rarity,  he 
went  to  his  krdship's  town-honse,  where  several 
cabinet  ministers  were  assembled,  and  Wanley  was 
desired  to  wait  a  few  minutes.  The  weather  was 
cold,  and  he  became  irritated  by  the  delay  ;  bo 
he  determined  to  retaliate  by  increasing  the  price 
for  his  treasure.  When  the  ministers  depiuted, 
Wanley  was  admitted  to  Lord  Oxford. 

'I  have,  my  lord,'  said  Wanley,  'a  most  rai-e 
article,  but  it  is  very  dear.  It  is  the  property  of 
a  widow,  who  has  two  daughters ;  they  have  scun 
better  days.  She  would  scarcely  pcnnit  me  to 
bring  it,  though  I  left  a  promisaory-note  for  the 
liunared  pounds  she  demanded,  in  cose  I  did  not 
return  it' 

'  A  hundred  pounds,  Wanley ;  that  is  a  great 
sum  for  so  small  a  thing  !' 

'  It  is,  my  lord  ;  but  you  have  so  often  asked  nie 
to  get  it,  that  I  thought  I  could  not  do  less  than 
show  it  your  lordship,  particularly  as  it  is  quite 
perfect,  and  is  the  only  copy  known." 

'It  is  a  large  sum  ;  however,  I  must  have  it. 
Give  me  pen,  ink,  and  paper.'  A  draught  was 
drawn  for  a  hundrc<l  poirnds,  in  presenting  which 
his  lordsliip  said :  '  Now,  Wanley,  perhaps  you 
purcluiftcd  tiiis  at  some  booksLiU  !' 

Huniiihry  expresse<l  a  seeming  surprise,  shrugged 
np  his  shoulders,  and  left  the  book  with  the  peer, 
for  wliut  he  really  did  give  for  it  at  a  bookstall — 
lixp*nc4l 


Wanley  died  July  fi,  172G,  and  was  buried  in 
the  old  church  of  St  Murylebone,  under  a  flat 
stone. 

ANDREW   CROSSE. 

Andrew  Crosae  was  a  country  gentleman,  who 
spent  his  whole  life  at  Fyne  Court,  on  his  patri- 
nioni.ol  acres,  six  miles  from  Taunton,  on  tho  Quim- 
tock  mils.  His  leisure  he  employed  in  electrical 
expciiments  made  on  a  gigantic  scale.  Shewing  a 
large  party,  that  had  come  from  a  distance  to  sec 
his  apparatus,  two  enormous  Leyden-jars,  which 
he  charged  by  means  of  wires  stretched  for  mile« 
among  the  forest-trees,  an  old  gentleman  contem- 
plated the  arrangement  with  a  look  of  grave  disap- 
probation, and  at  length,  with  much  solemnity, 
observed  :  '  lii  Crosse,  don't  you  think  it  is  rather 
impious  to  bottle  the  lightning  7' 

'  Let  me  answer  your  question  bv  asking  another,' 
replied  Mr  Crosse,  laughing.  'l)on't  you  tliink, 
sir,  it  might  be  considered  rather  impious  to  bottle 
the  rain-water  7' 

Wliilst  engaged  in  the  construction  of  a  variety 
of  minerals,  by  subjecting  various  matters  held  in 
solution  to  electrical  action,  he,  in  1837,  hit  on  a 
discovery,  which,  blazoned  abroad  in  the  news- 
papers, raised  round  his  nome  a  storm  of  obloquy 
which  happily  his  hearty  good-natjire  enabled  nim 
to  endure  without  discomfort. 

Having  mixed  two  ounces  of  powdered  flint  with 
six  ounces  of  carbonate  of  j)otaH3a,  fused  them 
together  in  a  strong  heat,  then  reduced  the  com- 
pound to  powder,  and  dissolved  it  in  boiling-water, 
he  obtained  silicate  of  poUassa,  a  portion  of  which 
he  diluted  in  boiling  water,  slowly  adding  liydro- 
diloric  acid  to  super-saturation.  This  fluid  he  8ul>- 
jected  to  a  long-continued  electric  action,  through 
tho  intervention  of  a  porous  stone,  in  order  to 
form,  if  possible,  crystals  of  sUica,  but  this  failed. 
On  the  fourteenth  day  from  tho  commencement 
of  the  experiment,  he  observed,  through  a  lens,  a 
few  small  whitish  excrescences  projecting  from  the 
middle  of  the  electrified  stone.  On  the  eighteenth 
day,  these  projectioiLs  had  become  enlarged,  ami 
struck  out  seven  or  eight  filaments.  On  the  twenty- 
sixth  day,  they  assumed  the  forms  of  perfect  insect^ 
standing  erect  on  a  few  bristles,  which  were  their 
toils.  On  the  twenty-eighth  day  they  moved  their 
legn,  and  soon  after  detached  themselves  from  the 
stone,  and  began  to  move  about  In  the  course  of 
tt  few  weeks,  about  n  hundred  insects  had  mrnlc 
their  appearance.  The  smaller  ones  had  six  legfl 
and  tho  larger  eight,  and  were  pronounced  as 
belonging  to  the  genus  Acarus. 

At  first  Mr  Crosse  imagined  that  these  insects 
must  have  originated  from  some  ova  in  the  water. 
He  repeated  the  experiment,  taking  every  con- 
ceivable care  to  suluect  his  materiids  to  processes 
destructive  of  life,  but  the  <uari  duly  reappearvl 
tmder  the  same  conditions.  Others  tried  the  expe- 
riment, with  even  more  rigid  pains  to  exclude  and 
destroy  imperceptible  ova,  but  still  afnri  Ciime  to 
life,  walked  about,  fed,  multiplied,  and  only  died 
after  frost,  which  always  proved  fatal  to  them. 
The  discussion  which  followed  these  rcnLvkable 
experiments  still  continues.  Some  hold  that  they 
ore  clear  proofs  of  spontaneous  generation,  and  of 
the  possibility  of  aiiimul   creation   '  '  tho 

requisite  conditions  an;  supplied.  uiy 

mumtain  the  impossibility  of  such  uv<<  ^^'.iium, 


A  vodeux  bbbhit. 


JULY  8. 


A  UODF.RN  HERMTT. 


Uki  M«ert  Uiat  ova  uiust  needs  be  preseut,  having 
•Indwl  the  conthvancca  to  dostniv  or  to  etrain  them 
oaL  About  the  Acartu  CroMii,  as  it  wa«  cj\llc<i, 
Ctmm  himiflf  put  forth  no  theory,  drew  no  iufer- 
CDCisc  sod  attacked  no  cstabliehed  belief.  He  vnxa 
VBTT  little  of  a  theorist ;  he  einiply  gold,  I  did  so 
■ad  ao,  utd  BO  aiul  so  \va«  the  reenlt.  The  abu^e 
kvuhed  ou  him  for  the  inferences  that  might  be 
dnwa  froiu  hia  disooveiy  was  siiigularlv  out  of 

Mr  Crmm  was  not  wealthy,  and  hia  secluded  life 
at  bonw  among  the  Somersetshire  hills  was  first  n 
MoeaitT  and  then  a  habit.  He  wus  far  from 
munriti,  and  he  excited  in  all  who  knew  him  the 
haaitiwt  friendship.  He  was  twice  nmrricd ;  and 
died  on  tbe  6th  July  1805,  in  the  room  in  which, 
wmi^-one  years  before,  he  had  been  boru. 


A   MODERN   HEHUIT. 

In  the  yillage  of  Newton  Bu:;goland,  which  is  a 
hamlet  of  the  parish  of  Swepstone,  near  Ashby-de- 
UZrach,  Lmcestershire,  is  now  (1SC3)  living  an 
•eoentrie  character,  who  styles  himself  'The  Old 
Romit  of  Newton  Burgoland.'  Though  ho  has 
Rakieil  here  nearly  fifteen  years,  his  real  name, 
WUUam  Lole,  is  scarcely  known  ;  and  a  stranger 
might  aeaich  for  him  in  vain,  even  in  his  own 
hamlet,  unless  he  inquired  for  '  The  Old  Hermit" 
Yet  h«  ia  no  redoae,  no  ascetic  It  cannot  be  said 
of  him: 


'  Tb«  tDOM  Lis  bed,  the  cave  his  humble  cell ; 
Hi*  food  the  fniitJi,  his  drink  the  cr^-st.al  weiL' 

fia  liTM  among  the  haunts  of  men,  in  a  comfurt.abie 
aottna  ;  he  can  enjoy  a  good  dinner,  can  drink 
Ua  OMa  of  beer,  and  smoke  hia  pljie  with  as  much 
tm»  as  any  nian.  Yet,  according  to  his  own 
iAntiaa,  be  ia  entitlnd  to  the  appellation  of  a 
'True  hermits,'  says  he,  'throughout 
■  age,  have  hfen  the  firm  abettors  of  freedom.' 
irds  his  oppoaranec,  hia  fancies,  and  his 
I  a  hermit — a  solitaire,  iu  the  iriidst  of 
p-bciag*.  Ho  wears  a  long  lieard,  and  has 
a  varf  Ycneimhle  nupcArance.  In  his  dress  he  is 
Uh  ToiMt  dandy,  if  wc  r(^;ard  its  profiiscness  and 
l^plnltj  He  has  a  muUitude  ot  suits,  all  of  an 
"^~Tb1  and  very  fantastical  description.  Tliey 
haro  cost  mom  than  linlf  his  income,  and 
I  exhausted  his  utmost  ingenuity  to  devise.  He 
iw  lew  than  twenty  dinerent  kinds  of  luit.s, 
ct  which  has  its  own  name  and  fonn,  with 
■^M"*"  or  motto  on  it — sometimes  both. 
»m  a  fnr  ozamplea : 


ftu.      SanML 
LOidFeOon 


Motto  or  Emblem. 

I  Without  monov,  without  friends, 
without  cnxlit. 
i  Blow  the  flamcjt  of  freedom  with 
I      God's  word  of  tnith. 
Will  fight  for  the  birthright  of 
conscience,  love,  life,  property, 
and  national  indepcnuence. 
T'l ''"  *  'lie  (Uvoiu-  of  the  tea 

i  :  and  Goodwill. 

^u-A  face,  and   collycd 
heart 
The  toils  of  industry  arc  sweet : 
a  wise  people  live  at  peace 

ihapos  tt  Uw  hoU,  and  the  devices  on  Ihem, 
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are  intended  to  siiubolisc  some  important  fact  or 
sentiment. 

The  rest  of  his  dress  is  as  fantastical  as  his  hats. 
He  has  twelve  suits  of  clothes,  each  with  a  peculiar 
name,  dill'ering  from  the  others,  and,  like  his  hats, 
intended  to  be  eniblematiciU.  One  dress,  which 
be  calls  'Odd  Fellows,'  ia  of  white  cotton  or 
linen.     It  hongs  loosely  over  the  body,  except 


being  bound  round  the  waist  with  a  white  girdls, 
buckled  in  the  front.  Over  his  left  breast  ia  a 
heart-shaped  badge,  bearing  the  words,  '  Liberty  of 
conscience,'  wliieh  ho  c-ills  his  '  Order  of  the  Star.' 
The  liat  which  he  wears  with  this  dress  is  nearly 
wliit<?,  and  of  common  shape,  but  has  on  it  four 
fanciful  devices,  bound  with  black  ribbon,  and 
inscribed,  severally,  with  these  words :  '  Bless, 
feed — good  allowance — well  clothed — all  working- 
men.' 

Another  dress,  which  he  calls  'Foresters,'  is  a 
kind  of  frock-coat,  made  of  soft  brown  leather, 
slightly  embroidered  with  braid.  Tliis  coat  is 
closed  down  the  front  with  white  buttons,  ami 
bound  round  the  waist  with  a  white  giixile, 
fnsti'ned  \vith  a  white  buckle.  The  hat,  slightly 
resembling  a  turban,  is  divided  into  black  and 
wliite  stripes,  running  round  it 

Another  dress,  which  he  has  named  'Military,' 
has  some  resemblance  to  the  military  costume 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The 
coat  is  sloped  oil  at  the  waist,  and  faced  with 
fur ;  dork  knee-breeches,  and  buckled  shoes.  The 
hat  belonging  to  tliia  dress  is  no  longer  in  existence. 
It  was  a  large  conspicuous  article,  d  com])08ition 
between  the  old-fash)one<l  cocked-hat,  nnd  that  worn 
by  military  commiuidcrs  ;  but  instead  of  the 
military  plume,  it  had  two  upright  peaks  on  the 
cro>vn,  not  unlike  the  tips  of  a  hone's  eon.  This 
hat,  which  he  a.^3erta  cost  five  pounds,  was  the 
pride  of  his  heart  He  considered  it  a  perfect 
specimen  of  exquisite  taste  and  ingenuity.  lie 
preserved  it  with  rcUgious  care,  and  never  wore  it 
but  on  important  occa8ion^ 


A  UOCGRH  BERUIT. 


THE  BOOK  OF  DAYS. 


A  ICODEHN  BERXIT. 


On  oiip  of  these  occasions  he  armyeil  himself  in 
his  'Military,'  and  adjusted  liia  pet-hat  w-ith 
consequential  precision.  Exulting  in  his  fancied 
dignity,  he  sallied  forth  from  his  henuitase  :  but, 
forgetful  of  the  hermit'8  humility,  he  strode  along 
the  road  with  a  somewhat  martini  air.  AVhen,  lo ! 
he  met  a  croup  of  giddy,  mischievous  youths  who 
were  just  looking  out  for  a  frolic.  The  old  hermit's 
queer  appearance,  of  course,  attracted  their  notice. 
His  fantastical  hat,  his  antiquated  military  costume, 
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the  whimsical  mixture  of  his  i-evcniit  and  dofiant 
air,  might  have  conquered  the  gnu-ity  of  a  Stoic 
No  wonder  the  merry  youths  were  convulsed  with 
laughter.  But  nothing  less  Hum  a  practical  joke 
Would  satisfy  them.  So  tliey  rushed  round  the 
old  hermit,  knocked  off  his  hat,  tossed  it  into  the 
air,  kicked  it  about  for  a  football,  and  finally  tore 
it  into  tatters.  Thus  perished  our  saj^'s  pet-hat. 
Alas  I  for  j)et«,  whether  old  hermits'  hats  or 
young  loilies  pug-dogs,  thej-  are  sure  to  come  to  an 
untimely  end.  The  old  hermit  still  mourns  over 
his  lost  hat,  and  descants  of  its  glories  with 
melancholy  plca.sure.  •  Ah  I '  says  he,  '  it  was  a 
perfect  beauty — a  wonderful  jirodviction !  It  cost 
me  many  a  sleepless  night  to  invent  it.  Many  a 
meal  I  lost  to  save  money  to  pay  for  it.  I  shall 
never  have  iUs  like  again.  1  cannot  offonl  it.  I 
grow  old,  and  times  grow  harder  with  me.  All ! 
tho.se  audacious  lads.  Would  tlicy  had  had  some- 
thing better  to  do!  It  was  do»Tiright  cruelty  to  rob 
the  poor  old  hermit  of  such  a  noble  hat ! '  Hia 
mama  for  symbolisation  uer\-adc8  all  his  thoughts 
and  doings.  His  garden  is  a  complete  collection  of 
emblems.  The  trees,  the  WiUks,  the  squares,  the 
beds,  the  flowers,  the  seats  and  arbours — are  all 
symbolically  arrangwl.  In  the  passive  leading  into 
the  garden  are  'the  three  scats  of  Self-inquiry,  each 
inscribed  with  one  of  these  qucstioiui :  'Am  I  vile  ? 
Am  I  a  hypocrite  (  Am  I  a  Cliristian  ? '  Among 
the  emblems  and  mottoes,  which  arc  marked  by 
different-coloured  pebbles  or  flowers,  aro  these  : 
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'Tlie  vessels  of  the  tabernacle  ;'  'The  ChrLstian's 
armour — olive-branch,  baptiamal-font,  breastplate 
of  righteousness,  shield  of  faith,'  &c  '  Mount 
IPisguh;'  a  circle  enclosing  the  motto — 'Etcnial 
love  has  wed  my  soul ;  '  A  bee-hive ; '  'A 
church  ; '  'Sacred  liru  ;'  '  Universal  grave  ;'  'Bed 
of  diamonds;'  'A  heart,  enclosing  the  rose  of 
Sharon;'  All  the  implements  used  in  gardening. 
'The  two  hearts'  bowers;'  'The  lovera  prayer;' 
'Conjugal  bliss;'  'The  Hermit's  coat  of  arms;' 
•  Gossips'  Court,'  with  motto  :  '  Don't  tell  anybody ! ' 
'  Tlie  kitchen-walk '  contains  representations  of 
culinary  utensils,  with  mottoes.  'Feast  square' 
contains — '  Venison  pasty,  Round  of  beef,'  &c. ; 
'The  Odd  Fellow's  Square,'  with  '  The  hen-pecked 
husband  put  on  water-gruel.'  'The  oratory,'  with 
viirious  mottoes  ;  '  The  orchestry,'  mottoes,  '  Ood 
save  our  noble  queen ;  Britons  never  shall  bo 
bIiwcs,'  &c.  'The  sand-glass  of  Time  ;'  'Tlie  assem- 
bly-room ; '  '  The  wedding-walk  ; '  '  The  Holy 
Moimt;'  'Noah's  ark.  Rainbow,  Jacob's  ladder,'  &c. 
'The  Bank  of  Faith;'  'The  Saloon;'  'The 
Enchanted  Ground;'  'The  Exit' — all  with  tlieir 
respective  emblems  and  mottoes.  Besides  these 
fantastical  devices,  there  are,  or  were,  in  his 
garden,  represientations  of  the  inquisition  and 
])urgatory  ;  elligics  of  the  apostles  ;  and  mounds 
covere<l  with  flowery,  to  represent  the  graves  of 
the  Reformers.  In  the  midst  of  the  religious 
embloms  stood  a  large  tub,  with  a  imeer  desk 
K-fore  it,  to  represent  a  pulpit  Wlieii  his  garden 
was  full  of  visitors,  as  it  often  used  to  be,  he  woiUd 
clamber  into  this  tub,  and  harangue  them  in  a  long 
rambling  tirade  against  poper)*,  and  all  kinds  of 
real  or  fancied  religious  and  political  oppression- 
He  declaims  vociferously  against  the  pope  as 
Antichrist  and  the  enemy  of  humanity ;  and  when 
he  fled  from  Rome  in  the  guise  of  a  servant,  our  old 
hcnnit  decketl  his  hat  with  laurels,  and,  thus 
equipped,  went  to  the  Independent  chapel, 
declaring  that  '  the  reign  of  the  man  of  sin  was 
over."  He  also  raised  a  mock-gallows  in  hia 
ganlen,  and  suspended  on  it  an  cftigy  of  the  pope, 
whimsically  dressed,  -with  many  books  sticking  out 
of  his  pockets,  which,  he  said,  contained  the  doc- 
trines of  popery.  Though  he  professes  Christianity, 
and  owns  the  Bible  to  i>e  a  divine  revelation,  yel 
he  belongs  to  no  religious  community,  and  very 
rarely  enters  a  place  of  worship.  He  is  extremely 
poor,  and  how  he  ekes  out  a  livelihood  is  a  marvel ; 
for  though  his  house  and  garden  arc  his  own 
property,  they  yield  him  no  income.  His  garden, 
which  might  liave  been  made  profitable,  is  so  fuUy 
occupied  with  his  whimsical  devices,  that  it  pro- 
duces scarcely  any  fruit  or  vegetables.  And  oncn, 
when  laying  out  some  new  fancy  in  his  garden,  he 
woidd  be  so  engrossed  with  it,  that  he  would  have 
passed  day  after  day  without  food,  hail  not  one 
kind  neighbour  and  another  carried  hiiu  a  ready- 
dressed  meal.  He  gains  a  little,  however,  by 
opening  his  garden  to  tea-parties,  on  which 
occasions  he  supplies  the  visitors  with  tea-8er%'ice», 
and  charges  them  one  shilling  or  sixwuce  a  heo'l, 
accorxling  to  their  condition  in  Life.  But  this 
income,  which  is  very  scanty  and  precarious,  hista 
only  during  the  summer  season.  Oocaaionally  he 
prints  little  pamphlets  or  tracts,  consisting  of 
mottoes  and  trite  sayings ;  but  these,  though  sohl 
at  a  high  price,  can  scarcely  pay  the  expense  of 
printing,    lie  is  now  in  such  poverty  that  he  ia 
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th*nkT'.'  '  iince,  which  docs  not  ivquire 

hiait>-  present  niotle  of  living.    He 

in**  tii>'iiivi  III  <^>;i4»^t«Dt  circiinistanc&s,  n-lio  luts 
oBrrcd  to  ishare  hia  home  with  him ;  but,  'No,'  says 
tilt  old  hermit,  '  for  what  would  then  become  of 
taj  giHen  f  Mj  heart  is  in  mv  garden.  I  cannot 
limmU:' 


JULY  7. 

Pl  PnitMnTU.  f«tlier  of  the  cbaroh,  3il  century.  St 
F*lix,  Hthop  of  N«at««,  coafessor,  .'i84.  St  £<1cll>urRa, 
*iqc>aa  «f  K«nt,  8t  H«dda,  bishop  of  the  Wr«t  ^Axons, 
wiiifinr,  705.  St  WillibnlO,  bishop  of  Aicbstiidt',  confrssor, 
7W.    St  Bsmdict  XI.,  pope  Bad  confessor,  1304. 

Arm. — Tboouw,  Birl  of  Arundel,  rollector  of  anoient 
Mdptvrai,  I69S :  Emperor  Nicolas  of  Russia,  1796. 

i/Mci.— Edmud  L  of  England,  1307,  liurrih-on-Sandt ; 
hht  SoB^  bsmed  at  Constance,  HIS ;  Dr  John  Enchnrd, 
\W,  Oniirvigc;  Bishop  Compton,  1713;  Dr  Thntnag 
BhdtMt.  'the  Mind  poet,'  17»1,  Sdinburyh ;  Kichord 
MmltfSbmaMa,  1816,  Londm. 

TttOUAS,    KABL    OF    ARONDEL — THE    ARUN- 
PBLIAN  MARBLES. 

Hwn  i»  inch  a  slnpilarity  in  the  idea  of  au 
Ailg^Ui  nobleman  of  the  earfj'  part  of  the  gevpn- 
iMBtb  century  inteTcsting  himself  in  art  nnd  its 
,  that  tliis  peer  Rtands  out  in  a  prominence 


beyond  what  citlier  his  rank  or  personal 
fp-'-'"—  ^ould  have  otherwise  entitle<l  liim  to. 
I'  f  Bcera  to  have  lx!cn  from   any  lii^'h 

I .,..  -.1  of  the  value  of  beautiful  thin}'s,  that 

1m  bamol  hira.«clf  so  much  in  collecting  relicfi  of 
meicBt  Bcalptnre  in  Italy.  He  wan  travelling 
Uiete — tbe  objects  Btnick  his  fancy,  and  he  thought 
of  Mtting  them  brought  home  to  England.  Clar- 
cnoon  ipeaka  of  him  as  a  rather  imtcrate  man. 
Mote  eertainly,  he  was  a  man  of  great  fonnality 
ttatclioeas — unl)ending — even  a  little  aa^tere 
of  tiiem  qualities  that  one  does  not  naturally 
witli  a  lover  of  the  fine  arte  for  their  own 
■ke.  Fty'iu  whatever  motive,  however,  he  acted, 
...  I  ,1.  ,.]iy  ^  remarkable  sen'ico  he  per- 
ir :  iintrj',  to  collect  so  many  Bculp- 

.,  at  the  time  when  such  things 
jrat  abundant,  and  when  as  yet  his  countrj-- 
K)  indifferent  to  them. 
The  Arundelion   Murblea,  as  they  came  to  be 
aUed,  were  all  stored  in  nnd  ubn'ut  a  mansion 
tl)«  Mrl  pQMiesscd  in  the  Strand,  on  the 
nie,  brtwpfn   E«sex   House   aiul  Somerset 
H'  '•  dc!K-eiidant«  acceding  to  the 

im  ,   the    cnriositiea  and    their 

ion   bftiauii;    III    time    tlie    pro]>erty    of  that 
There   is  sonji'lhing  loi'Lincholy,  and   a 
that  ia  surjirising,  in  the  ultimate  history' 
orihaniuUM. 

••'■"■•-■*    having  Ijeen  obtained, 

of  Norfolk,  to  let  part 

..;.  i  rardens  to  buUders,  at 

t,  which  was  to  accumulate 

;:itid  for  bailding  a  monsion- 

iiiiy,  on  that  part  of  the  gardens 

t)i  lie  river — preparations  were  made 

I  the  old  iniildings.     The  Royal 

I  hitherto,  by  pcrmis.Mon  of  the 

,iiclii  tUcir  meetisgi  in  Arandel  House,  had 


•If- 

I  irarrrmd 
.  ocdrr  t 


removed  to  Gresham  College,  taking  \nlh  them 
the  noble  library  which  the  duke  liad  liberally 
presented  to  them. 

'  Arundel  House,'  says  Mr  Tlieobald,*  'being  now 
about  to  be  pulled  down,  great  part  of  the  furniture 
was  removed  to  Stafford  House,  with  the  museum, 
&c.  And  as  there  were  juany  fine  statues,  bas- 
relieves,  and  marbles,  they  were  received  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  gardens,  and  many  of  them 
placed  under  a  colonnade  there ;  aud  the  upper 
pnrt  of  the  ground  next  the  Strand  let  to  buildcis, 
who  continued  the  street,  nest  the  Strand,  from 
Temple  Bar  towards  Westrainstcr ;  and  also  to 
build  thereon  the  several  streets  called  Arundel, 
Norfolk,  and  Surrey  Streets,  leading  from  the 
Strand  towanl.s  the  nver,  as  far  as  the  cross-street, 
called  Howard  Street,  which  ran  parallel  with  the 
StramL 

'When  the  workmen  began  to  huild  next  the 
Strand,  in  oi-der  to  pi-cvent  encroachments,  a  cross- 
wall  was  built  to  separate  the  ground  let  to 
builders  from  that  reserved  for  the  family  mansion ; 
and  many  of  the  workmen,  to  save  the  expense  of 
canying  away  the  rubbish,  threw  it  over  this  cross- 
wall,  where  it  fell  u[)on  the  colonnade  ;  and  at 
Inat,  by  its  weight,  broke  it  down,  and  falling  on 
the  statues  placed  there,  broke  several  of  them. 
A  great  part  of  these  in  that  sad  condition,  was 
purchosed  by  Sir  William  Fermor,  from  whom  the 
jiresent  Karl  of  Pon[ifret  is  descended.  He  removed 
these  down  to  his  seat  at  Easton  Ncston,  in  North- 
niuptonshirp,  where  he  employed  some  statuary  to 
repair  such  as  were  not  too  much  demolished. 

'Here  these  continued  till  the  year  1765,  wheji 
the  countess  made  a  present  of  them  to  the 
university  of  Oxford,  for  which  she  received  their 
thanks  in  due  state  ;  and  in  the  year  following, 
the  university  celebrated  a  public  act,  where,  in  a 
set  oration,  and  a  full  theatre,  the  countess  was 
again  complimented.  Among  tlus  collection  was 
the  famous  sleeping  Cupid,  lying  on  a  lion's  skin, 
strewed  with  roses,  as  emblems  of  silence  and 
secrecy ;  Cupid  having  presented  that  flower  to 
Harpocrates,  the  god  of  Silence,  as  a  bribe  to  him 
to  conceal  the  amours  of  his  mother.  Below  the 
foot  of  Cupid,  on  the  bed,  is  a  lizard — by  some 
supposed  to  be  placed  here  as  a  known  ingredient 
ill  love-charms  ;  by  others,  as  a  watchful  attendant 
to  wake  the  slcc]>er  on  the  approach  of  dancer ; 
and  by  others  imagined  to  be  an  emblem  of  alecp 
itself,  from  its  being  torpid  during  great  part  of 
the  year,  and  placed  near  a  statue  of  Sumnus  on  a 
monument  at  Home.  But  the  real  design  of  the 
sctdntor  wos  rather  to  perpetuate  his  name  by  this 
symbol,  which  was  Saurus,  signifying  a  lizard.' 

Some  other  of  the  broken  statues,  not  thought 
worth  replacing,  were  begged  by  Boyder  Cui)er, 
who  had  been  gardener  to  the  Arundel  family,  aud 
were  removed  by  liim  to  decorate  a  piece  of  garden- 
ground,  which  he  had  taken  opposite  Somerset 
House  water-gate,  in  the  parish  of  Lambeth  ;  this 
being  then  a  place  of  resort  for  the  citizens  in 
holiday-time  :  m  Mr  Tlieobald's  time,  1757,  it  waa 
still  called  Cuper's,  comiptly  Cupid's  gardens,  and 
which  Mr  Theobald  describes  as  'much  of  the  some 
nature  as  Sadler's  Wells  and  Marvlcbone  Garilens, 
called  also  a  music-house,  as  they   had   always 
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muBlc  attending,  and  a  large  room  for  dancing, 
when  the  company  were  bo  disposed.'  However, 
these  'broken  statues'  must  have  been  of  great 
merit ;  for  Mr  Freeman,  of  Fawley  Court,  ne;u: 
Ueuley,  and  Mr  Edmund  Waller,  of  Beaconsfield, 
liappemng  to  see  the  marbles,  were  struck  with 
their  bcjmty,  and  commissioned  Mr  Theobald  to 
treat  with  Cuper  for  their  purchase,  lea^-ing  in  his 
hands  a  bank-note  of  £100  ;  eventually  tliey  were 
bought  by  Mr  Theobald  for  £75,  and  were  sent, 
part  to  Fawley  Court,  and  part  to  Beaconsfield. 

The  remaining  statues  and  fragments  in  Arundel 
gardens  were  removed,  by  permission  of  the  crown, 
to  a  piece  of  wasto-ground  in  the  manor  of 
Kennin^n,\>elonging  to  the  Principality  of  Wales ; 
of  wliicii  piece  of  ground  a  f;raut  was  obt;iined,  at 
a  small  rent,  for  a  term  of  years,  which  was 
renewed.  Such  fragnu'nts  as  were  thought  not 
worth  removing,  were  buried  in  the  foundations  of 
the  buildings  in  the  lower  parts  of  Norfolk  Street, 
and  in  the  gardens.  Mr  Aislabie,  who  inhabited 
one  of  these  houses,  as  Mr  Theobald  was  told  by  the 
duke's  steward,  found  a  broken  statue  in  his  cellar, 
which  he  carried  down  to  his  seat  in  Yorkshire  ; 
and  upon  the  some  authority,  Mr  Tlieobald  states, 
there  was  a  sorcophamu  placed  in  the  cellar  of  the 
cnmer  house,  on  the  left  hand,  in  the  lower  part  of 
Norfolk  Street 

The  ground  at  Kennington,  whither  some  of  the 
marbles  had  beeji  removed,  was  Bubse<juently  let 
for  a  timber-yard,  and  a  wharf  built  thereon ; 
and  when  the  ground  was  cleared  for  rebuilding 
St  Paul's  Cathedral,  great  quantities  of  the  rubbish 
were  taken  tlierc,  to  raise  the  ground,  which  uscil 
to  be  overflowed  every  spring-tide  ;  so  that,  by 
degrees,  the  statues  and  fragments  were  buried 
imder  the  nibbish,  and  there  lay  almost  foi^tten 
for  many  years.  About  the  year  1712,  this  piece 
of  ground  was  rented  by  Mr  Theobald's  father,  who, 
in  digging  foundations  for  buildings,  frequently 
met  with  some  of  the  fragments  ;  of  which  the 
Earl  of  Burlington  hearing,  his  lordship  went  to 
Kennington,  to  inspect  the  remains,  and  prevailed 
upon  Mr  Theobald  to  permit  him  to  take  his 
choice  of  a  few  specimens  ;  these  were  conveyed 
to  Chi.swick  House,  where  one  piece  of  bas-relief 
was  i)lncc(l  in  the  pedestal  of  an  obelisk  which  ho 
crcct«d  in  liis  grounds.  Mr  Theobald  next  allowed 
Lord  Petre  to  dig  for  fragments  at  Kennington, 
when  fix  statues,  some  colossal,  without  heads  or 
arms,  were  found  lying  close  to  each  other,  and 
were  soon  after  sent  to  Worksop,  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  Nottinghamshire. 

MrTheolwld  also  found  several  blocks  of  grayish- 
veined  marble,  out  of  which  he  cut  cliimney-picces 
and  Blabs  for  his  house,  the  Belvedere,  in  Lambeth. 
He  also  found  the  fragment  of  a  colimm,  which  he 
had  conveyed  to  his  seat,  Waltham  Place,  in 
Berkshire,  and  there  converted  tliis  fragment  of 
precious  art  into  a  roller  for  his  bowling-green  ! 

These,  however,  were  but  a  portion  of  the 
Arundel  collection.  The  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  who 
was  divorced  from  llie  seventh  duke  in  1700,  carried 
with  her  a  fine  coUcctinn  of  cameos,  belonging  to 
the  Norfolk  family,  and  valued  at  £10,000. 

In  1720,  a  sale  was  nuule  of  another  part  of  the 
collection  at  Stafford  House.  Mr  Charles  Howanl, 
of  Oreystock,  ha<l  a  priced  catalogue  of  tlii.f  s.ile,  with 
the  names  of  the  purchasers.  The  amounts  were  ; 
Pictures  sold  for  £812,  17«.:  prints,  £168,  17*.  4<t; 
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drawings,  £299,  4.«.  7d.;  japan,  £C1)S,  11». ;  gill 
and  other  plate,  £462,  Is.  lljii  ;  crystal  vases, 
£304,  3». ;  agate  cups,  £163, 16». ;  iewels  and  other 
curiosities,  £2467,  7s.  lOd. ;  medaLi,  £50,  10».  6d. ; 
odd  lots  of  plate,  £170, 6».  7d. ;  cabinets  and  china, 
£1256, 19*. ;  household  furniture,  £1199, 3i. :  several 
other  odd  lotd,  £7.38, 13».  -2d.— totai,  £8852,  Os.  ll^tt 
Besides  which,  there  still  remained,  in  several 
branches  of  the  Norfolk  family,  many  curious 
pieces  of  plate,  jeweU,  &e.  Mr  Charles  Howanl 
possessed  what  was  termed  Archbi.ihop  Thomas 
k  Becket's  grace-cup,  but  whidi  is  really  of 
Elizabethan  work.  Mr  Howard  also  possessed 
the  high-constable's  staff,  which  he  presented  to 
the  then  Earl  of  Strafford. 

At  tliD  revolution,  in  1688,  Henry,  then  Duko  of 
Nori'olk,  who  was  a  Protestant,  came  over  with 
King  WUliam,  and  soon  after  obtained  an  oct  of 
parliament,  by  which  the  remainder  of  the  Arundel 
garden-grouncl  woii  leased  for  a  term  of  forty-one 
years ;  which  he  accordingly  let  to  Mr  Stone,  of 
New  Inn,  an  attorney.  The  design  of  bmldiug  n 
mansion  was  then  laid  aside,  and  uie  money  which 
had  accumulated  for  the  purpose  was  paid  over 
to  the  then  duke ;  and  thus  disappeared  Arundel 
House,  never  to  be  rebuilt ;  while  its  treasures  wer« 
dispersed  with  little  regard  for  their  utiatic  value 
or  mterest 


BICnABD   BRINSLEY   SHEBIDAN. 

The  remark  of  Buifon,  thot  Genius  is  Patience, 
was  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Sheridan.  Il 
fully  appean  from  Moore's  biography,  that  all  the 
brilliant  passages  in  Sheridan  s  plays  were  very 
carefully  elaborated,  written  over  and  over  again, 
and  not  left  till  they  were  incapable  of  further 
polish.  So,  also,  the  written  dmughta  of  his 
speeches  remain  to  prove  that  all  the  showy  paao^ 
were  written  two  or  three  times  over  upon  small 
detached  pieces  of  paper  or  cards,  often  without 
any  material  change  in  their  form.  '  It  is  certain, 
says  Moore, '  that  even  his  bon  mot*  in  society  were 
not  always  to  be  set  down,  to  the  cre<lit  of  the 
occasion  ;  but  that  frequently,  like  skilful  priests, 
he  prepared  the  miracle  of  the  moment  befonv 
hand.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more  remarkable 
than  the  patience  and  tact  with  which  he  would 
wait  through  a  whole  evening  for  the  exact  moment 
when  the  shaft  which  he  had  ready  feathered, 
might  bo  let  fly  with  eflect. 

'A  curious  instance,'  odds  the  biographer,  'of 
the  care  with  which  he  treasured  up  the  felicities 
of  his  wit,  appears  in  the  use  he  made  of  one  of 
those  epigrammatic  pa.ssages,  wliich  the  reader  may 
remember  among  the  luemomndunis  for  his  comedy 
of  AITcctation,  and  which  in  its  first  form  ran  thus  : 
— ''He  certainly  ha-s  a  great  deal  of  fancy  and  a 
very  goo<l  mcmorj- ;  but,  witi  a  perverse  ingenuity, 
he  employs  these  qualities  o-i  no  other  penton  does 
— for  he  employs  his  fancy  in  his  iv<rr<t\x;'<i_  »n(J 
keeps  his  recollection  for  ms  wit : —  'ikes 

his  jokes,  you  applaud  the  accuracy    '  ;ior>', 

and  'tis  only  when  he  states  his  facts  that  yua 
admire  the  mghts  of  his  imagination.'  After  miiny 
efforts  to  cxpre--*  this  thought  more  coiicincly,  and 
to  reduce  the  kiijjuiige  of  it  to  that  coudcnsod  and 
elastic  «tiite,  in  whicli  alone  it  gives  force  to  the 
pnyi'cliJe.t  of  wit,  he  kept  tlio  passage  by  liim 
patiently  for  oomo  years — till  he  at  length  found 
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'  riiiuB  it  to  account,  in  a  reply, 
IS,  lu  the  House  of  Commons, 

juu*t  extemporaneous  air,  he 
iinRhl  it  forth,  in  the  following  compact  and 
ointinl  form  : — "  The  right  honourable  gentleman 
I  iailrbtcU  to  his  memoir  for  bis  jests,  and  to  his 
wtgtTiiilion  for  his  facts.  '* 


BBEBIDASa  FUNERAL. 

Tbn  brilliimt  •nemblaj^e  at  Westminster  Abbey 
on  the  day  of  Sheridnu's  funeral  bore  testimony  to 
lh«  t«dinatjnn  in  which  genius  was  held,    ajiart 
fcom  i'  1   merit  or  usefulness  of  thejnir- 

po»6»  "le  genius  had  been  applied   Those 

who    '  the   dramatic   career   of  Richaid 

Briiu!  m    recognised   in   him   the  most 

lirilli  '      incdy  that  had  appeared  since 

ll,     .    \  ■  ,H  and  Farquhar.     Sheridan 

tatc  ■  :  '>o  who  belie  their  school-dny 

xvpnt .  '  fter-career.     Both  at  Dublin 

■od  o-  '•  he  received  his  education, 

Itewaapro  be  an  '  impenetrable  dunce, 

with  wnoiK  'Verity  nor  indulgence  would 

cml ;  Tft  Uiis  w.ts  the  '  dunce'  who  produced  The 
Bimtb  (n  177r..  77i'  Dw-nna  and  St  Patriek's  Day  in 
ine,  "^  ilandrtit  Trip  to  Scar- 

ritie  in  1778  ;  and  then 
1  i'.'iitiaii  career  which  spread  over 
tbt  ;  1    1780  to  1816.     His  celebrated 

B«ga;  in  connection  with   the  trial  of 

Wht  ;s,    is    ranked    among    the    jnost 

Ivflliiu..  .........ii  ever  known;  a:id  tuere  can  be 

Ettb  doobt  that  he  mii^ht  have  rLsen  to  a  high 
MBtiim  nnang  statesmen  had  ho  been  true  to 
■JTntrlf  But  liis  moral  character  was  weak,  even 
dtinsred.  Though  he  sometimes  aided  the  Wiig 
ty  by  his  clo<iuence,  he  gradually  degenerated 
»  mere  ama^iiig  speaker,  much  enjoyed  and 
"i  •doitre<I,  but  wnning  for  himself  very  little 
Ui»  life,  by  degrees,  became  an  inetfectual 
lingifia  ^inst  poverty.  He  l>orrowed  from  all 
vIm  irouldlend  to  him,  and  had  neither  the  will 
■flr^poT%  -    'rem  the  debts.    The  Prince  of 

Waloi  wel'  :  to  Carlton  House  as  long  as 

I  ftiBhcs  it  wit  wcTO  ready  to  enliven 

ttl  ;  but  when  Sheridan  began 

fat]  in  !].... fipirita,  the  doors  were  closed 

*  ':  him.  Tho  like  occurred  at  other  mansions 
ho  hail  been  admired  but  never  really 
He  was  fteeped  in  poverty  for  some 
>  bttcav  his  death.  Leigh  Hunt  mentions  that 
oa  one  occasion  burst  into  tears  at  the 
digndation  of  being  touched  by  a  In-uliff  when 
■MMd ;  'while  all  the  time  he  was  callous  to  the 
iMillI  deftnulAtlun  involved  in  that  conduct  which 
lad  t'    ''  ^t.     When  he  wa-i  dead,  some  of 

Oioac  places   regretted    that    they   had 

datftru  luv  urUUant  wit  during  his  declining 
Teta  of  pcverty ;  wliilc  others,  knowing  that  ho 
Inl  mot  T^'l'v  .if'crved  their  esteem,  wished, 
■rmlhdf-  'ir  the  memory  of  a  man  of 

tadsdlMod  tf gulated  ^emus.     A  public 

fuanl  WB"  I  pon.    The  body  was  remoTod 

baa  RVjrr  •,  in  Saville  Row,  to  Mr  Peter 

Xoor  Great  George  Street,  Wcst- 

11  l.llh  of  July,  a  funeral  pro- 

L  walktHi  fiuw  thence  to  the  abbey.     Arrived 


•  Moorg's  W'  of  Sheridan,  u.  471. 


at  tho  chief  entrance  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave, 
the  procession  was  received  by  the  dignitaries  of 
the  abbey,  who  preceded  it  to  the  place  of  sepul- 
ture in  that  celelirated  nook  of  the  abbey  known 
as  Poet's  Comer.  The  poll  was  supported  by  the 
Doke  of  AjCTle,  the  Duke  of  Bcdrord,  the  Earl  of 
Lauderdale,  Lord  Mulgrave,  Lord  Holland,  and  the 
bishop  of  London.  The  chief  mourner,  as  repre- 
senting the  family,  was  Mr  Charles  Sheridan  ; 
while  among  the  other  mourners  were  their  Royal 
Highnesses  the  Dukea  of  York  and  Sussex,  tho 
Marquis  of  Anglesca,  tho  Earl  of  Rosalyn,  the 
Karl  of  Harrington,  the  Earl  of  Beesborough,  Earl 
Gower,  the  Earl  of  Yarmouth,  Lord  Sidmouth, 
Lord  Grenville,  Lord  Lynedoch,  Lord  Erskine, 
Lord  George  Cavendish — together  with  Canning, 
Romilly,  and  others,  who  belonged  rather  to  the 
aristocracy  of  intellect  than  to  that  of  birth.  A 
small  space  was  found  between  the  monuments)  of 
Shakspeare  and  Addison,  and  close  to  the  grave  of 
Qarrick.  There  lies  Sheridan,  under  the  roof  of 
tlie  venerable  building  which  contains  the  bones  of 
Chathiim,  Pitt,  Fox,  Canning,  Chaucer,  Spenser, 
Ben  Jonson,  Congreve,  Addison,  Rowe,  Gay, 
Bettorton,  Oarrick,  Purcell,  HundeL  Newton, 
Johnson,  Barrow,  South,  Camden,  Usher,  and 
many  others  knoMm  to  fame. 


THE    MACAROmS. 

In  all  periods  and  countries  there  have  been 
persons,  and  even  groups  or  classes  of  people,  who 
sought  to  attract  attention  by  eccentricities  in 
dress.  In  England,  during  the  last  two  centuries, 
we  have  had  gtdlimts,  bloods,  bucks,  beaux,  fribbles, 
nucaronig,  fops,  monstrosities,  Corinthians,  dandies, 
exquisites,  and  swells.  Reeves,  in  his  OoiTi  Plea 
for  Niniwh,  gives  a  curious  vocabulary  of  dandyism 
in  his  account  of  a  'gallant'  of  tho  seventeenth 
century.    '  He  is,  indeed,'  says  oui  Puritan  author, 


'  the  buffoon  and  baboon  of  the  times.  Ilis  mind 
is  wholly  set  upon  cuts  and  slunhen,  knots  and 
roses,  patchings  and  pinkiiigs,  jaggiiigs  and  ta;;- 
gings,  borderings  and  brimmings  ;  holf-sliirts,  half- 
anns,  yawning  bIcast^  gaping  knees,  arithmetical 
middles,  geometrical  sides,  mathematical  waists, 
musical  heeU,  and  logical  toca.' 
Amongst  the  dress-eccentricities  of  the  eighteenth 
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century,  none  was  more  gi^nl  than  the  macaronin, 
though  their  reign  was  Bhort,  commencing  about 
1770,  and  coming  to  a  close  nlxiut  1775.  The  ycAT 
of  their  ascendant  was  1772,  and  the  engraving 
on  the  preceding  page  represents  a  macaroni  of 
that  period  ;  distingui.shed  ny  an  immense  knot  of 
artificial  lioir  behind,  a  very  email  cocked-hat,  an 
enormous  walking-Btick  with  long  tassels,  an<l  a 
jacket,  waistcoat,  and  small-clothes  cut  to  fit  the 
person  as  closely  as  possible.  Their  most  remark- 
able peculiarity  was  the  large  knot  of  hair,  thus 
celebrated  in  a  satirical  song : 

'  Five  pounds  of  hair  they  wear  behind, 

The  ladies  to  delight,  0, 
Their  senses  give  unto  the  'wind. 

To  moke  tneroselvcs  a  fnght,  0. 
This  fashion,  who  does  e'er  pursno, 

I  think  a  simple-tony ; 
For  he's  a  fool,  say  what  you  Mrill, 

Who  is  a  macaroni.' 

It  would  ap]>ear  that  the  macaronis  originated 
among  a  number  of  young  men,  who  had  made 
the  grand  tour,  and  on  their  return,  formed  them- 
selves into  a  club,  which,  from  a  dish  of  macaroni, 
then  little  known  in  England,  being  always  placed 
■upon  the  dinner-table,  was  called  the  Alacoroni 
Club.  A  magazine  writer  of  the  time,  evidently 
alluding  to  this  origin,  says :  '  The  macaronis  are 
the  offspring  of  a  bodr,  a  many-headed  monster  in 
Pall  Mall,  produced  \iy  a  demoniac  committea  of 
depraved  taste  and  esnggemtod  fancy,  conceived  in 
the  courts  of  France  and  Italy,  and  brought  forth 
in  Enghind.'  Horace  Walpolc,  however,  writing 
about  the  same  time,  gives  the  nmcaronis  a  differ- 
ent pedigree,  ascribing  their  origin  to  the  enormous 
wealth,  lately  gained  by  certain  personfl,  through 
Clive's  conquests  in  India,  and  assorts  that  their 
boundless  extravagance  soon  dissipated  it,  and 
brought  them  to  poverty.  '  Lonl  Chatham,'  he 
Bays,  '  begot  the  East  India  Company,  the  East 
India  Company  begot  Lord  Clive,  Lord  Clive  begot 
the  macaronis,  the  macaronis  begot  Poverty,  and 
all  the  race  are  still  living.'  In  the  following  year, 
1773,  he  writes :  'A  winter  without  politics — ^evcn 
our  macaronis  entertain  the  town  with  nothingbut 
new  dresses,  and  the  size  of  their  noscgnys.  They 
have  lost  all  their  money,  and  exhausted  their  cretlit, 
and  can  no  longer  game  for  £20,000  a  night.' 

The  macaronis  took  the  town  by  stonn.  Nothing 
was  fa.shionable  that  was  not  A  la  macaroin.  Even 
the  clerg;\'  had  their  wigs  combed,  their  clothes 
cut,  and  their  delivery  refined  d  la  macaroni.  The 
ahop-windows  wore  filled  with  prints  of  the  new 
tribe  ;  there  were  engraved  portraits  of  turf  maca- 
ronis, military  macaronis,  college  macaronis,  and 
other  varieties  of  the  great  macaroni  race.  At 
balls,  no  other  than  macaroni  music  could  be  danced 
to ;  at  places  of  public  amusements,  macjironi 
«ongB,  of^ which  the  following  is  a  specimen,  alone 
were  song  to  divert  the  company : 

THE  KACARONt. 
Am— A'rtncif  Davioru 
Come  listen  all,  and  you  shall  hear. 
Of  nil  the  beauties  that  appear. 
And  move  in  fashion's  raotjcy  siihere, 

The  fat,  the  lean,  the  bony  ; 
The  boast,  the  slorA-  of  the  age, 
Dow  young  and  old  can  now  engage; 
B^aoh  master,  miss,  and  parent  sage, 
b  now  a  macaroni, 
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Each  tries  the  other  to  outvie. 
With  foretops  monnting  to  the  sky, 
And  some  yon  oft  with  tails  may  sjijf 

As  thick  as  any  pony  ; 
Insipid  gait,  affected  sneer, 
With  sirte-ciirls  high  above  the  ear. 
That  each  may  more  the  ass  appear 

Or  shew  the  mocarom. 

Each  doctor's  now  become  a  prig, 
That  used  to  look  so  wise  and  big. 
With  stiffenCtl  and  swingeing  wig. 

That  gnt  him  all  his  money ; 
Tliey  've  all  thrown  off  the  grave  dia 
Which  in.idc  each  qnaking  owl  look  ' 
For  wic,  of  Whip  the  coachman's  si» 

To  shew  the  macaroni. 


The  lawyer  too 's  l>ccome  a  crop, 
Instead  of  t.iil,  a  Tybnm  top, 
Alack-a-day  !  each  barber's  sin 

Now  looks  imt  h.-ilf  so  funny 
As  when  the  windows  once  were 
Where  stately  wigs  in  rows  wcre^ilaj 
But  these  are  days  of  wit  and  tosto, 

Huxza,  for  macaroni ! 


op.       I 
eregrtj 


The  priest  that  once  with  rose  and  taj 
With  formal  wig,  and  hat  in  ha    ~ 
Sagacious  phiz  that  might  den 

A  l>ow  from  any  tony  ; 
Behold  him  now  all  debonair. 
With  tiny  hat  and  tortured  hair. 
And  whue  he  prattles  to  the  fair. 

He  shews  this  macaroni. 


se  and  of 
hair.        I 


The  cita  that  used,  like  Jerry  Sneak, 
To  dress  and  walk  out  once  a  week. 
And  durst  not  to  their  betters  apcakj 

Arc  all  grown  jolly  crony ; 
Eadi  sneak  is  now  a  buckish  blade. 
When  in  the  P.irk,  but  t,ilk  of  tnule. 
He  thinks  you  mean  him  to  dcg 

Each  oit's  a  macaroni. 

Who  would  not  live  in  days  likoH 
III  days  of  jollity  and  ease, 
Tlierc  's  no  exception  to  degrees,  j 

My  lord  and  ,John  are  croniu 
Each  order  and  profession  claio 
An  equal  right,  an  equal  fame. 
For  nothing  'a  equal  to  the  name 

Of  modem  macaronis. 

The  periodical  literature,  such  as  it 
time  is  very  severe  on  the  m.icaronis. 
some  fellow,'  we  rend, '  will  belong  to  them, 
their  dress  is  calculati>d  to  make  the  hi 
uglv,  and  the  ugly  ridiculous.  His  hat, 
understanding,  is  very  little,  and  he  wei 
direct  opjmsition  to  the  manly  beaver 
ancient  neroes.  He  has  generally  on  b1 
quantity  of  hair,  and  well  he  may,  for  " 
produces  nothing  else  ;  if  he  has  not  A 
quantity  of  his  own,  he  borrows  it  from  ! 
hours.  His  coat  slouches  down  behind, 
shoes  are  reduced  to  the  shape  of  slippe: 
surface  of  which  appears  a  small  circle  oi 
which  he  tolls  us  is  a  burkle.  His  man 
still  more  strange  than  hi.s  dress.  He  is  t 
foe  of  learning,  and  even  sets  simple  ort 
at  defiance ;  for  all  learned  fellows  that 
or  write  are  either  queer  docs  or  poor  ro| 
yoa  sec  him  at  a  tneatre,  he  will 
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I  itithout  his  opera-glnsa,  which  he  mil  tlmist  into 
» Judy's  face,  und  then  Kiroywr,  and  be  "pruddipsly 
ecteerteen'd  with  her  confusion.'" 

After  dl,  it  is  by  no  meana  improbable  that  the 
macaronis,  eccentnc  fops  a,9  thev  certaiuly  were, 
»ilded  somewhat  to  tho  progress  of  national  reflne- 
ioent.  Lining  in  the  days  of  aii-bottle  men,  one 
ETave  charge  brought  against  them  was  that  they 
bied  *  all  drinking,  eiccpt  tea,  capiUiure,  and 
pceset'  In  a  veiy  Buccessful  five-act  drama  of  the 
day,  entitled  The  Macanmi,  the  lieto  of  the  piece 
—the  macaroni  par  cxcdUnee — is  held  Ep  to  ridi- 
cule, principally  hcca use  he  respecta  female  virtvie, 
uii)  swears  by  such  mild  and  milk-and-water  oaths 
u, '  May  I  be  deaf  at  the  opera !'  We  now  know 
havt  to  appreciate  these  distinctions. 


JULY  8. 

^  Proeipins,  martyr,  about  303.  Sitlats  Eiliiui, 
Colnua,  asd  Totnati,  mortyts,  088,  St  Witliborge, 
nigin,  of  MorfDlk,  743.  8t  Orimbalil,  abbot  of  Nev 
Uinctre,  M3.  Bleacd  Theobald,  abliot  of  Yanx  do 
C«niiT,  12i7.    Si  Slimbdtb,  qnecc  of  rortngol,  1336. 

Ami. — John  de  la  Fontaini;,  FreaoSi  writer  of  tnlca  and 
bUta,  laai,  Chduau-Thiern/. 

Ditd. — FMct  Ihfi  Hermit,  prcoclicr  of  tlic  fint  Cmsade, 
Ills  ;  Pope  Gr^ory  XV.,_1623 ;  Dr  Robert  South,  emi- 
Btfit  BaglwEi  preach  or,  171S  ;  Second  Marahal  V'illeroi, 
1730  ;  Jrko  Pinre  Nieeroo,  iusful  writer,  173S,  Farii  ; 
Job  Btillac  (Frere  Cdmo),  eminent  French  lithotomiat, 
1781 ;  Torbern  Bcrgnuinn,  Swedish  chemist  and  natu- 
nUiA,  1731,  Mtdetri^  n^ar  Upmln;  Edmund  Barke, 
nUetmta,  orator,  and  miecellaneous  writer,  1797,  Sea- 
mntfittdf  Bucit ;  Sic  Edwaid  Fan^,  arctic  rojoger,  1S5S, 
Emx. 

PETEB  THE   HEEMIT. 

There  it  no  more  citraordinary  episode  in  the 
annals  of  the  world,  than  the  History  of  the 
Cmaodc*.  To  understand  it,  wo  must  previously 
bare  some  sense  of  the  leading  form  which  had 
\itfa  given  to  religion  in  the  eleventli  and 
twelfth  centuries — an  intense  contemplation  of 
the  •nfferings  and  merits  of  Christ,  iv-ith  a.  boimd- 
lias  feeling  of  gratitude  and  affection  towards  his 
name.  Already  had  this  feeling  caused  multitudes 
to  pilgrimise  through  barbarous  countries  to  pay 
their  devotion-H  on  the  scene  of  his  paaajon.  It 
needed  but  an  accident  to  make  tbe  uni venal 
European  sentiment  take  the  form  of  eome  wild 
and  wonderful  series  of  acts. 

la  the  north  of  France,  there  lived  a  man  of  low 
origin,  named  Peter,  naturally  active  and  restless, 
but  who  by  various  causes  was  drawn  at  last  into 
a  ttUgioua  and  anchoritie  life,  in  wliich  lie  became 
liable  to  vifions  and  spiritual  impubes,  all  thought 
by  him  to  be  divine.  It  was  impressed  upon  him 
that  tbe  Deity  had  constitntcd  him  one  of  His 
ipedal  instruments  on  eaith,  and,  as  usual,  others 
loon  came  to  view  bint  in  that  character,  to  thrill 
under  hii  preachings,  and  to  believe  in  his  mira- 
culomgiftA. 

The  rage  for  pilgrimages  to  the  East  drew  the 
bomit  Pietcr  from  his  retreat,  and,  liie  the  rest, 
ba  went  to  Jemsateni,  where  his  indignation  was 
vend  by  the  manner  in  which  the  Christians  were 
taaded  by  the  iniidels.  He  heard  the  relation  of 
ttiir  taff«iinga  from  the  Ijpe  of  the  patriarch 
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Simeon,  and  with  him  in  private  knientetl  over 
them,  and  talked  of  the  possibiHty  of  rescuing 
the  aufTerers.  It  was  in  these  conversations  that 
the  project  was  formed  of  exciting  the  warriors  of 
the  West  to  unite  together  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Land  from  the  power  of  the  infidels,  Peter's 
eutliuaia.'im  now  led  liLm  to  believe  that  he  was 
himself  the  man  destined  for  this  great  work,  and 
on  one  occasion,  when  he  was  kneeling  before  the 
holy  sepulchre,  he  believed  that  he  had  a  vision, 
in  whicJi  Jesus  Christ  appeared  to  Mm,  announced 
to  him  his  mission,  and  ordered  him  to  lose  no 
time  in  setting  about  it.  Impressed  wiUi  this  idea, 
he  left  Pttlestme,  and  proceeded  to  Rome,  where 
Urban  U,  was  then  pope.  Urban  embraced  the 
project  with  ftrdour,  treated  Peter  the  Hermit  as 
a  prophet,  and  enjoined  him  to  go  abroad  and 
announce  the  approaching  deliverance  of  Jenisaleia, 
Peter  thereupon  set  out  on  his  new  pilgrimage. 
He  rode  on  a  mule,  bare-headed  ana  bare-foot, 
clothed  in  a  long  frock  and  a  hermit's  mantle  of 
coarse  wooUen  clotli,  girded  with  a  rope.  In  this 
manner  he  proceeded  through  Italy,  crossed  the 
Alps,  and  wandered  through  Franco  and  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  everywhere  received  as  a  saint, 
and  spreading  among  all  cla^ea  an  amazing  amount 
of  ileal  for  the  Crusade,  which  ho  was  now  openly 
preaching.  The  enthusiasm  which  followed  his 
steps  was  wonderful  ;  people  crowded  to  obtain 
the  favour  of  touching  his  garments,  and  even  the 
hairs  of  liis  mule  were  preser^'ed  as  holy  relics. 
His  miracles  were  a  subject  of  gi-neral  conversation, 
and  nobody  doubted  for  a  moment  the  truth  of  his 
mission. 

It  was  at  this  moment  Uiat  the  ambassador  of 
the  Emperor  Alexis  Comnenua  arrived  in  Home,  to 
represent  to  tho  pope  the  danfrpr  ia  which  Constan- 
tinople was  exposed  fixim  the  invasions  of  tbo 
Turks,  and  to  implore  the  assistance  of  the  Western 
Christians,  Pope  Urban  called  a  council,  which 
met  at  Placenz;i,  in  Lombard v,  at  tbe  beginning  of 
March  10D5.  So  great  had  been  tbe  effect  of 
Peter's  preaching,  that  no  less  than  2(M1  archbishops 
and  biahups,  4flU0  otlii?r  ecclesdaijlics,  and  30,000 
laymen  attended  this  council,  which  was  held  in 
the  open  air,  in  a  plain  near  the  city ;  but  vuriotis 
subjects  divided  its  attention,  and  it  came  to  no 
decision  relative  to  the  war  against  the  infidels. 
The  pope  found  that  the  Italians,  who  were,  even 
at  this  early  period,  less  bignted  Catholics  than  the 
other  peoples  of  Western  Europe,  were  not  very 
enthusiastic  in  the  cause,  and  lie  resolved  on  calling 
another  council,  for  the  especial  object  of  deliber- 
ating on  tho  holy  war,  and  in  a  countiy  where  hij 
WBS  likely  to  liud  more  zeal,  Aceorrtingly,  this 
council  assembled  in  the  November  of  the  saiua 
year,  at  Clennont,  in  Aiivergiie  ;  it  was  eqiuiUy 
numerous  with  that  of  Placen?.*,  and,  which  was  of 
most  importance,  Peter  the  Uennit  attended  in 
person,  seated  on  his  mule,  and  in  the  costume  in 
whicli  he  had  pn-ached  the  Crusade  through  so 
many  countries.  After  some  preliminary  business 
had  been  transacted,  Peter  was  brought  forward, 
and  he  de.'wribe'l  the  mfferinga  of  the  Christians  in 
the  Eist  in  such  moving  language,  and  was  so  well 
seconded  by  tho  eloquence  of  the  pope,  that  tho 
whtiie  assembly  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  -wild 
enthuMSsni,  axiA  burst  into  shouts  of,  *  God  wills  it  I 
God  -wills  it!|  'It  is  true,'  pxclaimed  tho  pope, 
'  God  wUls  it,  indeed,  and  you  here  see  fulfillert  the 
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words  of  our  Saviour,  who  proinistil  to  be  present 
in  the  midst  of  tlie  faithful  wlien  asscmbleu  in  his 
name ;  it  is  he  who  puts  into  your  mouths  tlic  words 
I  have  just  heard ;  let  thtni  be  your  war-cry,  and 
may  they  announce  everywhere  the  presence  of  the 
God  of  armies !'  The  pope  then  held  forth  a  cross, 
and  told  them  all  to  take  that  as  their  sign,  and 
wear  it  upon  their  breast.s,  and  the  proposal  was 
adopted  amid  a  scene  of  the  most  violent  agitation. 
Adcmar  de  Monteil,  bishop  of  Puy,  advanced,  an<l 
was  the  titst  to  assume  the  cross,  and  multitudes 
hastened  to  follow  his  exomple.  They  called  upon 
Urban  to  take  the  command!  of  the  expedition,  but 
he  excused  himself  personally,  and  appointed  to  the 
command,  as  his  delegate,  the  zealous  bishop  of 
Puy,  who  is  said  to  have  been  distinguished  as  a 
warrior  before  he  became  an  ecclesiastic 

Thus  began  the  first  Crusade.  Armies — or  rather 
crowds  of  men  in  arms — began  now  to  assemble  in 
various  ports,  in  order  to  direct  their  march  towards 
ConBtontinople.  Among  the  first  of  these  was  the 
multitude  v,\o  followed  the  preaching  of  Peter  the 
Hermit,  and  who,  impulitnt  of  delay,  chose  him 
for  their  leader,  and  wure  clamorous  to  commence 
their  march.  Peter,  blinded  by  his  zeal,  accepted 
a  position  for  which  he  was  totoUy  without  capacity, 
and  placed  himself  at  their  head,  mounted  on  the 
same  mule  and  in  the  same  costume  in  which  he 
had  preached.  His  troop,  starting  from  the  bonks 
of  the  Moos  and  the  Moselle,  and  consisting  origin- 
ally of  people  of  Champagne  and  Burgundy,  was 
soon  increased  by  recrmts  from  the  adjacent 
districts,  untU.  he  numbered  under  his  command 
from  80,000  to  100,000  men.  Tliey  came  chiefly  from 
the  simpler  and  more  ignorant  classes  of  society, 
and  they  had  been  told  so  much  of  God's  direct 
interference,  that  they  were  led  to  believe  that  he 
would  feed  and  protect  them  on  the  road,  and  they 
did  not  even  take  the  precaution  to  carry  provisions 
or  money  with  tliem.  They  expected  to  be  sup- 
ported by  alms,  and  they  begged  on  the  way. 
Peter's  array  was  divided  into  two  bodies,  of  which 
the  first,  commanded  by  a  man  whose  mean  social 
position  may  be  conjectured  by  his  name  of  Walter 
the  Penniless  (Gamtier  sans  Avoir),  marched  in 
advance.  They  were  received  with  enthusiasm  by 
the  Germans,  who  crowded  to  the  same  stanilarfl, 
and  all  went  well  until  they  cime  to  the  banks  of 
the  Morava  and  the  Danube,  and  encountered  the 
Hungarians  and  Bulgarians,  both  whicli  peoples 
wcr«  nominally  Cliristians ;  but  the  fonner  took  no 
interest  in  the  Crusades,  and  the  latter  were  not 
muck  better  tlian  savages.  Walter's  band  of 
Crusaders  passed  tlirougn  Hungary  wthout  ony 
serious  accident,  and  reached  the  country  of  the 
Bulgarians,  where,  finding  themselves  entirely 
destitute  of  provisions,  they  spread  over  the 
country,  plundering,  murdering,  and  destroying, 
until  the  population,  fljing  to  arms,  fell  upon 
them,  and  made  a  great  slaughter.  Those  who 
escaped,  fled  with  their  leader  towards  Greece, 
and  reached  Nissji,  the  governor  of  which  place 
administered  to  their  pressing  necessities  ;  and. 
having  Iwimed  liy  misfortune  tlio  advantage  ol 
observing  sometliing  like  discipline,  they  pro- 
ceeded with  more  onler  till  at  lengtli  they  reaclied 
Constantinople,  where  they  were  treated  well,  and 
allowed  to  encamp  and  .await  the  other  division, 
which  W.1S  approaching  under  the  cummnnd  of 
Pet«r  the  Hermit. 
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The  zeal  and  incapacity  of  the  latter  led  him 
into  still  greater  disasters.  In  their  passage 
through  Hungary,  the  spots  whore  some  of  the 
followers  of  Walter  the  Moneyless  hatl  l>eea 
slaughtered,  were  pointetl  out  to  the  Crusaders, 
and  they  were  told  that  the  Hungarians  had 
entered  into  a  plot  for  their  destruction.  Instead 
of  enforcing  the  necessity  of  caution  nnd  discipline, 
PctiT  talked  of  vengeance,  and  sought  only  to 
inflame  the  passions  of  his  followers.  On  their 
arrival  at  Semlin,  they  beheld  the  arms  of  some 
of  the  first  band  of  Crusaders,  who  had  been  slain, 
suspended  as  a  trophy  over  the  gates,  and  Peti/r 
liimsclf  encouragea  them  to  revenge  their  com- 
rades. The  inJiabitants  abandoned  the  town, 
fled,  were  overtaken,  and  4000  of  them  slain, 
and  their  bodies  thro%vn  into  the  Danube,  the 
waters  of  which  carried  them  down  to  Belgrade. 
The  Crusaders  returned  to  Semlin,  which  w.is 
given  up  to  plunder,  and  they  lived  there  in  the 
most  licentious  manner,  until  news  came  that  the 
Hungarians  had  assembled  a  great  army  to  attack 
them,  and  then  they  abandoned  the  town,  and 
hastened  their  manh  across  Bulgaria.  Evcrywhf ro 
the  violence  and  licentiousness  of  the  Crusader* 
had  spread  terror,  and  they  now  found  the  country 
abandoned,  and  suffered  fearfully  from  the  want  of 
provisions.  The  peoj)le  of  Nisaa  had  armed  and 
loilified  themselves,  so  tliat  the  Crusaders  did  not 
venture  to  attack  them,  but,  having  obtained  a 
supply  of  provisions,  had  continued  their  march, 
when  the  ill-behaviouj  of  their  rear-guard  pro- 
voked a  collision,  in  which  a  considerable  nun)lier 
of  the  Crusaders  were  slaughtered.  Peter,  infoniiwl 
of  this  afl'air,  instead  ol  hastening  liis  marclu 
returned  to  obtain  satisfaction,  and  the  irritating 
belwn'iour  of  his  troops  provoked  a  still  givater 
conflict,  in  which  10,000  of  the  Crusaders  were 
slaughtered,  and  the  rest  fled  and  took  refuse 
in  the  woods  and  marahea  of  the  surrounding 
country.  That  night,  Peter  the  Hermit,  who 
had  token  refuge  on  a  Mil,  had  only  600  men 
about  him,  but  next  day  his  Ixmd  numbered 
7000,  and  ii  few  days  afterwards  the  number 
h;ul  been  increased  to  .T0,000.  With  these  he 
continued  his  march,  nnd,  as  their  disostets 
had  rendered  them  more  prudent,  they  reached 
Constantinople  without  further  misfortunes,  Aud 
itjoiued  their  companions. 

As  the  Emperor  Alexis  rather  despised  this 
undisciplined  horde  than  otherwise,  he  rcceivrol 
them  with  favour,  and  treated  Peter  the  Hennit 
with  the  greatest  distinction  ;  but  he  lost  no  lijua 
in  riddinrj  himself  of  such  troublesome  viaitmn  by 
Iransportmg  them  to  the  other  side  of  the  Bos- 
phorus.  Those  who  had  marched  under  the 
banner  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  had  now  been  Joinc<l 
by  the  remains  of  other  similar  li  '  '  ■  hod 
followed   them,    and   who   hail    i"  Mtill 

greater  disasters  in  possiing  throiigli  n  1 

Bulgaria ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  other 
disorder,  they  now  exj)erienccd   tlrt 
among  themselves.     Tliey  not  onl\ 
country,  and  committed  every  sort  .  _.       i 

they  (iii.invllcd  about  the  plunder;  iind,'Pcti>r 
him.^elT  having  lost  his  authority,  varioux  indi- 
^■iduals  sought  to  be  their  leodere.  The  Italians 
and  Germans,  under  the  conduct  of  a  cliicftAin 
iiiuned  Krnaud,  scpirated  from  the  rest  of  the 
army,  left  the  camp  which  was  established  in  the 
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I  oaoUUj  bcT '  -'-  •  -;  the  Gulf  of  NicomBdia, 
'Untaina  in  the  neij;li- 
"icv  were  dcslroywl  liy 
tfaeTv'  oi  the  CniFiidcrs,  who 

ttuw  ,.>minal    authority    of 

'•'•'  '•  iltenlion  to  the  oniora 

v.  iiiijirudenlly  to  revenge 

:  ue  lltlif nt  tittd  Uci'iiiuus,  and  }iad  reached  the 
j  Ian  of  Nicna,  when  Ihcy  found  themselves  unex- 
MGledljr  suTToundfU  hv  the  numerous  and  better 
«kdpliB«d  Ariiiv  iif  th«  Tiirk.«,  and,  after  a  useless 
mill II I  wAii  put  to  the  awonl, 

ur  OCT:  L  a  vast  mound  of  their 

bones  w.i«  r.ii«,<  II  III  iKi.  Mim.'t  of  the  plain. 

Tfaiai  duostroiialy  ended  the  exi>editiou  of 
prtcr  Um  }»"•■■■'  Of  3a),(l00  men  who  had 
«M«r*'»'^    it  '■    in  the   belief  that  they 

vnt  |r»in  '  r  the  Holy  Land,  all  had 

pHilli<  ters  of  the  route,  or  in 

tha  bill  r  had  left  them  before 

thil  srmt  hallli',  di!>gu!>lcd  with  their  vices  and 
tfliunlllfc  and  hod  n-turned  to  Cou!<tautinople, 
'fi  ^MlaUB  Bgaiumt  tbcin  m  a  liordo  of  bri>|rnud.<i, 
rbcM  mArmoU*  Kim  ho/l  eaii<ied  Ood  to  de»ert 
ihma.   T         •  ;■     •-  ■      i-nc  a  second- 

nte  •■  .    When  the 

■on   :  "I    wi'  .   under    the 

ntiiiOF  :  wurriori)  <  l,  arrive<i  at 

OMniti  '       I  '  ...i'.  accompanied 

thou  .  ;  merely  the  jjait 

4f  «D  •---,-.  --: ,  -  -icher ;  but  at  the 

iian  of   Antioch,   ho    atteinpted  to    escape    the 
nniiBgl  of  the   Christian  camp  by  ilignt,  and 
VM  |itti»tte«l  ami  overtaken  by  Tauored,  brought 
hade,  aod  euini«Ued  to  take  on  oath  to  remain 
ftithfkil  tn  the  amiy.     Thil  disgrace  appears  to 
bave  been  wipivl  out  by  hia  subsccment  conduct ; 
•ad  be  WW.:  tir^t  ranks  of  the  Uru»uler« 

vho  eune  I  Jerusalem.     Tlie  wearied 

'c:  I  y  the  enthusiastic  cloiinence 

lid  them  on  the  summit  of 
)!......,.   ...   tj. ,....;  and   in   the   injd'^t  of  the 

daHthtcr,  wiieti  the  holy  city  wtia  taken,  the 
t^fJ^t-"  iiiil<1ii'i»  I  i.iwili'.l   roimd  him,  iis  ficnpic 


hadcfowdi  i 

dM  CroEvI' 


en  ho  first  proclainiMl 
I  ted  him  on  the  ftilfd- 


i^^  .  the  Holy  Land  until  1102, 

^Aba  hu  ivluriicd  to  Europe,  mth  the  Count  of 
llmtalfpi,  •  laimn  of  the  territory  of  Liege.  On 
dr  wqr  they  were  overtaken  by  a  drwulful 
BpeM,  in  viiieh  thi>  Hcimit  made  a  vow  to 
■d  •  BJonasUjY  if  Uicy  CKviMd  Bhipwreck.  It 
till  foUtltdCCt  of  this  vow,  tlint  he  founded  the 

Mtr  cS  Nf"' '•'■  '    "'  lluy,  on  the  Maas,  in 

"         J  of  1'  :>.     Here  he  passed  the 

jtmr  lid  died   in  lUS.     In 

•  dfcni  >s  still  preserved  there, 

IkDOR-i  ,tion. 

mut^n  UTAXS— ms  da(kikb-8ce»k  is  the 

nOOSS  OF  OOUMQNR. 

".•  fluthentic  biographies 
d  UfNPii  IJipr.iry  niid 
p^^U'»l  lil"  in  i.  itiM  n  with  liltlo  or  no  endow- 
aittt  bcjrood  Uiat  which  nature  and  a  good 
■loaitSan  IimI  giT'S  l>i(n.  He  UTotc  for  his  bread 
Itr  Mf«nl  ytaia,  m  many  able  but  penniless 
* ' '  bar*  dscn  dono  aud  continue  to  do. 


At  length,  when  several  ycjirs  past  thirty,  merging 
into  n  political  career  as  private  secretary,  first  to 
Single-speech  Hamilton,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Manjuis  of  Rockingham,  ho  enters  parliament 
for  a  small  English  burgh,  and  soon  after- 
all  at  once — in  1767 — he  purchases  an  estate 
worth  i'23,0001  In  a  largo  elegant  hoiiso, 
furnished  with  all  the  adjuncts  of  a  luxurious 
establishment,  surrounded  by  OCX.)  acres  of  his 
own  land,  driving  a  carriage  and  four,  Burke 
henceforth  appeared  as  a  man  of  liberal  and  inde* 
pendent  fortune.  When  surly  but  pure-hearted 
Siuuuel  Johnson  was  shewn  by  him  over  all  the 
sjdendouxa  of  Keaconsfield,  he  said :  '  Non  equidem 
invideo — miror  magis ' — I  do  not  envy,  I  om  only 
astonished  ;  and  Uien  added,  still  more  signih- 
cantly :  '  I  wish  you  all  the  success  which  can  be 
wished — by  an  honest  man.'  There  was  aa 
unplciisimt  mystery  here,  which  it  was  reserved 
for  modern  tiini's  to  penetrate. 

One  theory  on  the  subject,  set  forth  eo  lately  as 
18ij3,  by  an  ingenious  though  anon\Tnoua  writer,^ 
was  that  Bui'ke  was  mainly  indebtetl  for  the  ability 
to  purchase  his  estate  to  successful  speculations  in 
Indi;m  stock.  In  Macknight's  able  work,  Thi  Life 
uiul  Timet  of  Edward  Burke,  published  in  1858,  an 
occoimt  of  the  transaction  is  given  in  tolerably 
explicit  terms,  but  ■without  leaving  tlie  chuructor 
of  Burke  in  the  jiosi  lion  wliich  his  admirers  might 
wish.  'In  17G<,'  saj-s  this  writer,  'when  Lord 
Rockingham  refused  to  return  again  to  oltice,  and 
Burke,  though  in  very  straitened  circumstances, 
adherer!  faithfully  to  his  noble  leader,  it  then 
occurred  to  the  marquis  that  it  was  incumbent  on 
him  to  do  something  for  the  fortune  of  his  devoted 
friend.  He  a<lvttnccd  £10,000  to  Burke,  on  a  bond 
that  it  was  understood  would  never  be  reclaimed. 
With  tho-se  £10,000,  ioOOO  raised  on  mortgage  from 
u  Dr  Saunders  in  Spring  Gardens,  and  other  £8000, 
doubtlu.'wobtainedfromthesucccsaf\U  speculations  of 
William  and  Richard  Burke  [his  brothei-s]  in  Indian 
Btock,  Burko  purchased  the  estate  of  Gregories. 
After  the  reverses  of  his  relatives  in  the  year  ITGU, 
all  the  money  they  had  advanced  to  him  was 
required.  Lonl  Rockingham  again  come  forward. 
From  tliat  time  thi-ough  many  years  of  opposition, 
OS  Burke's  fortime,  so  far  from  increasing,  actually 
diminished  under  his  unvorj-ing  generosity  and 
the  requirements  of  his  position,  tliis  noble  friend 
WHS  his  constant  and  unfailing  resource.  The  loss 
of  the  agency  for  New  York  fby  which  Burke  hod 
£1000  a  year  for  a  short  time]  "the  marquis  endea- 
voured to  coniijensate  by  frequent  loans.  At  tho 
time  of  Lonl  Rockinghaiu's  death  [1782],  ho  may, 
on  different  oca^ions  extending  over  fourteen  years, 
have  perhaps  advanced  on  bonds,  which  though 
never  formally  required,  Burke  insisted  on  giving, 
the  sura  of  about  thirty  thousand  pounds.'  It 
appears,  in  short,  that  this  brilliant  statesman  and 
orsitor  maintained  his  high  historical  ploce  for 
thirty  years,  wholly  through  pecuniary  means 
drawn  by  liim  from  a  generous  friend.  "Tlio  splen- 
did mansion,  tho  vineries  and  statuan',  the  Tour- 
honed  carriage,  even  the  kind-hearted  patrouago 
111  Buih  men  of  genius  as  Barry  and  Crabbe,  were 
all  supported  in  a  way  tliat  impliw  the  entire 
sacrifice  of  Burke's  indejiendcnee.  It  is  very  sad 
to  think  of  in  one  whom  there  was  so  much  reason 
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K-nnission,  took  it  uIour  with  liimto  thelloiii-e, 
and.  in  the  coukc  of  a  Ihuning  tuado  about  trencli 
atroi-itio3,  and  proliaWe  imitations  of  them  m 
Endand,  he  drew  the  diifiger  from  his  bosom,  and 
threw  it  down  on  the  lioor,  as  an  illustration  of 
what  evirv  man  mijjht  shortly  cxpet  to  see  levelled 
at  his  owii  throat.  There  were  ol  course  sentimenU 
of  alarm  rai.<ed  l>v  this  scene ;  but  j>robably  the 
more  pener.il  feelin),'  was  one  of  derision.  In  this 
wav  the  mattiT  was  taken  up  by  GiUray,  whoso 
lari.aturi!  ou  the  subject  we  here  reproduce  in 
miuiatuiv,  as  a  ouiiu'us  luemoml  of  a  crisis  m  | 
our  history,  and  al.<o  as  giving  a  characteristic  ^ 
portrait  of  one  of  our  greate.--t  men.  . 

wiLLi.\M  nrsTixaxos's  epitaph.  I 

AVlu-n  a  man's  opitajjli  is  wTltteu  by  himself  in  . 
anticipation  of  his  death,  there  may  generally  be 
found  in  it  stiUie  indication  of  his  character,  such 
a<  probably  wouM  not  otherwise  have  transpired. 
Such  wa«  ."oitainly  the  case  in  reference  to  WUliam 
or  the  Rev.  Wil'luim  Huntington,  who  loved  to 
couple  the  drsi^aiat ions  ' coal-heaver'  and  'sinner 
.laved'  with  his  n.ime.  On  the  Sth  of  July  1613, 
the  remains  of  this  eccentric  man  were  trans- 
li-rred  from  a  temporary  K^ve  at  Tollbridge  Wells 
to  a  iH-rniiUient  one  at  Lewes.  The  stone  at  the 
he.ul  of  the  irrave  was  inscribed  with  an  epitaph 
whiili  he  liii"ii.-elf  had  written  a  few  ikys  before 
his  death — le.iving  a  Plaice,  of  course,  for  the  exact 
date.  "Heiv  lies'the  Coal-heaver,  who  departed 
this  life  .July  1.  1S1:V.  in  the  ,»>S)th)  year  of  his 
a:;e  ;  beloved'  of  his  Cloil.  but  .iVhorred  by  men. 
Tlie  (.huiiiscieiit  Jud.:;e,  at  the  Great  Assize,  shall 
v.itify  and  coutinn  this,  tn  the  confusion  of  manv 
lli.>-a°s:iuds ;  for  Eiiu-lan.l  and  its  metrojiolis  shall 
Iviii'w  that  there  hath  b-en  a  projihet  among  them. 
\V,  11.    S.  S." — Tliis  .S.  S.  meant  •  sinner  saved.' 

The  e,ir,'er  of  the  in.m  affonls  a  clue  to  the  state 
of  mind  which  C'.'uM  leail  to  the  pr^uction  of 
.-uch  an  I'piiaph.  Wilii.mi  Hunt  was  bom  in  the 
We.iKl  ot  Kent,  of  Very  po.T  jmrcnts.  lie  com- 
pl.iiued.  in  later  life,  that  •  un.s;mctifiod  critic.*' 
l.iuuhe.l  at  him  f.T  his  i^-iior.uice  ;  and  certain  it 
is  tli.u  he  n-  ver  c'uM  get  over  the  defects  of  his 
iHiucaiiou.  He  >::u.;^led  iV'r  a  living  a«  .in  errand- 
boy,  then  a.s  a  l:ib..urer.  then  ;vs  a  cobbler.  While 
eiiijaged  in  the  l,(~t-n,'.!!ied  tr.ide,  he  took  «p  the 
business  I'f  a  pre.uhir.  He  wouM  pl.ice  his  work 
on  his  l.ip,  av.d  a  T-ible  en  a  th.iir  lv>ide  him  ;  anil, 
while  working  f.T  his  l.imily,  he  c'Uectvd  materials 
for  his  iiixt  Mriiiou.  At  what  lime,  or  f.^r  what 
te.iso'.i.  lie  cl'.aiiged  l-.js  name  I'riiu  Hunt  to  lluiit- 
iiigtou,  is  not  de.ir  ;  bs;t  we  lind  him  Ck'niiuj  up 
fi\'Ui  Th.unes-Uitton  to  London.  •  bringing  two  Lirge 
carts  \v;;h  lurniture  and  other  r.'-^i-ss.iries,  bc.=idea 
a  p. '^t-c^.ai-^■  well  tilled  wi::i  vl'.ii'.iren  and  cat.*.' 
He  ".c.,;:.-.!-  ,1  p:vacher  at  M.iv.-uet  :>tr..vt  Chapel, 
aU'l  ai;,K:-.i:.i  a  c.'usi.ivr.ib'.e  :.'.;r.iKT  of  jvrsc^ns  to 
liiia  by  his  jvculi.ir  dc'.'.-.;:;c;.i;ory  i:yle.  In  17JS 
!•.>  .i.i;V.:v.  rs  bailt  hi-.u  a  i  :-.av<  1  ir.  Gr.»y"s  Inn  ILaiU 
w'.'.ic'::  ':.!■  r..itr.c.l  •  rvov;  li  ::,■,>  t 'haj^ '..'  When  A 
J-.  v^  V.  .i;:r:Vv.;<  s  to  r:v\  ivi.  v.,'.>  :i;e  _•.>.-:  th.iT  c  •::;.•> 
:  '  ;.::i:.  ;.:s  >■■  :.:;::;i r.:  is  ,.:  .I'.l  evi:-.i!<  w^ r:hy  .  i 
•.i-:i\-;  ;  I;::  t'.-.o  5v".V..ir;:y  in  Huntington's  o.;se 
w.is  '.V.e  wV.ir.i-".v  i".  w,-.v  -.r.  \i";v..:;  overvvi.w  r"..i;;ers 
wer.  :'..;■.*  tn.it;  ';.  W;:,v.  i'>m  l:.vt  K'ea  sp-nt 
en  ;'.::' c'r.r.i'i'.,  v.-.r. '•.'.s  ,-.:;*  ct  ch.iirs,  a  to,\-c.iddv 
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the  yestiy, '  that  I  might  not  be  under  the  neces- 
dty  of  walking  home  in  the  cold  winter  nights ' 
—tie  spoken  of  hr  him  as  things  that  Providence 
had  sent  him.  He  had  a  keen  appreciation  of 
worldly  goods,  however ;  for  he  refused  to  ofSciate 
in  the  chapel  until  the  freehold  had  been  made 
over  absolutely  to  himself.  Wishing  afterwards 
to  enlarge  his  chapel  a  little,  he  applied  for  a  bit 
of  ground  near  it  from  the  Duke  of  Portland,  but 
demurred  at  the  ground-rent  asked.  Therefore, 
•ays  he, '  finding  nothing  could  be  done  with  the 
eaith-holders,  I  turned  my  eyes  another  way,  and 
determined  to  build  my  stories  in  the  heavens, 
where  I  should  find  more  room  and  less  cost' — ^in 
plain  English,  he  raised  the  building  another  story. 
His  manner  toweirds  his  hearers  was  dogmatic  and 
•irogant  Having  once  taken  the  designation  of 
'Sinner  Saved,'  he  observed  no  bounds  in  address- 
ing others.  His  pulpit-oratory,  always  vigorous, 
was  not  unfiequently  mterlaided  with  such  expres- 
sions as — ^"Take  care  of  your  pockets!' — 'Wake 
that  snoring  sinner  !' — 'Silence  that  noisy  numb- 
skull !'—"ftm  out  that  drunken  dog!'  With  a 
certain  class  of  minds,  however,  Huntington  had 
great  influence.  Some  time  after  the  death  of  his 
nnt  wife,  he  married  the  widow  of  Sir  James 
Sanderson,  at  one  time  lord  mayor  of  London : 
I  by  which  alliance  he  became  possessed  of  much 
property.  On  one  occasion,  a  sale  of  some  of  his 
effects  took  place  at  his  residence  at  Pentonville, 
iriien  sixty  guineas  were  given  for  an  old  onn-chair 
by  one  of  his  many  admirers.  Two  or  three  books 
wWh  he  published  were  quite  in  character  with 
the  epitaph  he  afterwards  wrote — an  intense 
personal  vanity  pervading  all  else  that  might  be 
good  in  him. 

A   KISa  AND   HIS   DUMB   FAVOURITES. 

King  James  I.,  although  a  remorseless  destroyer 
of  animals  in  the  chase,  had,  like  many  modem 
■portsmcn,*  an  intense  fondness  for  seeing  them 
arcnmd  him,  happy  and  well  cared  for,  in  a  state 
of  domesticity.  In  1623,  John  Bannal  obtained  a 
grant  of  the  king's  interest  in  the  leases  of  two 
gardens  and  a  tenement  in  the  Minories,  on  the 
condition  of  building  and  maintaining  a  house, 
wherein  to  keep  and  rear  his  majesty's  newly 
imported  eilkworms.f  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  one  of 
the  settlers  of  the  then  newly  formed  colony  of 
Virginia,  returning  to  Eurojie  on  leave,  brought 
with  him  many  living  specimens  of  American 
loology ;  amongst  them,  some  flying  squirrels.  This 
coming  to  his  majesty's  ears,  he  was  seized  with 
a  boyish  impatience  to  add  them  to  the  private 
menagerie  in  St  James's  Park.  At  the  council- 
table,  and  in  the  circle  of  his  courtiers,  he  recurs 
again  and  apin  to  the  subject,  wondering  that  Sir 
"rhomas  had  not  given  him  the  '  first  pick '  of  his 
cargo  of  curiosities.  He  reminded  them  how  the 
Twently  arrived  Muscovite  ambassador  had  brought 
him  live  sables,  and,  what  he  loved  even  better, 
(pU-ndid  white  gyrfalcons  of  Iceland  ;  and  when 
Buckingham  suggested  that,  in  the  whole  of  her 
lagn,  Qneen  ^izabeth  had  never  received  live 

■  n*  HononnUe  Grantl^  Bcrkpler,  Gage  Eorle  Frce- 
■HLkaown  u  ' Fremicr  Falooncr  of  EnsUnd,'  &c. 
fBii  artid*  ta  the  retnlt  of  original  research  in  the 


sables  from  the  czar,  James  made  special  inquiries 
if  such  were  really  the  case. 

Henry  Wriothesley,  fourth  Earl  of  Southampton, 
one  of  the  council,  and  governor  and  treasurer  of 
the  Virginia  CJompany,  better  known  to  us  as  the 
friend  and  patron  of  Shakspeore,  wrote  as  follows 
to  the  state  secretary,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury : 
'  Talking  with  the  king  by  chance,  I  told  him  of 
the  Virginian  squirrels,  wnich  they  say  will  fly, 
whereof  there  are  now  divers  brought  into  England, 
and  he  presently  and  very  earnestly  asked  me  if 
none  of  them  was  provided  for  him,  and  whether 
your  lordship  had  none  for  him — saying  he  was 
sure  Salisbury  would  get  him  one  of  them.  I 
would  not  have  troubled  you  with  this,  but  that 
you  know  full  well  how  he  is  afifected  to  these  toys ; 
and  with  a  little  inquiry  of  any  of  your  folks,  you 
may  furnish  yourself  to  present  him  at  his  coming 
to  London,  which  will  not  be  before  Wednesday 
next — the  Monday  before  to  Theobald's,  and  the 
Saturday  before  to  Royston.' 

Some  one  of  his  loving  subjects,  desirous  of 
ministering  to  his  favourite  hobby,  <had  presented 
him  with  a  cream-coloured  fawn.  A  nurse  was 
immediately  hired  for  it,  and  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury commissioned  to  write  as  follows  to  Miles 
Whytakers,  signifying  the  royal  pleasure  as  to 
future  procedure  :  '  The  king's  majesty  hath  com- 
missioned me  to  send  this  rare  beast,  a  white  hind 
calf,  unto  you,  together  with  a  woman,  his  nurse, 
that  hath  kept  it,  and  bred  it  up.  His  majesty 
would  have  you  see  it  be  kept  in  every  respect  as 
this  good  woman  doth  desire,  and  that  the  woman 
may  oe  lodged  and  boarded  by  you,  imtil  his 
majesty  come  to  Theobald's  on  Monday  next^and 
then  you  shall  know  further  of  his  pleasure.  What 
account  his  majesty  maketh  of  this  fine  beast  you 
may  guess,  and  no  man  can  suppose  it  to  be  more 
rare  than  it  is,  therefore  I  know  that  your  care  of 
it  will  bo  accordingly.  So  in  haste  I  bid  you  very 
heartily  farewelL   At  Whitehall,  this  6th  Nov.  1611. 

'P. a.  The  wagon  and  the  men  are  to  be  sent 
home  ;  only  the  woman  is  to  stay  with  you,  until 
his  majesty's  coming  hither,  and  as  long  after  as 
it  shall  please  his  majesty.' 

About  the  year  1629,  the  Ving  of  Spain  effected 
an  important  diversion  in  his  own  favour,  by 
sending  the  king — ^priceless  gift ! — an  elephant  and 
five  camels.  '  Going  through  London,  after  mid- 
night,' says  a  state-paper  letter,  'they  could  not 
pass  unseen,'  and  the  clamour  and  outcry  raised  by 
some  street-loiterers  at  sight  of  their  ponderous 
bulk  and  ungainly  step,  roused  the  sleepers  from 
their  beds  in  every  district  through  which  they 
passed.  News  of  this  unlooked-for  addition  to  the 
Royal  Zoological  Garden  in  St  James'  Park,  is  con- 
veyed to  Theobald's  as  speedily  as  horse-flesh,  whip, 
and  spur  could  do  the  work.  Then  arose  an 
interchange  of  missives  to  and  fro,  betwixt  the 
king,  my  lord  treasurer,  and  Mr  Secretary  Conway, 
grave,  earnest,  and  deliberate,  as  though  involving 
the  settlement  or  refusal  of  some  treaty  of  peace. 
In  muttered  sentences,  not  loud  but  deep,  the 
thrifty  lord  treasurer  shews  '  how  little  he  is  in 
love  with  royal  presents,  wliich  cost  his  master 
OS  much  to  maintain  as  would  a  garrison.'  No 
matter.  Warrants  are  issued  to  the  ofiicers  of  the 
Mews,  and  to  Buckingham,  master  of  the  horse, 
'that  the  elephant  is  to  be  daily  well  dressed  and 
fed,  but  that  ne  should  not  be  led  forth  to  water, 
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nor  any  admitted  to  see  him,  without  directions 
from  liis  kcc])cr,  whicli  the^  were  to  observe  and 
follow  in  all  things  concerning  that  beast,  as  they 
will  answer  for  the  contrary  at  theii  uttermost 
peril.'  The  cornels  ore  to  be  doily  grazed  in  the 
parlE,  but  brought  back  at  night,  with  all  possible 
precautions  to  screen  them  from  tho  vulgar  gaze. 
*Iu  the  blessed  grociousness  of  his  majesty's  dis- 

Sosition,'  £150  was  to  be  presented  to  Francisco 
,omano,  who  brought  them  over — though  the 
meagre  treasury  was  hardly  able  to  yield  up  that 
sum,  and  her  majesty's  visit  to  'the  Hath '  must  be 
put  off  to  a  more  convenient  season,  for  want  of 
money  to  bear  her  chorees.  Then  Sir  Richard 
Weston  was  commissioned  oy  Mr  Secretary  Conway 
to  estimate  the  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the 
royal  quadruped,  his  master  hoving  decided  to  take 
the  business  into  his  own  hands.  He  lucgested 
economy,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  succceoiMi,  for 
the  state  papers  for  August  1623  furnish  the 
following  '  Dreefe  noate  what  the  chordges  of  the 
elephant  and  his  keepers  ore  in  the  yeore : 

ffceding  for  the  elephant  at  lOs.  per  diem, 
is  i>er  an., £180 

To  the  2  Spaniaitbi  that  keep  him,  xz*. 
per  week, 62 

To  the  2  Englishmen,  his  keepers,  zvi*. 
per  week 41 

Sum  per  ann.  in  toto        .        £27S,  12s. 

Such  is  the  gross  amount,  according  to  the  monu- 
script,  but  not  acconling  to  Cocker.  Should  the 
above  be  a  specimen  of  Mr  Secretary  Conway's 
arithmetic,  we  can  only  hope  his  foreign  policy  was 
somewhat  better  than  his  figures.  This  calculation, 
however,  by  no  means  embraced  every  item  of 
the  costly  bill  of  fare — '  Besides,'  adds  the  manu- 
script, <  his  keepers  afirme  that  from  the  month  of 
September  until  April,  he  must  drink  (not  water) 
but  wyne — and  from  April  unto  September,  he 
must  have  a  gallon  of  wyne  the  daye.' 

A  pleasant  time  of  it  must  this  same  elephant 
have  nod,  with  his  modest  winter-allowance  of  six 
bottles  per  diem,  in  exchange  for  the  Sponiaid's 
lentcn  quarters. 
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St  Bpkrcai  of  Etlem,  doctor  ud  ooafesnr,  S78.  St 
Srerildls,  virina.  of  England,  Tth  ccntniy.  The  majtyn 
of  Qoivom,  li7~ 

^-M^— Thomas  Butler,  K«rl  of  Otsorr.  1634,  Kit- 
faaajr  C<t»tU  :  Akxu  Rron.  18S»,  Dijom  ;  Ami  Radclifl*^ 
BOTtlist.  17il,  iorndan;  Ueniy  Ballam,  ^ii»>Tii>ii.  1777, 
H'tRilior. 

i>iW.— Emperor  AButasias  L,  518  :  Arehbiibop 
(Swphea)  LaagtoD.  ISdii :  Emperor  LeopoU  lU-o'  -^ot- 
I  tria,  kiUed  at  Sempacb,  1356 ;  Jolia  OUmUoa  ^Eagluh 
■  kUtoij\  17*2,  Sritfytmttr:  Philip  V.  of  Spain.  1746, 
iSiia  lliirfomto:  Gtatnl  Bnddock.  kiUed  at  Du  gnesne, 
Aortk  America.  1755  ;  \CUliam  Strachsa.  pabliilwr, 
ll^^'.J*'*'*^  Ta.'lor,  President  of  the  I'nited  State* 

is3<^  iraa>aj,<M,  r-s. 

BEXRT   wiT.T.tv 

EUlam  koU*  a  loit  of  coldly  momnneBtal  pUce 
a  tte  modem  litemr  annaU  of  Eafjimi,    His 


historicol  works  on  the  Middle  Ages,  the  English 
Constitution,  and  the  progress  of  literature  in 
Europe,  are  models  of  research,  justness  of  general- 
isation, and  elegance  of  expression.  The  writer, 
however,  always  seems  to  sit  aloof.  Like  many 
other  men  of  letters,  whose  work  accorded  with 
their  taste,  and  who  were  safe  by  fortune  or 
frugality  from  the  more  trying  cares  of  life,  he 
reached  a  great  age,  being  at  his  death,  in  Januoiy 
1859,  eigh^-two  years  old.  In  one  respect,  he 
resembled  Burke — he  had  to  submit,  near  the  close 
of  his  own  life,  to  tho  loss  of  a  son  whom  he  held 
to  be  o  youth  of  the  hidiest  promise,  and  whom  he 
regarded  with  doting  alfection.  There  is  scarcely  a 
more  affecting  chapter  in  English  biography,  than 
the  account  of  the  death  of  the  younger  HaUam, 
when  travelling  for  the  recovery  of  health  under 
his  father's  care,  and  the  account  of  the  bringing 
home  of  the  corpse  by  the  sorrow-stricken  old  mnn, 
himself  conscious  that  he  must  soon  follow  him 
into  the  dark  and  narrow  house  appointed  for  all 
living. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  service  Mr  Hallam 
has  rendered  to  his  country,  was  the  careful 
view  he  gave  it  of  the  progress  of  its  political 
system.  The  grand  virtue  of  that  system — its 
distribution  of  power  amongst  a  variety  of  forces, 
which  check  and  countei^ise  each  other,  so 
that  liberty  ond  order  result  in  strict  co-ordination 
— ^hos  been  fully  asserted  and  held  up  by  him. 
Somewhat  to  the  suiprise  of  the  Whig  party,  to 
which  he  had  always  been  attached,  he  deprecated 
the  great  change  which  they  proposed  in  the 
parliamentary  representation  in  1831.  Conversing 
on  this  subject  with  one  of  the  most  influentiid 
members  of"^  the  cabinet,  he  said :  '  I  am  a  Whig, 
OS  you  are :  a  reform  appears  to  me  to  wj 
needed,  but  the  reform  you  attempt  is  unreason- 
oble.  The  object  should  be  to  perfect,  not  to 
change.  To  suppress  certain  abuses  in  the  electoral 
system,  and  to  extend  the  right  of  voting,  is  doubt- 
less in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  our  institu- 
tions, and  may  be  advantageous  to  the  development 
of  our  public  life ;  bat  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
give  too  large  an  extension  to  this  measure.  To 
giant  universal  suffitige,  would  be  to  hazard  a 
change  in  the  English  constitution,  and  to  distnrb 
the  harmonious  working  of  a  system  which  we  owe 
to  the  sacacitv  and  good-fortune  of  our  forefathers. 
It  is  in  uie  fiouse  ot  Commons  that  the  onion  of 
the  Crown,  Lords,  and  Commons  is  at  present 
effected,  that  their  concerted  action  is  initiated, 
and,  in  a  wonl,  the  equilibrium  of  power  is  main- 
tained. This  equilibrium  constitutes  the  very 
easence  of  the  government  of  England.  If  the 
composition  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  too 
essentially  altered,  by  rendering  elections  too 
democratic,  a  risk  is  incurred  of  destroying  this 
balance,  and  giving  an  irt«^l.ir  impulse  to  the 
state  bv  introdncing  new  elements.  If  once  the 
principle  of  this  bill  be  admitted,  its  consequences 
will  extend  :  chan«  will  succeed,  to  change,  aal  1 1 
the  ivform  of  one  li.iy  will  n««si:ate  a  fresh  one  ' ' 
the  next.  The  goverument  will  jjxjdually  be 
tianfferted  to  the  hu«ting«^  The  representatives, 
elected  by  the  demcicracy.  will  look  to  the 
quarter  from  which  the  wind  of  popular  iitToar 
blows,  in  oiUer  to  follow  its  direction ;  aad 
Ensliah  polities,  *biMidoned  to  popoUr  o^nce, 
will  deviate   bom  their  proper   cvune,  whilst 
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tlic  En^liali   coostitation  will  be  shaken  to  its 
Crandatioa.'* 


LPXACT  AST)  ASiaONOMr. 


On 

in  tL 
find 


M«h}. 


!"  July  1787,  a  Dr  Elliott,  described 

if  the  day  as  '  one  of  the  literali,' 

Apyarentlr,  at  a  lady  and  gentle- 

'  1.'   in  IVince'g  Street,  London. 

v  injiircd,  though  botli  were 

I,  and  the   lady's  dress  was 

rfagt'i  -..  - ..^ss  of  tlie  eijilosion.    Elliott 

«»a  anwted,  committed  to  Newgate,  and,  o.  few 
4qr*  •ft«r,  tried  for  an  attempted  murder,  but 
■ajvhted  on  the  technical  point,  that  there  was 
ao  proof  of  the  pistols  having  been  loaded  \sith 

Unfaieaeeing  this  decision,  EUiott's  friends 
imA  Ml  np  a  plea  of  insanity,  and  among  othi.T 
vitBcaaes  in  support  thereof,  Dr  Simmons,  of 
Jft  Lnke's  hosptal  for  limatics,  was  examined. 
Thii  gentleman,  whose  long  and  extensive  expe- 
t»ct-i«  in  cases  of  insanity,  gave  great  weight 
to  his  evidence,  testified  that  he  had  been 
imiioatelf  acquAintcd  with  Dr  EUiott  for  more 
dun  ten  yean,  and  fullv  believed  him  to  be 
tnMtlli  On  l.fiii7  further  pressed  by  the 
neofilirr    t  any  particular    instance   of 

Elfiatt'a  ill  ;.'  witness  stated  that  he  hod 

latahr  icocived  a  letter  from  the  prisoner  on 
dw  Ught  of  the  celestial  bodies,  which  indisput- 
»Wy  proved  his  aberration  of  mind.  The  Icttei, 
vhich  bid  been  intended  by  the  ])risoner  to  have 
bwB  laid  befura  the  Royal  Society,  was  then 
prodaood  and  rnad  in  court.  The  part  more 
pnticalarlr  depended  npon  by  the  witness  as 
a  ptoof  at  the  insanity  of  the  writer,  was  an 
MMilioa  that  the  sun  is  not  a  body  of  fire,  as 
aflitpd  by  ottronomen,  'but  its  light  proceeds 
&aai  •  dense  and  oniversal  aurora,  which  may 
aSsnl  ample  light  to  the  inhabitants  of  tho 
aariaoe  (of  the  •on)  beneath,  and  yet  be  at  such 
a  diihmcf  aloft  an  not  to  annoy  them.'  The 
neoeia  objected  to  this  being  proof  of  insanity, 
Mjiag  that  if  an  extravagant  h.vpothesis  were  to 
he  eunAdored  a  proof  of  lunacy,  many  learned 
•od  perfectly  *ano  nstronomcn  might  be  stigma- 
tited  oa  madniGU. 

'   'sMouity  was  not  received. 

•I.  was  ocfiuitted   on  a 

•'   TitUe  man   died   in 

•n,  on  the  22d  of 

..   .■ I  to  take  any  food 

1V8  which  intGr\-ened  between 


Though  the  d< 
EQiutt,  as  olrr . 
Ittal   poin-     ' 
BmMk  of 
)ilir,  bot-i: 
4Bniig  tilt 
Uaanrat . 

TTu  It'  1  I  is  little  more  than  a  com- 

Boa  nnr  .  .rt  of  an  Old  Uailcy  trial ; 

fcut  1    idt?a     n"<]>vcting    the     sun     is 

tte  thp  flr-t    a.<.triinoiucra  of   the    }ire- 

' I'd    u    curious   instance 

■cognised  fact — nuniely, 

•    century  may  bo  the 

while   it    is    not    im- 

f    the    proposition 

that  a  great   deal 

V.  ..^.1. .      „..i..ia     now,    may    bo 

■M  ito/tlUlAftofMraallam,re»iihetote 

lb(  Iw'uutt  -J  Ftanea,  Jan.  4, 1862. 


condemned    as    rank     folly    'a    hundred    yeara 
hence.' 

StJPEBSTITIONS  ABOUT   NEW-BORN  CHILDREN. 

It  is  unlucky  to  weigh  them.  If  you  do,  they 
will  probably  die,  and,  at  onyrate,  will  not 
thrive.  I  have  caused  ereat  concern  in  the  mind 
of  a  worthy  old  monthly  nurse  by  insisting  on 
weighing  mine.  They  nave,  however,  all  done 
very  well,  with  the  exception  of  one,  the  weigh- 
ing of  whom  was  acciaentolly  forgotten  to  bo 
performed. 

The  nursee  always  protested  against  the  weighing, 
tliongh  in  a  timorous  sort  of  way;  saying  that,  no 
duiibt  it  was  all  nonsense,  but  still  it  hod  better  not 
bo  done. 

It  is  not  good  for  children  to  sleep  upon  bones— that 
is,  upon  the  lap.  There  seems  to  be  some  sense  in  this 
notion ;  it  is  doubtless  better  for  a  child  to  be 
supported  throughout  its  whole  length,  instead  of 
banjnng  down  its  head  or  legs,  as  it  might  probably 
do  ii  sleeping  on  the  lap. 

Hcsiod,  in  his  IVori*  and  Dayi,  forbids  children  of 
twelve  months,  or  twelve  years  old,  to  be  placed  !«•' 
ixir^Ttiri — npon  things  not  to  be  moved — which  some 
have  understood  to  mean  tepulchm:  if  this  is 
right,  perhaps  there  is  some  connection  between  his 
injunction,  and  that  which  condemns  the  sleeping 
upon  bones,  though  the  modem  bones  are  those  of  the 
hving,  and  not  ofthe  dead. 

Cats  suck  the  bre.ith  of  infants,  and  so  kill  them. 
This  extremely  unphilosophical  notion  of  cats  prefer- 
ring exhausted  to  pure  air,  is  frequently  a  cause  of 
great  annoyance  to  poor  pusay,  when,  after  having 
established  herself  close  to  baby,  in  a  snug  -warm 
cradle,  she  linds  herself  ignominiously  hustled  out 
under  suspicion  of  compassing  the  death  of  her  quiet 
new  acqu.iintancc,  who  is  not  yet  big  enough  to  pull 
her  tail. 

When  children  first  leave  their  mother's  room,  they 
must  go  upttairs  before  they  go  down-tlairs,  otherwise 
they  will  never  rise  in  the  world. 

Of  course  it  frequently  hapiwus  that  there  is  no 
'  upstairs.'  that  the  mother's  rnom  is  the  highest  in 
the  house.  In  this  case  the  diHiciUty  is  met  by  the 
nurse  setting  a  cAflir.ond stepping  ujion  that  with  the 
child  iu  her  arms  as  she  leaves  the  room.  I  have  seen 
this  done. 

A  mother  must  not  go  outside  her  own  house-door  till 
she  goes  to  be  '  churche<l.'  Of  course  the  jtrinclple  of 
this  is  a  good  one.  It  is  right,  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  first  use  a  woman  should  make  of  her 
restored  strength,  should  bo  to  go  to  church,  aud 
thank  God  for  her  recovery ;  but  in  practice  this 
principle  sometimes  degenerates  into  mere  super- 
stition. 

If  you  rook  on  cmply  cradle,  yon  will  rock  a  new 
baby  int<j  it.  This  is  a  luiwratition  i;i  viridi  obnvr- 
i'iiii(iil,  anil  it  is  quite  curious  to  see  the  face  of  alarm 
with  which  n  iroor  woman,  with  her  tenth  baby  in  her 
arms,  will  dash  across  a  room  to  prevent  the  '  boby- 
but-one '  from  engaging  in  siich  a  dangerous  amuse- 
ment OS  rocking  the  empty  cradle. 

In  connection  «nth  tins  siilijict,  it  may )« montionetl 
that  there  is  a  widely  sprcail  notion  among  the  poorer 
eliwjes.  that  rice,  as  on  article  of  food,  prevents  th« 
iiicri'ase  of  the  population.  Uow  the  pojiulousncss  of 
Induk  and  China  ono  accounted  for  on  this  theory,  I 
cannot  sav ;  probably  those  who  entertain  it  never 
fully  realise  the  existence  of  'foreign  parts,'  but  it 
is  certain  that  there  was  not  long  ago  a  great 
outcry  against  the  giving  of  rice  to  poor  peopla 
under  the  poor  law,  as  it  was  said  to  be  done  with  a 
purpose 
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The   Seven    Brothers,  martjn,  2d   century.      Sxtnta 
Bnfina  and  Secuuda,  Tirgins  and  martyn,  3d  centor;. 


DON  P.ISTALEOK  8A. 


Cbe  llorban  ^ttram. 

The  Korban  Be'iram,  or  feast  of  gacrifice*,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  wicnmities  of  the  Mohammedan 
religion.  On  this  day  every  family  of  the  true 
believers  offers  a  sheep  to  Gkxl,  and  the  streets  of 
their  cities  are  filled  \rith  men  carryins  the  destined 
victim  on  their  backs.  Among  the  Arabs  the  festival 
begins  at  the  ejirly  hour  of  four  a.m.,  when  immense 
crowds  collect  at  the  residence  of  the  nearest  p,icha 
or  liey,  awaiting  liis  appearance  in  the  court  of  the 
palace.  The  fanciful  style  of  eastern  costume 
renders  the  scene  both  original  and  picturesque. 
All  the  sheiks  arc  arranged  on  one  side :  in  the 
front  stand  the  officers  and  ministcre  of  the  i)ach8. 
At  five  o'clock  his  liighncss,  accompanied  by  the 
membera  of  his  family  and  his  statf,  makes  his 
entree:  cannon  are  firwl,  the  peculiar  bands  of  the 
Ea.st  play  airs  suitable  for  this  religious  ceremony. 
The  chief-captain  of  the  hussars  of  the  palace 
announces  to  the  crowd,  in  a  solemn  voice,  that 
the  hour  of  sacrifice  has  arrived,  and  that  liis 
highness,  after  prayer,  will  be  present  at  this 
important  act.  All  then  adjourn  to  the  mosque, 
the  body  of  imams  or  priests  entering  with  the 
luite  of  the  p«cba.  As  soon  as  the  sacrifice  is  over, 
the  pacha  re-enters  the  court,  and  seated  on  an 
elevated  throne,  aU  those  of  high  rank  have  the 
privilege  of  kissing  his  hand ;  the  inferiors  slightly 
touch  It  with  their  lips.  This  occupies  an  hour, 
when  all  retire  to  take  coflee ;  the  captain 
thanking  the  crowd  for  their  presence  as  a  mark 
of  attachment  to  their  ruler, 

Bom. — John  Colrin,  tbeologian,  1509,  Noi/on,  Picardy; 
John  Ernest  Qmbc,  religious  controvertialist,  1666,  Kvn- 
i<)tber'j ;  Sir  Willinm  Blackstonc,  writer  on  Englisli  In", 
1723,  Cheaptidc,  London;  Frederick  Uarryatt,  novclial, 
1792,  London. 

/»i«rf.— Emperor  Adriiui,  138;  Pope  Benedict  VII., 
983  :  Pope  Bene^lict  VIIL.  1021 ;  Henry  II.  of  France, 
I6£0  ;  William,  first  Prince  of  Otanf^,  iuuaasinat«<l  nt 
Delft,  lliU  ;  Louis  lloreri  (Historical  and  Critical  Dic- 
tionary), 1680,  ii/on;  Francois  Eudes  de  Meiorai,  Iii«- 
torian,  1683  ;  Bishop  Fell,  1688,  Oxford  ;  Dr  Alexander 
Monro,  professor  of  anatomy,  1767,  Kdinhwijli;  David 
Rittenhoase,  astronomer,  1796,  Philadelphia,  V.  S. 

DOS  PANTALEON  8A. 

On  the  10th  of  July  1653,  Don  PantjJeon  Sn,  o 
Portuguese  nobleman,  brother  of  the  nnibassaaor 
from  that  country  to  England,  and  ii  Knight  of 
Malta,  was  beheaded  on  To«  er  HilL  The  peculiar 
circumsUtuces  of  Don  Pantaleon's  tmtimeiy  fate, 
and  a  remarkable  coincidence  connected  with  the 
affair,  render  it  not  unworthy  of  our  notice. 

At  that  time  there  was,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Strand,  a  kind  of  bazaar  called  the  New  Exchange  ; 
the  buildings  of  the  Adelphi  now  cover  iu  site.    It 
wa.<  of>ened  in  1608  by  Jaim^s  I.,  v  ■ 
•Britain's  Burse,'  but  in  popular  pai! 

received    any   <'',' '    ■'nation    thim    tm-    i>i » 

Exchange.     It  ■  I  IV.ur  rows  or  walks — 

two  on  the  giuu;... jjid  two  up(t«in,  caclt 


being  lineil  with  small  shops,  where  all  kinds  of 
fancy  articles  were  sold.  As  a  place  to  lounge  in,  to 
walk,  and  talk,  and  hear  the  news,  as  our  American 
cousins  say,  the  New  Exchange  succeeded  to  Paul's 
Walk  ;  but,  with  this  difference,  Paul's  Walk  was 
only  used  by  gentlemen  ;  while  the  shops  in  the 
New  Exchange  being  especially  devoted  to  the 
sale  of  gloves,  perfumes,  fans,  and  other  feminine 
necessities  or  luxuries,  its  walks  were  frequented 
by  the  gay  and  fashionable  of  both  sexes.  Many 
scenes  m  our  old  comedies  are  laid  in  this 
place  ;  and  most  old  libraries  contain  whity-brown 
pampldet.s,  entitled  A'eipii  JTom.  tht  New  Exchange, 
or  New  Newt  from  the  New  Exchange;  but  as  in 
most  of  these  scurrility  and  indecency  take  the 
place  of  wit  and  humour,  the  less  we  say  about 
them  the  better. 

It  happened  that,  in  the  November  of  1652,  Don 
Pantaleon  was  walking  in  the  New  Exchange,  with 
some  of  his  coimtrytnen,  when  a  quarrel  arose 
between  them  and  a  young  English  gentleman  of 
good  family,  named  Gerrard.  The  cause  of  the 
quarrel,  as  is  usual  in  each  occurrences,  was  of  » 
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roost  trivial  kind.    Mr  Gerrard  .iccn-r 

Siese  of   speaking,  in   French,   di.-; 
ngland;  they,  on  the  other  t'""i 
he    rudely  pushed    between   1. 
provocation.    Whatever  mny  hu 
cause,  swords  were  drawn,  and 
liiit  the  gCM^l  sense  of  a  few  un 
who  were  present,  stopped  the 
the  combatjit'ts.  imd  riii''tlin^  ' 
of  the  E\' 
lea  vine  G 
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he  wu  betr 
bjr  o 


la  lady  to  wlioui 
1  for  Gerraril,  Mas 
he  Lead.  A  gi-ent 
'  d,  before  which 
„'  shelter  in  their 


tin] 


-cy,  who  commanded  the  horso- 

■  u  duty,  proceeded  to  disperao  the  crowd, 

'■ni.rid   the  criminals   from  the  Portuguese 

'  r.    The  latter  insisted  that,  by  the  luw 

-  his  hou*e  was  an  inviolable  sanctuary 

countnTnen ;  and    bi-gged    that  the 

9  should  be  at  once  made  known  to 

'     ■  r.    Cromwell  sent  a  messenger,  in 

it  if  the  criminals  were  not  riven 

...  .iUthoritie?,  the  soldiers  would  be 

ind  the  mob  left  to  do  aa  they  ple-asod 

r.     Under  this  threat,  Don  Pantaleon, 

and  '  an  English  l>oy,'  were  given 

•iifined  in  the  OTard-house  for  the 

next  day  committed  to  Newgate.    By 

'on  of  the  Portuguese  merchuntii,  their 

.  lelnved  till  the  Glh  of  July  in  the  following 

hen  they  were  arraigneil  for  tlie  crime  of 

At  flret,  Don  Pantaleon  refused  to  plead,  claiming 
th*  iuimunity  of  an  aniKiswdor ;  he  holding  a  com- 
tniaion  to  net  in  that  high  capacitj-,  in  the  event  of 
''■•''■""'''  death,  or  absence  from  England.  On 
ili.1t,  if  he  did  not  plead  he  would  be 
a'  '   '.-  '^"'  '"•'■■«,  he  plcaiied  not  guilty.    A 

l.j  Mien  and  foreigners,  brought 

I'  ,  and  the  five  prisoners  were 

•Ortenced  to  be  hanged  on  the  8th.  Every  effort 
WM  nuule,  by  iJie  Portuguese  and  other  anibas- 
■uion,  to  nave  Don  Pantuleon's  life,  but  without 
«»to1.  Kifhrr  to  Bupplii:uition8  or  threats,  Crom- 
"  'her  reply  than,  'Blood  has  been 

'   must   Ixj  satisfieii'     The  only 
rj'._>   j;r.uii'ij   to  Don   Pantaleon  was  a  respite 
two  d«yg,  from  the  8lh  to  the   10th,  and  a 

-airvf   < <i..    i: .fill  Jeuth  of  lianging, 

I-  dor,  having  reque.sled 

hi-  ...  ,. (.......Ltd  to  kill  his  brother 

hi«  own  w«rord,  rather  tliau  he  should  bo 

■^In  tho  nie.tntime,  while  Don  Pantjilcon  was  a 

K'TTi'T  in  N<-wgatc,  awaiting  his  trial,  Gerrard, 

unlinjipy    (jnarrel    had    nriisen, 

i«l     in    a    plot    to    assassiinafe 

'I'l  condemned  to  be  hanged 

,  too,  his  gentle  blood  and 

I"  iiig  taken  into  consideration, 

of    )j:aiging    was    changed    to 

•  ^ '  :i  Pantaleon,  attended  by  a 

K  followers,  was  being  con- 

.1.1,  >viili  pix  horses,  from 

''  "0,  Gen-ard  was 

Iff  1  H-alTold  to  which 

iig.     It  has  U'en  said  that 

.liold,  but   without    truth, 

_      iJ'-'ti     i'.;iit.iUiin    suirired     imincdiately 

KVUTMiL    Till    thrpp  r.thtr  r(iitii;:iie<!e  were 

1  lis  the  'Englinh 

■  sjune  da  v.    The 


;  and 
.^  a*  a 


precedent  in  all  iiucstiong  respecting  the  privileges 
of  ambassadors. 


THE   TWO   COUNTESSES   OF   KELUE. 

On  this  day,  in  the  year  IT.'^l,  Mr  Methven 
Entkine,  a  cadel  of  the  Kcllie  family,  married  at 
ICtlinburgh  Joanna,  daughter  of  the  deceased  Adam 
Gordon,  of  Ardoch,  in  Aberdeenshire.  A  brother 
of  the  gentleman,  named  Thomas,  had,  ten  years 
before,  married  Anne,  another  daughter  of  Mr 
Gordon.  These  gentlemen  were  in  the  position  of 
merchants,  and  there  were  at  one  time  seventeen 
persons  between  them  and  the  family  titles  ;  yet 
they  lived  to  become,  in  succession,  Eurls  of  Kellie, 
being  the  last  who  enjoyed  tliat  peerage,  separately 
from  any  other.* 

It  was  by  a  series  of  very  singular  circumstances, 
hitherto  unnarrated,  that  these  two  marriages  cirae 
about.  The  facts  were  thus  related  to  the  writer 
in  1845,  by  a  lady  then  upwards  of  ninety  years 
of  age,  who  liad  had  opportimities  of  becoming  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  particiilarg. 

At  Ardoch  Castle — which  is  sittiated  upon  a 
tall  rock  overlooking  the  sea — the  proprietor,  Mr 
Gordon,  was  one  evening,  a  little  after  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  alarmed  by  the  firing  of  a  gun, 
evidently  from  a  vessel  in  distress  near  shore.  A 
storm  was  raging,  and  he  had  everj-  reason  to  fear 
that  the  vessel  was  about  to  be  dashed  against  that 
iron-bound  coast.  Hastening  down  to  the  lieiich 
with  lights  and  ropes,  he  and  his  sers-ants  looked 
in  vnin  for  the  distressed  vesseL  Its  fiite  was 
already  accomplished,  as  the  floating  spars  but  too 
plainly  shewed  ;  but  they  looked  in  vain  for  any, 
dejid  or  alive,  who  might  have  come  from  the 
wreck.  At  length  they  found  a  sort  of  crib  which 
had  been  rudely  cast  ashore,  containing,  strango 
to  Bay,  a  still  live  infant.  The  little  creature,  whoso 
singular  fiite  it  had  been  to  8ur\"ive  where  so  many 
stronger  people  perisheil,  was  carefully  taken  to 
the  house  and  nursed.  It  proved  to  be  a  fenuJe 
child,  evidently  from  its  WTappings  the  offspring 
of  persons  of  no  mean  condition,  but  with  nothing 
about  it  to  afford  a  trace  as  to  who  these  were. 

Mr  Oonlon  made  some  attempts  to  find  the 
relatives  of  this  foundling,  but  without  effect. 
Hoping  that  she  in  time  might  be  claimed,  he  ca\ised 
her  to  be  brought  up  along  with  his  own  daughters, 
and  treated  in  all  respects  as  one  of  them.  The 
personal  graces  and  amiable  character  of  the  child 
m  time  matlo  him  feel  towards  her  as  if  she  had 
actually  stood  in  that  relation  to  him.  When  she 
had  attained  to  womanhood,  a  storm  similar  to 
that  already  spoken  of  occurred.  An  alarm-gun 
was  fircil,  and  Jlr  Gordon,  as  was  his  wont,  hurried 
down  to  the  beach,  but  this  time  to  receive  a  ship- 
wTecked  party,  whom  he  immediately  conducted 
to  his  house,  and  treated  with  his  characteristic 
kindness.  Amongst  them  was  one  gentleman- 
])aesen^r,  whom  bo  took  into  his  own  parlour,  and 
entertame<l  at  supper.  After  a  comfortable  night 
spent  in  the  castle,  this  stranger  was  surprisedut 
breakfast  by  the  entrance  of  a  troop  of  blooming 
young  ladies,  the  daughters  of  his  host,  as  he  under- 
stoo<l,  but  one  of  Avhom  attracte<l  his  attention  in  u 
special  maimer.  '  I^  thi«  voung  lady  your  daughter 
tuo  V  he  inquired  of  Mr  Oordon.    *I\o,'  replic^l  his 

*  The  title,  in  1839,  feU  to  the  hcwd  of  tho  Enkioa 
(tmily,  John  Fnncis,  ptsaant  Evl  cf  ilair. 
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host ; '  but  she  is  as  dear  to  me  as  if  sbc  were.'  And 
he  then  rckted  her  story.  The  stranger  listened 
w-ith  increasing  cmotioD,  and  at  the  close  of  the  nar- 
ration, said  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  young 
lady  was  his  own  niece.  He  then  related  the 
circumstances  of  a  sister's  return  from  India,  corre- 
sponding to  the  time  of  the  shipwreck, and  explained 
how  it  might  happen  that  ilr  Gordon's  inquiries 
for  her  relations  had  failed.  '  She  is  now,'  said  he, 
'  an  orphan ;  but,  if  I  am  not  mistaken  in  my 
supposition,  she  is  entitled  to  a  handsome  pro- 
vision which  her  father  bequeathed  to  her  in  the 
hope  of  her  yet  being  found.' 

Ere  long,  sufficient  evidence  was  afforded  to 
make  it  certain  that  the  gentleman  had  really,  by 
the  strange  accident  of  the  shipwreck,  found  his 
long  missing  niece.  It  became  necessary,  of  course, 
that  she  should  pass  under  his  care,  and  leave 
Ardoch — a  bitter  necessity  to  her,  ax  it  inferred 
a  parting  with  so  mjiny  mends  dear  to  her.  To 
mitigate  the  anguish  of  this  separation,  it  was 
nmmged  that  one  of  her  so-called  sisters,  the  Misses 
Gordon,  should  accompany  her.  Their  destination 
was  Oottenburg,  where  the  uncle  had  long  been 
settled  as  a  merchant.  Here  closes  all  that  was 
romantic  in  the  history  of  the  foundling,  but  there 
was  to  be  a  sequel  of  that  nature  in  favour  of  Sfr 
Gordon's  children.  Amongst  the  Scotch  merchants 
settled  in  the  Swedish  port,  was  Mr  Thomas 
Erskine,  a  younger  son  ot  a  younger  brother  of 
Sir  William  Erskine  of  Cambo,  in  Fife,  an  otT^hoot 
of  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Kellic.  To  him  was 
Miss  Anne  Gordon  of  Ardoch  married  in  1771.  A 
younj^er  brother,  named  Metliven,  who  had  pursued 
merchandise  in  Bengal,  ten  vears  later,  married  a 
sister  of  SLss  Gordon,  as  has  been  stated.  No  one 
then  dreamed  that  these  gentlemen  would  ever 
come  near  to  the  peerage  of  their  family  ;  but  in 
1797  the  baronet  of  Cambo  became  Earl'of  KeUie, 
and  two  years  later,  the  title  lighted  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  husband  of  Anne  Gonlon.  In 
short,  these  two  daughters  of  Mr  Gordon  of  Ardoch, 
became,  in  sooeesaion,  Countesses  of  Kellie  in  con- 
sequence of  the  incident  of  the  shipwrecked  found- 
ling, whom  their  father's  humanity  had  rescued 
from  the  waves,  and  for  whom  an  owner  had  so 
unexpectedly  been  found. 


DRESS  OP  A  LADY  OP  FASHION  IN  THE 
SEVENTEESTU  CENTURY. 

In  a  dramatic  pastoral,  entitled  Rhcdnn  and  Iris, 
first  acted  at  Norwich  in  1631,  we  find  the  following 
list  of  the  dress,  ornaments,  and  toilet  requisites 
of  a  fashionable  lady  of  the  period. 

Chains,  coronets,  pendants,  bracelets,  and  earrings ; 
Pins,  ^tdles,  spangle*,  embroidcrios,  and  rings ; 
Shadows,  rubfttdc-i,  ribbands,  ruffs,  cuffs,  falls, 
8c»rfe,  feathers,  fans,  masks,  muffi.  laces,  cauls, 
Thin  tiffanies,  cobweb  lawn,  ond  farthingales, 
Swoct  falls,  veils,  wimples,  >.'lasics,  crisping-nins, 
'      Pota  of  ointmont,  combs,  with  {xiking  sticVn,  and 
bodkins. 
Coifs,  corgeta,  friagei,  rolls,  fillets,  and  hair-Ioccs. 
Silks,  damoaks,  Telvct^  tinsi-ts,  cloth  of  gold, 
Of  tissues,  with  colours  of  a  linndrnlfolo. 
But  in  her  tires  so  ncw-filni;led  is  she, 
TIi;it  which  doth  witlt  her  liumotir  now  »'.:nH% 
To-morrow  she  dinlikri.     Now  dotli  she  swear 
That  a  looae  body  is  the  neatest  wear  ; 


But,  ere  an  hour  bo  gone,  she  will  protest, 

A  strait  gown  graces  her  proportiun  best ; 

Now  colls  she  lor  a  boisterous  farthingale. 

Then  to  her  haunch  she  '11  have  her  eonnents  foil ; 

Now  doth  she  praise  a  sleeve  that 's  long  and  wide, 

Yet  by  and  by  that  fashion  doth  deride ; 

Sometimes,  she  applauds  a  pavcment-sweepuig  train, 

And  presently  dispraiseth  it  .tg.-iiu ; 

Now  she  commends  a  shallow  band  so  sni.ill, 

That  it  may  seem  scarce  any  band  at  all ; 

But  soon  to  a  new  fancy  she  doth  reel. 

And  calls  for  one  as  big  as  a  coach-wheel. 

She'll  wear  a  flowing  coronet  to- day. 

The  symbol  of  her  beauty's  sad  decay  ; 

To-morrow,  she  a  waving  plume  will  try, 

The  emblem  of  all  female  levity. 

Now  in  her  hat,  now  in  her  hair  is  drest : 

Now,  of  all  fashions,  she  thinks  change  the  best. 

Nor  in  her  weeds  alone,  is  she  so  nice. 

But  rich  i>erfumc8  she  buys  at  any  price  ; 

Storax  and  spikenard,  she  bums  in  her  chamber. 

And  daubs  herself  with  civet,  musk,  and  amlier. 

•  «  •  * 

'W!;tcrs  she  hath  to  make  her  face  to  shine. 
Confections,  eke.  to  clorify  her  skin  ; 
Lip-solve  and  cloths  of  n  rich  scarlet  dys 
.She  hath,  which  to  her  checks  she  doth  apply : 
Ointment,  wherewith  she  sprinkles  o'er  her  face, 
And  lustrihes  her  beauty's  dying  gnww. 


ITASnlOXABU!  LAST  OF  THE  SBTdTKCSTH   l'i:\Ti:Kr. 


CHILD   SrCKLED    BY    A    OOAr. 

Whether  the  old  story  of  Romulus  and  Remns  is  a 
myth  or  a  record  of  genuine  fact,  we  nh.'vU  never  know : 
most  probably  the  former  ;  but  incidiiits  of  the  soniu 
n.iture  ore  sufficii"'*'  -  -  '  '  i'  ■■  ''  '  'e 
was,  in  July  ISl'J  a 

French  frigate    i  .      >  :        .  n, 

named  Phclon,  b.vi  his  wile  on  liooni.  In  such 
cinjumstonces.  the  womnn  i^  nlwnr^  r^pfMrnl  fd  nwiist 
the  snrReons  in  n"  i-il. 

The  two  shiiM  Ik  I  in, 

the    slattght<!r     «,u,     >.iv.>L,     uuh     lik       .hk;,!      iK.iilK 


CTTtLP  SrCKLCD  BT  A  OOAT. 


JULY   11. 


CttARLES  UACRUN. 


irrnwiW    iriUi  rs    in   need   of    attention. 

V'lnl»  t^c»R^  e  of  kiuilueu,  the  woman 

botnl  tlut  Iicr  ti'i'in:i;>  i  wa!<  wouuilcd  on  deck.  Sbo 
mkcr]  ii|i,  and  reacUc<l  the  spot  in  time  to  catch  poor 
PWiaa  in  I"  f  irm';  Tlii  v  kjssed  and  cmbrace<l ;  but 
MXt  iost-  '  took  off  the  unfortunate 

WiiiBiii't  1  ' lid  gsve  one  agonised  look 

•t  iat  Aaati  v.iU,  aud  Ihcii  expired.  When  the  ra^c 
oC  til*  batUr  Mta  nrcr,  the  tw»  bodies  were  sewed  up 
ia  •  hammock  luid  cnnsiRned  to  tlie  deep.  The 
kajiieM  wife  ha<i,  only  three  weeks  before,  given  birth 
to  an  inhiit.  The  cliild  w.-u  thus  left  an  orphan,  with 
•n  vomaa  near  it,  and  none  1)ut  rou^-h-hnnded,  though 
knd-lMartad,  tara  to  tend  it.  Tbvy  .til  declared  their 
triBJ^gUH  to  be  (atbcn  to  tha  little  one  ;  but  .1 
Mother  wai  (till  WKoting.  It  happened,  however, 
Uiat  r-r  " '  •>  ■'"  -  -rs  ha>l  a  female  Halteae  goat  on 
boar  4  put  to  the jKiat«  and  followed 

Ui  T  ly  tuckini;.    Too  animal  became 

•OS  .  this  proceeding,  that  she  would  lie 

doii'i  y  to  suckle  the  infant.     Go.-tt's  milk 

ia  known  to  be  rery  nourishing:  and  little  Tommy 
(aa  th*  Mulon  called  him)  prospered  with  tliis 
■ibatitate  for  a  natural  parent. 


JULY  11. 

IH  PSu  I.,  pope  and  martyr,  IS*.  Si  James,  biahop  of 
ffiitU*,  aonfeinr,  MO.  Si  nidnlphns,  biahop  and  abbot, 
T07.    81  DrotUa,  ablnt  of  Dalcongailc,  aboat  809. 

AnL/— B«bert  I.  of  Scotland,  1274,  Lochmulen  ; 
laUnil'-  Prrru'll  matbematiciao,  1732,  liourg  m  Brttff.. 

I>  r  Anthemios,  murdered  at  Uome,  472  ; 

J»'V  ;-r  of  a  peasant,   rebellion  in   Eneluod, 

■  -,    1  l.'i'  ;  ''I'iii.'s  Klaoklin,   comedian, 
il  ■:   1     A:  <    hder    Uamilton,    Vice- 
j'T^«mrni  oj  1.  ritu^i  oUit»"S  killc^i  in  &  ducI,  1304. 


ClURLES   MACKLIJf. 


A   TM* 


■ml  rcmarkfthlc  instance  of  length  of 
d  with  an  anluous  and  sncccssful 
T,  iM  exhibited  in  the  great  oge  of 
:;('!  in  his  one  hundred  and  seventh 
V, .  months  Ixjfore  his  father  was 
'  •  '■"■■■;  James  ."vt  the  luitlle  of 
klin  died  in  1707,  thus 

....-    li.,   ios  of  two  centuries,  and 

Mailjr  having  lived  in  three.  As  an  actor,  lie  wax 
i1i»1uiinii«hea  for  liis  performnnce  of  Shvlock,  Sir 
hii  own  comedy  of  Lovc-d-la-lUoeU,  and 
its  in  whiih  sarcasm  forms  the  leading 
taut  of  character.  His  writings  display  the  same 
■areantic  ttvnr,  and  his  beat  jierfomiances  seem  to 
ham  \lr^■\^  •«  of  hi«  own  persomil  disposi- 

tion.     K-.  I'artces  were   gcnemUy  of^  the 

•Bii  1  ;jw,  oh  a  disfiiitary  of  the 

elni;  il  ropuUition  for  veracity, 

toliuiL;  .-•lu'  1.1111  mil  II  .i.idesinan  in  the  parish  had 
ollnl  hiin  a  liar,  the  actor  iiskfvl :  '  What  reply 
.n.I  V,.,.  rriiOce  t'    '  1  '  ■'■!  '"M.  '  Buid  the  clergyman, 
•  was  one  ■  ,'3  I  dared  not  coni- 

'  nd  vhv,  Ol  :  ;  lied  Macklin,  'why 

j^ve  tw  f«ilow  to  mean  an  opinion  of 


-lufir 

ilackiia^  ^irewdtteH. 


kaf  fsiNfliaDen  nf  life. 
U*  wjwiwti'  ■ 
tin,  wben  h«  < 


of  the  world, 

M'  ideas  rendered 

'  t   and  instruc- 

lic  mood.    Nor 

lauirig  in  lUe  latter  respect. 


Alluding  to  it  on  cue  occasion,  he  said  :  *  It  tiikea 
a  long  tune  for  a  man  to  Icom  the  art  of  n*utra!- 
iiintj  in  conversation.  I  have,  for  a  great  part  of 
my  life,  been  endeavouring  at  it,  but  woa  never 
able  to  act  up  to  it  as  I  wished.  I  could  never  sit 
Etill  licaring  people  assert  wliat  I  thought  wrong, 
•Nvithout  labouring  to  set  them  right,  not  consider- 
ing how  difficult  it  is  to  correct  the  errors  of  others, 
when  we  are  so  wedded  to  our  own.  But  this 
folly  generally  attaches  to  men  of  inexperience 
and  lively  imagination  :  your  dull  foUowg  know 
better  ;  they  liave  little  but  neutrality  to  tmit  to, 
and  soon  find  out  the  policy  of  it.' 

Macklin's  recollections  of  the  very  diffeK^nt 
marmers  and  customs  that  prevailed  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  last  century,  were  very  interesting. 
Then,  the  east  and  west  of  London  were  as  totally 
distinct,  as  two  cities  one  hundred  miles  apart. 
Tlie  mercLont  then  scarcely  ever  lived  out  ot  the 
city,  his  residence  being  invariably  attached  to  his 
counting-hoiue ;  his  credit,  in  a  great  degree, 
depending  upon  the  observance  of  this  long- 
established  practice.  The  first  emigration  of  the 
city  merchants  westwards,  was  about  1747,  and 
then  only  as  for  as  Hatton  Garden  ;  and  even  this 
removal  was  ventured  upon  by  such  only  as  bad 
already  realised  loi^e  fortunes,  and  possessed 
reputations  for  wealth  beyond  any  shadow  of 
doubt.  'The  lawyers,  too,'  said  Macklin,  'lived 
mostly  in  the  Inns  of  Court,  or  about  Westminster 
Hall,  and  the  players  aU  resided  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  theatres,  so  that  they  could  attend  reheai-sal 
■without  inconvenience,  or  expense  of  coach-hire. 
But  I  do  not  know  how  the  change  has  been 
effected  ;  we,  the  actors,  ore  all  now  looking  out 
for  high  ground,  stpiares,  and  genteel  neighbour^ 
hoo<l8,  no  m.itter  how  far  distant  from  the  theatres, 
as  if  local  selection  could  give  rhythm  to  the  pro- 
fession, or  genteel  neighbourhoods  instantaneously 
produce  cood-manneis? 

Macklin's  hist  appearance  on  the  stage,  was  in 
liis  Jiundredth  year,  in  the  character  oi  Shylock. 
Even  nt  that  very  great  age,  he  was  physically 
capable  of  performing  the  part  with  considerable 
vigour  ;  but  his  mental  powers  were  almost  gone. 
In  the  second  act,  his  memory  totally  faUing  nim, 
he  with  great  grace  and  solemnity  came  forward, 
iitul  ajiologised  to  the  audience.  For  a  few  years 
altervvoTils,  he  scarcely  felt  the  infirmities  of 
a<lvimced  age.  He  lived  then,  as  he  always  had 
been  accustomed  to  do,  much  from  home  ;  taking 
long  walks,  and  frequenting  a  tavern  in  Dnke's 
Court,  every  evening,  where,  though  still  by  no 
means  unready  at  putting  down  an  impudent 
questioner  by  a  biting  sarcasm,  he  used  to  relate, 
with  tolerable  distinctness,  many  interesting  anec- 
dotes to  gmtified  listeners.  As  his  infirmities 
increiiscd,  lie  wandered  feebly  about  the  vicinity 
of  Co  vent  Garden,  and  often  visited  the  theatre, 
more,  apparently,  from  the  force  of  habit,  than 
from  any  amusomcut  he  derived  from  the  pcrfoi^ 
mancc.  On  thete  occasions,  however  full  the 
house  might  be.  the  pit  oudicnce  always  made 
room  for  him  in  uis  accustomed  seat — the  centre  of 
the  lasit  row,  next  to  the  orchestra. 

Mr  Kirknian  relates  a  conversotion  he  had  with 
Macklin,  lew  than  a  year  before  he  died,  which 
forms  an  interesting  and  not  unplwising  picture 
of  I'acultics  Rlill  shrewd  and  vivacious,  though 
fast  fading   into   decay.     As  a  specimen   of   the 
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conversation  of  a  man  upwanla  of  one  hundred 
and  six  yean  old,  it  ia  prol)al>ly  unique. 

Kirkman.  Are  you  not  pleased  when  your  friends 
come  and  converse  with  you  ? 

Macklin.  I  am  alwajrs  very  happy  to  sec  my 
friends,  and  I  should  be  very  happy  to  hold 
0 — a — a — see  there  now 

Kiriman.  A  conversation  you  mean,  Bir  ? 

Macklin.  Ay,  a  conversation.  Alas,  sir !  you  see 
the  wretched  state  of  iny  memory  ;  sec  there  now, 
I  could  not  recollect  that  common  word — but  I 
cannot  converse.  I  used  to  go  to  a  house  very  near 
this,  where  my  friends  assemole. ...  It  was  a — a — a 

Sa  company] ;  no  that's  not  the  word,  a — a — club, 
mean.  I  was  the  father  of  it,  but  I  could  not 
hear  all ;  and  what  I  did  he.ir,  I  did  not  a — a — 
under — under — im<lerstand  ;  they  were  all  very 
attentive  to  me,  but  I  could  not  be  one  of  them. 
Indeed,  I  found,  sir,  that  I  was  not  fit  to  keep 
com])any,  so  I  star  away. 

Kirk-man.  But  I  perceive  with  satisfaction,  air, 
that  your  si^ht  is  good 

Macklin.  0,  sir !  my  sifjht  like  everything  else 
begins  to  fail  too  ;  about  two  days  ago,  I  felt  a — a — 

a — there  now I   have  lost  it ;  a  pain  ju«t 

above  my  left  eye. 

Kirkman.  1  think  you  appear  at  present  free 
from  pain. 

Matklin.  Yes,  sir,  I  am  pretty  comfortible  now  ; 
but  I  find  my,  my — a — a — my  strength  is  all  gone. 
I  feel  mviwlf  going  gradually. 

Kirkman.  But  you  are  not  afraid  to  die  7 

Marklin.  Not  in  the  lea.st,  sir.    I  never  did  any 

r^rson  any  serious  mischief  in  my  life  ;  even  when 
gambled,  1  never  cheated  ;  1  know  that  a — a — a 

— see  there  now death,  I  mean,  must  come, 

and  I  am  ready  to  give  it  up, 

Kirkman.  I  understand  you  were  at  Drury  Lone 
Theatre  last  night 

Macklin.  Yes,  sir,  I  was  there. 

Kirkman.  Yes,  sir,  the  newspapers  of  this  morn- 
ing lake  notice  of  it. 

Macklin.  Do  they  ? 

Kirkman.  Yes,  fir  ; — the  paragraph  runs  tlnw : 
'Among  the  numerous  visitors  at  Dniry  Lano. 
Theatre  last  night,  we  observed  the  Duko  of 
Queensberry  and  the  vclcrau  Macklin,  whose  ngcs 
together  amount  to  one  hundred  and  ninety-six.' 

Macklin.  The  Duke  of  who  \ 

Kirkman.  Tlic  Duke  of  Qaeensberry,  air. 

Macklin.  I  don't  know  tliut  man.  "The  Duke  of 
Queensberry  !  The  Duke  of  Queenslx'rry  I  Oh  ! 
ny,  I  remember  him  now  veiy  well.  The  Duke  of 
Queensberry  old !  Wiy,  sir,  I  might  be  his 
lather !  •     Ha,  ha,  h.i ! 

Kirkman^  Well,  sir,  I  understand  that  you  went 
to  the  Haj'market  Theatre  to  see  the  Merdutnt  of 
Venice 

Macklin.  I  did,  sir. 

Kirkman.  What  ia  your  opinion  of  Mr  Palmer's 
Shvlock  ? 

^lacklin.  Why,  sir,  ray  cminion  is,  that  Mr 
Palmer  played  the  cliaraclor  of  Shylock  in  onr  ftyU. 
In  this  scene  there  was  a  aanienevi,  in  that  scene  a 
aomeuess,  and  in  every  scene  u  samenciis :  it  was 
all  same,  fame,  same  ! — ^no  variation.  He  did  liot 
look  the  character,  nor  langh  the  chunicler,  nor 

*  Macklin  wu  right,  and  the  nevspajicr  wrung.    The 
dnkc  WM  then  only  in  hii  Mrentj'-ftrst  roar. 
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speak  the  character  of  Shak-speare's  Jew.  In  the 
trial-scene,  where  he  comes  to  cut  the  poimd  of 
flesh,  he  was  no  Jew.  Indeed,  sir,  h«  dxd  not  hit 
the  pari,  nor  did  Ike  part  hit  him.' 

Macklin  seems  to  have  Ixjen  niainlj*  indebted  for 
liis  long  life  to  a  vigorous  constitution.  He  never 
was  an  abstemious  man.  His  favourite  Ijevcrage 
was  ale,  porter,  or  white  wine  thickened  to  the 
consistence  of  a  syrup  with  sugar.  For  many  years 
before  he  died,  his  hjes  of  teeth  compelled  him  to 
eat  only  fish,  hash,  nud  other  spoon-meats.  For 
the  last  ten  years  of  his  existence,  he  had  no  fixc<l 
hour  for  meals.  He  ate  when  he  was  hungry, 
at  anv  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  drank  when  he 
was  tliirsty,  and  went  to  bed  or  arose  just  as  ho 
felt  inclined,  without  any  reference  to  time.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  constant  care  and 
attention  of  his  devoted  wife,  combined  with  her 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  disposition,  consti- 
tution, and  temper,  was  portly  the  cause  of  the 
prolongation  of  lus  life. 

ALEXANDER  HAMItTON. 

Although  the  name  of  Alexander  Hamilton  is 
not  BO  popularly  familiar  as  several  others  con- 
cerned in  the  construction  of  the  American  Union, 
yet  there  is  scarcely  another  which  so  closely  inte- 
rests the  profounder  students  of  that  momentous 
jiassagc  in  the  world's  history.  Of  Hamilton's 
share  in  that  work,  Ouizot  teatifies,  '  that  there  is 
not  one  element  of  order,  strength,  and  durability 
in  the  constitution  which  he  (lid  not  powerfully 
contribute  to  introduce  into  the  scheme  and  cau^e 
to  be  adopted.' 

Hamilton's  father  wa.s  a  Scotsman,  and  his 
mother  a  member  of  a  Huguenot  family,  banisheil 
from  France.  He  wiw  bom  in  1707,  on  the  island 
of  Ncns  ;  and  whilst  a  youth  serving  as  clerk  in  a 
merchant's  office,  a  hurricane  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary violence  occurred,  and  Hamilton  drew  up  an 
account  of  its  ravages,  which  was  inserte<l  in  a 
West  Indian  newspaper.  The  narrative  was  so 
well  written,  and  excited  so  much  attention,  that 
the  writer  wa.s  deemed  bom  for  something  better 
than  mercantile  drudgery,  and  woa  sent  to  New 
York  to  prosecute  his  educjition.  Tlie  dispute 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies  had  begun 
to  grow  very  warm,  and  Hamilton  soon  distin- 
gniahed  himself  by  eloquent  speeches  in  advocacy 
of  resistance.  With  the  ardour  of  youth  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  military  tactics,  and  turned 
his  learning  to  good  account  in  the  first  action 
lietween  the  British  and  Americans  at  Lexington 
in  1775.  In  the  course  of  the  unhappy  war  whicli 
followed,  Hamilton  wa.s  Washington's  mast  trastcd 
and  confidential  aid.  At  the  conclusion  of  hostili- 
ties he  commenced  practice  at  the  bar.  became 
secretary  of  the  treasury  under  President  Washing- 
ton, and  a  leailing  actor  in  all  tliose  intricate, 
delicate,  and  perplexing  disciiMions,  which  attended 
the  consolidation  of  the  thirteen  imlepcndent 
colonies  into  one  nation.  Hamilton  was  the  mo«t 
conservative  of  republicans.  He  opposed  the 
ultra-democratic  doctrines  of  Jefferson,  he  was  an 
anient  admirer  of  the  English  cnnKlitulion,  mid  ho 
Ix'hchl  the  course  of  the  French  Kevolutiun  with 
ii'  '  and   dismay.      But    all   the   blessings 

V.  I  .»ti)n:>  for  America  in  the  treasury  of 

Uuiiiiii.uii  z   fine  intellect,  ware  lost  by  a  dnil 
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miAcliknco  ere  he  hail  attainoJ  his  forty-seventh 
jOtf.  With  the  feelings  of  an  upright  man,  he  had 
•spfCMed  hi«  8eii«o  of  the  ])n>lligucy  of  Aiiron 
Btur,  who  tbeieon  challenged  him  to  a  duel 
Ruiiiilton  hud  all  Teasouablc  contempt  for  such  a 
of  settling  diiferenccs,  but  fearing,  09  he 
.  that  'his  ability  to  be  in  future  useful 
tatter  in  preventing  mischief  or  effecting  good 
TO  inseparable  from  a  conformity  to  prejudice  in 
tliii  particular,'  he  weakly  yielde<l.  Willi  every 
wrcwition  of  secrecy,  he  met  his  adversary  iit 
Wcaluudken,  nexir  New  York.  Colonel  Burr  tired, 
■wt  his  ludl  entered  Hamilton's  side,  who  fell 
IBOttelly  wounded,  his  pistol  going  involuntarily 
off  M  Le  staggered  to  the  grouud.  After  a  day  of 
MOdy,  he  expired  on  tlie  11th  of  July  1S04. 
^erer,  except  at  Washington's  death,  was  there 
&vh  iDOummg  in  Amcriat, 

lUmilton  wa?  a  man  under  middle  height, 
*ti^-r-,  onct,  and  of  a  most  dignified  presence. 
1  -3  in  77k  Fedtntliit  are  read  by  political 

i  lii  with   admiration  to  this   day.     Ho 

»7c.t«  rapidly,  but  with  precision  and  method. 
Hi4  habit  was  to  think  well  over  hia  subject,  and 
then,  at  whatever  time  of  night,  to  go  to  bed  and 
•k»p  for  six  or  seven  hours.  On  awaking,  ho 
dnnk  a  cup  of  strong  coffee,  sat  down  at  his  des^k, 
Md  for  five,  six,  seven,  or  even  eight  hours  con- 
thiTicd  writing,  imtil  he  had  cleared  the  whole 
BatUx  t)<T  Iiis  mind. 


nDBLINO    THE    WHETSTONE: 

THE  COPTEAU  BODOMONT. 

Out  ancestors,  with  a  strong  love  for  practical 
i<4e*,  and  an  equally  strong  aversion  to  false- 
hood aad  boasting,  checked  an  indulgence  in  such 


lieet,  when  thfT  lK*camc  offensive,  by  very  plain 
A  ecoimnoil  liar  was  presented  with   a 


wlutstone,  to  jocularly  infer  that  his  invention,  if 
he  continued  to  use  it  so  freely,  would  rpquirii 
sbarpening.  Hence,  to  'win  the  whetstone,'  waa 
equivalent  to  being  proclaimed  the  greatest  liar 
in  the  company. 

Anneiecl  is  a  cut  representing  a  man  offering  the 
whetstone  to  'a  pack  of  knaves,'  being  one  of  a 
series  of  twenty  copper-plates  of  foreign  execution 
(probably  Dutch  or  Flemish)  without  date  or  name, 
but  en<k'ntly  of  the  time  of  Charles  I,  preserved 
in  the  BriJgewater  Library.  It  is  thus  described  in 
Mr  Payne  Collier's  citalogue  thereof:  'Hurling 
the  whetstone,'  was  a  plirase  nppaixntly  equivalent 
to  '  throwing  the  hatcnct,'  and  the  latter  is  derived 
from  the  tale  of  n  man  who  waa  so  incredibly 
skilful,  that  he  was  able  to  throw  a  hatchet  at  a 
distant  object,  and  sever  it  ;  perhaps  '  hurling  the 
whetstone '  was  an  exaggeration  of  a  similar  kind, 
easily  connected  with  the  hatchet  Underneath  tho 
preceding  engraving  are  the  following  lines  : — 

*  Tho  whettstone  is  a  knave  that  all  men  know. 
Yet  many  on  him  doc  much  cost  bestowe : 
Hce'a  UB'd  almost  in  every  shoppo,  bat  wbye? 
An  edge  must  needs  be  set  on  every  lye,' 

Shakspeare  has  an  illustrative  allusion  to  this 
satirical  custom.  In  As  You  Like  It  (Act  I.  sc  2), 
the  entrance  of  the  fool,  Touchstone,  u  greeted  hy 


OLD  WBETSTOXS  TX  BSmHH  MUSKUIL 

Celia  OS  a  lucky  event,  '  fortune's  work,  who,  per- 
ceiving our  natural  wits  too  dull  to  reason,  hath 
sent  this  natural  •  for  our  whetstone :  for  always 
the  dulne«s  of  the  fool  is  the  whetstone  of  hid 


*  Tbo  old  term  (or  ft  bom-fooL 


AS 
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„     Ib  IVvtlM  mU  Omnia  (Act  Y.  ic  Z),  Um 
to  Iha  dapUdCf  of  Oeaidft  in  tiw  w«da ; 


•sr«»^ 


i—wflimii. 


Ben  JooHB  bM  •  aon  dtnet  aOiiaiea  to  it,  whea 
be  makei  oob  of  kia  chmcten  dtcUie  of  another, 
'  be  vill  lie  ebecper  tkmn  maj  bc^;^,  and  loader 
Iban  iBCMt  cloeki ;  for  wkieb  be  »  li^  ptapeAj 
mroamndtttd  to  the  %fkeUUm4,  hi*  pagel'  tboa 
himlliig  botb  matter  and  man  i«  liar*  oy  collndon. 
A  eonttnned  ilanderer,  wboM  all^tions  were  hia 
own  inrentixm,  waa  aometimea  publielj  expoied 
with  the  wbetatone  ^^"^g'l^g  nmaa  his  neck  in  the 
{nlloty,  or  on  the  ftool  of  repentance. 

The  form  of  the  old  whetitone  differed  in  eozne 
I  pointa  from  the  modem  one,  as  may  be  seen  in  our 
engraving  on  the  preceding  I>age,  from  one  preserred 
in  the  Bntiah  Muaesm.  It  ii  snpplied  with  a  lo<>p 
for  (Oiipention  at  one  end,  and  thtu  could  be  readily 
biuij{  to  the  Rirdle  of  a  butcher  or  artisan  whoee 
toolj  required  sharpening,  and  inigbt  be  aa  easily 
attached  to  the  neck  of  any  conricted  liar. 

BoaiterB,  who  occapied  the  time,  or  ezhaosted 
Um  patience  of  the  company  at  a  aocial  gathering 
vera  aileaced  in  France  and  Germany  ij  baring 
delivered  to  them  a  wooden  knife,  called  emUeau 
rodomviU,  and  rod/mumt  mater,  from  the  word 
rodonumUxdo,  applied  to  a  rambling  boastf  nl  narm- 
tivc.  They  wct«  kept  at  tavenu,  and  placed  beaide 
the  precident  of  the  table,  and  he  stopped  the 
tronSleaome  ipeaker  by  ringing  the  bell  in  the 


blade,  or  Uowiog  a  vbiati*  onnrwUid  in  tb« 
boaw  oC  U«  kadfe,  aad  Ibn  dilivttiae  it  iato  Uw 
bud*  of  tbe  oSEsder  to  gaaid  sntai  m  gnater 
boartrr  waa  fiMsad ;  tbia  ntrtunut  being  greeted 
by  peak  of  ^"p***",  and  wvnk  amoekecj.  Oat 
eiMtwiiig  dqacti  one  af  ibaw  cmioai  carvfaig- 
knnre^  nada  ai  Hvxtaaiietg  ta  tbe  eaxiy  part  of 


tbc  aixtccnib  ccBliuy,  htaring  niion  tbe  beQ  tba 
attn*  of  tbe  einpenir,  aad  <m  tbe  Uade  deaetiplive 
veaea  from  thepen  of  tbe  lowwned  cobbler-pcct, 
Hana  Sbeh^  Tne  rtiymes  aia  of  tbe  homeliest 
deaeaptioo,  and  a&ade  at  wdl  to  the  folly  oa  the 
immorality  of  fabebood.  tba  utility  of  tKe  imple- 
ment i>  enforced  in  a  coaplet  wbkh  mna  along  tbo 
back  of  the  bhule,  and  may  be  thna  trantlatfd  : 

•  Thoogh  mads  from  wood,  thia  kikife  is  good. 
To  eat  short  tales  tma  the  lyiog  brood.' 

This  knife  was  probably  made  aboat  1250L  Sachs 
was  bom  in  1494,  and  lived  till  1576 ;  he  wrote 
abundantly,  and  on  all  nibjects,  in  the  early  part 
of  his  century,  and  reckons  his  works  in  15431  at 
'  a  nun-total  of  six  thooaand  and  forty-eight  pieces, 
great  and  imalL'  Daring  the  whole  of  his  life  he 
contLnned  to  work  at  his  trade,  although  he  found 
leisnie  enough  to  spin  ont  a  greater  mass  of  rhyme 
than  waa  ever  produced  by  one  man,  if  Lope  de 
Veca,  the  Spaniard,  be  excepted.  Very  many  of 
Sachs's  poems  were  called  forth  by  temporary  cir- 
cumstances ;  several  are  satirical :  and  those  which 
he  levelled  at  the  Church  of  Bome,  from  the 
popularity  of  their  style,  did  much  in  aid  of  the 
B^onnatUHL 
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martfrn, 


about   304.      St 


SainU  Kabor  and   Felix, 
John  Gunlbcrt,  abbot,  1073. 

jBom.— Cains  Jolins  Camr,  100  B.  a 

Died. — DMiJeriua  Eranmim,  Bcholur,  153fl,  Daml ; 
General  fit  Uulb.  killed  at  Aghrini,  Irelnnd,  lODl  ;  Tit«.i 
Ootes,  1701;  Cbrislian  Q.  Heyne  (Ulnstrnlor  of  aooicnt 
writing"),  1814.  Oottittgtn ;  I>r  Jobn  .Tamieaon  (Senttisli 
Dictiooary),  1838.  Edinburgh;  Mrs  Tonna  ('Cliarlottc 
Elisabeth'),  oontroTenial  writer,  1846;  Borarn  Smith. 
norelW,  comio  poet,  1849  ;  Kobert  Sterenaon,  engineer  of 
Bell  Rook  liglit-house,  *&,  1850. 

MI18  TONNA. 

It  is  <iuit«  po!V!.ible  to  be  an  author  and  have 
oiid'n  books  sold  by  thousands,  and  yet  only  attain 
a  limitwl  and  wctional  fiimo.  Such  was  Mrs 
Tomia's  co-'c.  We  remember  overhearing  a  con- 
versation between  a  voung  lady  and  a  gentleman 
of  almost  cnryrlopttviic  itiformntion,  in  M'liich  n 
book    by    * '  --■      ■  ^^.^^    mentioned. 

•  Ch.irlotte  •  J    ho  ;    '  who    is 

(■'      '  ■■    '  1  MM  I  \ ou  know  Chnrlottc 

1  he  ;  '  till!  MTiter  of  6o  many 

was  amazed  at  his  i^iorance, 
1  his  acquirements  at  a  much 


'  Charlotte  Eliiabetli,'  5lis*  Browne,  Mrs  Fhelan, 
fin.-dly  Mrs  Tonna,  was  the  daughter  of  the  rector 
of  St  Giles,  Norwich,  and  waa  bom  in  tliat  city 
on  the  Ist  of  October  1790.  As  soon  as  she  could 
read  she  became  an  indiscriminate  devourer  of 
books,  and  when  yet  a  child,  once  read  herself 
blind  for  a  season.  Her  favourite  vohune  wa.i  Fo£$ 
Marlyrt,  and  its  spirit  may  be  soid  to  have  become 
her  spirit.  Shortly  after  her  father's  death,  she 
entered  into  an  unhappy  m.irriage  with  one  Captain 
Pelhon,  whose  regiment  she  accompanied  to  Canada 
for  three  years.  On  her  return,  .she  settleil  on  her 
husband's  estate  in  Kilkenny,  and  minjrlins  with 
tlie  peasantry,  she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  all 
their  miseries  sprang  out  of  their  religion.  She 
thereon  commenced  to  write  tracts  and  talis  Ulus- 
trative  of  that  conviction,  which  attTJnl*il  the 
notice  and  favour  of  the  Oranac  party,  with  whom 
she  cordially  identified  herself,  As  hrr  isTifings 
became  remimerativc,  her  husband  1  -  to 

the  proceeds,  and  to  preserve  them  ■- 

tration,    she    a.«-         '      "  ne    ct    '  Lhrirlotto 

Eli7.abctli.'     Her  ;  d  is  merely  a  talo 

of  unceasing    liiii.ux    :iiiniiv.      Hnv:    -   '       'no 
totally  deaf,  her  days  were  spent  betv.  -k 

and  her  pn"''"      '"   ''"•   •  vt..t-.)..,. 
and  in  a  I  i 

religious  aii  i     .  .  .         ,  .  :  ;   -sit 
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vfaicii  it  wuulil  not  lie  unjust  to  designate  as, 
oeamaaally  at  leant,  fnnaticaL  In  1837,  Captain 
Pdkui  died,  and  in  1S41  she  formed  a  hnppicr 
taioa.  with  Mr  Tonna,  which  terminated  u-ith  her 
dMlh  at  Biuzugate  on  the  12th  of  July  1846. 
Mn  Tonna  had  a  handsome  countenance  and  in 
its  BMlianca  of  intelligence  and  kindlinesa,  a 
•txaagvr  would  aevat  imagine  that  he  was  in  the 
|ifi«ntc«  of  one  whose  leljpion  and  poUticd,  thco- 
rrtii    "■  :  note  of  the  days  of  Elizabeth  rather 

'.ii4ii  I,  and  who  was  capable  of  saying 

is  all  fanit^iTii-sii,  as  ehe  once  did  say  to  a  young 
n<oUaUnt  Iiiah  liuly  of  our  acquaintance,  on  their 
baiag  i&lrudac«d  to'  euch  other,  '  Well,  my  dear,  I 
hof*  y(m  bote  the  I'aapift* !' 


THE   FEMALE    HEAD-DRESSES   OP  1776. 

On  r  July  1776,  Samuel  Foote  appeared 

litiii  .ijt  theatre  in  the  character  ol  Lady 

Fratveazle,  wearing  one  of  the  enonuous  female 
Inait'dieMei  which  wer«  then  fashionable — not 
««— "lny,  probably,  any  tiling  so  seiioiu  as  the 
tdanx  M  on  absimlity,  but  only  to  raise  a  biugh, 
nd  bring  on  audience  to  his  play-house.  The 
dnM  ii  tUted  to  have  been  stuck  full  of  feathers 
cf  an  extnrtmnt  size  ;  it  extended  a  yanl  wide  ; 
cod  the  whole  fabric  of  fcathont,  hair,  and  wool 
dn^iped  off  liis  head  aa  he  left  the  stage.  King 
Q«nge  and  Queen  Charlotte,  who  were  present, 


»    iiMkl*  RXAO-OBES  O*   1776. 

bMTtily   ot   the    exhibition ;   and    her 
J,  wearing  an  elegant  and  becoming  hcad- 
tirpT'lit'd    a    very    fitting    rebuke    to    the 
•hicr  '"    actor    liud    thus   satirised. 

Thai  -i    representations  to  be  met 

wilit  ia   boulu  u£   fanhiuns,   and  descriptions  in 
haA*  of  v:iri(iti«  kindK,  nf  llm  limul-ilreon  of  that 


{mod.    S 
ito«aiam< 
planvl  un  ::. 
cr>  o\<.t  It,  ail. : 
tb*   t<.p.      I'.t>.j. — 
bafiscAcd  ia  a  isatt  > 
it  to  be  hrood  . 


iiiply  for 

u  Ijcinf; 

'1  Up.'  uiiir  tombed 

(1  in  some  way  at 

■.    <W\<i   tower   was 

'T,  necessarily 

...^..,  and  rendering 


the  whole  fabric  a  mass  of  absnidity.  It  was  a 
mountain  of  wool,  hair,  powder,  lawn,  muslin,  net, 
lace,  gauze,  ribbon,  flowers,  feathers,  and  wire. 
Sometimes  these  varied  materials  wer«  built  up, 
tier  after  tier,  like  the  successive  stages  of  a 
pagoda.  Tlie  London  Magazine, -m  satirizing  the 
faanion.1  of  1777,  said  : 

'  Give  Chloc  a  bushel  of  horse-hair  and  wool. 

Of  pasta  and  pomatum  a  pound, 
Ten  jnarda  of  gay  ribbon  to  deck  her  sweet  skull. 

And  enuze  to  encompass  it  round. 
Of  all  tno  bright  colours  the  rainbow  dispUj'S, 

Be  those  ribbons  wliich  hong  on  the  head  ; 
Be  her  flounce*  adapted  to  make  tlte  folks  gazo, 

And  about  the  whole  work  be  they  sprevl ; 
Let  her  Haps  fly  behind  for  a  y.inl  at  the  least, 

Let  her  curb  meet  ju.^t  under  her  chin ; 
Let  these  curU  be  supported,  to  keep  up  the  jeat, 

With  an  hundred  iuste.'ul  of  one  pm.' 

Tlie  New  Bath  Guide,  which  hits  off  the  follies  of 
that  pi-riod  with  a  good  deal  of  sarcastic  humour, 
attacked  the  ladies  head-dresses  in  a  somewhat 
sinular  stmin : 

'  A  cap  like  a  hat 

(Which  was  once  a  cravat) 
Part  gracefully  plaited  and  pin'd  is. 

Part  stuck  u(>on  gauze, 

BeeemblcB  macaws 
And  all  the  tine  birds  of  the  Indii's, 

But  above  all  the  rest, 

A  liold  Amazon's  crest 
Waves  nodding  from  shoiddcr  to  shouldor  ; 

At  once  to  surprise 

And  to  ravish  all  eyes 
To  frighten  and  charm  the  beholder. 

In  short,  head  and  feather, 

And  wig  altogether. 
With  wonder  and  joy  woiUd  delight  ye  ; 

Like  the  picture  I  've  seen 

Of  th'  a<li>rablc  queen 
Of  the  beautiful  bloss'd  Otaheite. 

Yet  Miss  at  the  Rooms  * 

Must  beware  of  her  plumes, 
For  if  Vulcan  her  feather  embraces, 

Like  poor  Lady  Laycock, 

She  'd  bum  like  a  haycock. 
And  roast  all  the  Loves  ami  tho  Graces.' 

Tiie  Inst  stanza  refers  to  an  incident  in  wliich  a 
lady's  monstrous  head-dress  caught  fire,  loading  to 
calamitous  results. 

BELL  LEGENDS. 

Church-bells  arc  beginning  to  awake  a  regard 
that  has  long  slumbered.  They  have  been  deemed, 
too,  recently,  fit  memorial  of  the  mighty  dead. 
Turrets,  whose  echoes  have  repeated  but  few  foot- 
falls for  a  century,  have  been  intrepidly  ascended, 
and  their  clanging  tenants  diligently  scoimed  for 
word  or  sign  to  tell  their  story.  Country  clergy- 
men, shewing  the  lions  of  their  parishes  to  archooo- 
logical  excursionists,  have  thought  themselves 
liapfiy  in  the  choice  of  church-bells  as  the  eulyect 
of  the  address  expected  of  them.  And  it  will  be 
felt  that  some  of  the  magic  of  the  Intcmational 

*  Tlie  Pnmp-rooms  at  Bath,  a  place  of  (freat  KMrt  for 
{iBbionablc& 
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Exhibition  waa  duo  to  the  tumultuous  reverber- 
ations of  tho  deep,  filling,  quivering  tones  of  the 
iniiny  bcUs. 

In  monkish  medieval  times,  church-bells  enjoyed 
peculiar  esteem.  They  were  treated  in  (jjeat 
measure  aa  voices,  and  were  inscribed  with  Latin 
ejaculations  and  prayers,  such  aa — Hail,  Mary,  fuJl 
of  OTace,  pray  for  us  ;  St  Peter,  pray  for  us  ;  St 
Pai3,  jjray  lor  us  ;  St  Katharine,  pray  for  us  ; 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  have  mercy  UT>on  us  ;  their 
tones,  swung  out  into  the  air,  would,  ecstatically, 
appear  to  give  ulterence  to  the  supplication  witli 
which  they  were  inscribed.  A  bell  in  St  MichHel's 
church,  AJnwick,  says,  in  quaint  letters  on  a  belt 
that  is  diai«;red  with  studs,  'Archangel  Michael, 
como  to  the  help  of  tlie  people  of  Gk>d.'  A  bell  at 
Compton  Basset,  which  lias  two  shields  upon  it, 
each  Dearing  a  chevron  between  three  trefoils,  says, 
'Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.'  Alany  bells 
ore  found  to  have  identic^il  inscriptions;  there  is, 
however,  great  variety,  and  further  search  would 
bring  much  more  to  light. 

In  those  old  times,  pious  queens  and  gentle- 
women threw  into  the  mass  of  metal  that  was  to 
be  cast  into  a  bell  their  gold  and  silver  ornaments ; 
and  a  feeling  of  reverence  for  tho  interceding  voices 
was  common  to  gentle  and  simple.  At  ^3udeley 
Castle,  in  the  chapel,  there  is  a  bell,  dal«d  1573, 
that  tells  us  of  the  concern  which  the  gentle  dames 
of  the  olden  time  would  take  in  this  manufacture. 
It  says,  '  St  George,  pray  for  us.  Tlie  Ladic  Donitie 
Chandos,  Widdowe,  made  this.'  They  were  some- 
times cast  in  monasteries  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  ecclesiastics  of  rank.  It  is  Avntten  that 
Sir  William  Corvehill,  'priest  of  the  service  of 
our  Lady,'  was  a  'good  bell-founder  and  maker  of 
frames  ;  and  on  a  bell  at  Sealton,  in  York-shire, 
wo  may  read  that  it  was  made  by  John,  archbishop 
of  Graf.  One  of  the  ancient  windows  on  the  north 
side  of  the  imve  of  York  minster  is  filled  with 
stained-glass,  which  is  divided  into  subjects  repre- 
Benting  the  various  processes  of  bell-casting,  1*U- 
cleaning,  and  Ijell-tunlng,  and  has  for  a  border  a 
scries  of  bells,  one  below  another ;  pro\-ing  that  the 
associations  with  which  bells  were  regarded  ren- 
dered them  both  ecclesiastical  and  pictorial  in  the 
eyes  of  the  artists  of  old. 

The  inscriptions  on  ancient  bolls  were  generally 
placed  immediately  below  the  haunch  or  shoulder, 
although  they  are  sometimes  found  nearer  the 
sound  lx)w.  The  legends  are,  with  few  ciceplions, 
preceded  by  crosses.  Coats  of  arms  are  also  of 
frequent  occurrence,  proliably  indicating  the  donors. 
Tlie  tones  of  ancient  bells  are  incomparably  richer 
and  softer,  more  diilcet,  mellow,  and  sufficing  to 
the  ear  than  those  of  the  present  iron  age. 

King  Henry  VIII,  however,  looked  upon  churcb- 
l>ells  only  as  so  much  metal  that  could  Vjo  melted 
down  and  sold.  Hence,  in  the  general  destruction 
and  distribution  of  church-properly  in  his  reign, 
countless  bells  disapp«>re<.l,  to  be  sold  as  mere  metal. 
Many  curious  coincidences  attended  this  wholesale 
nj)pn)priation.  Sliips  nltf>m]i|iti-f'  to  rnrry  bells 
across  the  seas,  froui'i  n»,  as  nt 

Lvnn,   and   at  Vam.  i    of  the 

.t"        ■  ••    ■   ■ 


when  he  went  to  see  them  shipped  ;  and  Sir 
Miles  Partridge,  who  w(m  tho  Jesus  bells  of  St 
Paul's,  London,  from  Ivin"  Henry,  at  dice,  was, 
not  long  afterwards  hanged  on  Tower  Hill.  Not- 
withstanding the  regal  and  orchicpiscopol  disr^ard 
of  bells,  they  did  not,  altogether,  pass  m>m 
popular  esteem.  Within  the  last  half  centurv, 
at  Brenckbume,  in  Northumberland,  old  people 
pointed  out  a  tree  beneath  which,  they  had 
been  told  when  they  were  young,  a  treasure  was 
buried.  And  wlien  this  treasure  was  sought  and 
found,  it  turned  out  to  be  nothing  more  than 
fragments  of  the  bell  of  the  ruined  priory  church 
close  by.  Tradition  recounts  that  a  foraging-party 
of  moBs-trooping  Scot?  once  sought  far  and  near  for 
this  secluded  priory,  counting  upon  the  contents  of 
the  larders  of  the  canons.  But  not  a  sign  or  a  track 
revealed  its  position,  for  it  stands  in  a  cleft  Vxitwccn 
the  wooded  oanks  of  the  Coquet,  luid  is  invisible 
fi-om  the  high  lauds  around.  "Tlie  enraged  and 
hungry  marauders— says  the  legend — h.id  given  up 
the  search  in  desi)air,  and  were  leaving  the  locality, 
when  the  monks,  believing  their  danger  past, 
bethought  themselves  to  offer  up  thnnksgiTings  for 
their  escape.  LTnfortunatelr,  the  sound  of  the 
bell,  rung  to  call  them  to  tfiis  ceremony,  reached 
the  ears  of  the  receding  Scots  in  the  forest  abows, 
Olid  made  known  to  them  the  situation  of  the 
priory.  They  letraced  their  steps,  pUluged  it,  and 
then  set  it  on  fire. 

After  the  Refonnation,  the  inscriptions  on  bells 
were  addressed  to  man,  not  to  Heaven  ;  and 
were  rendered  in  English.  There  is  an  exception 
to  this  rule,  however,  at  Sherborne,  where  there  is 
a  fire-lM.'ll,  1652,  addressed  conjointly  to  Heaven 
and  man : '  Lord,  quench  this  furious  llamc  ;  Arise, 
rim,  help,  put  out  the  same.'  Many  of  the  legt^nds 
on  seventeenth-century  bells  reflect  the  quaint 
times  of  George  Herbert : 

'  When  I  ring,  God's  prayacs  sing ; 
When  I  toule,  pray  heart  and  soule;' 

and, '  0  man  be  meeke,  and  lyve  in  rest ;'  'Ovn 
thanks  to  God ;' 

•  I,  sweetly  tolling,  men  do  call 
To  toate  on  rocate  that  feeds  the  soule,' 

are  specimens  of  this  period.  More  vulgar  senti- 
ments .subsequently  found  place.  '  I  am  the  first, 
although  but  small,  I  will  be  heard  above  you  all,' 
say  many  bells  coarsely.  A  bell  at  Alvechnrch 
says  BtiU  more  uncoutfily,  'If  you  would  know 
when  we  was  run,  it  was  March  the  twenty-second 
1701.'  'God  save  the  queen,'  occurs  on  an  Eliza- 
bethan beU  at  Burj-,  Sussex,  bearing  date  1699 ; 
and  on  several  others  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
in  Devonshire,  and  on  one  in  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.  '  God  save  our  king,'  is  foimd  first  wiitte.n 
on  a  bell  at  Stinford-uixjn-Soar,  nt  the  date  of  the 
accession  of  James  I.,  1603 ;  it  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  on  later  bells  ;  and  the  same  sentiment 
is  found  pro<lnced  in  other  form.",  one  of  which  is 
'  Feare  GckI  and  honner  the  king,  for  obedience  i« 
a  vertuoua  thing.' 

We  have  one  bell  that  is  dedicated  to  a  particular 
si^.rvice.     It  is  the  great  bell  of  St  Paul's,  London, 
"    1  on  the  death  ■  " 
.-  1*11,  now  coii: 
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'"    't   is  now  '>"!>■  '""•'  nftcr  ileath, 

11   the  nei-  I  of  the  fact. 

tie  sanctu  1  to  be  rung 

c  of  niii53,  when  the  priest  caiiie 

jctc,  Sancte,  .Sancte,  Deus  Sabaoth,' 

rsons  unable  Ui  attend,  might  yet 

iiw-n  and  wowliip  at  tliis  particiJar 

jU     Fut  this  reason,  the  bell  was  always 

in   a    position  where  it  might  bo  heard 

possible.     In  the  gables  of  the  chancel 

of  ancient  churches,  are  seen  small  square 

I,  whose  use  few  people  can  divine.     It 

injrh  these  that  the  ringers  watche<l  the 

below,   so  as  to  be  able  to  ring  at  the 


I  cTftit  ImII  of  Bow  owes  its  reputation  to  the 
I' '  Orange*  and  lemons,  said  the  bells 

:   not  to  any  superior  characteristic*, 

'it  i»  cieeeded  in  size  and  weight  by  many 
Enplifh  bells,  generally,  we  smaller  thau 
'Quntriej  ;  perhaps  for  the  reason 
iging  is  not  practised  abroad  ;  and 
:  muit  Lie  produced  by  the  bells  themselves, 
'  the  mode  in  which  they  are  hamllcd.    The 
olite  the  nation,  it  ia  argued,  the  smaller 
The  Italians  have  few  bells,  and  those 
■have  arc  small.     The  Flemish  and  (ier- 
[.  on  the  other  hand,  have  great  numbers  of 
The  Cliine.se  once  Iioaatcd  of  po.ssessing 
bells  in   the  world  ;  but  Russia  has 

otne  off  the  palm,  or  in  others,  carrie<l  away 

bell,  by  hanging  one  in  Moscow  Cathedral, 
ring  19  feet  in  height,  and  63  feet  U 
t«un<i  the  rim.  By  the  side  of  the.se  pro- 
Ot»  our  Big  Bens  and  Big  Toms  are 
bUvc.  The  great  bell  of  St  Paul's  is  but  0 
I  diameter,  and  weighs  but  12,000  lbs.  The 
t  bell  in  Exeter  Cathedral  weighs  17,470  lbs. ; 
Bous  Bow  Bell  but  6800  lbs.  York,  Olou- 
'-'■iiry,  Lincoln,  and  Oxford,  can  also 
iiiir  friend. 
^...  . .  ^es  a  few  ancient  bells ;  some  of 
1  oraamente*.!  with  small  baa-relievos  of  the 
on,  of  the  descent  from  the  Cross,  fleurs- 
aU  cif  abbeys  and  donors  ;  and  others  have 
ions  of  the  same  character  as  our  own,  each 
laised  on  a  gnuiU  tablet  more  or  less 
'There  was  a  bell  in  the  abbey-church 
(Tinfortnnately  recast  in  1845),  which 
!  •  Tery  rare  and  early  date.  An  inscription 
eceded  by  a  cross,  read,  SaUre  Regina  mucri- 
Between  the  two  last  words  was  a  bas- 
the  Virgin,  and  after  them  three  seals  ; 
Jowtd  a  une  in  much  smaller  chanicti>rs, 
1  Domini  iiiillesimo  co.°  LXX.  tcrcio  Gofiidus 
K  tocios  meos.  Pauliia  vocor.'  French 
1*1 3f  r/inictimee  the  cift.s  of  kings  and  abbots ; 
IV  way  held  in  a.s  great  esteem  na 
,  roiintn-.  In  the  accounts  of  the 
ii  J,  there  is  mention  of 
liells,  and  of  the  cnnona 
U  '  stimulating  them 

^  and  by  chanting 
iinally  osgi.sted  at  the 

ire  as  well  as  legends. 

I  ri  many  nisset^colourcd 

•■"d  iu  Italian.    Thej»e 

f  'arts  of  EuroiMj,  in 

;  !iome,iu  Frankfort, 


in  Pi,^  in  Dresden,  in  Naples,  in  the  fifteenth, 
sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
They  take  the  forms  of  dissertations,  treatises, 
de-scriptiona,  and  notes.  Earl^  English  writers 
confined  themselves  more  especially  to  elucidating 
the  art  of  ringing  in  essays  bett-ilderingly  technicaC 
The  names  ot  the  different  permutations  read  like 
the  reverie  of  a  lunatic — single  bob,  plain  bob, 
grandsire  bob,  single  bob  nunor,  grandsire  treble, 
bob  major,  caters,  bob  royal,  and  bob  maximus ; 
and  the  names  of  the  parts  of  a  bell  are  quite  as 
piuzliiig  to  the  uninitiated.  There  are  the  canons, 
called  also  ama,  the  haunch,  otherwise  ccrArum 
vel  camit,  the  waist,  lotus,  the  .sound-bow,  the  mouth, 
or  labium,  the  brim,  and  the  clapper.  There  is 
a  rnxmuscript  in  the  British  Museum  of  the  '  Orders 
of  the  Company  of  ringers  iu  Cheapside,  1603,'  the 
year  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  death.  And  a  work 
published  in  1684,  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of 
(.liarlea  II,  called  The  School  of  Recreation,  or 
GcnlUinan'f  Tutor,  gives  ringing  as  one  of  the 
exercises  in  vogue.  There  are,  besides  these,  True 
Guides  for  Rirujers,  and  Plain  Hints  for  Ringtrt,  a 
pwm  in  praise  of  ringing,  written  in  1761,  by  the 
author  of  Shrubs  of  Parnassus,  and  other  curious 
tracts  of  no  value  beyond  their  quaintness.  Schiller 
has  sung  the  song  of  the  bell  in  vigorous  verse  ; 
and  in  our  own  day  the  subject  has  received  raupli 
literary  care  at  the  hands  of  more  than  one  country 
clergyman. 

There  is  another  bell  legend  to  be  told.  On  the 
eve  of  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  to  this  day,  tho 
choristers  of  Durham  Cathedral  ascend  the  tower, 
and  in  their  fluttering  white  robes  sing  the  Te 
Deum.  This  ceremony  is  in  conmiemoration  uf 
the  miraculous  extinguishing  of  a  conflagration  on 
tliat  night,  a.d.  1429.  The  monks  were  at  midnight 
prayer  when  the  belfry  was  struck  by  lightning 
and  set  on  fire  ;  but  though  the  Homes  raged  all 
that  night  and  till  the  middle  of  the  next  day, 
the  tower  escaped  serious  damage  and  the  bells 
were  iininiured — an  escape  that  was  imputed  to 
the  special  interference  of  the  incorruptible  St 
Cuthbert,  enshrined  in  the  cathedral.  These  bcUa, 
thus  spared,  are  not  those  that  now  reverberate 
among  the  house-tops  on  the  steep  bonks  of  the 
Wear.  The  registry  of  the  church  of  St  Mary 
Ic  Bow,  Durham,  teUs  of  the  burial  of  Thomas 
Bartlct,  February  3,  1632,  and  adds,  '  this  man 
did  cast  the  abbey  bells  the  summer  before  he 
dyed.' 

The  great  bell  in  Glasgow  Cathedral,  tells  its 
own  history,  mournfully,  in  the  following  inscrip- 
tion ;  'In  tho  year  of  grace,  1583,  Marcus  Knoi, 
a  merchant  in  Glasgow,  zealous  for  the  interest  of 
the  Reformed  Religion,  caused  me  to  bo  fabricated 
in  Holland,  for  the  use  of  his  fellow-citizens  of 
Glasgow,  and  placed  me  ■with  solciiinity  iu  the 
Tower  of  their  Cathedral.  My  function  was 
amiounced  by  the  impress  on  my  bosom ;   Me 

ADDITO,   VKNIAB,   DOCTRINAM   BANCTAM    DT  DIBCA», 

and  I  was  taught  to  proclaim  tho  hours  of  unhee<ie(l 
time.  One  hundred  and  ninety-five  years  had  I 
sounded  these  awful  warnings,  when  I  was  broken 
by  the  hands  of  inconaiderato  and  unskilful  men. 
In  the  year  1790,  I  was  cast  into  the  fiinmie, 
rcfounded  at  London,  and  returned  to  my  sacred 
vocation.  Reader  I  thou  also  shall  know  a  resur- 
rection ;  may  it  be  to  etenud  life  1  Thomas  Mears 
fecit,  London,  1790.' 
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51GNALS   FOR  SZKVAKTa 

TIm  liutonr  of  the  invention  and  improrement 
of  the  nuni/old  appliances  for  comfort  and  con- 
venience in  a  modem  hoiue  of  the  better  claa«^ 
would  not  onlf  be  very  ctuions  and  instroctive, 
but  would  alio' teach  us  to  be  giatefal  for  much 
that  has  become  cheap  to  out  me,  though  it  would 
hare  been  troublesome  and  costljr  to  our  anceston, 
and  looked  on  by  them  as  luzoiious.  We  turn  a 
tap,  and  pure  water  flows  from  a  distant  river  into 
our  dreasmg-room ;  we  turn  another,  and  gaa  for 
lu[bting  or  fiiins  is  at  our  imnifdiiitift  command. 
We  pull  a  bandJe  in  one  apartment,  and  the  bell 
rings  in  a  far-distant  one.  We  can  even,  by 
directing  our  mouth  to  a  small  opening  beside  the 
parlour  fireplace,  send  a  whisper  along  a  tube  to 
the  servants  hall  or  kitchen,  and  thus  obtain  what 
we  want  still  more  readily.  We  can  now  scarcely 
appreciate  the  time  and  trouble  thus  saved.  Hana- 
beils  or  whistles  were  the  only  signals  used  in  a 
house  a  ccntunr  and  a  half  ago.  In  an  old  comedy 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  the  company  supposed 
to  be  assembled  at  a  country-house  of  the  better 
class,  arc  summoned  to  dinner  by  the  cook  knock- 
ing on  the  dresser  with  a  rolling-pin  !  It  was 
nsoal  to  call  servants  by  ringing  hand-Dells ;  which, 
thus  becoming  table-omamenta,  were  frequently 
enriched  by  chasing.  Walpole  possessed  a  very 
fine  one,  which  he  believed  to  De  the  work  of 
Cellini,  and  nude  for  Pope  Clement  YIL*  He  also 
had  a  pair  of  very  curious  silver  owls,  seated  on 
perches  formed  into  whistles,  which  were  blown 
when  servants  were  wanted.  They  were  curious 
and  quaint  specimens  of  the  workmanship  of  the 
early  port  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  and  one  of 
them  is  here  engnvcd  for  the  first  time,  &om  a 


■ketch  mode  daring  the  celebrated  sale  at  Straw- 
berry Hill  in  1842.  It  may  be  worth  noting,  as  a 
curicnn  instance  of  the  valtic  attached  by  cou- 
aoisseun  to  ratx!  curiosities,  that  thcso  owls  were 


00 


*  See  eat  of  this  artielo  at  p.  334,  ToL  L 


bought  at  prices  considerably  above  their  weight 
in  gold ;  and  the  taste  for  collecting  has  lo  much 
increased,  that  there  is  little  doubt  wey  wonld  nov 
realise  even  higher  piiceik 
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St  Anadetoa.  maitjr,  2d  ceatoi?.  St  Bagnla%  hisbop 
«f  Cvthagt,  and  hi*  oompuiioa%  mar^Ti;  605.  Bt 
Tnriai,  Tariave  m  TMTJsisn,  fauhop  of  Dal,  in  Brittany, 
aboat  749. 

4ftstifral  of  l^t  piiatUt. 

This  day  (July  13),  if  Sunday,  or  the  first  Sunday 
after  the  13th,  begins  the  festival  of  the  Miracles 
at  Brussels,  which  ksts  for  fifteen  days.  The  first 
day,  Sunday,  however,  h  the  grand  day  of  celebra- 
tion ;  for  on  this  takes  place  tne  public  procoaioa 
of  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Miracles.  We  had 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  this  locally  celebnted 
affair  on  Sunday,  July  15,  1860,  and  next  d^ 
procured  from  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  officials  a 
historical  account  of  the  festival,  of  which  we  offer 
an  abridgment. 

In  the  year  1369,  there  lived  at  Enghein,  in 
Hainanlt,  a  rich  Jew,  named  Jonathan,  who,  for 
purposes  of  profanation,  desired  to  procure  some 
consecrated  wafers.  In  this  object  he  was  assisted 
by  another  Jew,  named  Jean  de  Louvain,  who 
resided  in  Bru9eels,and  had  hypocritically  renounced 
Judaism.  Jean  was  poor,  and  m  the  hope  of  reward 
gladly  undertook  to  steal  some  of  the  wafers  from 
one  of  the  churches.  After  examination,  he  found 
that  the  church  of  St  Catherine,  at  Brussels,  offered 
the  best  opportunity  for  the  theft.  Qaining  aoceia 
by  a  window  on  a  dark  night  in  October,  he  secnied 
and  carried  off  the  pix  containing  the  eonaecratttd 
wafers  ;  and  the  whole  were  haiided  to  Jonathan, 
who  gave  his  appointed  reward.  Jonathan  did 
not  long  survive  this  act  of  lacrilc^  He  was 
assassinated  in  his  garden,  and  his  muideren 
remained  unknown.    After  his  death,  his  widow 

five  the  pix,  with  the  wafers,  to  a  body  of  Jews  ia 
russels,  who,  in  hatred  of  Christianity,  were 
anxious  to  do  the  utmost  indignity  to  the  wafers. 
The  day  they  selected  for  the  purpose  was  Good 
Friday,  1370.  On  that  day,  meeting  in  their  syna- 
gogue, they  spread  the  holy  wafers,  sixteen  in 
number,  on  a  table,  and  with  horrid  imprecations 
proceeded  to  stab  them  with  poniards.  To  their 
amazement,  the  wounded  wafers  spouted  out  bloixl, 
and  in  consternation  they  fled  from  the  Ei>otl 
Anxious  to  rid  themselves  of  objects  on  which  bo 
very  extraordinary  a  miracle  had  been  wrought, 
those  wicked  Jews  engaged  a  woman,  nanica 
Catherine,  to  cany  the  wafexs  to  Cologne,  though 
what  she  was  to  do  with  them  there  is  not  men* 
tioned.  Catherine  fulfilled  her  engagement,  but 
with  on  oppressed  conscience  she,  on  her  return, 
went  and  revealed  all  to  the  rector  of  the  pariah 
church.  The  Jews  concerned  in  the  sacr'  -  -■  ~  -t) 
forthwith  brought  to  justice.  They 
demncd  to  be  burned,  and  their  execu,.  ..  u-  k 
place  May  S2,  1370.  Three  of  the  wafen  w«r« 
restored  to  the  clergy  of  St  Guduli,  where  they 
have  ever  since  remained  a«  objects  of  extrem* 
Tvncration.    On  several  occasions  they  have  doM 
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ihabiUjiU  of  Brussels,  in  the 
On  being  appealed  to 
by  A  iioiemn  proces^sion  in  1629,  u  grievous  epidemic 
ift  o&OB  ceased.  From  1579  to  1585,  during  certain 
}«Jiti<-»1  troubles  in  the  Netherlands,  there  were 
no  prooeHions  in  their  honour ;  and  they  were 
jiini'lnrU-  'ipjjlcctcd  for  some  years  after  the  great 
r  i?  1789— «2.    But  since  Sunday,  Julv 

I  .  ifi  umnol  procession  has  been  resumed, 

■oil  tiw  three  wafers  shewing  the  miraculous  marks 
of  blood,  have  been  exposed  to  the  adoration  of 
tlw  liillhful  in  the  church  of  St  Guduli.  It  is 
■dd*d  in  the  authoritative  account,  that  cettoin 
indolasaces  are  granted  by  order  of  Pius  VI.  to 
all  who  take  part  in  the  procession,  and  repeat 
daily  thronghout  the  year,  ])raiscs  and  thanks  for 
tho  moat  holy  sacrament  of  the  Miracles.  In  the 
gpeniaa  of  iLe  pillars  along  both  sides  of  the  choir 
Of  StUndoli,  u  gns[jended  a  scries  of  Gobelin 
tKfmtr'^  vUi.lly  representing  the  chief  incidents 
In  tli<'  the  Miracles,  including  tho  scene 

Btil*l.'L_„  I,.,  '.cafera. 


Am. — Segnier  de  Gnaf,  1641,  Schoenhaven,  in 
BoUamd  ;  Kichard  Camberlaad,  bishop  of  Feterborougb, 
M3S. 

Died, — Pope  John  III.,  .^73  ;  Emperor  Henry  II., 
1024;    Da    Guesclin,    coniUhlc    of    Fraoce,    illustrious 

iwrior,     1S80,     O'" —f-Rnndon  ;     Sir     WUliam 

BaUcy,    1677,    7'  Richard    Cromwell,    ex- 

ftHialUT  of  tho  ti]t  i;;s  1712,  Chahunt ;  Elijnh 

Katoa^  poet,  1 730,  EiuUuimptUad  ;  Bi.shop  John  Codj- 
kav^  175$,  KriftiJ :  Dr  James  finulle^,  utroDomer, 
17n;Jasc    "^  '     •'.  French    Rfrolulionary   leader 

lad  VTit«r,  ^  .   R<:r.  John  Lingnrd,  author  of  a 

Hillaijrof  Eae>»..'.,  .o..l,  Hombij,  near  Lancatter. 


BEKTRAIO)   DU   OnESCLlK. 

TWi  lIow«r  of  French  chivalry  was  of  a  nohlo 
bat  poor  family  in  Brittiiny.  '  Never  was  there  su 
lad  a  boy  in  the  world,'  said  his  mother,  'he  is 
1,  his  faco  disfigured,  fighting  or 
•;is  father  and  I  wish  he  were 
■mund.'  All  the  masters  engaged 
<\<.-  11)1  the  task  In  despair,  and  to 
'''-:  he  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
iiidd  one  day  at  Rennes,  to  which 
■  ;  liis  son,  then  about  fourteen, 
;  him,  riding  on  a  miserable  pony  : 
who  retirea  from  the  lists  foimd 
jiinag  liero  in  his  hoslelrv,  who,  throwing 
"  at  fads  knees,  bewught  him  to  lend  him 
boiae  and  arms.  The  request  was  granted, 
Du  Otieaclin,  preparing  in  all  haste,  flew  to 
■liat,  and  overthrew  fifteen  lulversaries  witli 
)  •ddrcM  and  Eood  grace  as  to  surprise  aU  the 
T  presented  himself  to  run  a 
I  Bcrtrand  threw  down  his 
led  to  raise  his  visor,  the 
no  bounils  ;  he  kissed  him 
'rward  took  every  means  to 

<  with  the  French  annr  was 

)ic  gave  full  proof  of  his  rare 

lime  he  was  the  much-fcorcd 

ti  .army,  until  taken  prisoner 

it  the  battle  of  Navarete,  in 

r  the  repeated  entreaties 

ish  nobles,  the   prince 
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Ida  mnn  ttmn  >  vcar  at  Bordeaux,  until  it 


was  whispered  that  he  feared  his  rival  too  much 
to  set  hiin  free.  Hearing  this,  Edward  sent  for 
Du  Gucsclin  and   said  :  '  Messire  Bertraud,  they 

f)retend  that  1  dare  not  give  you  your  liberty, 
)ecau80  I  am  afraid  of  you.  '  There  are  those  who 
say  so,'  replied  the  knight, '  and  I  feel  myself  much 
honoured  t)y  it'  The  prince  coloured,  and  desired 
him  to  name  his  own  raiuom.  'A  hundred  thousand 
florins,'  was  the  rcplv.  'But  where  can  you  get 
so  much  money  V  'The  king  of  France  and  CastUe, 
the  pope,  and  the  Duke  of  Aiyou  will  lend  it  to 
mc,  and  were  I  in  my  own  country,  the  women 
would  earn  it  with  their  distafls.'  All  were 
charmed  with  his  frankness,  and  the  Princess  of 
WfJes  invited  him  to  dinner,  and  offered  to  pay 
twenty  thousand  francs  towards  the  ransom.  Du 
Onesclin,  kneeling  before  her,  said :  '  Madame,  I 
believed  myself  to  be  the  ugliest  knight  in  the 
world,  but  now  I  need  not  be  so  displeased  with 
myself.'  Many  of  the  English  forced  their  purses 
oil  him,  and  he  set  off  to  raise  the  sum  ;  but  on 
the  way  he  gave  with  such  profusion  to  the  soldiers 
he  met  that  all  disappeared.  On  reaching  home, 
he  asked  his  wife  for  a  hundred  thousand  francs 
he  had  left  with  her,  but  she  also  had  disposed  of 
them  to  needy  soldiers ;  tliis  her  husband  approved 
of,  and  returning  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou  and  the 
pope,  he  received  from  them  forty  thousand  francs, 
but  on  his  way  to  Bordeaux  these  were  all  disposed 
of,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  asking  if  he  had 
brought  the  ransom,  he  carelessly  replied:  'That 
he  hod  not  a  doubloon.'  '  You  do  the  magnificent ! ' 
said  the  prince.  •  You  give  to  everybody,  and  have 
not  what  will  giipport  yourself ;  you  must  go  back 
to  prison.'  Du  Quesclin  withdrew,  but  at  the  same 
time  a  gentleman  arrived  from  tho  French  king 
preparea  to  pay  the  sum  required.  He  was  raised 
to  the  highest  post  in  the  kingdom,  that  of  Conne- 
table  de  France,  in  1370,  amidst  tlie  acclamations 
and  joy  of  the  whole  nation  ;  yet,  strange  to  say, 
after  all  his  services,  he  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  king  a  few  years  after,  who  listened  to  his 
traducers,  and  wrote  a  letter  most  offensive  to  the 
hero's  fidelity.  Du  Ouesclin  immediately  sent 
back  the  sword  belonging  to  his  ofhce  of 
Connetable ;  but  tho  cry  of  the  whole  nation 
was  in  his  favour.  The  superiority  of  his  militttry 
talents,  his  generosity  and  modesty  tad  extinguished 
the  feelings  of  jealousy  which  his  promotion  might 
have  created.  Charles  acknowledged  that  he  had 
been  deceived,  and  sent  the  Dukes  of  Anjou  and 
Bourbon  to  restore  the  sword,  and  appoint  him 
to  the  command  of  tho  army  in  Auvergne,  where 
his  old  enemies  the  English  were  pillaging.  He 
besieged  the  castle  of  Randan,  and  was  there 
attacked  with  mortal  disease,  which  ho  met  with 
the  intrepid  firmness  which  characterised  liim,  and 
with  the  sincere  piety  of  a  Christian.  At  the  news 
of  his  death,  the  camp  resounded  with  groans,  hii 
enemies  even  paying  nomagc  to  his  memorj- ;  for 
they  hod  promised  to  surrender  on  a  certain  day  if  | 
not  relieved,  and  the  commander  marched  out, 
followed  by  liis  garrison,  and  kneeling  beside  the 
bier,  laid  the  keys  upon  it. 

The  king  ordered  nim  to  be  buried  at  St  Denii, 
at  the  foot  of  the  mausoleum  prepared  for  himseli. 
The  funeral  cort^  passed  through  France  amidst 
the  lamentations  of  the  people,  followed  bv  the 
princes  of  tho  blood,  and  crowds  of  the  nobUity. 
This  modest  epitaph  was  placed  on  his  grave  :  'Id 
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gist  noble  liomme,  Mes.sire  Bertrond  du  Quesclin, 
Comte  de  Lougucville  et  Connetible  de  France, 
qui  tr^passa  au  Chastel  neuf  de  Randan  le  13me 
Jour  dc  Jmllet  1380.     Priez  Dieu  poiir  lui.' 

A  very  rare  phenomenon  was  seen  after  his 
death — the  chief  place  in  the  state  was  vacant,  and 
no  one  would  take  it.  The  king  offered  it  to  the 
Sire  de  Couci ;  he  excused  himself,  recommending 
Du  Guesclin's  brother-in-anna,  De  Clisson  ;  but  he 
and  Sancerre  both  declared  that  after  the  grand 
deeds  that  had  been  wrought,  they  could  not  satisfy 
the  king,  and  it  was  only  filled  up  at  the  beginning 
of  the  following  reign  by  Clisson  accepting  the 
dignity. 

RICHARD   CROMWELL. 

This  day,  1712,  died  Richard  Cromwell,  eldest 
eon  of  Oliver,  and  who,  for  a  short  time  after  his 
father  (between  September  3,  1668,  and  HL»y  25, 
1659),  was  acknowledged  Protector  of  these  realms. 
He  had  lived  in  peaceful  obscurity  for  fifty-three 
years  after  giving  up  the  government,  and  was 
ninety  when  he  died.  The  ex-Protector,  Riclmrd, 
has  usually  been  spoken  of  lightly  for  resigning 
without  any  decisive  effort  to  maintain  himself  in 


his  place  ;  but,  perhap,  it  is  rather  to  tlie  credit  of 
his  good  sense,  that  ne  retired  ns  he  did,  for  the 
spirit  in  which  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL  was 
soon  after  effected,  may  be  regarded  as  tolerable 
proof  that  any  obstinate  attempt  to  keep  up  the 
Crnmwcllian  rule,  would  have  been  attended  with 
great  hazard.  Wliile  it  never  has  been,  and  cannot 
be,  pretended  that  Richard  was  aught  of  a  great 
man,  one  cannot  but  admit  that  his  perfect  nega- 
tivenesa  after  the  Restoration,  had  in  it  something 
of  dignity.  That  he  could  scarcely  ever  be  induced 
to  speak  of  poUtics,  was  fitting  in  one  who  hod 
been  at  the  summit  of  state,  and  found  aU  vanity 
and  instability.  There  wa=),  moreover,  a  profound 
humour  under  liis  external  negativeness.  His 
conduct  in  respect  of  the  addresses  which  had  come 
to  him  during  hia  short  rule,  was  not  that  of  a 
conmion-place  character.  When  obliged  to  leave 
Whiteh.aU,  he  carried  these  documents  with  him 
in  a  large  hair-covered  trunk,  of  which  he  i-equested 
his  servants  to  take  particular  care- 

'  Why  60  much  care  of  an  old  trunk  1 '  inquired 
some  one  ;  '  what  on  earth  is  in  it  2 ' 

'Nothing  less,'  quoth  Richard,  'than  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  all  the  good  people  of  England.' 

Long  after,  he  kept  up  the  same  joke,  and  even 
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made  it  a  standing  subject  of  mirth  among  his 
friends.  Two  new  neighbours,  l»;ing  introduced 
to  his  house,  were  very  hospitably  entertained  in 
the  usual  manner,  along  witli  some  others,  till  the 
company  having  become  merry,  Richard  started  up 
with  a  candle  in  his  hand,  desiring  nil  tlic  rest  to 
follow  him.  The  party  proceeded  witli  bottles  and 
glasses  in  hand,  to  the  garret,  where,  somewhat  to 
wie  surprise  of  the  new  guests,  who  alone  were 
uninitiated,  the  ex-Protector  pulled  out  an  old 
hair>'  trunk  to  the  middle  of  the  Uoor,  and  seating 
himself  on  it,  proposed  as  a  toast,  '  Prosperity  to 
Old  England.'  Each  man  in  succession  seated 
himself  on  the  truuk,  and  drank  the  toast ;  one  of 
the  new  guests  com^ing  List,  to  whom  Mr  Cromwell 
called  out :  '  Now,  sit  light,  for  you  have  the  lives 
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and  fortunes  of  all  the  good  people  of  England 
under  yon.'  Finally,  he  cxphiined  the  freak  by 
taking  out  the  addtvsses,  and  reuiling  si>me  of  them, 
amidst  the  laughter  of  the  company. 


SUPERSTITIONS,    SAYINGS,    &C.,    CONCBRNIUa 
DEATH. 

If  a  grave  b  open  on  Sunday,  there  will  be  another 
duK  in  the  week. 

This  1  believe  to  bo  a  very  narrowly  limited  super- 
stition, as  Sunday  is  generally  a  favourite  day  for 
fonerals  among  the  poor.  I  have,  however,  met  with 
it  in  one  parish,  where  StuxLty  funerals  arc  the  excep- 
tion, and  I  recollect  one  instance  in  particular.  A 
woman  coming  down  from  ckorch,  ana  obaerring  aa 
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ofta  fS*ve.  remarked :  *  Ah,  there  will  bo  some- 
bol]r  MM  vastiO;;  a  grave  licfnre  the  week  is  out !' 
Sttugdv  enough  (tbe  impolation  of  the  place  was 
tkai  Bnaer  a  tbnuaaad),  her  words  come  true,  oad  the 
gnre  vm  dag  lor  her. 

If  k  cxirpae  dooa  not  atiff^a  after  death,  or  if  tlic 
riyor  taoTli4  diiappeara  before  bnrial,  it  ia  a  sign  tli.it 
thisre  will  be  a  diokth  in  the  family  before  the  end  of 

In  tbo  cacc  of  a  child  of  my  own,  every  joint  of  the 
coTfme  wac  at  fiexi>>le  as  in  life.  I  was  perplexed  at 
tliia,  thinking  that  perhara  the  little  fellow  mi^ht, 
after  all,  be  in  a  trance.  WhUe  I  was  considcrini;  the 
matter,  I  peroeivod  a  bystander  looking  very  grave, 
and  evidently  having  something  on  her  mind.  On 
lakiDg  her  what  she  wished  to  say,  1  rcceivcil  for 
urnvri  that,  though  she  did  not  put  any  faith  in  it 
hcwrli,  vtt  pwople  did  say  that  such  n  tiling  was  the 
sign  of  another  death  in  the  family  within  the  twclve- 
mcKxth. 

If  r>-Gry  remnant  of  Christmas  decoration  is  not 
eleaird  out  of  church  before  Candlemas-day  (the 
Purificatiiin.  February  2).  there  will  be  a  death  that 
jmu-  in  the  family  occupying  the  pew  where  a  leaf  or 
Dory  is  left. 

AJk  old  lady  (now  dcnd)  whom  I  knew,  was  so 
paioadod  of  the  truth  of  this  superstition,  th.-it  she 
voold  not  be  contented  to  leave  the  clearing  of  her 

Cto  the  constituted  authorities,  but  used  to  send 
■errant  on  Candlemas-evc  to  see  that  her  own 
mt  at  anynite  was  thoroughly  freed  from  danger. 
Fira  and  candles  also  alTonl  jiresagcs  of  diath. 
flying  out  of  tlie  former,  and  winding-sheets 
t  down  from  the  latter.  A  winding-sheet  is 
I  from  a  caiulle,  if,  after  it  has  guttered,  the 
rtrip,  which  baa  run  down,  iniitead  of  bemg  abgorI>cd 
into  the  general  tallow,  remains  unmelted  :  if,  under 
cii«aiiiaUu>«ei,  it  curls  over  away  from  tbo 
,  it  k  •  [iiUMge  of  dcatli  to  the  person  in  whose 
■"■~  it  poutt. 

out  of  tbe  fire  are  hollow  oUong  cinders 
ftom  it,  and  are  a  sign  of  a  coming  death  in  the 
ly.     I  have  seen  cinders,  which  have  flown  out  of 
U>«  hrc.  picked  up  and  examined  to  sec  what  they 
Igcd  ;  far  ooflins  are  m  it  the  only  things  that  arc 
prodoced.    If  the  cinder,  inBttiul  of  bcmg  oblonr/, 
'    it  is  a  cradle,  and  jiredicts  the  advent  of  a 
■rhile,  if  it  is  round,  it  is  a  purse,  and  means 
ity. 

hovUng  of  a  dog  at  night  under  the  window  of 
room,  is  Iookc4l  u^kiu  as  a  warning  of  death's 


there  may  be  some  truth  in  this  notion. 

'  know*  the  peculiar  odour  which  frequently 

Bath,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  acut«<  nose 

s  iof  may  perceive  this,  and  that  it  may  render 

I  mcaiT :  but  tbo  same  can  hardly  be  aUege<l  in 

lor  of  the  notion,  that  the  screech  of  an  owl  tlyiug 

i  «tg"*—  the  mmc,  for,  if  the  owl  did  scent  death, 

IwM  IB  hopes  el  prey,  it  is  not  likely  that  it  would 

teA,  mh)  K)  <7iM  notice  of  Us  pretaice. 

\S4btk.  C.  W.  J. 

THB   HOT  WEDNESDAY   OF   1M«. 

■ad  othcra  engaged  in  outdoor  pursuits, 
few  p{  sdaee,  and  otheri  engaged  in  observations  on 
i>H«iifiiilr^}li  »1  plienofiiciia.  have  much  reason  tu 
duobt  whHliFr  the  reported  tcmporatiires  of  post 
Jtm  are  worthy  of  reliance.  In  looking  tlirough  the 
^  ^MDiiala  and  magazines  degrcL-a  of  winter  cold 
Ml  «-—>*"  heat  are  found  rccnrdcnl,  which,  to  say 
^beit  of  it,  need  to  ber<"-  "  ■  '  ■■  tb  much  caution  ; 
tlart  Uie  aounjes  were   numerous. 

waa  (aw  partioahn  i  >y  iu   lii08.  for 

,  which  ma  marked  by  so  UikI'  >  '  '- i    Mture, 


as  to  obtain  for  itself  the  name  of  the  'Hot  Wednes- 
day ; '  there  is  no  doubt  the  heat  was  great,  even  if 
its  degree  were  overstated.  At  H.-iyes,  in  Middle- 
sex, two  thermometers,  the  one  made  by  Itamsdcn, 
and  the  other  by  Gary,  were  observed  at  noon,  and 
wore  found  to  record  90°  F.  in  the  shade.  Men  of 
middle  age  at  that  time,  caUe<l  to  miod  the  '  Hot 
Tuesday"  of  17!K),  which,  however,  was  several 
degrees  below  the  temperature  of  this  p.irticular 
Wednesday.  Remembering  that  the  average  heat, 
winter  and  summer,  of  the  West  Indies,  is  alraut  82°, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  men  fainted,  and  horses  and 
other  animals  died  under  the  pressure  of  a  tempcr.ituro 
eo  unusual  in  England  as  8'  above  this  amount.  In 
the  shade,  at  on  ojien  window  looking  into  St  James's 
Park,  a  temperature  of  94°  was  observed.  In  a  shop- 
window,  on  the  shady  side  of  the  Strand,  a  thermo- 
meter marked  101° ;  but  this  was  under  the  inflnence 
of  conducted  and  radiant  warmth  from  surrounding 
objects.  At  Gainsborough,  in  Lincolnshire,  two 
thermometers,  made  by  Noime  and  Blunt  respectively, 
hanging  in  the  shade  with  a  northern  aspect,  marked 
04°  at  one  o'clock  on  the  day  in  question.  In  the 
corresp<jnding  month  of  l.S'25,  observers  were  surprised 
to  find  a  temperature  of  83°  marked  in  the  quad- 
rangle of  the  Koyal  Exchange  at  four  o'clock  in  tbo 
19tii.  8Ci°  at  one  o'clock  on  the  same  day,  87°  at 
Paris,  and  91°  at  Hull ;  but  aU  these  were  below  the 
indications  noticed,  or  alleged  to  be  noticed,  in  1808. 
It  is  now  known,  however,  better  than  it  was  in  those 
days,  th,it  numerous  precautiona  are  necessary  to  the 
ohtainmcnt  of  reliable  observations  on  temperature. 
The  height  from  the  ground,  the  n.iture  and  state  of 
the  ground,  the  direction  in  reference  to  the  points 
nf  the  compass,  the  vicinity  of  other  objects,  the 
nature  of  those  objects  as  heat-reflectors,  the  covered 
or  uncovered  state  of  the  space  overhead— all  aSect 
the  degree  to  which  the  mercury  in  the  tube  of 
a  thermometer  wUl  bo  expanded  by  heat :  even  it 
the  gr.tduation  of  the  tube  be  rcUable,  which  is  seldom 
the  case,  except  in  high-priced  instruments.  On  this 
account  aU  the  old  uewsiiaper  statements  on  such 
matters  must  be  received  with  caution,  though  there 
is  no  re.ison  to  doubt  that  the  Hot  Wednesday  of  1808 
was  really  a  very  formidable  day. 


JULY  14. 

St  IJus,  bishop  of  Ath-Fadfaa,  in  Leioster.  St  Bona- 
renture,  cnnlinal  and  bishop,  1274.  St  Camillas  da 
Lellia,  confessor,  1614. 


Bom.— Cardinal  Mozarin,  1002,  Peteina,  in  Abnasc  ; 
Sir  Itobcrt  Strange,  enmaver,  1721,  Orkney;  John 
Hunter,  eminent  aargcon,  1728,  ion^CiiWmroorf;  Aaron 
Arrowsmith,  publisher  of  maps,  17.'»0,  H'^in/tlon,  Durham; 
John  S.  Bowerbank,  natnralist,  1797,  London, 

J'icd. — Phihp  Augustas  of  France,  1223,  Mania;  Dr 
William  Bates,  eminent  physician,  lOltU,  Baciney ;  Dr 
Itichord  Bentley,  e<litor,  controvumiulist,  1742,  Cam- 
hrid^t;  Colin  Maclaurin,  m.itfaematician,  1740,  Edin- 
hurtjh ;  General  Landohn,  17B0 ;  Gartner,  Oertnan 
botanist,  1791  -,  Jena  Paul  Marat,  French  revolatiooist, 
assassinated,  1793;  Baroness  Be  Staiil  Holstein  {tit* 
Anne  Necker),  1817,  Parit. 

PHILIP  AUGUSTUS  OP  PRANCE. 

Tlie  uiimc  of  Pliilip  Augustus  is  better  known 
in  English  history  than  thoisc  of  moat  of  the  earlier 
I'VricIi  mouarchs,  on  account  of  his  relations  with 
the  chivalrous  Richard  Cocur-de-Lion  and  tlie 
unpopular  King  John.    Piiilip's  reign  was  a  bcnelit 
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to  France,  as  he  Ubourcd  BuccMsfully  to  overcome 
feudalism,  and  strengthen  and  consolidate  the 
power  of  the  crown.  He  came  to  the  throne  when 
he  was  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  already  dis- 
played a  vigour  of  mind  which  was  beyond  his 
years.  One  of  the  earlier  acts  of  his  reign,  was 
the  persecution  of  the  Jews,  who,  on  the  charge 
of  having  crucified  a  Christian  child  at  Easter, 
were  stripped  of  their  possessions,  and  banirfied 
from  France  ;  but  this  was  less  an  act  of  religious 
bigotry,  than  probably  an  expedient  for  cnricmnB 
Ids  treasury.  WhUe  King  Henry  IL  of  England 
lived,  Philip  encouraged  the  two  young  English 
jirinces,  Geoffrey  and  Richard,  in  reoelling  against 
their  father,  because  he  aimed  atgetting  possession 
of  the  English  territories  in  France  ;  and  after 
Henry's  death,  he  professed  the  closest  friendship 
for  Richard,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne,  and 
joined  with  him  in  the  third  Crusade.  This,  how- 
ever, was  the  result  neither  of  religious  zeal  nor 
of  sincere  friendship  ;  for,  as  is  well  known  to 
all  readers,  he  quarrelled  with  King  Richard  on 
the  way  to  the  East,  and  became  his  bitter  enemy, 
and  soon  abandoned  the  crusade  and  returned  home. 
He  was  restrained  by  his  oatli,  and  still  more 
by  the  threats  of  the  pop,  and  by  the  fear  of 
incurring  the  odium  of  all  Western  Europe,  from 
attacking  King  Richard's  possessions  during  his 
absence  ;  but  he  intrigued  against  him,  incited  bis 
subjects  to  rebellion,  ossiited  his  brother  John  in 
his  attempt  to  usurp  his  throne,  and  when  Richard 
had  been  seized  and  imprisoned  by  the  emperor 
of  Austria,  he  offered  money  to  tliat  monarch  to 
induce  him  to  keep  liiin  in  confinement 

By  the  death  of  Richard  Caur-de-Lion,  Philip 
was  released  from  a  powerful  and  dangerous  enemy, 
and  he  soon  commenced  hostilities  against  his 
successor,  King  John,  with  whom  he  had  previously 
been  in  secret  and  not  very  honourable  alliance. 
The  result  of  this  war  was,  that  in  1204,  King  John 
was  stripped  of  his  Norman  duchy,  which  was 
reunited  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  the  English 
king  gained  from  his  Norman  subjects  the  derisive 
title  of  Jehan  sans  Terre,  which  was  AngUcised  by 
the  later  English  annalists  into  John  Lack-land. 
Philip's  plans  of  aggrandisement  in  the  north  and 
west  were  no  douot  assisted  by  the  absence  of  the 
great  barons  of  the  south,  who  might  have  embar- 
rassed him  in  another  crusade,  in  which  they 
conquered  not  Jerusalem,  but  Constantinople  and 
Greece.  Phihp  invaded  and  occupied  Brittany, 
and  other  provinces  which  were  under  English 
influence  and  rule,  while  King  John  made  a  feeble 
and  very  short  attempt  at  resistance.  These  events 
were  followiad  by  the  terrible  crusade  against  the 
heretical  Albigeois,  which  Philip  encourogetl,  no 
doubt  from  motives  of  crafty  policy,  and  not  from 
either  religious  bigotry  or  attacluncnt  to  the  pope. 
Nevertheless,  the  pope,  as  is  well  known,  was  so 
well  satisfied  with  Philip's  conduct  in  this  cause, 
that  he  struck  the  English  nation  with  the  uiter- 
dict,  and  nominally  dejjosed  King  Jolin  from  his 
throne,  transferred  the  crown  of  England  by  his 
authority  to  the  head  of  Pliilip  Augustus,  and 
authorised  him  to  go  and  take  ]M>sscssion  of  it 
by  force,  promising  the  privilege  of  crusaders  in 
this  world  and  t>ie  next  to  all  who  should  assist 
him  in  this  undertaking.  This  expedition  wne 
retarded  by  a  war  with  the  Count  of  Flandere, 
which  led  to  a  coalition  between  the  count,  the 


emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  king  of  England, 

Xnst  the  French  ting;  but  the  war  was  ended 
intageously  for  Philip,  by  his  victory  in  the 
battle  of  Bouvines.  Philip  now  found  sufficient 
occupation  for  a  while  in  regulating  the  internal 
affairs  of  hia  own  country,  and  in  resisting  the 
rather  undisguised  aspirations  of  his  subjects  for 
popular  liberty;  while  his  enemy,  King  John,  was 
engaged  in  a  fiercer  struggle  with  his  own  baroim  ; 
but  there  had  been  a  change  which  Philip  did  not 
expect,  for  the  pope,  who  hated  everything  Ukc 
popular  hberty,  no  sooner  saw  that  it  was  for  thb 
object,  in  some  degree,  that  the  English  barons 
were  fighting,  than  he  altered  his  poUcy,  took  King 
John  under  his  protection,  and  forbade  the  king 
of  France  to  interfere  further.  Philip  had  no  love 
for  the  pope,  and  was  seldom  inclined  to  submit 
to  any  control  upon  his  ovra  will ;  and  when  the 
English  barons,  in  their  discouragement,  sought 
his  assistance,  and  offered  the  crown  of  England 
to  his  son,  the  prince  Louis  (afterwards  King  Louis 
VIIL  of  Fiance),  he  accepted  and  sent  Louis  with 
nn  army  to  England,  in  defiance  of  the  pope's 
direct  prohibition.  The  death  of  King  John,  and 
the  change  of  feelings  in  England  which  followed 
that  event,  finally  pnt  an  end  to  his  ambitious 
hopes  in  that  direction.  The  remainder  of  Phihp's 
reign  presented  no  events  of  any  great  importance 
except  the  renewal  of  the  war  m  the  soutli,  in 
whicn  the  first  Simon  de  Montford  was  slain  in 
the  year  1218.  Phihp  Augustus  died  at  Mantes, 
on  the  14th  of  July  122.3,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight, 
leaving  the  crown  of  France  for  more  powerful 
than  he  had  found  it. 

Phihp's  accession  to  the  throne  of  France,  when 
he  was  only  a  child,  was  accompanied  by  a  rather 
romantic  incident.  His  father,  who,  as  was  then 
usual,  was  preparing  to  secure  the  throne  to  his 
son  by  crowning  him  during  hLs  lifetime,  and  who 
was  residing,  in  a  declining  state  of  health,  at 
Compiigne,  gave  the  young  prince  permission  to 
go  to  the  chase  with  his  huntsmen.  They  had 
hardly  entered  the  forest,  before  they  found  a  boar, 
and  the  hunters  imcoupled  the  hounds,  and  pur- 
sued it  till  they  were  dispersed  in  different 
directions  among  the  wildest  porta  of  the  woods. 
Philip,  on  a  swift  horse,  followed  eagerly  the 
boar,  untQ  liis  steed  slackened  its  pace  through 
fatigue,  and  then  the  young  prince  found  that 
he  was  entirely  separated  from  his  companions, 
and  ignorant  of  the  direction  in  which  he  might 
hope  to  find  them.  After  he  had  ridden  ba^k- 
wtuds  and  forwards  for  some  time,  night  set  in, 
and  the  prince,  left  thus  alone  in  the  midst  of 
a  vast  and  dreary  forest,  became  seriously  alarmed. 
In  this  condition  he  wandered  about  for  sevenl 
hours,  until  at  lost,  attracted  by  the  appearance  of 
n  light,  he  perceived  at  a  dist^ce  a  peasant  who 
WiW  blowing  the  fire  of  a  charcoal  kdn.  Phihp 
rode  up  to  him,  and  told  him  who  he  w-is,  and  the 
accident  which  had  happened  to  hira,  though  his 
fear  was  not  much  aljatvd  by  the  collier's  personal 


appearance,  for  he  v'^^  ■■ 
looking  man,  witli  a  • 
ferocious  br  being    • 
his  charcoaf,  and  he  w    •   i 
axe.     His  b'^lKi\Hour,  ii.'w  ■ 
his  :i|  lor  hy   iin 

coal,  .  li  ted  the  pi 


i|  rough- 
I'.'d  more 

,In^t     of 

bin 

HI  char- 
to  Com- 


« 


pi6gnu  ;  but  fear  and  fntiguu  threw  the  child  into 


MlBAT. 
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to  riokat  an  iUnesa,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
paityoM  tlie  coroiuition  more  than  two  mouths. 


UARAT. 

The  nngiiiiuity  fanaticism  of  the  French  Bevo- 

'"•'  n   has   no  representative  of  such  odious  and 

:ve  figure  as  Mamt,  the  original  celf-etylcd 

1  .._ad   of  the    People.'      By  birth  a  Swiss,   of 

ie  parenta,  he  had  led  a  strange  skuUung 

for   five^md-forty  years — latterly,  a  sort    of 

mediciner — when  the  great  national  crisis 

tt  him   to  the   surface  as  a  journalist  and 

sr  of  the  Convention.    Less  than  five  feet 

with  •  &ightful  countenance,  and  mouiacal 


OT^  1m  «u  shrunk  fmm  by  most  people  as  men 
•tank  imn  •  to*! ;  but  he  Lad  frantic  earnestness, 
■ad  hwUtcrt  at  no  violence  against  the  enemies  of 
lilMi^,  Hid  10  he  came  to  possess  the  entire  conft- 
d«gBn  and  affection  of  the  mol)  of  Paris.  Hiu 
ooMrtaat  aj  was  for  bloo<l  ;  he  literally  desired  to 
_  aae  arctjr  well-droaed  person  put  to  death.  Ever>' 
I  digr  Ua  p«>er,  L'Ami  du  Peupte,  was  filled  with 
ohuwvui  denuuids  for  Klniu;liU'r,  and  the  wish  of 
hiaWttWM  but  too  well  fulfilled.  By  the  time 
ttMt  tha  mamtet  of  1793  arrived,  he  was  wading  in 
tht  lilood  of  hi*  eiiotniex.     It  was  then  that  the 


lad  rtnck 


_  ■ntfauiiatt'  '  '.arlotte  Corday,  left  her 

MttTt  provincf.  .  to  avenge  the  late  of 

htr  mad.  ^' •■  <      .-■iie  sought  Marat  at  his 

'1  see  him  in  his  hot  bath — 
^  „.....-  —to  his  heart.  His  death  was 
a  pndigiotu  public  calamity,  and  his 
Mr  WW  dcpontea,  with  extravagant  honours,  iu 
tlMnalliaoa;  but  public  feeling  took  a  turn  for 
IW  bttcr  a«  lon(^  and  the  carcass  of  the  wretch 
«w  lk«D  ignocniuiouiilr  extruded, 

To  ooBtcuipuiarics,  the  rovolutionaty  figure  of 
Itnatlud  ikcn  lika  a  frightful  nightmare  :  nobody 


\  ~ 


seemed  to  know  whence  he  had  come,  or  how  he 
had  spent  his  previous  life.  Tliere  was,  however, 
one  notice  of  his  post  history  published  in  a  Glasgow 
newspaper,*  four  months  before  his  death,  ratner 
startluig  in  its  tenor  ;  which,  nevertheless,  would 
now  appear  to  have  been  tnie.  It  was  as  follows : 
'  From  an  investigation  lately  taken  at  Edinburgh, 
it  is  said  that  Marat,  the  celebrated  orator  of  the 
French  National  Convention,  the  humane,  the  mild, 
the  gentle  Marat,  is  the  some  person  who,  a  few 
years  ago,  taught  tambouring  in  this  city  under  the 
name  of  John  Wliite.  Uis  conduct  while  he  was 
here  was  equally  unprincipled,  if  not  os  otrocious, 
aa  it  has  been  since  his  elevation  to  the  legislator- 
ship.  After  contracting  debts  to  a  very  consider- 
able amount,  he  absconded,  but  was  apprehended 
at  Newcastle,  and  brought  back  to  this  city,  where 
he  was  imprisoned.  Uo  soon  afterwards  executed 
a  summons  of  eeitio  bonamm  against  his  creditors, 
in  the  prosecution  of  which,  it  was  found  that  he  h.iii 
once  taught  in  the  acidemy  at  Warrington,  in  which 
Dr  Priestley  was  tutor  ;  that  he  lett  Warrington 
for  Oxford,  where,  after  some  time,  he  found  means 
to  rob  a  museum  of  a  numl>er  of  gold  coins,  and 
medallions  ;  that  he  was  traced  to  Ireland,  appre- 
hended at  an  assembly  there  in  the  character  of  a 
German  count ;  brought  back  to  this  country, 
tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  some  years'  hard 
labour  on  the  Thames.  He  was  refused  a  ctsgio, 
and  his  creditors,  tired  of  detaining  him  in  jail, 
after  a  contlnement  of  several  months,  set  liim  at 
libcrtv.  He  then  took  up  his  residence  in  this 
ncighl)ourhood,  where  he  continuetl  about  nine 
months,  and  took  his  final  leave  of  this  country 
about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1787. 

'He  was  very  ill-looked,  of  a  diminutive  size, 
a  man  of  uncommon  vivacity,  a  very  turbulent 
disposition,  and  possessed  of  a  very  uncommon  share 
of  legal  knowledge.  It  is  said  that,  while  here,  he 
used  to  call  his  children  Marat,  which  he  said  was 
his  family  name.' 

These  revelations  regarding  Marat  were  certainly 
calculated  to  exdto  attention.  Probably,  however, 
re.sting  only  on  on  anonymous  newspaper  para- 
graph, they  were  little  regarded  at  the  time  of 
their  publication.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  we 
have  got  any  tolerably  certain  light  regarding 
Marat's  life  in  England.  It  now  appears  that  he 
was  in  this  country  in  1774,  when  tliirty  ye^MS  of 
age,  being  just  the  time  when  tliu  diiferencea 
between  the  American  colonists  and  the  mother- 
country  were  coming  to  a  crisis.  In  tliot  year  he 
published,  in  Ejiglish,  a  huge  pamphlet  (royal  8vo, 
price  12s.),  under  the  title  of '  The  Cnaint  of  SUtvtry: 
a  work  wherein  the  clandestine  and  villainous 
attempts  of  princes  to  ruin  liberty  ore  pointed  out, 
and  the  dreadful  aceuei  of  despotism  disclosed  ;  to 
which  is  prefixed  An  Address  to  the  Electors  of 
Great  Britain,  in  order  to  draw  their  timely  atten- 
tion to  the  choice  of  proper  representatives  in  the 
next  Parliament. — Bcckct,  London.'  Most  likely, 
this  work  would  meet  with  but  little  encourage- 
ment in  England,  for  the  current  of  public  feeling 
ran  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  1770,  we  find 
him  dating  from  '  Church  Street,  Soho,'  a  second 
and  much  less  bulky  pamphlet  on  a  wholly  differ- 
ent subject — An  Inquiry  into  the  Natur*,  Catut, 

'Star  of  March  4,  1793:  sea  tfote$  and  Querif, 
Soptcmbor  24,  ISSS. 
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and  Chen  of  a  Singular  Disease  of  the  Eyes,  hithertn 
wnknnwn,  and  yet  common,  produced  by  the  «,««  of 
eerlain  Mercurial  Preparations.  By  tf.  P.  Marat, 
M.U.  He  here  vented  some  quackish  ideas  he  hud 
regarding  eye-disease,  and  out  of  which  he  is  said 
at  one  time  to  have  made  a  kind  of  living  in  Paris. 
In  the  prefatory  address  to  the  Royal  Society,  ho 
lets  out  that  he  hod  been  in  Edinburgh  in  the 
previous  August  (1775).  It  is  stated,  but  we  do 
not  know  on  what  authority,  that,  in  the  Scottish 
capital,  he  tried  to  support  himself  by  giving  lessons 
in  French.*  He  probably  was  not  there  long,  but 
miickly  migrated  to  the  academy  at  Warrington. 
Nor  was  he  there  long  either.  The  next  incident 
in  his  life  was  the  Oxford  felony,  adverted  to  in 
the  Glasgow  Star.  At  least  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of 
Mr  Edward  CKawell,  of  Oxford,  dated  February 
12,  1770,  refers  to  Marat  under  an  assumed  name  : 

'  ,  .  .  I  shall  now  tell  you  a  piece  of  news 
respecting  a  robbery  which  was  committed  here 
lately.  .  .  .  About  a  week  ago,  a  native  of  France, 
who  calls  himself  M.  le  Moitrc,  and  was  formerly 
a  teacher  in  Warrington  Academy,  being  in^^led 
here  by  a  gentleman  of  this  college  to  teach  the 
French  language,  came  over,  and  met  with  great 
encouragement  in  the  university,  but,  happening 
to  get  acquainted  with  Mr  Milnes,  a  gentleman  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  who  is  the  keeper  of  the 
museum  and  several  other  natural  curiosities,  he 
prevailed  on  him,  by  repeated  importunities,  to  let 
him  have  a  view  of  them.  Accoidingly,  they  both 
went  together,  and  after  M.  le  Maitrij  had  viewed 
them  a  great  wliilc,  Mr  Milnes,  from  the  suspiciona 
he  entertained  of  his  behaviour,  uuder  pret<'nc<j  of 
getting  rid  of  him,  told  him  that  several  gentlemen 
were  waiting  at  the  door  for  admittance,  and  that  he 
must  now  go  out  immediately  ;  but  the  Frenchuuui 
excused  himself  by  saying  he  would  retire  into  the 
otiier  apartments,  and  whilst  tlie  strangers  that 
were  aiunitted  were  survej-ing  the  curiosities  with 
more  than  ordinary  attention,  this  artful  villain 
retired  fi-om  them,  and  concealed  himself  under  o 
dark  staircase  that  led  into  the  street,  where  he 
stayed  till  the  conipauy  had  gone  out,  after  which 
he  stole  away  medals  and  other  coins  to  the  amount 
of  two  hundred  pounds  and  upward^  and  got 
clear  off  with  his  booty.  It  was  somewhat  observ- 
able that  he  was  often  Keen  lurking  near  the 
museimi  some  time  before  this  affair  happened,  and 
verv  frequently  desired  to  be  admitted  as  soon  as 
he  ^ad  got  a  view  of  the  medals.  I  am  sorry  I 
have  not  time  to  tcU  j[ou  a  few  more  particulars 
concerning  this  transaction,  but  shall  defer  it  till  I 
know  further  about  it' 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  Mr  Crcswell  informed 
his  correspondent  that  the  Frenchman  who  robbed 
the  museum  was  tried,  and  being  found  guilty, 
was  'sentenced  to  work  on  the  river  Thames  for 
five  yeare.' 

These  extracts  appear,  with  due  authentication, 
in  the  Note*  and  Querie,^  (September  16,  18ft)), 
and  they  are  supported  in  their  tenor  by  the  publi- 
cations of  the  day.  The  robbery  of  the  Ashmolean 
Museum  at  Oxford  by  a  person  styled  at  first 
'a  Swiss  hair-dresser,'  and  afterwards  'Le  Mair, 
now  a  prisoner  in  Dublin,'  is  noticed  in  the  Gentlt- 
man't  Jfu^a^iiw   for  February  and  Alardi  1776. 

*  Bioffraphic  Umrer$ellt,  art  'Must.* 


Subsequently,  it  is  stated  in  the  same  work  imder 
September  i,  that  'Petre  le  Moitre,  the  French 
hair-dres.ser,  who  robbed  the  museum  at  Oxford  of 
medals,  &c.,  to  a  considerable  amount,  was  brought 
by  habeas  ccrpus  from  Dublin,  and  lodged  in  Oxford 
Ca-stle.'  Unfortunately,  this  record  foils  to  take 
notice  of  the  trial. 

What  a  strange  career  for  a  Swiss  adventurer 
from  first  to  last !  A  pamphleteer  for  the  illumi- 
nation of  British  elcctois,  a  pamphleteer  for  a 
quack  cure  for  the  eyes,  a  teacher  of  languages  at 
Edinbtirgh,  an  usher  at  the  Warrington  Academy 
under  the  sincere  and  profound  Priestley,  a  felon 
at  Oxford,  a  for^t  for  fave  years  on  the  Thames, 
afterwards  a  teacher  of  tambonring  at  Glasgow, 
running  into  debt,  and  going  through  a  struggle 
for  white-washing  by  the  peculiar  Scotch  process 
of  cessio  bcnonim,  which  involves  the  preliminary 
necessity  of  imprisonment ;  finally,  lor  a  brief 
space,  the  most  powerful  man  in  France,  and,  in 
that  pride  of  place,  struck  down  by  a  romantic 
assassination — seldom  has  there  been  such  a  life. 
One  can  imagine,  however,  what  bitterness  would 
be  implanted  in  such  a  nature  by  the  felon's  brand 
and  the  long  penal  servitude,  and  even  by  the  humi- 
liation of  the  cessio  bonorum,  and  how,  with  these 
experiences  rankling  beyond  sympathy  in  the 
■RTetch's  lonely  bosom,  he  might  at  length  come  to 
revel  in  the  uestniction  of  all  who  had  deoeired 
better  than  himself. 


'DE   HERETICO   COMBDBENDO.' 

Amongst  the  last  victims  of  the  religious  perse- 
cution under  Mary,  were  six  persons  who  fonned 
part  of  a  congregation  caught  pmjTiig  and  reading 
the  Bible,  in  a  by-place  at  Islington,  m  May  1058. 
Seven  of  the  party  had  been  bumecl  ot  Smithfield 
oil  the  27th  of  June  ;  the  six  who  remained  were 
kept  in  a  miserable  confinement  at  the  palace  of 
Bonner,  bishop  of  London,  at  Fulham,  whence  they 
were  taken  on  the  14th  of  July,  and  despatched  in 
a  similar  manner  at  Brentford. 

While  the.se  six  unfortunates  lay  in  their  vile 
captivity  at  Fulham,  Bonner  felt  annoyed  at  their 
presence,  and  wished  to  get  them  out  of  the  way  ; 
but  he  was  sensible,  at  the  same  time,  of  there  being 
a  need  for  getting  these  sacrifices  to  the  tnic  church 
etfecte<l  in  us  quiet  a  way  as  possible.  He  there- 
fore penned  an  epistle  to  (apparently)  Cardinal 
Pole,  which  has  lately  come  to  light,  and  certainly 
givta  a  curious  idea  of  the  coolness  with  wliich  n 
fanatic  will  treat  of  the  destruction  of  a  few  of  his 
fellow-creutures  when  satisfied  that  it  is  all  right 

'Further,'  he  says,  'may  it  please  your  Grace 
concerning  these  obstinate  heretics  that  do  remain 
in  my  house,  pestering  the  some,  and  doing  much 
hurt  many  ways,  some  order  may  be  taken  with 
them,  and  in  mine  opinion,  as  I  shewed  your  Grace 
and  niv  Lord  Chancellor,  it  should  do  well  to 
have  them  brent  in  Hammeramith,  a  mile  from 
my  house  here,  for  then  I  can  give  sentence  against 
them  here  in  the  parish  church  very  quietly,  tmd 
without  tumult,  and  having  the  sheriff  present,  aa 
I  ciin  have  hiui,  he,  without  business  or  stir,  [can] 
put  them  to  execution  in  .the  sjiid  place,  wbnn 
otherwise  the  thing  [will  neetl  a]  day  in  ^St]  Paul's, 
and  with  more  comberonce  than  now  it  ueedath. 
Scribbled  in  haste,  4c' 

Bonner  was  a  man  of  joUy  appeaiuao^  and 
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ill .      '       '  ■  and  placid  speech,  though  liable  to 
fltf  I  :  'u  the  orcliiiiUT  courae  of  life,  he 

wooLl  jT 'IV  luiv«  rather  done  one  a  kindness 

thu  an  injury.  See,  however,  what  fanaticism 
toadc  him.  lie  ecribbles  in  hast-e  a  letter  dealing 
trtUi  the  livi"*  of  nil  persons  giiilty  of  no  real 
triinr.  iiid  has  no  choice  to  make  in  the  cose  but 
■  ccndcmiiolion  and  i-xecution  may  be 
•  in   a  manner    an    little    calculated  to 

excite  the  popnlaoe  as  posaible. 


BEAB-BAITINQ. 

In  the  account  trhicU  Robert  Loneham  gi^xs  of 
tlie  foitiTities  at  Kemlworth  Castle,  in  1575,  on 
the  neeption  of  Queen  Elizabeth  by  her  favourite 
auniater,  ''■■  '•'■''  ^'f  Leicester,  there  ia  a  lively 
Ihoagfa  ctT  >  ription  of  the  bear  and  dog 

cmiTTif.  V  :  .;.,ii.d  part  of  the  cnterlainmenta 

r  majesty,  and  which  took  place  on 
I  of  her  stay  (Friday,    14th  July). 

Tbtm  w>?n;  ofisembled  on  this  occasion  thirteen 
fcrar^   nil    tiol    up    in    the  inner  court,   and  a 

•wlopB  (a  small   kind  of   mastiff). 

'  re  brought  forth  into  the  court, 
Uu:  diigB  Set  t:.>  them,  to  ar^e  the  points  even  face 
to  tacc.  Tliey  hml  learned  counsel  also  o'  botlx 
jmiU ;  what,  may  they  be  counted  partial  that  are 
nUia[ed]  but  a  to  [to  one]  side  ?    I  ween  no. 


Very  fierce  both  tone  and  tollier,  and  eager  in 
argument ;  if  the  dog,  in  pleading,  would  pluck  the 
bear  by  the  throat,  the  bear,  with  traverse,  would 
claw  him  again  by  the  scalp ;  confess  an  a  [he]  list, 
but  avoid  a  [he]  could  not,  that  was  bound  to  tho 
bar  ;  and  his  counxel  told  him  that  it  could  be  to 
him  no  policy  in  pleading.  Therefore  thus  with 
fending  and  feariiig,  with  plucking  and  tugging, 
scratching  and  biting,  by  plain  tooth  and  nail  to 
[tho  one]  side  and  tother,  such  expense  of  blood 
and  leather  was  there  between  them,  as  a  month's 
licking,  I  ween,  will  not  recover  ;  and  yet  [they] 
remain  as  far  out  as  ever  they  were.  It  was  a  sport 
very  pleasant  of  these  beasts,  to  see  the  bear  with 
his  pmk  eyes  leering  after  his  enemy's  approach, 
the  nimbleness  and  weight  of  the  dog  to  take  his 
advantage,  and  the  force  and  experience  of  the 
bear  again  to  avoid  the  assaidts  ;  if  he  were  bitten 
in  one  place,  how  he  would  pinch  in  another  to 
get  free  ;  if  he  were  taken  once,  then  wluit  shift, 
with  biting,  with  clawing,  with  roaring,  tossing,  and 
tumbling,  he  would  work  to  wind  himself  from 
them,  and  when  he  was  loose,  to  shake  his  care 
t^vice  or  thrice,  with  the  blood  and  the  slaver  about 
his  phisnomy,  was  a  matter  of  goodly  relief.' 

In  tho  twelfth  century,  the  baiting  of  bulls  and 
bears  was  the  favourite  holiday  pa-stime  of  Lon- 
doners ;  and  although  it  was  included  in  a  proclama- 
tion of  Ell  ward  111.,  among  'dishonest,  trivial,  and 
useless  giuues,'  the  sport  increased  in  popularity 
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vitii  all 


mnit  It* 
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Erasmus,  who  visited  England  in 

etf  H*nry  VIII,  spoakit  of  '  many  herds' 

1  for  the  arena  ;  the  rich 

;j,and  the  royal  cstablish- 

!    nil-  king's  bears.'     For  tho 

ri  of  the   lovers  of  tho  rude 

ui  u  Qanlen  Theatre  was  erected 


at  Bonkside,  the  public  being  admitted  at  the 
charge  of  a  penny  at  the  gate,  a  penny  at  the  eiitr)- 
of  the  scaffold,  and  a  penny  for  quiet  standing. 
When  Queen  Maiy  visitetl  her  siiiter  during  her 
confinement  at  Hatfield  House,  the  royal  ladies 
were  entertained  with  a  grand  baiting  of  bulla  and 
bean,  with  which  they  declared  themselves  '  right 
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well  contented,'  Elizabeth  took  especial  delight  in 
seeing  the  courage  of  her  English  mostiifs  pitted 
against  the  cunning  of  Una  and  the  strength  of 
fturus.  On  the  25th  of  May  1559,  the  French 
ambassadors  'were  brought  to  court  with  music 
to  dinner,  and  after  a  splendid  dinner,  were  enter- 
tained with  the  baiting  of  bears  and  bulla  with 
English  dogs.  The  queen's  grace  herself,  and  the 
ambassadors,  stood  in  the  ^Ueiy  looking  on  the 
pastime  till  six  at  night.'  The  diplomatists  were 
so  gratified,  that  her  majesty  never  foiled  to  pro- 
Tide  a  similar  show  for  any  foreign  visiton  she 
wished  to  honour. 

Much  as  the  royal  patron  of  Shokispeare  and 
Burbagc  was  inclined  to  favour  the  players,  she 
waxed  indignant  when  the  attractions  of  the  bear- 
garden poled  before  those  of  the  theatre  ;  and  in 
1691  an  order  issued  from  the  privy-councU  for- 
bidding plays  to  he  acted  on  Thursdnys,  because 
bear-baiting  and  such  pastimes  hod  usually  been 
practised  on  that  day.  This  order  was  followed 
by  an  injunction  from  the  lord  mayor  to  the  same 
edect,  in  which  his  lordship  complained, '  that  in 
divers  places,  the  playeis  do  use  to  recite  their 
play.'i  to  the  great  hurt  anil  destruction  of  the 
game  of  bear-baiting,  and  such-like  pastimes,  which 
are  maintained  for  her  majesty's  pleasure.' 

An  accident  at  the  Paris  Garden  in  1583,  afforded 
the  Puritans  on  opportunity  for  declaring  the 
popular  sport  to  be  under  the  ban  of  Heaven — a 
mode  of  argument  anticipated  years  before  by  Sir 
Thomas  More  in  his  Dialogue.  '  At  Beverley  late, 
much  of  the  people  being  at  a  bear-baiting,  the 
church  fell  suddenly  down  at  evening-time,  and 
overwhelmed  some  that  were  in  it.  A  good  fellow 
that  after  heard  the  tale  told, "  So,"  quoth  he,  "  now 
you  may  see  what  it  is  to  be  at  evening-prayers 
when  you  should  be  at  the  bear-baiting !" '  Some 
of  the  ursine  heroes  of  those  palmy-days  of  bear- 
baiting  have  been  enshrined  in  verse.  Sir  John 
Davy  reproaches  the  law-students  with 

'  Leaving  old  Plowden,  Dyer,  and  Brooke  alone, 
To  see  old  Harry  Honks  and  Sackerson.' 

The  lost  named  has  been  immortalised  by  Shak- 
speare  in  his  Merry  Wivet  of  Windtor — Slender 
boasts  to  sweet  Anne  Paae,  '  I  have  seen  Sackerson 
loose  twenty  times  ;  ana  have  taken  him  by  the 
chain  :  but,  I  warrant  you,  the  women  have  so  cried 
and  shrieked  at  it,  that  it  passed.' 

James  L  prohibited  baiting  on  Sundays,  although 
he  did  not  otherwise  discourage  the  sport.  In 
Charles  I.'s  reign,  the  Garden  at  Bankside  was 
etUl  a  favourite  resort,  but  the  Commonwealth 
ordered  the  bear  to  be  killed,  and  forbade  the 
amusement.  However,  with  the  Restoration  it 
revived,  and  Burton  speaks  of  bull  and  bear 
baiting  as  a  pastime  *in  which  our  countrymen 
and  citizens  greatly  delight  an<l  frequently  use.' 
On  the  14th  of  Aii^fust  1666,  Mr  Pepys  went  to 
the  Paris  Garden,  and  saw  '  some  good  sports  of  the 
bulls  tossing  the  dogs,  one  into  the  very  boxes ;' 
and  that  it  had  not  lost  the  countenance  of  royalty, 
is  proved  by  the  existence  of  a  warrant  of  Lord 
Arlington's  for  the  payment  of  ten  pounds  to 
James  Davie?,  Esq.,  master  of  his  majesty's  bears, 
bulls,  and  dogs,  '  ror  making  ready  the  rooms  nt 
the  bear-garden,  and  baiting  the  {>eare  before  tho. 
Spanish  ambassador*,  the  7th  of  January  last' 
(1675). 
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After  a  coming  bear-baiting  hod  been  duly 
advertised,  the  bearward  used  to  parade  the  streets 
with  his  champions.  '  I  '11  set  up  my  biUs,'  says 
the  sham  bearward  in  The  Humorcnu  Loven,  '  that 
the  gamesters  of  London,  Horaleydown,  Southwark, 
and  Newmarket  may  come  in,  and  bait  him 
before  the  ladiea.  But  first,  boy,  go  fetch  me  a 
bagpipe  ;  wc  will  walk  the  streets  in  triumph,  and 
give  the  people  notice  of  our  sport.'  Sometimes 
the  bull  or  bear  was  decorated  with  flowers,  or 
coloured  ribbons  fastened  with  pitch  on  their  fore- 
heads, the  dog  who  pulled  off  the  favour  being 
especially  cheered  by  the  spectators.  The  French 
advocate,  Misson,  who  lived  in  England  during 
William  IIL's  reign,  gives  a  vivid  description  of '  the 
manner  of  these  bull-baitings,  which  ore  so  much 
talked  of.  They  tie  a  rope  to  the  root  of  the  horns 
of  the  bull,  and  fasten  the  other  end  of  the  cord 
to  an  iron  ring  fixed  to  a  stake  driven  into  the 
ground  ;  so  that  this  cord,  being  about  fifteen  feet 
long,  the  bull  is  confined  to  a  space  of  about  thirty 
feet  diameter.  Several  butchers,  or  ofA«r  gentlenun, 
that  are  desirous  to  exercise  their  dogs,  stand  round 
about,  each  holding  his  own  by  the  ears  ;  and  when 
the  sport  begins,  they  let  loose  one  of  the  dosi. 
The  dog  runs  at  the  bull ;  the  bull,  immovable, 
looks  down  upon  the  dog  ■nith  an  eye  of  scorn, 
and  only  turns  a  horn  to  him,  to  hinder  him  from 
coming  near.  The  dog  is  not  daunted  at  this,  he 
runs  round  him,  and  tries  to  get  beneath  his  belly. 
The  bull  then  puts  himself  into  a  posture  of 
defence  ;  he  beats  the  ground  ■with  his  feet,  which 
ho  joins  together  as  closely  as  possible,  and  his 
chief  aim  is  not  to  gore  the  dog  with  the  point  of 
his  horn  (which,  when  too  sharp,  is  put  into  a  kind 
of  wooden  sheath),  but  to  slide  one  of  them  under 
the  dog's  belly,  who  creeps  close  to  the  ground,  to 
hinder  it,  and  to  throw  him  bo  hi"h  in  the  air 
that  he  may  break  his  neck  in  the  f^l.  To  avoid 
this  danger,  the  dog's  friends  are  ready  beneath 
him,  some  with  their  bocks,  to  give  him  a  soft 
reception  ;  and  others  with  long  poles,  which  they 
offer  him  slontways,  to  the  intent  that,  sliding 
down  them,  it  may  break  tho  force  of  his  falL 
Notwithetonding  all  this  care,  a  toss  generally 
ni.ike9  Idm  sing  to  a  very  scurvy  tune,  and  tlraw 
his  phiz  into  a  pitiful  grimace.  But  unle<4  he  is 
totally  stunned  with  the  fall,  he  is  sure  to  crawl 
again  towanls  the  bull,  come  on't  what  wilL  Some- 
times a  second  frisk  into  the  air  disables  him  for 
ever ;  but  sometimes,  too,  he  fastens  upon  his  enemy, 
and  when  once  he  has  seued  him  with  his  eye-teetfi, 
he  sticks  to  him  like  a  leech,  and  would  sooner  die 
than  leave  his  hold.  Then  the  bull  bellows  and 
bound.1  and  kicks,  all  to  shake  off  the  dog.  In  the 
end,  cither  the  dog  tean  out  the  piece  he  has  laid 
hold  on,  and  falls,  or  else  remains  fixed  to  him 
with  an  obstinacy  that  would  never  cnil,  did  they 
not  pull  him  off  To  call  him  away,  would  be  in 
vain  ;  to  give  him  a  hundred  blows,  would  be  as 
much  so ;  you  might  cut  him  to  pieces,  joint  by 
joint,  before  he  would  let  him  loose.  ^Vliat  is  to 
be  done  then?  While  some  hold  the  bull,  othen 
thrust  staves  into  the  dog's  mouth,  and  open  it  by 
main  force.' 

In  the  time  of  Addison,  the  scene  of  these  animal 
combats  w.-u  nt  Hookley  in  the  Hole,  near  Clerken- 
well.     Tin  r  ot  August  11,  1711,  desires 

those  who  1^  theatres  merely  for  a  laugh, 

would  'teen,  tiieir  diversion  at  the  bear-garden, 


azFUWion  n»  ms  corn?  op  kwo's  bench.      JULY  14. 


DESTHUCTION  OP  THB  nASTILE. 


^Kis  rauKm  and  good-maiinera  hare  no  right  to 
dtaub  tiuun.*    Qay,  in  his  Trivia,  sajrs : 

*E>pcri(Ooed  men,  intired  to  city  wnys, 
Kead  not  the  ealcntUr  to  count  their  days. 
WhcB  through  the  town,  with  ilow  and  solemn  air, 
Lad  by  tha  noitril  walki  the  muzzled  bear; 
TWhinil  him  moves,  majettically  dull, 
The  pride  of  Hockiejir  Hole,  the  surly  bulL 
Lcam  hcDoc  the  periods  of  the  week  to  name — 
Moodays  and  Thursday!  are  the  days  of  game.' 

The  oTier-fa»hionable  amusement  had  fallen  from 
its  high  estate,  and  was  no  longer  upheld  by  the 
patronage  of  the  higher  classes  of  society.  In  1802, 
s  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Comniona  for  the 
sopptesdon  of  the  practice  altogether.  Mr  Wind- 
klin  opposed  the  meosare,  as  the  first  result  of  a 
tontfmcj  of  the  Jacobins  and  Methodists  to  render 
.k.  ,..„.»  ip  grave  and  serious,  preparatory  to  obtain- 
assistance  in  the  furtherance  of  other 

- —  ual  schemes,  and  argued  as  if  the  Britiah 

OoBstitution  must  stand  or  fall  with  the  beoi^gordcn ; 
ml  Colonel  Orosrenor  asked,  if  'the  higher  orders 
had  their  BiUington,  why  not  the  lower  orders  their 
Boll  t'  This  extraordinary  reasoning  prevailed 
asunst  the  sarcasm  of  Courtenay,  the  earnestness 
of  Wtlberforce,  and  the  eloquence  of  Sheridan,  and 
th«  Ilouse  refused,  by  a  majority  of  tliirtcen,  to 
.abolish  what  the  last-named  orator  called  '  the 
Btoat  jnischievoos  of  all  amusements.'  This  decision 
o(  the  legislature  doubtless  received  the  silent 
■pproral  of  Dr  Parr,  for  that  learned  talker  was 
•  great  admirer  of  the  sport  A  bull-baitiug  being 
uVertised  in  Cambridge,  during  one  of  his  last 
Tiiits  tliete,  the  doctor  hired  a  garret  near  the 
ncne  of  action,  and  taking  off  his  academic  attire, 
and  diAliffing  his  notorious  wig  fur  a  night-cap, 
injoyed  tne  exhibition  incog,  from  the  windows. 
This  predilection  was  nnconquerable.  'You  see,' 
•aid  he,  on  one  occasion,  exposing  his  muscular 
hiiTOtc  arm  to  the  company, '  that  I  am  a  kind  of 
taonne  man,  and  must  therefore  bo  naturally 
•ddicU<d  t  :  ' 

It  WW  >  year  1835  that  baiting  was 

finally  put  huh  ii  uy  on  act  of  parliament,  forbidding 
tha  keeping  of  any  house,  pit,  or  other  place  for 
tattinff  or  fighting  any  bull,  bear,  doe,  or  other 
astDiil ;  and  after  an  existence  of  at  least  seven 
this  ceased  to  rank  among  the  omuse- 
I  of  iha  Knglish  people. 


AM  BXTLOSION 


IN   THE  COCBT 
BENCH. 


OP   KING  S 


On  thr  14th  of  Jnly  1737,  when  the  courts  were 
riniM  in  Wotminsto'  Hall,  between  one  and  two 
iftiock  ia  tiic  aflersoon,  a  large  brown-puper  pun-cl, 
r-ntmrn;r  f^rrxrnrVs,  which  had  been  ploccd,  unol^ 
•r  1,  !)  ir  '/•■■  >i<ie-b.ir  of  the  Court  of  King's 
ii«i-tvi»|  'ill  u  loud  noiw,  creating  great 

ntttlim  ruTioiig  the  yx'psons  attending 

fh*  sansr!  As  the    crackers   rattled  and 

'  y  threw  out  balls  of  printed  bills,  pur- 
:.  ■  •  -  M.-it,  on  the  last  day  of  tenn,  five  liDcls 
ir*o  linmcd  m  Westminster  Hall. 

T%»  in   tlif   bills  were   five  very 

miataxy   '.  nets  of  parliament, 

bMly  lA  i-c.     One   of  these 

|«iaUa  l<  lic  Court  of  King's 

I'-d  it  OS  a  wicked, 
uliil    s   ]iror;l:irn;ition 


vraa  issued  for  discovering  the  persons  concerned 
in  this  'wicked  and  audacious  outrage.'  A  reward 
of  £200  was  offered  for  the  detection  of  the  author, 
printer,  or  publisher  of  the  bills ;  but  the  con- 
trivers of  this  curious  mode  of  testifying  popular 
aversion  to  the  meaanies  of  parliament  were  never 
discovered. 

DESTKUCTION  OF   THE   BASTILE — THE   MAN    IN 
THE   IRON  MASK. 

The  14th  of  July  will  ever  be  a  memorable  day 
in  French  history,  as  having  witnessed,  in  1789, 
the  demolition,  by  the  Paris  populace,  of  the  grim 
old  fortress  identified  with  the  despotism  and 
cruelty  of  the  falling  monarchy.  It  was  a  typical 
incident,  representing,  as  it  were,  the  end  of  a 
wicked  system,  but  unfortunately  not  inaugurating 
the  beginning  of  one  milder  and  better.  Much 
heroism  was  shewn  by  the  multitude  in  their 
attack  upon  the  Bastilc,  for  the  defenders  did  not 
readily  submit,  and  hod  a  great  advantage  behind 
their  lofty  walls.  But  their  triumph  was  sadly 
stained  by  the  massacre  of  the  governor,  Delaunay, 
and  many  of  his  corps. 

'  It  was  now,'  says  Lamortine, '  that  the  mysteries 
of  this  state-prison  were  unveUed — its  bolts  broken 
— its  iron  doors  burst  open — its  dungeons  and  sub- 
tenancon  cells  penetrated — from  the  gates  of  the 
towers  to  their  very  deepest  foundations  and  their 
summits.  The  iron  rings  and  the  chains,  rusting 
in  their  strong  masonry,  were  pointed  out,  from 
which  the  victims  were  never  released,  except  to 
be  tortured,  to  be  executed,  or  to  die.  On  those 
valla  they  read  the  names  of  prisoners,  the  dates 
of  their  confinement,  their  griefs  and  their  prayers 
— miserable  men.  who  had  left  behind  only  those 
poor  memorials  m  their  dungeons  to  attest  their 
prolongcil  existence  and  their  innocence !  It  was 
surprising  to  find  almost  all  these  dungeons 
empty.  The  people  ran  from  one  to  the  other: 
they  penetrated  into  the  most  secret  recesses  and 
caverns,  to  corry  thither  the  wortl  of  release,  and 
to  bring  a  ray  of  the  free  light  of  heaven  to 
eyes  long  lost  to  it ;  they  tore  the  locks  from  the 
heavy  doors,  and  those  heavy  doors  from  the  hinges ; 
they  carried  off  the  heavy  keys;  oil  these  things 
were  displayed  in  triumph  m  the  open  court. 
They  then  oroke  into  the  archives,  and  read  the 
entries  of  coinmittals.  These  papers,  then  igno- 
miniously  scattered,  were  aftenvards  collected. 
They  were  the  annals  of  arbitrary  times,  the  records 
of  the  fears  or  vengeance  of  ministers,  or  of  the 
meaner  intrigues  of  their  favourites,  here  faitlifully 
kept  to  justify  a  late  exposure  nnd  reproach.  The 
I«.'i?ple  expected  to  see  a  spectre  come  forth  from 
these  ruins,  to  testify  against  these  iniquities  of 
kings.  The  Bastile,  however,  long  cleared  of  all 
^.'uilt  by  the  gentle  spirit  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  by 
the  humane  disposition  of  his  miniaten,  disap- 
p<jinted  these  gloomy  expectations.  The  dungeons, 
the  cells,  the  iron  collars,  the  chains,  were  only 
■worn-out  symbols  of  antique  secret  incarcerations, 
torture,  and  burials  abve.  They  now  represented 
only  recollections  of  old  horrors.  These  vaults 
restored  to  light  but  seven  prisoners — three  of 
whom,  gray-headed  men,  were  snut  up  legitimately, 
nnd  whom  family  motives  had  withdrawn  from  the 
judgments  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  law.  Tavemier 
and  Withe,  two  of  them,  hod  become  insane.  They 
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saw  the  lijj;ht  of  the  sun  witli  fiurprise  ;  and  their 
incurable  insanity  caused  them  to  be  sent  to  tha 
madhouse  of  Charcnton,  a  few  days  after  they  hnd 
enjoyed  fresh  air  and  freedom.  The  tliird  was  the 
Count  de  Solages,  thirty-two  years  before  sent  to 
this  prison  at  his  father's  request.  Wlien  restored 
free  to  Toulouse,  hia  home,  ho  was  recognised  by 


none,  and  died  in  jwverty.  Whether  he  had  been 
guilty  of  Bomo  crime,  or  was  the  victim  of  oppres- 
sion, ^TO3  an  inexplicable  enigma.  The  other  four 
prisoners  had  been  confined  only  four  years,  and 
on  purely  civil  groumia.  They  had  forged  bills  of 
exchange,  and  were  arrested  in  Holland  on  the 
requisition  of  the  bankers  they  had  defrauded.    A 


I'ESTKUCTION  OF  THE  BiiSTILE. 


royal  commission  liod  reported  on  their  cases  ;  but 
nothing  vrm  now  listened  to  against  them.  Wliat- 
evcr  had  been  branded  by  ab-solute  authority,  must 
bo.  innocent  in  the  eyes  of  the  prejudiced  people. 
These  seven  prisoners  of  the  Bastilo  Decame  victims 
— released,  caressed,  even  crowned  with  laurela, 
carried  in  triimiph  by  their  liberators  like  living 
spoil  snatched  from  the  hands  of  tyranny,  they 
were  paraded  about  the  streets,  and  their  sufferings 
avenged  by  the  people's  shouts  and  tears.  The 
intoxication  of  the  victors  broke  out  against  the 
very  8tone.s  of  the  place,  and  the  embrasures,  torn 
&om  the  towers,  were  soon  hurled  with  indignation 
into  the  ditches.' 

It  was  asserted  at  the  time,  and  long  aft^rwanls 
believed — though  there  was  no  foundation  for  the 
averment — that  the  wasted  bo*ly  of  the  famous 
state-prisoner,  called  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask, 
had  been  found  chained  in  a  lower  dungeon,  \\'ith 
the  awful  ma-sk  still  upon  the  skull ! 

Speculations  had  long  been  rife  among  French 
historians,  all  tending  to  elucidate  the  mystery 
connected  with  that  celebrated  prisoner.  By  some, 
it  was  hinted  that  he  was  tne  twin-brother  of 
Louis  XIV.,  thus  fiightfullj'  sacrifictd  to  make  his 
senior  safe  on  his  throne  ;  others  ailirmed  him  to  he 
the  English  Duke  of  Monmouth  ;  others,  a  son  of 
Oliver  Cixjiuwell ;  many,  with  more  reason,  inclin- 
ing to  think  liim  a  state-prisoner  of  France,  such  as 
the  Duke  do  Beaufort,  or  the  Count  de  Vennandois. 
It  was  reserved  for  M.  Delort,  at  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  to  penetrate  the  mystcrv,  and  eiujblo 
the  lale  Lord  Dover  to  compile  ana  publish,  in 
182.^,  his  True  HiMoTij  of  this  unfortunate  man  ; 
the  fiicts  being  gathered  from  the  state  archives  of 
France,  and  documentary  evidenc«  of  conclusive 
authority. 

It  a]>pcaTa  that  this  mysterious  prisoner  was 
GO 


Count  Anthony  Matthioli,  secretary  of  state  to 
Charles  HI.,  Duke  of  Mantua,  and  afterwards 
to  his  son  Fenlimmd,  whoso  debauched  habiUi,  and 
consequent  need,  laid  him  open  to  a  bribe  from 
Louis  XIV.  for  permission  to  place  an  army  of 
occupation  in  hia  territory,  with  a  view  to  establish 
French  influence  in  Italy.  Matthioli  had  erpressod 
hia  readiness  to  aid  the  plot ;  had  visited  Paris, 
and  had  a  secret  interview  with  the  king,  who 
presented  him  with  a  valuable  ring  and  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money ;  but  when  the  time  come  for 
vigorous  action,  ilatthioli,  who  appears  to  have 
been  intriguing  with  the  Spanish  court  for  a 
better  bril>e,  placed  all  obstacles  and  delays  in  the 
way  of  France.  The  French  envoy,  the  Baron 
Asfeld,  was  arrested  by  the  Spanish  governor  of 
the  Milanese  ;  and  the  French  court  found  that 
their  diplomacy  was  Ixjtrayed.  Louis  determined 
to  satUI'y  his  wounded  pride  and  frustrated  ambi- 
tion, by  taking  the  most  signal  vengeance  on 
Matthioli.  The  unfortunate  secretary  was  entrap- 
ped at  a  secret  interview  on  the  frontier,  and 
carried  to  the  French  garrison  at  Pigncrol,  after- 
wards to  the  fortress  of  Exiles;  wlien  his  jailer, 
St  ifars,  was  appointed  governor  of  the  island  of 
St  MorguiJrite  (opposite  Cannes),  he  was  immured  in 
the  forlrei!.s  there,  and  so  remained  for  eleven  yeats. 
In  the  autumn  of  1698,  St  Mars  was  made  governor 
of  the  Bastile,  and  thither  Ifatthioli  was  conveyed, 
dying  wthin  its  gloomy  walls  on  the  Ifdh  of  Nuvem- 
bi-r  IVO."?.  He  hiwl  then  been  twenty-four  years  in 
tliis  rigorous  confinement,  and  had  reached  the  ago 
of  sixty-three. 

Throughout  this  long  captivity,  Louis  never 
shewed  him  any  clemency.  The  extraordinary 
]u,,  inii,,ii-!  against  his  iliscovcry,  and  the  ono 
>  irs  to  have  been  afterwards  re.-iorted  to, 

<  :       ;^    ^  him  to  wear  a  mask  during  hia  joiimeys, 
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ST  SWTTHTN  S  PAT. 


(       ■       '  .  lie  not  wonderful,  when 

\  It  breach  of  the  law  of 

tL  1  iH-rii . cmiuitUsl  bv  his  imprisou- 

tii.  ■'•.  M.ttlii 'li,  at  the  time  of  liis  arrest,  was 
fiM;.  '  ■  '  ■'■'■■"»' 'r\- of  theDukcof  Mantua 
(i  r  .  h  the  king  of  France  ; 

aj  '  ^n  to  kidnap  him,  and 

fjiiiiii  !i;tii  in  a  dungeon,  was  one  of  the  most 
Hi^T.iii;  ;i  t>i  of  violence  that  could  be  committed; 
one  which,  if  known,  would  have  hod  the  mo.st 
i!i|iTrioTi»  ffTcet?  upon  the  negotiations  of  Louis 
■>•  i.'igns  ;  nay,  would  probably  have 

!  ;   fovereigns  from  trcatint;  nt  nil 

»jUj  liua.  iliij  cunfinemcnt  of  JIattiiioli  is  decidedly 
onjt  of  the  doadlieft  etains  that  blot  the  character 
nf  Lotus  XIV. 
The  prison  of  Mftttliioli,  in  the  fortress  of  St 

\i ,/...,.,  ;,  T-r^^  for  the  first  time,  engraved  from 

11     It  is  one  of  a  series  of  five, 
^ .,  ..  .u  the  scarji  of  the  rocky  cliff.    The 


raiaoN  of  mas  m  ibok  hask. 

t  thick  ;  there  are  three  rows 

^•3  placed  cquiilistant  witliin 

•TLheil   wuiduw   of  Mutlhiohs  room,  a  large 

nt  witL  vaulted  roof,  and  no  feature   to 

■ny,  except  a  small  fireplace  beside 

1  a  few  shelves  above  it.     The 

ui   *..iiiin-s  and   the  beautiful  rouge  of  the 

I  iDOluitains  may  be  seen  frcim  the  window  ; 

'n'lt-t  have  riven  but  a  inadden- 

lent  Ui  the  solitary  priBoiier. 

mind  was  seriously  deranscd 

of  his  imprisonment ;  what 

.  when  all  hope  failed,  and  a 

'I's  deadened  his  eeoBW,  none 

died  with  his  joilera. 

I,  that  he  attempted  to  make 

^v  scratching  his  melancholy 

i  I  from  the  window  ; 

II  of  Cannes,  who 

M>    luv    gvivtiijiji,  St   Man,  thereby 


I  on  re 

tJ»p 


jeopanlising  his  own  life  or  liberty,  for  he  w.is  at 
once  iiii[)ri6oned,  and  only  liberated  on  incontestable 
proof  being  given  of  his  inability  to  read.  After 
tills,  all  fishermen  were  prohibited  from  casting 
their  nets  within  a  mUe  of  the  island.  Matthioli 
was  delmrred,  on  pain  of  death,  from  speaking  to 
aiiy  but  his  jailer ;  he  was  conveyed  from  one 
dungeon  to  the  other  in  a  sedan-chair,  closely 
covered  with  oU-cloth,  into  which  he  entered  in 
his  cell,  where  it  was  fastened  so  that  no  one 
should  see  him  ;  his  jailers  nearly  smothered  him 
on  his  journey  to  St  Margui^rite  ;  and  afterwards 
the  black  mask  seems  to  have  been  adopted  on  all 
occasions  of  the  kind.  Lord  Dover  assures  us,  that 
it  has  been  a  popular  mistake  to  affirm  this  famed 
mask  was  of  iron  ;  that,  in  reality,  it  was  formed 
of  velvet,  stTcngthcned  by  bands  of  whalebone, 
and  secured  by  a  padlock  behind  the  head. 

The  same  extraordinary  precautions  for  conceal- 
ment followed  his  death  that  had  awaited  him  in 
life.  The  walls  of  his  dungeon  were  scraped  to  the 
stone,  and  the  doors  and  windows  burned,  lest  any 
scratch  or  inscription  should  betray  the  secret. 
His  bedding,  ana  all  the  furniture  of  the  room, 
were  also  burned  to  cinders,  then  reduced  to  powder, 
and  thrown  into  the  droiiis ;  and  all  articles  of 
metal  melted  into  an  indistinguishable  mass.  By 
this  means  it  was  hoped  that  oblivion  might 
surely  follow  one  of  the  grossest  acts  of  political 
cruelty  in  the  dark  record  of  history. 


JULY  15. 

St  Pleobelm,  bishop  and  oonfeasor,  apostle  of  Oaelder- 
land,  732.  St  Swithin  or  Svithun,  conicmor,  bishop  and 
patron  of  Winchester,  8G2.  St  Henry  II.,  emperor  of 
Germany,  1024. 

St  SfniUjitt's  |laj7. 

The  pranks  played  by  tradition  -with  the  memory 
of  various  noted  individuals,  saintly  and  otherwise, 
display  not  unfrequently  tlie  most  whimsical  ano- 
nituics  both  as  regards  praise  and  bhune.  Whilst 
the  sordid  and  heretical  George  of  Cappadocia  has 
been  transformed  into  the  gallant  and  chivalrous 
St  George,  the  patron  saint  of  England,  and  the 
mirror  of  all  knightly  virtues,  it  has  been  the  mis- 
fortune of  the  i>atriotic  and  virtuous  St  Swithin  to 
be  associated  in  the  popular  mind  with  drunkcn- 
nc.»s  and  excess,  and  at  beat  to  enjoy  only  a  mythical 
reputation  as  the  hero  of  a  well-known  saying  in 
coimection  with  the  state  of  the  weather  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  so-called  translation. 

The  common  adage  regarding  St  Swithin,  as 
every  one  knows,  is  to  the  effect  that,  as  it  rains  or 
is  fair  on  St  Swithin's  Day,  the  15th  of  July,  there 
will  be  a  continuous  track  of  wet  or  dry  weather 
for  the  forty  days  ensuing. 

'  St  Swithin's  Cay,  if  thou  dost  rain. 
For  forty  days  it  will  remain  : 
St  Swithin's  Day,  if  thou  be  fair, 
For  forty  days  'twill  rain  nae  moir.' 

The  explanation  given  by  Brand  in  his  Popular 
Antiquilies  of  this  saying — an  explanation  which 
has  l)cen  pretty  currently  received  as  correct — is  as 
follows.    St  Swithin,  bishop  of  Winchester,  was  a 
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man  equally  noted  for  his  uprightness  and  humi- 
lity. So  far  did  he  carry  the  latter  quality,  that, 
on  his  death-bed,  ho  requested  to  be  buried,  not 
within  the  church,  but  outside  in  the  churchyard, 
on  the  north  of  the  sacred  building,  where  his 
corpse  might  receive  the  eaves-droppings  from  the 
roof,  and  nia  fTravo  be  trodden  by  tne  feet  of  the 
passers-by.  His  lowly  request  was  complied  with, 
and  in  tlus  neglected  spot  his  remains  reposed  till 
about  a  hundred  yean  afterwards,  when  a  fit  of 
indignation  seiicd  the  clergy  at  the  body  of  so 
pious  a  member  of  their  order  being  allowed  to 
occupy  such  a  position  ;  and  on  an  appointed  day 
they  all  assembled  to  convey  it  with  great  pomp 
into  the  adjoining  cathedral  of  Winchester.  When 
they  were  about  to  commence  the  ceremony,  a 
heavy  rain  burst  forth,  and  continued  without 
intermission  for  the  forty  succeeding  days.  The 
monks  interpreted  this  tempest  as  a  warning  from 
Heaven  of  the  blasphemous  nature  of  their  attempt 
to  contravene  the  directions  of  St  Swithin,  and, 
instead  of  disturbing  his  remains,  they  erected  a 
chupcl  over  his  grave,  at  which  many  astounding 
miracles  were  performed.  From  this  circumstance, 
it  is  stated,  arose  the  popular  belief  of  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  attempted  translation  of  St  Swithin 
being  invested  with  a  prophetic  character  in 
reference  to  the  condition  of  the  weather  for  the 
ensuing  six  weeks. 

Tliis  statement  is  specioiis,  but  unfortunately 
rests  on  no  authority  whatever,  and  indeed  has 
been  traced  by  an  annotator  on  Brand  to  no  more 
trustworthy  source  than  a  cutting  from  an  old 
newspaper.  So  far  from  the  account  of  the  repug- 
nance of  the  saint  to  his  transference  from  the 
churchyard  to  the  church  being  borne  out  by  the 
real  facta  of  the  case,  these  are  diametrically  the 
other  way  ;  and  from  what  has  been  actually  ascer- 
tained, the  translation  of  St  Swithin  was,  instead 
of  being  a  disastrous  failure,  accomplished  with 
the  utmost  eclat  and  success.  For  the  most  recent 
history  of  this  celebrated  personage  we  are  indebted 
to  the  Eev.  John  Earle,  professor  of  Anglo-Saxon 
in  the  university  of  Oxford,  who  has  published  n 
fac-simile  and  translation  of  a  Saxon  manuscript 
of  the  tenth  century — the  earliest  fragment  which 
we  possess  regarding  St  Swithin — along  with  an 
ingenious  essay,  in  which  he  has  collected  all  the 
reliable  data  connected  with  the  saint  that  can  be 
obtained.  These  are  for  indeed  from  being  either 
numerotis  or  ample,  but,  such  as  they  are,  may  be 
considered  as  exhaustive  on  this  subject 

Swithin,  or  Swithun,  was  bom  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Winchester,  probably  about  the  year  80O. 
He  became  a  monk  of  the  Old  Abbey  of  Winches- 
ter, and  gradually  roee  to  be  prior  of  that  com- 
munity. He  seems  to  have  gamed  the  favour  of 
Egbert,  king  of  Weasex,  who  intrusted  him  with 
the  education  of  his  son  and  successor,  Ethelwulf. 
An  authentic  record  of  Swithin  at  this  period  is 
furnished  by  a  charter  granted  by  King  Egbert  in 
838,  and  bearing  the  signatures  of  Elmstan,  epitco- 
ptu,  and  Swithimus,  duiconut.  Elmstan  dying  in 
852.  Swithin  was  appointed  his  successor  in  the  see 
of  Winchester,  a  situation  which  he  filled  with 
great  credit  and  usefulness.  Through  his  endea- 
voun  great  improvements  were  effected  on  the 
city,  including  tJie  erection  of  several  churches, 
anil  the  sjianmug  of  the  Itchen  by  a  fine  stone 
bridge,  tho  tint  of  the  kind  which  had  been  seen 


in  these  ports.  After  the  accession  of  Ethclwuli^ 
he  acted  as  that  monarch's  counsellor  in  all 
matters  relating  to  religion  and  the  peaceful 
arts,  whilst  the  charge  of  military  and  foreign 
afiairs  was  assumed  by  Alstan,  bishop  of  Sber- 
bonrne.  It  has  been  imagined  that  he  was  chosen 
by  Ethelwulf  to  accompany  his  eon,  the  great 
Alfred,  then  a  boy,  on  his  visit  to  Rome,  and  also 
that  he  acted  as  mediator  betwixt  Ethelwulf  and 
his  eldest  son,  the  rebellious  Ethelbald.  Swithin 
seems  to  have  died  about  862,  leaving  directions 
that  he  should  be  buried  in  a  vile  place,  under  the 
eaves-droppings  on  the  north  ade  of  Winchester 
church.  Mr  Earle  conjectures  that  he  may  have 
chosen  this  locality  for  sepulture,  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  common  superstitious  prejudices  against  burial 
in  that  part  of^  the  churcnyard.  Whatever  may 
have  been  his  reasons,  his  request  was  acceded  to, 
and  there  he  would  probably  have  been  permitted 
to  rest  undisturbed,  nad  it  not  suited  the  policy  of 
Dunston,  more  than  a  hundred  years  afterwards, 
to  revive  the  popular  veneration  for  Swithin,  in 
furtherance  of  nis  own  schemes  for  the  establish- 
ment of  monastic  discipline,  for  Swithin  appears  to 
have  been  a  maintainer  of  the  stricter  conventual 
rule,  which  Dunstan  zealously  sought  to  enforce ; 
and  he  had,  moreover,  earned  a  most  enduring 
mark  of  distinction,  by  being  the  first  to  get  intro- 
duced the  system  of  tithes  as  a  provision  for  the 
clergy.  This  was  during  the  teign  of  Ethelwulf, 
who  was  induced  by  Swithin  to  set  apart  a  tenth 
of  his  lands  for  religions  uses,  though  the  payment 
of  tithes  OS  a  legal  obligation  was  not  introduced 
till  the  time  of  Athelstan,  nor  finally  established 
till  under  Kins  Edgar.  In  addition  to  the  reasons 
just  detailed,  the  cathedral  of  Winchester  was  then 
rebuilding  under  Bishop  Ethelwold,  a  confederate 
of  Archbishop  Dunstan  ;  and  the  enrichment  of 
the  new  temple  by  tho  possession  of  some  distin- 
guished relics  was  a  most  desirable  object.  The 
organised  plan  was  now  accordingly  put  into 
execution,  and  ingenious  reports  were  circulated 
regarding  certain  miraculous  appearances  made  by 
Swithin.  The  account  of  these  forms  the  subject 
of  the  Saxon  fnigmeut  above  referred  to,  editt-d  by 
Mr  Earle.  According  to  this,  Bishop  Swithin 
appeared  one  night  in  a  dream  to  a  poor  decrepit 
smith,  and  requested  him  to  go  to  a  certain  priest, 
named  Eadsige,  who,  with  others,  had  been  ejected 
for  misconduct  from  the  abbey  of  Old-Minster,  and 
desire  him,  from  Swithin,  to  repair  to  Bishop 
Ethelwold,  ond  command  him  to  open  his 
(Swithin's)  grave,  and  bring  his  bones  within  the 
church.  TliB  smith,  in  reply  to  the  orders  of  his 
ghostly  visitant,  stated  that  Eadsige  would  not 
believe  him,  whereupon  Swithin  rejoined  that  ho 
would  find  the  realitv  of  the  vision  confirmed  by 
going  to  his  stone  coifin,  and  pulling  therefrom  an 
iron  ring,  which  would  yield  without  the  least 
difficulty.  The  smith  was  still  unconvinced,  and 
Swithin  hxid  to  repeat  his  visit  twice ;  after  which 
the  smith  went  to  the  bishop's  tomb,  and  withdrew 
the  ring  from  the  coffin  with  the  greatest  easej  aa 
had  been  foretold.  He  then  delivered  Swithm's 
message  to  Eadsige,  who  hesitated  for  a  while,  but 
at  last  communicated  it  to  Bishop  Ethelwold. 
Contemporaneously,  various  wonderful  miracles 
took  place  at  Bishop  Swilliin's  tomb,  including  the 
cure  of  a  deformed  man,  who  was  relieved^  his 
hump,  in  the  most  astonishing  manner,  by  praying 
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tt  th«  ffisTo ;  and  of  another  individual,  who 
nooTCTM  br  the  eome  means  from  a  crievous 
Mlmrnt  is  hia  eyes.  These  preternatural  occur- 
tcaoei  van  all  duly  reported  to  King  Edgar,  who 
theteapon  garo  directions  for  the  formal  translation 
of  the  relics  of  St  Swithin  from  the  grave  in  the 
hyard  to  the  interior  of  the  cathedral,  where 
irere  enclosed  in  a  magnificent  shrine,  and 
_  "  in  a  conspicuous  position.  A  few  years 
■ftwWMtis,  the  church,  which  had  previously  been 
daiioatod  to  the  apostlPB  Peter  and  Paul,  changed 
goardiiLns  for  St  Sn-ithin,  who  continued  its 
saint  till  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  who 
I  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity  to  be  substi- 
A  splendid  ceremonial  and  feast  accom- 
|]«I  the  translation,  which  was  effected  on  15th 
071,  108  years  after  the  dcith  of  Swithin.  It 
_kit  to  be  rtraarked,  that,  though  distinguished 
by  tlu)  prefii  of  SaiiU,  Swithin  was  never  regularly 
'  led  by  the  pope,  a  practice  not  introduced 
rly  200  years  after  his  translation,  which  is 
duly  cemmonr  on  which  he  rests  his  claim  to 
title-  He  is  thus  emphatically  what  Mr  Earle 
'a  home-made  saint  It  will  be  noticed  that 
above  narrative  completely  contradicts  Mr 
tut^B  account  of  a  supposed  supernatural  int«r- 
""aoo  on  the  part  ot  Swithin  to  prevent  his 
'klion.  No  event  or  natural  phenomenon, 
could  be  construed  into  such,  is  alluded  to 
tvaj  of  the  various  authors — Monk  Wolatan  and 
-who  subsequently  wrote  histories  of  St 
On  the  contrary,  the  weatlier  seems  to 
b«en  most  propitious,  whilst  the  community 
1^,  K>  far  from  regarding  these  proceedings  of 
;  nien  as  an  unhallowed  contravention  of  the 
of  the  holy  man,  seemed  rather  to  have 

I  in  the  honours  bestowed  on  his  relics,  and 
t  feasted  and  revelled  to  the  utmost.     How, 

did  the  popular  notion  about  St  Swithin's 

'  ariie  f    Most  probably,  as  Mr  Eorle  remarks, 

dmved  from  some  primeval  pagan  belief 

orologically  prophetic  character 

:  the  same  period  of  the  year  as 

itiun  ii.     ouch  adaptations,  it  is  well  known, 

I  TBTf  frequent  on  the  supplanting  throughout 

jp«  of  heathenism  by  Christianity.    Mauv  of 

popular  cttstoms  and  beliefs   can  indeca  be 

~  itfiafactorily  explained  by  tracing  them  to 

la  worcc. 

fluther  confirmation  of  this  view,  it  is  to  be 

J  that  in  various  countries  of  the  European 

at  the  MTno  lo'lief  prevails,  though  differ- 

I  todat  « t  '  t'jd  of  the  particular  day  in 

Tl;  .  .  c,StM«dard'8Day(June8), 

I  ihta  day  of  ^uuts  (Jervais  and  Protais  (Jane  19), 

I  a  dniilar  character  ascribed  to  them : 

'93  clMt  k  jonr  do  Saint  MMard, 

II  pfmt  inaraot*  ioots  pliu  tard  ; 

B'l  -"itr  ue  Saint  G«rvais  et  do 

■lis. 
U  pi;ut  <jiuinuit«  joun  aprte.' 

It  ii  a  Tittle  <-uriou.<;  that  St  M^dard  shonld  have 
liba  pn*.  1  assigned  him,  as  the  celc- 

ad  !■  .  where  the  young  maiden 

ba*  ei^oyfed  the  highest  reputation  during  the 
year  for  gonS-conduct  receives  a  priie, 
to  cwwned  with  a  chaplet  of  roses,  takes  place 
■ih  day,  and  is  said  to  have  been  institnted  by 
A  sonewhat  ladierotia  account  ia  given  of 


the  origin  of  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  St 
M^dard  s  Day.  It  is  said  that,  Miidard  being  out 
with  a  large  party  one  hot  day  in  summer,  a  heavy 
fall  of  rain  suddenly  took  place,  by  which  all  were 
thoroughly  drenched,  with  the  exception  of  the 
saiat  himself,  round  whose  head  an  eagle  kept 
continually  fluttering  ;  ond  by  sheltering  mm  with 
his  wings  till  his  return  home,  accomplished  effoo- 
tually  tne  purposes  of  an  umbrella.  In  Belgium 
they  have  a  rainy  saint,  named  St  Godeliisvo ; 
whilst  in  Germany,  among  others,  a  character  of 
this  description  is  ascribed  to  the  day  of  the  Seven 
Sleepers. 

The  belief  in  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  St 
Swithin's  Day  is  thus  alluded  to  in  Poor  Bobin'$ 
Almanac  for  1697  : 

*  In  this  month  is  St  Swithin's  Day, 
On  which,  if  th.it  it  rain,  they  say. 
Full  forty  days  after  it  will, 
Or  more  or  leas,  some  rain  distiL 
This  Swithiu  was  a  saint,  I  trow, 
And  Winchester's  bishop  also. 
Who  in  his  time  did  many  a  foat, 
As  popish  legends  do  repeat : 
A  woman  h.iving  broke  her  eggs. 
By  stimibling  at  another's  legs, 
For  which  she  made  a  woful  cry. 
St  Swithin  chanced  for  to  come  by, 
Who  made  them  all  as  sound  or  moro, 
Than  ever  that  they  were  before. 
But  whether  this  were  so  or  no, 
'Tis  more  th.ia  you  or  I  do  know. 
Better  it  is  to  rise  betime. 
And  to  moke  hay  while  sun  doth  shine, 
Than  to  believe  m  tales  and  lies, 
Which  idle  monks  and  friars  devi«2.' 

In  the  next  century,  Gay  remarks  in  his  Tritiia-~ 

'  Now  if  on  Swithin's  feast  the  welkin  loun. 
And  every  ^Kinthouse  streams  with  hasty  showers. 
Twice  twenty  days  shall  clouds  their  fleeces  drain. 
And  wash  the  paviimcnt  with  incessant  rain. 
I^t  not  such  vuljjCitr  talcs  debase  thy  mind ; 
Nor  Paul  nor  Swithin  rule  the  clouds  and  wind ! ' 

The  question  now  remains  to  bo  answered, 
whether  the  popular  belief  we  have  been  con- 
sidering has  any  foundation  in  fact,  and  here 
the  oraervations  at  Greenwich  for  the  20  yean 
preceding  1861,  must  be  adduced  to  demonstrate 
its  fallacy.  From  these  wo  learn  that  St  Swithin's 
Day  was  wet  in  1841,  and  there  were  23  rainy 
days  up  to  the  24th  of  August ;  1845,  26  rainy 
days  ;  1861,  13  rainy  days  ;  1863,  18  rainy  days  ; 
1654,  16  rainy  days ;  and,  in  1856,  14  rainy  days. 
In  1842,  and  following  years,  St  Swithin's  Day  was 
dry,  and  the  result  'n-as  in  1842,  12  rainy  days ; 
1843,  22  rainy  days  ;  1844,  20  rainy  days  ;  1846, 
21  rainy  days ;  1847,  17  rainy  days ;  1848,  31 
rainy  days  ;  1849,  20  rainy  days ;  1850,  17  rainy 
days  ;  1862,  19  rainy  days  ;  1865,  18  rainy  days  j 
1857,  14  rainy  days ;  1858,  14  rainy  days ;  1859, 
13  rainy  days  ;  and.  in  1860,  S9  rainy  days.  It 
will  thus  be  seen,  by  the  average  ot  the  fore- 
going SO  years,  that  the  greatest  number  of  rainy 
days,  after  St  Swithin's  Day,  had  token  place  when 
the  15th  of  July  was  dry.  It  is,  indeed,  likely 
enough  that  a  track  of  wet  weather,  or  the  oppciite, 
may  occur  at  this  period  of  the  year,  as  a  change 
generally  takes  place  soon  after  midsummer,  the 
character  of  which  will  depend  much  on  the  state 
of  the  previous  spring.    If  this  has  been  for  the 
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greater  port  dry,  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
V'cuthcr  may  chajige  to  wet  about  the  middle  of 
July,  and  mce  vertd.  But  that  any  critical  meteor- 
ological influence  resides  in  the  Idtb,  seema  wholly 
erroneous. 

Hone,  in  his  Everyday  Book,  quotes  an  amusing 
instance  of  a  lady,  a  stanch  believer  in  St  Swilhin, 
who,  on  his  day  one  year  being  fine,  expressed  her 
belief  in  an  approaching  term  of  fine  weather,  but, 
a  few  drops  of  rain  having  fallen  in  the  evening, 
changed  her  time,  and  maintained  that  the  next 
six  weeks  would  be  wet.  Her  prediction  was  not 
accomplished,  the  weather  having  been  remark- 
ably fine.  'No  matter,'  she  would  say,  when 
Srcased  on  the  point,  '  if  there  has  been  no  rain 
oring  the  day,  there  certainly  has  been  during 
the  night.'  Her  opinion  of  St  Swithin's  inlalli- 
bility  was  in  nowise  to  be  shaken.  The  same 
author  mentions  a  pretty  saying  current  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  when  rain  falls  on  St  Swithin's 
Day :  '  St  Swithin  is  christening  the  apples.' 

It  is  only  to  be  remarked,  in  conclusion,  that 
the  epithet  of  the  '  drunken  saint,'  sometimes 
applied  to  St  Swithin,  is  a  base  slander  on  the 
worthy  bishop's  memory.  True,  the  Saxons  were 
rather  noted  for  their  convivial  habits,  and  St 
Swithin,  doubtless,  h.id  no  objection  to  a  cheerful 
glass  in  moderation.  But  no  aberrations  whatever, 
on  the  score  of  temperance,  are  rcconled  of  him. 
The  charge  belongs  clearly  to  the  same  category 
as  that  veracious  statement  in  the  popular  ditty, 
by  which  St  Patrick,  the  apostle  of  Ireland,  is 
represented  as  a  lover  of  potheen,  and  initiating 
his  converts  in  the  art  of  manufacturing  that 
lifjuor. 

Som. — Kicbard  Camberland,  bishop  of  Peterboroogli, 
1632,  Al<i<r$^te,  London;  Ocranl  Laupbaine,  the 
YouDgcr  (bibliography  of  the  English  drama),  1650, 
Oxford. 

Ditd. — Anno  of  Cleres,  consort  of  Henry  VIIL,  1567, 
Cheltca, ;  James,  Duko  of  Monmouth,  eiiecoto<l  on  Tower 
Hill,  1685;  John  Wilson,  botanirt,  1761;  Cai-dinal 
Paseionei,  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  1761,  Rvmt ;  ]3rr»n 
Edwards,  anthor  of  llitton/  of  (he  IVert  India,  ISOO, 
Southampton ;  Thomas  Dcrmodr,  peasaut-poot,  1 802  ; 
VTillJun  Mack  worth  Prncd  (comic  pootry),  1839 ;  Prince 
Adam  Onurtoryski,  Polish  patriot,  1861,  Parii. 

JAMES,    DCKK   OP   MONMOUTH. 

Monmouth's  tragic  history  has  redeemed  from 
contempt  a  person  who  was  miturally  a  mediocrity, 
and  something  of  a  fooL  Bom  in  1650,  the  eldest 
natural  son  of  the  yoimg  exiled  Charles  IL,  brought 
into  prominence  as  a  beautiful  boy  at  the  Besliir- 
ation,  he  was  thought  to  have  his  fortune  made  by 
being  married  to  the  girl  Countess  of  Buccleueli, 
then  considered  the  greatest  heiress  in  the  three 
kingdoms,  seeing  that  her  family  estates  were 
reckoned  at  live  thousand  a  year !  But  there  was 
something  horrible  and  revolting  in  uniting  two 
mere  children  in  marriage  for  interested  rea-sons, 
and  nature  avenged  herself  by  introducing  alien- 
ation between  them,  though  not  till  they  liad 
become  the  direct  ancestors  of  the  line  of  the 
Dukes  of  Buccleuch. 

There  was  always  a  hankering  notion  that  a 

secret  marriage  had  existed  between  Charles  ILand 

Luf  y  Waters,  the  mother  of  Monmouth.    Charles 

took  formal  steps  for  docloring  the  coutruy  to  be 
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the  truth  ;  but,  nevcrthelesj,  the  love  the  king  had 
for  lus  handsome  son,  and  perhaps  u  few  .suspicious 
facts,  kept  alive  the  idea  in  the  young  man's  heart 
The  oppre8se<l  dissenters  took  hira  up  as  one  in 
whom  they  might  have  hopes,  if  legituuacy  could 
be  established.  So  it  was  not  wonderful,  when  his 
essentially  weak  character  is  considered,  that  he 
should  have  set  up  pretensions  to  the  throne 
against  his  uncle  James  II.,  though  nothing  could 
be  for  himself  more  ruinously  unfortunate. 

His  ill-starroi  expedition  in  June  1685,  the 
rebellion  he  headed,  his  defeat  at  Sedgemore,  and 
the  subsequent  circumstances,  have  all  been  rendered 
familiar  to  the  present  generation  by  the  animated 
narration  of  Macaulay.  The  exact  particulars  of 
his  capture  are  less  known,  and  are  very  interesting. 
It  appears  that  the  duke  rode  from  the  field  along 
with  Lord  Gray,  and  proceeded  to  Woodyatea, 
where  they  quitted  their  horses,  and  the  duke 
assumed  the  clothes  of  a  peasant.  He  then  walked 
on  with  the  design  of  rejiching  Bournemouth,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  get  shipping  for  the  continent. 
An  alarm  from  the  appejirance  of  his  enemies 
interrupted  this  plan,  and  he  fled  across  the 
country  to  a  wild  tract  of  ground  called  Shag's 
Heath.  There  was  here  a  patch  of  cultivated  ground, 
divided  by  hedges,  enclosed  by  a  ditch,  and  bearing 
crops  of  rye  and  pease  in  full  summer  growth.  It 
bore  the  name  of  the  Island,  by  reason  that  it  was 
entirely  surrounded  by  ground  in  an  opposite 
condition.  On  the  report  of  a  woman,  that  she 
had  seen  a  man  enter  tnat  enclosure,  the  dragoons 
surrounded  it — '  beat '  it  in  all  directions — and  at 
length,  on  the  ensuing  day,  when  about  to  depart 
in  despair,  bghted  upon  the  would-be  king,  skulk- 
ing in  a  ditch  under  fern.  The  spot  is  still 
indicated  with  precision  by  a  tree,  which  is  popularly 
called  Monmouth's  Ash.  It  was  with  some  difSculty 
he  was  identified,  so  great  M-as  the  change  which 
the  mean  attire  and  three  days  of  personal  neglect, 
starvation,  and  terror  had  wrought  upon  his  once 
graceful  form.  Tlie  woman,  Ann  Parrant,  who 
hod  given  the  information  regarding  his  entering 
the  Island,  was  considered  by  the  peasantry  to 
have  never  thriven  after  her  ungracious  act. 

Amongst  the  articles  found  upon  Monmouth's 
person,  was  a  little  pocket-book  containing  notes 
of  various  journeys,  ond  a  number  of  charms  or 
spells.  This  volume,  recovered  from  a  book-stall 
at  Paris,  was  shewn  in  184!).  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Koyal  Irish  Academy  in  Dublin,  and  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  "The  charms  are  found  to  be  for 
such  purposes  as  learning  how  a  sickness  is  to  end, 
and  whether  a  friend  will  continue  faithful ;  to 
heal  certain  maludicss  and  moke  gray  hair  turn 
black.  There  arc  also  cabalistic  and  astrological 
figures,  which  have  not  been  explained.  The 
character  of  this  part  of  the  contents  of  the  book  is 
in  conformity  with  a  statement  which  has  come 
from  Colonel  William  Legge,  the  officer  who 
conducted  Mumnouth  to  London  after  his  capture. 
This  gentleimm  reported  that,  on  their  journey, 
the  duke  shewed  nim  several  charms  he  had 
about  bis  person,  which  he  said  he  hod  gi]t  when 
in  Scotland,  but  which  he  now  saw  to  be  only 
'  fiX)lish  conceits.'  •  It  must  be  admitted  that 
Monmouth  was  not  singular  in  trusting  to  such 
conceits.     We  may  here  well  remember  that  his 

*  Kota  is  Outmoatii'i  edition  of  Bniaat. 
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truly  'cmel  uncle,'  James  II,  a  very  few  years 
•iterwaids,  yraa  induced  to  pause  in  hia  advance 
agumst  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  to  return  from 
&liitbary  to  London,  by  a  oleeding  at  his  nose ! 

WIHTHBOP  MACKWOBTH  PRAED. 

The  name  of  Praed  is  one  far  less  iamiliar  to  the 
public  than  it  deserves  to  be.  Some  writers  \nth 
great  natural  gills  have  obstinately  stood  in  their 
own  light — ^have  written  so  obscurely  that  the 
world  would  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  deciphering 
their  meaning ;  but  the  subject  of  our  present 
notice  wrote  as  clearly  as  Cowper,  and  yet  remains 
comparatively  unknown  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  Americans,  with  their  usual  quickness,  long 
ago  perceived  his  merits,  and  published  his  poeticti 
WOKS,  but  have  included  in  the  edition  many  poems 
which  Praed  never  wrote,  and  many  which,  for  his 
literary  fame,  he  had  better  not  have  written.  A 
email  volume  might,  however,  be  made  up  of  his 
Miected  writings,  which  would,  in  its  line,  be 
withont  a  rival.  As  an  author  of  Verses  of  Society 
— and  those  not  of  transitory  interest,  or  on 
altogether  frivolous  themes — he  is  far  superior  to 
Thomas  Moore,  to  the  Hon.  William  Spencer  (a 
writer  far  more  widely  known  than  Praed),  and 
indeed  to  any  poet  of  the  class,  whom  we  can  call 
to  mind,  whether  celebrated  for  those  efforts  alone, 
or  exercising  powerful  pinions,  as  in  Moore's  case, 
in  such  short  'swallow  flights  of  song.'  He 
combined  no  small  portion  of  the  wit  of  Hood, 
with  an  elegance  to  which  Hood  could  not  lay 
claim  ;  while  in  his  soberer  pieces  he  reminds  one 
of  Crabbe  dancin<^ — that  is  to  say,  they  have  all 
the  naturalness  of  the  Tales  of  the  Hall,  mingled 
with  a  certain  graceful  himiour.  The  Vicar  is  a 
charming  poem  of  the  latter  ckss. 


His  talk  was  like  a  stream  which  ruus 

With  rapid  change  from  rocks  to  roses  ; 
It  slipped  from  politics  to  pans ; 

It  i>assed  from  Mahomet  to  Moses ; 
Be^nning  with  the  laws  which  keep 

The  planets  in  their  radiant  courses, 
Anil  ending  with  some  precept  deep 

Fur  dressing  eels  or  shoeing  horses. 

He  was  a  shrewd  and  sound  divine. 

Of  loud  dissent  the  mortal  terror ; 
And  when  by  dint  of  page  and  line. 

He  'stabUshed  truth  or  startled  error, 
The  Baptist  found  him  far  too  deep  ; 

The  Deist  ^hed  with  saving  sorrow, 
And  the  lean  Levito  went  to  sleep 

And  dreamt  of  eating  pork  to-morrow. 

He  wrote,  too,  in  a  quiet  way. 

Small  treatises  and  smaller  verses, 
And  11^  remarks  on  chalk  and  clay, 

And  hints  to  noble  lords  and  nurses ; 
True  histories  of  last  year's  ghost ; 

Lines  to  a  rinclet  or  a  turban, 
And  trifles  for  the  looming  Pott, 

And  nothings  for  Sylvonus  Urban. 

He  did  not  think  all  mischief  fair, 

Although  he  had  a  knack  of  joking ; 
He  did  not  make  himself  a  bc.ir, 

Although  he  had  a  taste  for  smoking. 
And  when  religious  sects  ran  mod 

He  held,  in  spite  of  all  his  learning, 
that  if  a  man's  beUef  is  bad 

It  will  not  be  improved  by  burning. 


And  he  was  kind,  and  loved  to  sit 

In  the  low  hut  or  garnished  cottage, 
And  praise  the  farmer's  homely  wit. 

And  share  the  widow's  homeUer  pottage. 
At  his  approach  complaint  grew  mild. 

And  when  his  hand  unbarred  the  shutter. 
The  clammy  lips  of  fever  smiled 

The  welcome  that  they  could  not  utter. 

He  always  had  a  tale  for  me 

Of  Julius  Ctesar  or  of  Venus ; 
From  him  I  learned  the  rule  of  throe, 

Caf  s-cradlc,  leap-frog,  and  Quas  genus ; 
I  used  to  singe  his  powdered  wig,  ■ 

To  steal  the  staff  he  put  such  trust  in. 
And  make  the  puppy  dance  a  jig 

When  he  began  to  quote  Augustine. 

That  Praed  should  have  gathered  so  little  fame 
ia  the  more  remarkable  as,  when  alive,  he  had  a 
reputation  even  superior  to  his  merits.  The  friend 
and  contemporary  of  Macaulay  at  Cambridge,  he 
awakened  an  equal  expectation  of  future  great- 
ness in  all  who  knew  them  both.  He  carried  off  as 
many  nniversity  prizes  as  the  embryo  historian ; 
ho  divided  with  him  the  applause  of  the  under- 
graduate audience  in  the  Union;  and  in  the  poems 
which  the  friendly  rivals  contributed  at  that  period 
to  Knight's  Magazine,  Praed  (with  one  glorious 
exception,  Tlie  Battle  of  Nasebtj)  surpassed  Macaulay 
altogether.  It  is  only  in  the  pages  of  that  extinct 
serifi,  and  here  and  there  in  other  dead  periodicals, 
that  the  treasures  of  Praed's  muse  can  be  found. 
In  politics,  Praed  was  a  Conservative,  and  in  the 
Songs  of  the  Civil  Wars  which  Macaulay  and  he 
contributed  to  the  pages  of  Mr  Knight,  took  the 
Cavalier  side,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following 
passage  from  his  ballad  of  Marston  Moor. 

'  To  horse !  to  horse !  Sir  Nicholas,  the  clarion's  note 

is  high ! 
To  horse !   to  horse !   Sir  Nicholas,  the  big  drum 

makes  reply ! 
Ere  tliis   liath   Lucas  marched,  with   his  gallant 

cavaliers, 
And  the  bray  of  Rupert's  trumpets  grows  fainter 

in  our  cars. 
To  horse !  to  horse  !   Sir  Nicholas !  White  Guy  is 

at  the  door, 
And  the  Bavcn  whets  his  beak  o'er  the  field  of 

Marston  Moor. 


Up  rose  the  Lady  Alice  from  her  brief  and  broken 

prayer. 
And  she  brought  a  silken  banner  down  the  narrow 

turret- stair ; 
Oh !  many  were  the  tears  that  those  radiant  eyes 

had  shed. 
As  she  traced  the  bright  word  "  Glory  "  in  the  gay 

and  glancing  thread ; 
And  mournfid  was  the  smile  which  o'er  those  lovely 

features  ran. 
As  she  said,  "  It  is  your  lady's  gift,  unfurl  it  in  the 

van!'' 


"  It  shall  flutter,  nolJe  wench,  where  the  best  and 

boldest  ride, 
Midst  the  steel-clad  files  of  Skip^ran,  the  black 

dragoons  of  Pride ; 
TIio  recreant  heart  of  Fairfax  shall  feel  a  sicklier 

qualm, 
And  the  rebel  hps  of  Oliver    give  out  a  louder 

psalm; 
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When  they  eeo  my  lady's  gewgaw  flaunt  proudly 

on  their  wing, 
And  hear  the  loyal  soldier's  ahoat,  "  For  God  and 

for  the  King  I" 

"n»  noon.    The  ranlu  arc  broken,  along  the  royal 

line 
They  fly,  the  braggarts  of  the  oourt !  the  bullies  of 

the  Rhine ! 
Stout   Lancdalc's   cheer  is   heard   no   more,   and 

Astley^  helm  ia  down, 
And  Rupert  shuaths  his  rapier,  with  a  cuzBe  and 

with  a  frown. 
And  cold  KewcasUe  mutters,  as  ho  follows  in  their 

aipht, 
"  The  German  boar  hod  beliter  far  have  snppcd  in 

York  to-night  1 " 

The   knight  is  left   alone,  his    steel-cap    cleft  in 

twain. 
His  good  buff  jerkin  crimson'd  o'er  with  many  a 

gory  stain : 
Yet  stiU  he  waves  his  banner,  and  cries  amid  the 

rout, 
"For  Church  and  King,  fair  gentlemen!  gpur  on, 

and  fight  it  out!" 
And  now  be  wards  a  Roundhead's  pike,  and  now  he 

hums  a  st.ive. 
And  now  he  quotes  a  stage-play,  and  now  he  fells  a 

knave. 

God  aid  thee  now.  Sir  Nicholas  I   thon  hast  no 

thought  of  fear ; 
God  aid  thee  now,  Sir  Miobolas!   for  fearful  odds 

are  here  I 
The  rebels   hem  thee   in,  and  at  every  cut  and 

thrust, 
"  Down,  down,"  they  cty,  "with  Belial  I  down  with 

him  to  the  dust !" 
"I  would,"  quoth  grim  old  Oliver,  "that  Belial's 

trustj'  sword. 
This  day  were  doing  battle  for  the  Saints  and  for 

thoLoid!" 

The  tendencies  of  Prned  induced  the  Conservative 
party  to  entertain  great  hopes  of  him  in  parliament ; 
bat  in  that  arena,  although  he  sat  for  some  years, 
he  made  no  figure.  In  1830,  he  was  elected  for 
Truro  ;  in  1835,  for  Yarmouth,  and  finally  for 
Aylesbury ;  lio  was  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Ointrol  under  the  Conservative  government  in 
1635.  When  ho  died,  stLU  young,  a  lament  arose 
from  a  large  circle  of  friends  that  he  had  done 
so  little,  and  tlmt  little  only  as  a  fashionable  poet 
But  a  fint-rate  fashionable  poet  la  siircly  equal 
to  a  second-rate  politician,  and  more  than  this, 
there  was  really  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Pracd 
would  ever  become.  He  exercisea  his  talents  in 
the  direction  for  which  thev  were  best  fitted,  ancl 
acquitted  himself  excellently  welL  He  wrote  at 
least  half-a-dozen  poema  which  deserve  to  live  as 
long  as  the  language,  and  to  be  popular  while 
hiunonr,  elegance,  and  pathos  etill  command  a 
welcome. 

The  biogrophy  of  Winthrop  Mackworth  Praed 
is  comprised  in  his  poems.  They  are  all  he  did 
with  wliich  mankind  at  large  has  any  concern. 
The  darling  of  a  fashionable  and  iutcUectu;il 
circle,  ho  lived  the  usual  buUerfly  life  of  his 
clu£8,  exccDt  for  the  parliamentary  experiments 
above  alluded  ta  His  influence  upon  his  con- 
temporaries—clearly traceable,  by  the  by,  in 
Macaulay's  early  poetic  elTort« — was  doubtless 
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very  considerable,  but  wo  have  no  means  of  esti- 
mating it. 

Theie  are  certain  men  to  whom  the  public  is 
not  introduced  except  by  proxy — such  as  Sidney 
Walker,  and  Arthur  H.  Halliuii — and  whoso 
merits  we  are  required  to  take  upon  trust.  Men 
of  judgment  to  whom  thev  were  justly  dear,  and 
who  estimated  them  highly,  evidence  warmly  in 
their  favour ;  at  last,  bull'  irritated  that  we  rei'uso 
to  welcome  a  shadow,  they  publish  their  Literary 
Remains.  In  nine  coses  out  of  ten,  the  disappiiiut- 
ment  of  the  piibliu  thereupon  is  umde  rudely 
manifest,  and  the  reputation  that  has  been  sought 
to  be  established  is  blown  to  the  windit.  At  the 
bead  of  all  authors  of  this  class  stands  Mackworth 
Praed,  but  with  this  important  dilference,  that  his 
Kcmain!) — oltliough  no  pious  British  hand  has  yet 
collected  them — more  uum  bear  oat  aU  that  wo 
hear  of  his  merits  from  private  sources.  It  is 
impossible  to  question  the  social  charms  of  the 
man  who  could  write  the  following  poem,  which 
fitly  concludes  this  sketch — 'a  poum,'  says  Miss 
Mitford,  'as  truthful  as  if  it  had  been  wnttcn  in 
prose  by  Jane  Austen.' 

THB  BELLI  OV  THS  BALL. 

'  Years,  years  ago,  ere  yet  my  dreams, 

Had  been  ot  being  wise  or  witty ; 

Ere  I  hod  done  witn  writing  themes, 

Or  yawned  o'er  this  infernal  "  Chitty," 
Years,  years  ago,  while  all  my  joya. 

Were  in  my  fowling-piece  and  filly. 
In  short,  while  I  was  yet  a  boy, 
I  fell  in  love  with  Laura  Lily. 

I  saw  her  at  a  country  ball 

There  where  the  sound  of  flute  and  fiddle, 
Gave  sign.ll,  sweet  in  thnt  old  lull. 

Of  hands  across  .-uid  down  the  middle ; 
Hers  was  the  subtlest  si>cll  by  for, 

Of  nil  that  sets  yoimg  hearts  romancing, 
She  was  our  queen,  our  rose,  our  star. 

And  when  she  danced— Oh,  heaven  1  licr  doncin;;  I 

She  talked  of  |)olitica  or  praycra. 

Of  Southey's  prose,  or  Wordsworth's  sonnets, 
Of  daggers,  or  of  dancing  b<!ars, 

Of  battles,  or  the  last  new  bonnets ; 
By  candle-light,  at  twelve  o'clock. 

To  me  it  mattered  not  a  tittle. 
If  those  bright  lipe  hod  quoted  Locke, 

I  might  have  thought  thoy  murmuttxl  Little, 

Through  sunny  May,  through  siJtry  June, 

1  loved  her  with  a  love  eternal ; 
I  spoke  her  praises  to  tin:  uioon, 

1  wrote  them  for  the  Sunday  journaL 
My  mother  lauded;  I  soon  found  out 

That  ancient  ladies  have  no  feiUiuK. 
Sly  father  frowned ;  but  how  should  gout 

Find  any  happiuess  iu  kneeling  } 

She  was  the  daughter  of  a  dean, 

Rich,  fat,  ail  "        '  '     lie ; 

Shi'  h.-iil  one  I  i  a, 

Wl,,,<...  ..,-,1,,.  I *v. 

H 


Her  iiocoud-«;«^ 
And  lord-L 
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Bat  title*  uid  the  tliree-per-centc, 

Aad  mortngw  aod  graat  rtdfttiona, 
And  India  Band*,  and  tithes  and  renta. 

Oh !  what  are  they  to  love'i  sensations  ? 
Black  tjcK  fair  foreheads,  clastering  locks, 

Sooh  wealth,  sach  hoooura  Cupid  chooses ; 
Be  OHV  as  little  for  the  stocks, 

▲a  Baron  Hotbschild  for  the  Moses. 

Sbm  dcetdied :  the  vale,  the  wood,  the  bench 

Grew  lonelier  from  hiT  pencil's  shading; 
8be  botanised :  I  envied  each 

Yooas  Uloasom  on  her  boudoir  fading ; 
8b»  WMtled  Handel :  it  was  grand, 

She  Bisda  the  Catalani  jealous ; 
Bw  looahed  the  oigan :  I  could  stand 

Ftar  boon  and  hoon  and  blow  the  boUuws. 

She  kept  an  album,  too,  at  home, 

Well  filled  with  all  au  album's  glories ; 
Painting  of  bntterflies  and  Rome ; 

IVMtcni  for  trimming  ;  Pcraian  storiia ; 
Soft  tBogt  to  Julia's  cockatoo ; 

Flsree  odes  to  famine  and  to  slaughter, 
And  autographs  of  Prince  Lo  Boo, 

And  recipes  for  elder-water. 

And  she  was  flattered,  worshipped,  bored, 

Bar  steps  were  watched,  her  dress  was  noted, 
Her  poodle-dog  was  quite  adored, 

Har  anings  were  eitrsmely  quoted. 
flhi  laagned,  aod  every  heart  was  gUd, 

Aa  if  the  taxes  were  abolished: 
She  frowned,  and  ertry  look  was  sod, 

Aa  if  the  opera  were  (lemoUshod. 

She  emiled  on  many  jost  for  fun — 

I  knew  that  there  was  nothing  in  it : 
I  was  Um  fint,  the  only  ouc, 

Ikr  baart  IumI  tbou^t  of  for  a  minute. 
I  knew  it,  for  she  told  me  so, 

In  phrase  that  was  divinely  moulded ; 
Bm  wrote  a  charming  hand,  and  oh  I 

Bow  neatly  all  her  notes  were  foMctl. 

Oor  Inre  wa«  Uke  most  other  loves  — 


A  litti-  -1 

-   ••  '■iH«  shiver; 

A  naetnv  < 

..f  gloves, 

Aad-f 

u(>ou  the  river ; 

Swaejeal 

.•  one's  heir; 

Sooeh 

m  brokua-hearted ; 

A  miBiatun,' ; 

a  iDck  of  hair ; 

Iba  usaal  wws  ;  and  then  wo  partciL 

Wsnsrtal ;  months  and  yean  rollfd  by. 

We  Biet  l^gain  some  stmiraeni  after ; 
Oar  iHitinK  vas  all  sob  ami  sit;h  ! 

Oar  iiiwting  was  all  mirth  and  laughter ! 
for  ia  my  heart's  most  secret  cell 

tVra  Dad  been  many  other  lodeerr  - 
Aad  sb»  was  a(<  the  ball-nxim  Im^p, 

Bat  emif  UiatoeM— eomething— Kogen ! 

W.  IL  FfeMd  wu  bom  in  1802  and  died  in  1839. 


TUB  raa  nxnxs  on  the  tiiaukk. 

frjfi'h  sfatiaiiKni.  in  jiast  days,  felt   a  diflivitlty 

•lioCllw  hesmf}  "f  tirnn  hxt  ri'tidiTrd  very  littlt"  mon- 

'  lUe  tbaj'  '   kind  i>f  gecoiuUry 

t  against  the  law — 

ni«»n;  iij{  with  criminals, 

j'    ako  4sBHT«  aeni  «  aw-fnl  than  that 

«*  J'^th.     WhiiJi  .....-,,. — un,  silent  imprison- 


ment, and  imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  have  all 
had  their  advocates,  as  being  most  effective  for  the 
purpose  in  view;  and  if  the  first  of  these  four  has 
given  way  before  the  advanced  humanity  of  Engliab 
society,  the  other  three  still  form  a  debatable  ground 
omone  thinking  persons.  Early  in  the  reign  of  George 
III.,  there  were  so  many  kinds  of  crime  for  whiSi 
capital  punishments  were  indicted,  that  executions 
used  to  take  place  in  London  nearly  every  week, 
giving  rise  to  a  very  unhealthy  tone  of  feeling 
among  the  lower  cUss.  It  was  as  a  means  ol 
devismg  a  severs  mode  of  punishment  short  of  death, 
that  the  Hulks  on  the  Thames  were  iotroduceU,  in 
1776.  '  Hulk  '  is  a  nautical  name  for  any  old  shiji, 
applied  to  tem|>orary  purposes  after  its  sco-goiug 
qualities  have  become  mipaircd ;  it  has  often  Deen 
appUed  to  prison-shijis,  fashioned  out  of  old  men-of- 
war  ;  but  these  prison-ships  have  sometimes  been 
constructed  for  this  special  purpose,  and  yet  the  term 
'  hulk '  remains  in  use  as  a  sbort  and  easy  designation. 
The  avowed  object  in  1770,  was  'to  eni[iloy  prisoners 
in  some  kind  of  hard  labour  for  the  pubUc  benefit ; ' 
the  severity  and  the  continuance  of  the  labour  being 
made  dependent  on  the  good-conduct  of  each  prisoner. 
8pecial  care  was  to  be  token  that  the  imprisonment, 
while  on  the  one  hand  not  cruel,  should  on  the  other 
not  be  am\foriahU.  "Tliey  [tlio  prisoners]  are  to  bo 
employed  in  aa  much  la)>our  as  they  can  sustain ;  to 
be  fed  with  legs  and  shins  of  beef,  ox-cheek,  and  such 
other  coarse  food ;  to  have  nothing  to  drink  but 
water  or  small-beer ;  to  bo  clad  in  some  sqimlid  uni- 
form ;  never  to  bo  visited  without  the  consent  of  the 
orcrseets;  and  never  to  be  suppbed  with  any  gifts 
from  other  persona,  either  in  money  or  otherwise.' 
The  Thamee  between  Woolwich  and  Barking  being 
much  choked  with  mud,  it  was  deemed  a  useful  work 
to  employ  convicts  in  dredging.  A  vessel  was  built, 
neither  a  ship,  tender,  nor  bghter,  but  combining 
something  of  all  three :  on  a  ^an  approved  by  the 
king  in  cuuucil.  Part  of  the  stem  was  decked  in  as 
a  oleeping-place  for  the  convicts,  port  of  the  forecastle 
was  enclosed  for  the  overseer,  and  the  rest  of  the 
vessel  was  open.  There  were  overhanging  platforms, 
on  which  the  men  could  stand  to  work ;  and  on  ona 
of  these  was  '  a  m.'icliine  called  a  David,  with  a  wind- 
lass, for  raising  the  ballast ' — which  was  probably  the 
same  thing  as  sailors  now  call  a  davit.  The  vessel  h.td 
s]>oco  for  about  thirty  tons  of  sand,  mud,  or  ballast, 
dred -ikI  up  from  the  'rhnmes. 

Siicli  was  the  hiUk  or  prison-ship,  which  was 
nlnced  under  the  management  of  Mr  Duncan  Camp- 
udl,  a  sort  of  superintendent  of  convicts.  On  the 
I5th  01  JiUy,  in  the  above-named  year,  the  first  fiorty 
of  convicts,  chained  two  and  two  by  the  leg,  entcretl 
the  ship,  and  commenced  their  labours  oil'  Barking 
Creek.  Many  violent  encounters  took  place  before 
the  convicts  cnuld  bo  brought  to  understand  the 
reality  of  the  system.  On  one  occasion,  several  of 
thorn  attomi>tcd  to  get  off  their  chains ;  they  were 
Hogged,  and  made  to  work  harder  as  a  consequence. 
On  Biiotbcr  occasion,  five  of  them  slipi>ed  down  into 
a  Ixiat,  and  rowed  off;  they  were  pursued,  and  fired 
at;  two  were  killed,  one  wounded,  and  two  recaptured. 
One  day,  during  a  violent  north  wind,  the  hulk  was 
driven  across  from  Barking  Creek  to  Woolwrich ; 
fourteen  of  the  convicts  rose  on  the  keejiers,  com- 
pelled thcni  to  keep  liclow,  and  cscapol ;  a  naval 
officer  uioctiu);  them  on  the  Qreenwich  roa>l,  i>er- 
8iiadc<I  eight  n{  them  to  n'tum  to  the  vessel ;  of  the 
six  who  refiis'.'.I,  soni"  were  afterwards  captured  and 
linn^i'il.  In  a  further  instance,  eight  convicts  effocta- 
ally  cscnjx.-d  ;  they  scizctl  the  arm-chest,  took  pistols, 
intiniidntefl  the  keepers,  and  made  off  in  an  open 
boat  This  s>-stem  ot  working  in  hulks  had  a  long 
trial  on  the  Tb.-unes,  but  gradually  gave  way  to  other 
arrangements. 
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fH  EiuiUlIi!a.i,  eoofei»>r,  patriareli  of  Antioch,  338. 
81  Eller,  or  Helicr,  hermit  and  martjrr. 

Dom. — CurDcadc*,  fouoder  of  th«  'New  .Kadnmj' 
aebool  of  philoKiphy,  217  n,  o.,  Cyrene ;  JoKph  Wilton, 
senlptor,  1722, /yxuion,-  Sir  Jcnhnit  Bejrnolds,  celebtated 
painter,  1723,  Plympton,  Iieromhirc 

Died. — Anno  Ankcw,  miirtyrod  ot  Smithfipid,  1540; 
TointnMO  Aniollo  (by  contrwtion  jVrt»anutlo),  celebrated 
rovolationttry  leader,  nmrdcreii  by  the  pofulace  at  Naples, 
1G47  ;  John  Feonion,  biabop  of  Cheator,  aothor  of  Expo- 
tilion  nf  the  Creed.  IfiSO,  ChaUr;  Fraofoia  Le  Tcllier, 
Morqaia  do  Ixiuvoia,  chancellor  of  Fnince,  1*59),  Pari*; 
I)r  Tbomni  Yaldcn.  poet,  1736;  Peter  III.,  czar  of 
Buaaia,  husband  to  the  Emprea  Calhnrioe,  stntnglcd,  1762 ; 
Jean  I/)aia  Dclolmc,  writer  on  the  Britiah  constitntion, 
1806  ;  John  Adolphna,  historical  writer,  1815,  Limdon ; 
Margaret  FuIKt  Uwoli,  American  aathoroai,  perithed  at 
leo,  1850  ;  Picrro  Jean  do  Beranger,  dittinguiabed  French 
lyrical  poet,  1857,  Parii, 

HABOABET   FULLER   OSSOLL 

Not  in  England  nor  in  France  is  the  influence 
of  women  on  Bociclv  bo  active  and  bo  manifest  na 
in  New  England.  iMie  ugiUition  there  for  Women's 
KighU)  ia  meroly  an  evidence  of  actual  power, 
seeking  its  recognition  in  civic  insignia.  Every 
Btndeut  of  American  society  lias  noted  the  wide 
diffusion  of  intellectual  ability,  along  with  an 
absence  of  genius,  or  the  concentration  of  eminent 
mental  gifts  in  individuals.  There  is  an  abundance 
of  cleverness  dispbyed  in  politics,  letters,  and  arts — 
there  ia  no  want  of  daring  and  ambition — but  there 
is  a  strange  lack  of  originality  and  greatnesa.  The 
same  is  true  of  tlic  feminine  side  of  the  people,  A 
laTRcr  number  of  educated  women,  able  to  write 
well  and  talk  well,  it  would  be  difficidt  to  find  in 
any  European  country,  but  among  them  all  it 
•would  be  vain  to  look  for  a  Madame  de  Stael,  or 
a  Miss  Marlincau.  Perhaps  lliose  are  right  who 
.cite  Margaret  Fuller  as  the  fairest  representative 
of  the  excellences,  defects,  and  aspirations  of  the 
women  of  New  England. 

She  w^as  the  daughtvr  uf  a  lawyer,  and  was  born 
at  Cambridge  Port,  MajiHiwhuRctt.'",  on  the  23d  of 
May  1810.  fler  father  iiiuloriook  \o  cduciiti<  her  him- 
self, and  finding  her  a  willing  ami  nn  able  scholar, 
he  crammed  her  with  learning,  curly  and  late,  in 
dcusou  utid  out  uf  scnson,  Uer  intellect  become 
pn'ternntiirftlly  developed,  to  the  life-long  cost  of 
Iier  heiilth.  Uy  day.  kIiu  was  sliewn  about  as  a 
youllifid  jirodigy  ;  unil  by  night,  she  wasasomnam- 
Dillist,  and  n  i>rey  to  Bj)pclral  illusions  and  night- 
mare. A»  ahii  lulvanciyl  into  womanliood,  she 
pnmued  hi-r  uliidifia  with  inoesinaut  energj-.  'Very 
early  1  knew,'  alio  once  wrote,  'that  the  only 
object  In  life  1«  t^grow.'  She  learned  German,  and 
modu  itn  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  writings 
i'  ■'  "  '  '  '  ■  passionately  admired.  Her 
:  leaving  her  no  fortune,  and 

I"  inuiiiiuii  i..i-i,i,  (he  turned  &choolmiBtrox3. 
Iler  n  putjilion  for  le.iming,  ond  for  extraordinary 
,.i. .,...  1,, ,,  in  couversatiou,  had  become  widely  dii- 
I  I  lu-numl  B<.ifct*)ti,  and  her  .icquidntancc 

by  movt  ]>r(M»li-  v.irli  ;itiv  litiT-irA*  l)r»> 
'■  About  ihi  ;iiced  to 

.'  iiu,  who  (!'  i.  r  under 
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the  middle  height,  with  fair  complexion  and  fair 
strong  hair,  of  extreme  phiinness,  with  a  trick  of 
perpetually  opening  and  shutting  her  eyelids,  and 
a  nasal  tone  of  voice.  She  made  a  disagreeable 
impression  on  meet  penons,  including  those  who 
snbsequently  became  ner  best  Mends ;  and  to  such 
an  extreme,  that  they  did  not  wish  to  be  in  the 
same  room  with  her.  This  was  partly  the  effect 
of  her  manners,  which  expressed  an  overweeninz 
sense  of  power,  and  slight  esteem  of  others,  and 
portly  the  prejudice  of  ner  £une,  for  she  had  many 
jealous  rivals.  She  was  a  wonderfol  mimic,  and 
could  send  children  into  ecstasies  with  her  imp)er- 
Bonations  ;  but  to  this  faculty  she  joined  a  danger- 
ous repute  for  satire,  which  mode  her  a  terror  to 
grown  people-  '  The  men  thought  she  carried  too 
many  guns,  and  the  women  did  not  like  one  who 
despised  them.'  Mr  Eraer?on,  at  their  lirst  meeting, 
was  repelled.  'We  shall  never  get  far,'  said  he  to 
himsell,  but  he  was  mistaken.  Her  appearance, 
tmlikc  that  of  many  people,  was  the  worst  of  Miss 
Fuller.  Her  faults  and  weaknesses  were  aU  super- 
ficial, and  obvious  to  the  most  casual  observer. 
They  dwindled,  or  were  lost  sight  of,  in  fuller 
knowledge.  When  the  first  repulse  was  over,  she 
revealed  new  excellences  every  day  to  those  who 
happilv  made  her  their  friend.  'The  day  was 
never  long  enough,'  says  Mr  Emerson,  'to  exhaust 
her  opident  memory  ;  and  I,  who  knew  her  inti- 
mately for  ten  years — from  July  1836  to  August 
1846— never  saw  her  without  surprise  at  her  new 
powers.  She  was  an  active,  inspiring  companion 
and  correspondent.  All  the  art,  the  thought,  and 
the  nobleness  in  New  England,  seemed  related  to 
her  and  she  to  them.' 

The  expression  of  her  self-complacency  was 
startling  in  its  thoroughness  and  frankness.  She 
spoke  in  the  quietest  mimner  of  the  girls  she  had 
forrocfl,  the  young  men  who  owed  everj-thing  to  her, 
and  the  fine  companions  she  had  long  ago  e.^austed. 
In  the  coolest  way  she  said  to  her  friends:  'I  now 
know  all  the  people  worth  knowing  in  America, 
and  I  find  no  intellect  comparable  to  my  own! 
Some,  w^ho  felt  most  offence  at  those  arrogant  dis- 
plays, were  yet,  on  further  reflection,  compelled  to 
admit,  that  if  lioastfu],  they  were  at  anyrate  not 
far  from  tnie.  Her  sympathies  were  manifold,  and 
wonderfully  subtle  and  delicate  ;  and  young  and 
old  resorted  to  her  for  confession,  comfort,  nnd 
eounscL  Ucr  influence  was  indeed  powerful  .ind 
far-reaching.  She  wos  no  flotterer.  With  on 
absolute  truthfulness,  she  spoke  out  }ier  heart  to 
nil  her  confidants,  and  from  her  lips  they  heard 
their  faults  recited  with  submission,  and  received 
advice  as  though  from  un  oracle. 

It  was  in  conversation  that  Miss  Fuller  Bhono. 
She  woidd  enter  a  party,  and  commence  talking  to 
u  neighbour.  Gradually,  listeners  would  collect 
around  her  until  the  whole  room  became  her 
audience.  On  such  occasions  she  ia  said  to  h.ivo 
discoursed  as  one  inspired  ;  and  her  face,  lighted 
up  with  feeling  and  intellect,  dissolved  its  plain- 
ness, if  not  deformity,  in  beauty  of  expression. 
Some  of  her  friend.^  lunied  this  fucidty  to  account, 
by  opening  a  conversation-class  in  Bijstoti  in  1839, 
over  which  Miss  Fuller  presided.  Slv  .  ■^■■■>  ■!  the 
proceedings  with  nn  ext>mipore  addn  ich 

diseu'ision    folluwed.     The    class   wa.;   by 

some  of  the  most  intellectual  women  of  the 
American  Athena,  and  very  favourable  memories 
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Jitawrred  of  the  gmct;  and  ability  with  which 

pnddent  did  ber  tiliare  of  duty. 

llach  of  Miiw  Fullor's  freedom  and  force  of 

ntt'Tniire  dc«prtrd  tier  wh'-n  she  essayed  to  write, 

iiiit  licr  papers  being 

of  licr  poWL-rs.    She 

'    I  quarterly  given 

;  il  and  recondite 

;  iiimo  to  Mr  EiQerson. 

In  l(yi  '■  'W  York,  and  accepted 

ttfrioc    .-, ..ir    to    the    New    i'ark 

TrUtuu;  "P""'  '>-""'  which  eilie  was  singularly 
imfitt<Hl.  The  liack-writcr  of  the  daily  press  is 
i'  ,  to  spin  a  column  or  two  on  anv  new 

1'  .int  notice,  but  Miss  Fuller  could  only 

*  vie  leisure, and  when  in  a  proper  moon, 
■*  !  had  ',>ften  to  be  waited  for  throuf;li 
'■  ■  ^•,  Mr  Horace  Greeley,  the 
f-  i[iprcciatetl  the  genius  of  the 
I                                    iii-r  to  work  in  her  own  way. 

1 1  ity  occurred  for  a  visit  to 
Eunij"  '  ol  desire  ;  and  afti^r  a  tour 

Ibonci  :  mil,  and  France,  »he  made 

•  jmloi.,,'-.  -....  ...   .:.ily,  and  in  December  1847, 

u*  wa>  married  to  Count  Cisoli,  a  poor  Roman 
luiTilf.  ntturied  to  the  papal  hou.sehola.  Concern- 
i;  n-rolc  tohermother:  '  He  is  not  inany 

I-  _  I  a  i>erRon  an  j>eople  in  gencr.il  expect 

to  tmd  with  rae.  He  had  no  instructor  except  an 
nIH  ;irir«f,  who  entirely  neglected  his  education  ; 

'it  is  contained  in  Wika  he  is  absolutely 
t  h«  has  no  enthnsiaiim.    On  the  other 
1  "    ,i   pnicticjil  sense  ;  has  been 

4  '  all  that  lias  passed  Iwfore 

hi  ;p  ■■  M.nse  of  duty,  a  very  sweet 

t«i  j- •  '  native  rcDnement.     His  love  for 

me  k.  „...-.-,....  ■,-n,\  niost  tender.'     The 

tenjpV'  d  Yankee  woman  with 

tki  «lbi-        iterly  d'.-8litul<i  of  Ihnt 

caksn  which  she  haii  set  aUive  all  jirice,  seemed 
to  wauj  M  old  OS  inexplicjible.  It  was  only  another 
tBnrtnUion  of  the  saying,  that  extremes  meet ; 
■ad  Uio«'  wh"  l'.Ti"W  how  impossible  it  is  for  IvMjfcs 
md  til'  1 0  till  a  woman's  heart  (and 

Xdir  r  _Tcat  and  veiy  tender  heart), 

■*<"  ■  I"  felt  a  strange  and  happy 

j>  lovo. 

iii's,  and  when,  in  1848, 

r  every  kinplnm  on  the 

.;,.;   Ilidy's  d.'iy  of  U'deiiip 

i.    During  the  siege  of  Rome 

1  :ri  a  hosTiital  nurse,  and 

|i  inspired   extniordinan* 

lis.     When  Rome  fell, 

-en  country  vanished,  and 

t  1  America,    '  Beware  of  the 

_•  of  a  forttuic-teller  to 

of  gloomy  forebodings 

■  111  ni  a  mercliant-shiii.    At 

jp,  the  captain  sickenc*!  and 

\  in  its  most  inalignnnt 

ir.eil,   and   then   their 

;i-d,  thongh  tlieir  lives 

the  coaet  of  AmericA 

V('r\'  moniing  of  the 

1.  Kith  .July  1850,  the 

1   beach.      For  twelve 

-id  went  to  pieces,  they 

■  <■  urnl  jiassengers  were 

tlu!  wavui,  uuly  one  ur  two  reaching 


the  laud  alive.  Tlie  bodies  of  Ossoli  aiid  his  wife 
were  never  found,  but  their  child  was  ^va3hed 
ashore,  and  carried  to  Margaret's  sonowing  mother. 

DE   BEBAKOER. 

Notwithstanding  the  'De'  prefixed  to  his  name, 
the  illustrious  French  songster  was  of  the  humble-st 
orif.'in.  In  youth,  the  natural  energies  of  his 
intellect  led  him  to  authorship  ;  but  he  was  at 
first  like  to  starve  by  it,  and  had  at  one  moment 
serious  thoughts  of  eidisting  as  a  soldier  in  the 
expedition  to  Egypt,  when  he  was  succoured  Ijy 
the  generosity  of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  who  conferred 
on  him  the  income  he  was  entitled  to  as  a  member 
of  the  Institute.  It  was  not  without  cause,  and  a 
cause  honourable  to  his  feelings,  that  Bcrnngcr 
was  ever  after  a  zealous  Bonaparlist.  Boranger  is, 
without  doubt,  the  most  popular  poet  of  Franco ; 
men  of  literature,  citizens,  workmen,  peasants, 
everybody,  in  fact,  singa  his  songs.  Vet  Ids 
modesty  was  never  spoiled  by  flattery  ;  whea  a 
professor  of  high  standing  spoke  in  his  presence  of 
Ids  '  immortal  works ;'  he  replied :  'My  dear  friend, 
I  believe  really  that  I  am  overpraised  ;  permit  mo 
to  doubt  the  immortality  of  my  poems.  At  the 
opening  of  my  career,  the  French  song  had  no 
other  pretension  than  to  enliven  a  dessert  I  asked 
if  it  woiUd  not  be  possible  to  raise  its  tone,  and  u.se 
it  as  the  interpreter  of  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  a 
generous  nation.  At  a  dinner  given  by  M.  Lioffitte, 
where  Benjamin  Constant  was  present,  I  sang  one 
of  mv  iirst  songs,  when  the  latter  declared  tnat  a 
new  horizon  was  opened  to  poetry.  This  encouraged 
me  to  jiorsevere.' 

The  circumstances  of  the  times  favoured  tho 
poet ;  he  never  ceased  to  sing  the  glories  of  France, 
and  parricularly  of  the  Empire.  Yet  he  is  most 
truly  himself  in  those  little  dnunas,  where,  placing 
a  single  person  on  the  scene,  he  expresses  tho 
national  feeling,  such  as  Lc  Vicux  Sertjent,  Lt  Eoi 
iTIvftol;  whilst  lie  w,is  said  to  be  tho  only  man 
who  knew  how  to  make  riches  popular,  he  had 
another  secrt-t,  how  to  render  hia  own  poverty 
almost  as  iuexhauF-tible  in  kindnesses  as  the  rich. 
He  never  would  receive  anything,  and  lived  to  the 
List  on  the  profits  of  his  works,  leaving  Ids  small 
fortune  to  be  divided  among  a  few  poor  and  old 
friemls. 


ROYAL   VISIT  TO   MEBCHAlfT  TAILORS     HALL. 

On  the  Iflth  of  July  1G07,  James  I.,  accom- 
panied by  Henrj',  Prince  of  Wales,  visited  the 
Alerchant  Tailors'  Company  of  London,  at  their 
hall,  in  Threaducedle  Street.  Tlie  recoids  of  the 
compimy  contain  several  interesting  notices  of  this 
royal  visit.  A  sliort  time  previous  to  its  taking 
plfvce,  a  meeting  was  held  to  consult  how  the  king 
could  be  best  entertained  ;  and  Alderman  Sir  John 
Sw^Tinerton  was  entreated  'to  confer  with  Mr 
Benjamin  Jonson,  the  ])oet,  about  a  speech  to  Imj 
miide  to  welcome  his  majesty,  and  for  music,  and 
otiirr  invi-nlions.'  From  the  same  source  we  also 
glean  the  following  account  of  the  entertainment : 

'At  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  there  was  a  chair 
of  estate,  where  his  majesty  sat :  and  u  very  propiT 
child,  well.«poken,  being  clotheil  like  an  Angel  of 
Gladness,  with  a  taper  of  frankincens<!  buniing  in 
his   haa>.l,  delivered  a  short  speech,  conUiining 
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eighteen  vereen,  devised  by  Mr  Ben.  Jonfon, 
trhick  pleased  his  majesty  marvelloualy  well  And 
upon  either  side  of  the  nail,  in  the  windows  near 
the  upper  end,  were  galleries  made  for  music,  in 
either  of  W'hich  were  seven  singular  choice 
musicians,  playing  on  their  lutes,  and  in  the  ship, 
which  did  nang  aloft  in  the  hall,  vrere  three  rare 
men  and  very  skilful,  who  sunc  to  his  majesty  ; 
wherein  it  is  to  be  rememliered,  that  the  niultitudu 
and  noise  was  so  great,  that  the  lutes  ond  songs 
could  scarcely  be  heard  or  understood.  And  then 
lii.s  majesty  went  up  into  the  king's  chamber,  where 
he  ilined  alone  at  a  table  which  wm  provided  only 
for  Ilia  majesty,  in  which  chamber  were  placed  a 
very  rich  pair  of  organs,  whereupon  Mr  Jolin  Bull, 
doctor  of  musir^  and  brother  of  this  company,  did 
play  all  the  dinner-time.' 

After  dinner,  James  was  presented  with  a  purse 
of  gold  ;  but  on  being  shewn  a  list  of  the  eight 
kings,  and  other  great  men,  who  had  l)een  members 
of  the  company,  he  declined  to  add  his  name  to  it ; 
stating  that  he  already  belonged  to  another  guUtl, 
but  that  his  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  should  at 
once  become  a  Merchant  Tailor.  Then  all  descended 
to  the  great  hall,  where  the  prince,  having  dined, 
was  presented  with  a  purse  of  gold,  and  the  garland 
being  put  on  his  head,  he  was  made  free  of  the 
company  amidst  loud  acclamations  of  joy.  During 
this  ceremony,  the  king  atoo<l  in  a  new  window 
made  for  the  piirpose,  'beliolding  all  with  a 
gracious  kingly  aspect.' 

'  After  all  which,  his  majesty  came  down  to  the 
great  hall,  and  sitting  in  uis  chair  of  csUitc,  did 
hear  a  melotUous  song  of  farewell  by  the  three  rare 
men  in  the  ship,  being  apparelled  in  watchet*  silk, 
like  seamen,  which  song  so  pleased  his  majefity, 
tliat  he  caused  it  to  be  sung  three  times  over.' 

MOCK-EtECTION   IN   THE   KINg's   BENCH. 

In  the  old  bad  system  of  imprisonment  for  debt, 
there  were  many  evils,  but  none  worse  than  th>? 
enforced  idleness  undergone  by  the  prisoners.  It 
is  ea^  to  understand  how  a  man  who  had  been 
long  kept  in  prison  come  out  a  worse  member  of 
society  than  he  went  in.  The  sufferers,  in  genenil, 
made  wonderful  struggles  to  get  their  time  flllefl 
up,  though  it  was  too  often  with  things  little 
calculated  for  their  benefit  Sometimes  special 
amusements  were  got  up  amongst  them.  In  1827, 
the  inmates  of  the  King's  Bench  Prison,  in  Loudon, 
,  devised  one  of  such  a  nature,  that  public  attention 
was  attracted  by  it.  It  was  proposed  that  they 
should  elect  o  member  to  represent  '  Tenterdtn ' 
(o  slang  name  for  the  prison)  in  parliament.  Three 
candidates  were  put  up,  one  of  whom  was  Lieutenant 
Meredith,  an  eccentric  naval  officer.  All  the  chnmc- 
tcristics  of  a  regular  election  were  burlesque*!. 
Addresses  from  the  candidates  to  the  '  worthy  and 
independent  electors'  were  printed  and  placarded 
about  the  walls  of  the  prison ;  squibs  were  written, 
and  songs  sung,  disparaging  the  contending  ]<arti('«  ; 
proccstdons  were  oi;ganiae<l  with  flags,  trapjiinps  and 
mufdc,  to  take  the  several  candidiitcs  to  visit  tlie 
several  'Colleginns'  (Le.,  prisoners)  in  their  roome; 
speeches  were  made  in  the  courtvards,  full  of 
grote«>|ue  humour ;  a  high-sheri^  and  other 
officers  were  chosen  to  conduct  the  proceedings 
in  a  dignified  way ;  and  the  electors  were  invited 
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to  'rush  to  the  poU'  early  on  Monday  morning, 
the  16th  of  July.  The  turnkeys  of  the  prison 
entered  into  the  fun.  WliUo  lliese  prcliniinarj' 
plans  were  engaging  attention,  a  creditor  happmoil 
to  enter  the  prison  ;  and  seeing  the  prisoners  so 
exceedingly  joyous,  declared  that  such  a  kiml  of 
imprisonment  for  debt  could  be  no  punishment ; 
.■uid  he  therefore  liberated  his  debtor.  Whether 
owing  to  this  singular  result  of  prison-discipline 
(or  indiscipline),  or  an  apprehension  of  evils  that 
might  follow,  Mr  Jones,  marshal  of  the  prison, 
stopped  the  whole  proceedings  on  the  morning  of 
the  16th.  This,  however,  he  did  in  so  violent  and 
injudiciou.1  a  way  as  to  exasperate  the  whole  of  the 
prisoners — some  of  whom,  although  debtors,  were 
still  men  of  education  and  self-respect  They 
resented  the  lan^igc  tised  towards  them,  and  the 
treatment  to  which  they  were  subjected ;  until  at 
length  a  squad  of  Foot-guanls,  with  fixed  bayonets, 
forcibly  drove  some  of  the  leaders  into  a  filthy 
'black -hole'  or  place  of  confinement  The  matter 
caused  a  few  days'  further  excitement,  both  within 
and  without  the  prison ;  and  it  was  generally 
thought  that  a  more  good-humoiircd  course  of 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  marshal  would  hi»ve 
brought  the  whole  affair  to  a  better  ending. 

AN   APPLE-STALL   DISCUSSED   IN  PARLIAMENT. 

A  cose  which  attracted  some  notice  and  created 
some  amusement  in  1861,  serves,  although  trifling  in 
itself,  to  illimtrato  the  tenacity  with  which  rights  of 
any  kind  are  mainttuncd  in  England.  Daring  n 
jKriod  of  several  years,  strollers  in  Hyde  Park, 
particularly  cluldron,  were  familiar  with  ibc  '  White 
b'nttage,'  a  small  stmcture  near  the  east  end  of  the 
Soqwntine,  at  the  jimction  of  several  footpath-i 
In  this  cottage  Ann  Hicka  dispensed  apples,  nuts, 
gingerbread,  cokes,  giogcr-becr,  Ac.  It  had  grown 
up  from  B  mere  oi>en  stall  to  something  like  a  amall 
tenement,  simply  through  the  pertinacious  applications 
of  the  stall-kcopcr  to  jicraona  in  office.  Until  184.3, 
there  was  an  old  conduit  at  that  sfint,  once  oonnocteil 
with  a  miniature  water-fall,  but  occupied  then  by  Ann 
Hicks  for  the  purposes  of  her  small  dealings.  This 
was  pidled  down,  and  her  establishment  was  reduced 
to  a  mere  open  st.ill.  Ann  Hicks,  who  appc.'irs  to 
have  been  an  apt  letter-writer,  wrote  to  Loni  Lincoln, 
at  that  timu  Chief  C<imraissioner  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  stating  that  her  stall  consisted  merely  of  a 
table  with  a  canvas  awning,  and  begging  for  j>crmis- 
sion  to  have  some  kind  of  lock-np  into  which  she 
could  place  her  wares  at  night  ijbe  was  thereforo 
oUowcd  to  moke  some  such  wooden  erection  as  thoao 
which  ha  ve  long  existed  near  the  Spring  (iordco  comer 
of  St  James'  Fork.  She  wrote  agaiii,  after  a  time, 
1    ■  ■■  r  a  very  small   brick  enclosure,  as  being 

M"  at  iiii;ht  than  one  of  wood;    this  was 

u:.       iy  granttil,    K?cau3e  quite  contrary  to   the 

iTi^nrral  orraogemcntB  for  the  manogemont  of  the  park ; 

but  as   she   was   importnnut'-.  nnd    pTnindnl    other 

pers^pns  to  Biipi>ort  licr  sp) 

Ann  Ilicks  jnit  »  wide  inter 

for  she  not  only  built  a  1 

built  a  httlo  window  a«  v 

She  wrote  ni/ain.  savini'  thi 

enough ;  Ti: 

space  for  1 


■  von. 

■■•»», 

r'.Hiiii,  (uit  ahu 

'Ic  door  to  it 

r  was  not  lorga 

a  little  higher,  to  afford 

U™?    Ym,  jirovidod  the 


total  height  <bd  uot  cxcttil  livn  ft'ct    .Shu  wrote  again, 
might    she    rci>air    the    roof,    which    was    becoming 

l.-.Tiyt     O!.'— '■ —■-..-■■    .1 ■■•:  ...1.,  — .^Jrplf 

the  roof,  br  i.;h 

it ;   and   a-l  little 

brick    firpplao«,    wliureoa    she  euithl   cuuduet    small 
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cooking  opmtioni.  Sliv  wrtrto  Again,  atating  that 
43n  boya  uutoyoi  hor  by  lookiiig  in  at  tho  littlo 
wiaiow :  might  ahe  intt  np  b  few  hnrdlcs,  to  keep 
Hicm  at  a  distance  ?  This  being  alloirod,  ahe  gnuln:illy 
noTtd  the  Irardla  furtlior  and  fitrthor  outwards,  till 
Aa  bad  cnalaMd  a  littlo  garden.  Thus  the  open 
MaO  Aerdopcd  into  a  miuiatarc  tenement.  Lord 
BcTiBiaar  came  into  office  as  chief-commissioner  in 
1891^  ami  fonnd  that  Ann  Uicka  hod  given  the 
■ffieiala  a*  mock  trouble  aa  if  she  had  been  a  person 
«f  tk*  fint  oonaeqneiioe.  Preparations  wcic  at  thnt 
tana lieing  made  for  the  great  Exhibition  of  ISSI,  and 
H  waa  '<*««~^  proper  to  remorc  o1  istnictions  as  much 
aa  pnaibla  from  the  Park.  Ann  Hicks  was  rc<|iio.stc<l 
to  Tmaxavt  tho  wliite  cottage.  She  Untly  refused, 
uaertiiu:  that  the  ^ound  was  her  own  by  vested 
ri|^  She  told  a  attiry  to  the  effect  that,  about  a 
ImaJfadraan  earlier,  her  grandfather  hod  aavcd 
Gaoi^  TC  from  peril  in  the  Serpentine ;  that,  as  a 
RWBtd,  b*  hod  obtained  permisiion  to  hold  a 
wmuneDt  stall  in  the  park  ;  that  be  had  held  this 
aurtag  a  lone  life,  and  then  hia  son,  and  then  Ann 
Ilifkj;  and  tnat  ahe  Lad  iocnrrcd  an  expenditoro  of 
£130  in  building  tho  white  cottage.  After  due 
iaipiliy,  no  evidence  could  he  fonnd  other  than  th.it 
Ana  UickM  had  long  had  a  aUll  in  that  spot  L<ird 
itftaoax,  viahins  to  bo  on  the  right  side,  applic<l  to 
the  I>nkp  of  Wellington,  aa  ranger  of  Hyao  Park ; 
•■     ■  ■  ran,  punctu.ll  and  precise  in  email  m.itters 

1  luaed  the  whole  matter  to  be  inveatiaated 

in  A  Kou'.iUiT.  Tlio  result  was  that  Ann  Uicks's 
nary  was  utterly  discrodited,  ond  she  was  ordered 
to  mnoTc — receiving,  at  the  same  time,  a  small 
aU<'i«^inoc  for  twelve  months  as  a  reoompcnse.  She 
raiiiit4«l  to  the  lost,  and  became  a  source  of  perpetual 
uiiiiry.inoe  to  every  one  connected  with  the  jiork. 
Wb«n  tlie  cottage  was  removed,  and  tho  money  paid, 
ahi-  placanled  the  trees  iu  the  park  Avith  nccusationa 
acainst  the  commissionera  for  robbing  her  of  her 
l%hts.  She  pcsterod  noblemen  and  members  of 
Barlianieut  to  intort-ede  in  her  favour,  and  even  wrote 
ti)  th<f  Queen.  Shu  gradually  gave  up  the  jirctcndod 
vvatcl  right,  and  ]>ut  in  a  claim  for  mere  charity. 


Kinttthcless,  in  Julv  of 
|«rita: 


tho   following  year,  when 
"     case  was  brought  before 
■nrne.     Fidl  explanations 
[tent,  and   the   agitation 
were  in  England  at  the 
1  them  rather  a  striking 
itii  which  the  nation  regards 
18  by  the  government  of  the 
ti^Ma  cl  privai^j  jiursuua — even  to  so  small  a  matter 
aiWappia-etaU. 


4iH  ' 

liaw.  ;> 
fnxd  <>{  t.< 
aay  oappni 
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b  1  on  all  silks,  ami 

10  T  iitury,  lljat  tlie  oli! 

am  onbtBwd  in  tivw  strix'tt ;  and  a  com- 

rovTig  prr»on  niny  look  in  vain  for  the 

ofbl'  'The  iiiiirch  of  lirick 

aascta:  llictii,   and    the    quiet 

itrf  t«i-j;aiiU;ii  Ui  \vliu;h  the  Ijimdoner  wended 

gnaa,  may  now  bo  tnuixlonned  to  a  glaring 

m  tbo  midst  of  a  busy  trading  thoroiigh- 

.r    —    ,1.1     inrnintic   lit^Tittiro    m.iv 

'  Imractor  M-hioh  invesUs 

I'ln  of  the  outj<1drt«  of 

bctwci-n   ICinj;'»  Cn>3s 

thev   nrc   depicted   by 

■i«  nf  a  tub.     Tlie  action  of 

'■  in  St  runcras  Fields,  the 

K«utuL  Town,  Tottenham  Court, 


nddr.r 
St  J' 


and  Marylebone.  The  dramatii  ptrsonm  seem  as 
innocent  of  London  and  its  m.innere  a."*  if  they  were 
iuliabiting  Berkshire,  and  talk  a  broad-country 
dialect.  This  northern  side  of  London  preser\-od 
ite  paetoral  character  until  a  comparatively  recent 
time,  it  being  not  more  than  twenty  years  sinco 
some  of  the  marks  used  by  the  Finsburj-  orchera 
of  the  days  of  Ch.arlcs  IL,  remained  in  the  Shep- 
herd and  Shcpherde.'is  Fields,  between  the  Regent  3 
Canal  and  Islington.  From  "White  Conduit  House, 
the  view  was  imobstructed  over  fields  to  Hij;lipilo, 
Tlie  pretoriuTii  of  a  Roman  camp  was  risible  where 
Bamsbury  Terrace  now  stands;  the  remaiii.i  '^f 
another,  as  described  by  Stukely,  were  sitnated 
opposite  old  St  Pancras  Church ;  and  hordes  of 
cows  grazed  where  the  Euston  Square  terminus  of 
onr  great  midland  railwoy  is  now  placed,  and 
which  was  then  Rhodes'  Farm.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  pre-sent  century,  the  country  was  open 
from  the  back  of  the  British  Museum  to  Kentish 
Town  ;  the  New  Rood,  from  Tottenham  to  Battle- 
bridge,  was  consideTed  unsafe  after  dark ;  and  parties 
used  to  collect  at  stated  points  to  tike  the  chance 
of  tho  escort  of  the  watchman  in  his  half-hour 
round.  Hampstead  and  Hi^hgate  could  only  bo 
reached  by  '  snort  stages,'  gom^  twice  a  day  ;  and 
a  joumev  there,  once  or  twice  in  the  summer,  was 
the  furtncst  and  most  ambitious  expnlition  of  a 
Cockney's  year.  Both  villages  abounded  in  inns, 
with  large  gardens  in  their  rear,  overlooking  the 
plcn.simt  country  fields  towards  Harrow,  or  tho 
extensive  and  more  open  land  towards  St  Alban'a 
and  the  vaUev  of  the  Thames.  'Jack  Straw's 
Cn.stle '  and  '  The  Spani.irds '  still  remain  as  samples 
of  these  old  'rural  delights.'  The  features  of  the 
latt/.T  place,  as  they  cvisted  more  than  a  century 
since,  nave  been  prescnod  by  Chatelaine,  in  a 


TUB   M'.VM  \r:li:J,    I'J'tS. 

eni;Jl  engraving  he  executed  about  174r>,  and  which 
we  hero  copy.  The  formal  arrangenunt  of  treoa 
and  turf,  in  tiimibli!  imitation  of  the  Dutch  taste 
intriMliieed  by  Williiim  III.,  and  exhibited  ot 
H:uiii)ton  Court  nml  Kensington  palaces,  may  bo 
noted  in  this  hiunbler  ganlen. 

For  those  who  cared  not  for  such  distant  plca- 
pures,  and  who  could  not  spare  time  and  money  to 
climb  the  hilL^  that  bounded  the  Londoner's  north- 
em  horizon,  there  were  'Arcadian  bowers'  almost 
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beneath  tlie  city  walls.  Following  the  unfrugrant 
Fleet  ditch  until  it  became  a  comparatively  clear 
rtTCAm  in  the  fieldii  beyond  Clerkcoiwell,  the 
citizen  found  many  othex  wells,  each  within  its 
own  shady  garden.  The  Fleet  was  anciently  known 
as  '  the  river  of  wellg,'  bora  the  nbnncLincc  of  tlicse 
rill',  which  were  situated  on  its  sloping  banks, 
nad  swelled  its  tiny  stream.  'The  London  Spa' 
gave  the  name  to  the  district  now  kno^vn  as  Spa- 
nelds,  Roeomon's  Row  being  built  on  its  site.  The 
only  representation  of  the  eardens  occurs  in  the 
frontispiece  to  an  exceedingly  rare  pamphlet,  pub- 
lished in  1720,  entitled  May-day,  or  the  Oriyin  of 
Garlands,  which  appears  to  be  an  elaborate  paif 
for  the  establishment,  as  we  arc  told  in  grandilo- 
quent rhymes : 

•  Now  nincpin  .nllcys  and  now  skittlra  grace 
The  late  forlorn,  sad,  desolated  place  ; 
Arbours  uf  jasmine,  fragrant  shades  oompoee. 
And  numerous  blended  coniii.inies  enclose 
The  spring  is  gr.itelnlly  adom'd  with  rails, 
Whose  fame  shall  last  tdi  the  New  River  fails ! ' 

Situated  in  the  low  land  near  by  (sometimes 
termed  Bagnicgc  MixrshV  was  a  well  niid  its  plea- 
sure-grounds, known  as  '  Black  Marj-');  Hole.'  Sj  iring 
Place,  adjoining  Exniouth  Street,  marks  its  locality 
now  ;  it  obtained  its  name  from  a  black  woman 
named  Mary  Woolaston,  who  rented  it  in  the  days 
of  Charles  II.  Another  'hole,'  of  worse  repute, 
was  in  the  immediate  ^ncinity,  and  is  better  kuowni 
to  the  reader  of  London  literature  ns  '  Hoiklev-in- 
thc-Hole.'  There  assembled  on  Sundays  and  lioli- 
days  the  Smithfield  butchers,  the  knackers  of 
Tummill  Street,  and  the  less  respectable  denizetw 
of  Field  Lane,  for  dog-fights  and  pugilistic  encoun- 
ters. 'Tliat  men  may  )>e  instructeil  by  bnttc-<!, 
^sop,  Lemuel  Gulliver,  and  Hockley-in-the-Holc, 
shew  us,'  says  the  author  of  77k  Tasic  of  the  Town, 
1731 ;  adding,  with  satiric  slyness :  '  ^Vho  can  view 
dogs  tearing  bulls,  bulls  goring  dogs,  or  ma-stilfs 
throttling  bears,  without  being  animated  with  their 
daring  spirits.'  It  became  tlie  very  type  of  low 
bluckguajthsm,  and  was  abolisbeii  by  the  magis- 
tracy at  the  close  of  the  last  centurv. 

A  short  distance  further  north,  in  the  midst  of 
ground  encircled  bv  the  Fleet  River,  stood  the  more 
Famous  Bagnigge  Wells,  long  the  favoured  re-sort 
of  Londoners,  as  it  added  the  attraction  of  a 
concert-room  to  the  pleasure  of  a  garden.  Tlie 
bouse  was  traditionally  said  to  have  Iwen  a  countrj' 
residence  of  Nell  Gwynn,  the  celebrated  mistress 
of  Charles  11. ;  and  her  bust  was  consetjuently 
placed  in  the  post  of  honour,  in  the  I^ng  Room, 
where  the  concerts  were  given.  The  house  was 
opene<l  for  public  reception  abiiut  the  vear  17.'i7, 
in  consequence  of  the  discovery,  by  Mr  Hughes,  of 
two  mineral  springs  (one  chalybeate,  the  other 
cathartic),  wliich  had  been  covered  over,  but  by  their 
percoLiliui),  injured  his  favourite  flower-bed.s. 
Slineml  wafers  being  then  much  sought  after,  he 
took  advantage  of  his  springs,  and  oiu'DimI  his 
gardens  to  the  public  willi  much  success.  In  The 
Sliritl»  of  Pamnmnin,  17G0,  is  a  curious  iioetical 
description  of  the  company  usually  seen  : 

'Here  ombulntos  tli'  Att^rnoy,  lonUini;  grive, 

,^11.]  Itril;..     fr.itii  TVuvli.-iiLiIi.-iii  rniit  tiimist!, 

\\,  ...     ....„t 

Willi  lug  of  sue  uiunuoii^    Hubbluig  uii. 


The  pump-room  he  salutes,  and  in  the  chair 
He  -Squats  himself  unnicldy.     Much  he  drinks. 
And  much  he  laughs,  to  see  the  females  ijoaff 
The  friendly  beverage.' 

There  is  a  pleasing  mezzotint  engraving  (now 
very  scarce),  which  was  published  by  the  gt«at 
printseller  of  the  day,  Corington  Bowles^  in  St 
Paul's  Churchyard,  1780,  depicting  two  fail  visiton 


A  BAOIGGE  WELLS  SCEXB,    I'SO. 

to  the  gardens,  breaking  through  the  laws  against 
plucking  flowers.  It  is  entitled, '  A  Bagnigge  Wells 
Scene,  ur  no  resisting  Tcmptition.'  It  is  copied 
above.  The  gardens  at  that  time  were  extensive, 
and  laid  out  in  the  old-fashioned  manner,  with 
clipped  trees  walks  in  formal  hues,  and  a  profusion 
of  lenilcn  statues.  A  fountain  was  placed  in  the 
centre,  as  shewn  in  our  cut.  A  Dntcn  Cupid  half- 
choking  a  swan  was  the  brilliant  idea  it  shadowed 
forth.  Tlie  roof  of  the  temple  is  seen  above  the 
trees  U)  the  left ;  it  was  a  circular  domed  colonnade, 
fonncd  by  a  double  row  of  pillars  and  pila-sters  ; 
in  its  centre  vraa  a  double  piuiip,  one  piston  sup- 
jilying  the  chalybeate,  the  other  the  cathart  ic  water ; 
it  was  encircled  by  a  low  iKilu-slrnde.  A  grritto 
vfos  the  other  great  feature  of  the  garilcn ;  it  wns 
a  little  ca-stellatod  building  of  irregular  hex;igon;d 
form,  covere<l  with  .«liells,  stones,  glass,  &r.,  fonning 
two  apartments  oj>en  to  the  gnnleus.  Tlie  waters 
wow  di-unk  for  the  charge  of  threep<ince  each 
jicrson,  or  delivered  from  the  pump-roum  at  right- 
pence  per  gallon.  As  a  notc<l  place  lor  toa-<lrinking, 
it  is  frequently  alluded  to  by  authors  of  the  lost 
centuty.  In  the  prologue  to  Colman's  coinedv, 
Hon  Ton,  1776,  a  vidgar  cily-mndam  from  Spiti^- 
fieWs  tlius  defines  that  jihriUfe  ; 

'Bone    Tone'*   the   space    'twizt  Saturday  and 
Monilay, 
And  ridini;  in  a  oiM  "            '  ly. 

'Tis  drinking  U's\  ^ 
At  Riguiggc  WelU  ..;...  i... ,...  ijKiOTifc* 

There  is  a  print  of  the  company  in  the  grpat  ixxim, 
styled, '  The  Bread  and  Batter  Monufoctoiy,  ur  tiie 
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TT  ■    T-       ■  ...g   Wells.'      Miss  E<l«i'W..il.li 

I  her  tales  as  a  place  of  \nilyar 
rewin  ;  mi'i  u  «nur  of  17t>0  sayg  : 

'  The  Cita  to  Bagnigge  Wells  repair, 
To  ewallow  durt,  and  call  it  air.' 

yi,,.  rr  ,»,l..t-a  VI or,,  riitirli  ciiTtaileil  in  1813,  when  the 
■  '  iprielors  compellejl  a  geneml 
They  t,Tiiaua)ly   sank  in 
itpiit*  ;  til  Ml  WAS  devoted  to  threepenny 

coneoTtn  ;  ::;  i.ilewas  ultiumtely  de.'troyed 

in  1841,  •whfu  u  public-house  was  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  tdj  tavexn.  A  ndic  of  the  oldest  house 
renuuiic<l  over  a  side-door  at  the  end  of  tiie  (jiirden, 
eoonsting  of  a  lieiul  in  high-relief,  and  an  inscrip- 
tkm:  'S.T.  Tlii«  U  Ba^;niggc  House  neare  the 
Hnder  »  Wakcfrildc.  1680.'    The  latter  was  the 

"-     r  1    -  1    .,,„£,{•  eiitertainiQciit  in  Gray's 

opposit-e  to  it,  witliin  a  short 
-^,  was  another  garden,  where 
•d  its  cure  to  invalid,s.  The 
ilway  cuta  through  the  whole 
t,  once  so  redolent  of  healing 
li  we  may  bid  iidieu  in  the 
■nt  words  of  the  author  quoted  above  : 

;  i,,^  „  .11,  fvtxi  vale  !  how  much  dost  thou  excel 
Atno  or  AniUIuuA  ! ' 

'  main-road  to  Winj^ton 

Street  lload),  wc  find  on 

tiw*.  iiuiKS  rii  iiu;  ;>(:w  Itiver,  at  that  point  where 

il  <3MK*  the  road,  a  theatre  still  beitriii;;;  the  name 

of  Sadkz's  Wdls,  and  occupying  the  site  of  that 


npwty 
II   cnrtt< 


8«TiLKr'8  VTKUS,  1T4u. 

uni.    The  aspect  of  the  ]iou.=e  in  174.')  is 

ooronjfmnn'.'.  fr<>in  a  view  puMLalicdat  that 

"  '        '     '    familiar  with  the  works 

■  the  entrance-mite  and 

in   tlie  liackgroiuia  to  his 

ne  of  the  '  Four  Times  of  the 

..     ....  II  TTindi'inal  spring,  once  the 

uf  tj»ii  1,1   iii       I  I  I     konwell,  reputcil  for 

1-f(ii.    •!      ill-  ..lu'iHiU  of  the  priory  in 

when  this  well  was  ordered 

nlic  of  superstition.    In  the 

'muse  and  grounds  were 

1  of  the  highway  named 

.  d  men  to  dig  gravel  iu  his 


j^iiivlon,  leading  to  the  rediscovery  of  the  well 
iiiiiler  an  arch  of  stone.  Tliis  happened  in  1083. 
With  great  business  tact,  Jlr  Sadler  cngagetl  a 
certain  '  T.Q.,  Doctor  of  Phj-sick,'  to  write  '  A  Tme 
and  Exact  Accoiint  of  Sadler's  Well ;  or,  the  New 
Mineral  Waters  lately  found  at  Islington,'  in  which 
it  W.-13  recommended  as  equal  in  virtue  to  that  of 
Tunbridge,  He  built  a  music-house,  and  succeeded 
in  making  it  '  so  frequented,  that  there  are  five  or 
si.^  hundred  people  there  constantly  evety  mom- 
iug.'  After  a  few  years,  that  attraction  ceased  ;  but 
as  a  place  of  amu.sement,  it  never  failed  in  popu- 
larity. In  1C90,  it  was  known  as  Miles's  Music- 
bouse  ;  to  him  succeeded  Francis  Forcer,  the 
son  of  a  musician,  who  introduced  rope-danccra, 
tumblers,  &c,  for  the  public  amusement ;  no  charge 
was  miuie  for  this,  but  only  paid  for  in  the  drinlc 
visitors  ordered.  While  under  these  man.igcmenta, 
the  premises  appear  to  have  been  a  tea-garden  with 
a  music-room,  on  the  plan  of  Bagnigge  Wells  ;  but 
in  1765,  one  Rosoman,  an  eniinent  builder,  took 
tbe  lease,  pulled  do\vn  the  old  building,  and  erected 
a  theatre  on  the  site.  Opposite  to  the  Wells,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  hew  River,  was  another 
favourite  tea-garden,  'The  Sir  Hugh  Middleton,' 
which  still  exists  as  an  ordinary  public-house, 
niiniu  the  ganien.  In  Hogarth's  print,  already 
alluded  to,  it  appears  as  a  country  hostel,  with  a 
luxuriant  vine  trained  over  its  woo<len  front ;  the 
scenery  beyond  is  a  Cockney  arcadia,  with  milk- 
maids and  cows,  open  fields  and  fanu-tenementa, 
to  the  Middlesex  alps  at  Highgate. 

Turning  round  tne  New  River  head,  'Merlin's 
Cave,'  another  tea-garden,  wooed  the  traveller  ;  but 
if  lie  resolutely  crossed  the  New  Koad,  he  came  to 
White  Conduit  House,  on  the  extreme  verge  of 
London,  situated  on  the  high  land  just  above  the 
tunnel  connecting  the  Regent's  an<l  Puddington 
CJinals.  It  took  its  name  from  the  contiguous 
conduit  originally  constructed  for  the  use  of  the 
Churter-houso,  and  once  bore  the  initials  of  Thomas 


WUTTE  CO.NDUTT  HOCBI,  1827. 

Sutton,  its  fonnder,  and  the  date  1641.  Our  cut 
represents  the  aspect  of  both  buildings,  as  they 
stood  in  1627.  Tiic  Conduit  was  then  in  a  pitiable 
state  of  neglect— denuded  of  the  outer  cose  of  stone, 
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a  mere  core  of  rubble ;  the  house  wag  a  low-roofed 
building,  with,  a  row  of  clipped  trees  in  front,  and 
a  large  garden  in  the  rear,  wcU  supplicil  with 
arbours  all  round  for  tea-drinking  ;  and  such  was 
its  popularity  at  the  commenccmeut  of  tliis  century, 
that  tifty  pounds  was  often  taken  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon  for  sixpenny  tea-tickets.  Its  bread  was 
08  poptilar  as  the  buns  of  Chelsea ;  and  '  White 
Conduit  loaves '  was  a  London  cry,  listened  for  by 
such  old  ladies  as  wished  to  furnish  a  tea-table 
luxury  to  their  friends.  On  week-day.s,  it  was  a 
kind  of  minor  Vauxhall,  with  singing  and  fire- 
works ;  on  great  occasions,  the  ascent  of  a  luilloon 
crowded  the  gardens,  and  collccteil  thousands  of 

Eersons  in  the  fields  around.  It  was  ufsual  fur 
ondon  '  roughs '  to  assemble  in  large  numbers  in 
these  fields  lor  foot-ball  play  on  Ewstcr  Mondiiy  ; 
occasionally  '  the  fun '  was  diversified  by  Irish 
faction-fights ;  the  whale  neighbourhood  is  now 
covered  with  houses.  The  old  tea-ganlen  built 
upon  ;  and  the  house  destroyed  in  1849  ;  a  lar;ge 
public-bouse  now  marking  the  site  of  the  oldjer 
building  we  engrave. 

Field-paths,  with  uninterrapted  views  over  the 
country,  led  toward  St  Pancras,  where  another 
well  and  public  garden  invited  strollers  with  its 
Mnitoiy  promises.  The  way  between  this  place 
and  London  was  particularly  unsafe  to  pedeROTons 
ofter  dark,  and  robberies  between  here  and  Grav's 
Inn  Lane  were  conunon  in  the  early  part  of  tlic 
last  century.  About  half  a  mile  to  tlie  west,  the 
Jew's  Harp  Tavern  invited  wayfarers  to  Primrwe 
Hill,  being  situated  close  to  the  south  of  the 
pi^ent  Regent's  Fuk  Barracks. 

Marylebone  Oazdens  was  the  most  important  of 
these  north-western  places  of  amusement  It  wua 
situated  opposite  the  old  parish  chureh,  on  ground 
now  covered  by  Devonshire  Street  and  Beaumont 
Street  It  is  mentioned  by  Pepys,  two  years  after 
the  great  fire  of  London,  as  'a  pretty  place'  to 
walk  itL  Its  bowling-idlcys  were  famous,  and 
here  Shefiield,  Duke  of  Bnclongham,  '  bowled  time 
away'  in  the  days  of  Pojie  and  Gay.  The  latter 
author  alludes  to  this  jilace  more  than  once  in  the 
Btggai's  Opera,  as  a  rendezvous  for  the  dissipated, 
putting  it  on  a  level  with  one  of  bad  repute  au>ead y 
mentioned.  He  alludes  to  the  dog-figuts  allowuil 
here  in  one  of  his  Fables : 

*  Both  HocUey-hole  and  Maryltoiie 
The  combatc  of  my  dog  have  known.' 

After  1740,  it  bcaime  more  respectable — a  shilling 
was  cliaived  for  aduiission,  an  orchestra  was  etvcted  : 
the  gnnlcns  were  occasionally  illuiuinated,  fOtes 
given,  and  a  rivalry  to  Vauzlml  attempted,  which 
achieved  a  certain  amount  of  success  Bolls  and 
concerts  were  given;  Handel's  music  was  played 
tinder  Dr  Amc's  direction ;  Chattcrton  ^»'Totc  a 
burlesque  burlettrt  after  the  fashion  of  Midas, 
entitled  TJie  /ievcn///;,  which  wjvs  pcrformf<l  in  1770  ; 
but  after  many  vicissitudes,  the  gonlens  were 
closetl  within  the  next  eight  years,  and  the  site 
turned  to  more  useful  purjxiivs. 

Punruing  the  road  towiird  Paddingtou,  'Tlie  York- 
shire Stingo,'  opposite  Lisson  Crove,  inritwl  the 
wayfarer  to  its  tea-gnrdcn  (aid  Ixjwling-givcn  ;  it 
was  much  crowded  on  Sriidny?.  when  an  admiB.«ion 
fwof  frixpencp  was  del!'  ho  doors.    For  that 

«  ticket  was  given,  to  1  1  with  the  waiters 

fur  it?  value  iu  rcfr^slimcuu ;  a.  jilan  very  constantly 
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adopted  in  these  gardens,  to  prevent  the  intrusion 
of  the  Iq^est  elatsefl,  or  of  such  Kt  might  only 
stroll  about  them  without  spending  anything. 
The  Edgeware  Road  would  point  the  way  to 
Kilbum  Wells,  which  an  advertisement  of  1773 
assures  us  were  then  'in  the  utmost  perfection, 
the  gardens  cidarged  and  greatly  improved,  the 
great  room  being  particnlarly  adapted  to  the  use 
and  amusement  of  the  politest  comp-inies,  fit  for 
either  music,  dancing,  or  entcrtiinment' 

The  south-western  suburb  had  also  its  places  of 
resort  '  Cromwell  Gardens,'  and  '  The  Hoop  and 
Toy,'  at  Brompton ;  '  The  Fun,'  nt  Pindico,  celebrated 
for  its  ale ;  '  The  Monster,'  and  '  Jenny's  Whim,'  in 
the  fields  near  CheUea.  Walpole,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  says  thot  at  Vauxhall  he  '  picked  up  Lonl 
Omnby,  arrived  very  drunk  from  Jenny's  Wliim.' 
Angclo,  in  his  Picnic  or  TabU4alk,  describes  it  as 
'a  tea-garden,  situated,  after  passing  a  wooden 
bridge  on  the  left,  previous  to  entering  the  long 
avenue,  the  coach-way  to  where  Ranelogh  once 
stood.'  This  place  was  much  fretrtiented  from  its 
novelty,  being  an  inducement  to  allure  the  curious 
by  its  amusing  deceptions,  particularly  on  their 
first  appearance  there.  Here  was  a  large  garden, 
in  different  parts  of  which  were  receases  ;  and 
treading  on  a  spring,  taking  yon  by  surprise,  up 
started  different  figures,  some  ugly  enough  to 
frighten  you  ;  like  a  Harlequin,  Mother  Shipton, 
or  some  terrific  animal.  In  a  large  piece  of  water, 
facing  the  tea^coves,  large  fish  or  mermaid.'!  were 
shewing  themselves  above  the  surface.  This  queer 
spectacle  was  kept  by  a  famous  mechanist,  who 
had  been  employed  at  one  of  the  winter  theatres.' 
The  water  served  less  reputible  purposes  in  1 7.')5. 
when,  according  to  a  notice  in  The  ConnnU^nir, 
it  was  devoted  to  'the  royal  divennon  of  duck- 
hunting,' 

Tliis  disgraceful  'diversion'  gave  celebrity  to  a 
house  in  St  George's  Fields,  which  took  for  its  si),'n 
'The  Dog  and  Duck,'  though  originally  known  as 


TnS  DOO   ASV   I>CCK,    ITSIX 

'St  George's  Spa.'    It  was  e«tabHHh<>d,  like  «o  many 

of  theje  pit- -^  ••'■'■"  •'—    '■■■-- rf  ...  mineral 

spring,  ab-  ■  y.     '  As 

a  public  ti. I ,  'itwna 

within  a  f"v,   vr  ir    piist  a  fov.i  :  of  the 

vilest  dregs  ot    ,-ihi.u-,  until   T'  iin'^i^ed 

by  the  magistrates.'    Thi-  Ue 

ground   npon  which  thr  uj, 

known  a»  New  '  uow  aloniU ; 

and  in  the  Ijoui.  .  b«  M«n  the 

sculptured  figure  ol  a  »^Led  du^  iiolding  a  dnck 
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is  hit  inoutli,  which  once  foniied  the  sign  of  the 
tHrfsnicu.  The  'sport'  consisted  in  hunting 
imibttvnate  ducks  in  a  pond  by  dof^ ;  the  diving 
tl  Uie  one,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  others,  gratifying 
Uw  iiratal  (!•■■-••—.  who  were  allowed  to  bring 
their  do^  •■  mt,'  on  the  payment  of  eix- 

MBee  Miui  .  :  of  the  dog  who  caught  and 

killed  the  <  i  claim  that  prize. 

OoMT  ti'  ,  l>ut  on  the  some  side  of  the 

HaauM,  jne  Iduiibetb  Wells,  where  concerts  were 
occuloDAlly  giveti ;  'The  Apollo  Gardens'  (on  the 
nta  of  MAodalcy's  factory,  in  the  Westminster 
Rn»dK  with  on  orchestra  in  its  centre,  ond  alcoves 
i  nking,  the  walls  of  wliich  wore  covered 

*  ^'j* — a  very  c-onmion  decoration  to  the 

WDocic-i)  ix>ifa  in  all  these  gardens,  giving  amuse- 
ment to  visitors  in  examining  them.  <Cu])er°s 
GutIou'  were  crpposite  Somerset  House,  the 
pruent  Waterloo  Bridge  Boad  running  over  wliat 
«a«  or-'--  ''«  •-•■ntre.  They  were  called  alter  the 
ttngiii  lor,   a    ganloner,  named    Boydell 

Onwr,  :     1  been  in  the  service  of  the  famous 

eolieetnr,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel,  whose  antique 
BAfUet  arc  still  at  Oxford.  Cuper  begged  ijom 
Um  Mch  M  were  mutilated,  and  stuck  them  about 
Ilii  wmUn.  In  \7W,  nn  np-hcstra  was  added  to  its 
i<tniction» ;  it  t  y  l>ecamc  famed  for  its 

flmrorki ;  but  most  so  for  the  loose 

■odilftT  it  harboui'.  I,  and  lor  which  it  was  deprived 
eftta  licence  in  17.'j3. 

In  addition  to  these  the  inhabitants  of  South- 
•wk  inifiht  disport  in  '  Finch's  Grotto,"  situated  in 
QrBTfi  Lane,  Southwark  ;  '  The  Jamaica  Tavern,' 
ut  '  St  Helena  Gardens,'  Rotherliithe ;  so  thiit 
Loodon  wna  literally  surrounded  with  tlieso 
■wwiIt  places  of  resort  ;  as  alluded  to  by  the 
nuBan  D*ATc1ienholr,  who,  in  his  account  of 
BngiA'  liefl  townnl   the  close  of  the  last 

WBbi  1  -^  :    '  The    English    take    o    pvAt 

dd%L  IIS,  near  the  uietrojioUs, 

Vbon.  link  tea  together  in  the 

«p«ll  m.  'Xlic  iiuiabcr  ul  these  in  the  ncighbuur- 
biond  of  the  ciipit.il  ia  amazing,  and  the  order, 
•qptlaritj,  acataoM,  and  even  elegance  of  them  are 
Mf  ailaiimbl&  'They  are,  however,  very  rarely 
faqooileid  by  poople  of  fosliion  ;  but  the  middle 
tad  lawsr  ranks  go  there  often,  and  recin  much 
dtlighttid  with  the  music  of  an  oiipu,  whicli  is 
anailjr  playod  in  an  adjoining  building.'  Now, 
wiu^  lo  the  nltcroil  In^liM  cif  the  age,  soorccly  one 
of  them  exi«ta,  ill  bn  remembered  only 

b  tli«  pages  u(  I '  <  I'her. 
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8i)<r»t>i    Mid    hta    nompanioiui,    mutyn,    X\ 
(6   MwT"'"'-     -'li-tl   sitter  of  8t   Ambrow. 
MO.      8t  iifaBor,   Titli    (wntur)-.      St 

MMf  "'    '  i^fcMH^r,  £21.     Ht  Tominus, 

;  6tk  oaAutf,    bl  Loo  IV.,  pope  md  oonfcjior. 


-Pt  To*'  WiU».  wpll-ltnnwn  dirine  and  writer 
rf  kniaa,  I'  :  Adriiin  K^lnod,  oriental 

ai^raaiJ  ,.  AV(A  UntUnd. 

Pird     llnli  n  tiLi^iii  J  Uic  Normao,  Duke  of  Apulia, 


10S5.  Corfu;  Jacqacs  Artevcldt.  brewer  in  Ghent,  nnd 
popular  leader,  slain,  1341 ;  Janet,  Lady  QIammis,  burnt 
as  a  iritch  on  Ciutle  Hill  of  Edinburgh,  lo'il  ;  Mnr- 
chioness  of  Brinnlliers,  noted  poisoner,  cxcouteil  at  Tiiris 
167C;  Sir  William  Wyndham,  noted  Tory  orntdr,  1710, 
Wellt,  Somcrtctshire  ;  Charlotte  Conlny,  asssisnu  of  Mjintt, 
guillotined,  1793 ;  Dr  John  lioebuck,  dialinguisUe  I 
manufacturing  chemist,  and  founder  of  the  Carron  Iron- 
works, 1791;  Charles,  second  Earl  Qroy,  prime  minister 
to  William  IV.,  1845  ;  Sir  Prancis  K.^tbaoiel  Conyng- 
faom,  ttarquis  Conjngham,  187(1,  London. 


THE   MASCIUOIfESS   OF   BRINTILLIEBR 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  the  progress  of 
civilisation,  along  with  the  innnmeraine  oenefita 
which  it  confers  on  the  human  race,  tends  to 
ilovelop  and  bring  forth  a  class  of  offences  and 
crimes  wliich  are  almost,  if  not  wholly,  unknown 
in  the  earlier  and  less  sophisticated  stages  of 
society.  Whilst  violence  and  rapine  are  coarac- 
tcristic«  of  primitive  barViarism  and  savage 
iiKlcpendcnce,  commercial  fraud  and  murder  by 
treachery  but  too  often  spring  up  as  their  sub- 
stitutes in  peaceful  and  enligiitcned  times.  As 
long  as  human  nature  continues  the  same,  and 
its  leading  principles  have  ever  hitherto  been 
unchanging,  so  long  must  the  spirit  of  evil  find 
some  mode  of  expression,  veiled  though  it  may  be 
under  on  infinite  variety  of  disguises^  and  yet  not 
without  undergoing  a  gradual  soltcning  down 
which  optimists  would  fondly  regard  as  a  promise 
of  its  ultimate  suppression. 

The  crime  of  poisoning,  it  has  often  been 
remarked,  is  like  assassination — the  offspring  of  a 
jiolishcd  and  voluptuous  age.  In  proof  of  tins,  we 
need  only  look  to  its  horrible  and  astounding 
frequency  in  Itily  nnd  France  during  the  sixteenth 
(mtf  seventeenth  centuries.  One  of  the  most 
notable  instances  of  its  occtirrence  is  the  case  of 
the  Marchioness  of  Brinvilliers,  whose  nefarious 
practices,  coupled  with  her  distinguished  rank, 
have  exalted  her  to  the  very  pinnacle  of  infamy. 
.She  was  the  daughter  of  M.  Ureiw  d'Aubmy,  wiio 
held  the  office  ol  lieutenant-civil  in  the  capital  of 
France  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  In  1001, 
she  was  married  to  the  Marquis  of  Brinvil  tiers,  a 
son  of  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Accuimts, 
luid  the  heir  of  an  immcn.se  fortune,  to  which  his 
wife  brought  a  very  considerable  accession.  The 
marchioness  is  described  as  a  woman  of  most  pre- 
possessing appearance^  both  as  regarils  agreciililo- 
ness  of  person  and  as  impressing  the  beholder  with 
a  sense  of  virtue  and  amiability.  Never  was  the 
science  of  physiognomy  more  completely  stultified. 
Beneath  that  fair  and  attractive  exterior  was  con- 
cealed one  of  the  blackest  anil  most  depraved 
hearts  that  ever  beat  within  a  female  bosom.  A 
career  of  degrading  sensuality  had,  as  aftcnvards 
aii]H'arcd  by  her  own  confession,  exerted  on  her  its 
niitiirol  ana  comipting  influence  almost  from  her 
chililhood.  No  Rpeciul  evidence  of  its  fruits, 
however,  became  prominently  manifest  till  her 
acqiijuntance  with  a  certain  Sieur  Godin,  commonly 
c<Jlccl  St  Croix,  who  hod  made  her  husbands 
ociiiiaintance  in  the  course  of  military  per>'ice,  and 
for  whom  the  latter  conceived  such  au  overweening 
aifection  that  he  introducol  him  into,  and  moilc 
him  an  inmate  of,  his  house.  An  intimacy, 
which  was  soon  converted  into  a  criminal    one, 
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me  resiraima  oy  wmcii  eae  unti  imncrvo  docu 
Id,  she  indulged  so  shamelesalv  her  unlawful 
ssion  for   St  Croix,   that    public  decency  wns 


sprana  up  betwicti  him  (Uid  the  niarchionr-ss, 
who  also  not  long  aftenvards  procured  a  separation 
from  her  husbaud  on  the  ground  of  his  pecuniary 
recklessness  and  niisinanateraent.  Freed  now  from 
all  the  restraints  by  which  she  hwi  liitherto  been 
hel. 

passion  lor  bt  (,'roix,  tliat  pi 
BcandttliBcd,  and  her  father,  after  sevcr;d  ineffectual 
attempts  to  r<jusc  M.  de  Brinvilliers  to  a  sense  of 
liis  conjugal  degnulation,  procured  u  leltre  de  cachet, 
by  ■which  her  paramour  was  committed  to  the 
Bastile.  Here  St  Croix  became  acquainted  with 
an  Italian  named  Exili,  an  adept  in  poisons,  who 
tjiught  him  his  arts,  and  on  their  release,  after 
about  a  twelvemonth's  confinement,  became  an 
inmate  of  his  house.  The  intimacy  of  St  Croix 
with  the  marchioness  was  at  the  same  time 
renewed,  but  more  cautiously,  so  as  to  a.iTe 
api)earancc8,  and  even  to  emible  the  latter  to 
regain  the  aiffection  of  hej  father ;  a  necessary  step 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  schemes  in 
view.  Avarice  and  revenge  now  conspired  with 
illicit  love,  and  the  horrid  design  was  conceived 
of  poisoning  her  father  and  the  other  members 
of  licr  family,  so  as  to  render  herself  solo  heir 
to  his  property.  Tutored  by  St  Croix,  she 
mixed  up  poison  with  some  biscuits  which  she 
distributed  to  the  poor,  and,  more  especially,  to 
the  patients  of  the  IJotel  Dieu,  as  an  experi- 
ment to  test  the  quantity  necessary  for  a  fatal 
ellect. 

Having  tlius  prepared  herself  for  action,  the 
marchioness  commenced  with  the  munler  of  her 
father,  which  she  effected  by  mixing  some  poison 
with  his  broth  when  he  was  residing  at  liis 
country  seat.  Tlie  symptoms  ordinarily  exhibited 
in  such  cases  ensued,  but  the  patient  did  not  die 
till  after  his  return  to  Paris.  No  suspicions  on 
this  occasion  seem  to  have  reste<r  on  the 
marchioness,  who  forthwith  proceeded  to  effect 
the  deatliB  of  her  two  brothers,  one  of  whom 
succeeded  their  father  in  his  office  of  lieutcuaiit- 
civil,  and  the  other  was  a  counsellor  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris.  This  she  accomplished  by  means 
of  a  man  named  La  Chaussfe,  who  had  formerly 
lived  as  a  footman  with  St  Croix,  and  then  trans- 
ferred his  services  to  the  brothers  D'Aubray,  who 
occupied  together  the  same  house.  Under  the 
guidance  of  his  former  master,  this  miscrejint 
administered  poison  to  them  on  various  occasions, 
which  destroyed  first  the  lieutenant  and  then  the 
counsellor  ;  but  so  well  ha<l  the  semblance  of 
fidelity  been  maintained,  th.it  the  latter  beciueathed 
to  La  ChauBsie  a  legacy  of  a  hundred  crowns  in 
consideration  of  his  sen'ic-es.  One  memljer  of  the 
inarchionesa's  family  still  remained,  her  sister 
Mademoiselle  D'Aubray,  whose  suspicions,  liow- 
ever,  were  now  aroused  against  her  sister,  and  by 
her  vigilance  and  circumspection  she  escaped  the 
snarc-s  laid  for  her  life. 

The  singular  deatlis  of  M.  D'Aubray  and  his 
sons  excited  considerable  attention,  and  the  belief 
Mmc  to  1)6  strongly  entertained  tliat  they  had  bi'cn 
jwisoned.  Yet  no  suspicion  alighted  on  the 
marchioness  or  St  Croix,  and  they  might  have 
Buccetde<l  in  escaping  the  punishment  due  to  their 
crimes,  had  it  not  been  for  a  singular  accident. 
Whilst  the  latter  was  busied  one  day  with  the 
prepariilion  of  his  poisons,  the  imisk  which  ho 
wore  lo  protect  lumsclf  from  their  eifecU  dropped 
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off,  and  he  was  immediately  suffocated  by  the 
pernicious  vapours.  Having  no  relations  to  look 
after  his  property,  it  was  taken  possession  of  by 
the  public  authorities,  who,  in  the  course  of  their 
rummaging,  discovered  a  casket,  disclo.^ing  first  a 
poper  in  the  handwriting  of  the  decejised,  n'quest- 
mg  all  the  articles  contained  in  it  to  be  delivered 
unexamined  to  the  Marchioness  de  Brinvilliers. 
These  consisted  of  packets  of  various  kinds  of 
poison,  a  promissory-note  by  the  marchioness 
in  St  Croix's  favour  for  1500  livrcs,  and  a 
number  of  her  letters  to  liira,  written  in  the  most 
extravagantly  amatory  strain.  Even  now,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  imprudence  of  La  Chaussee  in  present- 
ing sundry  claims  on  St  Croix's  succession,  it 
might  have  been  difficult  to  substantiate  his  guilt 
and  that  of  his  emjiloyers.  lie  was  indicti'il  at  the 
instance  of  the  widow  of  the  lieutenant-civil,  the 
younger  D'Aubray ;  and  having  been  brought  before 
the  parliament  of  Pam,  was  condemned  to  be 
broken  alive  on  the  wheel,  after  having  been  first 
subjected  to  the  torture  for  the  discovery  of  his 
accomplices.  On  the  rack,  he  matlc  a  full  con- 
fession ;  in  consequence  of  which  a  demand  was 
made  on  the  authorities  of  Liege  for  the  tradition 
to  the  French  govcnimcnt  of  the  Marchioness  of 
Brinvilliers,  who  had  fled  thither  on  hearing  of  the 
proceedings  instituted  after  the  death  of  St  CT>->ix. 
This  abandoned  woman  had,  previous  to  quitting 
Paris,  made  various  attempts,  by  bribery  ana  other- 
wise, to  obtain  possession  of  the  fatal  casket ;  but 
finding  all  these  ineffectual,  made  her  escape  by 
night  across  the  frontier  into  the  Netherlands. 
Given  up  here  by  the  Council  of  Sixty  of  Liege 
to  a  company  of  French  archers,  she  was  conducteil 
by  them  to  Paris,  not  without  many  offers,  on  her 
part,  of  large  sums  of  money  to  the  officers  to  let 
ncr  go,  and  also  an  endeavour  to  commit  suicide 
by  Bwallo\vin2  a  pin.  Previous  to,  and  during  her 
trial,  she  made  the  most  strenuous  declarations  of 
her  innocence ;  but  the  accumulated  proof  against 
her  was  overwhelming ;  and,  not»-itlistanding  the 
very  ingenious  defence  of  her  counsel,  M.  Nivelle, 
she  was  found  guilty  by  the  parliament,  and  con- 
dciimed  to  be  first  beheaded  and  then  burned.  This 
sentence  was  pronounced  on  the  16th  of  July  1676, 
and  executed  the  following  day.  On  heanng  the 
verdict  against  her,  she  retracted  her  former  pro- 
testations, and  made  a  full  and  ample  confession  of 
her  crimes.  One  of  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonnc, 
M.  Pirot,  who  attended  her  as  spiritual  adviser 
during  the  twenty-four  hours'  interval  between  her 
sentence  and  death,  has  left  a  most  fer^nd  drs- 
cription  of  her  last  moments.  According  to  his 
account,  she  manifested  so  sincere  and  pious  a 
contrition  for  her  enormities,  and  gave  sucli  satis- 
factory evidences  of  her  conversion,  that  he,  the 
confessor,  would  have  been  willing  to  exchange 
places  with  the  penitent!  The  gn.'iit  painter,  L« 
Brun,  secured  a  gootl  place  for  himself  at  her 
execution,  with  the  view  of  studying  the  features 
of  a  condemned  criinin.il  in  her  jKisifion,  and 
transferring  them  to  his  canvas.  We  arc  informc«l 
also,  that  among  the  crvwds  who  thronged  to  »re 
her  <lie  were  several  ladies  of  distinction.  This 
la.st  circumstance  can  h.irdly  surprise  iia,  when  we 
recollect  that,  three  quarters  of  a  c^ntim-  later,  the 
fashion  and  beauty  of  Paris  sat  for  a  wfinlc  day  to 
witness,  as  a  curious  spectacle,  the  barbarities  of  the 
execution  of  Daiiiienn. 
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CHARLES  VIL 
OF  FBAXCE  AND  JKANNB  DARC. 

ins  day  is  mcnior- 
jible  in  the  history 
of  France,  as  that 
on  which  it  may  be 
iisidered  to  have 
I  en  saved  from  the 
lowest  state  of  help- 
less wretchedness  to 
which  foreign,  inva- 
sion had  ever  re- 
Jucvd  that  kingdom 
— at  least,  since  the 
invasions  of  the 
Nomums.  Under  a 
succession  of  princes, 
hardly  raised  above 
imbecility,  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  feuds 
of  a  selfish  and 
rapacious  aristo- 
cracv,  the  kingdom 
of  Prance  had  seen 
U  rvetLLt,  moil  keb  mosomen-t  its  crown  suirca- 
AT  OBixuts-  dered  to  a  forcij^ner, 

the  king  of  England  ;  its  legitimate  monarcli,  a 
'L-uunded  and  slothful  prince,  had  been  diiven 
almost  the  last  comer  of  his  kingdom  whicli 
able  to  give  him  a  shelter,  and  almost  his  lust 
>ld  of  any  importance  was  in  inmiincnt 
of  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
irbcn,  by  a  sudden  turn  of  fortune,  on  the  17th  of 
Jnljr  1429,  Charles  VIL,  relieved  from  his  dangers, 
«U  downed  at  Kheims,  and  aU  this  wonderful 
iwolution  was  tlic  work  of  a  simple  pcasont-girl. 

The  Tory  origin,  and  much  of  tlie  private  history 
of  this  p«nonag«  ore  involved  in  mystery,  and  have 
iumi«ncd  abundant  subjects  of  discussiion  for 
Uatorians.  There  is  even  some  doubt  as  to  her 
ml  OABU! ;  bnt  thn  French  autiiiuaries  senm  now  to 
Iw  agrved  tluit  it  was  Dart ,  and  not  D'Arc,  and  that 
*"  Im  ao  relation  wlmlevcr  to  the  village  of  Arc, 
wUch  it  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  derive<l. 
th*  name  of  Joan  of  Axe,  by  which  she  is 
rly  knciwn  in  England,  is  a  mere  mist.ikc. 
was  iho  mure  room  for  doubt  about  her 
e,  beoaoM  in  Fnmce,  during  her  lifetime,  she 
woally  »poken  of  as  La  Pucelle,  or  The  Ifaid  ; 
at    ■  was  called  Jeanne   la  Pucelle — 

I      Jeanut'  w;is  bom  at  Doniremi, 
vuittgo  on  the  river  Mcusc,  at  the  extremity 
tlM  prcnrince  uf  Chamj>agne,  it  is  supposed  in 
hUer  part  of  the  year   1410,   and  was  the 
duld  of  a  n-opiectable  faiuily  of  labouring 
named  Jac(|ut!S  and  Isabclle  Dare.    The 
U  HlMin  to  liave  liib<jurtyi  from  childhoi>d  under 
MRun  (li-niriL>riiii  lit  irf  constitution,  physically 
d  her  mind  peculiarly 
.:■=,  and  made  her  subject 
The  prince  within  whose 
'li;7P  stood,  the  Duke  of  Bar, 
=  VIL,  who,  as  he 
1 U  only  spoken  of 
(11  tlio  other  side   of  the 
of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  an 
;it  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
It  is  not  surprising,  thorc- 
u   iijv  luuKi   >■!  the  yoong  Jeoune  became 


ttBUca 

a  (tan 


preoccupied  with  the  troubles  of  her  unhappy 
cnuutry ;  tlie  more  so  as  she  appears  to  have 
possessed  much  that  was  masculine  in  form  and 
cliaracter.  Under  such  feelings  she  believed  at 
li.'ngth  that  she  saw  in  her  visions  St  Michael  the 
Archangel,  who  came  to  announce  to  her  that  she 
wus  destined  to  be  the  saviour  of  France,  and 
subsequently  introduced  to  her  two  female  8.iiuts, 
Catherine  and  Margaret,  who  were  to  be  her  guides 
and  protectors.  Slie  believed  that  her  i'utura 
communications  came  from  these,  either  by  their 
appearance  to  her  in  her  trances,  or  more  frequently 
by  simple  communications  by  a  voice,  which  was 
audible  only  to  hers<;lf. 

She  stited  thot  she  had  been  accustomed  to  these 
communications  four  or  five  years,  when,  in  June 
1428,  she  first  communicated  the  circumstance  to 
her  parents,  and  declaied  that  the  voice  informed 
her  that  she  was  to  go  into  Franco  to  the  Dauphin 
Charles,  and  that  she  was  to  conduct  him  to 
Rheims,  and  cause  him  to  be  crowned  there.  An 
uncle,  who  believed  at  once  in  her  mission,  took 
her  to  Vauoouleurs,  the  only  town  of  any  conse- 
quence in  the  neighbourhood,  to  ask  its  governor, 
Kobert  de  Baudricourt,  to  send  her  with  an  escort 
to  the  com-t  of  the  dauphin  ;  but  he  treated  her 
statement  with  derision,  and  Jeanne  returned  with 
her  uncle  to  his  home.  However,  the  story  of  the 
Maid's  visions  had  now  been  spread  abroad,  and 
created  a  considerable  sensation ;  and  Robert  de 
Baudricourt,  thinking  that  her  story  and  her 
enthusiasm  might  be  turned  to  some  account, 
sent  a  report  of  the  whole  affair  to  court.  News 
arrived  about  this  time  of  the  extreme  danger  of 
Orle.ins,  closely  Iwsieged  by  the  English,  and, 
in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  caused  by  this 
intelligence,  Jeanne  spoke  with  so  much  vehemence 
of  the  necessity  of  being  immediately  sent  to  the 
daiipliin,  thiit  two  young  gentlemen  of  the  country, 
named  Jean  de  Xovelonpont  and  Bertrand  de 
Foulengi,  moved  by  hej  words,  offered  to  conduct 
her  to  Chinon,  where  Charles  was  then  holding  his 
court.  This,  however,  was  rendered  unnecessary 
by  the  anival  of  orders  from  the  court,  addressed 
to  Robert  de  Baudricourt.  It  appears  that  Charles's 
advi.sers  thought  also  that  some  use  might  be  made 
of  the  maiden  s  visions,  and  Baudricourt  was  directed 
to  send  her  immediately  to  Chinon.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Vaucouleurs  subscribed  the  money  to  pay 
tlie  expenses  of  her  journey,  her  uncle  and  anotner 
friend  bought  her  a  horse, and  Robertde  Baudricourt 
gave  her  a  swoid  ;  and  she  cut  her  hair  short,  and 
adopted  the  dress  of  a  man.  Tlius  equipped,  with 
8i.\  attendants,  among  whom  were  the  two  young 
gentlemen  just  mentioned,  Jeanne  left  Vaucouleurs 
on  the  18th  of  February  1429,  and,  after  escaping 
eomi!  dangers  on  the  way,  arrived  at  Chinon  on  the 
24th  of  the  same  month. 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  commencement  of 
Jeanne's  mission,  as  it  came  out  at  n  suWqucnt 
j)eriod  on  her  trial.  On  her  arrival  at  C^innn, 
Charles  VII.  ap[>eiir3  to  have  become  ashamed  of 
the  whole  affair,  and  it  was  not  tUl  the  27th,  after 
various  consultations  with  his  coortiera  and  eccle- 
siastics, that  he  at  length  consented  to  see  her.  No 
doubt,  every  care  had  been  taken  to  give  effect  to 
the  interview,  and  when  first  introduced,  althoiigli 
Charles  had  disguised  himself  so  as  not  to  bo 
distinguished  from  his  courtiers,  among  whom  he 
had  placed  liimsclf,  she  is  said  to  hare  gone  direct 
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to  him,  and  fallen  on  lier  knees  before  him,  and, 
among  other  things  to  have  said  :  '  I  tell  thee  from 
the  Lord,  that  thou  art  the  true  heir  of  France, 
and  the  son  of  tlie  king.'  This  declaration  had  a 
{■articular  importance,  because  it  had  been  reported 
abroad,  and  seeraa  to  have  been  very  extensively 
believed,  that  Cliarles  waa  illegitimate.  Charles 
now  acknowledged  that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied 
of  the  truth  of  the  Maid's  mission,  and  the  belief 
in  it  became  general,  and  was  confirmed  by  the 
pretended  discovery  of  a  prophecy  of  Merlin,  which 
foretold  that  Franco  was  to  be  saved  by  a  virsiu, 
who  was  to  come  from  the  Boso-Chesnu.  Tliis, 
which  meant  the  Wood  of  Oaks,  was  the  name  of 
the  wood  on  the  edge  of  which  her  native  village 
of  Domremi  stood.  Other  precautions  were  taken, 
for  it  WHS  necessary  to  dispel  a  prejudice  which  was 
rising  against  her — namelv,  that  she  was  a  witch — 
and  she  was  carried  to  Poitiers,  to  be  examined 
before  a  meeting  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  Charles's 
party,  who  wore  assembled  there,  and  who  gave 
their  opinion  in  her  favour.  She  then  returned 
to  Chinon,  while  the  young  Duke  of  Alenson  went 
to  Blois,  to  collect  the  soldiers  and  the  convoy  of 
provisions  and  mimitions  of  war,  which  the  maiden 
was  to  conduct  into  Orleans.  Jeanne  now  assumed 
the  equipment  and  arms  of  a  soldier,  and  was 
furnished  with  the  tisual  attendance  of  the 
commander  of  an  army.  She  went  to  Tours,  to 
prepare  for  her  imdertakini?  ;  and  while  there, 
caused  an  emblematical  standard  to  be  made,  and 
announced,  on  the  authority  of  information  received 
from  her  voices,  that  near  the  aiUa  of  St  Catherine, 
in  the  church  of  Fierbois,  a  sword  lay  buried, 
which  had  five  crosses  engraved  on  the  blade,  and 
which  was  destined  for  her  use.  An  armourer  of 
Tours  was  sent  to  the  spot,  and  he  brought  bock  a 
rusty  sword,  which  he  said  had  been  found  under 
the  circumstances  she  described,  and  which  answered 
to  her  description. 

Ileports  of  these  proceedings  had  been  carried 
into  Orleans,  and  had  raised  the  courage  and  reso- 
lutioti  of  the  inhabitants  and  garrison,  while  the 
liesiegers  were  greatly  alarmed,  for  they  also  seem 
to  have  believed  in  Jeanne's  mis.sion  in  one  sense, 
and  expected  that  they  would  have  to  contend 
with  Sataiuc  agency.  'They  believed  from  the  first 
that  she  wiis  a  witch.  At  length,  on  the  27th  of 
April,  Jeanne  left  Blois  with  the  convoy,  accom- 
panied by  some  of  the  military  chiefs  of  the 
daupltin's  pirty,  and  leading  a  force  of  6000  or  7000 
men.  The  enthusiasm  she  created  produced  an 
effect  beyond  anything  that  could  bo  expected,  and 
after  serioua  disfusters,  the  English  were  obliged, 
on  the  8th  of  May,  to  raise  the  siege.  The  Maid 
herself  carried  the  news  of  this  great  triumph  to 
Charles  VU.,  who  was  at  Loche,  and  insisted  on  his 
repairing  immediately  to  Rlieims  to  be  crowned. 
But,  though  he  received  her  with  honour,  he 
exhibited  none  of  her  enthusiasm,  and  refused  to 
follow  her  advice.  In  fact,  his  council  had  decided 
on  following  a  totally  different  course  of  military 
operations  to  that  which  she  wished ;  but  they 
were  at  length  persuaded  to  agree  to  the  proposal 
for  hastening  the  coronation,  ns  soon  as  the  course 
of  the  Loii-e  between  them  and  Kheims  could  be 
cleared  of  its  English  garrisons.  Tlie  array  was 
accordingly  placed  under  the  command  of  the 
Duke  ot  Alen^on,  with  orders  to  act  by  Jeanne's 
counsels.  Gergcan,  where  the  Duke  of  Suffolk 
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commanded,  was  soon  token,  and  tiio  jraixison  mas- 
sacred. Having  received  considerable  reinforci.-- 
ments,  commanded  by  the  Count  of  Vendome,  the 
Maid  marched  against  the  English  forces,  under 
the  command  of  the  celebrated  Talbot,  carried  the 
bridge  of  Meung  by  force  on  the  16th  of  June, 
and  reduced  Beaugenci  to  capitulate  in  the  night 
of  the  17th.  In  their  retreat,  the  English  were 
overtaken  and  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and 
Talbot  himself  was  made  prisoner.  Charles  shewed 
no  gTiititude  for  all  these  services,  but  listened 
to  the  councils  of  favourites,  who  were  jealous 
of  the  maiden's  fame,  and  who  now  began  to 
throw  obstacles  in  her  way.  Ho  refused  to  yield 
to  her  proposal  to  attack  Auxerre,  and  Troycs 
was  only  taken  in  contradiction  to  the  dauphin's 
intentions,  ChfUons  siiixendered  without  resistance, 
and  on  the  16th,  the  French  army  came  in  ^new  ol 
Kheims,  which  was  immediately  abandoned  by  the 
English  and  Burgundian  troops  which  formed  its 
garrison.  Next  day,  Charles  VU.  was  crowned  in 
the  cathedral  of  Rheims  with  the  usiml  ceremonies, 
and  from  this  moment  he  received  more  openly 
the  title  of  king. 

From  this  moment  the  history  of  Jeanne  Daro 
is  one  only  of  ingratitude  and  treachery  on  the 
part  of  those  whom  she  had  served,  and  who, 
mtenrling  only  to  use  her  as  an  instrument,  seem 
to  have  believed  tJiat  her  utility  was  now  at  on 
end.  Further  successes,  however,  attended  tliu 
march  of  the  army  to  Paris,  where  the  miiaa  of  the 
English  forces  were  collected,  under  the  coiuimind 
of  the  regent,  Bedford.  To  the  great  "rief  of  the 
Maid,  the  attack  upon  Paris  was  abandoned  j  and 
during  the  operations  against  the  French  capital, 
an  accident  happened,  which  was  felt  as  an  unfor- 
tunate omen,  and  disturbed  the  mind  of  the  Maid 
herself.  In  anger  at  some  soldiers  who  had  dis- 
obeyed her  ortleis,  she  struck  them  with  the  flat 
of  the  sword  of  Fierbois,  which  ivas  supposed  to 
have  been  sent  to  her  from  Heaven,  and  the  hlado 
broke.  It  seemed  to  many  as  though  her  principal 
charm  was  broken  with  it.  The  events  which 
occurre<l  during  the  ■winter  were  comparatively  of 
small  importance,  but  on  the  appnMich  of  sprmg, 
Jeanne,  who  was  detaiiie<l  unwillingly  at  court, 
made  her  escape  from  it,  and  hastened  to  Lagtu, 
on  the  Mamc,  which  was  besieged  by  the  English 
and  Burgundians,  M-here  she  displayed  her  usual 
enthusiasm,  though  she  was  haunted  by  sinister 
thoughts,  and  believed  that  her  voices  told  her  of 
approaching  disaster.  After  the  Easter  of  1430,  tho 
Duke  of  Bcflforrl  prepared  to  attack  the  important 
town  of  Compiugne,  an<l  on  his  way  fiad  laid  siege 
to  Choisi ;  whereupon  Jeanne  left  Lagni,  repairtnl 
to  Compiegne,  and  immediately  hastened  with  a 
body  of  troops  to  relieve  Choisi,  But  she  was  ill 
seconded,  was  frustrated  in  her  design,  and  deserted 
by  her  troops,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  sorrowfully 
into  Compftgne,  which  was  soon  afterwards  n-gn- 
larly  besieged.  Jennne  displayed  her  usual  couruge, 
but  she  was  an  object  of  ilialike  to  the  French 
governor,  and  was  no  longer  rcganled  with  the 
same  enthusiiwm  by  tho  »oliliory  its  before.  On  the 
23d  of  May,  Jeanne  went  out  of  Compi^gri'"  nt  thij 
head  of  a  detachment  of  troo[)8,  to  attack 
post,  but  after  a  desperate  combat,  she  v. 
to  retreat  liefore  sii]iorinr  number*.  As  they 
approached  Compitgne,  one  division  of  their  pur- 
Bticrt  mode  a  rush  to  get  before  them,  and  cot 
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if  t'l'-ir   retreat;  on  which   the  Fi'each   fled   in 

''  '..    ind,  to  their  coiusternjition,  when  they 

A'   head   of  tlie  bridge   of   Compiej^ue, 

the  barrier  closed,  and  were  left  for 

in  this  terrible  positioa     At   length 

[lened,  and  the  French  struggled 

.1  it  was  OS  «uddcnly  closed  again, 

iij-c  JtiiiLuc — who,  as  osnial,  had  taken  her  post  in 

th«  t«u>— could  )^t  through.     Whether  this  were 

■ly  or  not,  is  uncertain,  but  oulv  a 

left  with  her,  who  were  all  killed 

^hc  managed  to  get  clear  of  her 

ale  bock  to  the  bridge,  but  no 

■  '■  her  cries  for  assistance.     In 

1  to  ride  across  the  plain, 

1  Inl   >iy  her    enemies,  and 

I  1  her  from  her  horse. 

^  lid    carried   a   prisoner 

ru   the  Duke  of  Cuminay  came 

H  iinally  nold  to  the  Rngliah,  and 

l-'liVturtid  up  us  their  prisoner  in  the  mouth  of 

I  ictob«r.    During  the  intermediate  period,  the  court 

of  Fmooe  bad  made  no  effort  to  obtain  her  libem- 

tioB,  or  even  shewn  .any  sympathy  for  her  fate. 

"     '  "  .V  he  soon  told.    The  question  as 

!  ■  done  with  the  prisoner  was  soon 

t«»(.w  liui  L>i  uiv  Lands  of  her  captors.  No  sooner 
WM  it  known  that  the  Maid  was  taken,  than  the 
na»^«neral  uf  the  inquisition  in  France  claimed 
Iter  M  a  person  suspected  of  heresy,  under  which 
nm«  the  crime  of  sorcery  was  included.  When 
to  atUntion  Lad  been  paid  to  this  demand — ^for  it 
waeoM  to  have  been  thought  doubtful  on  which  of 
•he  two  political  sadea  of  the  ^frcat  dispute  the 
iHToiation  stood — another  ecclesiastic,  the  bishop 
>f  Beaovais,  a  man  of  tmscrupulous  character,  who 
iras  at  tliia  time  devoted  to  the  Eugliah  interests, 
fl»h»«ml  lujr  u  having  been  token  within  his 
dioeaM^  a&d  therefore  under  his  ecclesiastical  juris- 
fi'^wi.  Afier  apparentlr  some  hesitation,  it  was 
ilnMinltMal  to  yield  to  tnia  demand,  and  she  was 
HKrvad  to  "'"■—  TV-hero  Bedford  liad  decided 
tWt  tbe  tn  Luke  place,  and  where  she 

^ffmul  to  L .....   treatod  in  her  prison  with 

jaat  and  cruolty.  Justice  was  as  littiu 
in  tlio  proccecuugs  on  her  trial,  which 
on  the  aut  of  February  U31,  and  which 
might  be  expected,  in  her  condemnation. 
TIm  eoodnct  of  Bishop  Cauchon  and  his  creatures 
ikma^aont  was  infamous  in  the  extreme,  but, 
,ta  ^E»  vltole,  the  proceedings  resembled  very 
'"">*■  tiiaw  of  trials  for  wit^craft  and  heresy 
li.ibly  a  very  large  portion 
Engliiud  and  Ffance  cun- 
•r  to  be  a  witch.  We  judge, 
Henlimi'iits  of  the  age  in 
:ii!'l  not  br  our  own,  On 
.'.liii  of  May,  Jeanne  the 
its  a  witch  and  heretic  in 
tiia  eU  aittkat  ct  Aouon,  wheru  a  memorial  tu 
h«lMn  dnee  baeo  erectod.* 
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Stanley,  who  was  created  Earl  of  Derby  in  14S5, 
for  liis  conduct  on  Bosworth  Field.  It  is  tbonght 
to  have  been  by  the  influence  of  his  step-mother, 
the  Countess  of  Richmond,  the  king's  mother,  that 
he  attainc-d  the  dignity  ;  and  her  historian  calls  it 
'  the  worst  thing  she  ever  did.'  Stanley  was,  indeed, 
a  worldly  enough  cliurchman — armts  qtuiiu  libris 
pcritior,  more  skilled  in  arms  than  in  books,  he 
no3  been  described — 'one  great  viauder  as  any  in 
his  days,'  so  another  contemporary  calls  him — yet 
not  wanting  in  the  hospitality  and  the  bountilul- 
ness  to  churches  and  colleges,  which  ranked  high 
among  the  clerical  virtues  of  hjs  age.  Having  been 
warden  of  Manchester,  he  liea  buried  in  the  old 
collegiate  (now  cathedral)  church  there,  in  a  side- 
chapel  buut  by  himself.  Some  lines  about  him, 
whicli  occur  in  a  manuscript  History  of  the  Derby 
Family,  are  worth  quoting  for  the  quaintness  of 
Uieir  style,  and  the  pleasant  tcndcnieas  with  which 
they  touch  upon  his  chiiracter : 

' .  .  .  .  little  priest's  niet.il  was  in  him  .... 
A  goodly  tail  man,  aa  was  in  all  Eugliiml, 
Ana  sped  well  in  matters  that  he  took  in  hand. 
Of  Ely  many  a  day  was  ho  bUhop  thcro, 
Boilded  Somename,  the  bishop's  cliiof  manero : 
Ane  ^reat  vionder  as  was  in  his  days  : 
To  bishops  that  then  was  this  was  no  dispraiso. 
Because  he  was  a  priest,  I  dare  do  no  less, 
But  Icivo,  aa  I  know  not  of  his  hardiness  : 
What  priest  hath  a  blow  on  the  one  oar,  [will] 

snddenly 
Turn  the  other  likewise,  for  humility  ? 
He  would  not  do  so,  by  the  cross  in  my  purse ; 
Yet  1  trust  his  soul  fareth  never  the  worse. 
For  he  did  .icts  boldly,  divers,  in  his  il.vys, 
If  ho  had  been  no  priest,  hod  been  worthy  praisiL 
Ood  send  his  soul  to  the  heavenly  c'uDii>any, 
Farewell,  godly  James,  Bishop  ot  Ely  I 

A    DANISH    king's   VISIT  TO   ENGLAND    IN    ISOt. 

On  the  17th  of  July  1C06,  King  Cliristian  IV.  of 
Denmark  arrived  in  England,  on  a  visit  to  his 
brother-in-law  and  sister,  the  king  and  queen  of 
Great  Britain.  Christian  was  a  hearty  man,  in  tho 
prime  of  life,  fond  of  magnificence,  and  disposed  to 
enjoy  tho  world  while  it  lasted.  His  relative,  King 
James,  was  of  similar  disposition,  though  of  somc- 
wh.it  diiferent  tastes.  To  him  nothing  was  more 
delightful  than  a  buck-hunt.  Christian  hod  more 
relisii  for  gay  suppers,  and  the  society  of  guy  ladies. 
During  the  three  weeks  he  spent  in  England,  he 
was  incessantly  active  in  seeing  sights  and  giving 
and  receiving  entertainments.  '  The  month  of  his 
stay,'  says  Wilson,  '  carried  with  it  a  pleosiu'' 
countenance  on  every  side,  and  recreations  and 
pastimes  flew  as  high  a  flight  as  love  mounted  on 
tho  wings  of  ort  and  fancy,  the  suitable  nature  of 
the  season  on  time's  swift  foot,  could  jKissibly 
arrive  at.  The  court,  city,  and  some  paris  of  tho 
country,  with  banuuetings,  barriers,  and  other 
golhmtry,  besides  the  miuily  sports  of  wrestling 
and  brutish  sports  of  baiting  wld  beastf^  swelled 
to  such  a  greatness,  as  if  there  wct«  an  intention 
in  every  particular  man,  this  way,  to  have  blown 
up  himscu.' 

Another  writer,  named  Roberts,  describes  the 
dresses  of  the  king  of  Denmark's  followers  with 
all  the  gn.<!to  of  a  man-milliner.  '  His  pages  and 
guard  of  his  poison  were  dressed  iu  blue  velvet 
embroidered  with  silver  lace  ;  thcv  wore  white 
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hats  with  silver  Ktinl":.  nn>l  white  and  1>hie 
ctockini:!!.  His  truuipi-toTs  had  white  satin 
doublets,  anvl  blue  velvet  hojk:,  tiimmed  «-ith 
silk  and  silver  lace ;  their  cloaks  were  of  snndiy 
colours,  thvir  hats  white  with  blue  and  gold  bands. 
His  common  soldiers  wore  white  doublets,  and 
blue  ho»>  trimmed  with  white  lace.  His  trumpeters 
were  le\l  by  a  servant  in  a  coat  of  carnation  velvet, 
and  his  drummer  rode  tipon  a  hoi^e,  with  two 
drums,  one  of  each  side  the  horse's  neck,  whereon 
he  struck  two  little  mallets  of  wooii,  a  thing  verv 
ailminiblc  to  the  common  sort,  and  much  admired. 
His  trunks.  1>.>xes,  and  other  provision  for  carriage 
were  coveie<i  ■with  red  velvet  trimmed  with  blue 
sUk.' 

Sir  John  Harrimrton,  in  a  letter  which  has  l)een 
printed  in  Park's  Xwi-t  Antiquce,  prives  us  a  lively 
picture  of  the  carou:saIs  which  marked  the  presence 
of  this  northern  potentate  at  the  British  court. 

'I  cime  here,'  says  Sir  John,  'a  dav  or  two 
before  the  Danish  kin^  came ;  and  from  tiie  day  he 
did  come,  until  this  hour,  I  have  been  well-ni^h 
overwhelme>l  with  canonsals  and  sports  of  all  kinds. 
The  sports  Kvan  each  day  in  such  manner  and 
such  sort  as  well-nish  i*r?uaded  me  of  Mohammed's 
pataiuie.  We  had  women,  and  indeetl  wine  too, 
m  such  plenty  as  would  have  a.«tonifhed  each 
sober  beholder.  Our  ft-asts  wi-re  maimiticent.  and 
the  two  rv-'V-il  piests  did  most  lovingly  embnice 
each,  other'  iit  table.  I  think  the  "iWe  hath 
str.m.^-iy  wroUjZh:  i-a  our  fv-i  Enj:Iifh  n^.^Mes : 
f-r  those,  whom  I  ncvi-r  could  !;f-t  to  t.i*te  g-xd 
lilHor.  now  follow  the  fashi'.'  u."  and  wolK-w  in 
Kwatly  delights.  The  Lidies  a'u»:iiion  their  so'L'riety, 
ai:d  sv-cm  to  roll  about  in  iatoxicatic-a.  One  d;iy  a 
gre.it  feast  wa.«  held,  and  after  dinner  t'ae  n-pre- 
sviiWtioa  of  Sc'li'invn's  temple,  and  the  comiii.;  of 
the  qv.ecn  of  Shol>a.  was  made,  or  .,»*  I  may  "u-tti-r 
My"  was  meant  to  h.»ve  V*en  made  before  their 
majesties,  by  device  of  the  Earl  of  Salisburv  and 
others.  But.  .-d-a  :  a.<  iiU  eartlily  things  do  /ail  i  > 
poi-r  mortals  in  enjo\Tnent.  so  did  prove  c-ur 
presentment  thcre-:f. "  The  lady  who  dia  play  the 
iiuoen's  part,  d:vl  ciny  most  pi«-cious  gifts  x?  K'th 
thvir  m.yest;vs  ;  but.  fi'rge:!:iig  the  steps  arifing  to 
the  oanopv,  oversit  her  ciskeis  into  his  IXiaish 
nujesty's  lap.  and  foil  at  his  fi-et.  though  I  ratht-r 
think  it  was  in  his  fa.;o.  Much  w.is  the  hurrj-  iUjd 
c .'nfusi-.-n ;  clo:::5  ar.d  r..U'ki:is  wiie  at  h.int.  :,■> 
make  .ill  cle.in.  His  i-.ujo<:y  then  gc:  ;ji\  ar..i 
would  da£oe  with  t'ae  «^u«oa  i f  ;?hvb.» :  Vni  s:e  iVil 
down  and  huKbled  himwll  Kforv  her.  a::d  w.:s 
Cirried  to  an  inr.or  ch.inil>er.  av.d  laid  oa  a  Iv-i 
of  state  :  whi:h  w.»*  r.-'t  a  i::tle  dciilv-i  wi:'a 
the  presents  of  the  «j;;eea.  which  h.id  Ivea 
K-*:owed  ujva  'nis  g:ir.aea:s  :  such  .is  wine,  civAr.-_ 
Iwer.ige,  lellies.  cakt-s.  sj'ici-s.  .lad  o;her  Cv\\l 
r.;.it:vrs.  The  entoTS.v.nnu'W  and  show  wor.5 
f;rwarJ.  and  m»*;  of  the  pnsenters  wev.t  lv».-.k- 
w.irvl.  or  i-:\\  d-.->wn  :  wine  did  so  Ovv.-.py  t:>.iir 
v.t>>:t  oh.uiiVvis,  Now  did  apiv.ir.  in  rl^'a  dn-ss. 
H.':v.  Fa::h.  .lad  i'h.irity.  Ho}v  did  t.<«.»y  to 
«>..ik.  lu;  wir.o  iii?adiT»\i  her  en.si-.»vov.Ts  *■>  :\i";''.c 
ta.it  she  wi;hiirew.  aad  hojvui  she  kiac  w>-'.-.'.d 
e\-"..»c  J'.er  Vo-'viTv  ;  F.jith  w.is  tV.ir.  .-.'.1  ,-»i,"a.-.  :>r 
I  ,iai  cer;a;a  she  w.»s  n.^t  joiv.isi  «;lh  g,\vi  w .  r'k.<. 
and  left  the  court  in  a  s;,ijj.>>ring  coadisi.-a : 
Charity  came  to  the  k:ng'»  firJ,  and  «>»-n»i\i  ;o  j  »:•.•„-';;  w.-.s  •."■.o  ,• 
cover  the  multitude  of  ssiis  hor  ^;^!o^»  had  «\".v.-  j  rich  »;;5-1v.sT\i. , 
mined :  in  some  son  she  uvide  oboissuuv.  «ad  |  r:vh  as  covda  Iv 
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brought  gifts ;  but  said  she  would  return  home, 
as  there  was  no  gift  which  Heaven  had  not  ahvady 
given  his  majesty.  She  then  returned  to  Hope 
and  Faith,  who  wi-re  both  in  the  lower  halL  Neit 
came  Victory,  in  bright  armour,  and  presented  a 
rich  swoixl  to  the  king,  who  did  not  accept  it.  but 
put  it  by  with  his  hand  ;  and  by  a  strange  me<llcr 
of  versilication,  did  endeavour  to  make  suit  to  tlie 
king.  But  Victory  did  not  triumph  long :  for, 
after  much  Limentable  utterance,  she  was  leti  away, 
like  a  silly  captive,  anil  laid  to  sleep  on  the  outer 
steps  of  the  ante-chamber.  Xow.  did  Peace  make 
entrance,  and  strive  to  get  forwani  to  the  king ;  but 
I  grieve  to  tell  how  great  wrath  she  did  discover 
tmto  those  of  her  .attendants  :  and.  much  C'jntrarj 
to  her  semblance,  most  rudely  made  war  \»-ith  her 
olive-branch,  and  laid  on  the  jiates  cf  those  who 
did  oppose  her  coming.' 

It  is  suppose<l  to  have  l^oea  frc^m  the  fact  of 
the  extreme  i>acch.inali.in!.-m  prac:L*e.i  bv  Christian 
at  home,  that  Shakspeare  attributol  s-j.-h  habits  to 
the  king  in  HamUt.  The  northern  mcnarch  was, 
however,  duly  anxious  th.>t  his  servants  should 
practise  sobriety.  While  he  w.ts  in  Finland,  a 
marshal  tc-c-k  care  tha:  any  of  them  getting  drunk 
shoiUd  be  sh.irj'ly  pu:ui-;i>L 

Christian  appears  to  have  l-i-:a  q-aite  an  enthu- 
siastic sight-serr.  Althoag'n  he  w'ls  observed  to 
express  no  approbation,  he  w.indcre.1  inces.-antly 
•iK'Ut  the  metropolis,  "sj  sLat  neither  Powle*, 
Westminster,  nor  the  Exo:ui:.:e  e.s:apeil  him.'  He 
was  also  fond  of  the  aaiusemeiits  uf  the  tilting- 
yani.  •  On  a  s  :-ioma  tiltiag-iay."  \i-ri;vs  Sir  Dudley 
Carletoa.  •  the  kin;  of  Denm.irk  wi-i!  i  nee>.is  ni.ike 
one  ;  and  ia  aa  old  l'".vk  ar7.:ov.T.  without  plume 
or  bassrs.  or  any  res;  l.-r  his  Ijn.v.  Le  pLiy<rd  his 
j-rlzes  so  wd'.,  that  Ogerio  Lini?v".:  n-:ver  dii  better. 
At  a  niitch  lietwrva  vur  kir.g  ix..'.  ;.;:a.  running  at 
tlie  ring,  i:  was  his  L.it'  at  vvr  iln:*:  to  laiss  it ; 
while  (Urs  had  the  i;.-;-:k  sjarce  ever  to  come 
near  it.  whi.h  p-.;:  hiai  ia  a;-  s;i.all  iaivatieace.' 

The  custom  ci  n^-i'idag  i-xtrjv.iraa;  gifts  a:  le.ive- 
t.ikiagswasaiharaczeriitic  5V.~.:".:rt .: :Lj: .'•.•.laptujus 
style  of  livia.:  aaioags;  tlu-  liig'a-'t-jra  aai  we.i:thy, 
prc-valeat  dar:ag  t'ae  seveat-.-.a:;:  cvatarj-.  James, 
SI  l;-ag  as  his  ex^-hi-^r-vr  v:r.:::.a--i  }-Kt:y  well 
rv-pleaijhed.  vl:.-;::-.ga:sac-.i  hia:svl:  'iy  the  magni- 
ll-i-ave  of  his  vria.ily  Lirgess.  ia  l-.-.V:.  :.:kiag  iato 
;:.\'  ua:  the  v.:j:  s-;a'.s  l.iv:,-";.;-i  .a  uvcarites.  in 
.■.k;d:::.:n  to  the  de::s  vf  iaiv.'.v::/:.;!  a;':les,  paid 
by  'aiai  oa:e  ia.i  ng.via.  we  ,l^;•  a:  w.-.ys  astoaishe-l 
,-.:  t'ac  aakia.z'.y  ;v.aa:.;rv  s:r.;i:s  ::•  wLi.h  he  was 
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-  '  — ith  rich  pearls  ;  four  war-steeils  with 
>te  furniture  and  caparifions ;  two 
,.  h^4..uigs  and  two  nags,  lo  the  king  of 
Dctunark'c  mx  counsellon  were  given  £2CXKi  worth 
t.r  dUIi-,  .iii.l  cjif-)!  of  them  a  chain  of  £100 ;  and 
tuen,  chains  of  £50  apiece  ;  and 
.  the  servants,  the  guard,  and  the 
miima  ia  the  ship  the  king  went  in.  The  king  of 
Dmnaric  Vr^rv  nothing  to  Uie  king,  as  I  heard,  but 
nsri'  of  his  second  ship,  in  hope  to  have 

rt  r.  .ill  the  WTvUe  Bear;  but  that  match 

a  oU'  by  my  Lord  of  Salisbury,  and  he 
'iwn   given   back  with  thanks.    To  the 
Kill.-  ;i  lie  gave  £6000,  and  as  much  to  the 

kiti^  Id.'     Then  follows  a  word-picture  of 

ui  banquet  in  the  year  1606,  sketched 
infinite  humour,  and  strikingly  illustrative  of 
habits  of  that  age.    James  takes  leave  of 
Imtfaer   en    ohiplioard.      '  The   feasting  was 
lo<iii*.  but  not  riotous  at  court;   but  ut  the 
yed  the  seamen  for  good-fellowship. 
.m.  where  twenty-two  of  the  kings 
ir  best  equipage,  and  two  espe- 
iC  '  Jontu  and  the  bear,  trimmed 

fea£t  in,  betwixt  which  there  was  a  large 
ruled  bridtrn  built  upon  musts,  and  in  the  midst 
b»lw  '  ''■'".  butteries  and  kitchens  built 

up.'  ■  it-boats.   AH  things  were  there 

Uirionui.-'i  wiiri  -iich  order  and  sumptuousncss, 
that  tlie  king  of  Denmark  confessed  that  he  would 
B0(  hMf*  bvlieved  such  a  thing  could  have  been 
ieom,  ubImb  he  had  s^-en  it.  At  the  Danish  ships, 
«Wm  VM  the  Li£t  farewell,  what  was  wanting  in 
OMt  s&d  othpT  o^reuony  was  helped  out  with 
4riak  ■ml  gnnsbot ;  for  at  every  health — of  which 
Iken  were  twenty — the  ship  the  kings  were  in 
maile  nine  shot ;  and  every  other,  there  being 
dght  U>  "U,  three  ;  and  the  two  blockhouscf  at 
Cary^iiH.  where  the  fleet  lay,  each  of  them,  sii  ; 
■  "lilt  tell  you,  by  the  way,  our  king 

■il,  and  to<')k  such  oixler  in  his  own 
'  1  by  the  smell  of  powder  ; 
mode  him  so  hearty,  that 
i  til'  111  .11  111-  i.i-i  '  shoot  and  sjiare  not,"  and 
reaolately  commanded  the  trumpets  to  sound 
k  point  uf  war.' 

'  Give  me  the  cujis ; 
And  iri  tin'  lif>ft1<>  to  tlic  trumpet  speak, 
"tttt  tni :  cannoneer  without, 

Thm  esi4  '  heaven,  the  heaven  to  eurth, 

Kow  ib«  kui^  diuJu  to  Hamlet.' 

RICH    BEGOARS. 

thmt  ■>«  moltituilei  of  instances  of  beggars  who, 

mi  mfuaiur,  n^  aud  dirt  utterly  miserable,  contrive 

'  fo  waaum  eaand<mMf  ■iiitik  of  money.     For  obvious 

Umt  (■■■  I    their  wealth  daring 

hit,  tai  it  la  '  reath  is  cat  of  their 

Udy    UiBt    tho    >;>'i'i' >i     Mijnj^risy    is    discovered. 

X/muUy,  iha  hoaidnl  uoiuH  are  found  sewn   up  in 

I  Hga  ur  (tnw-bcda,   or  otherwise  hidden    in    holes 

I  SM  ocnias ;  it  is  only  in  a  few  instances  that  the 

TfBtiinB    to  invest    his  money   in   a  bank. 

tfca  maur  reeonled  examples  of  rich  beggars, 

I  DMiiel  Eagle,  who  begged  for  thirty  years 

i>  I  i^flna.  «ad  lived  in  a  room  which  was   never 

BtoTHl  liy  UBV  <nia  bat  himself,  and  never  cleaned 

4utM  Um  wooU  period ;  after  his  death,  coins  to 

I  Iki  ralaa  tit  /CSS  wers  found  there. — M.'irgaret  Coles, 

f  ■•^  ■HTr\  in  wrrtched  lillb  in  St  Giles's,  at  the  age 

1  in  whoM  hovel  waa  found  £3U  in  gold  and 


silver,  and  jEIO  in  copjier.— Margaret  Everett,  on 
equally  squahd  beggar,  who  left  >:100  bcliind  her. — 
Esther  Davies,  who  died  in  London  at  the  advanced 
ami  of  103,  and  who  for  thirty  years  had  tho  double 
chances  of  a  street-beggar  and  a  pariah  pauiier  ;  she 
left  £160. — Mary  Wilkinson,  beggar  and  bone-grubber, 
whose  rags  of  clothing  concealed  i.'30O  in  money. — 
Ahce  Bund,  who  had  risen  to  the  dignity  of  i'SOO  in 
the  fimds,  besides  £50  in  guineas,  half-guineas,  and 
seven-shilling  pieces,  and  £23  in  silver.— Francos 
Beet,  whose  bed  and  rickety  furniture  yielded  a 
booty  of  no  less  than  £300. — And '  Poor  Joe  all  alone,' 
a  famous  character  about  a  century  ago,  who  wore  a 
long  beard,  and  had  not  lain  in  a  Iwd  lor  fifty  yeare  ; 
he  left  i3000,  and  with  it  a  wUl,  by  which  he 
bequeathed  all  tho  money  to  certain  widows  and 
orphans.  Foreign  countries  are  not  without  instances 
of  like  kind.  Witness  the  cose  of  Dandon,  of  Berlin, 
who  died  in  1812  ;  he  was  competent  to  teach  as  a 
professor  of  languages  during  the  day,  and  went  out 
bugging  at  night.  After  his  death,  20,000  crowns 
were  found  secreted  under  tho  floor  of  his  room.  He 
hod  refused  to  see  a  brother  for  thirty -seven  years, 
because  he  once  sent  him  a  letter  without  prepaying 
the  postage.  This  Dandon,  however,  waa  an  example 
rather  of  the  miser  than  of  the  beggar,  popularly  so 
coiLiidered 

Some  beggars  have  been  remarkable  quite  as  much 
for  their  eccentricity,  as  for  tho  amount  of  money 
tbey  left  behind  them.  Such  waa  the  case  with 
Wilham  .Stevenson,  who  died  at  Kilmarnock  on  the 
17th  of  July  1817.  Although  bred  a  mason,  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  was  si>cnt  as  a  beggar.  About 
the  year  1787,  he  and  his  wife  separated,  making  this 
strange  agreement — that  whichever  of  them  was  tho 
first  to  propose  a  reunion,  should  forfeit  £100  to  the 
other.  According  to  the  statements  in  the  Scotch 
newspapers,  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  ever  saw 
each  other  again.  In  1815,  when  about  S5  years 
old,  Stevenson  was  seized  with  an  incurable  disease, 
and  was  confined  to  his  bed.  A  few  days  before  his 
death,  feeling  his  end  to  be  near,  he  sent  for  a  baker, 
and  ordered  twelve  dozen  biuial-cakes,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  sugared  biscuit,  and  a  good  supply  of  wino 
.ind  spirits.  He  next  sent  for  a  joiner,  and  mstriict<.il 
him  to  make  a  good,  sound,  dry,  roomy,  '  comfortable ' 
coffin.  Next  he  summoned  a  grave-digger,  whom  he 
request«l  to  select  a  favourablo  s|x)t  m  the  church- 
y.nrd  of  Riccorton,  and  there  dig  a  roomy  and  com- 
fortable grave.  This  done,  ho  ordered  an  old  woman 
who  ,-ittended  him,  to  go  to  a  certain  nook,  and  bring 
out  £9,  to  pay  all  these  preliminary  expensea :  assuring 
her  that  sbe  was  remembered  in  his  will  Shortly 
after  this  ho  died.  A  neighbour  came  in  to  search 
for  his  wealth,  which  haa  been  shrouded  in  much 
mystery.  In  one  bag  was  found  large  silver  pieces, 
such  as  dollars  and  half-dollars,  cron-ns  and  half- 
crowns  ;  in  a  heap  of  musty  rags,  was  found  a  col- 
lection of  guineas  and  seven-shilling  pieces  ;  and  in 
a  box  were  found  bonds  of  various  amounts,  including 
one  for  £300 — giving  altogether  a  sura  of  about  £900. 
A  will  was  also  found,  bequeathing  £20  to  the  old 
woman,  and  most  of  the  remainder  to  distant  rela- 
tions, setting  aside  sut&cient  to  give  a  fcoat  to  all  the 
beggars  who  chose  to  come  and  see  his  body  '  lie  in 
state.'  Tho  influx  was  immense;  and  after  the 
funeral,  all  retired  to  a  barn  which  had  been  fitted 
up  for  the  occasion^  and  there  they  indulged  in 
revelries  but  little  in  accordance  with  the  solemn 
season  of  death. 

One  curious  circumstance  regarding  a  beggar  con- 
nected with  the  town  of  Dumfries,  we  can  mention 
on  excellent  authority  :  a  son  of  his  passed  through 
the  class  of  Humanity  (Latin),  in  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  under  the  cars  of  tho  present  profesaor 
(1863),  Mr  Pillaoa. 
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St  Brmptioroia,  and  her  Eoren  sons,  martjn,  120.  St 
Pbilnnlrins,  bUfaop  of  Breeds,  confessor,  4th  century.  St 
Amoul,  martyr,  abont  534.  St  Amoul,  liisbop  of  Xfets, 
confessor,  040.  St  Freilerio,  bishop  of  Olreobt,  martyr, 
838.  St  Odulph,  canon  of  Utrecht,  confessor,  9tb  century. 
8t  Bruno,  bishop  of  Scgni,  oonfoBor,  1125. 

Bom. — Dr  John  Dec,  nstrologcr  and  mathcmstician, 
1527,  London;  Zachary  Ursious,  celebmtod  (foi-mnn 
divine,  1634,  Brcslau;  Dr  Kobcrt  Hooke,  natural  phUo- 
Bopbcr,  1635,  FrahwaUr,  Itle  of  Wight;  SuTtrio 
Bettinelli,  Italian  author,  1718,  Mantua;  Gilbert  White, 
naturalist,  1 720,  Sclbomt. 

2)i«l— Pope  John  XVIII.,  1009 ;  Godfrey  of  BonUlon, 
king  of  Jenualera,  1100;  Francesco  Petrarca  (Petrarch), 
great  Italian  poet  and  sonneteer,  1374,  Arqua,  near 
J'adua;  Abraham  Sharp,  mechanist  and  calculator,  1743, 
Liltk  Unrtan,  Yorkshire ;  Thomas  Sherlock,  bishop  of 
London,  17(il,  Futham, 

EEV.    GILBERT    \rHITE. 

Gilbert  White  is  one  of  thase  happy  souls  Trho 
without  painful  effort,  in  tUo  quiet  pursuit  of  their 
own  pleasuresi,  have  registerixl  their  names  among 
the  (Ut  minora  of  literature.  Biography  scarcely 
records  a  finer  instance  of  prolonged  peaceful  and 
healthful  activity.  His  life  seems  to  nave  been  a 
perfect  idyll. 

Selbomc,  with  which  White's  mune  is  indis- 
Bolubly  associated,  is  a  villi^e  of  one  Btroggling 
street,  about  fifty  miles  from  London,  situated  in  a 
comer  of  Hampshire,  borderinc;  on  Sussex.  In  the 
house  in  which  he  spent  his  life  and  in  which  he 
died,  White  was  bom  on  the  IKth  July  1720.  His 
father  was  a  gentleman  of  comfortable  income,  who 
educated  him  for  a  clergyman.  He  gained  a  fellow- 
ship  at  Oxfoul,  and  served  as  a  proctor,  to  the 
surprise  of  his  family,  who  thought  it  a  ptrtincc 
office  for  one  of  his  habits,  and  that  he  would  be 
more  oliservant  of  the  swallows  in  the  Christchnrch 
meadows  than  the  undergraduates  in  the  IIit;h 
Street.  He  had  freqnent  opportunities  of  accepting 
ooUego  livings,  but  his  fondness  for  '  the  shades  of 
old  Sclborae,  so  lovely  and  sweet,'  outweiuhed 
every  desire  for  preferment  In  his  native  vill.-igo 
he  settled,  and  the  ample  leisure  secured  from 
clerical  duly  he  devoted  to  tlie  minute  and 
assiduous  study  of  nature.  He  was  an  outdoor 
naturalist,  and  kept  diaries  in  which  the  progresidon 
of  the  seasons,  and  eve^  fact  which  fell  under  his 
eye,  were  entered  with  the  exactness  which  a 
merchant  gives  to  his  ledger.  The  state  of  the 
weather,  hot  or  cold,  sunny  or  cloudy,  the 
variations  of  the  wind,  of  the  thermometer  and 
barometer,  the  quantity  of  rain-fall,  the  dates  on 
which  tlie  trees  buret  into  leaf  and  plants  into 

blossom,  the  appearance  and  ■•'■ -ice  of  birds 

and  insects,  were  all  !iocurat<  1.     On  tlio 

SSlst  of  June,  he  teUs  us  that  '•-   which 

had  laid  their  eggs  in  an  old  u  I  hem, 

<uid  got  the  stut  of  Hkm'  n.  h 

sett*  by  ten  days  or  a 

dog*  come  into  his  gnt' 

f^oocebcrries  ;    that   rooks  and   r; 

unmetiM  number  of  rhaflVint ;  an 

them,  the  chalfcn  would  destroy  «v'ur>iL>lii^' 


neighbours'  crops,  fields,  and  gardens,  cattle,  pigs, 
pomtry,  and  bees  were  all  looked  after.  He  chro- 
nicled his  ale  and  beer,  as  they  were  brewed  by 
his  man  Thomas.  The  births  of  his  nephews  and 
nieces  were  duly  entered,  to  the  numlier  of  sixty- 
three. 

Selbome  was  a  choice  home  for  a  natiir-iliuf  Ti 
is  a  place  of  great  mral  beauty,  and  <'\  i 

seclusion.    The  coimtry  around  is  thrr^  u 

deep  sandy  lanes   ovei)jrown  with  stimted  oaks, 
hazels,  hawthorns,  and  dog-rosK!,  and  the  bank* 
arc   covered  with   primroses,   strawberries,  ferns, 
and  ahnost  every  English  wild-tlowcr.     In  White's 
time,  the  roads  were  usuallv  imjiissjible  for  earring 
in  winter,  and  Selbome  hi>1d  liltl«  iuterconr«e  with 
the  world.    Once  a  year.  White  used  to  visit  Oxfunl, 
leaving  the  registration  of  the  weather  to  Tlioma*, 
who  was  well   versed    in  his  m-ister"^   i  ..    .. 
Happily,   White's    brothers    had    an    i 
natural  history  only  second  to  his  otit 
them  and  other  congenial  friends  he   '.  \ 

lively  correspondence.     It  was   by  the  j    .  a 

of  his  brother  Thomas,  a  fellow   of  the   Koyal 
Society,  that  ho  was  induced  to  overcome  a  horror 
of  publicity  and  reviewen",  and  to  issue  in  quarta 
in  1789,  the  Natural  Hittory  of  Selbome,  compiled 
from  a   series   of   letters    addressed    to   Thomas 
Peimant  and  Daines  Borrington.    Four  years  after- 
wards, he  died,  26th  June  1793,  aged  seventy-three. 
His  habits  were  reguLir  and  temperate,  liis  di»- 
position  social  and  cheerful ;  he  was  a 
teller,  and  a  favourite  ■with  young  and  >■: 
and  abroad    His  autobiography  is  in  hi 
anient  admirers  who  have  haunted  8 
further  particulars  concerning   the  plLU...,.^.|....-.d 
old  bachelor,  have  learned  little  more  than  wns 
spoken  by  an  old  dame,  who  had  nur»<"d  sovitiJ 
of  the  White  family :  '  He  was  a  still,  1 1 
there  wasn't  a  bit  of  harm  in  him,  I'll  ■, 

sir :  there  wasn't  indeed  I ' 

Tlie  paternal  acres  of  White  at  Selbome  arc,  of 
course,  to  the  great  body  of  British  natumlists,  a 
clossio  ground.  By  a  happy  chance,  they  were 
long  in  the  possession  of  Professor  Bell,  an  emi- 
nent naturalist,  fully  competent  to  appreciate  tho 
sentimental  charm  which  invests  them,  and  of  a 
social  character  to  banish  envy  among  his  brethren 
even  for  such  on  extraordinary  piece  of  good- 
fortune.  In  1877,  Bell  published  an  edition  of 
White's  cla.«sical  work,  in  two  volumes.  Since 
the  death  of  Profcj-^or  Bell  in  1 870,  the  home  of 
the  naturalist  has  passed  into  other  hands. 


WAYLAND   smith's   CAVE. 

This  now  well-known  monument  of  n  remote 
antiquity  stands  in  the  parish  of   ' 
western  boundaries  of  Berkshire,  . 
hills  which  fniTii  a  continn.i  ' 
downs,  in  a  district  covered 
It  is  .Himply  '  -----  -  -  , 

now  iuU'.'ii  1 1  ' 

ft    r„.K..,.    l.„ 

lit  ; 


•ti^'Jclllcduiujij 


tAniMfO  nrrg'a  cavb. 
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WAYI.AXD  UMirn'a  cavb. 


I  RamAri  '  1  Roman  roml, 

I  HSdgv<  11  the  RomaiKi 

M  ■oovt  lui  iMiM.i.-,  «iiiii-  lur  Britons  in  the 

riod,  if  tliey  hnd  any  high-roads  at  all, 
reiT  'l..i.i.Hi'l    .iw.c,.  in  preference  the 
tup*  uf  hUlu  f(  -  I  ,ce.    A  number  of 

ml  ::ii;^ht  be  pointed  out 


in  different  parts  of  our  isliiud,  uf  the  ciiiic  clius, 
and  more  important  than  Wayland  Smitli's  Cuve, 
but  it  has  obtainc<i  an  CRpedal  celebrity  tliroof^li 
two  or  three  circunistonceg. 

In  the  first  place,  this  is  the  only  monnnient  of 
the  kin<l  wliicli  we  tind  directly  named  in  on 
Anglo-Saxon  document.    It  happened  to  be  on  the 


WAYUtlJD  smith's  CAVX. 


rdandW'- 

hptmtfV 
Blown  tu' 
,  ttal  tit*  fuilW 
Cite  ■{»r»|an  U' 

Hlt]l,SMiwitf  ' 


"■  ecn  two  Anclo-Saion  estates, 
le  a  marked  object.  In  the 
of  the  (State  in  which  this 
■ned,    of  a  date    boxuo  time 

!   Conquest,    it  is  called 

I  meaiisWeland'sSmithy, 

I  u  name,  which  is  a  mere 

Anglo-Saxon  one^  dates 

jteriod.    In  the  tmie  of 

1  his  account  of  it,  it  was  Btill 

I-  name  of  Wavland  Smith,  so 

Uimiption  into  Tt^ayliind  Smith's 

bf>  iif  very  recent  date.     It  is  also 

that  tho  Anglo-Saxon  name 

lut  in  those  early  times  the 

'n-ady   uncovered    of    its 

•cognised  .IS  a  scpulchml 

'    ^■- • i.i    hardly 

.  to  what 

. \L-  rojison 

<i(  our   (.njinlcchs   and 
1  iioii  bid  alirady  been 
-Saxon  times. 
.1  of  troofiure. 


But,  perhaps,  the  most  curious  ciTcumst<mc«  of 
all  connecte<f  with  this  monument  is  its  legend. 
It  li.is  been  the  popular  belief  among  the  peasantry 
in  modern  times,  that  shoidd  it  happen  to  a 
traveller  passing  this  way  that  hii  horse  cast  a 
slioe,  he  had  only  to  take  tho  animal  to  the  '  cave,' 
which  they  supposed  to  be  inhabited  by  an  invisible, 
to  place  a  groat  on  the  copestone,  and  to  withdraw 
to  a  distance  from  which  he  conld  not  see  the 
operation,  and  on  Ids  return,  after  a  short  absence, 
he  would  find  his  horse  properly  shod,  and  the 
money  taken  away.  To  explain  this,  it  is  necessary 
onlv  to  state  that,  in  the  primitive  Anglo-Saxon 
ana  Teutonic  mytnolo^,  Weland  was  the  mythio 
Bimth,  tho  representative  of  the  ancient  Vulcan, 
the  Greek  Hephaistos.  We  have  a  singular  proof, 
too,  of  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  Berkshire 
story,  in  a  Grecian  popular  legend  which  hna 
been  preserved  by  the  Greek  scholiast  on  Apol- 
lotuiis  Khodins.  We  are  told  that  one  of  the 
localities  which  Uojihaistos,  or  Vulcan,  especially 
liaunt«d  W1U5  the  Vulcimi;m  islands,  near  Sicily ; 
and  the  scholiast  tells  ns,  that  '  it  was  formerly 
said  that,  whoever  chose  to  carry  there  a  piece  of 
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unwrought  iron,  and  at  the  same  time  deposit  the 
value  of  the  labour,  would,  on  presenting  himself 
there  on  the  following  morning,  lind  it  made  into 
a  sword,  or  whatever  other  object  he  had  desired.' 
Wo  have  here,  at  this  very  remote  period,  precisely 
the  same  legend,  and  connected  with  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  same  mythic  character,  as  that  of 
the  Berkshire  cromlech  ;  and  we  have  a  right, 
therefore,  to  assume  that  the  same  legend  had 
existed  in  connection  with  the  same  character,  at 
that  far-distant  period  before  the  first  ecpdration  of 
the  different  branches  of  the  Teutonic  family,  and 
when  Weland,  and  Hephaistos,  and  Vulcan  were 
one. 

All  our  readers  know  how  skilfully  our  great 
northern  bard.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  introduced  the 
Berkshire  lesend  of  Wayland  Smith  into  the 
romance  of  KenUworth,  and  he  has  thus  given  a 
celebrity'  to  the  monument  which  it  would  never 
otherwise  hove  enjoyed.  Yet,  although  in  liis 
stxjry  the  mythic  character  of  Wayland  Smith  is 
lost,  and  he  stands  before  us  a  rather  common- 
place piece  of  humanity,  yet  every  reader  must 
leel  interested  in  knowmg  something  of  the  rual 
character  of  the  personage,  whose  name  is  famous 
through  all  medieval  poetry  in  the  west,  and  who 
held  a  prominent  place  in  the  heathen  mythology 
of  our  early  Saxon  forefathers.  His  story  is  given 
in  the  Edcuu. 

Weland,  as  we  have  said,  was  the  Vulcan  of  the 
Teutonic  mythology.  He  was  the  youngest  of  the 
three  sons  of  Wade,  the  alf,  or  demi-god ;  and  when 
a  child,  his  father  intrusted  him  to  the  dwarfs  in 
the  interior  of  the  mountains,  who  lived  among  the 
metals,  that  they  might  instruct  him  in  their 
wonderful  skill  in  forging,  and  in  making  weapons 
and  jewellery,  so  that,  under  their  teaching,  the 
youth  became  a  wonderful  smith.  The  scene  of 
this  l^end  is  placed  by  the  Edda  in  Iceland,  where 
the  three  brothers,  like  all  Scandinavian  heroes, 
passed  much  of  their  time  in  hunting,  in  which 
they  pursued  the  game  on  skates.  In  the  course 
of  these  expeditions,  they  settled  for  a  while  in 
Ulfdal,  where,  one  morning,  finding  on  the  banks 
of  a  lake  three  Valkyrier,  or  nymphs,  with  their 
elf-gurments  beside  them,  they  seized  and  took 
them  for  their  wives,  and  lived  with  them  eight 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  the  Valkyrier 
became  tired  of  their  domestic  life,  and  flew  away 
during  the  absence  of  their  husbands.  When  the 
three  brothers  returned,  two  of  them  set  off  in 
search  of  their  fugitive  spouses ;  but  Weland 
remained  patiently  at  home,  working  in  Ids  forge 
to  moke  gold  rings,  whicli  he  strung  upon  a  willow- 
wand,  to  keep  them  till  the  expected  return  of  his 
wife.  There  lived  at  this  time  a  king  of  Sweden, 
named  Niduth,  who  had  two  sons,  and  a  daughter 
named  Baud'vild,  or,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  fonn  of 
the  name,  Beodohildl  The  possession  of  a  skilful 
smith,  and  the  consequent  command  of  his  labour, 
was  looked  upon  as  a  great  prize ;  and  when  Kiduth 
heard  that  Weland  was  in  lIKdal,  he  set  off,  with  a 
strong  body  of  his  armed  followers,  to  seek  him. 
They  arrived  at  his  hut  while  he  was  away 
hunting,  and,  entering  it,  examined  his  rings,  and 
the  king  took  one  of  them  as  a  gift  for  his  daughter, 
Baudvild.  Weland  returned  at  night,  nnd  maile  a 
fire  in  Lis  hut  to  roast  a  piece  of  Ik-jh'  :"  "  "  r  his 
(upiicr ;  and  when  the  ilame*  arose,  t  iL^ht 

to  the  chamber,  and  Weloud's  eye*  ftii  in  nib  1 1 
SI 


which  he  took  down  and  counted,  and  thus  foimd 
that  one  woa  missing.  This  circumstance  was  to 
him  a  cause  of  joy,  for  he  supposed  that  his  wife 
had  returned  and  taken  the  niig,  and  he  laid  him 
down  to  slumber ;  but  while  he  was  asleep,  King 
Niduth  and  his  men  returned,  and  bound  him,  and 
carried  him  away  to  the  king's  palace  in  Sweden. 
At  the  suggestion  of  the  queen,  they  hamstringed 
him,  that  ne  might  not  be  able  to  escape,  and 
placed  him  in  a  forge  in  a  small  island,  where  he 
was  compelled  to  work  for  the  king,  and  where 
anybody  but  the  latter  was  forbidden  to  go  umler 
severe  penalties.  Weland  brooded  over  his  revenge, 
and  accident  offered  him  the  first  opportunity  of 
indulging  it  The  greediness  of  the  king's  two 
sons  nail  been  excited  by  the  reported  wealth  of 
Weland's  forge,  tmd  they  paid  a  secret  visit  to  it, 
and  were  astonished  at  the  treasures  which  the 
wily  smith  presented  to  their  view.  Ho  promised 
that  they  shoiUd  have  them  all,  if  they  would  come 
to  him  in  the  utmost  secrecy  early  next  morning  ; 
but  when  they  arrived,  he  suddenly  closed  the 
door,  cut  off  their  headfs  and  buried  their  bodies  in 
the  marshy  ground  on  which  the  forge  wos  built 
He  made  of  the  skulls,  plated  with  silver,  drinking- 
cups  for  the  king's  table  ;  of  their  eyes,  gems  for 
the  queen ;  and  of  their  teeth,  a  collar  of  pearls, 
which  he  sent  as  a  present  to  the  princess.  The 
latter  was  encouraged  to  seek  Weland's  assistance 
to  mend  her  ring,  which  had  been  accidentally 
broken  ;  and,  to  conceal  the  accident  from  her 
father,  she  went  secretly  to  the  forge,  where  the 
smith  completed  his  vengeance  by  offering  violence 
to  her  person,  and  sent  her  away  dishonoureiL 
While  he  had  been  meditating  vengeance,  Weland 
hod  also  been  preparing  the  means  of  escape,  and 
now,  having  fitted  on  a  pair  of  wings  of  his  own 
construction,  he  took  flight  from  his  forge.  He 
iiiJted  for  a  moment  on  the  wall  of  the  enclosure 
of  the  palace,  where  he  called  for  the  king  and 
queen,  told  them  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
munler  of  their  sons  and  the  dishonour  of  their 
daughter,  and  then  continued  his  flight,  and  was 
heard  of  no  more.  The  Princess  Baudvild,  in  due 
time,  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  who  also  was  a 
celebrated  hero  of  the  early  Germon  mjlhology. 
It  will  be  remarked,  that  the  lameness  of  Weland 
is  accounted  for  in  a  different  manner  from  that  of 
Vulcan  in  the  more  refined  mythology  of  the 
classical  ages. 

As  the  various  branches  of  the  Teutonic  race 
spread  towards  the  west,  they  carried  with  them 
their  common  legcn'ls,  but  soon  located  them  in 
the  countries  in  which  they  settled,  and  after  a 
few  generations  they  1>ccame  established  as  local 
legends.  Thuf,  among  the  Scandina\-ian9,  the 
scene  of  Weland's  adventures  was  laid  in  Iceland 
and  Sweden ;  wliile  among  the  earlier  Teutons,  it 
appears  to  have  been  fixed  in  some  part  of 
Germany  ;  and  the  Angli>Saxons,  no  doubt,  plor.od 
it  in  England.  We  have  found  tho  name,  and 
one  of  the  legends  connected  with  it,  fixed  in  a 
remote  comer  of  Berkshire,  where  they  have  \vxi 
preserved  long  after  their  original  ini| 
foigotten.  It  IB  one  of  the  mo?t  --iirioiis 
of  the  great  durability  of  ] 
uU  kindsL     Wo  know  that   tl 

Wtl,.:    ■      •  ■        • 

the 
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AtTTHOR   OF   'BARON   MTTNCHAUSEN.' 

in  there  that  has  not,  in  his  youth,  enjoyed 

iiinjT  TraveUi  and  Adventuru  of  Baron 

,  in  Riuuriii^  (A<  Caspian  Sea,  Ictland, 

<^.,  a  slim  volume — all  too  short,  indeed — 

M>i  hy  ft  fonnidahle  portrait  of  the  baron  in 

til  liis  broad-sword  laid  over  his  shoulder, 

deep  gashes  on  hia  manly  countenance  ? 

they  must  be  few. 

book  appears  to  have  been  first  published, 

if;,-t,  .1  'r,ni\,  by  one  Keaisley,  a  bookseller 

in  1786  ;  a  few  years  aftcnvards, 

1,   with    a    considerable    addition 

inferior  matter,  by  H.  D.  Symonds  of 

Bow.     The    author's   name   was  not 

«Bd  it  has,  till  a  very  recent  date,  remained 

not  at  ail  known.    Tliere  can  hardly  be  a 

rious  piece  of  neglected  bif)graphy. 

nulhor  of  the  biiron's  wonderful  adventures 

•aoertoined  to  have  been  Rodolph  Eric 

leaned  and  scientific  Oerroan,  who  died 

Utter  part  of  1794  at  Mucross,  in  the  south 

while  conducting  some  mining  opem- 

Much  there  was  of  both  good  and  ill 

poor  Raspe.    Let  us  not  press  matters  \.oo 

it  one  who  has  been  able  to  contribute 

to  the  enjojTnent  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

let  the  truth  be  told.    Be  it  known,  then, 

Ingenious  man,  who  was  bom  at  Hanover 

',  aummenced  life  in  the  service  of  the  luud- 

l>f  Ueaee  Cassel  as  professor  of  archaeology, 

r  of  the  public  cabinet  of  medals,  keeper 

bbrary,  and  a  councillor,  but  dis- 

I'V  putting  some  of  the  valuables 

L-u  w  Lam  in  pavm,  to  raise  money  for  some 

neccHities.     He  disappeared,  and  was 

for   by  the  police  as  the  Councillor 

A  man  wit£  red  hair,  who  usually  appeared 

let  ili>'.<«  embroidered  with  gold,  but  somc- 

.  blue,  or  gray  clothes.*    He  was 

;-thal,  but  escaped  during  the  night, 

his  way  to  England,  where  he  chiefly 

for  llie  remainder  of  his  days. 

.   bo  heard  with  pain,  that  before  this 

il«  downbrvak  in  life,  Raspc  had  mani- 

dooded    talents    in    the    investigation   of 

ia  neology  and  mineralogy.     He  pub- 

at   T     ■  n   1763,  a  curious  volume  in 

on  !ion  of  volcanic  islands,  and 

I  bi>dic3.    In  1769,  there  was 

til-  iety  in  London,  a  Latin  paper 

en    . -_    :    <-h  of   elephantine  and  other 

foosd  in  Nortli  America,  and  it  is  sux- 

•t  what  rational  and  just  conclu.sions  he 

Ived.     Baspe    had    detected    the   specific 

•tit*,  ^stintjiiinhiii;,'  these  teeth  from  those 

1  saw  no  reason  for  dis- 

i.  Ind.s  of  elephants  might 

ij  •,  being  exactly  the 

lar>.  led  on  tliis  subject 

ti^\  iuur  i'l  111"  lii-ni   lo  Knijland  is  not 

;  but  in  1770,  he  is  found  publishing  in 

a  vobi'T"'  ■•'■  ^■•'n(  Oervuin  Vokanocs  and 

Pnduett  tily  extinct  volcanoes — 

«^nn  •hrvv:   ^  .         ily  apprehension  of  facts 

ils  if  at  ail  uodentcxxl,  though  now  familiar. 

*  BioffrapMe  UnWcneUc 


And  in  the  en-suing  year,  he  gave  forth  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Baron  Bom's  Travels  in  Tameswar, 
Transylvania,  and  Hungary — a  minendogical  work 
of  high  reputation.  In  1780,  Horace  Walpolo 
speakB  of  him  as  'a  Dutch  savant,'  who  has  come 
over  here,  and  who  was  preparing  to  publish  two 
old  manuscripts  '  in  infernal  Latin,'  on  oil-painting, 
which  proved  Walpole's  own  idea  th.it  the  use  of 
oil-colours  was  known  before  the  days  of  Van 
Eyck.  '  He  ia  poor,'  says  the  \-irtnoso  of  Straw- 
bcny  Hill ;  the  natural  sequel  to  which  statement 
is  another  three  months  later :  '  Poor  Raspc  is 
arrest<Hl  by  his  tailor.'  '  I  have  sent  him  a  little 
money,'  adds  Walpole,  '  and  he  hopes  to  recover 
hia  liberty  ;  but  I  question  whether  he  will  be 
able  to  struggle  on  here.'  •  By  Walpole's  patronage^ 
the  book  was  actually  published  in  April  1781. 

In  this  year,  Raspc  announced  a  design  of 
travelling  in  Egypt,  to  collect  its  antiquities  ;  but 
wkOe  the  scheme  was  pending,  he  obtained  employ- 
ment in  certain  mines  in  ComwalL  He  was 
residing  as  'storemaster'  at  Dalcoath  Mines,  in 
that  district,  when  he  wrote  and  published  his 
TraveU  of  Baron  Munchauun.^  Previously  to  tliis 
time,  his  delinquency  at  Cassel  having  become 
known,  the  Royal  Society  erased  his  name  from 
their  honorary  list ;  and  he  threatened,  in  revenge, 
to  print  in  the  form  of  their  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions the  Unphiloiophical  Transactioni  of  the 
English  savans,  with  their  characters.  This  matter 
seems  to  have  blown  over. 

And  now  we  have  to  introduce  our  hero  in  a 
new  connection  with  English  literature.  Tlie  facts 
are  fully  known  to  us,  and  there  can  be  no  harm  in 
stating  them.  Be  it  understood,  then,  that  Kaspe 
paid  a  visit  to  Scotland  in  the  siunmer  and  autumn 
of  1789,  for  the  professed  purpose  of  searching  in 
various  districts  for  minerals.  It  was  annoimL-ed 
in  the  Seats  Magazine  for  October,  that  ho  had 
discovered  copper,  lead,  iron,  cobalt,  manganese, 
&c. ;  that  the  marble  of  "Tiree,  the  iron  of  Glengarry, 
and  the  lead  on  the  Breadalbane  property  were  all 
likely  to  turn  out  extremely  well.  From  Suther- 
land ho  had  brought  specimens  of  the  finest  clay ; 
there  was  '  eveiy  svmptom  of  coal,'  and  a  fine  vein 
of  heavy  spar  had  been  discovered.  He  had  now 
begun  his  survey  of  Caithness.  From  another 
source  we  learn  that  a  white  saline  marble  in 
Icolmkill  had  received  liis  attention.!  As  to 
Caitluiess,  here  lay  probably  the  loadstone  that 
had  brought  him  into  Scotland,  in  the  person  of 
Sir  John  Sinclair  of  Ulbster,  a  most  benevolent 
gentleman,  who,  during  a  long  life,  was  coutiiiu- 
aUy  engaged  in  useful  projects,  chiefly  designed 
for  the  public  benefit,  and  of  novel  kinds.  With 
him  Raspe  took  up  his  abode  for  a  considerable 
time,  at  his  spray-beaten  castle  on  the  Pentlaiid 
Firth  ;  and  members  of  the  family  still  speak 
of  their  father's  unfailing  appreciation  of  the 
infinite  intelligence  and  facetiousncss  of  his  visi- 
tor's conversation.  Sir  John  had,  some  years 
before,  discovered  a  small  vein  of  yellow  mundick 
on  the  moor  of  Skinnet,  four  miles  from  Tliurso. 
The  Cornish  miners  he  con3ulto<l  told  him  that 
the  mundick  was  itself  of  no  value,  but  a  good 
sign  of  other  valuable  minerals  not  far  off.     In 


•  See  Index  to  Walpoldi  Corretpondenet, 
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tlieir  peculiar  jargon,  'white  mundick  was  a  good 
horteman,  and  uways  rode  ou  a  good  load.'  * 
Six  John  now  employed  Kaspe  to  examine  the 
ground,  not  designing  to  mine  it  himself,  but  to 
let  it  to  others  if  it  should  turn  out  favourably. 
For  a  time,  tliis  investigation  gave  the  proprietor 
very  good  hopes.  Masses  of  a  bright  heavy  mineral 
were  brought  to  Xliurso  Castle,  as  foretastes  of 
what  was  coming.  But,  in  time  the  bubble  burst, 
and  it  was  fully  concluded  by  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
that  the  ores  which  appeared  were  all  brought 
from  Cornwall,  and  planted  in  tlie  places  where 
they  were  founcL  Miss  Catherine  Siaclaii  has 
often  heajxl  her  father  relate  the  stoty,  but  never 
with  the  slightest  trace  of  bitterness.  On  the 
contrary,  both  he  and  Lady  Sinclair  always  said, 
that  tlie  little  loss  they  made  on  the  occasion  was 
amply  compensated  by  the  amusement  which  the 
mineralogist  had  given  them,  wlxile  a  guest  in  their 
house. 

Such  was  the  author  of  Baron  Munchausen,  a 
man  of  great  natural  penetration  and  attuLuments, 
possessed  of  lively  general  faculties,  and  well  fitted 
for  a  T)rominent  po.sition  in  life.  Wanting,  how- 
ever, tiie  crowning  grace  of  probity,  he  never  (}uite 
got  his  head  above  water,  and  died  in  poverty  and 
obscurity.  It  will  be  observed  that,  in  his  miniDg 
operations  in  Cuthnc^  he  answers  to  the  choracttT 
of  Dousterswivcl  in  the  Antiqiiary;  and  there  is 
eveiT  reason  to  believe  that  ho  gave  Scott  the  idea 
of  thiit  character,  albeit  the  baronet  of  Ulbstcr  did 
not  prove  to  bo  so  extremely  imposed  upon  as 
Sir  Arthur  Wardour,  or  in  any  other  respect  a 
ppjtotnM!  of  that  ideal  personage.  Of  aU  Kospe's 
ockiiowlcdgcil  works,  learned,  ingenious,  and  for- 
Bceing,  not  one  is  now  remembered,  and  his 
literary  fame  must  rest  with  wliat  he  probably 
regarded  as  a  mere  jm  d^ctjirit.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  a  translation  of  tlic  Baron  into  German  was 
published  by  the  ingenious  Biirger  in  1787.  Tliis 
was  very  prujier,  for  most  of  the  marvels  were  of 
German  origin.  Some  of  those  connected  \nlh 
hunting  are  to  be  found,  '  in  a  dull  prosy  form,  in 
Henry  Bobel's  Facelun,  printed  in  SlJiislnii-g  in  1 508 ; 
others  of  the  tales  are  borrowed  from  CostigUoni's 
OorUifiani,  and  other  known  sources.'  t 
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St  Mn-i' 

St   S\TUT1 

Paul,  foiji.'.'- 


'ii.  37P.     St  Arscnins,  nncliorct,  4'1!I. 
.ind  caiif&<3or,  .014.     St  Vincent  ilc 
.V  Lazuiles,  confeuor,  1660. 


B</m. — Onnrsil  Vorstioi,  or  Vorat,  celebrated  German 
divine,  1669,  Cnloyne ;  GiH«rt  Sheldon,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  orect«r   of  ihe  Sheldon    theatre  at   Oxfopl, 


1608,  .Staunfc,, 
punter,  1789,  . 
2).>(i— Dr.I 
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Somarville,  aut 
teidahire;  Ndbarii.  I 
176<,  BtdMT  ;   ('.,,, 
errlnrcr,  ISH  ;  ' 
phUoflctphy,    V' 
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'ilrt ;  John  Martin,  celebrated 
ilOft  NnrihHmbcrland. 

•'••■>'■■■ "  '   "'tihor,  founder 

■'  ,'r  ;  Wiilinni 

istont.   War- 

■  r  ul  llii-  Iiunian  Uiatory, 

•■r    Fliiiilera,   Australian 

M  titiugs  iu  nataral 

buryh ;    IlurbiiU', 


*  Stat.  Aauunl  of  Stotlaiul.  zx.  £38. 
t  F.  K.,  in  GmtUtnan't  Uofnaine,  Nov.  1850. 
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BATTLE   OF   HAXnJOS   HILL. 

July  10,  1333,  is  the  date  of  a  remarkable  battle 
between  the  Scots  and  English  at  Hal ii Ion  Hill. 
Stowe's  account  of  the  conflict  is  picturcsque  and 
interesting,  though  not  in  every  particular  to  be 
depended  on.  The  youthl'ul  Edw.ird  III.  had  laid 
siege  to  BeiT\'ick  ;  and  a  large  Scottish  annv,  ani- 
mated, doubtless,  by  recollections  of  fiannockbum, 
came  to  relieve  the  town.  'At  length,'  says  Stowe, 
'  the  two  armies  appointed  to  figlit,  and  setting 
out  upon  Ilalidon  Uiil  [near Berwick],  there  cometu 
forth  of  the  Scots  camp  a  certain  stout  champion 
of  great  stature,  who,  for  a  fact  by  him  done,  was 
called  TurtibuU.  He,  standing  in  the  midst  between 
the  two  armies,  choUenficd  oil  the  Englishmen,  any 
one,  to  light  with  him  a  combat.  At  length 
Bobert  Venale,  knight,  a  Norfolk-man,  requesting 
licence  of  the  king,  bein^  armed,  with  his  sword 
draivn,  marcheth  toward  tne  chiunpion,  meeting  by 
the  way  a  certain  black  mastiff  dog,  which  waited 
on  the  champion,  whom  with  his  sword  he  suddenly 
struke,  and  cut  him  otf  at  his  loins  ;  at  the  eight 
whereof  the  master  of  the  dog  slain  was  much 
abashed,  and  in  his  battle  more  wary  and  fearful ; 
who^e  left  hand  and  head  also  aftervrard  tliis 
worthy  knight  cut  otf.  After  this  combat  both  the 
armies  met,  but  they  fighting  scarce  half  an  hour, 
certain  of  the  Scots  bemg  sluin,  they  closed  their 
army  (which  was  in  three)  all  in  one  battle  ;  but  at 
length  flying,  t)ic  king  fnllowed  them,  taking  and 
cliobiiig  them  into  lakes  and  pits  for  the  space  of 
five  miles.'  The  honest  chronicler  sets  down  the 
loss  of  the  Scot*  inf;intTy  on  this  occosion  at  36,000, 
besides  1300  horsemen,  being  more  than  ten 
times  tlie  losj  of  the  British  at  Waterloo.  Such 
es.i^erations  are  common  among  the  old  chruu- 
iclers,  and  liistorions  generally,  before  the  days  of 
statistics.  l^Iore  probably,  tlie  slain  on  the  tidu  of 
tlie  vanquished  did  not  exceed  two  thousand.  It 
will  be  lieard  with  some  surjirisi?,  lliat  there  i« 
preserved  a  song,  in  the  Engli.sh  lauLTiiige,  WTittt-.u 
at  the  time  upon  this  victory  of  King  Eilwanl. 
It  appears  as  one  of  a  scries,  compo9e<l  upon  the 
kings  w.irs,  by  one  Lawrence  iunot,  of  whom 
uotliing  clsu  is  known.*  It  opens  with  a  strain 
of  exultation  over  the  fallen  priae  of  the  Scots,  and 
then  proceeds  to  a  kind  of  recital  of  facts — 

'  A  littb?  fro  tliat  foresaid  town  (liurwiek], 

Haliilon  Hill,  th.tt  ia  the  name. 
There  •■ ■'  "- '  •• -  ■  - 

Of   IV 

There  \  :  ■  •  wn. 

To  mnk  sic  buaat  they  »:ir'  tii  lilame  ; 

But,  nevcrtliulusa,  ay  arc  they  bouDO 
To  wait  England  with  sorrow  and  ahome. 

Shame  f^ '■ ■  T  ' 

Atl'  M;e; 

And  « 

Even  throu;;ii  i-'l:ujder3  int^i  Fnuicc 
On  Philip  Val.>is  fiit  crv  th-v. 

Thcr.    •  '  ■  :     ;  „:,.; 

And  II 

Sin'  tli.^...  ..T  .....  .....T  -... .  .J c. 


•  i?co    P-  '■' 
ffutorj/. 
BoUs.     1 

+  lilillliUllUS. 
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Tliit  nnr  duaoe  b  them  betide. 

For  tbeT  were  false  and  wonder  fell ; 
Por  cimea  caitifT*  im  thov  kid, 

Andftdloft  liUjtelL 

Bir  John  the-  '  lii'vhid, 

InhAl-  ■..■]! ;' 

And  tb«t  rida 

With  dole  are  ui^iit  tiuit  tii'.y  must  dwelL' 

SHle  bald  then  chan^  to  another  strain,  in  which 
h*  JoyAilly  prodauus  how  King  Edward  hud 
mrmged  &nnockt)uni : 

*  Scotu  o<  k  and  of  Aberdeen, 

At  tb*  I '  I  wnr  yc  too  keen ; 

TW<l  tlsu  )  <  '>  lots,  as  it  wiM  seen, 

And  BOW  iai  '•  'i-d  wrokeii  it,  I  wet3i  : 

It  is  nrokm,  i  vm  .ij,  woel  worth  the  whih). 
War  It  witU  tlie  Soots,  for  they  are  full  of  gude. 

When  are  the  Soots  of  St  John's  town  ? 
lite  boact  of  ^Tinr  banner  is  iK'stcn  all  down  ; 
WImb  V  ■  ••  will  bide.  Sir  Edward  is  bonne 

Fbc  to  I.  wc.  luid  crack  yonr  crown  ; 

H*  ta»  pLicKcd  your  crown,  well  worth  the  while  ; 
betide  the  Soote,  for  they  ore  fnll  of  goile.' 


TOB  CAWAOSA  or  nOMK  DURT^^O  THE   MONTH 
OF  JULY. 

In  lUlf,  July  is  the  month  of  bread  ;  August, 

tha  month  of  wine :  in  the  first,  the  Roman  peasanU 

^^    ip  J  in  the  leoond,  they  gather  the  grapes.    The 

hsmiilrpeople   come,    for  the   most    part,    from 


tIARi  1^    rue   I  .vUTAGKA. 

tia  Kaapolitan  province*,  especially  th"'    M..  ./•; 
'b»  ;  Ui«!T  leave  ihiir  hones,  curi  - 

with  tfifiri,  iiltch  their  tents  evi  ,         ,   • 

^lletfiag,  t    be   taken   for  bedouin 

Of  gi|  They  hire  their  labour 

ta>  U...  furlf  t  of  Cumin  by  Bobert  Braoc  in 
■  '^imfrin. 


for  tlie  imiall  som  of  twenty  baiocchi  a  day,  out  of 
which  they  monago  to  save  in  order  to  carry  home 
u  little  treasure.  The  Komoji  Compagna  is  by  no 
ni>:uus  an  uncultivated  desert ;  the  greater  piirt  is 
ploughed,  nud  produces  wheat,  but,  on  account  of 
miosnin,  it  ia  imiuhnbitcd  and  uninhabitable,  and 
the  cultivator  of  the  ground  ore  obliged  to  come 
from  great  distances.  On  Sunday,  the  priests 
attend  and  perform  mass  for  the  reapers  in  a 
kind  of  movable  chuidi  drawn  by  oxen,  and 
l)ro%'ided  with  all  the  necessary  apparatus  for  the 
celebration  of  the  service.  Mass  in  the  Compagna 
is  a  very  pictnriisque  scene :  strong  brawny  men  in 
their  sliirt-sleoves  and  short  trousers ;  women  in  the 
satin  <lrc88  which  was  the  one  worn  at  their  marriage, 
and  is  used  for  the  Sunday  costume  ever  after ; 
children  of  every  age,  from  the  nursling  playing 
on  its  mother's  breast  or  peacefully  sleeping  in  the 
ci-oillc  ;  hunters,  who  sometimes  join  the  assembly 
wtli  their  dogs ;  the  priejt  officiating  in  the 
wooden  chapiu  suspended  between  the  two- 
wheeled  wagon ;  still  further,  the  tents  supported 
by  two  poles  ;  the  horses  tranquilly  grazing  ;  the 
hanieaseu  oxen,  which  will  soon  carry  away  the 
nomade  edilice  to  another  cixit ;  the  beautiful  blue 
hills  which  surround  the  veidont,  golden  land- 
scape ;  the  burning  sun  shedding  torrents  of  light 
and  fire  over  all  nature  ;  the  deep  silence,  scarcely 
interrupted  by  the  words  of  the  priest,  the  prayers 
of  tbe  crowd,  the  neighing  of  tne  horses,  or  the 
humming  of  insects— -all  unite  to  form  a  scene 
interesting  both  in  a  physical  and  moral  sense. 

When  the  reaping  is  over,  than  cornea  the 
oiioration  of  thrashing,  which  they  call  la  Irilci. 
lor  this  purpose,  they  prepare  a  level  thrashing- 
floor  on  which  to  spread  the  sheaves ;  fasten 
together  six  horses,  and  make  them  tread  over 
the  straw  until  the  gnun  has  all  fisdlen  out  When 
finislied,  they  rake  up  the  straw,  stack  it,  and  pile 
11 1 >  111 e  grain  into  heaps,  on  the  top  of  whidi  tney 
place  a  cross. 

LETTEE    FRANKIlta. 

Long  before  the  legal  settlements  of  the  post- 
otiice  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  establishment 
of  the  pott  was  kept  up  at  the  instance  of  the 
reigning  sovereign  for  his  special  service  and 
behoot  Under  the  Stuarts,  the  postal  resources 
of  the  kingdom  wore  greatly  developed,  and  all 
classes  were  made  to  share  alike  in  the  benefits  of 
the  post.  Cromwell  made  many  improvements  in 
the  j>o8t-ofBcc,  though  the  reasons  which  he  assigned 
for  so  doing,  '  that  they  will  be  the  best  means  to 
discover  and  prevent  many  dangerous  and  wicketl 
ill-signs  against  the  commonwealth,'  are  open  to 
exception  and  censure,  viewed  as  we  view  post- 
ollicu  espionage  at  this  date.  In  the  reign  of  the 
second  Charles,  the  ]>o9t-offico  for  the  first  time 
bec<ime  the  subject  of  parliiinientary  enactments, 
and  it  was  at  this  time  tiiut  the  franking  priv^dege, 
hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  sovereign  and  the  executive 
alone,  was  extended  to  parliament.  A  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  year  1736, 
repotted  '  that  the  privUego  of  franking  letters  by 
the  knights,  &c.,  chosen  to  represent  the  Commons 
in  parliament,  began  with  the  creating  of  a  post- 
offico  in  the  kingdom  by  act  of  parliament'  The 
bdl  here  referred  to  was  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Couuuona  in  1660,  and  it  contained  a  proviM 
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securing  the  privilege.  The  account  of  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  clause  in  question  is  somewliat 
amusing.  Sir  Walt<n'  Earle  proposeii  that '  memberb' 
letters  Bhould  come  and  go  free  during  the  time  of 
their  sittings.'  Sir  Heneage  Finch  (afterwords 
Lord  Chancellor  Finch)  said,  indignantly,  '  It  is  a 
real  poor  mendicant  proviso,  and  below  tne  honour 
of  the  House.'  Many  members  spoke  in  favour  of 
the  measure,  Serjeant  Charlton  ui;ging  that  'letters 
for  counsel  on  circuit  went  free.'  The  debate  was 
nearly  one-sided,  but  the  speaker.  Sir  Harbottlc 
Grimstone,  on  the  question  being  called,  refused 
for  a  considerable  time  to  put  it,  saying,  'He  felt 
.i.-iliamed  of  it'  The  clause,  however,  wna  eventu- 
nlly  put,  and  carried  V)y  a  great  majoritj-.  'fflien 
the  bill,  with  its  franking  proviso,  was  sent  up  to 
the  Lords,  they  threw  out  the  clause,  as  there  was 
no  provision  made  in  it,  'that  the  Lords'  ovni 
letters  should  pass  free  1'  Some  years  later,  this 
omission  was  supplied,  and  both  Houses  bad  the 
privilege  guaranteed  to  them,  neither  Lords  nor 
Commons  feeling  the  arrangement  below  their 
dignity.  It  is  important  to  notice,  that  at  the  time 
of  which  we  are  speaking,  the  post-office  authorities 
bad  much  more  control  over  the  means  of  convey- 
ance than  they  have  at  the  present  day.  With 
both  inland  and  packet  conveyance  the  postmasters- 
general  liad  entire  controL  At  the  present  day, 
contracts  are  made  with  the  different  railway 
companies,  &e.,  for  inland  conveyance,  and  the 
piicket-seryic«  is  under  the  management  of  the 
Bo.ird  of  Admiralty.  Without  this  knowledge,  it 
would  bo  difficult  to  account  for  the  vast  and 
heterogeneous  mass  of  articles  which  were  passed 
free  through  the  post-offico  by  a  wide  stretch  of 
the  privilege  under  notice.  In  old  records  of  the 
Engush  post-office  stiU  preserved,  we  find  liets  of 
these  franked  consignments  ;  the  following,  culled 
from  a  number  of  such,  is  sufficient  to  indicate 
their  character : 

'  Fifteen  couple  of  bounds,  going  to  the  king  of 
the  Romans  with  a  free  pass.'  'TSvo  maid-servants, 
going  as  laundresses  to  my  Lord  Ambassador 
Slethuen.'  '  Doctor  Cricbton,  carrying  with  bim  a 
cow  and  divers  necessaries.'  '  Three  suits  of  cloaths, 
for  some  nobleman's  lady  at  the  court  of  Portugal.' 
'Two  bales  of  stockings  for  the  use  (?)  of  the 
ambassador  to  the  crown  of  Portugal.'  '  A  deal-case, 
with  four  flitches  of  bacon,  for  Mr  Pennington  of 
Rotterdam.' 

When  the  control  of  the  packet-service  passed 
out  of  the  bands  of  the  post-office  authorities, 
and  when  the  right  of  franking  letters  becjunc 
properly  sanctioned  and  Bystamatised,  we  hear  no 
more  of  this  kind  of  abuses  of  privilege.  The 
franking  system  was  henceforth  confined  to 
passing  free  through  the  post  any  letter  which 
should  bo  endorsed  on  the  cover  with  the  sigiia- 
tuTQ  of  a  member  of  either  house  of  piu'liament. 
It  was  not  necessary,  however,  that  parliament 
should  be  in  session,  or  that  the  correspondence 
should  be  on  the  uffaun  of  the  nation  (though  this 
was  the  original  design  of  the  privilege)  to  insure 
this  immunity  from  postage ;  and  tliis  arrangement, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  led  to  various  fonus 
of  abuse.  Members  signed  large  p.ickcts  of  covci-s 
at  once,  and  supplied  them  to  friends  in  large 
quantities ;  sometimes  they  were  sold  ;  they  have 
beeu  known  to  have  licen  given  to  senants  in  lieu 
of  wogei)  the  icrvanta  scUing  tliem  agoia  in  the 
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ordinary  way  of  business.  Kor  was  this  alL  So 
little  precaution  seems  to  have  been  used,  that 
thousands  of  letters  passed  through  the  post-office 
with  forced  signatures  of  members.  To  such  on 
extent  did  these  and  kindred  abu.Hcs  acctunul.itc, 
that  whereas  in  1715,  jt24,CKX)  worth  of  franked 
correspondence  passed  through  the  post-office,  in 
17C3  the  amount  had  increased  to  fl7(),(XX). 
During  the  next  year,  viz.,  in  1764,  parliainent 
enacted  that  no  letter  should  pass  free  through  the 
post-office  unless  the  whole  address  was  in  the 
member's  own  handwriting,  <md  his  signature 
attached  likewise.  It  is  obvious  that  this  arrange- 
ment would  materially  lessen  the  frauds  practisoil 
iipon  the  public  revenue  of  the  country.  But  even 
these  precautions  were  not  sufficient,  for  fresh 
regulations  were  rendered  necessaiy  in  the  year 
1784.  This  time  it  was  ordered  that  all  fmnka 
should  be  dated — the  month  to  be  given  in  full — 
and  further,  that  all  such  letters  should  be  put  into 
the  post  on  the  same  day. 

From  1784  to  the  date  of  the  penny-postage  era, 
the  estimated  value  of  franked  letters  was  £80,0<X' 
annually.  No  further  reforms  were,  however, 
attempted,  till  Sir  Rowland  Hill  advocated  the 
very  radical  and  indispensable  reform  of  entirely 
abrogating  the  privilege.  In  the  bill,  which  througn 
his  unceasing  energy  was  introduced  into  parlii- 
nient  in  1839,  no  provision  was  made  such  as  had 
existed  for  a  couple  of  centuries. 

Writing  on  this  subject,  and  having  mentioned 
the  name  of  the  founder  of  the  penny-post  system, 
we  may  advert  to  an  anecdote  which  bus  been 
mistakingly  reported  regarding  him. 

Coleridge  the  poet,  when  a  young  man,  visiting 
the  Lake  District,  halted  at  the  door  of  a  wayside 
inn  at  the  moment  when  the  rural  post-messenger 
was  delivering  a  letter  to  the  barmaid  of  the  place. 
Upon  receiving  it,  she  turned  it  over  and  over  in 
her  hand,  and  then  asked  the  postage  of  it  The 
postman  demanded  a  shilling.  Sighing  deeply, 
however,  the  girl  handed  the  letter  baclc,  saying 
she  was  too  poor  to  pay  the  require<l  sunu  The 
young  poet  at  once  offered  to  pay  the  postage,  and 
m  spite  of  the  girl's  resistince,  which  the  humane 
tourist  deemed  quite  natural,  did  so.  The  postnum 
bad  scarce  left  the  place,  when  the  young  nnrmaid 
confessed  that  she  bad  learned  all  that  she  was 
likely  to  know  from  the  letter  ;  that  she  had  only 
been  practising  a  preconceived  trick  ;  she  and  her 
brother  having  agreed  that  a  few  hieroglyphics  on 
the  back  of  a  post-letter  should  tell  her  all  she 
wanted  to  know,  whilst  the  letter  would  contain 
no  writing.  '  We  arc  so  poor,'  she  added,  '  that  we 
have  invented  this  manner  of  corresponding  and 
fnmking  our  letters.'  Mr  Hill,  having  heanl  of 
this  incident,  introduced  it  into  his  first  pamphlet 
on  postal  refonn,  as  a  lively  illustration  of  tho 
al)surdity  of  the  ohl  system.  It  was  by  an  in.'id- 
vcrtency  on  the  part  of  a  modem  historical  writer 
that  Mr  Hill  was  ever  described  as  the  person  to 
whom  the  incident  happened. 

DKUIKING-FOnNTAllf    15   168J. 

Tho  dcsiraWenesa  of   providing   public    drinUini- 
fountains,  similar  to  those  which  origin  ' 
years  ago  in  Liverpool,  and  are  now  bc^ni 
in   Lumlon   oiid   other  larpe   towns,   seeniti   t-j   liaiB    \ 
occurred  to    some   benevolent  peraona   almost  two    " 
I  centuries  ago. 


THE  NORFOLK  COiDlOTlOft. 


THE  BOOK  OP  DAYS. 


IHB  SOBPOLK  COMMOTION. 


THB  KOEFOLK   COMMOTION. 

The  intolerable  tyranny  of  the  feudal  Bystem, 
aggravBtod  by  the  enclosure  of  common  lands  by 
those  who  obtained  ciants  of  ecclesiastical  estates, 
at  the  Buppresaion  of  monostries,  drove  the  people 
of  several  of  tlie  English  counties  into  open,  though 
unconnected  insurrection.  The  most  fonoidablc  of 
these  riflings  taking  place  in  the  comity  of  Norfolk, 
local  historians  ana  ancient  chroniclers  have  given 
it  the  distinctive  appellation  of  'the  Norfolk 
Oommotion  I '  The  first  outbreak,  early  in  the 
sutinner  of  1649,  was  merely  a  village  riot,  in 
which  some  fences  were  destroyed ;  but  one  Kobert 
Kctt,  a  tanner,  an  energetic  man  of  rude  and  ready 


eloquence,  taking  the  IcaJershij),  the  number  of 
insurgents  increased  so  rapidly,  that,  in  a  few  days, 
he  encamped  on  Household  Heath,  about  a  mile 
from  the  city  of  Norwich,  with  a  following  of  some 
twenty  thousand  men.  Rett's  first  duty  in  Uiis 
position  being  to  feed  his  forces,  he,  styling  himself 
the  king's  friend  and  deputy,  issued  warrants 
licensing  'all  men  to  provide  and  bring  into  the 
cnmi)  at  Household,  all  manner  of  cattle  and 
provision  of  victuals  in  wlint  pl.ace  soever  they  may 
hnd  the  same,  so  that  no  violence  or  injury  be 
ilone  to  any  honest  or  poor  man.'  Such  was  the 
effects  of  these  warrants,  that  a  fat  sheep  was  sold 
in  the  camp  for  fourpence ;  and  buU'X'ks,  deer, 
and  other  provisions  at  proportionate  prices. 
Having  thus  provided  for  his  commissariat,  Kett 


"^^/'jr 


V 


f2i- — V- 


■i;:; 


ESTT,  TlUi  REBEL,  OXDKB  TUX  OAK  Or  SBFOBUATIOS. 


drew  up,  in  fnmi  of  a  petition  to  the  king,  a  list  nf 
the  ^evHnces  under  which  the  popuLice  laboured, 
jiroyinj;  for  their  immediate  redress.  This  jiotition 
IS  remarkably  suggestive  of  its  period,  when  a 
great  part  of  the  agricultural  population  were  in  a 
state  of  serfdom,  one  item  pra\-ijig '  tliat  all  l>ond- 
men  may  be  mode  free,  for  God  made  all  free,  with 
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his  precious  blood-shedding.'    Strange  to  s.iy,  two 
of  the  grievances  have  been  came  of  comflaint  in 
our  ONvn  day  ;  namely,  the  great  number 
kept  by  laqjo  landed  proprietors,  and  the 
in  the  size  ot  the  bushel  measure  in  v  :  ' 

Wliile  waiting  the  result  of  tbi 
maintained  good  order  among  hh  itunMn  i>,  hj.m 


\  xoKTOLc  coiDconoir. 


JULY  20. 


TBli  NOftFOLE  OOMllOTIOir. 


beUing  a  Kiurt  a-  '  '  —  ■•i-teriiig  justice  under  tlic 
viiio-cpreoding  i  a  tree,  named  in  conse- 

(raence  the  Oak  v.    i ,;uation.     Tlie  refonued 

htiufjf  ma  read  at  the  eame  place  uight  and 
awniing,  by  one  of  tlie  vicarg  of  Norwich,  ■whom 
tbc  iiMiu^genta  hail  jireseed  into  their  service  as 
chaplain  :  and  nth.-r  clergymen  were  not  only 
iavUC''  in,  but  permitted  to  rebuke 

^keir  I  .<  t  in  the  boldest  manner. 

'1  h.-  -J '-.'a  of  July  li49  was,  for  good  or  evil,  the 
tiir::i;i -r'  lilt  of  the  rebellion.     On  that  day,  the 
■         tition  was  delivered  to  Kett, 
'V,  by  the  York  herald.     It 
1  parliament  would  be  called 
lier,  to  consider  and  redress 
til-     j.t;i..  mces ;    and  that  a   general 

ynloa  woi  ted  to  all,  who  tliould  at  once 

l^downl)  11,1  vijiirn  to  their  respective 

hones.     \\'  '  the  proclamation 

of  turJnn  ,:  ition,  some  of  tlie 

■■   the  king!'  But 
>  ,  uirdon  wicked  per- 

tiaot.  Out  ju«t  and  inuucenl  ixi>:u  l '  The  herald  then 
collei  Kett  a  traitor,  and  oniered  his  sword-liearer 
to  »xrttt  *  that  captain  of  mischief ;'  but,  the  crowd 
b*(pauung  a  great  stir  on  every  side,  he  was  glad  to 
dcput  in  safety.  The  departure  of  the  liei-ald 
beug  coooidered  tantamount  to  s  declaration  of 
WIT,  th«  people  of  Norwich  attempted  to  fortifv 
■nd  defend  their  city.  But  Kett  attacking  it  with 
cannon,  soon  gained  possession  of  it,  leaiJinj;  the 
mayor  aad  some  of^  the  priucipiil  inliabiUuU 
pri-i.nf-ni  ti  the  omiip  at  Mousehold.  And,  with  n 
.  tlie  iuEurgentii  issued  a  niock- 
:  such  was  their  store  of 
of  tish,  that  a  cod's  head 
.  Oak  of  Reformation,  for  one 
uiuue  of  the  unfortunate  mayor 
ill  hitt  imprisonment  was  of  the 
)lgtitc»t  kiua,  uiid,  indeed,  it  does  not  uppcor  that 
tlw  tebcls  put  any  one  to  death  in  cold  blood. 
Tien  *«•  one  pei»on.  however,  a  lawyer,  wh<i  luul 
the  iwoMtico  of  hf\tttt  able  to  ntise  spLrite,  with 
Umiivi  tiiBM  and  wonders.  It  is  not  clear  what 
tlwy  wooU  hare  done  to  hun,  on  his  hiding-place 
anii.ni.  i>ii>nu  ond  Inierg  being  maile  known  to 
woman  ;  but  an  thoy  were  hauling  him 
1  iiMiich   and   coulTimcly,   he    caused  a 

Umi-  ,  '  mighty  showers  fell  mixed  with 

hail,'  :.  ■    .        iiu  miuie  his  escape. 

It  ii  unccrtiiin  how  long  tliis  lawless  state  of 
•flUn  had  laaled,  before  government  made  a  serious 
attempt  to  re«tor«  ordr>r.  The  dates  given  of  the 
trenta  connected  with  Kelt's  rebellion,  arc  excced- 
tB(^y  and     confused.       Early    in 

Jkqpi  iif  Northampton,  with  Lord 

Shcfli  its,  and  15410  men,  arrived  at 

K«p«  i"   council    to  put  down   the 

liball...^.  ■'  .!■  ■•Ill-  ilif  entrance  of  the 

Infil  troci)  kcd  them  the 

fcuii- nh'lii  wiiv  reposing 

■J  them 
ii'ld  and 
iilor  Uixl 
,  gn-jvc*, 
Id 

Tl.  I  rat  of  Northampton  rendered 

■  nr.  .--aiv.     All  .iriuy,  that 
iii:i!   !i  .■  _A  I  ■!   .-'    I  Laid,  was 
Rnij  uuiitr   iu<.-   CLTi  oi    Wuiwick,   iu  huUIuo   the 


rebels  in  Norfolk.  Warwick,  entering  Norwich, 
encamped  his  troops  in  the  market-place  ;  but  Kett 
Eucceeded  in  capturing  the  royal  ammunition  and 
nitillerv.  This  loss  compelled  the  earl  to  shut 
himself  up  in  the  city,  and  act  on  the  defensive, 
whilo  the  rebels  played  upon  him  with  his  own 
artillery.  At  this  juncture,  Warwick's  officers, 
considering  the  city  to  bo  untenable,  urged  upon 
liini  the  immediate  necessity  of  his  leaving  it.  To 
this  the  stout  earl  'valiantly  answered,  by  Qod'a 
grace  not  to  depart  the  city,  but  would  deliver  it 
or  leave  his  life.  With  these  words  he  drew  his 
eword,  us  did  also  the  rest  of  the  nobles,  who  were 
all  there  gathered  together,  and  commanded  after 
a  warlike  manner — and,  as  is  usually  done  in 
greatest  danger — that  they  should  kiss  one  another's 
Bworfls,  making  the  sign  of  the  holy  cross,  and  by 
an  oath,  and  solemn  promise  by  word  of  mouth, 
every  man  to  bind  himself  to  other,  not  to 
depart  from  tlie  city,  before  they  had  utterly 
buiui^hetl  the  enemy,  or  else  fighting  manfully, 
liad  liestowed  their  lives  cheerfully  for  the  king's 
majesty.' 

A  welcome  reinforcement  of  1400  Oernmn  mer- 
cenaries, determined  Warwick  Ut  attack  the  rebels 
in  their  strong  position  on  Household  Ueath.  But 
the  inl'atuated  men  did  not  wait  for  the  attack. 
Relying  on  on  ancient  prophecy,  which  foretold 
that 

'  Tlie  country  gnoffee.  Hob,  Dick,  and  Hick, 
With  cIuIh  and  clouted  ahoon, 
Shall  fill  the  vale, 
Oi  Dnssinsdale, 
With  slaughtered  bodies  soon ; 
The  hecdieaa  men,  within  the  dale, 
Sludi  there  be  slain  both  great  and  small ' — 

Kelt  left  his  vantage-ground  upon  the  hill,  and 
with  twenty  ensigns  of  war  displayed,  marched 
down  into  the  vale.  Warwick  at  once  saw  and 
embraced  the  opportunity  offered  by  bis  enemy's 
folly.  In  the  battle  which  ensued,  the  insurgents 
were  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  Two  thou- 
Eund  of  the  insurgenta  were  killed  in  Dussinedalc, 
anil  1500  more  were  destroyed  by  Warwick's 
cavalry,  in  the  wild  flight  thut  followo<l.  A  few, 
barricading  themselves  among  their  carts  and 
wagons,  fought  desperately ;  and  Warwick,  wish- 
ing to  spare  their  lives,  sent  a  herald  to  summon 
them  to  surrender.  But  they,  drinking  to  one 
another,  in  sign  of  good-luck,  vowed  to  spend 
their  lives  fighting  manfully,  rather  than  tnist 
to  false  promises  of  paiiion.  The  earl,  grieved, 
however,  at  the  thought  of  so  many  brave  men 
perishing,  went  to  thcin  himself,  and  pledged  hia 
honuur  that  their  lives  would  be  spared.  '  Then 
every  man  laid  down  his  weapons,  and,  as  with 
one  mouth  cried :  "  God  save  King  Eflward  !'" 

A  great  number  were  hanged  on  the  Oak  of 
Eeformation.  Kett  was  mode  prisoner,  and  con- 
veyed to  Londtm,  bnt  woa  subsequently  sent  back 
t<i  Norwich,  and  hanged  alive  in  chains  on  the  top 
of  the  castle.  Hia  brother  William,  u  butcher, 
who  had  also  tiken  a  leading  part  in  the  insurrec- 
tion, was  hanged  in  the  same  barbarous  manner 
on  the  steeple  of  Wymondhani  church.  Yet  the 
rcbelliiin,  thus  fiercely  trampled  out,  le<l  to 
important  results,  which  it  is  not  our  province 
but  that  of  the  historian  to  enumerate  and 
explain. 
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OF  TWO  cnrnrmts  aqo. 


CUBIOtJS  ADTEETISEMESTg  OF  TWO 
CBjmiRIES   AGO. 

It  woa  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  that  the  ooblie 
jonmalt  fint  bccan  to  be,  to  any  consideroUe 
extent,  the  vehicles  of  adrertisementB.  In  that 
era  many  annoncet  of  an  extremelv  carious  kind 
were  made,  ai  will  fully  appear  from  the  following 
exoraples,  frcihly  »elected  by  a  corrczpondent : 

'  Whereas  John  Pippin,  whose  giandtather,  father, 
and  himself  have  been  for  above  190  years  past  fam- 
ous throughont  all  England  for  coring  the  rapture, 
mating  the  most  easie  troste*  of  all  sorts,  both  for 
men,  women,  and  children,  being  lately  deceased  ; 
This  is  to  ccrtifie  to  all  persons  that  0eanor 
Pippin,  the  widow,  who  in  his  lifetime  made  all 
the  trusses  which  he  sold,  lives  etill  at "  The  Three 
Naked  Boys,"  near  the  Strand  Bridge,  where  she 
makes  all  manner  of  trusses.  She  also  hath  a 
gentleman  to  assist  in  the  fitting  of  them  upon 
men,  he  being  intrusted  by  the  said  John  Pippin 
in  his  bfetime.' — 1C79-80.  ' 

'  At  the  sip  of  the  "  Golden  Pall  and  Coffin,"  a 
coflin-niaker  8  shop,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Old 
Chanpe,  near  Chcapside,  there  arc  ready  made  to 
be  sold,  very  fasliionable  laced  and  plain  dressings 
for  the  deail  of  all  sizes,  with  very  fashionable 
coffins,  that  will  secure  any  corjjs  above  ground 
without  any  ill  scent  or  other  annoyance  as  long  as 
shall  Ije  required' — 1679-80. 

'The  much  approved  necklaces  of  Joynts,  of  the 
jp-eat  traveller  J.  C,  which  absolutely  eases  children 
m  breeding  teeth,  by  cutting  them,  and  thereby 
preventing  feaven>,  convulsions,  &c,  are  sold  by 
T.  Burrcl,  at  the  "  Golden  Ball,"  under  St  Dunstan's 
Church,  in  Fleet  Street.'— 1679. 

'  One  Robert  Taylor,  a  dancing-master,  being  in 
company  of  several  neighbours  in  Covcnt  Garden 
on  Monday  night  last,  about  10  of  the  clock,  upm 
occasion  of  some  words,  killed  one  Mr  Price,  of  the 
same  jiloce,  at  the  "Three  Tuns'"  Tavern,  in 
Shandois  Street.  The  said  R.  Taylor  is  a  person 
of  middle  stature,  hath  a  cut  across  his  chin,  a  soar 
in  his  left  check,  having  two  fingers  and  a  thumb 
of  one  hand  burnt  at  the  ends  shorter  tlian  the 
other,  round  visagod,  thick  lipt,  his  own  hair  being 
of  a  light  brown  under  a  wriwig  :  he  lived  in 
James  Street,  in  Covent  Garden,  Whoever  appre- 
hends him,  and  gives  notice  thereof  to  Mr  Revnolds, 
bookseller,  in  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Oarden, 
shall  have  10  pounds  reward.  And  whereas  it  was 
printed  in  last  week's  InUUigenu  that  he  was 
taken,  you  are  to  take  notice  that  it  is  most  noto- 
riously false.' — 1079, 

•Tlie  certain  euro  of  agues  of  all  sorts  is  per- 
formed by  a  physitian  of  known  integrity  ;  they 
who  desire  his  assistance  may  repair  to  Ida  house, 
which  is  the  first  door  on  the  right  himd  in  Gun- 
Yard,  in  Houndsulitch.  His  hours  are  from  8  iu  the 
morning  till  2  in  the  afternoon.' — 16S0. 

'William  Deval,  at  the  sign  of  the  "Angel  and 
Stillianls,"  in  St  Ann's  Lane,  near  AldcrE.gntc,  Lon- 
don, niaketh  Castile,  marble,  and  wliilo  nope,  as 
good  as  auj-  mnu  soils  ;  tryed  and  proved,  and  sold 
at  very  reasonable  rates,' — 1680. 

'Whereas  one  John  Stuart,  of  a  tall  stature, 

black  brows,  a  wart  upon  his  cheek,  in  a  W.^ck 

periwig,  ami  u  Uwny  or  bhick  suit,  and  cam]>iiign 

coat,  has  beva  latclv  intrusted  to  sell  several  pieces 
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of  black  wor-  '  *    s   hair  chamblels,   black 

phflemot,  and  ::-d  mohairs,  watered  and 

unwatocd ;  w::..  „,„  ..  goods  he  is  nm  away,  and 
cannot  yet  be  heaid  of.  Whoever  gives  no^ce  of 
the  man  and  goods  (who,  it  is  thought,  is  gone 
towards  Ireland)  to  Mr  Howard,  in  Milk  Street 
Market,  shall  have  40*.  reward.' — 1680. 

'  A  book  in  quarto,  boimd  in  parchment,  about 
a  quire  of  paper,  near  all  writ  out,  being  several 
accompts  for  work  done,  being  missing  out  of  a 
shop  near  Cheapside  Conduit :  supposed  to  fall  off 
the  stall,  or  otner  wayes,  by  some  accident,  lost 
about  the  middle  of  September  last.  If  any  will 
bring  the  said  book  to  Mr  Hifftell's  Coffee-house, 
in  Cneapside,  near  the  Nagg's  Head  Tavern,  siiall 
have  10*.  reward.' — 1680. 

'October  the  29th. — There  was  dropt  out  of  a 
balcony,  in  Clieapside,  a  very  large  watch-case, 
studded  with  gold  ;  if  anv  person  hath  tak-:n  it  up, 
and  will  bring  it  to  Mr  "Fells,  a  goldsmith,  at  the 
sign  of  the  "  Bunch  of  Grapes,"  in  the  Strand  ;  or 
to  Mr  Benj.  Harris,  at  the  sign  of  the  "  Stationers' 
Armes,"  in  the  Pioza,  under  Royal  Elxchange,  in 
ComhUl,  shall  have  a  guinney  reward.' — 1680. 

'  This  is  to  give  notice  to  all  the  MarihaU,  both 
in  the  city  and  countrey,  that  may  be  desirous  to 
come  to  their  namesakes  feast,  which  will  1>«  thn 
13th  of  November  1679,  at  Mr  Edward  Mariliatt 
house,  at  the  sign  of  the  "  Cock,"  in  Fleet  Street, 
where  the  tickets  are  delivered,  and  at  Mr  MitrshaTt, 
bookseller,  at  the  "Bible,"  in  Newgate  Street.' 
—1680. 

'  There  is  a  side  of  a  shop,  ready  furnished  with 
all  sorts  of  miUinary  goods,  to  be  sold,  and  the  s,iid 
side  of  a  shop  to  be  let,  all  at  reasonable  rates  ;  at 
the  "Naked  Boy,"  near  Strand  Bridge.  Inquire 
at  the  said  shop,  or  at  the  house  of  Mr  Van  Aukcr, 
merchant,  in  Lime  Street,' — 1680. 

'  At  Tobias'  CofTec-hoiLse,  in  Pye  Comer,  is  sold 
the  right  drink,  called  Dr  Butler's  Ale,  it  being  the 
same  that  was  sold  bv  Mr  Lonsdale  in  Newirnle 
Market.  It  is  an  excellent  stomnck  drink,  it  helps 
digestion,  expels  wind,  and  dissolves  congealed 
phlegm  upon  the  lungs,  and  is  therefore  good 
against  colds,  coughs,  ptisical  and  consumptive 
distempers  ;  and  being  drunk  in  the  evening,  it 
moderately  fortifies  nature,  causeth  good  rest,  and 
hugely  corroborates  the  bruin  and  memory.' — 1680. 

'  At  the  "  Miter,"  near  the  west  end  of  St  Paul's, 
is  to  be  seen  a  rare  collection  of  curiosityes,  much 
resorted  to,  and  admired  by  persons  of  great  learn- 
ing and  quality  ;  amongst  which  a  choyce  Egyjitum 
Mummy,  with  hieroglyphics  ;  the  AtU-Beare  of 
Brazil ;  a  Remora:  a  Torpedo;  the  huge  Thigh-bont 
of  a  Oyant;  a  Mootv-Fith;  a  Tropiai-bird,  &c' — 
1C64. 

'Without  Bisliopsgatc,  near  Hog  Lone,  over 
against  the  Watch-liousc,  livcth  one  Jacob  Sum- 
mers, a  weaver  ;  who  maketh  and  selleth  town- 
velvets  at  reasonable  rates." — 1664. 

'Lost  upon  the  13lh  inst.,  a  little  blackamoor 
boy  in  a  blew  livery,  about  10  years  old, 
his  hair  not  mucli  curled,  with  a  silver  collar 
about  his  neck,  inscribc<l  "Mrs  Manby's  black- 
amoor, in  Warwick  Lane."  Whoever  shall  give 
notice  of  him  to  Mrs  Manby,  living  in  the  said 
lane,  or  to  the  "Three  Cranes,"  in  Patcr-Nostvr 
Row,  shall  bo  well  rewonled  fur  his  pcynei!.' — 16C4. 

'  NVhercaa  his  sacnid  majesty  (Charles  II.)  hus 
been   pleiutud,   after    the    example    of   his   toyol 
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ncMton,  to  incorporate  the  musitkns  in  Euglaud, 
tat  the  encouragement  of  that  excellent  qiiiUity, 
\  Uie  said  corporation  to  imjtowcrull  that  profess 
mid  science,  and  to  allow  and  make  free  euch 
tliey  Rhall  think  fit    This  is  to  give  notice  to 
ins  concem'd,  iTiat  the  said  corporation  sits  once 
in  "Durham  Yard,"  in  pursuance  of  the 
tnat  and  autliority  to  them  committed  by  his  most 
gwions  majesty.' — 1664. 

■  Angel  and  Sun,"  in  the  Strand,  near 
."-  u;e,  is  to  be  sold  every  day,  fresh  Epsam- 

V  :t-vxUer,  and  Tunbridge-icater ;  Epsum^ 

«  uee-beer.' — 1664. 

■  1  nr«c  arc  to  give  notice  to  the  heirs  and  tnistees 
of  WUliam  ilinton,  some  time  one  of  the  servants 
of  the  Ijitc  k —     ■'  '  f')  the  hcire  or  trustees  of  the 
of  fii  her  King,  and  Mr  Francis 

_.......,     of  London,  gent ;  that  there 

•  diacoreiy  of  a  concealment  of  some  estate 
ingtng  to  them  or  some  of  them,  or  to  some 
ans  ri aiming  from  them  ;  whereof  they  may  be 
'ormnd  if  they  repair  to  Mr  John  Bellinger  .it  his 
5  ifoni's  Inn  Lane,  in  Fleet  Street' — 1663. 

ii  Fr><l»y  night,  the  10th  instant,  from 
•>r,    his    muji'stj''8    sculptor,    between 
iiid  Charing  Cross,  one  blackmore  cast 
:■  ti.',  and  three  or  four  other  heads.     If 

can  bring  notice  of  the  blackmore  to 

.  -  /) .  ^j  jjjg  house  over  against  the 

!  •lUe,"  they  shall  be  very  well 
,  ^1663. 

itus:  or,   a  commentary  on 
t!  De  lAiudHnu  Lcgum  AnglifT. 

V'  Sir  John  Fortescue,  knight ;  first.  Lord 

<  _  I  ;  after,  Lord  Chancellor  to  King  Henry 
Sulli.  Which  treatise  was  dedicated  to  Prince 
Edmud,  that  king's  son  and  heir  ;  whom  he 
•Ueoiled  in  his  retirement  into  France,  and  to 
vbom  he  legally  and  affectionately  imparted  bim- 
•elf  in  tlxe  vcrtue  and  variety  of  his  excellent 
ditcutine.  He  purposely  wrote  to  consolidate  his 
|nilo«ly  minde  in  the  love  and  approbation  of 
Aa  good  laws  of  England,  and  of  the  laudible 
I  of  tliis  his  native  country.  The  heroicke 
of  whose  excellent  judgment  and  loyal 
1  to  his  prince,  is  numbly  endeavoured 
be  iwrived,  admired,  and  advimccnl.  By  Edward 
'dttrkofiif.  R-<i|.  Sold  by  Tlwma-t  Dicat,  at  the 
,  in  St  Paul's  Church-yard.' — 1(}63. 
A  iindied    mastifl,  cropt   with   three 

uu  the  lump,  four  white  feet,  and  a  white 
down  the  faco,  was  lost  on    Fryday  was 
dglit,  July  31.    'Tis  one  of  the  king's  dogs, 
wboeror  cives  notice  of  him  at  the  porter's 
in  Wbitenall,  shall  have  a  very  good  reword.' 
—1663. 

A  TOBKADO  IX   CnESHIBE. 

flw  SIHli  of  July  1662,  was  marked  in  Lancashire 

Ctieaiiire   by   a    storm    of    prodigious    violence, 

Mpwiied  by  a   fall  nf  heavy  hailstones.     What, 

r«t«r.  duefly  distiucuishcd  the  day,  was  a  travel- 

-    -'     'v-  ',    which    prfKlnccd    snmo 

in  vividly  described  in  a 

'.'urioailkt,  &c.,  published 

is  Lx. 

'  lb  '.  r,*  «iy«  this  narration, '  in  the  aftor- 

i        .  !d  [.M.vclc»field),  there 

in  height  like  a  steeple, 

}tiu^-i>   iw<  111}'  jiuns  iifoad,  which,  making  a 


most  hideous  noise,  went  along  the  grounil  six  or 
seven  miles,  levelling  all  the  way ;  it  threw  down 
fences  and  stone  walls,  and  carried  the  stones  a  great 
distiioco  from  their  places,  but  happening  upon 
moorish  ground  [moor-land]  not  inhabited,  it  did  the 
leas  hm-t  The  terrible  noiso  it  made  so  frightened 
the  cattle,  that  they  ran  away,  and  were  thereby  pre- 
served ;  it  passed  over  a  comlield.  ond  loid  it  as  low 
with  the  ground  as  if  it  h.id  been  trodden  down  by 
feet ;  it  went  through  a  wruxl,  and  turned  up  above 
an  himdred  trees  by  the  roots ;  coming  into  a  field 
fuU  of  cocks  of  hay  ready  to  be  carried  in,  it  swept 
all  away,  so  that  scarce  a  handful  of  it  could  after- 
wards be  found,  only  it  left  a  great  tree  in  the  middle 
of  the  Held,  which  it  had  brought  from  some  other 
place.  From  the  forest  of  Maxficld,  it  went  up  by  a 
town  colled  Taxal,  and  thenco  to  Wailey  Bridge 
[Wlialey  Bridge],  where,  and  nowhere  else,  it  over- 
threw an  house  or  two,  yet  the  people  that  were  in 
them  received  not  much  hurt,  but  the  timber  was 
carried  away  noljody  knew  whither.  From  thence 
it  went  up  the  hills  into  Derbyshire,  and  go  vanished. 
This  account  was  given  by  "air  Hurst,  minister  of 
Taxal,  who  had  it  from  an  eye-witness.' 

FORMIDABLE  ATTACK  BY  BEES. 

Hulicr,  Be  van,  and  other  naturaUsta  who  have 
studied  the  extraordinary  habits  ,ind  instincts  of  bees, 
have  not  yet  succeeded  in  discovering  the  various 
circumstances  which  lead  those  insects  to  attack  man 
in  a  hostile  spirit.  How  far  revenge,  or  retabation 
for  injuries  received,  influences  them,  is  but  imper- 
fectly known.  There  is  proof  that,  when  the  queen- 
bee  dies,  the  hive  is  thrown  into  confusion  and  agita- 
tion :  and  it  has  been  supposed  by  many  persons  tliat 
the  insects,  at  such  a  time,  would  seek  to  attack  any 
one  who  may  have  been  concerned  in  the  death 
of  the  great  mother.  This,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
was  the  suggested  ex[>lanation  of  an  extraordin.'iry 
att.v;k  by  bees  in  Prussia,  in  1820.  As  narrated 
in  the  Berliner  Zfitiing,  the  incident  was  as  follows : 
On  the  20th  of  July,  M.  Eulert,  a  merchant 
of  Bcrhn,  was  travelling  with  his  wife  from  Witten- 
berg to  that  city ;  they  were  in  a  private  carriage, 
and  a  coachman  was  driving.  While  passing  along 
the  liigh-road,  between  Kropjistadt  and  Schmogelsdor^ 
the  coachman  observed  the  horses  to  rub  uneasily 
against  each  other,  as  if  stung  by  a  horse-fly.  Sud- 
denly a  swarm  of  bees  appeared,  or  a  collection  of 
swarms,  numerous  beyond  all  reckoning.  They 
covered  the  carriage,  horses,  travellers,  and  coachman, 
but  especially  the  living  beinca.  They  attacked  the 
mouth,  nose,  eyes,  and  ears  ot  each  horse,  until  the 
poor  animals,  quito  overcome,  lay  down  unresisting. 
The  coachman  lost  his  hat  while  endoavourinc  to  aid 
the  horses,  and  the  bees  then  fastened  u|>on  his  head 
with  such  avidity,  that  his  poor  skidl  became  covered 
with  a  matted  mass  of  bees,  hair,  and  blood  ;  he  threw 
himself  on  the  ground  in  desjieration,  and  became  for 
a  time  insensiMc.  Madame  Eulert,  as  soon  as  the 
attack  began,  covered  her  face  with  her  hood,  got  out 
of  the  carriage,  hastened  to  a  nei^hboiuing  field,  and 
threw  herself,  face  downwards,  on  the  grass.  M. 
Eulert  then  alighted,  and  shouted  for  help ;  but  while 
his  mouth  was  open,  some  of  the  bees  entered  it,  and 
increased  his  troubles.  He  then  covered  his  face  and 
neck  with  a  handkerchief,  and  ran  to  a  place  where 
he  saw  three  jieasants  looking  on  ;  but  they  were  too 
much  alarmed  to  help  him,  and  so  he  ran  on  further. 
He  then  met  a  \voo<lnian,  a  carrier  with  a  cart,  and 
three  horses,  and  some  labourcis.  After  much 
entreaty,  the  carrier  agreed  to  put  his  horses  into  a 
neighbouring  stable,  and  to  accompany  M.  F.ulcrt,  as 
did  the  others,  all  carrj'ing  dry  hay  anil  straw  to  bum. 
Arrived  at  the  spot,  they  found  Madame  Eulert  still 
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lying,  {ace  downward,  on  the  gnus,  very  little  injunxL 
The  poor  ooarhman  was  luring  nearly  inacn^iblc,  and 
for  forty-eight  honn  hia  caae  woa  precarioua.  After 
burning  much  ha^  and  straw  to  drive  awsy  the  bees, 
M.  Eulcrt  and  hu  helpers  were  able  to  eiiunino  the 
nufiering  horses ;  one  waa  so  maddened  by  the  sting- 
ing it  nod  received,  that  it  died  the  some  day ;  the 
otiier  was  token  to  Sohmogelsdorf,  and  i>lii  '  ' 
the  care  of  a  veterinary  surgeon,  but  the  [v 

died  on  the  following  day.     M.  Eulcrt,  in  til —  , 

afterwards  to  assign  a  probable  reason  fur  this  liervo 
attack,  suprposed  uiat  wDen  the  horses  had  l>een  seen 
to  mb  against  each  other,  a  queen-lwe  was  annuyiug 
one  of  them ;  that  the  rubbing  crushed  her ;  and 
that  the  attack  by  the  swarm  was  an  expression  of 
the  bees'  resentment  for  the  murder  of  tfieir  queen. 
Others  sought  no  further  than  this  for  un  explanation 
— that  there  were,  at  that  tiraa  no  less  than  2000 
hives  of  bees  in  the  commune  of  Schmogelsdorf  ;  and 
that  this  number  (greatly  beyond  the  usual  limit) 
increased  the  probability  of  attacks  on  men  and 
animals. 


JULY  21. 

St  Pmxedes,  virgin,  2d  cenlury.  St  Zot,icni>,  bishop  nnd 
martyr,  about  204.  St  Victor  of  Marseille!!,  uiartTr, 
bcginoin;;  of  4th  ccnturjr.  St  BarlisillieficliinlHM,  licacon 
and  uukrtjrr,  354.  St  Arbogostos,  bishop  uf  Stnisbarg, 
confeaor,  about  678, 


.0om.— Iihtthcw  Prior,  English  poet,  1664,  Winbome, 
Donetihirt. 

Ditd. — I>arius  IIL,  king  of  Peraisi,  mardsnd  \>j 
Beniu,  330  a.  a  ;  Pope  Nicholas  IL,  1U61;  William  Lord 
Uosaell,  beheaded  in  Lincoln' s-Inn-Pieldii,  1683;  James 
Butler,  Duke  of  Ormond,  1CS3;  Daniel  Scnnertos,  learned 
physician,  1037,  Wittcinberg ;  Robert  Bums,  national 
poet  of  SooUand,  1790,  Dum/ritt ;  Peter  fbeloaon, 
celebrated  miUUmaIrt,  1797,  PlasUmi,  Euex. 


THE    DBATR   AWD    FtTUBBAL    OF    BUBOT,    FROM 
THB    KEWSPAPEBS    OP   THE    TIME 

'  On  the  2l8t  [July,  1700]  died,  at  DumfriM, 
after  a  lin;'ering  ill'tie«a,  the  celcbnited  Robert 
Bums.  His  poetical  compisitifiua,  diHliii"iiished 
equally  by  the  force  of  native  huiuour,  by  tbo 
warmth  and  teudemeas  of  jias-sion,  and  by  the 
glowing  touches  of  a  descriptive  pencil,  will  reiiiain 
a  lfl.stiM  monument  of  the  viguur  n"'  ''-^  v.-ren- 
tility  of  a  mind  guided  only  by  the  1  lure 

and  the  inspiration  of  genius.  1..  ,  .  ..,  to 
whoso  amusement  ho  bos  bo  largely  contributed, 
will  loam  ■with  regret  that  his  extraordinary  endow- 
ments were  accompanied  with  frailties  which 
rendered  him  useless  to  himself  and  family.  Tho 
last  months  of  his  short  life  were  spent  in  sicknesA 
and  indigence,  and  his  widow,  with  five  infant 
children,  nnd  tho  hotirly  expectation  of  a  Bixth, 


utinsss  MoxTmnuT  at  DcxriitGSi 


is  now  left  without  any  resource  but  what  she  may 
hope  from  the  rcgonl  due  to  the  memory  of  her 
biuband. 
0-1 


'A  suUcriplioii  for  i\u-  widow  and  chiKlren  of 
poor  Buriu  is  be  set  on  fool,  and 


there  is  little  ^ 


1  ample 


r; 
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FROM  XEWSPAPKHS  OF  THE  TIMK. 


'Actoatad  hj  the  regard  irhich  is  duo  to  the 
AmAh  of  nch  a  gonios,  Iiin  remains  were  iiit«n'ed 
OB  Monday  last,  the  25th  July,  ^th  militoiy 
hmuun  wii  evcij  suitable  respBct.  The  corpse 
hariiig  been  preriously  coiivove<*  t(j  the  town-kill 
of  Damfrics,  remained  there  till  the  foUowing  cere- 
UKiny  1..I.1-  7,T.i.i> :  The  military  there,  consisting 
of  tS(  V>rt  Cavalry,  and  the  Angusaliire 

F«ndl>  li.auUomely  tendered  their  »er- 

Tiew,  liii«i  on  both  sides  to  the  burial- 

R\)uniL    Til  iimfries  Volunteers,  of  which 

D«  WM  a  member — iu  uniform,  with  crape  on  their 
left  ami?,  inii'porte'l  Uie  bier ;  u  piirty  of  lluit 
ocopa,  '  rform  the  military  obsemiics, 

aoTiii.  11  time  to  the  "t)ead  March 


liy  the  military  band — 

y  with  arms  reversed, 

■)'■'''•' '  and  neigh- 

ir  friends  of 


in  Sanl,  -vruii  ji 
Toeeedcd  in  mr 
The  yr-  ■  '  - 
Yxtftttf  number 

tlieboi'.,.-  ,..!..  iii!t>;  1  procession ; 

ltejra«tb<>  at  iuti-rvalB. 

Altmdatr  moral-party, 

■ocoxding  V  .  formed  two 

liiia»,  and   1  '  '  ir  firelockB, 

poi]tt«d  to  tiic  ground.  Tlirouj'ti  this  space  the 
cotpM!  waa  carried.  Tlio  party  drew  up  olon^ido 
tiie  gtare,  and,  after  the  int^xment,  fired  tiirce 
ToQays  over  it.  The  whole  ceremony  presented  a 
■"^T"",  gimnd,  and  atfecting  Bpectdde,  and  accorded 
with  the  eeneral  regret  for  the  loss  of  a  man  whose 
like  m  inaU  acarce  see  again.' 

Epttaph. 

'Gbaaigsed  to  ouib,  h<Te  r^!<tm  the  lifeless  olny, 
Wlndi  once  B  vj;  'Heaven  in-spired  ; 

Hie  lamp  of  ei-m  1 .  iitasiday, 

Tbm  faeft  the  nm,..  ...  ....... i ,,  ,l.>  light  retired. 

WbS*  bcama  that  Bi>lcndid  orb  which  lights  the 


{n»«dtd,wf^ 

Meoiuidci 


mountain   streams   descend   to   swell   the 
ouio — 
Wlnla  chaugef  111  seasons  mark  the  rolling  years — 
n^  fatae,  U  Boms,  let  Scotia  still  retain ! ' 

To  tbcM  int«T««tin(;  notices  may  hero  be  fitly 

■■•  ' ••■•rim'ic  merit,  may 

!■!  protluction  ever 

u!  till'  n-Titenory 

festival 

ii.'im,   in 

ly  of  the   Scottish  national 

relics  of  the  illustrious  dead 

I  1  nncert  of  his  best  songs. 

!  to  the  vast  and  highly- 

:    the   offered  prize  of   fifty 

l<i(jether  621  poems  by  dif- 

'  ■■        '    memory  ;  out 

liad  selected 

lull  «iii  I'linwith  read  by 

nt  tragedian,  with  thrilling 

0  the  composition  of  a  young 

lis,  up  to  that  time  scarcely 

•  in  some  rc'itccts  not  less 

:nplo  of  genius  springing  up 

life — her  name,  Isa  Craig. 

1  . 1  Mc  call  for  the  youthful 

i     '     \'M>-n  prfoent.  she  would 

If  those 

1  iiig  was 

{ntnaiag  htx  Ja(/<ie3i  uutie.;  in  a  ai.nont  part 


Tka»  vaa  an   r : 
t-boUer,  and 

laneattou 


of    London,  unthinking    of   the    proceedings    at 
Sydenham.    The  poem  was  as  follows : 

We  hail  this  mom, 
A  century's  noblest  birth ; 

A  Poet  peasant-bom, 
Who  more  of  Fame's  immortal  dower 
Unto  his  country  brings. 
Than  all  her  Kings  I 

As  lamps  high  set 
Upon  some  earthly  eminence — 
And  to  the  gazer  brighter  thenoe 

Thau  the  sphero-liKhts  they  Uont— 

Dwindle  in  distance  and  die  out, 

While  no  star  waneth  yet ; 
So  through  the  past's  far-reaching  night 
Only  the  star-souls  keep  their  light. 

.\  gentle  boy — 
With  moods  of  sadness  and  of  mirth, 

Quick  tears  and  sudden  joy — 
Grew  up  beside  the  peasant's  hearth. 
Hi"  father's  toil  he  shares ; 
But  half  his  mother's  cares 
From  his  dark  searching  eyes. 
Too  swift  to  sympathise, 

Hid  in  her  heart  she  bears. 

At  early  mom, 
His  father  calls  him  to  the  field ; 
Through  the  stiff  soil  that  clogs  his  feet, 

Chifl  rain  and  harvest  heat, 
Heplods  all  ilay  ;  returns  at  eve  outworn, 

To  the  rude  fare  a  peasant's  lot  doth  yield ; 
To  what  else  waa  ho  born  t 

The  God-made  King 

Of  every  living  thing 
(For  his  great  heart  in  love  could  hold  them  all)  ; 
The  dtunb  eyes  meeting  his  by  hearth  and  stall — 

Gifted  to  understand  I — 

Knew  it  and  sought  his  hand  ; 
And  the  most  timorous  creature  had  not  fled, 

Could  alio  his  heart  have  read. 
Which  fain  all  feeble  things  hod  blesa'd  and  sheltcr&d. 

To  Nature's  feast — 
Who  knew  her  noblest  guest 
And  entertain'd  him  beirt — 
Kingly  he  cime.     Her  chomliors  of  the  east 
She  drap'd  Avith  crimson  and  with  gold. 
And  pnur'd  her  pure  joy-wines 
For  him  the  poet-soul'd. 
For  liim  Iht  anthem  roU'd 
From  the  storm-wind  among  the  winter  pines, 

Down  to  the  slenderest  note 
Of  a  lovc-warble,  from  the  linnet's  throat 

But  when  begins 
The  array  for  battle,  and  the  tmmnet  blows, 
A  King  must  leave  the  feast,  and  lead  the  fight 

And  with  its  mortal  foes — 
Grim  gathering  hosts  of  sorrows  and  of  sina — 

Each  numan  soul  must  cloae. 

And  Fame  her  tnuniiet  blew 
Before  him  ;  wrapp'd  him  in  her  purjile  state  j 
And  made  him  mark  for  all  the  shafts  of  fate, 

Th.it  henceforth  roimd  him  flew. 

Tlionch  he  may  yield 
Hard-press'd,  and  wounded  fall 
Fiirsaken  on  the  field ; 
ni.t  regal  vestments  soil'd  ; 
Uis  crown  of  half  its  jewels  sjioil'd ; 
Ho  is  a  king  for  nlL 
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Had  he  but  stood  aloof ! 
Had  he  array'd  himself  in  armoar-proof 
Against  temptation's  darts ! 
So  yearn  the  good  ;  so  those  the  world  calls  wise, 
With  vain  presumptuous  hearts, 
Triomphant  moralise. 

Of  martjT-woo 
A  sacred  shadow  on  his  memory  rests  j 

Tears  have  not  ceas'd  to  flow  ; 
Indignant  grief  yet  stirs  impetuous  breasts, 

To  think— above  that  noble  soul  brought  low, 
That  wise  and  soaring  spirit,  fool'd,  enslav'd — 

Thus,  thus  he  had  been  saved ! 

It  might  not  be 
That  heart  of  hannony 
Had  been  too  rudely  rent ; 
Its  silver  chorda,  which  any  hand  could  wound, 
By  no  hand  could  \x  tun'd. 
Save  by  the  Maker  of  the  instrument, 
Its  every  string  who  knew. 
And  from  profaning  touch  his  heavenly  gift  withdrew. 

Regretful  love 

His  country  f.iin  woidd  proTO, 
By  j^atcful  honours  la\-ish  d  on  his  grave ; 

Would  fain  redeem  her  blame 
That  he  so  little  at  her  hands  can  claim. 

Who  unrewartlcd  cave 
To  her  his  life-bought  gift  of  song  and  fame. 

The  Und  he  trod 
Hath  now  l>ccome  a  place  of  pilgrimage  ; 
Where  dearer  are  the  daisies  of  the  sod 
That  could  his  song  engage. 

The  hoary  hawthorn,  wrcath'd 
Above  the  bank  nn  which  his  limbs  he  flung 
While  some  sweet  pLiint  he  brcath'd ; 
The  streams  he  wander'd  near ; 
The  maidens  whom  he  lov'd ;  the  songs  bo  sung ; 

All,  .ill  are  dear  ! 

The  arch  blue  eyes — 
Arch  but  for  love's  disguiso — 
l)f  Scotland's  daughters,  soften  at  his  sti-ain  ; 
Her  hardy  sons,  sent  forth  across  the  main 
To  drive  the  ploughshare  through  earth's  viigin  soils. 

Lighten  with  it  their  toils  ; 
And  sister-lands  have  Icarn'd  to  love  the  tongue 
In  which  such  songs  are  song. 

For  doth  not  Song 

To  the  whole  world  belong  ! 
Is  it  not  given  wherever  tears  can  fall, 
Wher«\'er  hearts  can  melt,  or  blushes  glow. 
Or  mirth  and  sadness  mingle  na  they  flow, 

A  heritage  to  all  ? 

The  widow  of  Burns  survived  him  a  time  equal 
to  his  own  entire  life — thirty-eight  years — and 
died  in  the  same  room  in  which  he  had  died,  in 
Uieir  humble  home  at  Dumfries,  in  March  183-1. 
The  celebrity  he  gave  her  n.s  his  'bonnie  Jcaii,' 
rendered  her  an  object  of  much  local  interest ;  and 
it  is  pleasant  to  record,  that  her  cinduct  throughout 
her  long  widowhood  was  marked  by  so  much  good 
Bcnse,  good  principle,  and  general  amiablenesB  and 
vrorth,  as  to  secure  for  her  the  entire  esteem  of 

society.    One  is  mrturaUy  curious  about  tlir - 

ftlity  of  a  poet's  goddess ;  and  much  silent 
Iwid  Mrs  Bums  acc<')rdingly  ti>  ."■''>•■■ 
of  being  the  subject  of  bo  much 
Bhiink   from    having  any  poru  . 
M 


tikcn  ;  but  one  day  she  was  induced,  out  of  curio- 
sity reganling  silhouettea,  to  go  to  the  studio  of 
a  wandering  artist  in  that  style,  and  sit  to  him. 
The  result  is  here  representciL    The  reader  irill 


STLBOCTEITE  OF  ItRS  BIHUrS,  WIDOW  07  THZ  FOR: 

probably  have  to  regret  the  absence  of  rc^ilarity 
in  the  mould  of  the  features  ;  yet  the  \vntor  can 
assure  him  tlmt,  even  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight,  Jean 
was  a  sightly  and  agreeable  woman.  It  is  under- 
stood tliat,  in  her  youth,  while  decidedly  comely, 
her  greatest  attractions  were  those  of  a  nandsonie 
figure — ft  charm  which  came  out  strongly  wheu 
engaged  in  her  favourite  amusement  of  djuicing. 

PETER  THELUSSON. 

Peter  Thelusson  was  bom  in  France,  of  a  Gcne- 
vese  family,  and  as  a  London  merchant  trading  in 
Philpot  Lane,  he  acquired  an  enormous  fortune. 
He  died  on  the  Slat  of  July  1797,  and  when  hia 
will  was  opened,  its  provisions  excited  in  the 
]uiblic  mind  mingled  wonder,  indignation,  and 
alarm.  To  his  dear  wife,  Ann,  and  childrim  ho 
left  £100,000  ;  and  the  residue  of  his  property, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  £600,000,  he  conuuitted 
to  trustees,  to  accumulate  during  the  lives  of  hii 
three  sons,  and  the  lives  of  their  sous,  and  when 
sous  and  grandsons  were  sUl  dead,  then  the  ciitiro 
property  was  to  be  tranaferred  to  his  eldest  great- 
grandson.  Should  no  heir  exist,  the  acxiuraulated 
property  was  to  be  conveyed  to  the  sinking  fund 
lor  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt.  Variouj 
calculations  were  made  as  to  the  ptobable  wswlt  of 
tlie  acciuntilalion.  Acconlin^  to  the  lowr-st  com- 
putation, it  was  reckoned  fhnt,  .it  the  eTid  of  wvrntY 
years,  it  woul' 
estiinntAti  the  r. 
iu  tlj<    ■  ■" 
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cision  was  unaniinoii'ly  alfirmcd.  The  will, 
oujuh  within  the  letter  of  the  law,  was  certainly 
to  il4  spirit,  which  'abhors  perpetuities,' 
■a  act  was  passed  by  parliamoDt  in  1800, 
null  all  bequests  for  the  pur})oses  of 
tion  for  longer  than  twenty  years  after 
t'g  death. 
iuMOn's  last  gramison  died  in  ISo6.  A  dispute 
whether  Thelusson'a  eldest  great-grand- 
,  or  the  grandson  of  Thelusson's  eldest  son,  should 
edL  'The  House  of  Lords  decided,  on  appeal 
that  Charles  S.  Thelusson,  the  grandson 
luaaon's  eldest  son,  was  the  heir.  It  is  said 
'instead  of  about  a  score  of  miUions,  by  ruiscui 
of  legal  ezpenacs  and  accidents  of  managenH-nt, 
iiUle  Bore  than  the  original  sum  of  i,'GOO,000  feli 
tchiiloC 

fUMTDSS's   BITRIAL   AKD   DISINTERUBNX. 

pariah    church    of   Great    Hampden,   the 

^^pjace  of  the  Hampden  family,  is  situated  in 

fouth-casteni  part  of  Buckinghamshire,  three 

I  from  Great  Miasendeii,  through  which  passes 

.^d  from  Aylesbury  to  London.     It 

•:  churcli,  with  a  flamboyant  window 

•    --icl   other  interesting  features  ; 

omed  in  trees,  in  a  secluded 

.,.■  ii,  has  a  strikingly  picturesque 

appearance.    The   chancel   contains 

iala  of  the  Hamjxlen  family,  whose 

iSa  lie  interred  beneath.     Here  also  was  buried 
Hampden,   commonly  colled  'the  Patriot.' 


UAurucx  cHURcn. 


■i  ' 
'  (• 


■nti    18,   le^S,  while  cn- 

'  Oxfordshire,  he  received 

' .  mth  a  large  boily 

',  during  the  night, 

.ixxd  Wycombe,  and 

-II  with   sifioil,  and 

"  -   -.len, 

"7- 


and  galloped  off  with  all  speed  in  pursuit  of  the 
plunilercra.  On  arriving  at  Chalgrove,  instead  of 
finding,  as  he  expected,  a  retreating  enemy,  he 
beheld  them  drawn  up  in  order  of  uattle  in  the 
open  field,  waiting  his  approach.  An  encounter 
ensuwl,  and,  in  the  first  onset,  Hamf)den  was 
severely  wounded.  Finding  himself  powerless,  and 
seeing  his  troops  in  disorder  and  consternation, 
ho  left  the  battle-field.  While  the  bells  of  his 
peacefid  little  church  were  chiming  for  morning- 
worship,  Hampden  was  riding,  in  agouie&u^f  pain, 
to  Thame,  where  he  placed  hiiuself  under  surgical 
cure.  On  the  followmg  Sunday,  a  large  comf)any 
of  soldiers,  chiefly  Hamjxlen'a  'green  coats,'  entered 
the  park-gates  which  opened  into  that  noble  avenue 
iif  beeches,  nearly  a  mile  in  extent,  which  still 
forms  the  magnificent  approach  to  Hampden  House, 
and  its  adjoimug  church.  With  their  drums  and 
banners  muffled,  -n-ith  their  arms  reversed  nnd  their 
heads  uncovered,  those  soldiers  moved  slowly  up 
the  avenue,  chanting  the  90tb  Psalm,  and  carrying 
with  them  the  dead  uody  of  their  lamented  colonel. 
The  bell  tolled  solemnly  as  they  approached,  and 
crowds  of  mourners  were  a.ssembled  to  receive 
the  melancholy  cortege.  Hampden  was  much 
beloved,  especiidly  in  liis  own  county,  and  by  his 
own  tenantry  and  dependants.  The  weather-beaten 
faces  of  many  sturdy  yeomen  were  that  day 
bedewed  with  tears.  'Never,' says  Clough, 'were 
heard  such  piteous  cries  at  the  death  of  one  man 
OS  at  Master  Hampden's.'  '  His  death,'  says  Cla- 
rendon, '  w^as  as  great  a  consternation  to  his  party 
(18  if  their  whole  army  had  been  defeated,  or  cut 
off.*  A  grave  was  dug  for  him  near  his  first  wife's, 
in  the  cliancel  of  the  little  church,  wliere  from 
childhood  he  had  been  wont  to  worsliip.  And 
there,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  was  buried 
'John  Hampden,  the  patriot,'  June  25,  1643.* 

Nearly  two  centuries  later,  on  July  21,  1828, 
Hampden's  death  was  the  occasion  of  a  more 
extraordinary  scene  in  this  church,  owing  to  tho 
actual  cause  of  it  having  been  differently  staled. 
Clarendon,  and  other  contemporary  writers,  attri- 
buted it  to  the  effects  of  two  musket-balls  received 
in  his  shoiUder  from  the  fire  of  hia  adTeisories ; 
whereas  Sir  Robert  Pj-c,  who  married  Hampden's 
daughter,  asserted  that  his  death  was  caused  by  the 
bursting  of  Ids  own  pistol,  which  so  shattered  his 
hand,  that  he  died  from  the  effects  of  tho  wotmd. 
To  decide  which  of  these  statements  was  correct, 
Lord  Nugent,  who  was  about  to  write  the  biograpliy 
of  Hampden,  obtained  permission  to  examine  his 
boily,  and  for  this  purpose  a  largo  jMirty,  on  tho  dity 
above  named,  asscmoled  in  Hampden  church, 
among  whom  were  Lord  Nugent ;  Coun«el|[>r, 
aftf-rwards  Lord  Denman ;  the  rector  of  tho  parish  ; 
Mr  Heron,  the  Earl  of  Buckingliamsliiro's  agent ;  Sir 
George  Coventry,  and  '  six  other  young  gentlemen  ; 

*  Hampden's  burial  occurred  on  Sunday,  June  25,  and 
i§  tlius  recorded  in  tho  parish  register:  '1043:  JV.A — 
Jolin  Hampden,  Enquire,  Lord  of  Hani|Hien,  buried  June 
25t)L'  Tho  writer  ia  indebted  for  this  extract  to  the 
Rot.  F.  Aapitol,  the  present  rector,  w)»o  thus  remarks  on 
the  entry:  'It  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Lenthall,  the 
■ucoosBor  of  8pnrtow,  in  thia  rectorr,  who  appean  to 
have  found,  on  his  coming  into  the  living  in  NoTember 
30,  IBO,  that  tho  rejniiter  had  not  been  kept  siooa  U»j 
of  the  year  before,  and  who  therefore  proceeded  to  po«t 
it  up,  forgetting,  nt  first,  the  burial  of  fiampden,  and  then 
iaserting  it  at  the  head  of  the  entries  in  its  proper  place, 
with  "  ^J."  kt  the  begiuning  of  the  line.' 
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twelve   prave-ili^sers   and   assistants,   a   plumber, 
and  the  paiisli  clerk.' 

The  work  bcj;an  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning, 
by  turning  up  the  floor  of  the  church.  The  dates 
and  initiaU  on  scvend  leaden  coffins  were  cianiiiied ; 
but  on  coming  to  the  coffin  8uppose<l  to  be  Hamp- 
den's, the  plate  was  found  'bo  corroded  that  it 
cmmblcd  and  fell  into  small  pieces  on  being 
•  touched,'  which  rendered  the  inscription  illegible. 
But  from  this  cofDn  lying  near  the  feet  of  Iliunp- 
den's  first  wife,  to  whom  ho  had  himself  erected  a 
memorial,  it  was  concluded  to  be  his  ;  and  '  it  was 
Ttnanimously  agreed  lliat  the  lid  should  be  cut  open, 
to  ascertain  the  fact.'  The  plumber  descended 
'and  commenced  cutting  across  the  coffin,  then 
longitudinally,  until  tho  whole  was  sufflcientlv 
loosened  to  roll  back  the  lead,  in  order  to  lift  off 
the  wootlen  lid  beneath,  which  come  off  nearly 
entire.  Beneath  this  was  another  woixlen  lid, 
wliich  was  also  raised  without  being  much  broken. 
The  coffin  was  filled  up  with  saw-Just,  '  which  was 
removed,  and  the  process  of  examination  conmienced. 
Silence  reigned.  Not  a  wldsper  or  a  breath  was 
heard.  Each  stood  on  the  tiploo  of  expectation, 
awaiting  the  result  Lord  Nugent  descended  into 
the  grave,  and  first  removed  tho  outer  cloth,  wliich 
was  firmly  wrapped  roimd  tho  boily,  then  the 
second,  and  a  third.  Here  a  very  singular  scene 
presented  itself.  No  regidar  features  were  apparent, 
although  the  foce  retiiined  a  deathlike  whiteness, 
and  shewed  the  various  windings  of  the  bloo<l- 
Tesscls  beneath  the  skin.  The  upjwr  row  of  teeth 
was  perfect,  and  those  that  remained  in  the  under- 
Jaw,  on  being  token  oat  and  examined,  were  found 


JOHX  BAMPOSK. 

qtiite  fonnd.  A  little  beard  remained  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  chin  ;  and  the  whi.^kers  were  strong, 
and  someMJiat  lighter  than  his  hair,  which  wns'u 
full  auburn  browa'  The  coffin  was  now  mised 
from  the  grave,  and  placed  on  a  trestle  in  tin? 
centre  of  the  church.     The  arms,  which  'nenrlv 


retained  their  original  size,  and  presented  a  very 
niuscidar  appearance,'  were  examined.  The  right 
anu  was  witnout  its  hand,  which  had  apparently 
been  amputat«'<l.  On  searching  under  tin-  clothes, 
the  hand,  or  rather  a  number  of  small  bones 
enclosed  in  a  separate  cloth,  wiw  found,  but  no 
finger-nails  were  discovered,  although  on  the  left 
hand  they  remained  almost  perfect.  TIio  resurrec- 
tionists '  were  now  perfectly  satisfied '  that  Hamp- 
den's hand  had  been  shattered  by  the  bursting  of 
his  pistol  Still  it  was  possible  that  he  might  have 
been  wounded  at  the  same  time  in  the  shoulder  by 
a  musket-ball  from  the  enemy  ;  and  to  corrriboroU 
or  disprove  this  statement,  a  closer  examiuation 
was  made.  '  It  was  adjudged  necessary  to  remove 
the  arms,  which  were  amputated  with  a  penknife.' 
The  result  was,  that  the  right  arm  was  fonnd 
properly  connected  with  the  slioulder,  but  the  left, 
being  'loose  and  disunited  from  the  scapula,  provca 
that  dislocation  had  token  place'  'In  order  to 
examine  the  head  and  hair,  the  body  was  raised  up 
and  supported  with  a  shoreL'  'Wo  found  the 
hair  in  a  complete  state  of  preservation.  It  was  a 
dork  auburn  colour,  and,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  times,  was  very  long,  from  five  to  six  inches. 
It  was  drawn  up,  and  tied  round  at  the  top  of  the 
head  with  black  thread  or  silk.  On  taking  hold 
of  the  topknot,  it  soon  gave  way,  and  came  off 
like  a  wjg.'  '  He  was  five  feet  nine  inches  in 
height,  apparently  of  great  muscular  strength,  of  a 
vigorous  and  robust  frame,  forehead  bmafl  and  high, 
the  skull  altogether  well  fonncd — such  an  one  ai 
tho  imagination  would  conceive  capable  of  great 
exploits. 

The  body  was  duly  re-interred,  and  shortly  after- 
wards a  full  description  of  the  examination,  from 
which  the  foregoing  has  been  abridged,  appeared  in 
the  Gentleman'i  MagcLrine,  when,  to  the  discompoenra 
of  the  party  concerned,  it  was  confidently  oaaerted 
that  the  disinterred  body  was  not  John  Hampden's, 
but  that  of  a  lady  who  died  durante  partu,  and  that 
the  bones,  mistoJcen  for  a  hand,  were  those  of  her 
infant  Inconsistent  as  this  asi!crtion  may  appear 
with  the  whiskered  body  examined,  it  is  evident 
Lonl  Nugent  did  not  consider  it  wholly  irrelevant ; , 
for  in  a  letter  on  the  subject  to  Mr  Murmv  li.^  «:.vb  ■_ 
'  1  certainly  did  see,  in  1828,  while  the  ]  f 

tho  chancel  of  Hampden  church  was  k 
renoir,  a  skeleton,  which  1  have  many  reasons  for 
believing  was  not  John  Hampden's,  but  that  of  «om« 

fentleman  or  lad^  who  probably  died  a  quiet  death  in 
ed,  ccrt.iiuly  with  no  wound  in  the  wriit'    Tlno, 
after  the  rude  violation  of  the  Han  ■ 
and  the  mutilation  of  a  human  body . 
a  mystery  whether  that  body  was  a  i  or  a 

lady's ;  and  the  problem,  if  any,  re'|  COM 

of  Hampden's  death,  was  as  '—  '  -^  -i 

ever.*    Lord  Nugent,  in  his  /.  i 

no  allusion  to  this  opening  ol  :....  j, .,     ... 

•  Since  thp  forr^^oing  account  \v?is  wrtttf  n,  tlih 
of  Hampil 
been  eUli 
papen,  j 
Brooks,  ■' 
1>ttt  noth 
aoooant 
appcKH  I 
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tha  lUtBment  given  by  Clarcinlon.  'In  the  first 
iltiBtgt,'  mys  he,  '  Uanimlenivccivedhig  death.  He 
waa  iitrnck  in  tlie  choiudcr  ^nth  two  corliinu  balls, 
wliich,  breaking  the  bone,  entered  his  body,  and 
hi*    Arm    hung   powerless   and  shattered   by  his 

Bile' 

It  U  remn'-i"''''"  '''it '  the  pjitriot's  grave  should 
bartbacnh'  my  monument  or  inscription, 

iriien  such  r  liiken  to  give  him  honourable 

bwiftl  in  the  sepulchre  of  hiB  fathers.  He  is, 
bawtner,  commemorated  by  a  monument  against 
tha  north  troll  of  the  chancel.  This  mcuiorial 
eontSats  of  a  I.irce  sarcophagiis  between  two  weeping 
l»ojr»— one  holding  a  stafli  with  the  cap  of  Liberty, 
t^  other  with  a  scroll  inscribed  "Magna  CHAniA." 
Abore  this,  in  on  oval  medallion,  is  a  repre.sentntion 
ia  baaeo-relicro,  of  the  Ch.ilgrovo  fight,  with  a 
tiU^ge  and  diurch  in  the  background,  and  Ilainp- 
len,  aa  the  prominent  figure,  bending  over   his 

as  having  just  recijive<l  his  fatal  wound. 

the  medallion  ia  a  genealogical-tree,  bearing 

•eretal  branches  the  heraldic  shields  of  the 

gonemtions  of  the  Hampdcns  and  their 

Hampden,  the  last  male  heir  of  the  faihily, 

„.  tntmarricd  in   1754,  and  is  described  in  his 

itaph   na  the  twenty-fourth  hereditary  lord  of 

;tD]xien    manor.     Tue    property,  after   pa-ssing 

—  ";h  female  descendants,  is  now  possessed  by 

Vere    Cameron,  who    generally  resides    in 

^T      (>,    which    is    a    large    handsome 

:.,',  as  Lord  Nugent  thought, 'tmcos 

styles  of  Qrcliitccture,  from  the 

the  Tudor,  though  dofoniied  by 

if  the  eiRmx?.enth    century.'      It 

among  ancestral  trees,  on  a 

III  Hilts,   and   cotnnmnds  a 

'•  view  over  a  richly  woorled 

■.  y  hill  and  dale,  and  lacking 

'  water  to  luake  tlie  scenery  complete. 


Hampi 
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xtada  Blolvolio,  '  are  bom  great,  some 
I  gnvtaeaa,  and  some  have  greatness  thnti^t 
__j  them.'    Among  the  latter  clas?,  we  may  pliice 
•  Dndel  Lambert,  who  ib'cd  at  .Stamford  on  the 
of  July  1809,  at  the  advanced  weight  of  T3i) 
In  1806,  Lambert  exhibited  Tiinisplf  in 
,  aad  the  following  !a  a  copy  of  one  of  lus 

'BMbititm. — Mr  Daniel  Lambert,  of  LcicesUT, 

I  iMkriort  nuui  that  over  lived  ;  who,  at  the  age 

'  thil^riix  yeans  w,'  irds  of  fifty  stone 

Mn  pound*  t<i  ,   or  eighty-seven 

I  low  p*niiJ*jLi'inii"i]  wtiglit,  which  isninety- 

uda  moK  than  the  great  Mr  liriglil  weighed 

"*'--*  "■-■"  "■" '  ■■  luinse.  Nil.  5'i 

;e  St  James's 

.  :  .„     Tickets  of 

.1,.' 

tVwt  lie  went  to  bed  well  at 

but    expitrd    iHi.irc    nine    o'cloi  k    of    the 

'"■' '  "     A  country  nowspiipcr  of  the 

■^Ung,  oboorves  ;  •  Nature  had 

1  the   ponld    admit ;    the 

~Tii  od 

and  tiiis  I'M'aigy  of 


mammon  (sic)  was  numbered  with  the  dead.'  His 
coflin  contained  112  Euperficiol  feet  of  elm,  and 
was  6  feet  4  inches  long,  4  feet  4  inches  wide,  and 
2  feet  4  inches  deep ;  and  the  immense  substance 
of  his  legs  necessitated  it  to  be  made  in  the  form 
of  a  square  case.  It  was  built  upon  two  axle-trees, 
and  four  clog-whecl.<>,  and  upon  these  the  remains 
of  the  great  man  were  rolled  into  his  grave  in 
St  Martin's  Churchyard.  A  regular  descent  waa 
maile  to  the  grave  by  cutting  away  the  earth  for 
some  distance.  The  apartments  which  he  occu- 
pied were  on  the  ground-floor,  as  he  had  been 
long  incapable  of  ascemling  a  staircase.  The 
window,  and  part  of  the  wall  of  the  room  in 
which  ho  died,  had  to  lie  taken  down,  to  make 
a  p.TSSflgo  for  the  coffin.'  A  vast  multitude  fol- 
lowed the  remains  to  the  grave,  the  most  perfect 
decorum  was  preserved,  and  not  the  sLghtest 
accident  occurred. 

The  '  great  Mr  Bright,'  mentioned  in  Lambert's 
exhibition-bill,  waa  a  grocer  at  M.ildon,  in  Es,«ex. 
He  may  partly  bo  saia  to  'have  been  bom  grea^ 


POBTRAIT  or  MR  BSIOIIT. 

for  he  was  of  a  family  noted  for  the  great  size  and 
great  appetites  of  its  members.  Bright  enjoyed 
goo<l  health,  married  at  the  age  of  twcnty-hvo,  and 
had  five  children.  An  amiable  minil  inhabited  his 
overgrown  body.  Ho  was  a  cheerful  companion,  a 
kind  husband,  a  tender  father,  a  good  master,  a 
friendly  neighbour,  and  an  honest  man.  '  So,'  saya 
his  biographer, '  it  cannot  be  surprising  if  he  was 
imivcrsally  loved  and  respected.' 

Bright  died  in  hw  thirtieth  year,  at  the  net 
weight  of  616  pounds,  or  44  Btonc,  jockey  weight 
His  neighbours  considered  that  death  was  a  happy 
release  to  him,  'and  so  much  the  more  as  he 
thought  BO  binuelf,  and  -nishcd  to  be  released. 
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His  coffin  was  3  feet  8  inches  broad  at  the 
Bhouldew,  and  more  than  3  feet  Ln  depth.  A  way 
was  cut  througli  the  walJ  and  etaircase  of  his  house 
to  let  it  down  into  the  shop.  It  was  drawn  to  the 
church  on  a  low-wheeled  carriage,  by  twelve  men ; 
and  was  let  down  into  the  grave  by  an  engine, 
fixed  up  on  the  church  for  that  purpose,  amidst  a 
vast  concourse  of  spectators  from  distant  parts  of 
the  country.  After  liis  death,  a  wnger  was  laid 
that  five  men,  each  twenty-one  years  of  age,  could 
be  buttoned  in  his  waistcoat.  It  was  decided  at 
the  Black  Bull  Inn,  at  Maldon,  when  not  only 
five,  as  proiK)sed,  but  seven  men  were  enclosed 
in  it,  without  breaking  a  stitch  or  stniiuing  a 
bultoiu 

A  Mr  Palmer,  landlord  of  the  Golden  Lion  Inn 
bt  Brompton,  in  Kent,  was  another  gicat  man  in 
his  way,  though  not  fit  to  be  compared  with  either 
Briglit  or  Lambert ;  wcigliing  out  25  stone,  a 
matter  of  some  380  pounds  less  than  the  greAt 
DonJeL  Palmer  came  to  London  to  see  Lambert ; 
yet,  though  five  men  could  be  buttoned  in  his 
waistcoat,  he  looked  like  a  pigmy  beside  the  great 
Leicestershire  man.  It  is  said  that  the  superior 
grossness  of  his  more  coi-pident  riviil  in  greatness, 
80  affected  Palmer  as  to  cause  his  death.  However 
that  may  be,  he  certainly  died  three  weeks  after 
his  journey  to  Loudon.  A  part  of  tlie  Golden  Lion 
had  to  be  taken  down  to  allow  egress  for  his  cuflin, 
which  was  drawn  to  the  grave  in  a  timber  wagon, 
as  no  hearse  could  be  procured  either  large  enough 
to  admit  it,  or  sumciently  strong  to  bear  its 
weight. 

A  sad  episode  in  the  history  of  crime  is  exhi- 
bited in  the  foixerics  and  subsequent  execution 
of  Byland,  a  celebrated  engraver,  who  exercised 
his  profession  in  London  during  the  latter  jxirt 
of  tlie  last  century.  Ryland  Inid  an  apprentice 
named  John  Love,  who,  teiTified  by  his  mailer's 
shameful  death,  gave  up  the  business  lie  was 
learning,  and  returned  to  his  native  place  in 
Dorsetshire.  At  that  time  being  exceedingly 
meagre  and  emaciated,  his  friends,  fearing  no 
was  falling  into  a  consumption,  applied  to  a 
physician,  who  recommended  an  abundance  of 
nutritious  food,  as  the  best  medicine  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  ca.ie.  Love  tlius  acquired  a 
relish  for  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  which  ho  was 
soon  en-ibled  to  gratify  to  its  fullest  extent,  by  success 
in  business  as  o  bookseller  at  Weymouth :  where 
lie  soon  grew  as  remarkably  heavy  and  corpulent 
OS  he  had  previously  been  light  and  lean.  So,  he 
may  have  been  said  to  have  udiieved  his  own 
greatness,  but  he  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  it ; 
suffocated  by  fat,  he  died  in  his  fortieth  year,  at 
the  weight  of  364  pounds. 


CURIOUS   OLD   DIVISIONS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  MAN. 

Since  the  mythical  days  of  QUipus  and  the 
Sphinx,  many  curious  attempts  have  Ix'en  made  to 
partition  out  tlie  life  of  a  man  into  distinct  periods, 
and  to  assign  to  each  its  own  peculiar  duties  or 
characteristics. 

From  a  series  of  valuable  and  pleasing  reflections 
upon  youth  and  age,  with  the  virtues  and  offices 
appropriate  to  each,  to  be  found  in  Dante's  prose 
work,  cilled  the  Convito  or  Banqutt,  a  pliiloscjphic 
commentatT  on  certain  of  his  own  songs,  Mr  Lyell, 
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the  translator  of  Dante's  Lyrical  Poems,  has  drawn 
tlie  following  table : 

Tiun.1  or  DAHTi'a  fiti  ion  or  mn,  asd  or  na  ddtt 
rAnncuuLiLT  caixid  fob  ix  iicn. 


T«n. 

rmillu  Dulj  i<  a<b  rxM. 

Tnta. 

lo. 

1 

10 

CtaiUlbood. 

To  acquire  life. 

10 

» 

Aflolp«ccnc«. 

To  conflrm  it. 

2S 

]  YouUi ;    ■ummit 

To  employ  it  well. 

■.s 

>     ol  the  arch  of 

i  To  atuin  lu  iummlt. 

4S 

I      U/e. 

To  perfect  it. 

To  direct  it  to  Ita  nlti- 

a 

70 

Old  ago. 

mate    end;  i.  t.,  to 
God. 

TO 

80 

Extmno  old  tge. 

To  end  It  In  peace. 

We  find  another  such  scheme,  less  instnictivc,  biU 
more  amusing,  in  the  pages  of  on  old  English  poet. 
Many  readers,  to  whom  the  name  of  Dante  will 
be  qiute  familiar,  will  be  strangcra  to  Thomas 
Tusser.  He  was  bom  in  Essex,  about  1520,  and 
wrote  a  curious  book  of  jingling  rhymes,  called 
Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Uusbandry ;  intended 
diietly  to  bo  useful  to  the  poorer  sort — farmers, 
liousewivcs,  plough-bovs,  and  the  like.  Souther, 
in  whose  collection  of  i'or/y  En(ilisli  Poetf,  Tuseers 
work  was  reprinted,  relates  of  Lord  Molesworth, 
that  having  proposed  (in  1723)  that  a  school  of 
husbandry  should  be  set  up  in  every  county,  he 
advised  thot  'Tusser's  old  book  of  husbandry 
should  be  taught  to  the  boys,  to  read,  to  copy,  and 
to  get  by  heart.'  Tusser's  book,  the  most  curious 
book,  says  Southey,  in  the  English  langiuige,  was 
once  very  popular.  It  catalogues  all  weather-flign% 
oU  farm  ana  field  work,  all  farmer's  duties,  pecu- 
liarities, and  wise-saws,  under  the  several  heads  of 
the  oppropriate  months  ;  and  winds  up  with  a 
strange  medley  of  curious  household  rhvmes — of 
evil  neighbours  ;  of  religious  maxims  and  creeds  j 
or  concerning  household  phj-sic — evidently  meant 
to  become  popular  among  country  labourers.  Our 
table  forms  a  part  of  tliis  medley. 

Man's  age  divided  here  ye  hape. 

By  'prentioeMps,  frum  birth  to  ffrave, 

7.  The  first  seven  years  bring  up  as  K  child : 
14.  The  next,  to  learning,  for  waxing  too  wild. 
21.  The  next,  keep  under  Sir  llobbord  de  Hoy : 
28.  The  next,  a  man,  no  longer  a  boy. 
35.  The  next,  let  Lusty  lay  wisely  to  wive  : 
42.  The  next,  lay  now,  or  else  never,  to  thrive. 
49.  The  next,  make  sure,  for  term  of  thy  life  : 
•'>0.  The  next,  save  somcwh.tt  for  children  and  wifs. 
G3.  The  next,  bo  stayed  ;  give  over  thy  lust : 
70.  The  next,  think  hourly  whither  thou  must. 
77.  The  next,  get  choir  and  crutches  to  atsy ; 
84.  The  next,  to  heaven  God  send  ua  the  wkjr. 
Who  loseth  their  youth,  shiUl  rue  it  in  age  s 
Who  hateth  the  truth,  in  sorrow  shall  rage. 

Not  satisfied  with  this,  Tusser  is  pleased  to  add, 
for  the  sake  of  variety,  another  edition,  from  s 
somewhat  diifeicnt  point  of  view  : 

Another  divieion  qft/te  nature  f(f  man's  eigt. 

The  Ape,  the  Lion,  the  Fox,  the 
Thus  sets  forth  man  as  i"  -i  -'•"■ 

Ape.  Like  ape*  we  be  toyini;.  ' 

Lion.  Then  nasty  as  lions,  till  i  . 

fox.  Then  wily  M  foxes,  till  tliMM   , 

Ats.  Then  after  for  aascs  aciouuted  .. 


4 


unlnnu; 
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OnlAinly,  tlu«  last  takes  a  most  humiliating  view 
of  man :  and  in  that  <liri«ion  of  his  book,  which 
tkk  writer  calls  The  PoinU  of  Huiunftry,  we  are 
bvOBtcd  with  one,  not  much  more  favoxirable,  of 


1SX  oxbcsifhok  of  a  woman  s  aos. 

Bji  tix  timmfouHeai  ytari  ^prentkaliip,  toUh  a  laton 
to  tJu  same. 


a    rod   they 
aa  a  pearl  in  the  world  they 


14.  Two    firrt   seven    yean   for 

whine : 
S8.  Two  next 

(liine. 

4S.  Two  next  trim  beauty  bepiuieth  to  swervf  : 
fit.  Two  next  for  matrnns  or  drudges  they  serve. 
70.  Two  next  doth  crave  a  staff  for  a  stay : 
84.  Two  next  a  bier  to  fetch  them  away. 

A  ItMon, 

Then  purchase  some  peU 

By  fifty  and  three  ; 
Or  bnckle  thyself 

A  drudge  for  to  be. 


THE    CTTIZEJl    AND    THE    THIEVES. 


The 

filndl 

JajllT'': 


f.>-lipr:i 


ipjMTcl  of  a  citizen  of  London — the 
I  borrowing  and  lending — and  the 


•     alty  of  travelling  that  prevailed  at 
in?  all  humorouslv  sketched  in  the 


■  ' 

^■i  Liies  from  a  popular  pamphlet,  published 

^^H^F'A  eitixcn.  for  recreation's  sake, 

^^K^  To  sec  the  country  would  a  journey  take 

^^H  Some  dozen  niil«>,  or  very  little  more  ; 

^^H  T&kine  hi'  '  'li  friends  two  mouths  before, 

^^H  With  aril  ^  and  shaking  by  the  )iand, 

^^M  Aa  be  hail  .... .  ....  ^  u>  some  newfound  land. 

^^1  Well,  taking  horse,  with  very  much  ado, 

^^1  London  he  ^veth  for  a  day  or  two  : 

^^1  And  aa  he  ridcth,  meeta  upon  the  way 

^^1  Soch  as  (what  haste  soever)  bid  men  stay. 

^^1  "  flcrrah,'''    aa^-s    one,    "  stand    and    your    pnrse 

H|  deliver, 

^Pl  I  am  a  taker,  thou  must  be  a  giver." 

^ml  l*a(o  a  wood,  hard  by,  they  hale  him  in, 

^HB  And  rifle  him  unto  his  very  skin. 

^Hj  "Maistcrs,"   quoth  lie,  "pray  hear    me  ere    you 

^^  go; 

For  jnoa   have   robbed    me  more    than   yoa    do 

know, 
Mjr  horws  in  truth,  I  borrowed  of  my  brother ; 
TU'  lin<U<-  and  flu'  saddle  of  another ; 
Thi^  I  .iscs,  be  a  tailor's ; 

11ir  -I'  you.  is  a  sador's ; 

TV  lajiiiiK  >'>>■'<>  '"  Ukcwiae  none  of  mine, 
Xor  eiiA,  aa  tnie  aa  this  good  light  doth  shine. 
Tlis  aatin  doublet,  and  raised  velvet  hose 
Ar*  oar  chnrehwarden's,  all  the  parish  knows. 
tht  l">^»  sr<"  .John  the  grocer's  at  the  Swan  ; 
Tht  lueby  a  serx-inq-man. 

OlM  it  with  the  cro.it  red  stone — 

ta  kKJuii.  i  U'liwn^'l  ui  my  gouip  Joan  : 
Hm  boabwid  knows  not  of  it,  gentle  men  I 
Xkm  alaoda  my  caw — I  pray  shew  favour  then." 

•Wljy,"  qnoth  the  thieves,  "Ihou  needst  not  greatly 


)  ia  tliy  loss  so  nuny  bear  a  share  ; 
TW  ^■•^■f  .».—  banU  and  many  good  folks  lack, 
'»■  «  lime,  for  a  [wnny  back. 

„  ion  thou  didst  meet  with  four, 
44«^  tJbee,  have  robbed  at  least  a  acore."' 
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St  Mary  Magdalen.  St  Joseph  of  Palestine  (Connt 
Joseph),  abont  356.  St  Vandrille  or  WnndregisiJus, 
abbot  of  Fonlenelles,  C66.  St  Menere,  abbot  of  Menat, 
720.    St  Dabias  or  DaviDS,  of  Ireland,  ooufesor. 


MARY    MAGDALEN. 

IFE  beantifnl  stoiy  of 
Mary  Magdalen  —  fur 
uch  it  i.%  though  so 
"bsciirely  related  in 
^^cripture  —  has  always 
made  her  a  popular 
paint  among  the  Boman 
Catholics,  and  Italian 
liainters  and  sculptors 
have  found  an  inspira- 
tion in  her  display  of 
the  profound  moral 
1  'I'auty  of  repentance. 
A  medieval  legend  con- 
nected with  her  name 
represents  her  as  ending 
her  days  in  France.  It 
is  Eaid  that,  after  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesns,  she,  in  company  with  the 
Virgin  and  Mary  Salome,  Vicing  much  persecuted 
by  the  Jews,  set  sail  on  the  Mediterranean  in  a 
leaky  boat,  and  after  a  miraculoiu  delivenince, 
landed  in  the  south  of  Ganl.  There,  the  party 
separated,  the  Magdalen  retired  to  St  Baume,  to 
ppend  the  remainilcr  of  her  days  in  penitence  and 
prayer ;  and  in  that  retreat,  in  the  odour  of 
sanctity,  she  closed  her  earthly  pUgrimage. 

The  rise  of  saintly  histories  forms  a  curious 
chapter  in  tliat  of  human  belief.  There  baa  always 
been  much  less  of  positive  deliberate  deception  in 
them  tlmn  most  persons  would  now  be  disposed  to 
admit  Some  appearances  were  presented — a  sup- 
poaition  was  hazarded  about  them — this,  instantly 
translated  by  well-meaning  credulity  into  a  fact, 
set  the  story  agoing.  In  an  age  when  no  one 
thought  of  siftiiig  evidence,  the  tale  took  wing 
unchecked,  and  erelong  it  became  invested  witn 
such  sanctity,  that  challeuce  or  doubt  was  out  of 
the  (juestion.  In  some  sueli  way  it  probably  waa, 
that  the  remains  of  a  dead  body  lound  by  tlie 
monks  of  Vezelai  under  tlieir  high-altar,  wen 
accepted  as  those  of  Mary  Magdalen.  The  news 
soon  spread  through  France ;  the  monks  wrre 
delighted  at  the  opportunity  it  afforded  tfaw  if 
enriching  their  monaster)',  as  the  celehri^  et  tlw 
saint  would  certainly  draw  a  great  imiltif  >e  of 
people  ;  and  they  determined  to  eoene  tkat  n^ka 
with  a  pomp  which  should  dazzle  ibaaHfl^  n* 
king  of  France, St  Louis,  who  waa ahnqaatBokd 
in  anything  relating  to  religioa,  detoa^Mi  ta  ka 
present  at  the  festival,  and  wwt  laTa 
panied  by  his  whole  court  Tht  VJf  ■■ 
Irom  its  coffin,  and  placed  i  ~ 
legate  took  a  part ;  and  A  _ 
which  he  had  enshrinei,  •■■»  idft  •■« 
thorns  of  Christ's  axm^  md^wmiA  «(  1 
in  an  arm  of  gold  eahami  i 
precious  stones  ;  iithfi  m  «  ; 
supported  by  an mgi  *■': 


■ 
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BATTLE  OF  SHEKWSBOnT. 


"But  Vexd-ii 
sacred 
tradition 

had  huried  it  at  La  Saume  in  an  alabaster  toml) ; 
and  Charles,  Prince  of  Salerno,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  king  of  Sicily,  commenced  a  search  for  the 
body,  and  had  the  happiness  to  find  it.  The  legend 
relates  that  a  delicious  odour  spread  through  the 
chapel,  and  that  from  the  tongue  there  spmnf:  a 
bmnch  of  fennel,  which,  divided  into  several  bits, 
became  as  many  relies.  Near  the  body  were  tvro 
■writings ;  one  on  a  board  covered  with  wai  contain- 
ing these  words  :  '  Here  re3t«  Mary  Magdalen :'  the 
other  on  incorruptible  wood,  with  these  words :  'The 
seven  hundredtu  year  of  the  nativity  of  our  Lord, 
on  the  sixteenth  day  of  December,  Odoin  being  the 
reigning:  king  of  France,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion 
of  the  SaraceiM,  the  body  of  Saint  Mary  Magdalen 
was  transferred  secretly  in  the  night  from  her 
alabaster  sepulchre  into  this  of  marble  for  fear 
of  the  infidels.'  The  young  prince  immedi.itely 
assembled  the  nobility  ana  clei^gy  of  Provence, 
raised  the  body  in  their  presence,  enshrined  it,  and 
placed  the  head  in  a  reliquary  of  pure  gold.  Then 
Vezelai  lo.st  much  of  ita  credit,  in  spite  of  the  pope, 
who  declared  himself  on  its  side.  La  Baume  earned 
the  day,  and  the  preaching  friars  who  held  the 
deposit^  triuuiphed  loudly  over  the  monks  who  kept 
possession  of  the  other.  It  gave  birth  to  a  long  and 
acrimonious  discussion :  the  latter  party  objected 
that  dates  were  never  used  in  France  before  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  centiuy,  under  Pepin  and 
Charlemagne.  No  trace  could  be  found  in  history 
of  this  incursion  of  the  Saracens  ;  and  who  was 
Odoin  ?  No  king  of  that  name  ever  reigned  in 
France.  So  many  absurdities  discredited  the 
Provencal  tradition,  yet  La  Sainte  Baume  was  still 
frequented  by  a  great  concourse  of  people :  now, 
nothing  remains  but  a  grotto  celebrated  for  the 
fables  to  which  it  has  given  rise. 


Born. — Anthony  Aablcy  Cooper,  first  Karl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, celebrnled  politician  iu  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  1C21, 
Wiiborne,  DortelMrc. 

Died.— -Sir  John  Graham,  Scottish  patriot,  killed  at 
the  tattle  of  Kalldrk,  1298  ;  Sir  Henry  Percy  (Hotopiiri, 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbnry,  1403;  Charles  VII., 
king  of  France,  1401,  ^fevn,  in  Berri  ;  Henry  III.,  king 
of  France,  uuminated  at  Paris,  1S89  ;  Qsnry  Oarey,  LorJ 
Hnnsdon,  1506,  London  ;  Gerbnnt  Vander  Eeekhout, 
Butdi  painter,  1674 ;  Pope  Clement  Z.,  1676 ;  Francis 
Lord  Gardcnstone,  Scotti«h  judge,  misoellaneons  vriter, 
1793  ;  Marie  Francois  Xavier  Bichat,  eminent  Frcuch 
anatomist,  1802,  Pant;  Dr  Goorgo  Shaw,  nataraliil, 
1813,  London;  Joseph  Fiaai,  eminent  .istronomer,  1820, 
I'altrmo, 


TUB    PBRCT    INSURRECTION — BATTLE    OF 
SHREWSBURY — DEATH    OF    HOTSPUR. 

Happy  are  the  heroes  who  are  immortalised  by 
the  poets  of  their  country.  The  brave,  headstrong, 
irascible  Hotjpur  ;  the  rousing  of  Prince  Henry  to 
noble  deeds  from  the  wild  rovstoring  comjuinion- 
ship  of  Falstaff  and  his  friends  ;  the  imaginative, 
Buperstitioua  Glcndower — idl  stand  as  lifelike  clia- 
ractcrs  before  the  eye  of  hundreds  of  Englishman, 
who  would  nevei  have  heard  their  names  had  it 
not  been  for  the  bard  of  Avon.  The  powerful 
Percies,  who  had  been  Henry  FV.'s  greatest  friends 
in  the  day  of  distreaa^  became  diBcontcutcd  subjects 
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nfier  he  ascended  the  throne, 
.ifhom  Henry  had  said  : 


The  Hotspur,  of 


'  O  that  it  could  bo  proved 
That  some  niehttrippio;;  fairy  had  cxcfaauged 
In  cradle-clotlips  our  children  where  they  lay. 
And  called  mine  Percy,  his  I'lant.%Eenet ! 
Then  would  I  have  his  Harry  and  be  mine,' 

took  dire  offence  at  the  refusal  of  the  king  to  permit 
him  to  pay  the  ransom  of  his  brother-m-law.  Sir 
Edmuntl  Mortimer,  who  had  been  taken  captive  by 
Owen  Glendower.  Joining  himself  to  his  uncle,  tlio 
Earl  of  Worcester,  Scroop,  the  archbishop  of  York, 
the  Scottish  Earl  of  Douglas,  and  theWel-sn  cheftain, 
he  entered  on  the  fatal  insurrection  which  cost  his 
life,  and  that  of  many  thousands  of  brave  men. 
The  earl,  his  father,  being  dangcrotuly  ill,  coulil 
not  join  the  rendezvous;  but  Douglas  crossed  the 
border  with  a  goodly  array,  and  the  Earl  of  Wor- 
cester collected  a  picked  body  of  Chesliire  archers, 
all  making  their  way  to  the  borders  of  Wales, 
where  Glendower's  army  was  to  meet  them.  Henry 
rV.'s  skilful  generalship  probably  saved  his  crown  ; 
for  hastening  his  army  -ttnlli  all  speed  from  Bitrton- 
upon-Trent,  ne  contrived  to  get  between  the  two 
rebel  forces,  and  prevent  their  junction.  Hav- 
ing reached  Shrewsbury,  and  finding  Hotspur's 
army  close  at  hand,  he  'determined  to  give  battle 
on  the  followin"  day.  During  the  night,  the  insur- 
gents sent  in  a  long  list  of  their  grievances,  in  tba 
shape  of  a  defiance  :  '  For  which  caasc.i,'  said  they, 
'  we  do  mortally  defy  thee,  thy  fautons  and  accom- 
plices, as  common  traitors  and  destroyers  of  the 
realm,  and  invaders,  oppressors,  and  confounders 
of  the  very  tnie  and  ngnt  heir  to  the  crown  of 
England  and  France ;  and  we  intend  to  prove  it 
this  day  by  force  of  arms.  Almighty  God  blessing 
us.' 

Early  in  the  morning  (July  22,  1403),  the  eager 
combatants  drew  up  in  battle-array  ;  about  14,WX) 
on  each  side,  brothers  in  language  and  country, 
thus  sadly  opposed.  The  martial  strains  of  tfco 
trumpets  were  soimded,  the  war-cry  of  '  St  George 
for  us!'  which  had  led  to  many  a  victory,  woa 
answered  by,  ' Ei--perance,  Percy!'  and  the  bravest 
knights  in  Christendom,  Hotspur  and  Dougla.% 
led  the  charge.  Had  they  been  well  supported, 
nothing  could  have  resisted  the  shock.  A«  it  wa«, 
many  noble  knights  were  slain  ;  the  two  leaders 
seeking  the  king  everywhere  in  vain,  he  having 
put  on  plain  clothes,  and  forcing  Hotspur  to  8«^  : 
'The  king  hath  many  marching  in  his  coats  ;'  and 
Douglas  to  reply : 

'  Another  king  I  they  grow  like  Hydra's  head* ; 
I  am  the  Douj^las,  fatal  to  all  those 
That  wear  those  colours  on  them.' 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  though  wounded  iu  the  face, 
fought  with  desperate  cournge,  and  for  three  hours 
the  battle  raged  fearfully  ;  but  Hotspur,  being  shot 
through  the  head,  fell  mort^dly  wounded,  and  the 
kin(j''«  rry  of  ' Victoty  and  St  George!'  put  the 
a.'i'ailnnfa  to  (light  Dongla.'!,  falling  from  a  hill, 
Vitt'i  BO  bruised  that  his  j)ur9uers  took  him ;  but 
he  Wiis  soon  after  set  at  liberty.  The  Earl  of 
Worcester,  Sir  Richard  Vernon,  and  some  others, 
were  executed  on  the  field,  and  the  great  but 
dcirly-bouoht  victory  of  Sh^?«•'!^ury  w'tiled  th« 
usurpor  TI  '      "  T'      '     '       ' 

Hotspur, 
maud  taken  Hum  iim  j^i:i\e,  whliu  Ijovu  ritriuvai 
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I   "  '     '  '  jilaced  between  two  millstones  in 

t  •?  of  ShrewBburv.  quartered,  and 

)  ■    ;,'rH.-'s  after  the  barbarous  fashion 

I  •:  M I   •  l.riiime  tells  us  that  the  courage 

!  ve  iVicy  wft«  much  dainjwd  before  the 

!  1  incident  which  marks  the  supcrs!titiou9 

I  ■'  I  i  11108.     When  preparing  for  the  field, 

i  fnvnuritc  mvord,  and  was  informed 

1 :  1  it  ot  the  village  of  Berwick,  where 

li«  bad  reotvd  llit?  previous  nii,'ht.  Startled  at  the 
n.imc  "f  the  place,  he  heaved  a  deep  eiyli,  and 
'  '  Alas  !  then  my  death  is  near  at  h.ind, 

I  -1  once  told  me  that  I  should  not  live 

!  1  hud  scon  Berwick,  which  I  thought 

\ra  in  the  north. — Yet  will  I  not  be 
(■■  ■'■  in.' 

'\  I  .  T,  (he  king  had  put  on  end  to  the  pursuit 

n-  'lor,  he  returned  thanks  for  his  victory 

I  of  lattlc,  and  commanded  the  erection 

i.i  ...     .  Uegiatc  church  of  Battlefield,  of  which 

moTf  than  half  is  now  in  rains. 

RAT   LEQENDS. 

On  the  22d  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
137«,  B<!<50T<ling  to  old  Vcrstcgan,  a  terrible  calamity 
1   "    '    '     I  iwn  of  Il.tmel,  in  Brunswick  : 

ime  into  the  town  of  Hamel  an  old  kind 
■  tio,  for  the  fantastical  coat  which 
1  \Touglit  with  Bundrj"  coloura,  wa.s 

Ciuivu  luc  iivi  i'lper.  This  fellow,  forsootli,  offered 
fht  townamen,  for  a  certain  sum  of  money,  to  rid 
Sit  town  of  all  Uie  rats  that  were  in  it  (for  at  that 
time  Uie  tnuEhers  wer«  with  that  vermin  greatly 
annoyed).  Tno  «cco^l,  in  fine,  being  made,  the 
Pird  Piper,  witli  a  Mirill  pipe,  went  thorow  all  the 
ftrcctn,  and  forthwith  the  rats  came  all  ninning 
out  of  the  houHvs  in  great  nuDi1>ers  after  him  ;  all 
•hi'h  hp  led  into  tlic  river  of  Weaser,  and  therein 
'i  I'ln.    Tliis  done,  and  no  one  rat  more 

]  •>  be  left  in  the  town,  he  afterward 

r  :  •  .1  luini!  his  reward  acconling  to  his  bar- 
,1  ;i  :  '  i!  )  :i-:  tuld  that  the  bargain  was  not  made 
vi  • '  '      rncst,  to  Avit,  with  an  opinion 

to  do  such  a  feat,  they  cared 
1  "tilo,  when  they  imagined 
'•d,  and    so    never  be 
' '^s,  seeing  he  had  done 
!•-  V  thing  indeed,  they  were  content 

"kI  reward  ;  and  so  offered  him  far 
iWt   U<!   I'jokcd   for.     He,  Uicrcwith  discon- 
1,  nid  he  would  have  his   full  recomjwnse 
onliog  to  his  liatvain  ;  but  they  utterly  denied 
;Itb  it  him.    He  thn-atened  them  with  revenge  ; 
ktm  do  Ills  worsl.     '  -n  he  betakes 

I  to  lii*  pipe,  and  y  v,'  the  streets 

fgn^  w«i  foi'  -•  - '  '  •  I  iiiiiiiici  ijf  boys  out  of 
!id  coming  to  a  little  hill, 
in  1,,.    ...,     ihervof  a  \ride  hole,  into 
lldmnlf  and  nil  the  children  did  enter  ; 
I  Mng  entcrod,  the  hill  did  close  up  again,  and 
U!  as  Iwfotv.     A  lioy,  that,  being  lame,  came 
rbat  lai;;.»iri^  brhinif  the  rest,  seeing  this  that 
ly  bock,  and  told  what 
'gan  great  lamentation 
|l]Mpftt«i<:  '  chil(Iren,  anil  the  men 

*t  «mt  W:'  ■nee,  both  by  land  an<l 

;  ould  be  heard   of 
llievcould  ]>iissil>ly 
.•■■  tuna  M  itioix'.-Hiia  could  of  Uicm 


irfdwgilim 
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be  understood.  Ami  lliis  great  wonder  happened 
on  the  22d  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1376.'» 

The  rat  seems  altogether  a  mystical  sort  of 
creature ;  at  least,  very  mystical  things  are  current 
everywhere  regarding  it.  It  is  one  of  the  simplest 
of  these,  that  there  are  districts  where  rats  do  not 
dwell  and  cannot  be  intnxluced.  Not  only  are  we 
told  by  the  credulous  Hector  Bocce,  that  there  ore 
no  rats  in  Buchan  (Aberdeenshire),  but  a  later  and 
more  intelligent  author,  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  mokes 
the  some  statement  regarding  Sutherlandshire  ; 
'  If,'  says  he, '  they  come  thither  in  ships  from  other 
parts,  they  die  presently,  how  soon  tncy  do  smell 
the  air  of  that  country.  Sir  Robert  at  the  same 
time  asserts,  that  the  species  aboiuids  in  the  neigh- 
bouring province  of  Cmthne.ss.  But  this  is  not  all. 
The  reverend  gentlemen  who  contributed  to  Sir 
John  Sinclair's  StatMcal  Account  of  Scotland,  about 
1794,  the  articles  on  llorven  and  Roseneath,  the 
one  in  the  north,  the  other  in  the  south  of  AiWle- 
shire,  ovouch  that  rats  have  been  introduced  uilo 
those  parishes  in  vain.  The  author  of  the  article 
on  Roseneath  seems  to  have  been  something  of  a 
wag,  though  quite  in  earnest  on  the  point  of  fact. 
'From  a  prevailing  opinion,'  says  he,  'that  the  soil 
of  this  pari.sh  is  hostile  to  that  animal,  some  years 
ago,  a  West  Intlia  planter  actually  carried  out  to 
Jamaica  Several  casks  of  Roseneath  carlli,  with  a 
view  to  kUl  the  rats  that  were  desln)ying  his  sugar- 
canes.  It  is  8;iid  this  had  not  the  ilcsired  cH'ect ; 
so  we  lost  a  valuiible  e.xp<jrt.  Had  the  experiment 
succeeded,  this  woidd  have  been  a  new  ami  pmfit- 
ablc  trade  for  the  pro])rietors  ;  but  perhaps  by 
this  time,  the  parish  of  Roseneath  might  have  been 
no  more  1 ' 

It  was  a  prevalent  notion  in  past  ages,  that  you 
might  extirpate  rats  by  a  persevering  course  of 
auathcmati.sing  in  rhjone.  Reginald  Scot  says  that 
the  Irish  thought  they  Could  rhyme  any  beast  to 
death  ;  but  the  notion  was,  in  general,  restricted  to 
the  rat.  It  is  with  reference  to  this  belief,  or 
practice,  tluit  Rosalind,  in  As  Kou  Like  It,  says:  'I 
never  was  so  berhj-med  .since  Pythagoras's  time,  that 
I  was  an  Irish  rat,  which  1  can  hardly  rcmcmuer.' 

Another  prevalent  notion  naarding  rats  was, 
tliat  they  had  a  presentiment  of  coming  evil,  and 
always  desertetl  in  time  a  ship  about  to  be  wrecked, 
or  a  house  about  to  be  fluoiled  or  bunied.  So 
lately  os  1854,  it  was  seriously  reported  in  a  Scotch 
provincial  newspaper  tliat,  tlie  night  before  a  town 
mill  was  burned,  the  rats  belonging  to  the  estab- 
lishment were  met  migratir^  in  a  body  to  a 
neighbouring  pcose-fiehl.  The  notion  acquires 
importance  as  the  basis  of  a  new  verb  in  the 
English  huiguagc — to  rat — much  used  in  political 
party  j  anglings. 

Sir  Bewic^  the  ingenious  wood-engraver,  has 
put  on  record  a  fiu-t  regarding  rats  nearly  as 
mvstical  as  any  of  the  utx>vc  He  alleges  that 
'  the  skins  of  such  of  Ihejn  as  hare  l>een  devoured 
in  their  holes  [for  they  are  cannilmls  to  a  sad 
extent]  have  frequently  Ijeen  found  curiously 
tiimed  inside  out,  every  part  of  them  being  com- 
pletely inverted,  even  to  the  ends  of  the  toes.' 

It  may  be  oilded  as  a  more  pleasing  trait  of  these 
too  much  despiseil  animalx,  that  they  ore,  never- 
theless, of  a  social  turn,  and  hare  their  spoits  and 

*  Ralitution  of  Drntftd  JitttUigtllt§,  iiiMf.  iii.  sdit 
1673,  p.  98. 
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pastimes  by  theniselvea.  'Tlitv  i^Iay  at  hiJc-niid- 
Beek  with  each  other,  and  have  been  known  to  hide 
themselves  in  the  folds  of  linen,  where  they  have 
remained  quite  still  until  their  playmates  have 
discovered  them,  in  tlie  same  manner  as  kittens. 
Most  readers  wiU  recollect  the  fable,  where  a  youna 
mouse  suggests  that  the  cat  should  have  a  bell 
fgjstened  toliis  neck,  so  that  his  companions  might 
be  aware  of  her  approach.  This  idea  was  scouted 
by  one  of  their  wise-heads,  who  asked,  who  was  to 


tie  the  bell  round  the  cat's  neck  ?  This  experiment 
has  actually  been  tried  upon  a  rat  A  bell  was 
fastened  round  his  neck,  and  he  was  replaced  in 
his  hole,  with  full  expectation  of  his  frightening 
the  rest  away  ;  but  it  turned  out  that,  instead  of 
their  continuing  to  be  alarmed  at  his  approach,  he 
was  heard  for  the  space  of  a  year  to  frolic  and 
scamper  with  them.'  * 

The  profession  of  the  rat-catcher  is  an  old  and  a 
universal    one.      In    Italy,    in    the    seventeenth 
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eentnry,  as  we  learn  from  Annibol  Carocci'B  I 
illustrations  of  the  Cries  of  Bologna,  this  kind  of 
professional  wont  about  with  a  pole  bearing  a 
•quare  flag,  on  which  were  representations  of  rat4s 
and  mice.  The  Chinese  rat-catcher  carries,  as  the 
outward  ensign  of  liis  craft,  a  cat  in  a  bag.  One  of 
the  many  exquisite  engravings  of  Cornelius  Vischer 
(bom  at  Hmirlem,  1610),  gives  us  the  Dutch  rat- 
catcher of  that  day  with  all  his  paraphernalia — a 
sketch  so  lifelike  and  so  characl^riatic  tlint  its 
fidelity  cannot  bo  doubted.  Our  artist  here  gives 
what  we  are  hapj)y  to  consider  a  tolerable  tmns- 
cript  of  this  humorous  print.  In  tlie  original,  the 
following  inscription  is  given  in  prose  fonn  : 

Fele  fugoa  mnrea:  Tn.-trnis  f^i  fnrilins  arc<<s 
Exiguos  fure»,  furi  ^  rilis 

Si  luodo  uunmiiis  a.'.  jue  fugabo, 

[L  e.  '  By  the  oat  yon  put  nit«  ♦• 
•way  little  thicrea  by  p 
KM 


Look  at  me ;  provided  only  a  little  coin  ii  forth' 
coming,  I  wiU  put  both  rats  and  cats  to  flight.'] 

HOUSEHOLD   SUPKRSTITIONS. 

If  a  fire  does  not  bum  well,  and  yon  want  to  '  draw 
it  up,'  you  should  set  the  poker  across  the  hearth, 
with  the  fore  part  It-aaiii;;  across  the  toji  ha,T  of  the 
grate,  and  you  will  have  a  eootl  fire— if  you  wait  long 
enough ;  but  you  must  not  Ije  unrcasoD.iblc,  and  refuse 
to  give  time  for  the  charm  to  work.  For  a  charm  it 
is,  the  poker  and  top  bar  combined,  forming  a  cross, 
and  so  defeating  the  m.ilice  of  the  gnomes,  who  are 
jealous  of  our  )>oascssion  of  their  subterranean  trea- 
M  ">c  of  the  wittlics  and  di-'iiions,  who  preside 

ohimncv".      I  ha<l  seen   the  thing  ilone 

.■;■    .ind    iinilMr-itinilitif'   tl;:ih    it    ^.^^^    -(iin. 


Bi'ttjiiL..  11  ti  tlu  iliijfixi  ioutc^wl  u£  Ui£  jHfkci' j    but  I 

Ito,  1830,  p.  33. 
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ni^ht  »«  w«ll  hnve  left  it  alinic — the  lire  wasn't  to 
b*  l«k<'a  in,  or  the  witches  balketi,  by  such  a  shallow 
CMtrivuioe.  and  I  was  left  in  the  cold. 

Tliia  pokcr-su|icrst>tion  is  at  least  hanulcss,  and 
OT  may  admit  that  among  those  belonging  to  the 
honartiold  there  are  some  wliicb  are  ]>ositively  bene- 
8aal — for  ezanipir,  those  referring  to  the  breakage 
cfslais  and  crockery. 

You  have  a  valuable  mirror,  we  will  say.  V>o  you 
know  what  is  its  greatest  safet'uard  from  the  handles 
of  koiueinaida'  brooms,  &c.  ?  It  is  the  belief,  that  if 
m  looking-class  ia  broken,  there  will  be  a  death  in  the 
lumly  wiuiin  the  year.  This  fear  is,  of  course,  most 
operative  in  small  households,  where  there  are  but 
Uw  {wrsons  to  divide  the  risk  with  the  delinquent. 

I  ooee  had  a  servant  who  was  vcrj'  much  given  to 
Iireaking  class  and  crockery.  Plates  and  wiuc-classes 
ned  to  slip  out  of  her  hands,  as  if  they  had  been 
K>iii«'<l  .  nen  spoons  (which  it  was  h.irdly  worth 
•;  for  they  would  not  break)  came  jingling 
'.  ,  i  in  rapid  sncccssion. 

'Let  her  buy  somethins,'  paid  the  cook,  'and  that 
will  change  the  luck.'  '  Decidedly,'  said  the  mistress, 
'it  will  be  as  well  that  she  feel  the  inconvenience 
ItfneU.'  *  Oh,  I  ilidn't  mc.\n  that,  ma'am,'  was  the 
ttpW  ;  '  I  meant  that  it  would  change  the  luck.' 

'  V^'c'U,  have  you  broken  anything  more!'  I  asked, 
k  ii^w  daj'B  after  this  conversation.      ^No,  sir,'  the 

Stl  answered.  *  I  hav'nt  broken  nothing  since  I  bout 
e  'tatcr  dish.'  UiJuckily,  however,  this  was  too 
food  ill  last :  the  breaking  recommenced,  and  we 
Wrrc  oliliced  to  part. 
U  yoa  break  two  things,  you  will  break  a  third. 
X  noghbour  saw  one  of  her  servants  take  up  a 
Mane  earthenware  basin,  and  deUberately  throw  it 
dmni  upon  the  brick  floor. 

'What  (iiii  yon  do  that  for?'  asked  the  mistress. 
'~t0WMe,  ma'am,  I  'd  broke  tew  tilings,'  answered 
lamnt.  'so  I  thout  the  thir<l  'd  letter  bo  this 
pHBting  to  the  remains  of  the  least  valuable 
it  pottery  in  the  cstablishmentt  which  had  been 
to   glut   the    vengeance  of    the  offended 

C.  W.  J. 
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I  ApoIIinaris,  bishop  of  RaTenna,  martyr,  1st  centory. 
""rios,  bishop  of  Man^  confessor,  about  397. 

Ant^— Godfrey  Olearios,  the  younger,  German  diTtne, 


Bridxet  of  Sweden,  1373 ;  Sir  Robert  Shorley, 

milif-nrj   ftf^rrntnrrr  in  Persia,  1027  ;    Richard 

'.'(;,  grammarian  aud 

udre  de  Beauhamais, 

^^11  €t!  mr  r.nif  re"-*  .'tisr|priino,  guillotined,  17i*4  ; 

Vaotillirrn,  eminent  French  solioiar,   1800, 

■tr-i  :    .^rtliur  Wolfe,    Lord    Kilwanien,   mur- 

Wy  tl  I  Dublin,  1803  ;  Mrs  Elitabclh 

»u:  .iiv  Collagen o/QUnbumit,lS\0, 
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BcTir.  ^ri'l.w  i.f  Tli.lio.  Prince  of  Nerido,  died 
md,  a  few  years  after- 
I'O  Bnnifuce  LX.,  under 
iafi{iuU<>:  :  '  r  Sweden.     Unlike 

•*li«i  ,.    to  have  been  little 

"^  racier  and  career,  than 

■as  a  pious  woman,  a 
.  wnUT   uu    religious   subjects,  at  a 


period  of  general  barbarism.  She  founded  the 
monastic  order  of  Bridgctiues,  peculiar  of  ita  kind, 
as  it  included  both  nuns  and  monks  under  the 
eame  roof.  The  regtilor  establishment  of  a  house 
of  Bridgetines  numbered  sutty  nuns,  thirteen 
monks,  four  deacon.",  and  eight  lay-brothera  ;  the 
lady-abbess  controlling  ond  enperintending  the 
whole.  The  mortified  and  reUgious  life  to  which 
they  had  bound  themselves,  by  the  most  solemn 
engagements,  was  supposed  to  render  the  inized 
inmates  of  these  convents  superior  to  temptation, 
and  free  from  the  slightest  suspicion  of  evil. 
Strange  stories,  nevertheless,  have  been  told  of 
these  communities,  and  the  greater  part,  if  not  oil, 
of  the  convents  of  the  order  that  now  exist,  are 
of  one  sex  alone. 
There  is  an  ancient  wood-cut,  formerly  in  the 

iio-aseiision  of  Earl  Spencer,  representing  St 
Jridget  of  Sweden  writing  her  works.  A  pilgrim's 
staff,  hot,  ond  scrip,  raised  behind  her,  alluded  to 
her  many  pilgrimages.  The  letters  S.P.Q.R.,  in  the 
upper  comer,  denoted  that  she  died  at  Rome.  The 
lion  of  Sweden,  and  cro^vn  at  her  feet,  shewed  that 
she  was  a  princess  of  that  country,  as  well  as  her 
contempt  for  worldly  dimities,  A  legend  above 
her  head  consisted  of  a  brief  invocation  in  German : 
'  0,  Brigita,  bit  Got  /ur  uw  / ' — 0,  Bridget,  pray  to 
Gdl  for  us ! 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  inherent  vitality  of 
extreme  weakness,  not  unfrequeiitly  met  with,  both 
in  the  moral  and  physical  world,  is  exhibited  in  the 
history  of  the  iirst  and  only  house  of  Bridgetines 
established  in  England.  About  1420,  Henry  V.,  as 
a  memorial  of  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  founded  the 
Bridgetine  House  of  Sion,  on  that  pleasant  bank  of 
the  'rhames,  now  so  well  known  by  the  palatial 
residence  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland!  And 
there,  with  broad  lands,  fisherieii,  mill-sites,  water- 
courses, and  other  valuable  endowments,  the  estab- 
lishment— the  female  part  consisting  principally 
of  ladies  of  rank — nourished  in  peace  and  plenty 
till  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  in  1539.  Even 
then  the  inmates  were  not  thrown  helpless  on  the 
world  ;  all  were  allowed  pensions,  more  or  less 
according  to  their  stations,  from  Dame  Agnes 
Jonian,  the  abbess,  who  received  £200  per  onniuu, 
for  life,  down  to  the  humble  lay-brotncr,  whose 
yearly  dole  was  £2,  13s.  id.  The  community  thus 
broken  up,  did  not  all  separate.  A  few  holding 
together,  joined  a  convent  of  their  order  at  Deniiond, 
in  Flanners ;  from  whence  they  were  brought 
back,  and  triumphantly  reinstated  in  their  original 
residence  of  Sion,  by  Queen  JIarj',  in  15.')7.  Of 
those  who  had  remained  in  England  at  the  dis- 
solution, few  were  found,  after  a  lapse  of  eighteen 
years,  to  join  their  old  coramtmity.  Some  wore 
deail  ;  some,  renouncing  their  ancient  faith,  or 
yielding  to  the  dictates  of  nature,  had  married. 
Ab  old  Fuller  quaintly  phrases  it, '  the  elder  nuns 
were  in  their  graves,  the  younger  in  the  arms  of 
their  husbands ; '  but  with  the  addition  of  new 
members,  the  proper  number  was  again  made  up. 
But  scarcely  had  they  been  settled  in  their  ancient 
abode,  ere  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  once  more 
dissolved  the  establishment ;  and  at  this  second 
dissolution,  all  the  nuns,  with  the  exception  of  the 
abbess,  left  England,  to  seek  a  place  of  rest  and 
refuge  at  Dennond.  The  convent  at  Dennond 
being  too  poor  to  support  so  many,  the  Duchess  of 
Parma  gave  the    Knglish   nuna  a  monaatcrv  in 
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2601.111(1,  to  wliicl)  they  transfrrred  tlic  House  of 
Sion ;  but  the  place  Wiug  unendowetl  and  un- 
healtliy,  poverty  <md  sickness  compelled  them  to 
ftlwndi'in  it,  and  lliey  were  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  a  house  and  church  near  Antwerp.  Here 
the  fugitives  thought  they  had  at  last  found  a 
shelter  and  a  home,  hut  they  soon  were  undeceives!. 
In  a  popular  tumult,  their  house  and  furniture  were 
destroyed,  and  only  by  a  timely  flight  did  they 
tbcinselvea  escape  insult  and  injury  from  the 
rudest  of  the  populace.  Their  next  establishment 
was  at  Mechlin,  where  they  lived  for  seven  years, 
till  that  city  wo*  taken  by  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
In  the  misery  and  confusion  consequent  thereon, 
the  nuns  were  accidentally  discovered  by  some 
English  officers  in  the  service  of  the  prince,  who 
preserved  and  protecte<.l  them  ;  and  leaniing  that 
they  might  find  a  shelter  at  Rouen,  the  officers, 
though  of  the  reformed  faith,  protected  their 
countrywomen  in  all  honour  and  safety  to  Antwerp, 
and  provided  them  with  a  passage  to  France. 
Arriving  at  Rouen  in  1589,  the  sisters  of  Sion, 
though  sunk  in  poverty,  had  another  brief  rest, 
till  that  city  was  besieged  by  Henry  IV.  At  ita 
capture,  their  house  was  confiscated,  but  they  were 
assisted  to  hire  a  ship  to  convey  them  to  Lisbon. 
They  arrived  at  Lisbon  in  1504,  and  were  well 
received ;  soon  finding  themselves  comfortably 
Bitualed,  with  a  pension  from  the  king  of  Spain, 
a  church,  monastery,  and  other  endowment.  WilL 
the  exception  of  being  bunied  out  in  1C51,  and 
tlie  demolition  of  tlieir  convent  bv  the  great  earth- 
quake in  1755,  the  nuns  of  Jjion,  continually 
recruited  by  accessions  from  the  British  L'lluiids, 
lived  at  Lisbon,  in  peaceful  and  easy  circimistanccs, 
till  the  levolutionary  wars  of  180S).  In  tliat  year, 
ten  of  them  fled  "for  refuge  to  England ;  and 
receiving  a  small  pension  from  government, 
lu.inagea  to  subsist,  through  varioxis  vicissitudes 
and  cliances  of  residence,  till  finally  dispersed  by 
death  and  other  causes.  But  those  who  remaincil 
at  Lisbon,  after  sufrering  great  privations— their 
convent  being  made  on  hospital  for  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  army — recovered  all  their  former 
privileges  at  the  end  of  the  war;  and  being  joined 
by  several  Engliiih  ladies,  Ijccarae  a  flourialiiiig 
community.  The  last  scene  of  this  eventful  liistory 
is  not  the  least  strange,  nor  can  it  lie  better  or 
more  concisely  told,  tiian  in  the  follo\ving  para- 
graph from  a  London  newspaper,  publish^  in 
September  18C1 : 

'  Nuns  pkr  Lisbon  Stbamkr. — The  SuUan,  on 
Saturday,  brought  over  twelve  nuns  of  the  ancient 
convent  of  Sion  House,  who  return  to  England, 
having  purchased  an  establishment  at  S])etisbury, 
in  Dorsetshire.  The  sisters  bring  with  them  the 
antique  stone  cro.«5  which  formerly  stood  over  the 
gateway  of  Sion  House  at  Isleworth,  also  several 
ancient  statues  which  a<lomod  the  original  church, 
and  a  portrait  of  Henry  V.  of  England,  their 
founder,  which  is  said  to  be  a  likeness,  and  to  have 
been  painted  during  the  monarch's  lifetime.  This 
order  of  Bridgetines  luis  been  settled  at  Lisbon 
since  the  year  1595  ;  but  there  being  now  more 
religious  liberty  in  England  than  in  Portugal,  and 
more  prospects  here  for  the  prosperity  of  the  order, 
the  sisterhood  have  determined  to  return  to  their 
native  land.  The  Duke  of  Northumberlantl,  to 
whose  ancestors  the  ani'.icut  Sion  Housis  with  it.? 
lands,  was  granted  bjr  Henry  YUL,  has  given  the 
100 


Soor  uuus  a  handsome  donation  to  assist  lliem  in 
efrayiug  the  expenses  of  their  journey  and  ciionge 
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SIB   ROBERT   6HBRI.ET. 

Among  the  remarkable  travellers  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sLxteenth  centuries,  not  the  least  so  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Sherlcy,  of  Wistenston, 
m  Sussex.  A  love  of  adventure  seems  to  have 
inspired  both  himself  and  his  elder  brother.  Sir 
Anthony,  from  an  early  age  ;  for  who  in  those 
days  could  fail  to  be  roused  when  the  discoveriea 
of  Columbius,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  other  adven- 
turous seamen  were  the  dailv  topic  ?  As  soon  as 
Robert  Sherley  was  of  sufficient  age  he  set  off  on 
bis  travcLi,  and  wishing  to  understand  the  politics 
of  various  European  courts,  he  attached  himself  to 
their  sovereigns,  and,  for  five  years,  was  employed 
bv  them  in  various  missions,  "the  Emperor  Kodolf, 
of  Qemiany,  was  so  much  satisfied  by  the  talents 
he  evinced  on  one  of  his  embassies,  that  he  created 
him  a  count  of  the  empire.  His  brother  Anthony 
had,  daring  this  time,  ueen  in  Persia,  and  thither 
Robert  followed  him,  and  was  introduced  at  the 
court.  The  king,  acknowledging  the  abilities  of  the 
stranger  who  hail  arrived,  miule  liim  a  general  of 
nrtillerj',  and  for  ten  years  he  fought  .igainst  the 
Turks  with  distinguisiied  bravery  ;  bringing  the 
newest  improvements  in  cannon  and  arms  gene- 
rally under  the  notice  of  the  government ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  getting  into  consideraldc  trouble 
through  the  envy  of  the  Persian  nobles,  who  could 
not  bear  to  see  honours  showered  \i\mn  a  stmnccr. 

A  life  in  the  cast  cannot  be  passed  wiuiont 
romance,  and  so  it  fell  out  that  the  valour  and 
noble  conduct  of  Sir  Robert  inflamed  the  hearts  of 
many  a  fair  Persian,  but  above  all  of  Teresiii,  the 
daughter  of  Ismay  Hau-n,  prince  of  the  city  of 
Ilcrcassia  Major,  whose  sister  wiis  one  of  the  queens 
of  Persia.  Jluch  difficulty  and  opposition  did  the 
true  lovers  meet  with,  but  at  length  they  were 
married.  After  this.  Sir  Robert  seems  to  have  left 
tlie  army,  and  returned  to  his  former  life  as  anibas- 
sjiilor  to  various  countries ;  among  the  rest,  to 
Rome,  where  he  went  in  1609,  and  was  received 
with  every  mark  of  distinction,  m.ignificent  enter- 
tainments being  given  to  him.  He  tlien  came  to 
England,  bringing  his  wife  with  him,  who  must  have 
been  much  astonished  with  the  manners  of  a  country 
which  prolwbly  none  of  her  countrywomen  had 
ever  seen  before.  They  were,  however,  received 
•with  great  favour  by  James  L,  and  especially  by 
Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  a  young  man  always 
ready  to  welcome  enterpri.sing  countrymen.  Here 
his  wife  presented  him  with  a  son  on  the  4th  of 
November  1611,  on  which  occasion  the  happy 
father  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  prince, 
requesting  him  to  stand  godfather : 

'Most  renowxedk  Princk  —The  great  hoonors  and 
favors  it  hath  pleased  your  Highoes  to  use  towanls 
me,  h.itbe  embouldedo  mc  to  wrifdite  tfaea  fewe  lyua, 
which  ahal  be  to  bcscccho  your  Highncs  to  ("•--;->••• 
a  sonn  which  God  Imth  govon  me.  Your  ' 
in  this  ahal  make  jrour  si-rvant  happy,  whi>. 
londginge  is  to  doe  your  Ilighnes  some  8«guiuiatctl 
servia  worthy  to  be  este«incd  in  y»iir  Prin»Vr  brj— 1 
F  have  not  the  pen  of  Sijsero  [fit.     '  '  not 

uicnes  to   sowndc  your  Higlmcs-  •<* 

into  the  ears  of  (orran  nattious  u-^--.  i^.^.....  ,..»«&•; 
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"  Ixirne  snerrit  thirstes 
'  princes  anil)i88ione«. 
Uuiluieg'  most  bumbele 

ROBKRT  SGnEXLKT.' 


I 


IDll  I  ■»<' 

•tier  Fwi' 

ofascnmnitt  servant, 

'  ■■  ■    iV  does  not  give  ua  a  very  high 

-sador's  learning.     He  wiw  said 

I  r   .  1,  Imt  a  wretcheii  scholar; 

hi*  philosophical    than    his 

iolcii™^  ;n-,iiin;iiiiince    with    the 

amtM.     y  hills  cliinbeil 

mer,  anl  j   t  Athens,  Par- 

jan  ■  were  Etrangera  to  him :    his 

noti<  1 11  to  other  emplojinenta.'    Yet 

ia  •{«(«  of  Uii^  Uie  prince  gave  uin  godchUd  hia 

OTm  nstnp,   the  qtioen   taking  the  office  of  god- 

I  her  returned  to  Pereia,  ho 

;■  her  care.     Sherlcy  ^\^Ra 

j;  111    1024,   but  with  very  sad 

T     .:•,-,  1   arose  bet^veen  him  and   tliu 

■•'■■•h  caused  the  king  to  send 

,  to  reconcile  their  differ 

......jussador  felt  himself  in  the 

■t  face  his  master,  certain  it  is 
iniself  on  the  way;  and  Sir 
'<■-  to  gain  a  hearing  and  proper 
■  court,  died  of  a  broken  heart 
three.  There  is  a  portrait  of 
(lit  Persian  dress  ;  for  it  seems 
■  I  England  in  these  furci^rn 
lid  and  picturesque  than 
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Ifrua'-r-  in  tlic  narlier  part  of  his  life,  was  a 
U»_  li    cniilK'ntlv  successful    oa    a 

ttnv  I   the  church  to  acquire  more 

i^am  fur  iiu  tuvouritc  pursuit  of  literature.  A 
aoioaa  tiiol,  oti  wluch  l)c  wa»  engaged,  alFurd.s 
•  Ra»rluib1«  instance  of  justice  ovcrlakiug  a 
(riouiul,  in  what  mny  be  termed  an  unjust  maiinur, 
A  cour  '  :  -ly  violent  and 

Tickxu  iibout    moncy- 

Mttrn  '  I   ilic  di.strict ;  who 

ciua  aft'  .  a  strong  su-tpicion 

•roM  ti>^   "^  > iJcred  by  the  priest, 

Almtt  tlu  Bune   time,  a  luan  was  executed  for 

kiKhWaj  lobbcry,  and  Ids  body  gibbeted  in  chains 

bv   tha  madsidc.  as  a  warning  to  others.     The 

r  Ixtiont  of  the  highwayman  cmnc  one  night  and 

V'Ok  Um  body  down,  willi  the  intention  of  bitfying 

U  i  but,  bring  friglileued  by  a  pxssing  patrol,  they 

do  no  more  than  eink  it  in  a  pond,  not  tm 

tito  priest'*  residence.    Some  fishenncn,  when 

ing  tiicir  nets,  found  the  body,  and  the  neigh- 

bottn  aM'lyinj;  their  previous  suspicions  to  tlic 

tlMia  niQch   dii>Ggnri^<i  body  of  the  highwayman, 

■)l«(|Oii  tlwt  it  wa»  that  of  the  tax-collector.     The 

ii;..l    . I..!  condemned,  floleuuily 

of  his  sentence,  but, 

arrived,   ho  acbjiitted 

lalcd  the  criirie   for  which  he 

Nt'vcrtheless,  he  said,  I   am 

1, ;'.■•;.  r  the  tan'.oUcctor's  bdly, 

■^    -i  :  'i  '.  lies  burie<l  in  my  garden, 

U.     On  search  being  mmle, 

lid  dog  were  found  in  the 

uic   priest;    and   subaemacnt 

•  •i  light  the  secret  of  the  Wly 

iwtt^AU  ill  Lii<:  ^nju\i» 


|ne«(  ««•  Arr*' 
UrtiHng  tg" 
when  tliL'  .1. 
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RICnARD  GIBSON. 

On  the  23d  of  July  1690,  died  Richard  Gibson, 
a^cd  seventy-five  ;  and  nineteen  years  oftcrwarils, 
hi9  widow  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-nine. 
Nature  thus,  by  length  of  years,  compensated  tliis 
compcnilious  couple,  as  Evelyn  tonus  them,  for 
shortness  of  stature — the  united  heights  of  the  two 
amounting  to  no  more  than  seven  feet.    Qibson 


BICHAKO  (ilBSOX. 

was  miniature-painter,  in  every  sense  of  the  phrase, 
as  well  as  court-dwarf,  to  Charles  I. ;  his  wife,  Ann 
Shcphenl,  was  court-dwarf  to  Queen  Henrietta 
Mario.  Her  nnijcly  encouraged  a  marriage  between 
these  two  clever  but  diminutive  persons  ;  the  king 
giving  away  the  bride,  the  queen  presenting  her 
with  a  diamond  ring ;  while  Waller,  the  court-poet, 
celebrated  the  nuptials  in  one  of  his  prettiest 
poems. 

'  Design  or  chance  make  others  wive. 
But  nature  did  this  match  contrive  ; 
Eve  might  as  wcU  hare  Adam  fled. 
As  she  denied  her  little  bed 
To  him,  for  whom  Heaven  seemed  to  frame 
And  nic.isure  oat  this  little  dame.' 

Tlio  conclusion  of  the  poem  is  very  elegant, 

*  Ah  Cblnris  I  that  kind  nature,  thus. 
From  all  the  world  hod  severed  us ; 
Cre.iting  for  ourselves,  ua  two. 
As  Love  has  me,  for  only  you.' 

The  marriage  was  an  eminently  happy  one.  The 
little  couple  had  nine  children,  live  of  whom  lived 
to  years  of  maturity,  and  full  onlinary  stature. 
Ciibsou  had  the  honour  of  being  drawing-master 
to  Queen  Mary  and  her  sister  Queen  Anne.  His 
works  were  much  valued,  and  one  of  them  was 
the  innocent  cause  of  a  tnigical  event.  This  point- 
ing, representing  the  parable  of  the  lost  sheep,  waa 
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»,'. •..'J •;-■■.  f-.rriit-;,'«:.  If';,";  it  wa?,  '.Liit,  afv.-r  ti«; 
•\tA\%i  ',f  i.-r  t;.;;'l  hw/iitA,  •*;.';:.  ».}.';  wm  &t  IfA.^!-: 
ulyi.iv  >ix  y-At'.  'Arl,  >.':.<■,  '.»:'!  tivi-.i-.t.'.ly  Uj  eiiVrr- 
ta'ii  U/;r':  if/;UI  fa,iXi>^.,  urA  L<:r  balk  w%r6  the 
(«iy<;«t  ai</i  lAi-Ji'JifiXmX  in  tii':  '//'ITitv.  Sh«  wa;! 
lii<!  Iif<:  '/f  art  Ji<-»  f/nnUf. ;  *\t-.  iitill  lov»^i  the  <y>m- 

Jjwijr  </f  lJ(<!  yiiuu'/,  aii'J  «/ft»:n  tfU:tti>^l  the  nfiriitht- 
uM  niii'iiin  tli'rm ;  kb';  «-a;i  ktil]  ]j!iwnoriat<:lj 
<U:viiUA  V,  lUaiuii'/,,  ari'l  piactiix:'!  it  with  (.Ta';<: 
Mi/I  'il'ysiiw,  'rvcri  wh»-ii  many  far  her  juniors, 
W'-r"  »:iiikiii/  iiit'»  th<!  'Je'T'rj/itii'le  of  a(/e.  Gray, 
wicliiii^  t/«  hav<:  a  fliri;;  at  Kir  Clirijit'/pher  Ilatton'a 
lab;  iov:  of  i/M':ty,  ciii;/*  : 

'  Killl  '/ft  witliin  tb'-w  «i<aci/nM  walln, 
Wii'm  iit  livl  fifty  wint«ni  o'<:r  him. 
My  yrnvn  loM  k<:';|x-r  Iwl  the  brawlji, 
lTi<:  iM:al«  aii'I  uiai:i»  (Iaii';<:'l  U-f'/re  him.' 

lint  iijcn  of  fifty  wen;  tm-.n;  Uiyii  to  I^vly  Say 
nii'l  H<-l<-,  wlieii  nil's  gaily  trihj^e'l  it  'on  the  li);ht 
fuiibuiti':  till;'  ill  h<!r  ohii  ha!l-ro'<m  at  D'xI'lenhall. 
Jt  wnx  truly  ilnlicioiiN  to  ni;';  her  liulyHhip  at  cightr- 
i-i^lit,  uii'l  liRryKiiUifiil  |iartiierof  dizty-five,  iiicrrify 
I'-iuliii;/  lli'i  c<>iiiitry'<luii<:<!,  or  txjundin((  away  in 
tli<!  ''.otilioii,  or  |{raR<;fiilly  figuring  a  fiuhioiiable 
iiiiiiii'^l. 

'  A  ikI  nriiiiiul,  and  nmuii'l,  and  arrmiul  they  go, 
I  l<'fl  Ui  li>-<-l,  mill  t<>«  ti*  Uh:, 
I'rniicn  hikI  caiH-r,  curvet  and  vi\iii;l, 
'I'lM!  t<i  Im;  atul  h'-'-I  t"  hinil. 
"riN  iiuTry,  'tin  nn'rry,  Sir  (iilra,  I  tmw, 
'I'o  daii'ai  tliiM  at  Nixly,  OK  w«  do  now.' 

When  lii-r  liMlyKhiii  wiin  aliout  ninety,  she  used 
*<■  my.  lliiit  kIiii  •  liiul  I'.liiiMin  In-.r  first  liuslHuid  for 
'•i  lixr  M'CuihI  fur  richuii,  and  bor  Uiird  for  rank, 
lOH 


'THZ   C.lSn5<3   or  THE  ST-»LS.' 

The  Sai  of  J-i!r  1C37  is  tie  -Lite  ■::  as.  rrent  of 
a  semi-lad;  :r-j-i«  'ciiM.::t.rr.  whizh  mar  be  eon- 
FArnd  as  the  oj«:i:r^  of  the  cirzl  war.  Br  a 
eerie?  cf  adroit  m*iisar«.  James  L  contrived  to 
intndncc  liiivj-s  iato  ti'i  S:.:.t.:h  •ri'srch.  His  son, 
Charl«s  L,  who  was  al^:cc:ier  a  less  dexterous,  as 
well  as  a  more  arbitrair'ruler.  wished  to  complete 
the  chan^'e  by  bnnpn^  in  a  b'»k  of  canons  and  a 
liturgy.  He  was  backed  up  by  his  great  councillor 
An:hbish<jp  Laud,  whose  tendencies  were  to  some- 
thing like  Komanlsin;;  even  the  English  church. 
Between  them,  a  een-ice-book,  en  the  basis  of  the 
English  one,  but  said  to  include  a  few  Bomish 
peculiarities  besidea,  was  prepoped  in  1636  for  the 
Scotch  church,  which  was  thought  to  be  too  much 
under  awe  of  the  royal  power  to  make  any  resist- 
ance. In  reality,  white  a  certain  deference  had 
been  paid  to  the  king's  will  in  religious  matters, 
there  was  a  large  amount  of  discontent  in  the 
minds  of  both  clergy  and  people.  The  Scotch  had 
all  along,  from  the  Reformation,  had  a  etroug  pre- 
dilection for  erangclical  doctrines  and  a  simple 
and  informal  style  of  worship.  Bishops  ruling  in 
the  church-courts  they  had,  with  more  or  less 
unwillingness,  submitted  to  ;  but  an  interference 
with  their  ordinary  Sunday-worship  in  the  churches 
was  too  much  for  their  patience.  The  king  was  ill- 
informed  on  the  subject,  or  he  would  never  hare 
committed  himself  to  such  a  dxmgcrous  innovation. 

On  the  day  mentioned,  being  Sundav,  the  service- 
book  was,  by  an  imperious  coumiand  from  the  king, 
to  be  read  in  every  parish-church  in  Scotland. 
Before  the  day  arrived,  the  symptoms  of  popular 
opposition  appeared  almost  everywhere  so  ominous, 
tuat  few  of  tne  dei^  were  prepared  to  obey  the 
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tniet.  In  the  principal  church  of  Edinburgh,  the 
diaikael  of  t)ie  old  cAthcslral  of  St  Giles,  which 
eentarni^d  <'«'  »-ata  of  tlie  judges,  majnetnitcs, 
■Dii  c'  rities,  the  liturgy  was  formaUj 

iatttxl'i  ;  the  auspices  of  tne  bishop,  dean, 

and  other  clergy.  Here,  if  any  where,  it  might 
k«Tc  bri>Ti  r-c;vx'tcd  that  the  royal  will  would  have 


I'jirripd   out     And  so  it  would, 
had  been  only  a  congregation  of 
<!.    But  the  body  of  the  church 
led  by  a  body  of  the  conunon  sort 
1  large  proportion  of  citizens' 
sen'unts— ChriBtiana  of  vast 
.11.  .iy  safe  by  their  sei  and  their 
Tncre  were   no  pews  in  those  days  ; 
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each  RQoIy  dame  sat  on  her  own  chair  or  closp- 
■tool,  wonght  to  church  on  purpose.  When  the 
dtUL  Mr  iamet  Uannay,  opened  the  service-book 
■oilMgBn  to  read  the  prayers,  this  multitude  was 
itnick  with  a  horror  which  defied  all  control. 
Thej  railed  their  voices  in  discordant  clamours 
■ad  abtuive  lAngnnge,  denouncing  the  dean  as  of 
Iha  pTDKcny  of  t)io  devil,  and  the  bLihop  as  a  belly- 
■od,  calling  out  that  it  was  rank  popery  they  were 
n^g^e  in.  A  strenuous  female  (Jenny  Geddcs) 
Ler  stool  at  the  dean's  head,  and  whole 
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nekfnlf  of  -  Bibles  followed.    The  bishop 

from  th^  1  ivoured  to  calm  tlie  people, 

1  iir  'ticket  of  remembrance' 

!  !uan  was  levelled  at  him,  but 

i'  '.    :    ;;  .  The  magistrates  from  their 

,    I  ■  l^    1.;  •  quell  the  disturbance — itll 

re  obliged  to  clear  out  the 

■e,  before  the  reading  of  the 

•cled  with. 

)  ^missal  of  the  congregation, 

I  on  tlie  street,  and  narrowly 

It  became  apparent  to  the 

_.  "uld  not  safely  carry  out  the 

r  .'<,'and  they   wrote  to    court   in 

r  iKtwinft  in  what  difiicnltiea  they 

iiiul  the  kine  tacitly  withdrawn  the 

'.   tlie    cpif<opal    arrangements    might 

L*v«  luil  their  ground.    He  pi«ased  on  ;  a  formal 
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opposition  from  the  people  of  Scotland  arose,  and 
never  rested  till  the  whole  policy  of  the  last  forty 
years  had  been  undone.  In  short,  the  civil  war, 
which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  royal  govern- 
ment twelve  years  after,  might  be  said  to  have 
begun  with  the  Casting  of  the  StooLa  in  St  Giles's 
Kirk 

LONDON   MUG-HOUSES   AND   THB   MUQ-HOUSB 

Rwrs. 

On  the  23d  of  July  1716,  a  tavern  in  Salisbury- 
Court,  Fleet  .Street,  was  assailed  by  a  great  mob, 
evidently  animated  by  a  deadly  purpose.  The 
hou.se  was  defended,  and  bloodshed  took  place 
before  quiet  was  restored.  This  affair  was  a  result 
of  the  recent  change  of  dynasty.  The  tavern  was 
one  of  a  set  in  which  the  friends  of  the  newly 
acceded  Hanover  family  assembled,  to  express  their 
sentiments  and  organise  their  measures.  The  mob 
was  a  Jacobite  mob,  to  which  such  houses  were  a 
ground  of  otfence.  But  we  must  trace  the  .-dToir 
more  in  detail. 

Amongst  the  various  clubs  which  existed  in 
London  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  there  was  not  one  in  greater  favour  than 
the  Mug-house  CSub,  wliich  met  in  a  great  luill  in 
Long  Acre,  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  during 
the  winter.  The  house  had  got  its  name  from  the 
simple  circumstance,  that  each  member  drank  his 
ale  (the  only  liquor  used)  out  of  a  separate  mug. 
There  was  a  president,  who  is  described  in  1722  as 
'  a  grave  old  gentleman  in  his  own  gray  hairs,  now 
full  ninety  years  of  age.'  A  harper  sat  occasionally 
playing  at  the  bottom  of  the  room.  From  time  to 
time,  a  member  would  give  a  song.  Healths  were 
dnmk,  and  jokes  transmitted  along  the  table. 
Miscellaneous  a.s  the  company  was — and  it  included 
barristers  as  well  as  tracfes-people — great  bannouy 
prevailed.  In  the  early  days  of  this  fraternity 
there  was  no  room  for  politics,  or  anything  that 
could  sotir  conversation.* 

By  and  by,  the  death  of  Anne  brought  on  the 
Hanover  succession.  The  Tories  had  then  so  much 
the  better  of  the  other  party,  that  tliey  gained  the 
mob  ou  all  public  occasions  to  their  side.  It 
became  necessary  for  King  George's  friends  to  do 
something  in  coiuitcraction  of  this  tendency.  No 
better  expedient  occurred  to  theta,  than  the 
establishing  of  mug-houses,  like  that  of  Long  Acre, 
throughout  the  metropolis,  wherein  the  friends  of 
the  Protestant  succession  might  rally  against  the 
jiartizans  of  a  popish  pretender.  First,  they  had 
one  in  St  John's  Lane,  cliietly  under  the  patronaj^ 
of  a  Mr  Blenman,  a  member  of  the  Middle  TtMuplc, 
who  took  for  his  motto,  'I'ro  rege  et  lege  ;'  then 
arose  the  Roebuck  mug-bouse  in  Clieapsidc,  the 
liaunt  of  a  fraternity  of  young  men  who  had  been 
organised  for  political  action  before  the  end  of  the 
late  reign.  According  to  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject, 
dated  in  1717,  'The  next  mug-houses  opened  in 
the  city  were  at  Mrs  Read's  coffee-houRc  in  Salisbury 
Court,  in  Fleet  Street,  and  at  the  Harp  in  Tower 
Street,  and  another  at  the  Roebuck  in  ^V  hitechapeL 
About  the  some  time,  several  other  mug-bouses  were 
erected  in  the  suburbs,  for  the  reception  and  enter- 
tainment of  the  like  loyal  societies ;  viz.,  one  at  the 
Sliip,  in  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  (lurden,  whicli  is 
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mostly  frequented  by  loyal  officers  of  the  army  ; 
nnother  nt  the  Black  Horse,  in  Queen  Street,  Jiear 
LincolnVInn-Fields,  fiet  up  and  carried  on  by 
gentlemen,  servant*  to  that  noble  patron  of  loyalty, 
to  ^vhom  this  yiudication  of  it  u  inscribed  [the 
Duke  of  Newcastle] ;  a  tliird  was  set  up  at  the 
Nag's  Head,  in  James's  Street,  Covent  Garden  ;  n 
fourth  at  the  Fleece,  in  Burleich  Street,  near  Exeter 
Exchange  ;  a  lifth  at  the  Hand  and  Tench,  ne.ir  the 
Seven  Dials  ;  several  in  Spittlefielda,  by  the 
French  refugees  ;  one  in  Southwark  Park  ;  niid 
another  in  the  Artillery  Groiuid.'  Another  of  the 
rather  celebrated  mug-houses  was  the  Magjiii-T 
without  Newgate,  which  still  exists  in  the  Magpie 
uid  Stump,  in  the  Old  Bailey.  At  ftU  of  these  houses 
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A  lOHsoK  wva-novas. 

it  was  customary  in  the  forenoon  to  exhibit  the 
whole  of  the  mugs  belonging  to  the  establislitnent 
in  a  range  over  the  door — the  best  sign  and  atlnic- 
tion  for  the  loyal  that  could  have  been  adopted, 
for  the  White  Horse  of  Hanover  itself  was  not  more 
emblematic  of  the  new  dynasty  than  was — the  Mug. 

It  was  the  especial  age  of  clubs,  and  the 
frequenters  of  these  mug-houses  formed  themselves 
into  societies,  or  clubs,  known  generally  as  the 
Mug-house  Clul)8,  and  severally  by  some  distinctive 
name  or  other,  and  each  club  had  its  president  to 
rule  its  meetings  and  keep  order.  The  president 
was  treated  with  great  ceremony  and  respect ;  he 
was  conducted  to  his  chair  every  evening  at  about 
seven  o'clock,  or  between  that  and  eight,  by 
members  carrying  candles  before  and  behind  him, 
and  accompanied  with  music.  Having  taken  a 
seat,  he  appointe<l  a  vice-president,  and  drank  the 
health  of  the  company  assembled,  a  compliment 
which  the  company  returned.  The  evcuinc  was 
then  passed  in  dnnking  suc«ssively  loyal  and 
other  healths,  and  in  singing  songs.  Soon  after 
ten,  they  broke  up,  the  president  naming  his 
successor  for  the  next  evening,  and,  before  he  left 
the  chair,  a  collection  was  mailc  for  the  musicians. 

These  dabs  played  a  very  active  port  in  the 
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violent  political  slnigglcs  of  tlic  time.  The  Jacobitos 
hod  laboured  with  much  zeal  to  secure  tlie  alliance 
of  the  street  mob,  and  they  had  used  it  ^nth  great 
effect,  in  connection  with  Dr  Sacheverell,  in  over- 
throwing Queen  Anne's  Whig  government,  and 
Eaving  tlio  way  for  the  return  of  the  exiled  family. 
•isa]ipointment  at  the  accession  of  George  L 
rendered  the  party  of  the  Pretender  more  un- 
scrup\ilous,  the  mob  was  excited  to  go  to  greater 
lengths,  and  the  streets  of  London  were  occupied 
by  an  infuriated  rabble,  and  presented  nightly  a 
scene  of  riot  such  as  can  hardly  be  imagmed  in 
our  quiet  times.  It  was  under  these  circumstances 
tluit  the  mug-house  clubs  volimtcered,  in  a  very 
disorderly  manner,  to  bo  the  champions  of  onler, 
and  with  this  purpose  it  became  a  part  of  their 
evening's  entertainment  to  march  into  the  street 
and  fight  the  Jacobite  mob.  Tliis  pntctice  com- 
menced in  the  autumn  of  1715,  when  the  club 
calle<l  the  Loyal  Society,  wliieh  met  at  the  Roebuck, 
in  Cheapsidc,  distinguished  itself  by  its  hostility  to 
Jacobitism.  On  one  occa-sion,  at  the  period  of 
whidi  we  are  now  speaking,  tlie  members  of  this 
society,  or  the  Mug-house  Club  of  the  Roebuck,  liad 
burned  the  Pretender  in  effigy.  Their  first  coniUct 
with  the  mob  recorded  in  the  newspapers  occunx'd 
on  the  31st  of  October  1716.  It  was  the  birthday 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  was  celebrated  1^ 
illumin.itions  and  bonfires.  There  were  a  f«w 
Jacobite  alehouses,  chiefly  situated  on  noU)om 
Hill  [SuchevereU's  parish^  and  in  Ludgate  Street ; 
and  it  was  probably  the  frequenters  of  the  Jacobite 
public-house  in  the  latter  locality  who  stirred  up 
the  mob  on  this  occa-sion  to  raise  a  riot  on  Ludgiito 
Hill,  put  out  the  bonfire  there,  and  break  the 
windows  wliich  were  iUuminat«l.  The  Loyal 
Society  men,  receiving  intelligeiide  of  what  was 
going  on,  hiuried  to  the  spot,  and,  in  the  wools  of 
the  newspaper  report,  'soimdly  thrnshed  and  dis- 
persed' the  rioters.  "1110  4th  of  November  was  the 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  King  William  IH.,  nud 
the  Jacobite  mob  made  a  large  Ixmllre  in  the  Old 
Jury,  to  bum  an  etligy  of  that  monarch ;  but  the 
mug-house  men  came  upon  them  again,  gave  them 
'due  chastisement  with  oaken  plants,'  demolished 
their  bonfire,  and  carried  King  William  in  triumph 
to  the  Roebuck.  Next  day  was  the  commemoratiun 
of  gunpowder  treason,  and  the  loyal  mob  had  its 
pageant.  A  long  procession  was  formed,  having  in 
front  a  figure  of  the  infant  Pretender,  accompanied 
by  two  men  bearing  each  a  warming-pan,  in  allusion 
to  the  story  about  his  birth,  and  followed  by  effigies, 
in  gross  caricature,  of  the  pope,  the  Pretender,  ilia 
DuKO  of  Onnonil,  Lord  Bolingbroko,  and  the  liirl 
of  Marr,  with  halters  round  their  necks,  and  all  of 
which  were  to  be  burned  in  a  large  bonfire  made  in 
Cheapside.  Tlie  procession,  «i  niin.r  fr.ni  tlio 
Roebuck,  went  through  Ncv>  i 

Holbom  Hill,  where  they  c^  i  f 

St  Andrew's  Church,  of   whica  Snchi  ; 

incumbent,  to  ring  ;  thenco  tlirough  Lin  i- 

Fielila  and  Covent  Gimlen  to  the  gatf'  of  i^l  Jiuiies'a 
palace  ;  reluming  by  way  of  Pail-Mall  Ami  tho 
Strand,  ancl  through  St  Paul's  Churchyaid.  Tlicy 
h.id  met  with  nn  interruption  on  their  way,  but  un 
their  rclum  to  Clieapside,  they  found  tli  "  '  .; 
their  absence,  that  qti.-ii  ter  had  bci-n  inv 
Jacobite    mob,   who    h.-ul    carrii'd    aw.r.  i,j 

materials  which  had  been  collected  for  tin    i    iiiii^*. 
Thus  the  varioiu  annivedsariea  becouu,  hj  aucfa 
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demonstrations,  the  occosiona  for  the  greatest 
tatbttlence ;  and  tliesc  riots  bcatme  more  alaruiing, 
is  e«nseqttenc«  of  the  efforts  which  were  nuule  to 
inCTMie  the  force  of  the  Jacobite  mob. 

Ob  the  17th  of  November,  of  the  yeiir  just 
BMBtioiied,  the  Loyal  Society  met  at  the  Koebuck, 
to  oelabrato  tlic  anniversary  of  the  acccs.MOU  of 
Qnaw  Qizabeth ;  and,  while  buty  with  their  mugs, 
mf  reoeired  infonuation  that  tlie  Jncobitcs,  or, 
M  they  oommonly  cAlled  tliem,  the  Jacks,  were 
ueanUed  in  great  force  in  St  Martiu's-le-Qrnud, 
ad  fngthug  to  bam  the  eflSgies  of  King  Wiliiom 


and  King  George,  along  with  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
boroiigh.     They  were  so  near,  in  fact,  thiit  their 

J)arty-shout8  of  High  Church,  Ormond,  and  King 
'iuues,  must  have  oecn  audible  at  the  Roebuck, 
wliich  stood  opposite  Dow  Church,  The  'Jack*' 
were  starting  on  their  procession,  when  they  were 
overtaken  in  Newgate  Street  by  the  mug-house 
men  from  tlic  Roebuck,  and  a  desperate  encounter 
took  place,  in  which  the  Jacobites  were  defeated, 
and  many  of  them  were  seriously  injured.  Mean- 
while the  Roebuck  itself  had  been  the  scene  of  a 
much  more  serious  tumult    Curing  the  ab«enc«  of 
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the  members  of  the  club,  another 
nmi-h  more  numerous  than  those 
'. .  suddenly  assembled  and 
house,  broke  its  windows 
iiouscs,  and  with  terrible 
the  door.  One  of  the 
i,c  i- .. ,..  Society  who  remained  at 
diadutged  a  gun  upon  those  of  the  aswulaiita 
wort  attacking  the  door,  and  killed  one  of 
loadenu  Tliis,  and  tin.-  appro-ich  of  the  lord 
r  and  city  otficvrfi,  caii.'ii.'d  the  mob  to  dis- 
;  but  the  Uoebuek  was  exiio.ieJ  to  continued 
duiiiig  Kvcral  following  u^hta,  after  which 


in  ftcw, 

I  the  Ro< 

Itbooeotthe 

.  aitempt 

'OMmben  of 


the  mobs  icmoincd  tolerably  quiet  through  tha 
winter. 

With  the  month  of  February  1716,  these  riots 
began  to  be  renewed  with  greater  violence  than 
ever,  and  large  preparations  were  made  for  an 
active  mob-campaign  in  the  spring.  Tlie  mug- 
houses  were  rclitted,  and  rc-opcncd  with  cere- 
monious entertainments,  and  new  songs  were 
coMiposcd  to  encourage  and  animate  the  clubs. 
Collections  of  these  niu"-house  songs  were  printed 
in  little  volumes,  of  wliich  copies  are  still  prcscri'cd, 
though  they  now  come  under  the  class  of  rare  iKwks. 
The  Jacobite  mob  was  again  heard  gathering  in  the 
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strceU  by  its  well-known  Bignnl  of  the  beating  of 
marrow-bones  and  clcavera,  and  both  sides  were 
well  furnished  with  staves  of  oak,  their  usual  arms, 
for  the  combat,  althouf;h  other  weapons,  ana 
missiles  of  various  descriptions,  were  in  common 
use.  One  of  the  mug-liouse  songs  civea  the 
following  account  of  the  way  in  which  tuese  riots 
were  carried  on ; 

*  Since  the  Tories  could  not  fif;bt, 
And  their  master  took  Ills  flight. 

They  labour  to  keep  up  their  {action ; 
With  a  bough  and  a  stick, 
And  a  stone  and  a  brick, 

Thej'  eijuip  their  roaring  crew  for  action. 

Thus  in  battle-array. 
At  the  close  nf  the  day. 

Alter  wisely  debating  their  plot, 
Dpon  windows  and  stall 
They  courageously  fall. 

And  boast  a  great  victory  they  've  got. 

But,  alas  !  silly  boys ! 
For  all  the  mighty  noise 

Of  their  "HiRh  Church  and  Ormond  for  ever! " 
A  bravo  Whig,  with  one  hand, 
At  George's  command. 

Can  make  their  mightiest  hero  to  qulTcr.' 

One  of  the  great  anniversaries  of  the  Whigs  was 
the  8tli  of  March,  the  day  of  tlie  death  of  King 
William ;  and  with  this  the  more  serious  mug-house 
riots  of  the  vear  1716  appear  to  have  commenced. 
A  largo  Jacobite  mob  assembled  to  their  old  watch- 
word, and  marched  along  Cheapside  to  attack  the 
Roebuck ;  but  they  were  soon  driven  away  by  a 
small  jMirty  of  the  Loyal  Society,  who  met  there. 
The  Litter  then  marched  in  procession  through 
Newgate  Street,  paid  tiieir  respecta  to  the  Magjiie 
OS  they  passed,  and  went  through  the  Old  Bailey  to 
Ludgatc  HiU.  On  their  return,  they  found  that 
the  Jacobite  mob  had  collected  in  great  force  in 
their  rear,  and  a  much  more  serious  engagement 
took  place  in  Newgate  Street,  in  which  the  'Jacks' 
were  agaiu  beaten,  and  many  persons  sustained 
seriona  petsonal  Injury.  Another  great  tumult,  or 
rather  scries  of  timiulls,  occurred  on  the  evening  of 
the  23d  of  April,  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Queen  Anne,  diu'ing  which  there  were  great  battles 
both  in  Chcajpside  and  at  the  end  of  OUtspur 
Street,  in  the  uumcdiate  neighbourhood  of  the  two 
celebrated  mug-houses,  the  lioebuck  and  the  Mngpii', 
which  shews  that  the  Jacobites  had  now  become 
enterprising.  Other  great  tumults  took  place  on 
the  29th  of  May,  the  anniversary  of  the  Restoration, 
and  on  the  10th  of  June,  the  Pretender's  biithilay. 
From  this  time  the  Roebuck  is  rarely  mentioned, 
and  the  attacks  of  the  mob  appear  to  have  been 
directed  against  other  houses.  On  the  I2th  of 
July,  the  mug-house  in  Southwark,  and,  on  the 
20th,  that  in  Salisbury  Court  (Read's  Coffee-house), 
were  fiercely  assailed,  but  succossfully  defended. 
The  hitter  was  otlacked  by  a  much  more  numerous 
mob  on  the  evening  of  the  23d  of  July,  and  after 
a  resistance  which  lasted  all  night,  the  assailants 
forced  their  way  in,  and  kept  tlic  Loval  Society 
imprisoned  in  tiie  upper  rooms  of  the  iiouse  wlule 
they  gutted  tlie  lower  part,  drank  as  much  ale  out 
of  the  cellar  as  they  could,  and  let  the  rest  run  out. 
Read,  in  deiperation,  had  shot  their  ringleader 
with  a  blunderbuss,  in  revenge  for  which  they  left 
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the  coffeehouse-keeper  for  dead  ;  and  they  were  ut 
last  with  difficulty  dispersed  by  the  arrival  of  the 
military.  The  inquest  on  the  dead  man  found  a 
verdict  of  wilful  murder  against  Read  ;  but,  when 
put  upon  his  trial,  he  was  acquitted,  while  several 
of  the  riotei-s,  who  had  been  taken,  were  hanged. 
This  result  appears  to  have  damped  the  courage  of 
the  rioters,  and  to  hare  olanned  all  parties,  and  we 
hear  no  more  of  the  mug-house  riots.  Their 
incompatibility  with  the  preservation  of  public 
order  was  very  generally  felt,  and  they  beaime  the 
subject  of  great  complaints.  A  few  months  later, 
a  painjihlet  appeared,  under  the  title  of  Dutcn  unth 
tilt  Mug,  or  lieasonsfor  Supprusinri  the  Mitg-koutts, 
by  an  author  who  only  gave  his  name  as  Sir  H.  M.; 
but  who  seems  to  have  shewn  so  much  of  what 
was  thought  to  be  Jacobite  spirit,  that  it  provoked 
a  reply,  entitled  77k  Mug  Vindicated. 

But  the  mug-houses,  left  to  themselves,  soon 
became  very  harmless. 

BLOOMEB   COSTUME. 

The  originator  of  this  style  of  dress  waa  Mn 
Amelia  Bloomer,  the  editor  of  u  temperance  journal 
named  The  Lily,  wliich  was  published  at  Seneca 
Falls,  New  York.  A  portrait  of  her,  exemplifying 
licr  favourite  costume,  is  given  on  the  following 
p.ige,  from  a  photograph  taken  by  Mr  T.  W.  Brown, 
Auburn,  New  York.  The  dress  was  first  brought 
practically  before  the  notice  of  the  world,  at  a 
ball  held  on  the  23d  of  July  1651,  at  the 
cotton-manufacturing  town  of  Lowell,  Massachu- 
setts. It  was  on  attempt  to  substitute  for  the 
cumbrous,  inconvenient,  inelegant,  and  in  many 
other  respects  objectionable  diess  which  then  and 
has  since  prevailed,  one  of  a  light,  graceful,  and 
convenient  character.  In  no  part  of  the  world, 
perhaps,  would  such  a  reform  have  been  attempted 
but  in  one  where  women  hnd  for  some  time  been 
cndeovonring  to  assert  an  individuality  and  indepen- 
dence heretofore  unknown  to  the  meeker  sex.  But, 
like  many  other  reformers,  Mrs  Bloomer  lived 
before  her  proper  day.  In  the  pleading  whicli  she 
mode  for  the  proposed  change  in  her  magazine,  she 
defended  it  from  the  charge  of  being  either 
immodest  or  inelegant.  She  there  adverts  to  the 
picturesque  dress  of  the  Polish  ladies,  with  high 
tur-frimmed  boots,  and  short  tunic  skirt :  and  sue 
asks :  '  If  delicacy  reiiuircs  that  the  skirt  should  be 
long,  why  do  our  ladiu.s,  a  dozen  times  a  day,  commit 
tlie  indelicacy  of  raising  their  dresses,  which  have 
already  been  sweeping  the  side-walks,  to  prevent 
their  draggling  in  the  mud  of  the  streets  I  Surely 
a  few  spots  of  mud  added  to  the  refuse  of  the  side- 
walks, on  the  hem  of  their  garment,  are  not  to  bo 
comparefl  to  the  charge  of  indelicacy,  to  which  the 
display  they  make  might  subject  them  I'  It  may 
here  be  mentioned,  in  illustration  of  this  matter, 
that  the  streets  of  American  cities  are  kept  much 
less  carefully  cleaned  than  those  of  our  British  cities. 

The  authorities  in  the  new  fashion  left  the  upper 
]>ortion  of  the  dress  to  be  determined  accoixling  to 
the  individuol  t,-i.ite  of  the  wearer ;  but  Mrs  Bloomer 
described  the  essential  portion  as  follows  :  '  We 
woidd  h.ive  a  skirt  reacliinK  down  to  nearly  half- 
way between  the  knee  and  the  oukle,  .iiid  not  mado 
qmto  so  full  as  is  the  present  fashion.  Under- 
ne.ith  this  skirt,  trousers  moilcratcly  full,  in  fair, 
mild  weather,  coming    down  to   iLo   ankle  (not 
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r.iltp),  und  there  gathered  in  with  an  elastic  band. 


Tim  shoes  or  slippera   to   suit  the  occasion.    For 
a(,.r    ..r  wof  weather,  the  trouBers  al.TO  full,  but 
into  a  boot,  which  should  rise  some 
ui-liea  at  least  above  the  auklc.    This 
ifuUy  sloped  at  the  upper  edge, 
for,  or  fancifully  cmDroidered, 
ihig  to  the  tiiKto 
wearer.     The 
might     bo 
I  mopoceo.iuooec- 
Ac,  and  wator- 
if    desirable' 
I  cn»tnine-iT:  former 
■<l     nuuijr     ad- 
ijj-v*  which  would 
the  use  of  this 
Lif  UrcBs,    There 
lid  be  lo*4  soiling! 
I'll.-  iiiiiddy  ftato 
i»  ;     it 
vTthaa 

.    OS 

m- 

'  ut  iii.iU.iul  111  it ; 

rnuld     l>o     mtin! 

Idp,   bccaus<!  tlie 

edj:e    of    the 

wotild   not    be 

h\    to    attrition 

the  pnitttid  ;  it 

be   tnure  con- 

iil,  owini;  <f>  le*s 

rnt    changes   to 

WL,-ither  ;  it 

■  ■  a  less 

-.l»o;    it 

1!  be 

t.  :i»- 

•nd   wiiniicr  in  lloomkb  costume. 

Unm    ladies' 

dro8M8  ;  and  it  would  be  conducive  to 
bmllhf'by  the  avoidance  of  damp  skirtH  hanging 
a&oot  th^  '■-■'  ■•"'\  ankles  in  wet  wc.-ither.  Some 
tt  tlwkr  t^    it   may  be  mentioned,  were 

■_  litre5>3  herself,  gome  by  a  Boston 

who  wrote  in  the  Liitj. 


The  lashion  did  not  fail  to  make  itself  apparent 
in    various    parts    of    the   United    States.      The 
lVasKingU>7t  Telegraph,  the   Lycoming  GnztUe,  the 
Ilartford  Times,  the  Rochester  Daily   Timet,  the 
SyracxtM  Journal,  and  other  newspapers,  noticed 
the  adoption  of  the  costume  at  those  places  ;  and 
generally  Vi'ith   much   commendation,  ns  having 
both     elegance    and 
convenience     to     i-e- 
commend  it,  and  not 
being    open    to    any 
charge  of  indelicacy, 
except  by  a    misn-io 
of  tlLit  word.    In  the 
autumn  of  the  some 
vear,     an     American 
lady  lectured  on  the 
subject    in    London, 
dressed  in  black  satin 
jacket,      skirt,      and 
trousers,    and    nri'ed 
npon    English   la<]ie» 
the   adoption  of   the 
Tii'W    costiune  ;    but 
this,   and  all  similar 
attempts  in  England, 
fiiili'd  to  do  more  than 
r.iise  a  foolish  merri- 
ment on  the  subject. 
Even  in  America  the 
Bloomer  Costume,  as 
it  WM  called,  speedily 
became    a    thing    of 
the  past.    The  same 
fate      overtook      the 
monstrosity   of  cuni- 
brou.'i    skirts,    which 
afterwords  in  all  coun- 
tries became  more  and 
more  monstrous,  until 
men  were   beginning 
to  nsk  what  over-proportion  of  the  geographical 
area  the  ladies  mi'ant  to  occupy.     To  revive  a  joke 
of  John  Wilkes — Mrs  Bloomer  took  the  sense  of 
the  wnnl  on  tlie  subject ;    but  Fashion  took  the 
non-sense,  and  carried  it  tcu  to  one. 
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SlCkri«<<itt.Tit^iaai><1  martTr,  beginning  of  Mioentnr;. 
ia*  tt  Dritala,  Tiriiln  nnd  mxrlvr.     Bt  Declan,  tint 
[  Xriacn,  InUoil,  5th  ccDtmy.     St  Lupus,  l>ishop 
liiiifi— f.  478.     Baiuts  Wuirhad  and  Kuffin, 
L  670.     Sainli  llomnnun  and  Dariii,  pntrona 
if  MmmiiJ,  manjn,  1010.     8t  Kinga  ur  Cnneguudes  of 
TAmi,  USRL    8t  Fnaois  Soluo,  confewjr,  16tk  ocntnr}'. 

-B<f?  '  '''•   eminent    kuliquarr,    IS$5, 

Oma^f  :   BcT.   .lolin    Newton,  cinn- 

4Mm.    I...'.    <.">'ion;    John    Pliilinit    Curmn, 

I  tritli  tauTiilcr,  1750. 

liph  Ababckcr,  finit  •ooocssor  of  Mohtrnmnl, 

,  y«d£a«;  Don  Carlo*,  Kin   iif  Fliilip  U.  of  Spain, 

I  ia  Mfaan,    l'>9f  :  .^IptmiKKi  dm  Vi|ni<>Iv«,  climno- 

*    I/I4,    /"■'■  V.  rtur,  cmiln:.  M 

■ti«iaaf7.  'uiin  I>>rr. 

jit^    ..--v,    t -l/i^y.   imiK. ........ ,    Lr 
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Nathaniel  Lordncr,  author  of  CrtdibitUi/  of  the  Ootpel 
HintJiry,  1768,  HaxMunt,  Kent;  .Tnne  Austen,  norelist, 
1817,  H'iiichaler  J  Armand  Carrol,  Krcncli  political  writer, 
died  in  conicqucnco  of  wounds  in  a  duel,  1836. 


DON   CABLOS. 

The  uncertainty  which  hangs  over  the  fate  of 
many  historical  personages,  is  strikingly  exempli- 
fied in  the  case  of  Don  Carlos.  That  he  died  in 
prison  at  Madrid,  on  the  24th  or  25th  of  July,  ia 
undoubted ;  but  much  discrepancy  of  opinion  has 
prevailed  ob  to  whether  tins  event  arose  from 
natunil  cause!!,  or  the  death-stroke  of  tho  execu- 
tioner, inflicted  by  tho  order  of  his  own  lather, 
Philip  11. 

The  popular  account — nnd,  it  mtmt  also  be  added, 
that  given  by  the  majority  of  hictorianfl — i.^  th.it  tho 
heir  to  the  Spanish  throuc  met  liis  death  by  violent 
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means.  A  wayward  and  impulBive  youth,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  brave,  generous,  and  true  hearted, 
his  character  presents  a  most  marked  contrast  to 
that  of  the  cold-blooded  and  bigoted  Philip, 
between  whom  and  his  son  it  was  impossible  that 
any  sympathy  could  exist.  The  whole  course  of 
the  youth's  upbringing  seems  to  have  been  in  a 
great  measure  a  warfare  with  his  father ;  but  the 
first  deadly  cause  of  variance,  was  the  marriage 
of  the  latter  with  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Franco, 
who  had  already  been  destined  as  the  bride  of  Don 
Carlos  himself.  This  was  the  third  time  tliat 
Philip  II.  had  entered  the  bonds  of  matrimony. 
His  first  wife,  Maiy  of  Portugal,  died  in  childbed 
of  Don  Carlos  ;  his  second  was  Mary  of  England, 
of  persecutiiig  memory ;  and  his  third,  the  Irench 
prmcess.  By  thus  selfishly  appropriating  the 
affianced  bride  of  another,  whoso  love  for  her 
appears  to  have  been  of  no  ordinary  description, 
tfie  overpowering  passion  of  jealousy  was  adaed  to 
tlic  many  feelings  of  aversion  with  which  he 
rcj,'arded  his  son.  Many  interviews  are  reported 
to  have  taken  place  between  the  queen  ana  Don 
Carlos,  but  their  intercourse  appears  always  to 
have  been  of  the  purest  and  most  Platonic  kind. 
Other  causes  were  contributing,  however,  to  hurry 
the  young  prince  to  his  fate.  Naturally  free  and 
outspoken,  nis  sym_pathic8  were  readily  engaged 
both  on  behalf  of  his  fathers  revolted  subjects  in 
the  Low  Countries,  and  the  Protestant  reformers 
in  his  own  and  other  nations.  Part  of  his  latter 
predilections  has  been  traced  to  his  residence  in 
tlie  monastery  of  St  Just  with  his  grandfather,  the 
abdicated  Charles  V.,  with  whom  ne  was  a  great 
favourite,  and  who,  as  is  alleged,  betrayed  a  leaning 
to  the  Lutheran  doctrines  in  his  latter  days.  In 
Tcgard  to  his  connection  with  the  burghers  of  the 
Netherlands,  it  is  not  easy  to  form  a  definite  con- 
clusion ;  but  it  appears  to  be  well  ascertained,  that 
he  n^rded  the  blood-thirsty  character  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva  with  abhorrence,  and  was  deter- 
mined to  free  the  Flemings  from  his  tyrannicjd 
sway.  A  symijathising  letter  from  Don  Carlos  to 
the  celebrated  Coimt  Egmont  is  said  to  have  been 
found  among  the  latter's  papers  when  he  and 
Count  Horn  wore  arrested.  There  seems,  also, 
little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  prince  hod  revolved 
a  plan  for  proceeding  to  the  Netherlands,  and 
assuming  the  principal  command  there  in  i)erson. 
This  design  was  communicated  by  him  to  his 
uncle,  Don  Juan,  a  natural  son  of  Cnarles  V,  who 
thereu]ion  imjmrted  it  to  King  Philip.  The 
jcaIous  monarch  lost  no  time  m  causing  Don 
Carlos  to  be  arrested  and  committed  to  prison, 
himself,  it  is  aoid,  aocompanyin^  the  offlcen  on  the 
occasion.  Subsequently  to  this,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable diversity  in  the  accounts  given  by 
historians.  By  one  class  of  writers,  it  is  stated 
Uiat  tliu  prince  chafed  so  under  the  continement 
to  which  no  was  subjected,  tliat  ho  threw  himself 
into  a  burning  fcvor,  whirh  shortly  bnin^lit  al>oiit 
his  death,  but  not  until  he  had  ni  i '  \'  r.ico 
with  hi*  fallior  ami  the  church.    Tl;  ht- 
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was  represented  to  Philip  as  a  most  meritorious  act 
of  seU  sacrifice,  and  a  reference  was  mode  to  the 
paternal  abnegation  recorded  in  Scripture  of 
Abraham.  The  fanaticiam  and  interest  of  the 
Spanish  monarch  thus  combined  to  overcome  any 
scruples  of  conscience  and  filial  love  still  abiding 
in  hiB  breast,  and  he  Bijped  the  warrant  for  the 
execution  of  his  son,  which  forthwith  took  place. 
The  mode  in  which  this  was  effected  is  also  differ- 
ently represented ;  one  statement  being  that  he 
was  strangled,  and  another,  that  his  veins  were 
opened  in  a  bath,  after  the  manner  of  the  Roman 
piulosopher  Seneca.  The  real  truth  of  the  sad 
story  must  ever  remain  a  mystery  ;  but  cnou^ 
has  transpired  to  invest  with  a  deep  and  romantic 
interest  the  history  of  the  gallant  Dion  Carlos,  who 
perished  in  the  flower  of  youthful  vigour,  at  the 
early  ago  of  twenty-three,  and  to  cast  a  dark  shade 
on  the  memory  of  the  vindictive  and  unscrupulotu 
PhiUp  U. 

The  story  of  Don  Carlos  has  formed  the  subject 
of  at  least  two  tragedies — ^by  Campustron,  who 
transferred  the  scene  to  Constantinople,  and,  in 
room  of  Philip  U.,  substituted  one  ot  the  Greek 
emperors ;  ana  by  Schiller,  whose  noble  drama  is 
one  of  the  moat  imperishable  monumenta  of  hi* 
genius. 

JOHN    PHILPOT   OUBRAN. 

Oratory  is  the  peculiar  gift  of  the  Emerald  Isle, 
and,  among  the  crowd  of  celebrated  men  whom  she 
can  proudly  point  to,  the  name  of  Curron  stands 
pre-eminent,  whether  we  look  at  him  as  a  moat 
able  lawyer,  a  first-rate  debater,  and,  in  a  society 
boasting  of  Eiskine,  Macintosh,  and  Sheridan,  the 
gayest  wit  and  most  brilliant  conversationalist 
of  the  day.  From  the  village  of  Ne«Tnarket,  in 
Cork,  of  a  poor  and  low  origin,  be,  at  nine  vears  of 
age,  attracted  the  attention  of  thfl  rector,  the  Rev. 
Jlr  Boyse,  who  sent  him  to  Middletim  School,  and 
then  to  Dublin,  where  he  was  'the  wildest,  wittiest, 
dreamiest  student  of  old  Trinity ;'  and,  in  tho 
event  of  his  being  called  before  the  fellows  for 
wearing  a  dirty  shirt,  could  only  plead  as  an 
excuse,  that  he  had  but  one.  Poverty  followed 
his  steps  for  some  years  after  this ;  instead  of 
briefs  to  aigue  before  the  judge,  he  was  omunns 
the  idle  crowd  in  tho  hall  witli  his  wit  and 
eloquence.  '  I  had  a  family  for  whom  I  had  no 
dinner,'  he  says,  '  and  a  landlady  for  whom  I  had 
no  rent.  I  had  gone  abroad  in  despondence,  I 
came  home  admost  in  desperation.  When  I  opened 
the  door  of  my  study,  where  Lavater  could  alono 
have  foimd  a  library,  the  first  object  that  presented 
itself  was  an  immense  folio  of  a  brief,  and  twenty 
gold  guineas  wrapped  up  beside  it.' 

As  with  many  other  great  lawyers,  this  was  tlie 
tTiming-point ;  his  skill  in  cross-examimition  was 
wonderful,  judge  and  jury  were  alike  amused,  while 
the  pt'rjiire<l  witness  trembled  before  his  power, 
audi"  '      t  ro  were  entranced  by  his  eloquence. 

His  effort  w.is  in  1794^  in  defeooe  of 
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OBtur ;  here,  pitch  him  Tip  this  minute  npon  my 
^howldier  I'  and  thus  vrat  he  carried  to  his  carriage, 
nd  then  drawn  home.  After  the  miserable 
rtbnilion  of  1798,  it  fell  to  Curran'g  part  to  defend 
■Isust  ail  the  prisoners  ;  and,  being  reminded  by 
Lard  Oarleton  that  he  would  lose  his  gown,  he 
rallied  with  scorn :  '  Well,  my  lord,  hia  majesty 
may  take  the  silk,  hut  he  must  leave  the  ituff 
behind  ! '  Most  distressing  was  the  task  to  a  man 
of  his  senre  of  justice ;  Uie  government  arrayed 
sgainst  him,  and  every  court  filled  with  the 
military,  yet  with  swords  pointed  at  him,  he  cried : 
'  AsMwinate   me,   you  may;   intimidate  me,  you 

' •  "      Added  to  this,  came  domestic  sorrow. 

:tiful  daughter  fell  in  love  with  the  im- 

;._. I.    Emmet,   who   was    executed    in    1603, 

■ad  the  could  not  survive  the  shock,  but  drooped 
sndsallr  and  died ;  an  event  which  Moore 
umnortaJL<ed  in  his  songs,  *0  breathe  not  his 
niinic.  let  it  sleep  in  the  shade;'  and,  'She  is 
far  from  the  land  where  her  young  hero  sleeps.' 
Tho  gloom  which  had   always   affected   Curran'a 

became    more    settled  ;    he    resigned    the 

p   of   the   Rolls    in    1813,   and    sought 

on  in  travelling,  but  in  vain,  liis  dcatli 

ICC  at  Bronipton,  on  the  14tli  of  October 

17.      The    witticisms    which    are    attributed 

10  him  are  nnmlierles.     'Curran,'  said  a  jiiilgo 

»^.  ^,i■m    ,i.l,r,ie  ^g  being  a  little   awry,  caused 

r   in  court,   'do    you  see   anything 

_  ihw  wig/'     'Nothing  but  the  heaij, 

my  loni ;'  was  the  reply.  One  day,  at  dinner,  he 
mt  opposite  to  Toler,  wlio  was  called  the  '  hanging 
Ittdgc  •  Ourran,"  said  Toler,  '  is  that  hung-berf 
Btfgrr  yon  1'  'Do  you  try  it,  my  lord,  and  then 
to  be  ! '      Lundy  Foot,   the   celebrated 

itttst,  asked  Curran  for  a  Latin  motto  for 
'I  have  just  hit  on  it,'  said  Curran,  '  it 
ii  only  two  woixis,  and  it  will  explain  your  pro- 
twiiii.  your  elevation,  and  contempt  for  the 
jwople's  ridicule  ;  and  it  has  the  advantage  of 
Mtaa  in  two  languages,  T>atin  and  English,  just 
M  we  reader  choosen.  Put  up,  "  Quid  rides," 
■poa  your  carriage.'  The  hatred  he  always  felt 
NT  tMM  who  betmycd  their  country  by  voting 
fir  A»  Union,  is  kIicwu  in  the  answer  he  gave 
(a  •  loid  who  got  his  title  for  his  support  of 
thr  pnvrmTnrnt  mfjisure.  Meeting  Curran  near 
tkr  lit    House,    in    College    Green,    he 

laii.  1.  what  do    they  mean   to  do  with 

lllis  ULtuU'i^  liuilding?  For  my  part,  I  hate  the 
iwrr  sijjht  of  it.'  '  I  do  not  wonder  at  it,  my 
lar^'  Mid  Comn  contemptuously,  *  I  never 
M  htui  of  A  nunUrer  who  was  not  afraid  of 

OAinniE    AJfl)    IiEFENCE   OF   QIBEALTAR    BY 
TUB  BRITISH. 

loir  1704.  a  capture  was  made,  the  import- 

of  Vfl.ih   III?  iifvor  ceased  to  be  felt:  vis., 

\vd  '  British.    No  other  rock 

il.  .  jierhaps,  equals  Gibraltar 

ling   t>i)iiUou  and  iin]iortance.     Situ- 

,  it  Ik*  montn  of  the  M'^iitexranean,  where 

|«dlete«ir<1  re  than  twenty  miles 

,  Uw  roc  I  Dg  influence  over  the 

itiafl!  .    Not  that  a  cannon- 
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placed,  must  necefisarily  possess  great  advantages 
in  the  event  of  any  ho.stilities  in  that  tea.  "Tne 
rock  is  abnofit  an  inland,  for  it  is  connected  with 
the  mainland  of  Spain  only  by  a  low  isthmus  of 
sand  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  promontory  about  seven  miles 
in  circumference,  and  1300  feet  high.  At  present, 
a  bit  of  neutral-ground  on  the  sandy  isthmus 
separates  Spain  from  it,  politically  though  not 
geographically  ;  but  in  former  times,  it  always 
belonged  to  tne  government,  whatever  it  may  have 
been,  of  the  neighbouring  region.  The  Moon 
crossed  over  from  Africa,  m  the  eighth  century, 
dethroned  the  Christian  king  of  Spain,  and  buUt 
a  castle  on  the  rock,  the  ruiiis  of  which  may  still 
be  seen.  The  Moslems  held  their  rule  for  600 
years.  Gibraltar  then  changed  hands  three  times 
during  the  fourteenth  century.  After  1492,  tho 
Moors  never  held  it  The  Chnstian  kings  of  Spain 
made  various  additions  to  the  fortifications  during 
tlie  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  ;  but  stiu 
the  defences  bore  no  comparison  with  those  which 
have  become  familiar  to  later  generation!).  Early 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  there  was  a  political 
contest  among  the  European  courts,  which  led 
England  to  support  the  pretensions  of  an  Austrian 
prince,  insteail  of  those  of  a  Bourbon,  to  the  cro\vn 
of  }?i>ain  ;  ami,  as  a  part  of  the  arrangement  tlion 
made,  a  combined  force  proceeded  to  attack 
Gibraltar.  Tho  Prince  of  Hessso  Darmstadt  com- 
manded the  troops,  and  SirGeorce  Rookc  the  fleet 
It  is  evident  either  that  the  Spaniards  did  not 
regard  the  place  as  of  sufficient  importance  to 
justify  a  strenuous  defence,  or  that  the  defence 
was  very  ill-managed ;  for  the  attack,  com- 
menced on  tlie  2l8t  of  July,  terminated  on  the 
24th  by  the  surrender  of  the  stronghold.  From 
that  day  to  this,  Gibraltar  has  never  for  one 
moment  licen  out  of  English  hands.  When  it  was 
Inst,  the  Spaniards  were  mortified  and  alarmed  at 
their  discomfiture  ;  and  for  the  next  nine  years 
they  made  repeated  attempts  to  recapture  it,  by 
force  and  stratagem.  On  one  occasion  they  very 
nearly  succeeded.  A  French  and  Spanish  force 
having  been  collected  on  the  isthmus,  a  goat-herd 
offered  to  shew  them  a  path  up  the  sloping  sides 
of  the  rock,  which  he  had  reason  to  believe  was 
imknown  to  the  English.  This  offer  being  accepted, 
500  troops  ascende<l  quietly  one  dark  night,  and 
took  shelter  in  an  indenture  or  hollow  called  by 
the  Spaniards  the  tilUta,  or  'little  chair.'  At  day- 
break, next  morning,  they  ascended  higher,  took 
the  signal-station,  killed  the  guard,  and  anxiously 
looked  round  for  the  reinforcements  which  were 
to  follow.  These  reinforcements,  however,  never 
came,  and  to  tliis  remissness  was  due  the  failure 
of  tlio  attack  ;  for  the  English  garrison,  aroused  by 
the  surprise,  sallied  forth,  and  drove  the  invarlers 
don-n  the  rock  again.  The  lilUta  was  quickly  filled 
up,  and  the  whole  place  made  stronger  than  ever. 
When  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  was  signed  in  1713, 
Gibraltar  was  confirmed  to  the  English  in  the  most 
thorough  and  complete  way  ;  for  the  tenth  article 
of  that  celebrated  treaty  says  : — '  The  Catholic 
king  (i.  e,  of  Spain)  doth  hereby,  for  himself,  his 
hcira,  and  successors,  yield  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain  the  full  and  entire  property  of  the  town 
and  castle  of  Gibraltar,  together  with  the  port, 
fortificitions,  and  forts  thereunto  belonging ;  and 
he  gives  up  the  said  property  to  be  held  and 
enjoyed  absolutely,  wiu  all  manuei  of  right,  for 
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ever,  without  any  exception  or  impediment  wliat- 
Boever.'  Towanls  the  close  of  the  reign  of  George  I, 
about  172G,  there  were  great  apprehensions  that 
the  government  would  yield  to  the  hauphty 
demands  of  the  king  of  Spain,  that  Gibraltar 
ahould  be  given  up ;  addresses  to  the  kinj;, 
deprecating  such  a  step,  were  prescotud  by  lord 


mayors  and  mayors,  in  the  names  of  the  inhabitants 
of  London,  York,  Exoter,  Yarmouth,  Winchester, 
Honiton,  Dover,  Southampton,  Tiverton,  Hertford, 
Mabnesbury,  Taunton,  Marlborough,  and  other 
cities  and  towns.  Owin;^  to  this  or  other  causes, 
the  king  remaiuod  linn,  and  Gibraltar  was  not 
surrendered.     In   1740,  a  aingidar  attempt  was 
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made  in  England  to  advocate  such  a  surrender.  A 
pamphlet  appeared  under  the  title,  Reasons  far 
Giving  up  Gibraltar,  in  which  the  \vriter  said : 
*  I  can  demonstrate  that  the  use  of  Gibraltar  is 
only  to  supiwrt  and  enrich  this  or  that  particular 
man  ;  that  it  is  a  great  ex])cn3e  to  the  nation  ;  that 
the  nation  is  thereby  singularly  dishonoured,  and 
our  trade  rather  injured,  than  prot(!ct<?d.'  It  appears 
that  there  was  gross  corruption  at  that  time  on  tUo 
part  of  the  governor  and  other  oflicials  ;  and  that 
merchants,  incensed  at  the  prolUgatc  and  vexatious 
management  of  the  port,  asserted  tliat  trade  would 
be  better  if  the  place  were  in  Spanish  hands  than 
En;^lish — differing  so  far  from  n  few  modem  theor- 
isti^  who  have  advocated  the  surrender  of  Gibraltar 
on  groumls  of  moral  riyht  and  fairness  towanls 
Spam.  There  must  have  been  some  other  agita- 
tions, of  a  similar  kind,  ot  tliat  period ;  for  both 
Houses  of  parliament  addressed  George  II.,  praying 
him  not  to  c«de  Gibndtar.  The  'Key  to  the 
Mediterranean,'  as  it  has  been  well  called,  was 
besieged  unavailingly  by  Spain  in  172",  and  by 
S^Miin  and  France  in  1771)— since  which  date  no 
Biinilor  attempt  has  been  made.  The  siege,  which 
was  commenced  in  1779,  and  not  terminated  till 
1783,  was  one  of  the  greatest  on  record.  The  grand 
attack  was  on  the  13th  of  September  1782.  On  the 
land-side  were  stupendous  batteries,  mounting  200 
piiMM'S  of  hmvy  oninance,  supported  bv  a  well- 
apjiointed  omiy  of  40,(XH1  men,  under  the  Due  dc 
Cnllou  ;  on  the  sea-sido  were  the  combined  flecta 
of  Franco  uid  Spain,  numbuing  47  sail  of  the  line, 
110 


besides  numerous  frigates  and  smaller  vessels,  and 
in  battering-ships  of  formidable  strength.  Gcneml 
Elliott's  garrison  threw  5{H)0  Ted-hot  shot  on  tliat 
memorabTe  day ;  and  the  attack  was  utterly 
defeated  at  oil  points. 

THE   FIEST   BOAD-TRAMWAY. 

On  the  24th  of  July  1801,  a  joint-stock  under- 
tiking  was  completed,  which  marks  on  importitnt 
cm  in  the  histoiy  of  railways.    It  wa.^  tlie  Surrey 
Iron  Railway,  from  Wandsworth  to  Croydon,  and 
thence   southward  in  the  direction  of  Menthom. 
We  should  regard  it  as  a  trilling  affair  if  witnessed 
now :  a  train  of  donkeys  or  mules  drawing  amiill 
wagons  of  stone  along  a  very  norrow-gange  rail- 
wiiy  ;  but  its  significance   is  to  be   estimated  in 
reference  to  the  things  of  that  day.     At  the  coal- 
mines in  the  north  of  England,  the  fact  hod  long 
been  reiogiiised,  that  wheels  will  roll  over  smooth 
iron  more  easily  than  over  rougli  l!ivi  1  nr  I'arth  : 
and  til  take  advantage  of  this  ■ 
were  laid  down  on  the  galleric-. 
Certain  improvements  nuidf  in  ' 
in  1800  by  Mr  Benjamin  Outrm 
Iwing  termed  Outram  Toadt ;  a: 
abbreWatiun.  was   changed  to  t 
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tions.  In  1800,  Mi  Thomas,  of  Denton,  read  a 
■  before  the  Idteraiy  and  Philosophical  Society 
wcastle-upou-Tyne,  in  which  this  view  of  the 
T  was  ably  advocated.  In  1801,  Dr  James 
non,  of  £dinbui]gh,  in  his  Bareations  of 
idtwre,  set  forth,  in  very  glowing  terms,  the 
pated  value  of  horse-tramways.*  '  Diminish 
1^  expenses  by  one  farthing,'  he  said,  'and 
nden  the  circle  of  intercourse ;  you  form,  as 
xe,  a  new  creation,  not  only  of  stones  and 
,  trees  and  plants,  but  of  men  also,  and,  what 
ire,  of  industry,  happiness,  and  joy.'  In  a  less 
uiastic,  and  more  practical  strain,  he  proceeded 
gne  that  the  use  of  such  tramways  would 
1  distances  as  measured  by  time,  economise 
i-power,  lead  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture, 
ower  the  prices  of  commodities.  The  Surrey 
Railway  was  not  a  very  successful  afiair, 
oeicially  considered  ;  but  this  was  not  due  to 
lilnre  in  the  principle  of  construction  adopted. 
80S,  Mr  Lovell  Edgeworth,  father  of  the 
ent  writer,  Maria  Edgeworth,  proposed  that 
Offers  as  well  as  minerals  should  be  conveyed 
ncn  tramways :  a  suggestion,  hpwever,  that 
many  years  in  advance  of  public  opinion. 
n,  however,  it  was  found  that  one  horse 
I  dtmw  a  veiy  heavy  load  of  stone  on  the 
•y  tramway,  and  that  a  smooth  road  was  the 
magic  employed,  engineers  b^an  to  speculate 
lie  vast  advantages  that  must  accrue  from  the 
)n  similar  or  better  roads^  of  trains  drawn  by 
t-power  instead  of  horse-power.  Hence  the 
lofnl  railway-«^tem  of  our  day.  The  Surrey 
path  has  long  been  obliterated ;  it  was  bought 
md  removed  by  the  Brighton  and  Croydon 
my  Companies. 

FLEET  HARBIAGES. 

18  Weddy  Journal  of  June  29,  1723,  says : 
m  an  inspection  into  the  several  registers  for 
iages  kept  at  the  several  alehouses,  brondy- 
!,  sc,  within  the  Rules  of  the  Fleet  Prison,  we 
BO  leaa  thxin  thirty-two  couples  joined  together 
Monday  to  Thursday  last  without  licences, 
aiy  to  an  express  act  of  parliament  against 
lertine  marriages,  that  lays  a  severe  fine  of 
I  on  the  minister  so  offen^ng,  and  £100  each 
le  penons  so  married  in  contradiction  to  the 
ftatnte.  Several  of  the  above-named  brandy- 
and  victuallers  keep  clergymen  in  their  houses 
h.  per  week,  hit  or  miss ;  but  it  is  reported 
one  there  will  stoop  to  no  such  low  conditions, 
makes,  at  least,  £500  per  annum,  of  divinity- 
tfUat  that  manner.' 

leae  marriages,  rather  unlicnsed  than  cland&v 
■Mm  to  have  originated  with  the  incumbents 
linity  Minories  and  St  James's,  Duke's  Place, 
i-}mmi^  to  be  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
biahop  of  London,  and  jitrformed  marriages 
mt  banns  or  licen%,  till  Elliot,  rector  of  St 
«,«■•  mapended  in  1616,  when  the  trade  was 
t  19  bj  clerical  prisoners   living  within  the 
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Rules  of  the  Fleet,  and  who,  having  neither  cash, 
character,  nor  liberty  to  lose,  became  the  ready 
instruments  of  vice,  greed,  extravagance,  and  liber- 
tinism. Mr  Bum,  wno  has  exhausted  the  subject 
in  his  HUtory  of  Fleet  Marriaga,  enumerates 
eighty-nine  Fleet  parsons  by  name,  of  whom  the 
most  famous  were  John  Gayman  or  Qainham,  known 
as  the  'Bishop  of  Hell' — a  lusty,  jolly  man,  vain 
of  his  learning  ;  Edward  Ashwell,  a  thorough  rogue 
and  vagabond  ;  Walter  Wyatt,  whose  certificate 
was  rendered  in  the  great  case  of  Save  and  Sele  ; 
Peter  Symson  ;  WUlitun  Dan ;  D.  Wigmore,  con- 
victed for  selling  spirituous  liquors  imlawfully  ; 
Storkey,  who  ran  away  to  Scotland  to  escape 
examination  in  a  trial  for  bigamy ;  and  James 
Lando,  one  of  the  last  of  the  tribe.  The  following  are 
specimens  of  the  style  in  which  these  matrimonial 
hucksters  appealed  for  public  patronage : 

'  G.  R.— At  the  true  chapel,  at  the  old  Red  Hand 
and  Mitre,  three  doors  up  Fleet  Lane,  and  next 
door  to  the  AVhite  Swan,  marriages  are  per- 
formed by  authority  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Symson, 
educated  at  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  late 
chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Rothes.— i\r.£.  Without 
imposition.' 

'J.  LUley,  at  ye  Hand  and  Pen,  next  door  to 
the  Chinarshop,  Fleet  Bridge,  London,  will  be 
performed  the  solemnisation  of  marriages  by  a 
gentleman  regularly  bred  at  one  of  our  universities, 
and  lawfully  ordained  according  to  the  institutiona 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  is  ready  to  wait  on 
any  person  in  town  or  country.' 

'  Marriages  with  a  license,  certificate,  and  crown- 
stamp,  at  a  guinea,  at  the  New  Chapel,  next  door 
to  the  China-shop,  near  Fleet  Bridge,  London,  by 
a  regular  bred  clergyman,  and  not  by  a  Fleet 
parson,  as  is  insinuated  in  the  public  papers  ;  and 
that  the  town  may  be  freed  mistakes,  no  clergjonan 
being  a  prisoner  within  the  Rules  of  the  Fleet, 
dare  marry  ;  and  to  obviate  all  doubts,  the  chapel 
is  not  on  the  verge  of  the  Flee^  but  kept  by  a 
gentleman  who  was  lately  chaplain  on  board  one 
of  his  majesty's  men-of-war,*  and  likewise  has  glori- 
ously distinguished  himself  in  defence  of  his  king 
and  country,  and  is  alxive  committing  those  little 
mean  actions  that  gome  men  impose  on  people, 
being  determined  to  have  everything  conducted 
with  the  utmost  decorum  and  regularity,  such  ae 
shall  always  be  supported  on  law  and  equity.' 

Some  carried  on  the  business  at  their  own  lodg- 
ings, where  the  clocks  were  kept  always  at  tho 
canonical  hour ;  but  the  majority  were  employe<l 
by  the  keepers  of  marriage-houses,  who  were 
generally  tavern-keepers.  The  Swan,  the  Lamb, 
the  Horse-shoe  and  ilagpie,  the  Bishop-Blaise,  the 
Two  Sawyers,  the  Fi?hting-cockf,  the  Hand  and 
Pen,  were  places  of  this  description,  as  were  the 
Boll  and  Garter  and  King's  Head,  kept  by  warden 
of  the  prison.  The  parson  and  landlord  (who 
usually  acted  as  clerkj  divided  the  fee  between 
them — unless  the  former  received  a  weekly  wage — 
after  paying  a  shilling  to  theplyer  or  tout  who 
brought"  in  the  customers.  The  marriages  were 
entered  in  a  pocket-book  bj-  the  parson,  and  after- 
wards, on  payment  of  a  small  fee,  copied  into  the 
re;,'ular  register  of  the  house,  unless  the  interested 
parties  desired  the  affair  to  be  kejit  secret 

"The  manners   and   costoms    prevalent  in  tlda 
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matTiiuoaial  mart  are  thus  described  by  a  corre- 
spondent of  The  Gruh  Strut  Jovmal,  in  1735: 
'These  ministen  of  wickedness  ply  about  Lad^te 
Hill,  palling  and  forcing  people  to  some  pedling 
alehouse  or  a  brandy-shop  to  be  manied,  even  on 
tk  Sunday  stopping  them  as  they  go  to  church,  and 
almost  tearing  their  clothes  ofr  their  bacb.  To 
eonfinn  the  trath  of  these  facts,  I  will  give  yon  a 
case  or  two  which  lately  happened.  Since  mid- 
Biunmer  last,  a  voung  lady  oi  birth  and  fortune 
was  deluded  and  forced  from  her  friends^  and  by 
the  astutance  of  a  wry-necke<l,  swearing  pataou, 


married  to  an  atheistical  wretch,  whose  life  is  a 
continued  practice  of  all  manner  of  yice  and 
debauchery.  And  since  the  ruin  of  mr  rclatiye, 
another  Lvdy  of  my  acquaintance  had  like  to  hare 
been  trepanned  in  the  following  manner:  This 
laily  hail  appointed  to  meet  a  gentlewoman  at  the 
Old  Play-house,  in  Drury  Lane  ;  but  eztnordinoty 
busineaB  prevented  her  coming.  Being  alone  when 
the  play  was  done,  she  bade  a  boy  call  a  coach 
for  the  city.  One  dressed  like  a  gentleman  helps 
her  into  it,  and  jumps  in  after  her.  "  Madam,"  sim 
he,  "  this  codcli  was  called  for  me,  and  since  m 
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weather  is  so  bad,  and  there  is  no  other,  I  beg  leave 
to  bear  you  company ;  I  am  going  into  the  dty, 
and  will  set  you  down  whereyer  you  please."  The 
lady  begged  to  be  excused,  but  he  bade  the 
coaclunan  drive  on.  Being  come  to  Ludgate  Hill, 
he  told  her  his  sister,  who  waited  his  coming  but 
five  doors  up  the  court,  would  go  with  her  in  two 
minutes.  Ho  went,  and  returned  with  his  pre- 
tended sister,  who  asked  her  to  step  in  one  minute, 
and  she  would  wait  u])on  her  in  the  ooacL  The 
poor  lady  foolishly  followed  her  into  the  house, 
when  instantly  the  sister  vanished,  and  a  tawny 
fellow,  in  a  black  coal  and  a  black  wig,  apixNuWI. 
"  Madam,  you  arc  come  in  good  time,  tlie  doctor 
was  just  agoing !"  "  The  doctor,"  siiys  slie,  horribly 
frighted,  fearing  it  was  a  madliouse,  "what  has 
the  doctor  to  do  with  me  t "  "  To  miury  you  to 
that  gentleman.  The  doctor  has  waited  for  vou 
these  tlirce  houro,  and  n-ill  b«  paid  by  you  or  tiukt 
gentleman  before  you  go!"  "Tlmt  grutlcmon," 
Mys  she.  rt-mverittj;  bcrwlf.  "  i«  worlliy  a  brtt*r 
{bctui<< 
But  1 


and  register  the  marriage  for  that  night  The  lady, 
finding  die  could  not  escape  without  money  or  • 
pledge,  told  them  she  liked  the  gentleman  so  well, 
she  would  certainly  meet  him  to-morrow  night, 
and  gave  them  a  ring  at  a  pledge,  "  Wblch,"  says 
she,  "was  my  mother's  gift  on  her  death-bed, 
enjoining  that,  if  ever  I  married,  it  should  be  my 
wedding-ring  ;"  by  which  cunning  contrivance  aha 
was  debverM  &om  the  block  doctor  and  his  tawny 
crew.  Some  time  after  this,  I  went  with  this  lady 
and  her  brother  in  a  coach  to  Ludgate  Hill  in  the 
daytime,  to  see  the  manner  of  their  picking  up 
people  to  be  married.  As  i>xm  as  our  cooen 
stopped  near  Fleet  Bridge,  np  comes  one  of  the 
myrmidons.  "Madam,"  says  he,  "yon  w.uit  a. 
panon  I"  "Wlioare  vout"  sars  1.  "lam' 
and  rc^nster  of  the  Ffeet"  "^hcw  mc  tbi 
At  which  comes  a  secowl. 
with  him.  Says  he :  "  Tl, 
to  a  pedling  slehouac"  S.>' ..  . 
ww<.  ho  will  comr  vou  to  a  ir. 
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-Tied  quietly,  I  'U  put  it  off  till  another 
-'J  drove  awar.'    The  truthfulseBS  of 
■n  is  attested  by  Pemuint :  '  In  walk- 
street,  in  my  youth,  on  the  side  next 
,  1  have   often  l)cen    tempted  by  the 
"Sit,  will  you  b«  pleased  to  •walk  in  and  be 
I  f"   Abiii"llii-<  most  lawless  space  was  hung 
(the  frpqi  !  a  male  and  fem&le  hand 

jjoinrd,  wii  >*  performed  wilhiTi,  written 

bsBMtli.  A  dirty  fellow  invited  you  in.  The 
}w*ini  WM  seen  walking  before  his  shop  ;  a  squalid 
joofligate  figure,  dad  in  a  tattered  plaid  night- 
B,  triUi  a  fiery  ftce,  and  ready  to  couple  you 
dnun  of  gin  or  a  roll  of  tobacco. — Some 
I  of  London,  1793. 
1 1719,  Mn  Anne  Leigh,  an  heiress,  was  decoyed 
her  fitiends  in  Buckinghamshire,  married  at 
^~»  ~h™el  acainst  her  consent,  and  barbar- 
v\  '1  by  ner  abductors.      In  1737,  one 

Hi-^^..  „»^ver,  being  tried  for  bigamy,  declared 
la  katw  nothing  of  the  woman  claiming  to  be  his 
irifi,  ncoept  that  one  night  he  got  drank,  and '  next 
"""''^j;  found  myseu  abed  with  a  strange 
WBCBas.  "Who  ore  you?  how  came  you  here/" 
L  "  Oh,  my  dear,"  says  she,  "  we  were  mor- 
:  Uit  night  at  the  Fleet !" '  These  are  but  two 
■  instances  in  which  waifs  of  the  church  and 
Bed  cleiKj'Uieu,  picking  up  a  livelihood  in 
parlieas  of  the  Fleet,  oidoa  and  abetted  ncfo- 
1  (cbeniprs.  For  a  consideration,  they  not  only 
iei  bride  or  bridegroom,  but  auteilated  mar- 
ftoA  even  gave  cejtificates  where  no  marriage 
plkoe.  In  lb21,  the  government  iiurchosed 
I  re^^ittan  of  several  of  the  in.irriage-houses,  and 
-  ill.  .1  til.  Ml  «Tth  the  Registrar  of  the  Consist+iry 
:  and  in  these  registers  we  have 
hands  of  themselves  and  their 
s  "  I  Ices  of  the  Fleet  parsons,  as 

ill  .1'  :~  will  shew: 

-■5  Kuv.  1742,  was  married  Benjamin  Ricliards, 
f  %h*  j>nn*i\  of  St  Marlin's-in-tlin-Fields,  Br.  ond 
f,  Do.  sp.  nt  the  Bull  and  Garter,  and 
i.-a]  for  an  antedate  to  March  yo  11th 
ani-  vear,  which  Lilley  comply'd  ■ndth,  and 
'itn  in  W  book  accnnlingly,  there  being  a 
Dcy  in  the  book  Buifable  to  the  time.' 
'JuDT  10.  1729. — John  Nelson,  of  ye  parish  of 
8t  OfOfjfv,  Hanover,  batchelor  and  ganlencr,  iind 
Mary  Baraes  of  ye  same,  «p.  married.     Ccr.  dated 
"» NuTciubvr  1727,  to  please  their  parents.' 
j'Mr  Ccrmyngs  gave  me  half-o-guinea  to  find  a 
ld<>^m.rm,  nnil  defray  all  expenses.   Parson,  2s.  (W. 
«Lo!  '  5.  6  myself?     [We  find  one  man 

•if  !  i  under  different  names,  receiving 

I  ihillliiiia  ou  each  occnsion  '  for  his  trouble.'] 
['  1742.  May  24. — A  eolilier  brought  a  barber  to 
I  Vj>yJL,  who,  1  think,  said  his  name  was  Jaine?, 
'itx  by  trade,  was  in  port  married  to  Elizabeth  : 
J  Ma  timy  were  married  enough.' 
'A  wrfitrmn  come,  and  was  half-married,  and 
*1  JJTB  bnt  a*  '■"'    '•"■^  went  off.' 

'Uirwd ih were  married, 

al  wiiul.]  not  Itl  tiieir  names.' 

'uui   ran  acn^os  Ludgatc  liill   in   her 

;i.T  the  {xjpulor  delusion  that,  by  so 

licr  htisbwul  would  not  be  answerable  for 


'April  ^>.  '!«  a  man  and  woman  to  tlie 

■ad  f  j  man  prsteuded  Le  would 

jrt  vuumii,  by  ir'*'  prftamee  )w  got  money 


to  jKiy  for  marrying  and  to  buy  a  ring,  but  left  the 
woman  by  heraelf^  and  never  returned  ;  upon  which 
J.  Lilley  takes  the  woman  from  the  Bull  and  Garter 
to  his  own  house,  and  gave  her  a  certifycate,  as  if 
she  had  been  married  to  the  man.' 

'  1  Oct  1747.— John  Ferren,  gent  scr.  of  St 
Andrew's,  Holbom,  B'  and  Deborah  Nolan,  do.  sp. 
Tlie  supposed  J.  F.  was  discovered,  after  tie  cere- 
monies were  over,  to  be  in  person  a  woman.' 

'  To  be  kept  a  secret,  the  lady  having  a  jointure 
during  the  time  she  continued  a  widow? 

Sometimes  the  poisons  met  with  rough  treat- 
ment, and  were  glad  to  get  ofiF  by  sacrificing  their 
fees.  One  happy  couple  stole  the  clergyman's 
clothes-brush,  and  another  ran  away  with  the 
certificate,  leaving  a  pint  of  wine  unpaid  for.  The 
fallowing  memorandums  speak  for  themselves : 

'  Had  a  noise  for  four  hours  about  the  money.' 

'  Married  at  a  barber's  shop  one  Kcrrila,  forlialf- 
ii-guinea,  after  which  it  was  extorted  out  of  my 
[Kjoket,  and  for  fear  of  my  life,  delivered.' 

'The  said  Harrouson  swore  most  bitterly,  and 
was  pleased  to  say  that  he  was  fully  determined  to 
kill  the  minister,  etc,  that  married  him.  N.B. — 
He  came  from  Gravesend,  and  was  sober !' 

Upon  one  occasion  the  poison,  thinking  his 
clienta  were  not  what  they  professed  to  be,  ven- 
tured to  press  some  inquiries.  He  tells  the  result 
in  a  Nota  Bene:  '  I  took  upon  me  to  ask  what  yo 

Citleman's  name  was,  his  age,  and  liken'isc  the 
y's  name  and  age.  Answer  was  made  me,  G — 
d —  me,  if  I  did  not  immediately  marry  them,  he 
would  use  me  ill ;  in  short,  apprehending  it  to  be 
a  conspiracy,  I  found  myself  obugcd  to  marrj-  them 
in  lerrorem.'  However,  the  frightened  rascid  took 
his  revenge,  for  he  adiLs  in  a  second  NJi.,  '  some 
material  part  was  omitted  ! '  Dare's  RcgisUr  con- 
tains the  following :  '  Oct  2,  1743. — John  Figg,  of 
St  John  the  Evangelist,  gent,  a  mdower,  and 
Rebecca  Wonlwond,  of  ditto,  spinster.  At  ye  tame 
time  gave  her  ye  sacrament.'  This,  however,  is 
the  only  Lastance  recorded  of  such  blasphemous 
audacity. 

The  nymeneal  market  was  not  supported  only 
by  needy  fortune-hunters  and  conscienceless  profli- 
gates, ladies  troubled  with  duns,  and  spinsters 
wanting  husbamls  for  reputation's  sake.  All  cLisscs 
flocked  to  the  Fleet  to  marry  in  haste.  Its  regis- 
ters cotitaia  the  names  of  men  of  all  professions, 
from  the  barber  to  the  officer  in  the  Qtuirds,  from 
the  pauper  to  the  peer  of  the  realm.  Among  the 
aristocratic  patrons  of  its  unlicensed  chapels  wo 
find  Edward,  Lonl  Abergavenny  ;  the  Hon.  John 
Bourke,  afterwards  Viscount  Slayo ;  Sir  Mormaduke 
Greshani  ;  Anthony  Henley,  Esq.,  brother  of  Lon! 
Chancellor  Nortliiiigtoii ;  Lord  Banff;  Lonl  Mon- 
ti!^ afterwards  Duke  of  Manchester  ;  Viscount 
Sbgo ;  the  Marquis  of  Aunaiuhdc  ;  William  Shipp, 
Esq,  father  of  the  first  Lord  Mulgrave ;  and  Henry 
Fox,  afterwards  Lord  Holland,  of  whose  marringu 
Walpolc  thus  writes  to  Sir  Horace  Maun :  '  The  town 
has  been  in  a  great  bustle  about  a  private  match  ; 
but  which,  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  ministry,  has 
been  made  politics.  Mr  Fox  fell  in  love  with  Lady 
Caroline  Lenox  (eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  ol 
Richmond),  asked  her,  was  refused,  and  stole  her. 
His  father  was  a  footman,  her  neat-grandfather,  a 
king — hinc  ilia  lachruma  I  Ail  the  blood-royal 
have  been  up  in  arms.  A  few  foreigners  fignr«  in 
the  Fleet  lecoids,  the  most  notable  entry  in  which 
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an  alien  Ls  conceninl  iKsin^'  thu  :  '  10  Anx.  17-;^. 
— Don  Doiiiiiiiiui  Bonavcntura,  Baron  of  iSoitiir^ 
Abbott  of  St  Muty,  in  Pncto  Xoljaiy,  chapriis  :: 
hon.  to  tliu  king  of  thr;  Two  Sicilie.^.,  and'  'czz.  ::' 
thu  onlur  of  St  Salvator,  St  Jamea,  »zA  Mizua, 
Alfxundor,  (WlU),  Br.  and  sp.'  yin^jmzta  tzii 
jmroi'hinl  nuthoritic.'*  h(!l[ic(l  to  Rwell  thft  ^^lA  :i 
the  Fii'ct  ]>nrHon8  ;  tlnj  fonnor  .<!<ittlin:;  camlz.  -Jirts 
by  R('uilin){  tliu  ncciLsinl  to  the  altar  tLAVAii  ::  'jx 
KiillowH,  luid  thu  latter  p.-tting  rid  '.i  t.  fA-M-'i* 
i>iiu|K'r,  by  pvinft  a  fjRitnity  to  hjII.':  jry.j  Trri5.'.i. 
t>vU>n);inK  to  anothiT  larinh  to  Uiki  h-.i  i::  'itisa 
for  wi'fsi'. 

Fmni  limo  to  time,  fli'-  \<r^h\:AiiT':  t.:v:ij"vi  v. 
cluvk  thi'si"  niurriu;:i's ;  but  tht  'a£.'rJiJi.  :'.  -.a-z^ 
and  j>i'Hallio!»  wtTt.-  of  \i«  avail  K'  I'^ic  i.«  ".ir  L'.t 
r>vi>i;nisi'd  cnidi  niiion-'.  At  I'lj^.L  C'^iiii'.'l  r 
ilanhrioko  tmik  tin-  niatt'-r  in  La;j<l  &ii'i  n  ITV. 
n  bill  w»*  intrmlut'i'd.  inakiti;;  th"  wJi'-^ULia-Ji..-  .i 
ni.itrimony  in  any  oIIht  but  a  fhurh  't  '.lijT_ 
.anil  witliiiut  iMiniiK  or  liiv-nKP,  f<  j'lny  j.TiiiiiliLlT 
ttnnsivtrtation,  and  di'i'laring  all  f.\i'.h  j 
mill  an4l  void.  (Jn'at  w.w  the  excit^m':!.:  cri»:*!i  : 
h.indbilN  for  and  a^ainnt  tliB  ineaf-ure  w*r%  :ir:-r:. 
bnvwli'afl  into  1 1n;  HtnM'tH.  The  bill  was  -mz.-.  -.Sjr 
o|i|kisih1  by  <h<t  ii]i)>oHition,  l<:d  by  Her.;?  F:z  xzA 
tlio  Dnkf  of  Ihfdiiiiil,  but  ijvcnlually  j.<i.iii^:  "-t  i 
]iirj?»  niiijority,  nml  iHtrarii':  the  law  of  './.•i  Lii-i 
fiMHi  l/jidv-Day  1754,  and  no  the  fcaLfia;  •.•:.*  L:i:rl- 
nionial  market  of  tlii!  Flirct  came  to  an  '.-rr:.* 

MINT,  NAVOV,   AM)   MAY-rAIK   AfAISRIACBL 

The  Kli'cl  i'Iuiih'In  bad  rj^nijM-.tlfor-i  in  the  M.'i/, 
M.i\  Kail-,  and  llii-  S,ivoy.  In  I7I."(,  an  Iri-hnian, 
n.iiiii'd  r>iiaii<l,  wai  lirii'd  £>3KX)  fur  inarr\-iri;.f  an 
I'lpliiin  abmil  (Iui-Iitm  yearn  of  nyi;  wlioni  he 
diTim-d  mill  tlm  Mint.  Tlio  followinj;  ruriouH 
iTililiralf  Willi  |inHliin-d  at  Imh  trial  :  Teb.  10,  171 .1, 
'I'liiMi'  ai<<  iIii'kTiiiv,  wlioMi  it  may  r,onceni,  that 
I  iii.ii-  r.niiiid  Mild  Will  mil  Aiiiii!  AHtoiM!  went  jolm-d 
li>.',i'llii'i'  111  llin  holy  iilate  of  niatriniony  (Nf.niint 
,,..i,'i.i.i':..  iifi^    llii<  iliiy  and    year  almve  written, 

:i .Iiii^;  Ik  |Iii<  iilr'i  and  reri'irioiiieH  of  the  chiin-h 

i<l  liii-iil  ruiliiiii.  Witiii'HM  niy  band,  JoH.  Smith, 
I'Iri'  III  r.':u>,  a  rha|iel  wan  built  in  May  Fair, 
mill  wliii'li  IliK  linv.  Alexander  Keith  wait  inihictfd. 
He  aiheili  .I'd  111  the  luilijie  paiieiii,  and  r4irriisd  on 
It  lli'iiiiihiii.-.  Imde  till  171'.!,  when  111!  WW  Tirow!- 
tiiled  l>Y  I'l'  'rnibei'lt,  and  i>\i-iimniiinii'ati->I.  In 
ii'tiiiii.  Ill' •Ai'iiiiiiimiiii'ated  the  doi'tnr,  thii  biHhoii 

,,r   I d<i|i,   aiivl    tliK  ,jiiil(;e  of  the    Ki-i'b-HlitHtiRal 

( • I,   'I'lie  I'lillewiiiK  veal',  he  waHroniiiiilteil  to  th« 

Kli'M.  I'lliiiiii ;  but  b»  liad  a  Iioiinu  up^ioHiUi  liia  old 
f\,«^A  ftHtid  ms  i»nil  i-arriiMl  nit  llie  bniiiui'HB  through 

♦    r*  l«  wkII  ybm  »h'  iiiurrlwl  I    Mew  wimlil  my  l*ily 

,;i,A-ir*h«*«llV«ll"l'"  Mk«l  III  It  |«rlidi  rliiiicli  for 

,;.,  W-T*  rxxnloif    I  «*lljr  Mli'»«  •!•«  wiiulil  li«»» 

,  ^  -.^  ,,*A*  (m  NViir  rtHwr  tlmii  lutw  iwi-wl  1  in.UKh 

„-rf,T.»«v.»..«ii.i.yl  WlMi»«l.'j»>»MiliihT   llutvjm 

•;"„«.  'A  Hf^  «m  llil»»|.wWl.iii  111  thU  |in«nililu. 

■^     ...    »!*#  Mil,   Wlllnll.    "IKl'f    "«\  """""   "' 

..-,r'  -.»   -**-«»  K»  «»-  •■W"  '<  »»»W""*/'  "'5* 
T_.>;,*  ^  <AW»  will  Iww  M  mjny  CiMiwdi- 

or  :r  •UbvjT' 
us     . 
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:r-:i  '.^TLi  Til  3UurT 
T.:.   i-r  iirst   'ainii  ia. 
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Ixi-tir    thfeCJclTc:*.  jii    !•■    "  f  ~  : 

dent  to  concei!  r.:*-  '■ill  nr 
naiiK-d  Orieis-oau  t-i  T-irr'jr^L 
liijen.sos  Ijeinz  still  ii^ut-i  :- 
arrangement  he  tb:-.ui:  :  ■  11: 
Ift^.  Among  th'j«<i  ZL.::-^!  ":  - 
iiieml)CT8  of  the  Drsrr  Liz-t 
obtaining  the  certn^i:*,  niir 
(irierson  was  airast'e'L  Ktri.  : 
tfince<l  to  foaTt~:i  yris'  TTiz^ 
Hentence  l-10;i  iLirriiTrt  -B-trs 
1756,  Wilkiiii.  n.  -.i.\":~.  s^re 
rendered  hiKi.«El!.  tiii  rt-rdv;.-. 
an  Grieison,  X-xx  ais-i  in.  "irn^L 
dhe  lay  in  PlymocvL  hiriioz.: 
been  driven  by  seres  of  w«LUii 
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Bt  Jama  the  Grai.  ilit  ATinFtir..  St  CThras.rT-i'^r. 
martyr,  8d  centii.-T.  5i  Oo.-iifas.  ir.i..-t:T  .1  >-ieJtJ'.-  4. 
HniuU  Tbea  and  ViOeLiaia.  Tiryins.  ww".  Si  Tt-fl,  jairiTn^ 
308.    8t  Nines,  »U«  of  Mouuvurrcn.  l.-iilioii. 
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•nd  aflerwanls  returning  to  Palestine,  was  made 
the  first  bishop  of  JerusaleiD.  He  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom by  order  of  Herod  Agrippa,  in  the  year 
44  A.D.,  shortly  before  the  day  of  the  Passover. 
Some  Spanish  converts,  however,  who  had  followed 
him  to  Jerusalem,  rescued  his  holy  relics,  and  con- 
veyed them  to  Spain,  where  they  were  miraculously 
discovered  in  the  eighth  century.  The  Spaniards 
hold  St  James  in  the  highest  veneration,  and  if 
their  history  was  to  be  beBeved,  with  good  reason. 
At  the  batue  of  Clavijo,  fought  in  t£e  year  841 
between  Ramiro,  king  of  Leon,  and  the  Moots, 
when  the  day  was  going  hard  against  the  Christians, 
St  James  appeared  in  the  field,  in  his  own  proper 
person,  armed  with  a  sword  of  dazzling  splendour, 
and  mounted  on  a  white  horse,  having  housings 
charged  with  scallop  shells,  the  soinrs  peculiar 
heraldic  cognizance ;  ne  slew  sixty  tliousand  of  the 
Moorish  infidels,  gaining  the  day  for  Spain  and 
Christianity.  The  great  Spanish  order  of  knight- 
hood, Santiago  de  Espada— -St  James  of  the  Sword 
— was  founded  in  conunemoration  of  the  miraculous 
event ;  giving  our  historian  Qibbon  occasion  to 
ofaaerre  that,  'a  stupendous  metamorphosis  was 
performed  in  the  nmth  century,  when  from  a 
peaceful  fisherman  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  the 
tpostle  James  was  transformed  into  a  valorous 
kuight,  who  cliaiged   at   the   head   of  Spanish 


chivalry  in  battles  against  the  Moors.  The  gravest 
historians  have  celebrated  his  exploits  ;  the  mira- 
culous shrine  of  Compostella  displayed  his  power ; 
and  the  sword  of  a  military  order,  assisted  by  the 
terrors  of  the  inquisition,  was  sufficient  to  remove 
ev»y  objection  of  profane  criticism.' 

The  city  of  Compostella,  in  Qalicia,  became  the 
chief  seat  of  the  order  of  St  James,  from  the 
legend  of  his  body  having  been  discovered  there. 
The  peculiar  badge  of  the  order  is  a  blood-stained 
sword  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  charged,  as  heralds 
term  it,  with  a  white  scallop  shell ;  the  motto  is 
Rubel  enais  languiiu  Arabum — Bed  is  the  sword 
with  the  blood  of  the  Moors.  The  banner  of  the 
order,  preserved  in  the  royal  armory  at  Madrid, 
is  said  to  be  the  very  standard  which  was  used  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  at  the  conquest  of  Granada. 
But,  OS  it  bears  the  imperial,  double-headed  eagle 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  we  may  accept  the 
story,  like  many  other  Spanish  ones,  witi.  some 
reservation.  On  this  banner,  St  James  is  repre- 
sented as  he  appeared  at  the  battle  of  Clavijo ;  and 
the  oocompanymg  eng^ving  is  a  correct  copy  of 
the  marvellous  apparition.  But  it  was  not  at 
Clavijo  alone  that  St  James  has  appeared  and 
fought  for  Spain ;  he  has  been  seen  fighting,  at 
subsequent  times,  in  Flanders,  Italy,  India,  and 
Amenca.     And,  indeed,  his   powerful   aid   and 


ST  JAMBl  TOE  GKKAT. 


influence  has  been  felt  even  when  his  actual 
presence  was  not  visible.  St  James's  Day  h-as  ever 
iieen  coasiderwl  auspicious  to  the  arms  of  Spain. 
Grotius  happily  terms  it,  a  day  the  Spaniards 
believed  fortunate,  and  through  their  belief  made 
it  BO.  Charles  V.  conquered  Tunis  on  that  day; 
but  on  the  following  anniversary,  when  he  invaded 
Provence,  he  was  not  by  any  means  so  successfvd. 

The  shrino  of  St  James,  at  ComposteUa,  was  a 
IPMt  resort  of  pilgrims,  from  all  parts  of  Christen- 
doBL  during  the  medieval  period  ;  and  the  distin- 
goiuuig  badge  of  pilgrims  to  this  shrine,  was  u 


scallop  shell  worn  on  the  cloak  or  hat  In  tho  old 
ballmf  of  the  Friar  of  Ordert  Gray,  the  lady 
descriljcs  her  lover  as  ckd,  like  herself,  in  'a 
pilgrim's  weedes :' 

'  And  liow  should  I  know  your  true  love 
From  many  another  one  ? 
Ob,  by  his  scallop  shell  and  hat, 
Aud  by  his  saudal  shoon.' 

I  The  adoption  of  the  shell  by  the  pilgrims  to  the 
I  shrine  of  St  James,  is  accounted  for  in  a  legend, 
i  which  relates,  that  when  the  relics  of  the  saint 
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vere  beinK  mincoIooslT  conrered  from  Jerasalem 
to  Spain,  m  a  ship  bulTt  of  marble,  the  horse  of  a 
I^n^igneM  kni^t,  aUnned,  ve  may  presume,  at  bo 
estaoRtiiiMT  a  buse,  plnoged  into  the  sea  with 
its  rider.  The  kni^t  was  reacned,  and  taken  <m 
boaid  of  the  ghip,  when  hia  clothea  were  fonnd  to  be 
euiTMwl  with  Bollop  ihella.  Erannns,  howtrer,  in 
his  PUgrmmgm,  h«  ^vcm  \u  •  more  feasible 
account  One  of  hia  interioenton  meets  a  pilgrim, 
and  aays :  '  What  coontty  has  sent  jon  safely' Mck 
to  os^  corered  with  shells,  laden  with  tin  and 
laaden  images,  and  adot&ed  with  straw  necklaces, 
wliile  jxmr  arms  di^ilaT 
a  row  of  seipent^  ^&^  ■ ' 

•  I  hare  been  to  St 
James  of  Oompoatella,* 
R^ics  thepilgnsL 

'  What  answer  did  St 
James  gira  to  yoai  pro- 
bmoatV 

'None ;  bnt  he  was 
aeen  to  smile,  and  nod 
his  bead,  when  I  ofta«d 
mr  peaents ;  and  he 
held   oat    to    me   this 

'  Why  that  shell  rather 
than  OUT  other  kind  1* 

'Becaoaethe  a^aoent 
aea  abonnds  in  than.' 

Cuzionslr  enoog^  a 
scallop  shell  is  bone  at 
the  present  daj  hj  pQ- 
gtims  in  J^ian ;  and  ia 
all  probability  its  aqeiB, 
as  a  pilgrim's  hacue^ 
both  in  EsxDpe  and  Uie 
East,  was  domd  from 
its  use  as  a  prinutiTii 
cop,  dish,  or^NKm.  And 
this  idea  is  eonobonted 
by  the  ocat  of 
ton,  aa  old 
family,  being  a 
sheQ— 4k  punning  allii- 
BOB  to  toe  name  aad 
^  aaeiaBt  use  of  the 

ihdl  aa  a  dish.  And  w«  nay  add,  aa  a  pRMf  of 
the  onee  smdent  pt^wlsrity  of  jalj|iiiiiagia  to 
Oosgpoatflla,  that  sevcateeB  T&yMi  peexa  and 
-    cmy  Bcalkp  shcQa  in  their  anna  aa 


f^      ^  •wwndi^aomof 

X     dto  wiQ   b«   san  to 

X^'^tS^^  wfcisii^     daim— 

J*'  "■■*  Ac  mnOol  by  wh 

•  '  B^  BSMU  •  demand 

^  pcwT  i^anwith 


days  following  open  the  intrtMlnetioa  of  oysten  tat 
the  season,  Uie  children  of  the  hnnhler  dam 
employ  themselves  diligently  ia  "^^'♦'^y  Uu 
shdls  which  have  been  cast  oat  frgn  tavena  and 
fiah^ahops,  and  of  these  ther  make  nhs  in  viiwn 
Hide  fiinm.  By  the  time  that  old  St  James's  Day 
(the  5th  tit  Axi;pist)  has  come  about,  they  hara 
these  little  fabrics  in  nioe  otder,  with  a  emsdla 
stock  in  the  top,  to  be  lighted  at  odg^  Am  yon 
thread  yonr  way  throng  some  of  the  deaatr  pacta 
of  the  metropobs,  yon  an  apt  to  find  a  cene  of 
shells,  with  its  rotive  bgfat,  m  the  nook  of  aanM 

retired    oomt,    with    a 

gnap     of 

{^t^V^^      ^  awand  i^ 

""•^     .«-— .  ,1^   Ij,   f^j^  ig  assaS 

the    atznger    with    a 

whisiiig     daim — Ifuid 

fniool  by  which  is 

a  demaad  for  a 

pcaai    v^fBcawith  pio* 

faaedly  to  keep  wf  tha 

candle.     It  caaaot    be 

donhted  that  w«   bate 

tee,  at  thedMtaaee  of 

^^raids  of  thne  hasft- 

dndycam  froai  ttoBa- 

a  lelie  of  tba 

our  Cblhalk 


irytmipfa. 

Ihia  is  a  ruy  ttAf 
aad  ooBcare  miaL  Bis 
n  geaenlly  lesasKaled 
as  a  aatrre  of  Lycaa, 
•ho  nflcsad  uiaitjfideta 
nader  Deriaa^  ia  the 
thiid  ccBitaiy.  Bntier 
cosMeiTes  that  be  took 

CKBiess  his  asdeatlMV 
fcr   the 


than  ia  aocM   folk  lore  nmnmrUA  with   St 
JaateA  Day.    They  say  ia  HcaeAadsfaire : 

"im  St  Jsnoi^s  Day  is  past  and . 
Tbere  bi^  be  bops  or  they  Bay 

implying  the  noted  maeertainihr  of  that  local  cropu 
Aiwitlirr  piunBb  man  geaersi  is — '  Whoever  eats 
oyita*  oa  St  JaaieA  Day,  will  never  want  winswy.' 
b  point  ef  fut,  it  is  aastoaiaiTia  Loadcn  to  b«gBt 
' —  ojFsten  oa  St  iataalB  Ovf,  wbsa  they  an 
what  dealer  thaa  atteiaawls;  so 
dwt  the  ssging  is  only  meaat  as 
■geateat  to  a  little  pseeeof  extia- 
>  ssid  seU^adalgeawe.  la  this  cosmrrtimi  rf 
agntoB  with  St  JaaseA  Vaj,  we  taee  the  aaeieBt 
'rtioa  ef  the  apcatle  with  jOgata^  aUk. 
ia  a  catfosn  ia  LoMAoa  whk£  makw  this 
■t  la  Um  «Nn»  of  the  few 
Ut 


ataaUy  m  Us  hreasL  Wbca  a 
idea  was  oaca  fuity  act  «gBU|g  ia  the  uddkl^s^ 
k  giew  maitrlnimt  of  the  popakr  iia«inatiB«, 
amya  toadng  aMxe  and  man  ta  a  ta*giBa  farm. 
In  time,  a  kgcad  oiitsiaed  curcacy,  bssag  obvioosly 
ametcSctiaBaq^gcstsdhytheBsat'sa^BK.  Itwaa 
saiddiatbia<MJgiari  III  I  ■psiiiiii  waste  cany  peofito 
acn)ssa8lxeaa,aetbehaakssf  whichbeliTU.  Aa 
sadi,  it  was  obviously  iii iiawiy  be  shoald  be  a 
Strang  aaai;  srys^bewv  aptusLuted  aa  a  maa  of 


to 

At  tut  bia  «<^^  was  wSat  ni^  ha 

friaa  lis  laiatt  ywas;  bol  pMSMlly 

to  iBln.aa^  aad  aa  wirt  oa  tOI  tb» 

to    tOtK    UWiBf    Oli    RIPIMBl 

Woadsr  aot,  mj  Mead, 
tm  Jeeas,  and  yon  1mv«   the  weagkk  of  th* 
■aa  af  the  whole  wtqdd  oa  yoar  back ! ' 

Whea  ttia  hyad  had  bect-e  thiiwiiM>ty  i 
fished,  the  MslwHt  figm  of  CUta£r  w 
tha  ifiiii,  with  the  ia&at  Jesns  on  &  An 


fcuiu— a  was  Bkc  i 
Ibachad  thsa  mU. 
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become  a  fnvotirit*  object  for  painting  and  carving 
ill  cliurt.L<«.     Ht  OUriatophcr  was  in  tune  regarded 
'      '     '      iiiliol  of  Uie  Christian  churoi.    A 
sing  came  to  be  one  of  liia  minor 
'•  .u.i    it  was  believed  that  where   his 

i>  the   plague   could   not   enter.     The 

•■■  ■  ome    to    have    an    interesting    pkcc 

ill  ^J^y   of    typography,    in    conaequence 

ot  i -engraving    of    his    figure,    supposed 

to  be  of  dftt«  ftbo\it  1423,  being  the  earliest 
Icnrmrn  example  of  tlmt  art  Bcsidea  the  figure 
:.  there  is  a  mi11-i>cene  on  one  aide 
: ,  and  a  lii'nnit  holding  out  a  lantern 
for  tixo  saint'i  guidance  on  the  other,  all  remark- 
ably well  drawn  for  the  age.  Underneath  is 
•a  iiiacription,  assuring  the  reader  that  on  the 
dar  he  sees  this  picture,  lie  could  die  no  evil 
deitlt: 

•Christofori  faciem  die  quacimqne  tueris, 
Qla  nempe  die  morte  malt  non  morioriii.' 

Vone  of  tlie  many  carved  figures  of  St  Christopher 
■PIiroMlied  in  tnogiutudo  one  which  was  pla«>il  in 
the    choKh    of    Notre 


tome 


at  Paris.  It  was 
Vtetod  by  a  knight  of 
the  name  of  Antoinv 
il«  Twtw,  who  was  ar- 
with  his  brother 
malrcrsation  ; 
latter  was  be- 
bnt  the  former 
that  the  saint 
his  prison-bars 
auricd  nim  off  in 
laBft.  Tiie  dream 
veriftod,  for  in  u 
f»w  days  he  was  dc- 
claii!d  innocent.  lie 
in  i-«n8(<qaence  erected 
tlu<  wooden  giant, 
after  being  an 
of  popular  won- 
for  tnany  geuem- 
vu  removed   in 

0*.  in  his  CoL- 
(M  Ship^trtck, 
a    Company 
witli     tlmt 
says :     'Did 
'think  of  Chris- 
tapherl     I  Leurd  one, 
ani    oonid     not    help 
who,    with    a 
lost    he    should 


JliyMnvntfraMttaa»nantQ«M»«iyt'<Mi»{-«~ 
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ix)    hi-Anl,    promised    to    Christopher    who 

eIIji  in  tlir  great  Churcli  at   Pari?,   and   is  a 

taia  BitlHr  tlian  a  statue,  a  wax  image  as 

I M  ^^-^^^      He  hod    repeatc<l   thii«   more 

gtne,  belwwing  na  loud  as  ho  could,  when 

n    who    liain>ened    to    be   next    to    him, 

liim  with  his  finger,  and  hinted :  "  You 

BOt  pay  that,   even   if  yon   set    all   your 

to  ■action.''    Then   the   other,  in  a  voice 

lour    cnongfa,    that   Christopher    miKht   not 

Wm,  whispered  :   "  Be  tlill,  you  fotd  !     Do 

lacy  I  am  speaking  in  earnest?     If  I  once 

tfae  ■hore,  I  shall  nut  give  him  a  tallow 


Bom. — Rot.  Willi.im  Burkitt,  author  of  Expotitory 
Nota  on  Ou  New  Tatamatt,  1650,  llitcham,  North- 
ainptomhirt .-  Mrs  £liiab<>th  Uaniiltou,  authoress  of  tbo 
Collagen  of  OUnbumie,  176S,  Bel/tut. 

Ji'ied. — Constantius  CMorua,  Uouion  emperor,  908, 
Turk  (Ebnracum) ;  Nicephorua  I.,  Qrcok  emperor,  killed 
in  Balgari.1,  811  ;  Thomas  &  Kompis,  reputed  author  of 
the  Imitation  of  ChritL,  1471,  Mount  St  A^net,  near 
Zieoll ;  Philip  BoroaMus  (the  elder),  eminent  olasno 
conunentator,  1605,  Bologiui;  Fcnlinond  L,  emperor  of 
Qermanj,  1664,  Vienna;  Bobcrt  Fleming,  author  of  Tht 
FulfiUing  of  the  Scripture,  1694,  Sotterdam ;  Baron 
Friederioh  von  dor  Tranok,  author  of  the  Afemoirt^ 
inullfltined  at  Paris,  1794  ;  William  Bomaine,  eminent 
divine,  1796,  London ;  Charles  Dibdin,  celebrated  author 
o(  sea-sonjA  1814,  Camden  Town,  London;  William 
Sharp,  cnftraver,  1824,  Chi»wick ;  William  Savage  {Dic- 
tirjiian/  of  the  Art  of  Printing),  1844,  Kmnington^ 
James  Kcuuey,  dramatic  writer,  1849,  London. 

CnARLES  DIBDnr. 

Southampton  has  had  the  peculiar  honour  of 
giving  to  Lngland  two  most  prolific  and  popular 
veraihera — Isano  Watts  and  Cliarlea  Dilxliu  were 
bom  there.  Unlike  in 
character  and  calling, 
they  were  curiously  akin 
iu  activity  and  versati- 
lity, and  specially  in  the 
readiness  and  ease  with 
which  they  >vroto 
rhymes,  which  now  and 
then  broke  into  genuine 
poetry. 

Dibdin  was  the  eigh- 
teenth child  of  a  South- 
ampton silversmith ;  and 
his  mother  was  noarly 
fifty  years  of  age  at  liia 
birth,  iu  1745.  His 
}\ircnts  designed  him  for 
the  church,  and  sent 
him  to  Winchester,  but 
his  love  for  music  was 
an  oveqwwering  pas- 
sion ;  and,  to  be  near 
the  theatres,  be  ran  olf 
to  London,  and,  while 
a  boy  of  sixteen,  ma- 
naged to  bring  out  at 
Coveut  Garden  Tlie  Slup- 
hertts  Artifice,  an  opem 
in  two  acts,  ^vritten  and 
composed  by  hiui.'kilf.  A 
few  years  afterwards  he 
made  his  appearance  as 
on  actor  with  fair  success. 
In  1778,  ho  waa  appointed  musical  director  of 
Coveut  Garden  theatre  at  a  salaiy  of  £10  a  wi^ek.  ' 
As  a  playwright,  a  composer  of  operas,  a  tlieatrical 
nuina^'er,  and  a  builder  of  theatres,  he  spent  his  I 
years  with  chefjuered  fortune.  In  1796,  he  opened 
the  Sans  Souci  in  Leicester  Street,  Leicester  Square ; 
and  in  an  entertainment,  entitled  Th*  WTtim  of  Iht 
Moment,  he  occupied  the  stage  for  nearly  ten  yeure 
OS  sole  performer,  author,  and  composer.  For  tlio 
Sans  Souci,  he  wrote  about  a  thousand  songs.  The 
nnval  war  \rith  France  was  meanwhile  at  its  height, 
Nelson  was  in  his  full  carter  of  glory,  and  the 
nation  was  wild  with  delight  and  pride  iu  the 
exploits  of  ita  seamen.    Dibdui  become  the  bard  of 
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tUe  British  navy,  He  sang  liis  multitudinous  soul's 
in  Leicester  Fields  with  a  patriotic  fervour  truly 
coatagious ;  his  notes  were  caught  up  and  repeated 
over  sea  and  land  ;  and,  it  is  said,  did  more  to 
recruit  the  navy  than  all  the  press-gangs.  To 
Dibdin  the  beau-ideal  of  the  English  sailor — n 
being  of  reckless  conmge,  gcnerositj",  and  simple- 
heartedness — is  largely  attributable. 

In  1805,  he  sold  Sans  Souci,  and  opened  a 
music-shop  in  the  Strand,  which  landed  liiia  in 
bankniptcy.  The  government  gave  him  a  jiensioii 
of  £200,  which  was  withdrawn  in  a  fit  of  jiarsi- 
luouy,  and  then  restored.  He  was  iittuckod  mth 
pnralyaiB  at  the  end  of  1813,  and  died  in  1814  at 
his  house  in  Camden  Town,  in  those  days  a  rural 
suburb  of  London. 

The  great  mass  of  Dibdia'a  songs  are  now 
forgotten,  but  a  choice  few  the  world  will  not 
wQlingly  let  die.  Some  of  his  operas  still  keep  thu 
stage,  luid  ore  always  heard  with  pleasure  ;  for  no 
magician  has  ever  excelled  him  in  sweetness  of 
melody  and  just  adaptation  of  sound  to  sense. 
He  wrote  about  a  dozen  novels,  a  UUlory  of  the 
Staqe,  and  an  account  of  his  professional  life.  One 
of  Ills  sons,  Thomas  Dibdin,  pursued  o  similar  life 
to  his  father,  producing  a  host  of  theatrical  pieces, 
but  with  less  success.  He  died  in  indigenco  in 
1841.  Dr  Dibdin,  the  telebnited  bibliographer, 
was  a  nephew  of  Charles  Dibdin  ;  and  it  was  on 
the  death  of  Thomas,  the  doctor's  father,  that 
Clmrles  wrote  the  fine  ballad  of  Poor  Tom  Bowling. 

WILLIAM   SHARP,    THE   ENGKAVEB. 

This  celebrated  engraver-in-line  was  born  on 
tho  29th  of  January  1749,  at  Haydoa  Yard,  in  the 
Minories,  where  his  father  carried  on  the  business 
of  a  gunnmker.  Apprenticed  to  a  bright  engraver, 
his  first  essay  was  luode  upon  a  pewter-pot,  and 
one  of  his  earliest  essays  was  a  small  plate  of  on 
old  lion  which  had  been  in  the  Tower  menagerie 
for  thirty  years.  He  next  began  to  engrave 
pictures  from  tho  old  masters,  mi  some  plates 
from  designs  by  Stothard  ;  but  he  greatly  excellcil 
in  copj-ing  the  original  feeling  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  ;  his  portrait  of  John  Hunter,  the  sur- 
geon, is  one  of  the  tinc>st  prints  in  the  world. 

Sharp,  though  he  attained  the  highest  excellence 
in  his  profession,  was  in  politics  aud  religious 
belief  a  visionary  and  an  enthusiast.  He  was 
several  times  arrested  and  eximiined  before  the 
privy-councU,  on  suspicion  of  treasonable  prac- 
tices ;  and  on  one  occasion,  aft<'r  he  hud  liecn 
plagued  with  many  irrelevant  questions,  he  pulled 
out  of  his  pocket  a  prospectus  for  subscribing  to 
his  portrait  of  Oeneral  Kosciusko,  after  West, 
which  he  was  then  engraving  ;  and  handing  it  to 
Mr  Pitt  and  Mr  Dundas,  he  requested  them  to  put 
their  names  down  os  subscribers,  which  set  the 
council  laughinif,  and  he  was  soon  liberated. 

He  shewed  less   shrewdness  in  other  mattera. 
No  imposture  was  too  grcjit  for  his  belief,  and  no 
evidence  sufficiently  strong  to  disabuse  his  mind. 
Tlie  doctrines  of  Slesuier,  the  rhapsodies   of  the 
notorious  Richanl  Bnithera,  mid  the  gross  delusion 
of  Joanna  Southcolt,   in   tuni   found   in    hiiu   a 
wann  disciple  ;  and  in  the  la.*t  cn.ec  Kt\  rn-r  dupi'. 
For  Jacob  Bryan,  an  irregular  '  ■ 
fanatic.  Sharp  profcfwtMl  a  lr,ii' 
set  him  up  in  brufiuom  as  a  coptiu-plbU;  : 
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imd  one  morning.  Sharp  found  Jacob  on  the  floor, 
between  his  two  printing-presses,  groaning  for  the 
sins  of  the  people.  Sharp  believed  the  millennium 
to  be  at  luind,  and  that  he  and  Brothers  were  to  I 
march  with  their  squadrons  for  the  New  Jerosoleui, 
in  which,  by  anticipation.  Sharp  etfccted  purchases 
of  estates !  Upon  a  friend  remonstrating  with 
him,  that  none  of  liis  prepamtions  for  the  journey 
provided  for  the  marine  passage.  Sharp  replied, 
' Oh,  you '11  see,  there  will  be  on  eaithquake  ;  and 
a  miraculous  transportation  will  take  place.'  Nor  ! 
can  Sharp's  faith  or  sincerity  on  this  point  bo 
distrustccf;  for  he  octually  engraved  hoo  plates  of 
the  portrait  of  the  prophet  Brothers,  fully  beheving 
that  one  plate  would  not  print  the  great  number 
of  impressions  that  would  be  wanted  when  the 
advent  shoulrl  arrive;  and  ho  added  to  each  this 
inscription :  '  Fully  bclic\-ing  this  to  be  the  m.in 
ajipointed  by  God,  I  engrave  his  likeness. — W. 
Sharp.'  The  wags  of  the  day  generally  chose  to 
put  the  comma-pause  after  the  word  'appointed.' 
Shar{)'8  belief  in  Joanna  Southcott's  delusion  wns 
equally  absurd  ;  when  the  surgeons  were  proceed- 
ing to  an  anatomical  investigation  of  the  causes  of 
her  dissolution.  Sharp  maintained  that  she  was  not 
dead,  but  in  a  trance !  And,  subsequently,  when 
he  was  sitting  to  ilr  Haydon  for  his  portrait,  he 
predicted  that  Joanna  would  reappear  in  the  month 
of  July  1822.  '  But,  suppose  she  should  not  i'  aoid 
Haydon.  '  I  tell  you  she  will,'  retorted  Sharp  ; 
'  but  if  she  should  not,  nothing  should  shake  my 
faith  in  her  divine  mission.'  And  those  who  wero 
near  Sharp's  person  during  his  last  illness,  state 
tluit  in  this  belief  he  dieil  Ho  lies  interred  neat 
Dr  Luutherbourg  and  Hogartli,  in  Chiswick  church- 
yard. 


JULY  26. 

.St  Anne,  mother  of  tho  Blessed  Virgin.  St  Qennuia.<, 
liisbop  af  Anzcrre,  confeaor,  448. 

Bom.— Henry  VII.,  king  of  EngLind,  1456,  Pembrot^ 
South  Wala. 

Died. — Kin(f  Roderick  of  Spain,  killed  in  battle  with 
the  Moora,  711;  Liulislaua  I.,  king  of  FoUmi,  1102; 
Pope  PaiiI  II.,  1471  ;  Jocopo  Bonfadio,  hi-itorian  and 
poet,  executed  at  Genoa,  IfiGO ;  Armud  de  Gontaul- 
Biron,  Marshal  of  France,  killed  at  siege  of  Bpemfti, 
l.'>92  ;  Chnrles  Emmannel  the  Orent,  Poke  of  Saroj, 
1630  ;  John  Wilmot,  EatI  of  Rochester,  noted  defauiebee 
•nd  poet,  1080,  WuwUtoek,  O.xfordthirt :  Thomai  Osborne, 
Duke  of  Lee<U,  statesman,  1712  ;  Dr  John  Freind,  eminoni 
scholar,  1728;  John  Emery,  comic  actor,  1822;  Bama 
Uuurgaud,  di;stiugvuahed  general  uaJi^  Napoleou,  1822, 
Parit. 

LEGEND   OP  DON   RODERICK. 

One  of  the  most  romantic  rpisoilcs  of  medieval 
history,  is  the  conquest  of  Spoiu  by  the  Moors  or 

Saracens,  '"  ''•■•  '"•  "•■•"■ !  0 ...i.>u   ...,,,<.,..«■ 

There  is  ; 

lire  iiinri' 
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Walter  Scott  Uie  groundwork  of  one  of  his  poems. 
ItliM  also  be«n  tol<i  wnth  sinmUar  attractiveness 
Vjr  U'..i.iT,,rf.,ji  Irving,  in  his  Legends  of  the  Con- 

V         ,    ...  predecessor  of  Don  Roderick  on  tho 
S;    ;   -h  throne,  ha»l  alienated  the  hearts  of  his 
.,;.j.  :t..   bj'  his  shameful  debaucheries  and  mis- 
goTcnuneut ;  and    an  insurrection   having  taken 
nlAM,  the  latter,  who  had  previously  signalised 
oisio^lf  greatly  by  his  military  achievements,  wiis 
t  in  possession  of  the  crown.    Uis  conduct  in 
xdtod  position  was  at  first  all  that  could  be 
;  but  the  deteriorating  influences  of  pros- 
iind  a  life  of  case  gradually  corrupts  liis 
ilion,  and   he   became  almost  as  noted   as 
for    his    voluptuous    and    irregular    life, 
the  most  noted  victims  of   his  lawless 
MMiaM  was  Floriuda,  who  had   been  placed  at 
Don  Kwlcrick's  court  as  one  of  the  attendants  on 
his  que»:n.     Her  father,  Count  Julian,  held  tho 
post  of  military  governor  of  Ceuta,  in  tho  Spanish 
onminioTis  in  Barlxiry ;  but  having  been  high  in 
•   the  administration  of  Witiza,  he  had 
■  d  much  alfection  for  the  government 
of  :                  'r.    The  intelligence  of  this  outrage 
on                  UT  roused  in  liim  tho  most  strenuous 
mco,  for  obtaining  which 
presented  ready  facilities, 
n.iii  ipi  Jiiviuauiiiicd,  which  had  been  pro- 
less  than  a  century  previous,  hacl  now 
d  itself  over  the  greater  part  of  Western 
•ad  North  Africa.     In  its  career  of  conquest, 
I  rIm  .'iilv  TK-netrated  to  the  western  shores  of 
',  and  made  encroachments  on 
ries  of  Spain.     Here,  however. 
It   '                   lied   some   severe   checks    from    the 
Tn                   ut  Julian,  and  its  further  progress  in 
tli  ■            ;    u  might  have  lieen  stayed.     But  the 
;:;   ;.:;  i>  l.-  insults  offered  to  his  family  overcame 
f  .  l;n.s  "f  loyalty  or  patriotism  in  the  breast 
I  Jiili.n,  :ind  he  oi>ene(l  a  correspondence  with 
' '  oriiih  general,  for  the  betrayal  of  his 
Saracens.    Muza  n>adily  listened  to 
...>  and  a  preUminarj'  exjjeditiou  was 
under  tho   celebrated  Taric,   wlio,   by 
on  of  Julian,  made  a  predatorv  descent 
)  Spanish  coatt,  and  returned  to  his  mailer, 
^iTh  'udi  glowing  accounts  of  the  wealth 
•  >r  the  conntiy,  that  its  conquest  was 
Ived  on. 
I                 'IS,  in  the  meantime,  couBumiiig 
>                      iiiis  ease  in  the  ancient  city  tif 
'        :'      '       '  r  of  the  hapless 
liar  warning  of 
will'  M  v.'H'  iiiiiim  lo  overtake  liiiii- 
tanJ  kiDf^iioui.     While  seated  on  his  throne  one 
U  ,•....    .t..i;..Ti.-e-clmmber,  t>vo  vencnible  old 
» I                   lie  iM'ards,  presented  lhcni8elve« 
I                    It    mission,  tliey   said,   was    to 
t:  It"  jH'rformanoo  of.a  behest 
1.                           :i<l  with  by  all  his  prede- 
A»  Utr  gUiUOiiuiB  of  the  enchanted  tower, 
haH  I'^'n  f'juuded  by  the  great  hero  Hei- 
,   V                 ■>:  of  his  western  pcrcgrinalious, 
U                     1  Roderick  to  repair  thither  and 
■J.                      '     '         :  he  portal,  as  had  been 
*>%  iiigs.    A  terrible  mys- 
inonarchy  depended, 
',  wliich  tlie  loimdcr 
..^  ..  ..i.:i  immense  Strength  and 
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magic  art,  secured  by  a  massive  iron  door  and  a 
lock  of  steel.  He  had  further  left  injunctions  that 
each  succeeding  king  should  add  another  lock  to 
tho  portal,  and  refrain  religiously  from  violating 
its  mysteries.  Various  Spanish  sovereigns  had, 
from  time  to  time,  ventured  to  force  an  entrance 
into  the  building,  but  tliey  had  cither  jicrished  on 
the  threshold,  or  been  so  appalled  by  the  fearful 
sights  and  somids  which  were  encountered,  that 
they  had  rapidly  retreated  and  reclosed  the  pon- 
derous barrier.  No  one  had  yet  succeeded  in 
penetrating  to  tlie  inmost  recc'^ses  of  the  sanctuary, 
the  secrets  of  which  had  thus  remained  inviolate 
since  the  days  of  Hercules.  Having  delivered  their 
message,  the  venerable  guardians  of  tho  tower 
made  an  obei-simco  and  withdrew. 

The  curiosity  of  Don  llo<lerick  was  greatly 
excited  by  what  he  had  just  heanl,  and  he  declared 
his  determination  to  see  tho "  interior  of  tliis 
marvellous  tower.  The  archbishop  of  Toledo 
vainly  endeavoured  to  make  him  desist  from  his 
purpose,  assuring  him  tliat  tlie  violation  of  a 
mystery  which  had  l^cen  so  carefully  respected  by 
his  predecessors,  woiUd  only  draw  down  destruction 
on  his  head.  But  the  evil  star  of  Don  Roderick 
>vas  in  the  ascendant,  and  ho  marched  on  blindly 
to  his  fate. 

The  following  momLng,  a  gay  cavalcade  of  court- 
iers, with  tho  king  at  its  head,  rode  out  at  one  of 
the  gates  of  Toledo,  and  took  the  road  to  tlio 
mountains.  They  soon  reached  the  mysterious 
tower,  which  was  situated  on  a  lofty  rock,  and 
supported  by  four  magnificent  bronze  lions.  The 
walls  were  constructed  of  marbles  of  various 
colours,  so  disposed  as  to  represent  the  famous 
battles  and  heroic  deeds  of  anticpiity.  The  door  was 
strongly  secured  by  locks  and  bars,  and  l>efore  it 
Btoo<l  the  two  aged  men  who  had  >-isited  the  court 
on  the  previoiu  day.  The  king  alighted  with  his 
train,  and  requested  the  old  men  to  open  the  gate. 
Tliey  remained  for  a  moment  astonished,  auil  then 
falling  down  on  their  knees,  besouglit  him  that  he 
would  refrain  from  so  rash  an  attempt.  He  was, 
liowever,  inexorable,  imd  a  pair  of  huge  keys 
having  been  produced  from  their  girdles,  the  locks, 
one  after  another,  were  opened,  but  with  such 
difliculty  that  a  great  part  of  tho  day  was  spent 
Iwfore  the  task  was  complete<i.  When  every 
Ixirricr  was  removed,  an  endeavour  was  mode  to 
open  tho  gate  ;  but  it  remained  immovable,  not- 
withstanding all  the  efforts  of  the  king's  attendants. 
Don  Roderick  himself  then  went  forward  and 
placed  his  hand  on  it,  when  it  at  once  moved, 
08  obedient  to  hLs  touch,  and  swung  open 
with  a  dismal  groan.  A  damp  cold  wind  rushed 
forth,  and  some  of  the  eager  young  courtiers 
pressed  into  the  tower,  but  quickly  retume<l  as 
if  overcome  by  some  magic  iiillucncc.  The  king 
then  led  the  way  and  entered  a  hall,  on  one  side  of 
which  was  an  open  door.  Beside  that  door  stood 
on  a  pedestal  a  gigantic  figure  whirling  furiously  a 
mace,  which  he,  however,  dropped  to  his  side  ou 
the  approach  of  Don  Roderick,  allowing  him  and 
his  tram  to  pass.  They  then  entered  a  vast  and 
magnificent  chamber,  the  walls  of  which  were 
composed  of  the  rarest  and  moat  brilliant  gems, 
and  surmounted  bv  a  splendid  dome.  There  were 
no  windows  in  the  hall  ;  but  a  light,  dazzling 
beyond  description,  proceeded  from  tho  walls, 
rendering  the  place  us  bright  aa  day.    Beneath  Uio 
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centre  of  the  dome  stood  a  table  bearing  the 
inscription,  that  Henmlea,  the  Thebon  hero,  hod 
founded  thia  tower  in  the  year  of  the  world  three 
thousand  and  six.  On  a  golden  casket  on  the  table, 
richly  adorned  with  precious  stones,  was  another 
inscnption,  to  the  effect  that  herein  was  contained 
the  mystery  of  the  tower,  but  warning  the  intruder 
from  proceeding  further.  The  king  had  now, 
however,  gone  too  far  to  recede,  and  he  opened 
the  casket,  which  only  contained  a  piece  of  linen 
interposed  between  two  plates  of  copper.  It 
had  painted  on  it  figures  of  men  and  horses, 
which,  as  Don  lioderick  gazed  on  it,  seemed 
to  enlai^  and  become  animated.  A  misty  pano- 
Tomic  vision  of  an  engagement  gradually  displayed 
itself^  in  which  Christians  and  Moslems  seemed  to 
be  struggling  in  deadly  conflict,  while  to  complete 
the  scene,  the  cries  of'^  the  comlintants,  the  clash  of 
arms,  and  tlio  roar  of  battle,  were  all  distinctly 
audible.  The  Christians  were  seen  to  retreat, 
broken  and  discomfited,  before  the  Saracens ;  and 
among  the  numerous  figures,  Don  Roderick  could 
descry  his  own  war-bteed,  Orclia,  galloping  frantically 
about  without  a  rider.  Astounded  and  terrified, 
the  king  and  his  attendants  rushed  out  of  the 
tower,  at  the  entrance  of  which  they  found  the 
two  aged  guardians  stricken  dead,  as  if  by  a 
thunderbolt.  A  fearful  blackness  now  spread 
over  the  landscape,  turning  rapidly  to  a  terrible 
tempest,  in  the  midst  of  whicn  the  royal  party 
reached  Toledo.  The  next  day  the  king  retunied 
to  the  tower,  resolved  to  replace  the  barriers  which 
confined  its  dreadful  secrets.  On  coming  within 
sight  of  it,  an  eagle  was  descried  soaring  aloft, 
bearing  a  lighted  brand,  with  which  he  swooped 
down  upon  the  tower.  The  structure  at  once 
bunt  into  a  flame,  and  was  speedily  reduced  to 
ashes,  around  which  congregated  a  vast  array  of 
birds,  who  caught  them  iip  and  scattered  them 
over  the  country.  Wlierever  these  aahes  fell,  they 
were  converted  into  drops  of  blood,  and  the  plac«s 
W  stained  become  the  scenes  of  slaughter  and 
desolation  in  the  ensuing  conflicts  with  the  Moore. 
The  remainder  of  the  legend  of  Don  Roderick  is 
soon  told.  The  warning  received  from  the  vision 
in  tlio  tower  seems  to  Imve  been  graduiUly  eff'aced 
bom  his  mind,  when  one  day  ne  received  the 
unexpected  intelligence  of  the  Moorish  general, 
Taric,  having  effected  a  landing  in  Andalusia  with 
a  numerous  and  well-appointed  army.  To  repel 
the  invaders  ho  despatcliod,  in  the  first  place,  his 
kinsman  Ataulpho,  a  gallant  young  nobleman, 
who  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force  encountered 
the  enemy,  near  the  rock  of  Caljje,  the  modem 
Qibroltar,*  bat  was  discomfited  and  slain.  The 
victorious  Sotiicens  now  advanced  into  Andalusia, 
and  encamped  by  the  river  Uuadolete,  in  the 
plain  of  Xeres.  Thither  the  king  himself  marched 
with  the  flower  of  the  Spanish  chivalry.  A  great 
battle  ensued,  in  whicli  tne  Christians  fought  with 
the  most  determine<I  bravery,  but  were  at  length 
routed  and  dispersed  by  the  superior  generalship 
of  Taric,  aided  by  a  Spanish  force  under  the 
QDmmand  of  the  recreant  Julian.  In  the  heat  of 
bttttle  Don  Roderick  was  suddenly  lost  sight  of ; 
he  was  never  heard  of  more,  but  it  was  conjecture<l 
that,  having  been  slain  near  the  Ouadalct<\  his  body 
had  been  washed  away  by  the  stream.  The  belief 
was  Ion<^  current  in  Spain  that  he  had  escaped  from 
the  batUo,  and  woulu  return  one  day  to  vindicate 
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his  own  and  his  country's  rights  against  the 
invading  foe.  This  fond  dream,  however,  was 
never  to  be  realised ;  and  it  has  happened  to  Don 
Roderick,  as  to  some  other  men,  that  the  courage 
shewn  by  him  in  the  last  struggle  has  redeemed 
his  name  from  much  of  the  reproach  previously 
resting  on  it,  whilst  the  remarkable  change  of 
dynasty  which  the  battle  of  the  Gnadolete  inaugu- 
rated, has  invested  the  fate  of  the  last  Gothic  king 
of  Spain  witli  a  romantic  and  abiding  interest. 

EARL    OP   ROCHESTER. 

Among  all  the  gay  courtiers  who  crowded  round 
Charles  II.,  none  was  more  celebrated  for  his 
conviviality  and  wit  than  the  Earl  of  Rochester. 
He  early  displaved  remarkable  talent,  and  was 
much  distinguisned  at  Oxford :  had  he  lived  in 
better  times,  he  would  probably  have  graced  his 
high  birth  ;  but,  after  making  the  grand  tour,  as 
it  was  called,  he  come  to  court  at  the  early  age 
of  eighteen,  there  quickly  to  become  the  leader 
of  every  excess.  As  his  companions  found  that 
liis  wit  was  greater  at  the  close  of  a  long  debauch 
than  at  the  beginning,  it  was  their  omnsement 
to  moke  him  dnnk  deeply,  and  he  himself  con- 
fessed that  for  five  years  he  was  never  sober. 
During  this  time  he  was  writing  satires  and 
squibs  upon  all  around  him,  and,  as  may  be 
supposed,  making  himself  many  enemies.  In  one 
instance  he  handed  the  king  a  paper  which  Charles 
opened  in  the  expectation  of  finding  a  droll 
description  of  some  ladies,  but  it  proved  to  be  a 
witticism  on  the  monarch  himseli?  On  another 
occasion,  he  scribbled  on  Cliarles's  bedroom  door 
the  well-known  mock  epitaph  : 

'  Here  lies  oar  sovereign  lord  the  king, 

Whose  word  no  man  relic*  oo ; 
^Vho  never  says  a  foolish  thing. 
Nor  ever  docs  a  wise  one.' 

Ho  joined  Charles  in  many  of  his  wild  pmnks  in 
the  streets  of  London.  At  one  time  he  disappeared 
from  the  court.  Just  then  stories  were  circulated 
about  a  wonderful  physician,  necromancer,  or 
Italian  mountebank,  who  was  practising  on  Tower 
Hill ;  those  who  constilted  him  were  startled  when 
they  found  him  disclosing  secrets  which  they  hoped 
were  known  to  none  but  their  most  intimate 
friends  ;  the  life  of  the  court  seemed  laid  bare  by 
his  wonderful  powers ;  and  nothing  was  talked  of 
for  some  time,  until  the  shrewder  minds  felt  sure 
that  only  Rochester's  t-dent  could  carry  on  such  a 
game,  and  so  it  proved.  At  other  times,  he  was 
inimitable  as  a  porter  or  a  beggar ;  indeed,  he  could 
personate  any  cnamcter  to  perfection. 

That  he  had  a  spirit  for  better  tilings,  had  he  been 
■wisely  directed,  is  evident  from  his  volunteering  to 
join  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  when  he  went  to  sea  in 
1666  ;  during  the  engagement  that  followed,  it  was 
necessary  th.it  a  dispatch  should  be  carrie<l  from 
one  ship  to  another  in  the  very  heat  of  the  fight, 
and  in  an  open  lioat.  Rochester  went  on  this 
mission,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  life  ;  yet  the 
rulllcrs  of  the  court  used  to  taunt  him  with 
cowardice  in  avoiding  the  duels  which  his  satires 
brought  upon  him.  Sir  C.  Sdope  thus  wrote  of 
him: 

'  Tbou  canst  hart  no  maa'i  (amo  with  thy  ill  wotxl, 
Thy  pen  is  full  as  hormloaa  as  thy  swxna.' 
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Uis  coiutitutioa  was  not  Btrong  enough  to  bear 
hi*  exoeaaes,  and  early  broke  up  ;  then,  convinced 
of  liis  post  folly,  he  sent  for  Dr  Burnet,  made 
eoafoaion  of  his  reckless  life  and  negation  of  all 
rtli^n,  and  entreated  to  haye  his  doubts  about 
C  "  r.i;lle(i    Burnet  has  left  a  touching 

:  tbrtunatc  nobleman's  liiat  days ;  he 
iii:\uT<j  unit  ■ill  his  wicked  Avritings  should  be 
deitrOTed,  and  longed  to  undo  the  evil  be  had 
donii  by  mokini'  his  dee]>  repentance  known  to 
all  the  world.  He  died  at  the  early  af;e  of  thirty- 
tioee. 


JULY  27. 

Klfaits  Maxunun,  Malohui,  Martiniaa,  Dionyaim,  John 
Bmflon.  and  CoDitnntine,  martyrs,  ooinmonl;  called 
'Tt>»  Serco  glocpon,'  250.  St  Taiitaleoii,  martyr,  303. 
fli  *^^g«'l,  abbot  of  labhnalliTin,  Ireland.  St  Loicoo, 
(Mfsaor,  of  Ireland. 

ITtstnit  of  t\t  Siben  ^Utptrs. 

The  festJTal  of  the  Seven  Sleepers,  commemor- 
ated an  ihe  S7th  of  July,  was  introduced  into  the 
^^**'*'"'  chorch  at  s  very  vtirly  period.  The 
1q;atMl  on  Trhich  it  is  founded,  relates  that  the 
KmperoT  Dedus,  having  set  up  a  statue  in  the  city 
tt  Ephems,  c^jmmanckd  all  the  inhabitants  to 
woohip  it  Seven  young  men,  disobeying  this 
nandate,  and  being  unambitious  of  the  nonour  of 
aMtyidom,  fled  to  Mount  Ccelius,  where  they  con- 
awlfiil  themselves  in  a  cavern  (anno  S.'K)).  Decius, 
wngtd,  canted  all  the  various  caverns  on  the 
BDoat  to  be  closed  up,  and  nothing  was  heard  of 
flu  fbgitives  tUl  the  year  479,  when  a  person, 
4l^lig  foundations  for  a  stable,  broke  into  the 
aerm,  and  discoveroil  them.  Disturbed  by  the 
tta«aat«d  noise,  the  young  men,  who  had  been 
deep  all  the  time,  awakened  ;  feeling  very  hungry, 
thinking  thcv  had  slept  but  one  night,  they 
atflicd  one  of  their  number  into  Epliesus  to 
.  and  purchase  some  provisions. 
I'  the  coin  proffered  by  the  nies- 
al  a  baker's  shop  attracted  suspicion,  and 
.'nctiie  of  the  authorities.  After  an  investiga- 
D,  the  wboU  affair  was  declared  to  be  a  miracle, 
1  in  its  commemoration  the  festival  was  insti- 

TUa  ItRCSd,  which  is  merely  an  adaptation  of  a 
—  •  '—"   ^".1  found  a  place  in  the  Koran, 
inmedan  account,  the  sleepers 

..,-, ;i  dog,  named  Kratim.    This 

f  liter  its  long  tleep,  becoming  a  great  pro- 

;  nd  pldloaophitr,  has  been  admitted  into  the 

nlBUUi't  mndiM,  where  it  sits  beside  the  ass 

Bdsstn.     The  other  eight  animals  that  enjoy 

!re  the  ant  of  Solomon,  the 

..im  of  Isaac,  the  calf  of  Abra- 

yf  SiUch,  the  cuckoo  of  Bclki.i, 

iind  the  mare  of  Mohommeil. 

ionol  cast  to  the  Ic^nd 

lie  conceives  that  the 

'  '■   by  being  walled  up 

:  lis  werediscoTared 

t.i  be  preseTved  in 

h  of  St  Victor,  ut 

_     ____::_:  .im  Hpon'i  Traveli, 


that  the  cave  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  continued 
in  modem  times  to  be  the  object  of  devout  pil- 
grimagee. 

Bom. — Iiaao  Maddoz,  bishop  of  Worcester  ( Vindication 
of  Goremment,  <te.,  of  Church  of  England),  1697, 
London;  Thomas  Campbell,  poet  {PUasuret  of  Bope), 
1777,  Qlatgow  ;  Qeorge  Biddcll  Airy,  astronomer-royal  of 
Knglacd,  1801,  Alnwick. 

IHtd. — James  I.,  king  of  Aragon,  1276,  Xntiva;  Henri, 
Marfchal  do  Torennc,  killed  near  Saltsbacb  in  Alsaoe, 
1676  ;  Fiorre  Loais  de  Maaperluis,  natural  philosopher, 
1759,  Baael;  Samael  Gottlieb  Qmelin,  naturalist,  1774, 
Achmetkml,  tit  the  Caucatut ;  Qeorge  Burnet,  Scottish 
painter,  1816  ;  Dr  John  Dalton,  eminent  chemist,  181i, 
Standiattr. 

DR  DALTOK. 

At  one  of  the  early  meetings  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  it 
drew  out  into  prominence,  and  directed  great 
reverence  to,  on  old  man  from  Manchester,  who 
hnd  been,  up  to  that  time,  but  little  known  to  his 
fellow-citizens.  For  a  long  course  of  years,  he 
had  been  an  obecuro  teacher  of  mathematics — ho 
was  a  Quaker — ^he  was  an  unobtrusive  and,  to  all 
outwanl  appearance,  on  insignificant  person.  It 
was  now  learned,  for  the  first  time,  by  many  of  the 
M.inchcster  people,  that  this  quiet  little  old  man 
enjoyed  high  esteem  in  the  scientific  world,  as  the 
originator  of  a  theory  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
chemistry,  and  was  indeed  one  of  the  great  men  of 
his  age,  living  there,  as  it  were,  in  a  disguise 
framed  of  his  own  superabundant  modesty. 

John  Dalton,  the  son  of  a  Cumberland  yeoman, 
was  bom  at  Eaglc.^ficld,  near  Cockermouth,  on  the 
5th  of  September  1766.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  he 
began  to  cam  his  living  by  teaching,  and  at 
twenty-seven  he  went  to  Manchester  as  a  lecturer 
on  mathematics.  Until  pcasioned  by  government  in 
1833,  ho  gave  lessons  at  eighteenpence  an  hour  in 
mathematics.  He  declined  several  offers  to  provide 
hitn  with  a  competency,  so  that  ho  might  give  his 
undivided  attention  to  chemistry  ;  asserting  '  that 
teaching  was  a  kind  of  recreation,  and  that  if 
richer,  ne  would  not  probably  spend  more  time  in 
investigation  than  ho  was  accustome<l  to  do.'  Ho 
was  of  course  frugal  and  provident  The  apparatus 
of  his  laboratory  was  of  the  simplest,  and  indeed 
rudest  kind ;  scarcely  superior  to  tnat  of  WoUaston, 
who,  on  a  foreign  chemist  expressing  an  anxious 
desire  to  see  his  laboratory,  produced  a  small  tmy 
containing  some  glass  tunes,  a  blow-pipe,  two  or 
three  watch-glasses,  a  slip  of  phitina,  and  a  few 
test-tubes,  Dalton  was  a  bachelor,  altogether 
of  most  quiet  and  regular  habits.  Twice  each 
Sunday  he  took  his  scat  in  the  Friends'  meeting- 
house, and  for  forty  years  he  ate  his  Sunday- 
dinner  at  one  friend's  table.  Tiie  afternoon  of 
every  Thursday  he  spent  iu  a  bowling-green,  assign- 
ing OS  a  reason  that  he  liked  to  take  Yds  Saturday 
in  the  midtUe  of  the  week.  He  was  fond  of  excr- 
ci-HC  in  the  open  air,  and  made  an  annual  excursion 
among  the  mountiiat  of  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland. He  dill  not  read  many  books,  and  was 
sin^cul.irly  indifferent  to  all  that  was  written  con- 
coniing  himself.  His  words  were  few  and  truthfuL 
A  student  who  hail  missed  one  lecture  of  a  course, 
applied  to  him  for  a  certificate  of  full  attendance. 
Hu  declined  to  give  it,  and  then  relenting,  said: 
'  If  thou  wilt  come  to-morrow,  I  will  go  over  the 
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lectUTO  thou  host  misaed.'  Dalton  enjoyed  robust 
health  ;  he  was  middle-sized,  and  of  a  figure  more 
sturdy  than  elegant.  His  head  and  face  bore  n 
striking  resemblance  to  the  portraits  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton.  Like  Newton,  he  referred  hia  success,  not 
to  genius,  but  to  patience  and  industry.  '  Tliese, 
in  my  opinion,  moke  one  man  succeed  better  than 
another. 

It  is  in  connection  with  the  Alamic  Theory  tlint 
the  name  of  Dalton  promises  to  go  down  to 
posterity.  The  constitution  of  matter  with  resjyoct 
to  di^'isibility,  has  been  debated  from  very  ancient 
times.  Some  hold  that  its  divisibility  is  infinite, 
and  others,  that  its  reduction  is  only  possible  to 
the  extent  of  atoms  (ixom  the  Greek  Ati^k,  that 
which  cannot  be  cut  or  divided).  Newton 
expressed  the  latter  opinion  in  the.se  words : 
'  All  things  considered,  it  seems  probable  tliut 
Ood,  in  the  beginning,  fonne<l  matt«r  in  fl<ili>l, 
massy,  hard,  impenetrable,  movable  particles,  of 
such  sizes,  figures,  and  with  such  other  properties, 
and  in  such  proportion  to  space,  as  most  conduood 
to  the  end  for  which  he  formed  them  ;  and  that 
these  primitive  particles,  being  solids,  are  incom- 
parably harder  than  any  porous  bodies  comjOTunded 
of  them  ;  even  so  very  nanl  as  never  t<j  wear  or 
break  to  pieces,  no  ordinary  power  being  able  to 
divide  what  G(xl  made  one  m  the  first  creation.' 

At  this  point  Dalton  took  up  the  question.  He 
began  by  assuming  that  matter,  although  it  may  in 
essence  be  infinitely  divisible,  ia  in  fact  only 
finitely  divided,  so  that  e^ich  element  consints  of 
particles  or  molecules  of  a  definite  and  unchange- 
able weight,  size,  and  shape.  He  had  observe<i 
that  in  certain  chcmiail  compounds  the  elements 
united  in  a  constant  proiwrtion ;  for  example, 
water,  when  decomposed,  yields  one  part  by  weight 
of  hydrogen,  and  eight  jiarts  by  weight  of  oxygen  ; 
and  it  would  be  useless  to  tiy  to  combine  eleven 
parts  of  oxygen  with  one  part  of  hydrogen  ;  water 
would  be  formed,  but  three  parts  of  oxj-gen  would 
be  left  free  as  ovenilus.  What  is  the  reason  for  tho 
mamtenance  of  this  combining  proportion  )  asked 
Dalton.  In  his  answer,  we  have  the  atomic  theory, 
or  rather  livjMjthesis. 

Taking  lor  granted  the  existence  of  atoms,  he 
went  on  to  conceive  that  in  the  several  elements 
they  vary  in  weight ;  atoms  of  gold  from  atoms  of 
silver,  atoms  of  iodine  from  atoms  of  chlorine ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  tliat  all  atoms  of  tho  sarac 
dement  are  of  uniform  weight ;  tlius,  that  any  atom 
of  iron  is  emml  to  any  other  atom  of  iron  tho 
world  over.  We  have  ob9er\'ed  that  water  is  com- 
pounded of  eight  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen  to  one 
part  by  weight  of  nydrogen,  and  an  explanation  of 
the  combination  is  olfered  in  the  supposilion,  that 
each  atom  of  oxygen  is  eight  times  as  heavj'  ua 
one  of  hydrogen.  Further,  it  is  presumed,  that  in 
tho  miion  of  oxygen  with  hydrogen,  the  atoms  of 
each  are  not  interfused,  but  lie  side  by  side,  com- 
plete in  their  individuality.  If,  therefore,  the 
weight  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen  be  1,  and  an  atom 
of  oxygen  be  8,  it  is  impossible  that  their  smallest 
combining j)n>portion,  by  weight,  can  be  other  than 
1  and  8.  The  smallest  quantity  of  water,  in  this 
view,  must  then  consist  of  one  atom  of  hydrogen 
and  one  atom  of  oxygen,  bound  together  in  that 
mystic  tie  wliich  we  term  chemical  athnity. 

Tlie  example  wo  have  chosen  from  the  consti- 
tution of  water  is  a  simple  illustration  of  the  con- 
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stimt  proportion  wliich  exists  throughout  chemical 
compounds  with  infinite,  complex,  and  multiple 
variatione.  It  was  in  1803  that  the  great  cosmic 
idea  entered  Dalton's  mind.  In  1804,  he  explained 
it  in  conversation  to  Dr  Thomas  Thomson  of 
Glasgow,  who,  in  1807,  gave  a  short  sketch  of  the 
hypothesis  in  tlie  third  edition  of  his  Syttetn  of 
Chemittn/.  The  asserted  law  of  combination  in 
constant  projiortionfl  was  quickly  testcl  in  ti 
multitude  of  experiments,  and  the  facts  clustered 
to  its  coiifimuition.  It  was  discovered  th.it  there 
was  as  little  chance  or  haphazard  in  the  concourse 
of  atoms  as  in  the  motions  of  planets.  The  hyiH>- 
Ihesia  gave  a  prodigious  impulse  to  the  science  of 
cliemistry  ;  it  shot  light  tlutiugh  all  its  realms, 
and  reduced  a  chaos  of  observations  to  purpose  and 
system.  Before  Dalton's  happy  conception  there 
was  not  a  single  analysis  which  could  be  trusted  as 
correct,  or  a  single  gas  whose  specific  gravity  was 
known  with  accuracy.  In  the  arts,  hia  service  was 
beyond  value.  He  gave  the  manufacturing  chemist 
a  rule  whcreb;^-  he  could  i)rcclnde  waste,  teaching 
him  how  to  eti'ect  combinations  witliout  the  loss  of 
an  ounce  of  material.  Even  supposing  that  in  the 
future  Dalton's  notion  of  the  coaccrvalion  of  infini- 
tcrimal  atoms  should  prove  erroneou.^,  his  merit 
will  remain  untouched  ;  for  that  properly  consists 
in  the  discovery  and  promulgation  of  the  law  of 
constimt  proportion  in  chemical  unions,  where 
before  law  was  unknown,  or  at  anyral*  only  dimly 
surmised.  Tho  theory  of  atoms  was  merely  an 
nttompt  to  reveal  the  my.stery  of  the  law,  which 
will  abide,  whatever  may  be  tfie  fote  of  the  theory. 
Dalton  was  almost  insensible  to  differences  m 
colours.  Whereas  most  persons  see  seven  colours 
in  the  rainbow,  he  saw  only  two — yellow  and  blue ; 
or  at  most,  tlii-ee — yellow,  bine,  and  purple.  Ho 
saw  no  diH'erenco  between  red  imd  green,  so  that 
he  thouglit  'the  face  of  a  laurel-leaf  a  good 
match  to  a  stick  of  red  soaling-wnx  ;  and  the  bai-k 
of  the  lerif  to  the  lighter  red  of  wafers."  When,  at 
Oxford,  I)r  Whewell  asked  liim  what  he  would 
compare  his  scarlet  doctor's  gown  to,  he  pointed 
to  tlic  leaves  of  tlie  trees  around  theuL  When  a 
young  man,  31st  October  17!)4,  he  n-ad  a  paper 
lieforc  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society,  entitled  Extraordinary  Facts  Helatinn  to  th* 
Vixion  nf  Colours,  drawing  attention  to  his  own 
deficiency,  -which  thenceforth  liofame  knowTi  tmder 
the  name  of  Daltonism,  Colour-blindness  is  by 
no  means  an  uncommon  alfection.  Dalton  was 
acquainted  with  nearly  twenty  people  in  his  own 
case.  Dugalil  St<;w.art,  the  metaphvsidau,  was  one 
of  them :  he  could  not  distinguish  the  crimson  fruit 
of  the  Siterian  crab  from  the  leaves  of  the  tree  on 
which  it  grew  otherwise  than  by  the  difference  in 
form.  Dalton  tried  to  account  for  his  i)eculiarity 
bv  supposing  that  it  arose  from  tho  >'itreous  humour 
vi  his  eyes  having  a  blue  tint  instead  of  being 
colourless  like  water,  as  in  the  majority  of  man- 
kind. After  hia  death,  in  obwlience  to  his 
instructions,  his  eyes  were  dissected  ;  but  no  pecu- 
liarity coidd  be  dcte<:ted.  Tlie  true  explanation 
of  colour-blindness  is,  w<\  appreliend,  a  phivno- 
logical  one — namely,  that  in  persons  insi^nsilile  to 

colours  there  is  a  deficiency  or  n-  '    •■  ••-n  in 

tliat  Tiortion  of  the  brain  whirli  :  ,1113 

of  colour;  just  as  there  are  i^um.:    ..  'nt 

in  tho  ienso  of  tune,  and  who  caiin  ■!; 

between  one  piece  of  music  and  ani /  : :   .jno 
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lira*  inseiuible  to  ineIo<lr,  we  do  not  assume  out 
defect  in  hi»  cars,  but  n  deficiency  in  that  part  of 
bii  Imm  uasigned  to  the  organ  uf  tune. 

THOMAS  CAMPBELL. 

The  aulhar  of  The  Pkasura  of  Hope  died  at 
Bottlogncv  Jniic>  16,  1844,  at  the  age  of  sixly-soven, 
md  WM  Intpnwl  in  Poets'  Corner,  WiasUninstcr 
Abb«r.  He  hail  licid  for  forty-five  years  a  jJace  in 
ilw  luBt  nuik  of  liviiic  poeU.  He  was  lioru  at 
OIh^'"°  ■■'  ^^''  •  "•■'■''iid  parentage ;  Init  tho 
noai  1  icc  connected  with  his 

cntnu  V  ^^  the  fact  that  his  fatlier, 


moiiAS  cAsrFnn.1. 

nt  thi"  time  of  bis  Wrth,  nnni1)ered  as  many  years 
!  Ii'  liiiu-clf  wiiii  destined  to  attain.  Tho  poet 
*v>  u  man  of  Bniall  Plature,  of  handsome  fac«  ajid 
UUmAt«d  in  conversation,  liberal  in  his 
■nd  religions  ideas,  fond  of  old  friend!), 
I  ilnii  XL  droll  Bong  and  tell  a  pleasant  »tory  at 
Ijnn  a  very  j;oo<l  power  of  formal  public 
'■       thcr  an  amiable  and  rcipect- 

I  Of  )i>-  (■.■  ...--1...  ...i.  -anecdotes  we  remember  one 

_  himself.     He  tjirried  at  a  Ijondon  book- 

I  cnut  J.1V.  ;incl  after  some  conversation  with  the 

xscd  a  lioolc,  which  he  re<iue.sted 

b»'  me.      Tlie    iKxikseller,    who    had 

ijjr  Bpp««Ted  interested  in  his  conversation, 

»w  hia  muno  on  the  card  he  handed, 

I  ke  aeenMid  U>  bocome  additionally  excited,  and 

My  1m  UondcTod  mit:  'May  1  inquirt^,  sir? — 

( yoo,  Mr— ore  yoxi  the  great  Mr  Cimipbell?' 

h*d  the  caotion  to  ask  who  it  was  he 

'      -    ■'       '^'rat   Mr   Campbell,   but    not 

^idc   conclusion   in   his   own 

•   of  the  I'kasuTtt  of  Hope 

n      The  answer  was  :  'On! 

:iry  and  author  of  rrntwi* 


lis  to  1824,  a  Danish 
.',  resided  in  BriUiin — 
lu!  brought  out  a  book 


of  considerable  merit,  entitled  Denmark  Delineaied. 
He  was  good-natured,  clever,  and  entertaining,  and 
nmch  a  faronrite  with  Wilson,  Lockhart,  and  other 
illuminati  of  the  north.  It  appears  that  he  had 
also  made  the  acquaintance  of  Campbell,  who,  on 
giving  him  a  copy  of  his  poems  containing  the  ode 
on  the  Battle  of  the  Baltic,  thought  proper  to 
addre.sa  him  in  the  following  lines  (hereto/ore,  as 
we  believe,  inedited) : 

*  Think  me  not,  Danish  stranger,  a  hard-hearted 

pagan. 
If  you  find,  mid'st  my  war-aongs,  one  called  "Copen- 
hagen," 
For  I  thought  when  your  stole  join'd  the  Emperor 

Paul, 
Wo  'd  a  right  to  phiy  with  you  the  devil  and  all ; 
But  the   next  time  our  fleet  went  your  city  to 

batter, 
Tliat  attack,  I  allow,  was  a  scandalous  matter. 
And  I  gave  it  my  curse— and  I  wrote  on 't  a  satire. 
To  bepraise  such  an   action  of   sio,   shame,  and 

sorrow, 

I  'n  bo if  I  would  he  the  laureate  to-morrow. 

There  is  not  (take  my  word)  a  true  Englishman 

glories 
In  that  deed — 'twas  a  deed  of  our  merciless  Tories, 
^Vhom  we  hate  though  they  nde  us,  aud  I  can 

assure  ye. 
They  h.td  swung  for 't  if  EngUud  had  sat  as  their 

jury. 
But    a    tnicc    to    remembrances    blackened   witii 

pain. 
Here  'a  a  health  to  yonraelf,  and  your  country,  dear 

Dane. 
As  our  nations  are  kindred  in  langtmgc  and  kind, 
May  the  ti.a  of  our  blood  be  the  ties  of  our  mind. 
And  perdition  on  him  who  our  peace  would  imbiud ! 

May  we  struggle  not  who  shall   in  fight  be  tha 
foremost. 

But  the  boldest  in  sense — in  humanity  warmest ; 

Moy  you  leave  us  with  something  hko  love  for  our 
nation ; 

Though  we  're  still  curs'd  by  Castlereagh's  adminis- 
tration. 

But  whatever  you  think,  or  wherever  you  ramble. 

Think  then 's  one  who  hoi  loved  you  in  England ' 
— Tom  Campbeli. 

f^KIVOS,  30  FOLET  PlJlCB, 

OUAT  Portland  Stskiit, 
July  II,  18'J2. 

At  a  public  dinner,  in  those  diiys  when  England 
and  Franco  were  at  mortal  enmity,  Campbell  pro- 
posed the  health  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Emperor 
of  the  French.  The  company  was  astounded,  and 
on  the  poet  being  asked  why  he  could  give  such  a 
ton.it,  he  replied:  'Because  he  once  shot  a  book- 
seller ! '  Campbell  .sadly  forgot,  on  this  occasion,  tho 
h.indsonic  and  even  generous  treatment  ho  had 
experienced  from  the  first  booksellers  with  whom 
he  had  any  important  transaction. 

His  poem,  The  PUa^trrt  of  Hope,  was  written 
before  he  had  nlt.iined  his  twenty-second  year,  and 
while  earning  his  living  as  a  tutor  in  Edinburgh. 
In  long  walks  about  Artliur'a  Seat,  he  conncti  over 
its  lines  until  they  satisfied  his  fastidious  car. 
When  the  poem  was  finished,  the  question  arose, 
how  to  get  it  printed  without  expense  or  risk  of 
loss  1  The  title  had  nothing  to  coiruncnd  it  in  tho 
way  of  originality.  Akenside's  PUnmirtt  of  Imagin- 
ation had  long  been  publL^ihed,  and  Rogers's  I'Uaniru 
of  Memory  had  been  familiar  to  the  world  for  six 
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yearek  He  had  some  acquaintauce  with  tho  firm 
of  Mundell  &  Son,  for  whom  he  had  abridged 
Bryan  Edwards's  IVest  Indies  for  £20,  and  to  them 
he  offpivd  Ilia  manuecript.  Pleased  with  tho  poem, 
yet  with  slight  expectation  of  pecuniary  advantage, 
they  agreed  to  publish  it  on  condition  that 
Campbdl  should  assign  to  them  the  copyright,  in 
return  for  which  they  would  give  him  two  hundred 
copies  of  his  book  in  quires — ^tliat  is,  uiiboimd. 
Judged  by  the  event,  this  may  seem  to  have  l^een 
a  niggard  bargain ;  but  a  better  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  nuke  with  a  manuscript  poem,  uf 
whatever  merit,  by  an  unknown  author,  though 
the  salesman  eliould  trot  from  east  to  west  of 
London,  and  try  Edinbiirgh  and  Dublin  to  boot. 
Tlu  Pleasures  of  Hope  nmde  its  appearance  in  May 
1799.  A  few  copies  fpniad  from  hand  to  hand, 
and  were  read  m  Edmburgh  with  delight  and 
astonishment.  Quickly  the  news  flashed  through 
the  world  of  letters,  that  a  ])oct  had  appeared 
whose  prime,  should  it  realise  the  promise  of  liia 
youth,  would  register  his  name  among  the  im- 
mortals. Edition  after  edition  of  the  poem  was 
bought  up,  and  Mundell  &  Son  shared  the  profits 
of  their  speculation  with  the  author,  giving  him 
£26  on  every  thousand  printed,  or  a  royalty  of 
■ixpcnce  a  copy.  Further,  in  1802,  they  allowed 
him  to  print,  in  quarto,  for  his  own  benefit,  a 
seventh  edition,  contniiting  T}ie  Battle  of  Hohen- 
Wnden,  Ye  Mariners  of  England,  The  Exile  of  Erin, 
and  Lochiets  fVaming.  By  tliis  venture^  it  is  said, 
ho  cleared  £600.  Mundell  &  Son  only  cea8o<l  to 
pay  their  voluntaiy  tribute  after  a  quarrel  with  the 
poet  It  is  estimated  that  from  The  Pleasures  of 
Hops  he  derived  at  least  £900,  which,  as  the  poem 
contains  1100  lines,  is  at  the  rate  ot  15«.  a  lino — 
I  not  poor  pay,  certainly.  Campbell  wrote  little  and 
at  long  intervals,  and  nothing  in  marked  excess  of 
his  early  efforts.  His  powers  appear  to  have  been 
paralyiied  with  a  dread  that  De  should  produce 
I  anything  beneath  the  standard  of  his  youth.  Cut 
I  the  fame  of  27m  PUarures  of  Hope  was  a  source  of 
easy  income  to  him  through  life.  For  his  name  as 
I  editor  of  books  and  magazines,  'publishers  paid 
I  him  larse  sums ;  and  in  1806,  oefore  he  was 
thirty,  me  Fox  miniiitry  endowed  him  \rith  a 
,  pension  of  £200  a  year.  Poetry,  if  it  was  a  hanl 
i  mistress  to  Bums,  was  a  most  bountiful  one  to 
I    CampbolL 

Koverting  to  Campbell's  feeling  about  bo<jk- 
I  sellers,  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  ho  shared  it  with 
many  authors.  For  what  cause  we  know  not,  it  is 
an  opinion  commonly  entertained  that  a  publisher 
is  unjust  if  he  on  any  occasion  profits  more  tlian 
the  author.  If  he  buys  a  doubtiul  manuscript  on 
speculation,  and  its  publication  proves  remuncr- 
Blivp,  the  autlior  goes  about  proclaiming  that  he 
has  been  outwitted  or  defrauded.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  publication  hod  proved  a  dead  loss,  it 
trould  never  enter  tho  author's  head  to  refund  the 
cash  he  had  received,  or  to  divide  the  deficit  with 
the  publisher.  It  must  be  obvious,  that  such 
conduct  is  childish  in  the  extreme.  In  no  trade, 
except  literature,  would  such  an  outcry  bo  heaitl 
with  tho  least  tolerance-  No  commercial  men, 
except  pubbshers,  are  ever  found  sharing  the  gains 
of  a  speculation  with  those  from  whom  they  made 
their  purchase.  If  Mundell  &  Son  hod  bought  a 
piece  of  land  from  Carapboll,  and  in  their  hands 
lla  rental  hod  multiplied  however  prodigiously, 
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they  would  never  have  dreamed  of  sharing  the 
increase  with  Campbell,  nor  would  Campbell  have 
ventured  to  expect  a  dividend.  It  is  eminently 
unreasonable  that  publishers  should  incur  odium 
for  conducting  their  business  on  ordinary  com- 
mercial principles.  Happy  is  that  author  by  whom 
a  publisher  is  able  to  moke  a  successful  specula- 
tion !  If  The  Pleasures  of  Hope  bad  not  been 
remunerative,  Campbell  woiUd  never  have  received 
great  simis  for  editing  magazines,  nor  a  pension  of 
£2(X)  a  year  from  government  whilst  quite  a  young 
man. 

STORY    OF   JANE    M'REA. 

On  tho  27th  of  July  1777,  an  incident  occurred 
on  the  Hudson  River,  which  temporarily  threw  a 
sad  discredit  on  the  British  arms,  then  engage<l  in 
the  hopeless  attempt  to  preserve  America  to  the 
British  crown.  An  American  army  under  Schuyler, 
was  posted  on  the  Hudson,  with  a  rear-guard  occu- 
pying Fort  Edward  on  that  river.  'The  British 
army  of  Qeneral  Bui;goyne  was  in  poesession  of 
the  chain  of  lakes  extending  towards  Canada.  At 
this  crisis,  there  resided  with  a  widow  close  to  Fort 
Edwards,  a  young  lady  of  New  York,  named  Jane 
M'Mea,  who  had  a  lover  named  Jones,  a  native 
loyalist,  serving  under  Burgoyne.  Her  brother 
wi-shed  her  to  come  to  him  in  a  safer  part  of  the 
country  ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  she  lingered  at 
her  friend  Mrs  M'NeiTs  house  at  Fort  Edward,  in 
II  dreamy  hope  of  meeting  her  loyalist  lover.  She 
was  a  lovely  girl  of  twenty,  extremely  intelligent, 
and  of  charming  manners. 

Tlie  British  army  had  a  number  of  red  Indiana 
in  its  employment,  to  astdst  in  harassing  the  nnfor^ 
tunate  colonists.  They  were  strictly  enjoined  only 
to  make  captures,  and  not  to  commit  murder  ;  but 
it  was  impossible,  by  an  injunction,  to  control  such 
wild  natures.  The  fact  is,  that  they  shed  blood 
in  many  instances,  and  so  left  an  indelible  disgrace 
on  the  British  name  in  that  country.  On  the  day 
above  stated,  a  party  of  them  assail^  Mrs  M'Neil's 
house,  and  bore  ou  herself  and  hei  guest  Mias 
M'fiea,  as  prisoners,  designing  opparently  to  carry 
them  both  to  the  British  camp.  They  were,  how- 
ever, pursued  by  some  American  soldiery,  who 
fired  upon  them.  Mrs  M'Neil  was  brought  -into 
camp,  but  of  Jane  M'Rea  only  the  scalp,  with  her 
long  Bowing  hair,  wos  forthcoming.  The  poor  girl 
had  been  shot  by  her  own  countrymen,  and  the 
Indians,  seeing  ner  dead,  had  brought  away  the 
bloody  trophy,  which  they  are  accustomed  to  tear 
from  tho  bodies  of  their  enemies. 

This  tale  of  woe  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  American  people.  It  was  universally 
believed,  tliat  tho  Indians  had  raurdere<l  Miss 
M'Rett,  notwithstanding  the  palpably  contradictory 
fact,  that  thev  had  preserved  the  older  lady.  The 
love  affair  aJded  romance  to  the  tragic  story.  It 
was  belli  as  a  terrible  example  of  tho  wickedness 
of  employing  the  Indians  in  a  civilised  wariaiv. 
Poor  Jones  withdrew  in  extreme  grief  to  Canada, 
where  he  lived  to  grow  old,  but  was  always  sad, 
and  never  married.  Jane  lies  bnried  in  the  small 
village  cemeti-ry,  near  Fort  Edward,  beside  the 
grave  of  her  fiienil  Mrs  M'NeiL* 


*  This  toconnt  of  the  tngvdy  ' 
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uwinrDABT  Aooouinr  of  oKaBERT,  UAOiGiAir 
AND  popa 

U  WM  a  pecoliat  fMtore  of  the  middle  aace,  tlint, 
oaSd  the  genenl  mass  of  ignonmce,  inoividiuik 
■on  poMcased  of  euch  enormous  mental  powers, 
■ad  ao  hr  in  advance  of  their  age,  that,  while  the 
xmI  cifecta  of  their  great  undcistonding  were  lost, 
tltair  names  become  trnvcloped  in  a  mist  of  super- 
■tUiotu  wonder  which  gave  them  the  repute  of 
npeniatanl  gitmta.  A  very  remarkable  example 
^»w  fnniished  bj  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  cen- 
i  period  m  the  hist'sry  of  Western  Europe 
wna  not  remarkable  for  its  intellectual 
ocvi  ii  pment  It  was  France  which  then  produced 
A  Ttmui  named  Qerbert,  of  whom  the  old  chro- 
Itiaen  tell  us  that  the  highe.st  science  then  kno^vn 
iMSlMtl  to  be  beneath  his  notice,  wlule  his  mecha- 
BJeal  i&rentions  were  the  world's  wonder.  From 
lb*  aeooant  which  William  of  Malmesbuiy  gives  of 
Ui  otgm  worked  by  hot  water,  we  might  bo  led 
to  bdierc  that  he  was  not  unacquainted  with  the 
power  of  Bt«am.  We  cannot  be  surprised  if  such  a 
■ao  became  the  subject  of  innumerable  legends, 
ereninhis  own  time,  and  the  hist oriim  just  quoted, 
wbo  liv«d  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  centurv, 
hta  collected  some  of  tbem,  which  ore  not  only 
cariooa  in  tbemaelreo,  bat  place  in  an  interesting 
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in   which    science   was    then 


Aoc^  tliose  legends,  Gerbcrt  made  his 

dMA  1  i  as  a  monk  of  Fleury  ;  but,  dis- 

mti0&<-  unintellcctual  lite  which  he  led 

Ibaa,  I  .    I'lm  Ids  monastery  by  night,  and 

"vBt  U>  Spain,  to  study,  among  other  things,  the 
roilt  Ddences  at  Toledo.  This  place  was  the  great 
'-,:  f  lf~,ming  among  the  Arabs  of  Spain;  and, 
■■  -.I- 1:^-  Ui<  CliTLslians  of  tho  middle  ages,  Arabian 
»ic&o«  was  equivalent  with  macic  and  sorcery. 
<ici^eit,  according  to  tlie  legend,  lodged  at  Toledo 
«itk  a  8az«oenic  'philosopher,'  whose  friendship 
he  gabled  \tj  his  liberality  (for  ho  seems  to  have 
Intn  poaaeaaed  of  wealth;  and  by  the  prospect  of 
•dvawaaent  in  the  world,  and  whose  fair  daughter 
IwMllM  attached  to  the  young  student  by  more 
laadar  fediaga.  The  philosopher  instnicted  Qerbert 
is  all  hidden  knowledge,  and  commimicated  to 
Ilia  freely  all  his  books,  with  the  exception  of  one 
v.isae.  contnining  'tlie  knowledge  of  his  whole 

•       •  n^  could  induce  him  to  impart  to 

1   '  T    .     .  tie  latter  became  more  eager  to 

uhtjki  wlut  was  so  Btrictlv  forbidden.  At  length, 
with  the  aariatanoe  of  the  young  lady,  Gerbert 
tmehovasly  pliod  the  Saracen  with  wine,  and, 
whila  he  was  asleep  in  his  bed,  took  the  book  from 
under  hia  pillow,  where  it  was  concealed,  and  fled. 
Tfaa  ffif— "  awoke,  ixirccived  liia  loss,  and  having 
l>aiii>wi>1  by  his  knowledge  of  the  stars,  the 
robber  and  toe  road  he  had  taken,  pursued  liim 
vitheut  delay.  Gerbert  also  had  become  acquainted 
wilii  the  Btta%  and  througli  them  he  was  made 
r.vara  of  the  neanicai  of  his  pursuer,  and  of  the 
'Uigor  which  thnetcncd  him,  and  ho  adopted  an 
'.ogadoua  rtnit^g*'"  Coming  to  a  wooden  bridge, 
Im  took  ahelter  nniler  it,  and  8U.<!pcn<Icd  himself  to 
tV>  wnodwvrrk,  ao  aa  to  touch  neither  earth  nor 
luur  Tlii'O  the  Sancen,  whoso  knowledge  of 
'I  t'.  ■  iiiuTviiMSita  reached  only  to  those  two 
cicBiBDtii,  found  himai'lf  taddenly  at  iiaalt,  and 


returned  home  to  make  further  experiments  in  Lis 
art.  He  soon  obtained  the  further  knowledge  lie 
required,  and  again  wont  in  pursuit  of  Gerbert; 
who  meanwhile  had  arrived  on  the  sea-coast,  and 
there,  by  means  apparently  of  his  stolen  book, 
called  up  the  Evil  One,  to  whom  ho  sold  himself, 
on  the  condition  that  the  latter  should  protect 
him  from  the  Saracen,  and  convey  him  safely  over 
tho  sea  to  France. 

William  of  Slalmesbury  here  interrupts  Ids 
narrative  to  state  his  reasons  for  believing  that 
Ocrbert  had  really  entered  into  a  league  with  the 
devil  ;  and  then  goes  on  to  state  that,  on  his 
nrrivid  in  Franco,  ho  opened  a  school  at  Orleans, 
where  he  was  respectea  by  all  the  great  scholars 
of  the  age,  and  had  among  his  pupUs  the  sons  of 
Hugh  Onpet  and  the  Emperor  Otho,  and  other 
remarkable  peraons.  When  Robert,  tho  son  of  tho 
i'ormer,  became  king  of  France  (a.d.  997),  he  made 
his  old  instructor,  Gerbert,  archbishop  of  Rheima. 
His  other  pupU,  Otho,  who  had  succeeded  his 
father,  Otho,  as  Emperor  of  Germany,  afterwanls 
raised  Gerbert  to  the  archbishopric  of  Ravenna, 
and,  through  that  emperor's  influence,  he  was 
subsequently  (in  999^  elected  pope,  'ITius,'  says 
William  of  llalmesDmy,  '  he  followed  up  his 
fortune  so  successfully,  with  tho  aid  of  the  devil, 
that  he  left  nothing  imexecuted  which  ho  had  \ 
once  conceived.' 

The  same  old  historian  gives  another  story  of 
Gerbert's  shrewdness.  There  stood  in  the  Ciunpus 
Mortius  at  Rome,  a  statue,  having  tho  forefinger  of 
the  right  hand  extended,  and  inscribed  on  tho  head 
the  words,  '  Strike  here ! '  Many  had  believed  that 
by  obeying  this  injunction,  they  would  discover  a 
treasure,  and  the  statue  had  thus  been  much 
mutilated  by  ignorant  people  ;  but  Gerbert  saw  at 
once  its  meaning.  Marking  where  the  shadow  of 
tho  finger  fell  ot  noonday,  when  the  sun  was  on  i 
the  meridian,  he  placed  a  mark  on  tho  spot,  and 
returning  thither  at  night,  accompanied  only  by  a 
trusty  servant  carrying  a  lantern,  he  caused  tho 
earth  to  open  by  his  accustomed  arts,  and  a  spacious 
entrance  was  displayed.  Advancing,  they  saw 
before  them  a  vast  palace,  with  walls  of'^  gold, 
golden  roofs— in  fact,  everything  of  gold  ;  golden 
soldiers  playing  with  golden  dice  ;  a  king  of  the 
same  metal  at  table  with  his  queen  ;  delicacies  set 
before  them,  and  servants  waiting ;  vessels  ol 
great  weight  and  value,  the  scidpture  of  which 
surpassed  nature  hcnieli'.  In  the  innermost  part  of 
the  mansion,  a  carbuncle  of  tho  first  quality, 
though  small  in  appearance,  dispelled  the  darkness 
of  night  In  tho  opposite  comer  stood  a  boy,  with 
a  bow  bent,  and  the  arrow  drawn  to  tho  head. 
When,  however,  the  visitors  attempted  to  touch 
any  of  these  objects,  all  the  figures  appeared  to 
rush  forward  to  repel  their  presiunption.  Gerbert 
took  warning,  and  controlled  his  desires ;  but  his 
man,  possessing  less  self-control,  Bttemptc<l  to 
purloin  a  knife  from  the  table,  and  instantly  the 
figures  all  started  up  with  loud  clamoiu,  the  boy 
let  fly  his  arrow  at  the  carbuncle,  and  in  a  moment 
all  was  darkness.  Qerbert  compelled  his  servant 
to  restore  the  knife,  and  then,  with  the  aid  of  the 
lantern,  succeeded  in  making  their  escape.  It  is 
hanlly  necessary  to  add  that  the  entrance,  then 
closea  up,  has  never  since  been  found. 

This,  aa  well  as  the  next  story,  has  been  repeated 
in  different  forma,  and  in  relation  to  diueient 
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OERBERT,  MAOICIAS  AKS  POPE. 
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CROUWZLt,  KARL  Or  ESSEX. 


l)eibonii.  Before  Oca-bert's  great  advancement  in 
the  world,  he  cast  the  head  of  a  bUiIuc,  which,  by 
meanR  of  astrologj',  ho  endowed  with  the  property 
that,  if  questioned,  it  would  return  an  answer, 
and,  moreover,  would  speak  nothing  but  the  truth. 
The  first  question  put  by  Gerbert  was  :  '  Shall  I 
lie  pope  1 '  to  which  the  head  replied,  '  Yes  ! '  He 
then  asked  when  he  should  die,  and  was  told  that 
he  would  not  die  until  he  had  sung  mass  in  Jeru- 
Bolem.  Gerbert  believed  he  had  thus,  in  his  own 
hands,  the  power  of  prolonging  his  life  indctinitely, 
simply  by  not  going  to  Jerusalem.  He  became 
]X)pe  xn  duo  time  ;  but  he  was  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  church  in  Rome  which  was 
popularly  called  Jerusalem.  One  day,  while  in 
the  height  of  his  prosperity,  he  performed  mass  in 
that  church,  and  was  at  the  same  time  suddenly 
seized  with  sickness.  On  inquiry,  he  learned  the 
name  of  the  church,  and  then,  remembering  the 
prophecy,  he  perceived  it  was  fulfilled,  and  pre- 
jNired  for  his  death,  which  soon  followed. 

The  same  story  is  told  in  a  more  romantic  form 
by  another  e.irly  w^rit<r,  Walter  Mapcs.  Mapes's 
version  introduces  a  faiiy-like  being,  named  Meri- 
diana,  as  greatly  affecting  the  dcituiy  of  Gerbert. 
It  also  states  that  Gerbert,  when  pope, '  out  of  fear 
or  reverence,'  always  avoided  partaking  of  the 
Eucharist,  using  sleightof-hand  to  keep  up  appenr- 
anccs  before  the  people.  It  concludes  as  follows  : 
Gerbert,  when  assured  he  was  soon  t<i  die,  called 
together,  in  a  great  meeting,  the  cardinals,  the 
clergy,  and  the  populace,  and  there  publicly 
made  a  full  confession  of  his  life-  He  aften^Tirds 
made  on  order  that,  in  future,  when  the  pope  in 
person  consecrotod  the  bread  and  vine,  instead  of 
taking  it  himself  with  his  back  turned  to  the 
congregation,  he  should  turn  round  and  do  it  in 
the  view  of  everybody.  The  few  days  which 
remained  to  him  he  passed  in  sincere  penitence,  and 
he  made  at  last  a  very  religious  death.  He  was 
burieil  in  the  church  of  St  Jtilm  Latcmn,and  it  was 
said  that  Ids  marble  tomb  in  that  church  sweated,  or 
exuded  water  l)efore  the  death  of  people  of  note  ; 
the  water  becoming  a  perfect  stream  when  it 
prognosticated  the  death  of  the  wpc,  and  at  other 
times  varying  in  quantity  according  to  the  rank  of 
the  individual  whose  death  was  thus  announced. 

Most  of  our  readers  will  rtinembcT  how  tliis 
story  of  the  equivocation  of  dj-ing  in  Jerusalem 
was,  at  a  much  later  period,  transferred  to  our  King 
Henry  IV. 
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SunU  Naau'itu  and  Celsiu,  martjrs,  abont  68.  St 
Tiotor,  pope  luid  martjr,  201.  8t  Iunoc«nt  I.,  pope  and 
confessor,  117.  St  Saupson,  bishop  and  coufessor,  about 
66«. 

Som. — Jacopo  Saanuaro,  Italian  poet,  1468,  Naples; 
Joseph  L,  Emperor  of  Ocnnan;,  1678,  VientuL. 

DM. — ThoododoB  the  Younger,  Boman  emperor,  450, 
CmttantinnpU ;  Pope  Innocent  VIII.,  1492;  Thomas 
Cromwell,  Barl  of  Enex,  bobcjided  on  Tower  Hill,  1640; 
Joha  Speed,  hiatorical  writer,  1 C29,  Cripplct/att,  London  ; 
Biobard  Oorbet,  biabop  of  Norwich,  bnmoroui  poet,  1635  ; 
Abnbam  Cowley,  niotApbrsical  iKwt,  l'i67,  ChrrUry, 
Sxirrty  ;  Conycre  Mi'Idleton,  philosophiral  nnd  historical 
sulbor,  1760,  BiMtrtham;  Oeoij*  Bubb  XiodingloD, 
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intriguing  politician,  1762;  Mnximilien  Isidore Robespierra, 
terroriiit  autocrat,  guillotined  at  Paris,  1794  ;  Oiaaeppa 
Soiti,  musical  composer,  1802,  Berlin  ;  Sultan  Selim  III., 
anaasinated  at  Constantinople,  1808  ;  Aodocbe  Junot, 
Due  d'Abrastei,  Bonapartiat  genetal,  1813,  Monlpdier ; 
Marshal  Mortier,  Bonapartist  general,  killed  at  Paris  bj 
Ficschi'a  '  infernal  machine,'  1835 ;  John  Qeorge  Lambton, 
Earl  of  Durham,  Liberal  statesman,  1840,  Coica,  ItU  of 
Wight;  Joseph  Bonaparte,  ex-king  of  Spain,  1844, 
Flonnce ;  John  Walter,  proprietor  and  conductor  of  Tkt 
Tima  newspaper,  1847,  London  :  Charles  Albert,  ex-king 
of  Sardinia,  1849,  Oporto  ;  Mortimer  (Jollin*,  poet  and 
novelist,  contributor  to  Punchy  and  author  of  Swt€t  A»M 
Page,  Ac,  1876. 

JACOPO  8ANNAZAB0. 

Among  the  highest  sums  ever  paid  for  poetical 
composition,  most  be  included  tne  6000  golden 
crowns,  given  by  the  citizens  of  Venice  to  San- 
nazoro,  for  his  six  eulogistic  lines  on  their  city, 
thus  translated  by  Jonn  Evelyn,  the  amiaUe 
author  of  Sylva. 

'  Neptune  saw  Venice  on  the  Adria  stand 
Finn  as  a  rock,  and  all  the  set  command, 
"  Think  'st  thou,  O  Jove !"  said  he,  "  Rome's  walk 

excel! 
Or  that  jirotid  cliff,  whence  false  Tarpein  fell  ? 
Grant  Tyber  best,  view  both ;  and  you  will  say, 
That  men  did  those,  gods  those  foundations  lay." ' 

Ilowel's  lines  on  the  '  stupendons  site  and  struc- 
ture '  of  London  Bridge,  are  evidently  imitations  of 
Sannozaro's  on  Venice : 

'  Wlien  Nojitune  from  his  billows  London  spied, 
Brought  proudly  thither  by  a  high  apring-tidc. 
As  throti^h  a  floating  wood,  he  steered  .-uong, 
And  dancms  castles  clustered  in  a  throng ; 
When  he  bdcid  a  mighty  bridge  give  law 
Unto  his  sargcs,  and  tncir  lury  awe. 
When  such  a  shelf  of  catnmcts  did  roar, 
As  if  the  Thames  'M-ith  Nile  had  changed  her  shore; 
When  be  snch  mossy  walls,  such  towers  did  eye, 
Such  posts,  such  irons  npon  his  back  to  lie  ; 
When  such  vast  arches  he  olwcrved,  that  might 
Nineteen  Rioltos  make,  for  depth  and  height ; 
When  the  cerulean  gotl  these  things  surveyed. 
He  shook  his  trident,  and  astonished  said  : 
"  Let  the  whole  earth  now  all  hor  wonders  comit, 
ITiis  bridge  of  wonders  is  the  i>anunoimt  1 "  ' 


THOMAS   CROMWKLL,   EABL   OF   ESSEX 

English  history  boasts  of  two  great  men  who  bore 
the  name  of  Cromwell,  each  of  whom  was  the 
instrument  of  a  great  revolution,  not  only  political, 
but  which  affected  tho  whole  frame  of^  society. 
The  first  of  these  men,  Thomas  Cromwell,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  son  of  a  blacksmith  at  Putney, 
who,  having  saved  money,  became,  according  to 
some,  a  brewer ;  or,  occoixllng  to  f/theis,  a  fuller. 
His  son  Thomas  received  a  tolerable  school  educA- 
tion,  after  which  he  spent  some  years  on  the 
continent,  and  made  himself  master  of  several 
foreign  languages.  His  original  occupation  appears 
to  have  beeji  of  a  mercantile  chotncter,  but  he 
turned  soldier,  served  in  Italy  under  the  Constable 
Bourbon,  and  was  present  m  1627  at  his  death 
and  the  sack  of  Home.  He  afterwards  resumed  hia 
ori!""'i  .•■iiiiig  of  a  merchant,  and,  retnming  to 
Ei]  raced  tho  profession  of  the  law.    lie 

BOiiii  ,    1  ...i  the  attention  of  Cordiiuil  WoUe/, 


tlCBARD  OO&BET. 
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who  made  him  his  Bolicitor,  and  employed  Iiiin  as 

ki!i  chief  a^nt  in  the  disstilution  of  the  monnsteries, 

liad  abandoned  to  tlie  powerful 

undation  of  colleges,   OnWolsey's 

:1  aMompanied  him  in  his  retirement 

:  t  he  was  soon  tins!  of  inactivity,  and 

■  I'A'k  to  court,  determined  to  push  his  own 

As  far  as  is  known,  he  never  deserted 
m-  I  Mil  master,  but  spoke  eloquently  in  liis  defence 
in  tho  Hotisc  of  Cummous,  of  wliich  ho  wtts  a 
member,  and  where  his  talents  for  business  were 
highly  commended  Cromwell  now  mode  hLs  way 
into  the  royal  favotir,  which  he  secured  by  his  bold 
mtid  able  counsels  in  the  king's  final  breach  with 
Rome,  and  he  soon  l>ecaine  the  principal  and 
confidential  minister  of  the  crown.  To  Cromwell, 
rndcCTl,  more  than  lo  anybcxiy  else,  we  owe  the 
i'.ivuilution  of  the  numaaterie's  and  the  c.stabli*h- 
iiii-iil  of  the  Reformation  in  England ;  and  these 
J.-T.  .it  rii'ii'Mireii  were  carried  through  entirely  l\v 
111-  ■,:v:ti.  :il>ilities,  courage,  anil  perseverance.  Of 
•'  whole  hatreil  of  tlie  Catholic  party 
.igainst  him  ;  but  he  was  strong  in  the 

r,  anil  was  niised  rapidly  to  we-Tlth  and 

The  estates  of  thf  dissolved  moiwsteries 

tvl    towarcLs    the    former ;    and,    besides 

'  of  the  highest  and  most  lucrative 

■  '•,  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  lfi36 

w.  '  lo  of  Baron  Cromwell  of  Okeham,  and 

!l  -  fterwards  he  was  created  Earl  of  12»sex, 

invested  with  the  order  of  the  Qart«r, 

i  lo  the  office  of  lord-high  chamberlain 

lD'I.   Tliis  great  man  eventually  experienced 

of  most  of  Henr\''3  confidential  ministers, 

'.-..rloaded  yviCh  favours  so  long  as  they 

.  but  the  first  loss  of  confiilcnce  wxit 

•''■•  ^-.(r-M.    He  was  actively  iiislru- 

ilie  marriage  with  Anne  of 

disapiKiinted  in   his  wifi;, 

upon  his  minister.    Arch- 

1     for    him    in    vain,    and 

li   wan  coiiitiiiltc<i   to  the  Tower  on   the 

■I    June    154(^),    attainte<l,  after    the    mere 

tLuluvr  uf  a  trial,  of  liigh  treason,  and  beheaded  on 

tKkS.'.lh  of  July. 

.V  of  Cromwell,  Sir  RoWrt  Williams, 

urt-favour    through    his    means,    and 

-'■'■.    He  rcceiveil  a  gntnt  from  the 

•  of  the  dissolved  monasteries  in 

„„.i    ..-til.li/^hed    his   family  at 

!  y.    He  wivs  tlie  grcat- 

,  ., veil,  the  Protector. 

'  &ICHAKD   CORBET. 

Riduud  Corbet,  Bucccasivcly  bishop  of  Oxford 
:  ml  Nontjtli,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  English 
I  ."U  <.if  hi.»  day.     IVirn  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 

lu»  wii  and     '■ ■  rccommcncled  liim   to  the 

Itruttr  of    .'  I    his    advancement  in    the 

tliiarrh  wiw  i:  .i.ite  with  his  abilities.   Bene- 

Tulcnt,  gPUTmu,  and  spirited  in  his  public  charac- 
ter—«mli)lr  iiu'l  air.  <tioiiatc  in  private  life — he 
irtrT\  ■  jxitrfinagc  of  the  great,  the 

apf>l>u  ii  of  the  good.     The  follow- 

tM  lines,  louud  ■Mii'.tim  on  the  Uy-h-Af  of  a  vulumc 
HI  Corbet't  \uif.nia,  convey  an  excellent  idea  of  Ids 
gouml  chiixarleT 

■  If  flowing  wit,  if  rmata  writ  with  caf  e, 
II  laamiag  roid  of  pwiaotry  can  please ; 


If  much  good-humour  joined  to  solid  sense, 
And  mirth  accompanied  with  innocence. 
Can  give  a  poet  a  just  right  to  fame. 
Then  Corbet  m.iy  immortal  honour  claim ; 
For  he  these  virtues  had,  and  in  his  lines 
Poetic  and  Iieroic  spirit  shiucs ; 
Though  bright,  yet  sohd,  pleasant  but  not  nidc. 
With  wit  and  wisdom  cipially  imbueil. 
Be  silent,  Muse,  thy  praises  arc  too  faint. 
Thou  want'st  a  jmwer,  the  prmligy  to  i>aint, 
At  once  a  poet,  prelate,  ami  a  saint' 

ROBESFIERRE. 

The  10th  Tliermidor  was  the  revolutionary  namo 
for  the  day  (the  28th  July  17()4)  which  brought 
the  tenuination  of  the  celebrated  Reign  of  Terror. 
Wliile  pressing  dangers  from  foreign  itivaders  and 
inlernal  enemies  surrounded  the  Revolution,  the 
extreme  party,  headed  by  Robespierre,  Barrcre,  St 
Just,  &c.,  had  full  sway,  luul  were  able  to  dictate 
numberless  atrocities,  under  pretence  of  consulting 
the  public  safetj-.  But  wnen  the  Revolution 
becflnie  comparatively  safe,  a  reaction  set  in,  and 
a  majority  in  the  Convention  arrayed  themselves 
against  the  Terrorists.  A  struggle  of  two  days 
between  the  two  parties  produced  the  arrest  of 
Robespierre,  Coutnon,  St  Just,  Lebas,  and  a 
younger  brother  of  Robespierre  ;  and  finally,  in 
the  uflemoon  of  the  S8th,  these  men,  with  some 
others,  their  accomplices,  mounted  the  scaffold  lo 
which  they  had,  during  eighteen  months,  consigned 
so  many  better  men.  Roljospierrc  died  at  the  ago 
of  tliirty-fivo. 

It  is  undoubted  that  many  of  the  most  frightful 
outrages  on  huinatiity  have  been  perpetrated,  not 
ill  wanton  malignity,  or  from  pleasure  in  inflicting 
pain,  but  in  tlio  blind  fervour  of  religious  and 
patriotic  feeling.  Wo  do  not  clmrge  St  Paul  with 
cnjelty  when,  as  Said,  he  went  about  '  breathing 
ihreatenings  and  slaughter,'  and  '  mnking  havoc  of 
the  church.'  St  Dominic,  who  led  on  the  massuicre 
of  the  Albigenses,  is  said  to  have  been  a  kindly 
man,  but  for  a  heretic  he  had  no  more  heart  than 
a  stone.  Indeed,  the  catalogue  of  persecutors 
contains  some  of  the  noblest  names  in  history. 

Had  Robespierre  himself  not  been  sent  as  deputy 
from  Arras  to  Paris,  he  probably  would  have  fived 
a  useful  citizen,  respected  for  his  probity,  benevo- 
lence, and  intelligence.  \Vlien  an  entcrjirising 
spirit  in  Arras  set  up  a  Franklin  !ighlning-con- 
(luctor,  there  arose  a  popular  outcry  against  his 
inijjicty.  '  Wliat !  shall  we  rend  the  very  lightnings 
from  the  hand  of  God  V  exclaimed  tne  tcrrifi^ 
people.  Robespierre  defended  Science  against 
Superstition,  and  won  a  venlict  for  the  innovator. 
Ho  was  apiM:))iiteil  a  judge  in  the  Criminal  Court 
of  Arras,  but  he  actually  resigned  his  office  rather 
than  sentence  a  murderer  to  death.  In  Paris,  ho 
dwelt  with  Madame  Du[>lay,  who  idolised  her  lodger. 
His  evenings  he  occasionally  spent  in  conversation 
with  her  and  her  daughter ;  sometimes  he  read  them 
a  jilay  from  Racine,  and  sometimes  took  them  to  the 
theatre,  to  see  some  favourite  tragedy.  Once  he 
proposed  to  leave  the  house,  saying :  '  I  compro- 
mise your  family,  and  my  enemies  will  construe 
your  children's  attnchment  lo  me  into  a  crime.' 
'  No,  no,'  replied  Duplay,  '  wc  will  die  together,  or 
the  people  will  triumpli.'  Similar  teidinioniea  of 
esteem  come  from  others  who  knew  Robespierre 
privately ;   yet  we  cannot  BUpposo  he  ever  com- 
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moiiJod  any  deeper  feeling  in  any  human  breast 
than  respect.  He  had  no  BPniality  ;  his  virtues 
were  all  severe  ;  he  wns  a  Purit.in  and  Precisian, 
and  perhaps  the  most  perfect  type  of  the  fanatic 
to  be  found  in  biography.  As  Mr  G.  H.  Lewes,  in 
his  Li/c  artd  Correspondence  of  Jlobeipierre-,  observes  : 
'  All  that  is  great  and  estimable  in  fanaticism — its 
sincority,  its  singleness  of  purpose,  its  exalteil 
aims,  its  vigorous  consistency,  its  disdain  of  worldly 
temptations — all  may  be  lound  in  Rol>e8pierre  ; 
and  those  who  only  contemplate  that  aspect  of  the 
man  will  venerate  him.  But  there  is  another 
aspect  of  fanaticism,  presenting  narrow-mindeii- 
ness,  want  of  feeling,  of  consideration,  and  of 
sympathy ;  unscrupuIouBness  of  means,  pedantic 
tmfolness,  and  relentless  ferocity ;  and  whoso 
contemplates  this  aspect  also,  will  look  on  Robes- 
pierre with  strangely  mingled  feelings  of  admiration 
and  abhom-nce,' 

It  was  the  intense  unity  and  energy  of  his  cha- 
racter that  carrie<i  Robespierre  so  quickly  to  power. 
His  mind  was  small  but  single  ;  not  any  of  its 
force  was  wasted.  When  he  first  spoke  in  the 
Assembly,  he  was  laughed  at ;  but,  said  Minibcau, 
with  the  prescience  of  genius:  'That  man  will  do 
somewhat ;  he  believes  every  word  he  says.'  It  is 
to  be  remembered  tliat  he  ran  the  career  by  which 
he  is  infamous  in  the  short  space  of  five  years  ;  hn 
arrived  in  Paris  as  deputy  from  Arras  in  1789,  and 
was  guillotined  in  17^. 

Robespierre's  person  was  in  striking  correspond- 
ence with  his  mind.     He  was  little,  lean,  and 
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feeble.  His  face  was  sharp ;  his  forehead  good, 
but  narrow,  and  largely  dcveloiicd  in  the  percep- 
tive organs  ;  his  mouth  was  large,  and  tlie  li])s 
thin  and  compressed ;  his  nose  was  straight  and 
small,  and  very  wide  at  the  iioftrils.  His  voice 
■was  hoarse  in  the  lower,  and  discordant  in  the 
higher,  tones^  and  when  in  a  rage,  it  scemetl  to 
change  into  a  howL  He  was  bilious,  and  his  com- 
plciion  livid,  and  thus  Carlyle,  in  his  French  Revo- 
lution, always  marks  him  out  as  '  the  sea^jreen.' 

His  wonts  were  few  and  his  habits  simple.  For 
money  he  liad  as  little  dwire  as  necessity  ;  and  ot 
his  death  his  worth  in  cash  was  no  more  than  £(?. 
Thus  as  easily  as  justly  did  he  win  his  title  of 
'The  Incomiptible.'^  He  drank  nothing  but  water  ; 
his  only  exccfsi  w.is  in  onuigoa  ;  theselie  ate  sum- 
mer and  wiutc]'  with  strange  voracity,  and  never 


did  his  features  relax  into  such  pleasantness 
when  his  mouth  was  engrossed  in  one.  His  lodg ' 
with  Dnplay  were  very  humble  ;  his  bed-room 
stuily  were  one  aportuicnt.  There  might  be  i 
a  bedstead,  covered  with  blue  damask  and  whil 
tli>wer8,  a  table,  luid  four  straw-bottomed  chairs. 
The  walls  were  studded  with  busts  and  portraits  of 
himself ;  and  two  or  three  deal-shelvea  contained 
the  few  books  he  cared  to  read,  and  Ids  mannscripta 
carefully  written,  and  with  many  erasures.  On  the 
table  there  usually  lay  a  volume  of  Racine  or 
Rousseau,  open  at  the  place  he  was  reading.  He 
went  to  bed  early,  rising  in  the  night  to  write. 
His  recreation  was  a  solitary  walk  in  the  Champs 
Elysees,  or  about  the  environs  of  Paris,  with  hu 
great  dog  Brount,  who  nightly  kci>t  guard  on  the 
mat  at  his  master's  door.  A  striking  jncture  might 
be  mode  of  the  lean,  anxious,  bilious,  precise  tri- 
bune, playing  with  his  colossal  rnastUE 

Considering  the  extent  of  his  infamy,  there  are 
singnlarly  few  anecdotes  preBerve<l  of  Robespierre. 
Mr  Lewes  describes.  In  the  words  of  a  certain  M. 
Legrand,  who  was  living  in  Paris  in  1849,  on  inter- 
view with  Robespierre,  at  which  you  ore  puzzled 
whether  to  laugh  or  shudder.  '  AL  Legrand,  writes 
Mr  Lewes,  '  boasts  of  his  acquaintance  with  Robes- 
pierre, whom  he  regards  as  the  best  abused  nuut  of 
nis  acquaintance.  To  him  Robespierre  was  a  very 
agreeable  man  in  society.  Ho  only  thinks  of  him 
in  that  light.  The  Reigu  of  Terror  is  a  sort  of  night- 
marc — he  no  longer  thinks  of  it.  There  is  one 
story  he  always  tellB,  and  I  regret  that  I  must  spdl 
it  in  the  telling,  wherein  so  much  of  the  enect 
depends  upon  tlic  gesture  and  the  quiet  seuilo  tone 
of  voice  ;  l)ut  such  as  it  is,  it  will,  I  think,  amuse 
the  reader.'  M.  Legrand  speaks — '  I  recollect  one 
time  being  at  Lebas  ....  where  he  went  veiy 
often  ....  I  heard  a  noise  upon  the  stain. 
"Stop,"  cried  L  I  thought  it  was  that  faxum 
(jester)  Robespierre  ....  for  he  was  very  meny 
....  in  society  [This  epithet  of  farotw  is  very 
piquant].  In  fact,  it  wua  he.  He  came  into  t^e 
[xirluur  ....  I  go  up  to  him,  and  say :  "  Citizen, 
vou  know  ....  or  you  ought  to  know  ....  that 
Al.  lA'gv.md,  my  kinsman — alas  1  he  is  condemned, 
and  to-morrow  morning  ....  [Here  a  very  signifi- 
cant gesture  imitative  of  the  guillotine  completes 
the  sentence]  ....  A  man,  citizen,  whose  innocence 
is  certain  !  for  whom  I  can  answer  as  for  myself  I 
....  And  the  life  of  on  innocent  man,  citizen, 
it  Lb  of  some  account ! "  Then  he  answen  me : 
"Let  lis  see,  let  us  see,  what  is  your  business t" 
....  (for  he  was  very  ogrccable  in  society — M.  de 
Robespierre).  I  tell  him  the  tale  ;  then  he  aski 
me,  "  At  whot  hour  does  your  friend  die  ?"  .  .  .  . 
ffor  ho  was  very  agreeable  in  society — M.  de 
liobcsjijerrc).  "Citizen,"  I  reply,  "ot  nine  o'dock 
precisely ! " — "  At  nine  o'clock  f  that  is  unfortonate  I 
for  you  know  I  work  Into  ;  anil  as  I  go  to  bed  hit<» 
I  rise  late.  I  am  much  a&aid  1  shall  not  be  up  in 
time  to  save  your  friend  ....  but  wo  sluill  aoe, 
we  shall  seel'  ....  (for  he  w.ns  very  agreeable  in 
societv — M.  de  Robespierre).  (Alter  a  uiort  psilM 
the  old  gentleman  continues.]  It  appeared  .  ,  .  , 
that  M.  de  Robespierre  had  worked  wry  hard  that 
night ;  for  my  poor  fricml  1  [Here  again  he  malca* 
the  guillotine  gesture].  It  is  nil  the  same !  I  UD 
sure  that  if  lie  Imd  not  worked  so  late,  he  would 
have  saved  my  poor  friend  ;  for  hu  was  vetjr 
agreeoUe  in  society— M.  de  Kobespieim' 
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It  wns  on  Uie  28th  July  1835,  Ibat  tliis  infernal 
tnachiue  wn-  i-  '  ■-•p,],  \rith  intent  to  destroy 
tb«  Froncli  ->  Fliilippe,  as  he  itxle  alonf' 

Um  lioet  of  :..-  - ual  Guoni,  on  the  Boulevard 

dn  Temple,  accompanied  by  his  three  sons  iind 
•oito.  Toe  machine  consisted  of  twenty-five  barrels, 
eluuged  with  rariouB  ipecics  of  misvsilcs,  which  were 
find  umiiltaneoualy  by  a  train  of  gunpowder.  Tiic 
king  and  his  tons  escaped  ;  but  &Ianhal  Morticr, 
I  Doc  lie  Treriso,  was  shot  dead,  and  nianv  other 
pwnwn  were  dangerously  wotmded.  Sucu  were 
UM  drcmnstances  under  which  one  of  Napoleon's 
OHaluIs,  after  escaping  the  perils  of  the  battle- 
fttH.  penshcd  in  a  tunc  of  peace,  in  the  streets  of 
Uie  capital,  while  in  the  service,  suite,  and  favour 
of  a  king  of  the  Orleans  branch  of  the  Boiirbons  ! 
It  ii  as  an  introduction  to  some  little  known  facts  of 
kia  aarlier  life,  that  we  liare  thus  briefly  stated  the 
dmu&stances  of  his  death. 

Biography,  like  history,  is  at  times  written  after 
a  itemfie  fatliion.  Like  the  fabled  shield,  gold  on 
OM  awe  and  silver  on  tiie  other,  not  only  the 
celoarilig  but  tlie  facta  of  a  life  seem  to  depend  on 
the  itand-pt^int  of  the  writer.  Before  us  lies  a 
Lale  publication  of  the  year  1813,  professing  to 
nra  An  inltrttting  Account  of  Diumavarte  and  hit 
xanitjy;  irvJA  (fit  Orininal  Name,  Pedigne,  and 
pnt^  TilU  of  Iht  MarthaU  and  OeneraU  who 
fv^fikt  hi*  BaUU*  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Rvjuia, 
Caaiawy,  <£e. ;  thitfly  exlracttd  from  the  Literary 
PmemaM,  viih  Amxliont  to  the  prttcnt  Time,  by 
At  EUltr.  Some  idnn  may  bo  formed  of  the 
ckatMlBr  of  this  brocJture,  from  the  fact  that 
It  dMUgca  most  of  tlie  family  of  Napoleon, 
and  iDany  of  Ms  marshals  and  generals,  with  the 
faalart  eruncs  ;  as  murder,  incest,  adultery,  forger}-, 
•ahnlranlr  robberies,  &c.  In  an  introductory  note, 
ill  editor  aays  :  '  Nor  perhaps  will  it  be  believed 
"  BrisKi,  who  dellironed  Louis  XVI.,  had  been 
in  a  [iriuting-ollico  in  London,  at  Uie 
«.  par  week,  as  corrector  of  the  pro*< ! ' 
Wa  hare  not  daewhero  seen  this  statement,  and  of 
eaasot  pronouna*  it  either  true  or  falie. 
true,  it  19  noteworthy  that  Brissot  was  nut 
jojy  one  of  those  be-spatfered  with  abuse  by 
eJitor'  aforesaid,  who  puMod  some  time  in 
This  is  what  he  writes  on  the  subject  of 
sketch: 
■  Mandud  Morlicr,  Duke  of  Treviso,  was  clerk  to 
Bbant  at  Dunkirk,  Mr  James  Bell,  now  of 
Ooart,  Thxogmorton  Street,  London,  who 
liiin  to  Alicante,  at  £26  per  annum.  There 
leaned  the  Spanish  language,  and  behaved 
"  ibly  welL  lie  then  left  \u»  situation  at  the 
;  of  tho  French  revolution,  and  went  back 
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threo  important  features,  we  turn  to  a  much 
more  pleasing  sketch  from  another  English 
pen- 
In  that  amusing  book,  entitled  itfune  and  Friend*, 
by  the  Lite  Mr  Oanliner,  of  Leicester,  the  author 
gives  tho  following  account  of  a  visit  he  made  to 
I'iuis  in  July  1802 :  '  One  of  my  first  objects  in  Paris 
was  to  he  present  at  the  file  on  the  14th  of  July,  the 
anniversary  of  the  revolution,  and  for  this  purpose 
my  fiiciul,  Mr  Caye,  procured  mo  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  General  Mortier  from  Mr  Sylvester,  of 
Manchester,  with  whom  Mortier  lia<l  served  his 
clerkship  as  a  merchant.  On  my  arrival  I  fo'md 
the  general  was  commander  of  the  city,  residing 
at  the  Etut  Major,  what  wo  should  caU  the  Horse 
Guards  of  Paris.  ...  I  had  received  a  note  from 
General  Mortier,  afterwards  Duke  of  Treviso,  to 
dine  with  him,  and  bring  my  friencL  This  was 
very  agrceablo  to  me,  as  Mr  Fichet  spoke  the 
language  like  a  native.  My  friend  was  overjoyed 
at  the  thoughts  of  this  visit,  and  was  in  a  bnn(ued 
perplexities  how  he  should  dress  for  the  occasion. 
The  first  article  laid  out  was  an  embroidered  shirt 
tliat  cost  twelve  guineas,  with  loads  of  rings, 
chains,  and  trinkets.  When  attired,  I  confess  we 
did  not  look  as  if  we  belonged  to  the  some  species. 
Having  driven  to  tho  Etat  Major,  wo  were  receivcfl 
by  a  file  of  soldiers  at  the  gate,  who  presented 
oims.  Wo  were  ushered  into  the  dramng-room, 
and  introduced  to  the  general,  to  Madame  Morticr, 
another  lady,  and  tlie  general  oflicers,  Menou, 
Soult,  and  Lefevre.  The  coats  of  these  warriors 
were  covered  with  gold  upon  the  arms  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  wrist ;  you  could  scarcely  sec  tho 
scjirlet  cloth  for  oak-leaves  and  acorns  wrought  in 
gold.  When  we  had  sat  down  to  dinner,  I  noticcl 
two  vacant  places  at  table,  which  were  soon  fillcil 
up  by  the  sergeant  and  corporal  npou  guard,  who 
had  just  received  us  at  the  door.  This  was  one  of 
tlie  outward  signs  of  liberty  and  equality  ;  they 
behaved  well,  and  retired  just  before  the  dessert 
was  brought  in.  Wo  had  an  elegant  dinner  ;  some 
things  surprised  me — the  eating  of  riiie  melon  to 
Iwiled  beef,  and  drinking  sixteen  sorts  of  wine  at 
dinner.  A  fine  embroidered  garqan  was  incessantly 
bawling  in  my  ear  some  new  sort  he  had  upon  his 
tray.  I  satisfied  him  by  tasting  all,  and  it  viaa 
well  I  did  BO,  for  you  get  no  wine  afterwards.  Jfy 
friend  was  the  admiration  of  tho  ladies,  and  had 
the  whole  of  their  conversation — a  sort  of  small- 
talk  in  which  ho  greatly  excelled.  For  my  part, 
I  was  comi>elled  to  be  silent,  not  having  that 
enviable  fluengr ;  and  my  taciturnity  excited  tho 
attention  of  ifenou,  who  asked  ino  "What  the 
English  thought  of  tho  French  i"  Mortier,  who 
spoke  our  language  perfectly,  was  kind  enough  to 
be  my  inleri)rct«"r,  and  I  replietl :  "  We  thought 
them  a  fine  gallant  nation,  great  in  science  ond  in 
anus."  This  produced  a  smile  of  satisfaction,  and 
was  probiiblv  tlie  first  sentiment  of  the  kind  they 
had  heard  from  an  Englisliman.  "We  have  the 
same  opinion  of  you,"  replied  the  Egyptian  general ; 
"  you  are  as  great  upon  sea  as  we  orw  upon  land. 
What  folly  is  this  fighting  !  Could  we  but  agree, 
the  world  might  be  at  peace  j  England  and  France 
could  govern  Europe.  What  do  you  think  of  the 
Consul?"  continued  he.  "Why,  we  think  him 
nitlier  an  ambitious  gentleman  ;  we  have  a  notion 
that  he  will  not  lung  oe  satisfied  with  being  Primo 
CkiusoL  but  will  aedore    himself   solo    Consul ; 
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f.:.-.  v:i.:-,t  ll..:!.'.''::  'A  th«;  iilktt'.it*::U:r  ¥n!M,yV:rjai 
';».a)/< ;,  ';."/",  rX!-M\.  lu  tuV^r  for  th«!  'l>:llfa- 
I/'t»<-»,  '*/;.,  i».-i>,  Mr  I>:w-lx  Iy<y'I,  th'in  a  'lixA^ntiii:/ 
iii.iii>.*''t ,  wU'i  (</<-.vh'W  «it  IJ'/I<  Iaii':  Oiaptl,  Fail*- 
i»'/«tt(,  dv.rjt  tli««'!  «iil'->!  fr'/iri  Mi»rich'*t':r.  H% 
f.u\mj\iii:ui\y  iiiiinitA  .\Ii>-.  Joi.';-,  tjj':  'liiu;/liU:r  of 
(t  MA(i>.li<.r.i>:r  h:ii>k"r,  tifi'l  )/<:<>iirii<:  a  jiartn<:r  in  th':; 
•iiKM!  v/";!!  kii'jWfi  firm  of  .lon'r":,  t^tyl,  oc  Co, 
<<(  lifiU'lon  iiii'l  .Mati':>i':».t<-r.  IIm  fs<<n,  Samut:! 
J'.(ic:«  !/<./'),  wfi",  a  f'!W  V'::in»  ago,  <:l<:vato'l  to 
tli<:  (/'-';«;i;;<;  l#y  th':  till'!  of  (^,r<\  < )vi-rr.t'ilii:.  W|j<;ii 
it  I-;  ii/l<l<-<l  tij.-it  t)i<:  »i:itli';r(i:iti'-.;i|  UiUiT  at  tliC 
.Mull' Ui-:U:r  Ai!iil>:iiiy,  at  tti';  nain':  ]>':n'Mi,  vaii 
Pr  b.ill'//!,  iiflJ;rwaplil  (Xj  <M;l<;hnit*:<l  for  lliH 
clK'ifii'jil  AmvaiVi'ii-a,  ari'l  uiijCTialiy  for  what 
Iiii4  li4-<-ii  \j:nufi\  tiic  law  of  'Icfiiiitc  proi>ortioii.'i, 
lit  )li<-  at<i»ii<:  tli<Tory — <:iioii^li  lia>i  Wsn  sai'l  to 
clii-w  tliiit  tliix  i>ioviii>;ial  iu;m\i:ni\i:ni  iriMtitiition 
of  llir;  Inc.t  <;<!iitiiiy  wim  worthy  of  its  high  r<-j>u- 
tulloii. 

Hoiii'i  y<-iir.i  ii;;o,  lh<!  writer  h.'ul  Mjvcral  forivcr- 
rritioiiH  nil  till!  Kiiljifiit  of  thiH  acaihriny,  ilH  iiriiicitKil, 
itH  liiloi-H,  aii<l  iilnmni,  with  a  vmrniMc  Hiirvivor 
of  Ihc.  Iall<-r  liixly,  th);  lati;  John  .Moon-,  K.si|., 
l''.L.H,iii  wiioiu;  wniili)  is  till!  following  too  hrifif 
iKTiiiinl  of  till!  Hiilijrr.t  of  tliiii  notii^! :  'Aiiothc-r 
uliiili-nl  iif  lh>!  Maiii'.li<!Hli-r  Ai'.mli!iiiy,  whow  iiiilt- 
tiiry  luli-iilit  inlvnnriiil  him  ti>  high  rank  in  the 
iH-i'vii'ii  of  lijji  I'liiiiilry,  w.t*  thu  ci-lchratird  Manihal 
Miii'tii-r.  Ill-  wiiH  till!  Hon  of  a  iiiitrithant  at  Lyoiiii, 
wliii,  lii'iiig  ili-iiinMiN  that  IiIh  noii  hIiouIiI  iiriiuire  au 
iiiniiflit  iiiin  till!  KiigliHli  iiKithixlii  of  inaiiiifar.tiiring 
anil  of  lining  lniHinriix,  crnthini  over  to  Maiiclinstiir, 
anil  III'  Willi  jiliM'ril  ill  till!  acaili-niy,  hut  bihik!  tiiiin 
lii'l'iii'i'  I  I'lili'i'i-il  it.  It  hiiH  lii-i!!!  i'iT(iiii!oiiKly  Htatuil 
thill  Miiiiii-r  wiw  a  rli-rk  in  thii  Iiouhi!  nt  MuiHiri) 
S>lvniii'r  (t  Co.,  anil  (/'nloiii-l  SylvrKlwr  (of  lh« 
viiliiiitri'in)  liitM  hi<uu  inviitiducil  ill  niiinurtiou  witli 
him.  Iliit  it  wiut  tho  ciih>iicl'H  hnithrr  with  whum 
Miiilii'i'  wat  iiilimatp,  mid  lhi>nt  wiih  no  nimiiicrciaL 
riiiiniM'tinii  whali'Viir — nothing  but  pfiwinal  fricnd- 
i<lii|i  iH'twi'cn  thrill,  ll  III  Nii|i|Kiw'ir,  hitwcver,  that 
Miirtirr  whh,  fur  a  Hhnrt  limi-,  in  iiiinv  than  onu 
Miiiii'hriilrr  hiiiiHc  ;  not,  howi'ViT,  iiH  a  rh>rk,  hut 
n'l  u  yiiiiMggi<iilh<iiiuu  iH-i-kingtiMihlaiu  iiifonuathm 
(III  III  their  iiiimIi'm  (if  doing  hiiNiiicHM.  Mortier  did 
lint  iviimin  long  iu  Maiu-hcMtrr,  but  rctiiriml  to 
l''nini-«  whvn  Iho  war  broko  out.  llu  juincd  tho 
niiiiy,  when'  \\\*  military  taU'iitn  Uil  to  lii«  nipid 
ri»i<,  now  a  nialtor  of  liiHturv.  It  \a  to  IiIh  hoiinur 
thill,  li'iiriiing,  iiflor  hi<  had  riiti'ii  tu  n  high  niili- 
liiry  rank  and  iKwition,  that  his  old  friend 
Jaiiuii    Srlv«'Ht(<r    wiM    iu    enibarruKiH.!U    ukuiu- 
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of  th%  wcnri  i,  and  aj  L*  wi-  l^ria;  cjrri^i  tc  the 
Kar,  le  L^-ii.  sini-iii?.  Tt.e  Iri*  of  Wellington, 
yuiAi.''  at  tL*  tiiL»,  E^jpp»•i,  and  wLrn  he  saw  poor 
Whif/.^  coiidition,  teats  came  into  the  eyes  of  the 
man  wLo  has  >/«en  callr<l  "The  Iioa  Dnke."" 
S'iW.:/iaeritly,  Wild  bein;!  at  an  oatpi-n,  was  taken 
pri.v>Der  with  Eome  of  hii  m«n,  by  the  French 
troops,  and  they  were  marched  up'  the  country. 
The  officers  were  verv  civil  to  WUd,  an-l,  as  it  was 
their  cnstom  to  marcli  at  the  head  of  their  men,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  da^t,  ther  invited  him  to  join 
theui.  After  aome  d.iys  march  they  reached  head- 
quarters, and  on  reiwrting  themselves^  received  the 
honour  of  an  invitation  to  dine  with  Marshal 
Mortier,  then  commanding  a  garrison  town.  The 
invitation  contained  the  words :  "  Bring  ronr 
Eiigli.-h  iiri.«oner  with  you."  Poor  Wild  was  in 
no  plight  to  dine  with  a  marshal  of  France  ;  but 
his  captois  were  most  considerately  kind  One  lent 
him  a  nhirt ;  another  some  other  article  of  attire ; 
and  by  their  courteous  aid  he  found  himself  at 
length  presentable.  The  dinner  was  nchertki, 
everything  en  grand  regie;  and  at  length,  after 
cilfcc,  the  guests  rose  to  retire.  The  marshal 
rcrjucstcd  them  to  leave  their  prisoner  with  him  ; 
and  when  the  French  officers  had  withdrawn.  Wild 
was  astonished  to  hear  himself  addressed  in  i>lain 
English :  "  Well,  and  where  do  you  come  from  1" 
His  n!ply  was,  "From  beyond  Bochdale,  in 
Ijancxsliirc."  "  Well ;  and  how  'b  Dick  Crorapton  ? " 
In  this  familiar  style  Mortier  chatted  with  his 
astonished  guest,  naming  Smithy-door  and  other 
well-remembered  localities,  and  appearing  much 
amused  to  learn  tliat  his  old  ac<iuaintaiice,  Dick 
Cronipton,  was  then  town-major  of  Lisbon.  After 
a  pleasant  conversation  on  Lancashire  men  and 
lilacos.  Wild  was  reconducted  to  his  quarters,  and 
remained  some  time  in  prison.  He  succeeded, 
with  the  aid  of  a  kindly  girl,  in  effecting  his 
escape,  and  long  rambled  about  the  country,  under 
great  risks,  tiU  at  length,  by  the  aid  of  friendly 
contrabandistas,  he  m.-«lo  his  way  back  to  the  head- 
([uarters  of  tho  British  army.  After  attaining  a 
captaincy  ho  was  placed  on  }ialf-pay ;  Tetumeil  to 
Manchester ;  took  the  White  Lion  Inn,  Long 
Millgato ;  and  subsequently  went  to  keep  what 
were  then  calle<l  Tmkcr's  Gardens  (aftorwards 
Vauxhall  _Gnnlen.s),  Collyhurst.  IIo  married  a 
very  beautiful  girl,  who  did  not  a»:ist  him  in  the 
inn  ;  all  went  wrong  ;  and  ]K>or  Wild  was  taken  as 
n  debtor  to  L;ui«i8ter  Castle.  Ileaiing  a  bell  ring 
in  the  evening,  he  asked  what  it  was,  and  was  tola 
it  was  the  time  for  the  prisoners  to  be  locked  up. 
ilo  full  down,  and  espiied  on  Uie  spot    Dick 
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iiuo    Captain    Cronijiton,   and     on 

iiLoQl  MortiiT  asking  afl«r  liim, 

I,    I    knew    Mortier    very    well    in 


JOnX  WALTER.    OF   'THE   TIMES.' 

Hw  jierfection  of  liU'rsrr  bucccss  involves  the 

W^lvneUon  inf  the  man  of  fetters  with  the  mnn  of 

tattmiw    Next  to  the  iiuthor  is  tlie  puhlisher,  who 

carries  the  author's  wares  to  market,  and  suggests 

to  hini  whnt  oucht  to  be  produced,  and  indicates 

what  can  be  fitiM.    A  publisher  is  often  a  mere 

I  tdl^r  of  books  irivsjicotive  of  their  contents,  but  it 

'  jnnit  1«  obvious  that  for  the  due  fulfibnent  of  his 

Imictioits,   a   taste   for  and    dcligiit   iu   literature 

I  an  CMentiaL    It  was  through  a  happy  union  of 

'--■"i-ss  tact  with  literary  taste  that  the  House  of 

V  was  crowned  with  honour  and  fortune  ; 

i.. .    ihe    same   truth    we    find    iUustraleil    with 

brilliancy  in  the   story  of   the  House  of 

A»  there  hare  been  tliree  John  MurrayB,  there 
hurc  been  three  John  Walters — father,  son,  and 
'  'in.  John  Walter,  the  father,  was  born  in 
Old  was  known  as  the  '  logographic  printer.' 
lie  iicld  a  patent  for  Logography,  or  the  art  of 
priutii^  with  entire  wurtfs,  and  their  roots  and 
terminations,  in  addition  to  the  nsc  of  types  for 
■ingle  letters  ;  and  ]icrscvered  witli  his   t^chemc 

ft 1.    ..,m.ij   (ipposition  and   many   difliculties. 

I  used  to  lie  said  that  his  orders  to  the 

I  ■     rin    in  this    fashion:  'Send    me   a 

I  of    tj'pe    made    up    in    separate 

:  .')///,  wtt,  dry,  murder,  fire,  drtiul- 

tciout    outrage,  fearful    catamilij, 

ion,     honourable    gentlenutn,    loud 

titnr*,    i/riicivu$    majejity,   interesting   fetruiU,'   and 

tnrm.     lie  brought  out,  in  1785,  The  Daily   Uni- 

■■Ur,   the   title   of    which    he    clianged 

'    of    Januaiy   1768,   to   (world-faiiiuus 

"      r  '_!    ;  Itf.   Timet.     1  he  heading  of  the    early 

beM  wa»    as    follows:  The    Times,   or    Daily 

■'    "    -trr,  printed    lyogograjihicalhj.      Its 

'•'T  many  years  tlie   Times  exi8te<J 

li  ^■  "iih  its  daUy   brethixMi ;  now 

■  t  trouble    from    actions    at 

.us    writing.      In   1790,   Mr 

mO  for  a  couple  of  libels  on 

',  and   the   Dukes   of  York 
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1    eixtevn   mouths   by   the   intercession 
I'rmc«  of  Wales.    John  Walter  L  died  in 


M 


•  '      T  •     '"  ".  r  II.,  bom  in  1784,  tliat 

of  the  first  newspaper 

Ml  a  youth,  in   1803,  ho 

■  r  and  sole  manager  of  the 

his  hand  became  manifest  in 

iidcncc  of  its  politics,  an<l  the 

Free  speech,  however,  Jiad 

■■*.      The    Times  denounced    the  mal- 

■'  I.r.Trl  Melville,  and  the  govemmenl 

ilidniwing  from  tjie  Wallers 

to  the  Customs,  which  had 

by    the    family    for    eighteen    years. 

wsr  between   NajKjlcon  ami  Austria 

i-j';!,  tl»e  desire   for  news  was  inti'nsc.     To 

i»»rt   the   Tinus,  the   packets   for   Walter  were 

»t    the  ontporta,  whilst    tlioso    fur   the 


ministerial  journals  were  hurried  to  London. 
Complaint  was  made,  and  the  reply  was  given 
that  tlie  editor  might  receive  his  foreign  papers 
fis  n  favour;  meaning  thereby  that  if  the  govern- 
ment was  gracious  to  the  Times,  the  Times  should 
be  gracious  to  the  government ;  but  Walter  would 
accept  no  favours  on  such  terms.  Thrown  on  his 
own  resources,  he  contrived,  by  means  of  superior 
activity  and  stratagem,  to  surjmsa  the  miniatiy  in 
early  mtelligence  of  events.  The  capitulation  of 
Flushing,  in  August  1800,  was  announced  by  the 
Times  two  days  before  the  news  had  arrived 
throtigh  any  other  chaimcl.  In  the  editorship  of 
the  paper  nc  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense. 
The  best  writers  were  employed  ;  and  wherever 
a  corresiKjndent  or  a  reporter  displayed  marked 
ability,  lie  w;i3  cjirefuUy  looked  after,  and  his 
faculty  utilised.  Correapoiidents  were  poste<l  in 
every  great  city  in  the  world,  and  well-cjualified 
reporters  were  despatched  to  every  scene  of  public 
interest.  The  del)atos  in  parliament,  law  pro- 
ceedings, public  meetings,  and  commercial  anaira 
were  all  reported  with  a  fulness  and  accuracy 
which  fillod  readers  with  wonder.  What  a  visionary 
could  scarcely  dare  to  ask,  the  Times  gave.  To 
other  journals,  imitation  alone  wtis  left.  They 
might  be  more  consistent  politicians,  but  in  the 
st-:iple  of  a  newspaper,  to  be  nearly  as  goo<l  as  the 
Times  was  their  nighest  pniise. 

The  public  were  not  .slow  to  appreciate  snch 
service,  and  to  rewanl  the  Times  with  a  yearly 
increase  of  circulation.  Next  to  Mr  Walter's  desire 
to  occupy  its  columns  worthilv,  was  his  anxiety  to 
print  it  off  BO  rapidly  as  to  Lc  able  to  meet  any 
demand.  The  hand-press  was  of  course  inailequate. 
As  early  as  1804,  he  assisted  Thomas  Martj-n,  an 
ingenious  compositor,  in  devising  a  new  macliine, 
and  only  gave  up  when  ho  had  exhausted  Ilia 
available  funds,  shortly  after,  Frederick  Koenig, 
a  German,  came  to  England  with  some  novel  ideas 
about  printing,  which  met  the  approval  of  two  or 
three  enteriirising  London  tradesmen  ;  and  after 
several  years  of  jiatient  and  expensive  experiment, 
Koenig  and  his  patrons  were  gratified  by  success. 
Mr  Walter  gave  an  order  for  two  of  Koenig'a 
Machines,  to  be  worked  by  a  steam-engine.  The 
Times'  pressmen  were  enraged  at  the  innovation, 
and  Mr  Walter  had  actually  to  set  up  the  new 
apparatus  iu  adjoining  premises,  to  be  safe  from 
their  violence.  On  the  29th  Isovcmbcr  1814,  a 
memorable  day,  the  Times  was  printetl  for  the 
first  time  by  steam-power.  The  nmiiber  impressed 
per  hour  was  llOo.  Improvement  on  improve- 
ment followed  on  Koenig's  invention,  until  at  this 
day  15,000  sheets  of  the  Times  are  printed  off  in 
a  single  hour ! 

Mr  Walter  acquired  a  noble  fortune  through  hia 
enterprise,  and  purchased  a  fine  estate  in  Berkshire, 
for  which  county  he  was  retunied  as  member  of 
p.irliament  in  1832  ;  he  resigned  his  seat  in  1837, 
in  consequence  of  a  difl'ereni'.e  with  his  constituents 
on  the  que.^lion  of  the  new  Poor  Law.  He  died  on 
the  2Sth  July  1847,  at  his  house  in  Printing  House 
Square,  Blackfriois,  the  scene  of  his  labours  and 
tnuiui)hs. 

Mr  Walter  was  succeedol  bv  his  son,  John 
Walter  III.,  born  1818.  Ho  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  member  for  Nottingham,  from  1847 
till  1859  ;  when  he  was  elected  for  Berks.  Under 
his  caro  the  Times  has  continued  to  llourisb. 
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St  Martha,  Tirgin,  sister  of  Mary  and  Laurua.  Sainta 
Simplicius  and  FouBtiniis,  brothers,  aud  their  sister 
Beatrice,  martyrs,  303.  St  Ol.tDS,  king  of  Sweden, 
martyr.  St  Olaus  or  Olave,  king  of  Norway,  martyr, 
103O.  St  Willinm,  bishop  of  St  Brieuc,  in  Brittany, 
confessor,  about  1234. 

Som. — Albert  L,  emporor  of  Germany,  1248. 

J!>i(!(f.— Philip  I.,  king  of  France,  1108,  MtUm  ; 
Sebastian,  king  of  Portugal,  killed  near  Tangicrs,  ITiTS  ; 
Thomas  Slnkely,  adventttrer,  1678  ;  Pope  Urban  YIII., 
1044  ;  Andrew  Marrell,  poot  and  politician,  1078,  Lrm- 
don ;  Benjamin  Bobins,  celebrated  mathematician  and 
experimenter  on  projectiles,  1751,  hladrat;  Augustus 
William  Ernesti,  editor  of  liiry,  1801,  Leijttlc ;  Anna 
Bclina  Stoniac,  farourite  singer,  1814,  Lnndon  ;  Willinm 
Wilberforoe,  philanthropist,  1833,  London  ;  Dr  Thomas 
Dick,  author  of  Turious  soientifio  vorks,  1867,  Bruuf/kty 
Perry,  ForfaTthxre. 

DISAPPEARANCE  OF   DON   SEBASTIAN    OF 
POKTUGAL. 

The  Btudenta  of  modem  European  liistory,  and 
the  renders  of  Anna  Maria  Porter's  novols,  are  weU 
aware  of  the  romantic  circumstances  under  which 
Don  Sebastian,  king  of  Portugal,  di.snpppared  from 
the  face  of  the  earth  in  1578.  This  enthusiastic 
young  king — ho  wn.s  only  two-and-twcnty— choso 
to  conduct  the  best  military  strength  of  his  counhy 
into  Marocco,  in  order  to  put  down  a  usurping 
sovereign  of  that  coimtry  ;  an  expedition  utterly 
extravagant  and  foolish,  against  which  all  his  best 
friends  counselled  him  in  vain.  He  fought  a 
desperate  battle  with  the  Moors  at  Alcazar,  per- 
formed prodigies  of  valour,  and  was  nevertheless 
BO  thoroughly  defeated,  that  it  is  said  scarcely  fifty 
of  his  army  escaped  alive.  A  body,  said  to  be  liis, 
was  rendered  up  by  the  Moors,  and  interred  at 
Belem  ;  but  the  fact  of  his  death,  nevertheless, 
remained  doubtful.  His  countrymen,  who  admircil 
and  loved  him,  considered  him  as  having  mysteri- 
ously disappeared,  and  an  idea  took  possession  of 
them  that  ho  would  by  and  by  reaijpear  and 
resume  his  throne.  Strange  to  say,  this  notion 
ciintinued  in  vigour  after  the  expiration  of  the 
time  within  which  the  natural  life  of  Sebastian 
must  have  been  circumscribed  ;  indeed,  it  became 
a  kind  of  religious  belief,  which  jiassed  on  from 
one  generation  of  Portuguese  to  another,  and  has 
even  survived  to  very  recent  times.  In  the  Time*, 
December  1825,  it  is  stated  as  '  a  singular  species 
of  infatuation,  that  many  perBons  residing  in  Brazil, 
OS  well  OS  Portitgal,  still  believe  in  the  coming  of 
Sebastian.  Some  of  these  old  visionaries  will  go 
out,  wrapped  in  their  large  cloaks,  on  n  windy 
night,  to  watch  the  movement*  of  the  heavens; 
and  frcqueutlv  if  an  exhalation  is  seen  flitting  in 
the  air,  reseniViling  a  fallen  star,  they  will  cry  out, 
"There  he  comes  I"  Sales  of  horses  and  other 
things  ore  sometimes  elTected,  payable  at  the 
coming  of  King  Sebastian.  It  was  this  fact  that 
induced  Jnnot,  when  aKke<l  what  he  would  be 
able  to  do  with  the  Portuguese,  to  answer : 
"  What  can  I  do  with  a  ]x;oi)le  who  were  still 
waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  and  King 
SebastLm}"' 
US 


THOMAS   STPKKLY. 

The  romantio  career  of  this  extraordinary  adven- 
turer hoa  furnished  materials  fur  the  novelist, 
dramatist,  and  poet.  He  was  of  a  good  family  in 
tho  west  of  England  ;  and  a  relative,  probably 
brother,  of  the  Sir  Lewis  Stukely,  sheriff  of  Devon- 
shire, who  arrested  Sir  Walter  CUdeigh.  His  father 
is  said  to  have  been  a  wealthy  clotliiej  or  manu- 
facturer of  woollen  cloths.  This  being  tho  moat 
lucrative  trade  of  the  period,  requiring  large  capital 
to  carry  it  on,  the  clothiers  were  considered  as  gentle- 
men, and  allowed  the  privilege  of  wearing  coat- 
armour.  StukelVs  place  of  birth  ia  doubtfuL  Tha 
long  popular  ballad  on  him  commences  thus  : 

'  In  the  west  of  England, 
Bom  there  was,  I  understand, 

A  famous  gaUant  in  his  days, 
By  birth  a  worthy  clothier's  son  ; 
Deeds  of  wonder  'bath  he  done. 

To  purchase  him  a  long  and  lasting  praise' 

But  in  the  drama  ascribed  to  Oeoi'ge  Feelc,  entitled 
The  Battle  of  Alcazar,  he  is  represented  saying : 

'  Thus  Stukely,  slain  with  many  a  deadly  stab. 
Dies  iu  these  desert  fields  of  Africa, 
Hark,  friends  I  and,  with  the  story  of  my  life. 
Let  mo  bezuilo  tho  torment  of  my  death. 
I  a  Eugland's  London,  lordings,  was  I  bom. 
On  that  brare   bridge,    the  bar  that  thwarts  tha 
Thames.' 

Otlier  accoiuits  R.iy  that  Stukely  was  a  natnral 
son  of  Henry  VIU. ;  and  again,  it  is  stated  that 
he  was  the  son  of  on  Englinh  knight,  br  an  Irish 
mother  of  the  regal  race  of  Mac  Mnrrougu,  and  he 
certainly  had  family  connections  with  the  principal 
nubility  of  Ireland.  It  is  certain,  also,  that  he  was 
bred  a  merchant,  and  acquired  an  immense  fortune 
by  m.irrying  the  daughter  of  nn  Alderman  Curtis. 
'This  lady,  whose  fortune  supplied  Stukely's  inordi- 
nate extrovasance,  represented  to  him  one  day 
that  he  '  ought  to  make  more  of  her.'  '  I  will,'  he 
replied,  '  make  as  much  of  thee,  believe  me,  as  it 
i.s  ptBisible  for  any  man  to  do  ;'  and  he  kept  bia 
word,  in  one  sense  at  least,  for  ha^dng  dissipated 
all  her  fortune,  he  stripped  her  of  even  ner  wearing 
ajiparcl  before  he  finally  left  her. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  says,  that  this  '  distingnishcd 
gixllont '  milled  it  at  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
witli  Raleigh,  and  the  best  of  the  time.  And  it 
would  seem  that  his  inordinate  pride,  vanity,  and 
ambition  were  considered  an  amusement,  rather 
than  an  insult  to  the  court.  His  first,  but  abortive 
enterprise,  was  to  found  a  kingdom  for  himself  in 
Florida ;  and  he  presumed  to  tell  Eliz-ibcth,  that 
he  would  rather  be  the  independent  sovereign  of  a 
molehill,  tlian  the  highest  subject  of  the  greatest 
monarch  in  Christendom.  At  another  tune,  he 
said,  in  hearing  of  the  queen,  that  he  was  deto 
mined  to  bo  a  prince  before  he  ilied.  'I  hope,' 
ironically  observed  Elizabeth,  'that  you  will  let 
us  hear  from  you,  when  you  are  settled  in  your 
principality.'  'I  will  write  unto  your  majesty,' 
htukelv  replied.  '  And  how  will  you  address  me  /' 
she  asked.  '  Oh  I  iu  the  style  of  a  prince,'  tho 
adventurer  with  great  coolness  repliea.  'To  our 
dear  aistorl' 

Stukely,  having  squandered  the  greater  part  of 
his  wealth,  went  to  Ireland  in  1563,  with  tlio 
sppucnt  inteotioa  of  settling  in  that  kingdoHL 
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He    ioon    cljljiined    considerul'le    itiSucnce    over 

^^■««"'  O'Neill,  the  most  i>owerf»l   of  the  native 

-tr^M^'*",  and  wa«  employed  by  the  govcrumcnt 

I  DMctiata  witli   lum.      When  Slinne   defeated 

tise  IMmdaua  Scots  at  Ballycastle,  Stnkely  wus 

y0r\tb  the  Irish  chief,  and  there  is  every  probability 

cJiat  it  vrag  by  his  generalship  the  victory  was 

Kkined.    Stnkely  aiiplied  for  lii>:;h  office  in  Ireland, 

DBl  onlv  obtBine<l  the  seneschalship  of  Wexfonl. 

liwiDg  nia  Irish  careex,  he  never  completely  gave 

np  hii  ehaiacter  of  merchant ;   he  still  retain(!d 

'      uipc,  which,  andiT  the  gtuse  of  peaceful  tradci-?, 

committed  infamona  piracies.    These  depredntiuns 

bdog  ftt  laat  traced  to  Stukcly,  he  Rniled  to  Spain, 

Uii  uKuning  to  be  a  jierson  of  greiit  consequence, 

VM  veU  received  at  the  Spanish  court 

•ThcTt!  did  Tom  Stukcly  glitter  all  in  gold. 
Mounted  upon  liis  jennet,  white  as  snow, 
SlniiiiiB  sn  I'bcelius  in  Kins  Pbili|>'9  court ; 
There, like  s  lonl,  famous  Don  Stukcly  lived.' 

i';.>m  Spain,  Stukcly  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
M  received  ;  and  at  the  great  navij  buttle 
!ii,  gained  by  Don  Jolm  of  Austria  over 
-...  1  ^.ks  he  commanded  one  of  the  mpol  ships. 
And  OB  Tavlor,  the  Water-poet,  in  his  CKuTch't  Deli- 
vmnee,  tells  us : 

'  Bome's  malice  and  Spain's  practice  still  concur 
To  vex  imd  trouble  West  Klizabetb ; 
With  Stukely  they  combine  to  raise  new  stirs  ; 
And  Iri'Iftriil-lii',igjtin>r  Stiikely  (irornisctU 
To  give  unto  the  1)0(h;'s  brave  bastard  son, 
Jiimns  Boncoiujiapiiii,  an  .'vmbitious  boy; 
And  StxJteJy  fnim  the  lojie  a  prize  hath  won, 
A  holy  ncooock'B  t-iil  (a  projier  toy) : 
Bat  Stusciy  was  iu  Mauritania  slain. 
Id  that  great  battle  at  Alcazar  fought' 

Gregory  XIU.,  having  created  Stukely  Baron 
Ham,  Viscount  Murrouf;li,  Earl  of  Wexford,  Mar- 
■fuis  of  Leinster,  and  Duke  of  Ireland,  supplied 
him  with  a  small  army  of  800  men,  with  whicli 
onr  odrcntni-er  sailed  from  Ostia,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  conijuering  Ireland,  and  annexing  it  to  tlie 


IKPp* 


dominions.     Calling  at  Lisbon  on  his  way, 

tian,  king  of  Portugnl,  on  the  point 

of  •  I  a  large  force  for  the  invasion   of 

V'.'  .    !   iinnted  to  join  this  expedition, 

■...:,'■  .it  of  Stukcly  at  once  assented — 

•anllex  of  hbtory.    Though  Stukely 

:Mti  a  pirate,  his  dashing,  gallant, 

'  '-  faupod  him  to  be  remeniliered, 

:  ni.an  h.is  sunk  into  oblivion. 

-TheLtfeand  De<i4hofUitFam<nu 

•iitly,  sna  commonly  sold  by  jiedlers   in 

r's  boyhood  ;  it  thiis  describes  Stukcl/s 

luu  iLiuX  (atal  Iiattle-field  : 

'  Upon  this  day  of  honour, 
Each  man  did  iihcw  Ids  banner, 

Moronro  and  the  king  of  Barbaty, 
l^lrta£kl  aud  all  his  tmin, 
BravvTy  ((littering  on  the  plain. 

And  gave  the  onset  there  most  valiantly. 

Moodr  was  the  slaughter, 
Or  raUiwr  wiUul  niunler, 

WImts  (bticore  thousand  ilghtiug-mcn  were 


Thmv  kin^  within  this  battle  died. 
With  forty  dukes  and  earls  beside, 
Tb*  lik«  will  never  more  be  fought  again.' 

PmI«'«  druna,  already  mentiouod,  there 


was  another  play  published  in  1605,  entitleil  Tltt 
Famoiu  JTiitory  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Captain 
Thomas  Stukely:  and  our  hero  is  thus  noticed  in 
HejTvood's  drcuna  of  Tf  you  knov)  ixal  Me,  you  know 
N'obody : 

'  That  renowned  battle, 
Swift  F.imc  desires  to  carry  round  the  world, 
Tlie  Ii.ittle  of  Alo.iz.ir  ;  wherein  two  kings, 
Besidi*  this  king  of  Barbary,  was  slain, 
King  of  Morocco,  and  of  Portugal, 
With  Stukely,  that  renowned  Englishman, 
That  had  a  spirit  equal  to  a  king, 
Mode  fellow  with  these  kings  in  warlike  utrife. 
Honoured  his  country,  and  concluded  life.' 


TUB   OOOD  WILDERFORCB. 

An  appellation  which  was  never  more  worlliily 
bestowed.  The  century  can  boii-st  of  greater  Jioh- 
ticiaus  and  abler  men  ;  but  none  ingrafted  him- 
self BO  peculiarly  in  the  affections  of  the  mosses — 
who  were  ever  ready  to  trust  his  measures,  because 
of  the  certain^  they  felt  that  he  acted  from  the 
highest  principles.  His  flow  of  words,  so  cLossic  and 
pure  in  their  arrangement,  added  to  a  remarkably 
sweet  voice — so  beautiful,  that  he  was  caUcd  '  the 
Nightingale  of  the  House  of  Commons' — made 
him  a  very  persuasive  orator.  Not  less  than  forty 
membew  were  influenced  by  his  speech  on  Lord 
Melville's  prosecution. 

He  was  bom  in  the  High  Street,  Hull,  where 
liis  ancestors  had  long  carried  on  a  Bucccssful  trade, 
and  educated  at  Kochlington,  and  then  at  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  where  his  life-long  friendship 
with  William  Pitt  and  Dr  Milner  commenced.  In 
their  company,  he  travelled  on  the  continent,  at 
which  time  the  religious  convictions  he  afterwards 
professed  were  fully  formed,  aa  expressed  in  the 
work  he  published — A  Practical  View  of  Chris 
iiamty.  Only  a  few  weeks  after  attaining  bis 
majority,  he  was  elected  member  for  his  native 
town,  and  for  forty-five  years  he  was  never  without 
a  scat  in  tlie  House,  exercising  there  the  greatest 
influence  of  any  one  not  in  office :  supporting 
Catholic  emancipation  and  parliamentary  reform  ; 
the  abolishing  of  lotteries  and  of  climbing-boys  ; 
and  last,  not  least,  the  great  object  of  his  life — the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  It  was  through  the 
persuasion  of  the  Ycnerablc  Clarkson  that  he  first 
turned  his  attention  to  this  subject ;  and  at  a 
dinner  given  by  Bcnnet  Langton,  he  con.sented  to 
join  the  society  which  hod  been  established  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  scheme.  He 
brought  the  matter  before  parliament  in  a  most 
eloquent  speech  in  May  1789,  declaring  that 
."WiOOO  negroes  were  annually  imported  to  our 
West  Indian  colonies.  Year  after  year  was  the 
unpopular  bill  brought  forward  by  its  unwearied 
odvocate,  and  with  ever-lessening  majorities.  Out 
of  the  House,  Granville,  Sharp,  Clarkson,  Macaiilay, 
Stephen,  and  niuny  others  were  working  with  all 
their  strength,  "nie  Irish  members  joined  the 
cause  ;  but  seventeen  years  passed,  and  it  was  not 
uutd  the  death  of  Pitt  that,  on  the  motion  of  Mr 
Fox,  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  was 
curried  by  a  majority  of  114  to  15.  How  enviable 
must  have  been  the  feelings  at  that  moment  of 
him  who  had  devoted  his  whole  energies  to  so 
.°acred  and  humane  a  cause  ! 

Four  times  he  had  been  elected  member  for  tlio 
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county  of  York  ;  but  in  the  year  1807,  he  encoun- 
tered a  most  powerful  competition  from  the  two 
great  families  of  Fitzwilliam  and  Lascelles.  Such  a 
period  of  excitement  has  8cldom  been  seen  in  elec- 
tioneering annals.     Party-«pirit  was  at  its  highest ; 


inflicted  upon  him  a  wound  wliich  he  never  reco- 
vered during  the  few  montlu  he  siLrvived  her. 

He  had  directed  hia  funeral  to  be  conducted  in 
the  quietest  manner  ;  but  the  most  eminent  states- 
men entreated  hb  famUv  to  allow  a  public  cere- 


Mr  Ktt  had,  some  little  time  before  his  death,     mony  in  Westminster  Abljcy,  where  he  rests  close 


offended  the  cloth- 
manufacturers  of 
the  West  Riding ; 
they  were,  in 
those  days^  band- 
loom  weavers, 
each  possessing 
his  own  Uttle 
freehold,  and  to 
a  man  they  de- 
clared for  the 
Wliig  interest. 
For  fifteen  days 
the  poll  was  car- 
ried on  at  York, 
whither  the  voters 
had  to  be  con- 
veyed in  wagons 
and  coaches  as 
best  they  might 
from  the  more 
distant  places  ; 
and  thousands 
walked  many 
miles  to  vote, 
niuking  the  elec- 
tion expenses 
most  serious  for 
the  members.  A 
large  collection 
was  made  for  Mr 
Wilberforce,  and 
from  the  first  his 
scat  was  sure. 
Eleven  thousand 
votes  placed  him 
at  the  licad  of  the 
poU,  whilst  the 
other    two    each 

numbered  10,000,  the  largest  number  of  votes  ever 
given  at  an  election  ;  but  Lord  Milton  secured  the 
triumph  to  the  Wliigs.  Many  were  squeezed  to 
death  in  the  polling-booths.  Riots  were  daily 
expected  in  Leeds,  the  streets  were  filled  with  the 
mob.  and  the  apijcarance  of  a  man  with  tlie  Tory 
oilours  nuide  the  mayor  order  out  the  military. 
This  was  the  last  time  Mr  Wilberforce  stood  for 
Yorkshire  ;  at  the  next  two  elections,  he  chose  the 
borough  of  Bramber,  and  he  accepted  the  Chiltem 
Hundreds  in  1825. 

In  1797,  he  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Isaac 
Spooner,  Esq.,  of  Ebndon  House,  and  found  in  his 
domestic  life  a  happy  relaxation  from  political 
fatigues.  His  fondness  for  children  made  hun  their 
playful  and  joyous  companion  ;  whilst  his  conver- 
sation was  so  pleasing  and  varied,  thot  he  was  as 
much  at  home  with  deep-thinking  senators  as  with 
the  gravest  divines,  and  never  forgot  to  give  the 
truest  consolation  to  the  poor,  the  sufferer,  or  the 
mourner.  Though  he  married  a  lady  of  large 
fortune,  his  latter  days  were  impoverished  by  tua 
immense  expenses  of  his  Yorkstiinj  elections  and 
onfortunato  speculations  ;  whilst  the  loss  of  his 
younger  daughter,  to  whom  he  was  fondly  attikched, 
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to  his  old  friends, 
Pitt,  Canning,  and 
Fox.  The  large 
meeting  which 
was  held  in  York 
the  same  year,  for 
paying  a  suitable 
tribute  to  the 
memory  of  one 
who  had  repre- 
sented the  county 
for  thirty  years, 
resulted  in  the 
establishment  of 
a  School  for  the 
Blind. 

AQUA  TUFANIA, 

On  the  29th  of 
July  1717,  Addi- 
son, as  secretary 
of  state,  addressed 
a  letter  to  the 
Commissioueni  of 
Customs  in  Eng- 
land, requiring 
them  to  take 
measures  for 

checking  the  in- 
troduction of  a 
poisoned  liqueur 
of  which  the 
British  envoys  at 
Naples  and  Genoa 
had  sent  home 
accounts.  It  ap- 
wii^ERFORCi.  pejug     from    tjjg 

communications 
of  these  gentlemen,  that  this  liqueur,  calleil  Amta 
Tufania,  from  the  Greek  woman  who  invented  it, 
was  introduced  in  large  quantities  into  Italy,  and 
also  in  part  distilled  there,  and  was  extensively 
used  as  a  poison.  It  was  stated  that  six  hundred 
persons  had  been  destroyed  by  it  at  Naples,  and 
there  had  been  many  punished  capitally  for  selling 
and  administering  it.  The  culprits  engaged  in  the 
making  and  sole  of  the  liquor  pretendea  a  religious 
and  conscientious  object — they  desired  to  keep  the 
world  in  ease  and  quiet,  by  furnishing  husbands 
with  the  means  of  getting  quit  of  troublesome 
wives,  fathers  of  unruly  sons,  a  man  of  his  enemy, 
and  so  forth.  The  Inquisitors  of  State,  not  entering 
ot  all  into  these  views,  use<l  the  strictest  measures 
to  put  down  the  Aqua  Tufania,  but  ap{>arent]y 
with  only  partial  success. 

Such  cases  as  that  of  the  Marchionesa  Brinvilliers 
— which  arc  far  from  being  rare — we  may  remember 
that  of  Catherine  Wikon  m  1862 — shew  that  when 
an  apparently  secret  and  safe  means  of  murder  by 
poison  can  be  obtained,  there  is  that  in  human 
nature  that  will  put  it  to  use.  It  would  almost 
appear  that,  after  one  or  two  successes,  a  sort  of 
fiiscinaUou    or   mania    takes    possession    of    the 
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czpenmenter ;  and  vietinw  nro  at  length  struck 
down,  from  hanlly  ntiv  inotivo  beyond  that  of 
gmttfring  a  morbid  feeliny.  Indiilgenc*  in  n 
wickedness  so  great,  and  at  the  eaiiio  time  en 
tufntdlj,  certainly  presents  bxuuiui  nature  in  one 
of  iU  least  amiable  aspects 

MUX  IS   TUE   PRICE   OF   BUB  AND  WOBMWOOD. 

On  the  29tli  of  July  1700,  a  rumour  arose  in 
London — no  one  could  aflerwarda  tell  how — to  the 
»(ket  that  the  plague  ha<I  broken  out  in  St 
Thomas's  Hospital !  Conimi^rce,  notoriously,  has 
no  bowels  ;  and  Adam  Smith  justifies  it  for  its 
Tisoeial  deficiency.  Next  momiuj;,  the  price  of 
rue  and  wormwood,  in  Covent  Ganlen  Market,  hml 
risen  forty  per  cent !  The  authorities  saw  the 
T, ..,-,. -till-  .if  an  instant  contradiction  to  the  rumour. 
,m  odvertisement  in  the  public  journals : 
■  the  town  hos  been  alanned  with  a  false 
and  wicked  report  tliat  the  plagtic  is  broke  out  in 
St  Thomas's  Hospital :  we,  the  underwritten  (in 
pursuance  of  an  onior  of  the  grand  committee  of 
tbc  grirernor?.  hold  this  day),  do  hereby  certify  that 
the  '  'is  obsolut^ly  without  foundation  ; 

and  are  no  other  discaaes  amongst  the 

niticnu  man  what  arc  usual  in  this  and  all  other 
kon^tals. 
'^ign«d,)  TaouAS  Milner,  }L  Akekside,  Alkx- 

AXDBB  RCBSELL,  JoHS  Hadlet,  }>hyskuim 

to  St  Thomas's  Hospital  ;  T.  Bakeh,  Bbx- 

tiuat  Ck)WELi.,  Thomas  Suith,  surgeons  to 

the    laid    hospital ;    George    Wuitfield, 

apothz-cary  to  tlic  said  hospital.' 

It  may  be  tcmorked,  that  the  M.  Akenside  here 

named  is  much  better  remembercil  by  the  world  as  a 

jKXt  (PU<uurei  of  Imarfinalion)  than  as  a  physician. 

St  Thomas's  Hospital — a  magnificent  establiah- 

mmt,  with  lecture-tneatrcs,  a  dissecting-room,  and 

oilier  accommodations    for  medical    teaching — is 

BOW,  alas!  no  more,  having  been  taken  down  in 

1868,    in    consequence    of    its    purchase    by  the 

j    Croydon,   Brighton,   and    South-Eastem    Railway 

CoDiMnies.    By  these  corporations  a  mere  angle 

of  tiie  hospitu   property  was   required    for  tlie 

nilway  line  proposed  to  be  extenaed  to  Cliaring 

OraiBi ;  and  the  governors  obtained  the  insertion 

of  a  clause  in  the  act,  empowering  them  to  insist 

oo  tite  parchase  of   the  entire  hospital  by  tlic 

fompanif",  if  they  so  pleased     It  was  a  reasonable 

•111?  noise  of  the  passing  trains  could 

!  to  l>c  hurtful  to  the  patienti.    The 

I,;    :.;       >    wed  to  the  claim,  but  were  staitlcd 

i<  h.  h  I  ill     II  111  ijf  £7&0,000  was  demanded  for  the 

!  I  .)  .1  il      'Jn  llic  matter  being  submitted,  the  .sum 

"'.  ±''.:;i(  .IK"'  wus  awarded,  being  considerably  less, 

;:■    n    nii|.  :  t  ■••l     il'i"   what    might    b.ive    been 

.  I.t.i. 1  I  u  :i  private  negotiation  with 

lb- '■  tsripuny.     !  ,   ;  il  tlms lost asite  in  whirh 

it  was  eminently  usetiil,  and  for  a  compensation 
which  mar  prom  hardly  sufficient  to  replace  it  in 
Muie  one  less  advantageous.    The  asso- 

ctailon  of  :  ation  with  rue  and  wormwoo<l 

•  MntiiX7  before  seems  to  hare  been  ominotis. 

vtarsn  or  tuh  oiieen  iady  of  thorpe  hall. 

QaH  br  tht  neat  old  town  of  I»uth,  in  Lincoln- 
^•Un.  which  Um  nestling  at  the  foot  of  the  famous 
^'WcUa,'  aad  ia  notol  fur  possessing  one  of  the 


most  beautiful  parish  churches  in  the  kingdom, 
stands  Thorpe  Hall,  an  old  mansion,  charmingly 
situated  amidst  most  delightful  scenery,  and  con- 
nected with  which  La  an  old  legend  but  comparatively 
little  known. 

It  appears  that  the  elder  branch  of  the  ancient 
fjunily  of  BoUes,  or  BoUe,  settled  at  this  Thorpe 
Hall,  and  at  Haugh,  a  small  village  near  the  town 
of  Alford,  also  in  Lincolnshire,  many  members  of 
it  lying  buried  in  both  Loulh  and  Haugh  churches. 
The  earliest  mention  of  any  monumental  in.scription 
respecting  this  family,  in  either  of  these  churches, 
is  of  Richanl  Bolle,  of  Haugh,  who  married,  Istly, 
a  daughter  of  Sir  William  Skypwith,  of  Onnesby, 

Knight,  Lincolnshire  ;  2dly,  a  daughter  of  

Risbye,  Esq.,  of  Vork-shirc ;  and  3dly,  a  daughter 

of  Hutton,   E-sq.,  of   Cambridgeshire.      He 

served  the  office  of  sheriff  of  the  coimty  of 
Lincoln,  in  4th  Edwanl  VI.  and  11th  Elizabeth. 
He  had  by  his  first  wife  a  son,  Charles,  and  four 
daughters ;  and  by  his  second  wife,  two  sons. 
Charles  Bolle,  Esi^.,  his  eldest  son,  had  four  wives  ; 
ho  died  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  in  1690,  and 
was  burietl  in  Haugh  church,  where,  on  the  outside 
of  the  chancel,  is  a  mural  monument  of  marble, 
surrounded  vnth  the  arms  of  Bolle,  and  those  of 
his  four  wives,  with  a  somewhat  lengthy  inscription 
in  Latin. 

His  only  son  and  heir.  Sir  John  Bolle,  of  Thorpe 
Hall,  Knight,  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James,  and  was  celebrated  as  well  for  the  gaUantry 
with  which  he  signalised  himself  as  an  officer  in 
the  army,  in  the  memorable  ex{)edition  against 
Cadiz,  in  1596,  as  for  Ms  activity,  bravery, 
and  good  conduct  in  Ireland.  He  commanded  at 
the  taking  of  the  castles  of  Donolong  and  Lifford, 
during  the  administration  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  by 
whom  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Kinsale. 
Queen  Elizabeth  conferred  upon  him  the  honour 
of  knighthood  after  his  return  from  Cadiz  ;  and  it 
is  in  connection  with  this  gallant  knight,  and  his 
exploits  at  this  place,  that  the  legend  of  The  Green 
Lady  has  its  origin. 

Tradition  assures  ns  that,  amongst  the  prisonere 
taken  at  Cadiz,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Sir  John  Bolle 
to  take  chai^^e  of  a  lady  of  extraordinary  beauty, 
and  of  distinguished  family  and  great  wealth. 
This  lady  the  noble  knight  treated  with  the  core 
and  tenaemess  which  was  the  right  of  her  sex,  by 
endeavouring  to  soften  and  alleviate  the  heavy 
weary  hours  of  her  captivity.  This  generous  care 
naturally  evoked  feelmgs  of  gratitude,  and  these 
ultimately  warmed  into  love.  This  resulted  in  her 
throwing  at  the  feet  of  the  warrior  her  riches  and 
her  person,  and  such  was  her  ardent  passion,  that, 
when  released,  she  entreated  him  to  permit  her  to 
accompany  him  to  England  as  his  poge.  But  the 
gallant  knight  had  a  wife  at  home,  and  neither 
the  charms  of  the  beautiful  Spanianl,  nor  the 
powerful  influence  of  her  gold,  could  prevoil.  Like 
a  tnie  knight,  therefore,  he  returned  whither  duty 
and  honour  alike  called  him,  and  the  beautiful  and 
inconsolable  lady  retired  to  a  nimnery,  there  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  sorrow  and 
secliwion. 

On  Sir  John  BoUe's  departure  from  Codiz,  the 
devoted  Spaniard  sent,  as  presents  to  his  wife,  a 
profusion  of  jewels  ond  other  valuables,  amongst 
which  was  her  Tiortrait,  taken  as  she  was,  dressed  in 
green;  a,  beautiful  tapestry-bod,  wrought  in  gold  by 
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her  own  hondfi ;  and  several  casks  fall  of  ^Ictc, 
money,  and  other  treasure.  Some  of  these  articles, 
it  is  said,  were,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  still  in  possession  of  the  family ;  but  tha 
portrait  was  unfortunately  lost,  or  disposed  of  in 
some  way,  half  a  century  before.  The  picture 
being  thus  in  greenAeA  to  her  being  called,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Thorpe  Hall,  The  Green  Lady. 
Tnflition  further  records  the  Buperstitious  belief, 
that  the  old  hall  was  haunted  by  her,  and  tliat 
she  used  nightly  to  take  her  seat  in  a  particular 
tree  near  the  mansion.  It  was  also  said  that, 
during  the  life  of  his  son,  Sir  Charles  Bolle,  a 
knife  and  fork  were  always  laid  for  her  at  table, 
if  she  chose  to  make  lier  appearance  1 

Tlie  compiler  of  this  account,  who  was  then 
I'esident  in  Louth,  well  remembers  the  lielief  in 
many  superstitious  minds,  some  thirty-live  yearn 
ago,  that  The  Green  Lady  was  occasionally  to  Ix; 
seon  walking  about  the  grounds  at  michiight ! 

But  to  continue  with  our  story.  It  seems  that 
the  attachment  nf  the  beautiful  Spaniard  to  Sir 
John  was  such,  that  it  1>ecaine  tlie  subject  of 
n  ballad,  which  was  subsequently  published  in 
Pcrei/i  Reli<iua  of  Ancient  £ngliih  Poetry,  and 
which  was  called — 

TUX  BTANISB  LADVB'S  LOVE  FOB   /lS   XSOUSBMAX. 

'  Will  you  hear  a  Spanish  liuly, 
How  she  wooed  an  English  man  ? 
Garments  gay  as  rich  as  may  be, 
Decked  with  jewels,  she  had  on. 
01  n  comely  coimtcnanco  and  erocc  was  she. 
And  by  birth  and  parentage  of  high  degree. 

Ab  his  i>risi.')ner  there  he  kept  her, 

In  his  hands  her  life  did  lye  ; 
Cupid's  bands  did  tyc  them  faster 
By  the  liking  of  an  eye. 
In  his  wnu^ous  company  wa«  all  her  joy. 
To  favour  him  in  onj-thing  she  was  not  coy. 

But  at  last  Uicre  came  commandment 

For  to  set  the  ladies  free. 
With  their  jewels  still  adomW, 
None  to  do  them  injury. 
Then  said  this  lady  mild  :  "  Ftdl  woe  is  me, 
0 !  let  mo  still  sustain  this  kind  captivity  I 

Gallant  captain,  shew  some  pity 

To  a  lady  in  distrcsse ; 
Leave  me  not  within  this  city, 
For  to  dye  in  heavinease  : 
Thou  host  set  this  present  day  my  l>ody  freei, 
But  my  heart  in  pnson  still  remains  with  thoe. " 

**  How  ahonldst  thou,  fair  lady,  love  mo, 

Whom  tbon  know'st  thy  country's  foe  t 
Thy  fair  wordcs  moke  me  suspect  thee : 
Seriionts  lie  where  flowen  grow." 
"All  the  harme  I  wisho  to  thee,  meet  conrteoua 

kuigbt, 
God  grant  the  some  upon  my  head  may  folly 
light, 

Blessed  be  the  time  and  leaaoa 

That  you  come  on  Spanish  ground ; 
If  you  may  uur  foes  bo  termed, 
0     "    '       we  hove  you  found : 
With  ti  have  won  our  hearts  each  one, 

ThenU  >...:  ..uutrybearkway.thatis  your  own." 
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"  Rest  yon  still,  most  gallant  laily  ; 

Best  you  still,  auJ  weep  no  more; 
Of  fair  lovers  there  are  plenty, 
Spain  doth  yield  you  wondierons  store." 
"  Spaniards  frauglit  with  jealousy  we  oft  do  find. 
But  EngUshmen  throughout  the  world  are  counted 
kind. 

Leave  mo  not  unto  a  Spaniard, 

Tliou  alone  cnjoy'st  my  heart ; 
I  am  lovely,  youiig,  and  tender, 
Love  is  likewise  my  desert. 
Still  to  serve  thee  day  and  night  my  mind  is  nrwt ; 
The  wife  of  every  Englishm.in  is  counted  blest." 

"  It  would  be  a  shame,  fair  lady, 

For  to  bear  a  woman  hence ; 
Enghsli  soldiers  never  carry 
Any  such  without  offence." 
"  I  '11  quickly  change  myself,  if  it  be  so, 
And  like  a  iwgo  >vilf follow  thee,  where'er  thon  go." 

"  I  have  neither  gold  nor  silver 
To  maintain  thee  in  this  cose, 
And  to  travel  is  great  charges 
As  you  know  in  every  p&oe." 
"  My  chains  and  jewels  every  one  shall  be  thy  own. 
And  cko  ten  thousand  pounds  in  gold  that  hcs 
unknown." 

"  On  the  seas  ore  many  dangera. 

Many  storms  do  there  arise. 
Which  wiU  bo  to  ladies  dreadful. 
And  force  tears  from  watery  eyes." 
"  WcU  in  troth  I  shall  endure  extremity. 
For  I  ojuld  find  in  heart  to  lose  my  life  for  thee." 

"  Courteous  lodye,  leave  this  fancy. 

Here  comes  all  that  breeds  the  strife  ; 
I  in  England  have  olrcidy 
A  sweet  woman  to  my  wife  t 
I  will  not  falsify  my  vow  for  gold  nor  Boiu, 
Hot  yet  for  all  the  fairest  domoa  that  livu  in 
Spain." 

"  0  how  happy  is  that  woman 

That  enjoys  so  true  a  friend  1 
Many  h.-vppy  days  God  send  her ; 
Of  my  suit  I  make  an  end  : 
On  my  knees  I  pardon  crave  for  my  oflenoe. 
Which  did   from   love  and  true  affection   fint 
commence. 

Commend  me  to  thy  lovely  ladv, 
Bear  to  her  this  chain  of  gold ; 
And  these  bracelets  for  a  token ; 
Grieving  that  I  was  so  bold  : 
All  my  jewels  in  like  sort  be.ir  them  with  thee  ; 
For  they  ore  fitting  for  thy  wife,  but  not  for  ma 

I  will  spend  my  days  in  prayer. 
Love  and  all  his  laws  defyc ; 
In  a  nunnery  will  I  shroud  me 
Far  from  any  oompanye  : 
But  ere  my  prayers  have  on  end,  be  snre  of  this. 
To  pray  for  thee  and  for  thy  love  I  will  not  i 


Thus  farewell,  most  gallant  captain  I 
Farewell,  too,  my  heart's  content ! 
Count  not  Spanish  ladies  wanton. 
Though  to  thee  my  love  was  bent : 
Joy  and  true  prosperity  goo  still  «-ith  thee  I  " 
"  'rhc    like    tall  ever  to   thy  shore,   most  fair 
ladyo!"' 

Shcnstoae  bod  also  an  elegant  poem  on  the  (ama 
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*atij<«ct,  entitled  Love  and  Ilonour,  concludiug  with 
tlw  lioc* : — 

'Anil  til  tlio  ctoistcr'B  pensive  socno 
Elvira  Bhnpod  her  Rolitary  way.' 

r  .  iu  the  forty-fiixth  year  of 

li'>  '[in  the  chaiicel  of  Ilnugh 

di  c   a  uiuuument  woa  erected  to  liiin, 

«ii  .uticTiptioii,beBpeakinghisaccomplish- 

WBte  OS  a  scholar  and  a  soldier.     His  portmit, 


BIB  JOHX   BOtL& 

llkeii  ia  1600,  when  thirtr-six  yeots  of  oge,  having 
en  th«  *  chain  of  ^old '  spoken  of  in  the  poem,  and  a 
cnrioni  thumb-nni;,  net  in  massive  gold,  with  the 
Bxu  of  the  family,  bearing  sixteen  quaitcrinL'.s 
dtgndly  engraTen  and  emblazoned,  coinu  into  th(.- 
MMMion  of  tho  Birch  famUv,  descendants  of  the 
tUOm.  Ca{>tain  T.  Birch,  of  the  1st  life  Ouards, 
"     1  at  Ilknrpe  Hall  about  180S. 


JULY  30. 

AhdoB  and  Bonneo,  martjm,  2S0, 
•tent  SOS. 


8t  Julilto, 


Btn. — Aafdo  Foliii^no,  poet  luid  clus!c  conuncnUktor, 


Mtmtmtteiai'' 


J«4a  StfaMti* 

■■lantliat, 


Rogers,    poet 

,  .  . .  ,  : :.i  I.,  king  of 

:,:irl  of  KiiupiUin,  1643;  Maria 

XIV.,    1683;  WilliRm    rciin, 

.  1718,  Rutcombe,  Berl-thlre  ; 

iient  coiiii>aser,  1750,  Leipnic  ; 

J/"  71  J    Princa     Cbarles    LncieD 

1857.   Parin;   8ir  0.   Hartings, 


fBrilUi  Ibdieal  Atsociation.  180S. 


THE   GOOD   EASL   OF   KINGSTON. 

Robert  Pierrepoint,  Earl  of  Kingston,  sumamed 
the  Good,  being  not  le.ss  celebrated  for  his  great 
wealth  than  the  benevolent  use  he  made  of  it,  was 
killed  on  the  30th  of  July  1643,  under  circum- 
stancea  which  either  confirmed  a  rash  asseveration, 
or  ^ve  rise  to  a  curious  story.  As  the  wealth, 
abilities,  influence,  and  popular  reputation  of  the 
ciirl  would  render  him  a  most  powerful  and 
valuable  auxiliary,  to  whichever  party  he  might 
join  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  great  civil  war, 
each  side  was  equally  anxious  to  secure  his 
adherence.  He  remained  neutral  so  long  that  it 
was  considered  his  mind  was  undecided  as  to 
which  cause  ho  would  eventually  support  At  last, 
seeing  that  war  was  inevitable,  ne  jome<l  the  king, 
bringmg  with  him  the  valuoble  aid  of  2000 
men,  ond  £24,000  in  money.  Vigorously  oppos- 
ing the  Parliamentarians  m  the  field,  he  was 
surprised  and  taken  prisoner  by  Lord  WUlonchby 
of  Parham,  at  Qainsborough.  A  prize  of  so 
great  value  was  not  to  be  lightly  guarded,  ot 
such  an  uncertain  time.  To  make  him  perfectly 
secure,  Willoughby  placed  the  earl  in  a  pinnace,  to 
bo  conveyed  to  the  stronghold  of  HulL  On  the 
vessel's  passage  thither,  tne  royalist  Sir  Charles 
Cavendish  ordered  it  to  be  fired  upon  by  a  cannon, 
and  the  unlucky  ball  killed  the  Earl  of  Kingston 
and  his  servant.  The  vessel  being  brought-to,  and 
Cavendish  learning  that  his  r.ish  procedure  had 
destroyed  his  friend  and  the  most  valuable  man  of 
his  party,  he,  in  o  paroxysm  of  rage  and  blind 
revenge,  ordere<l  all  the  crew  of  the  pinnace  to  be 
put  to  death.  Such  is  the  account  of  this  untoward' 
affair  given  in  history ;  but  Mrs  Lucy  Hutchinson, 
in  her  memoir  of  her  husband,  gives  us  the  popular 
account,  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  beliefs  and 
opinions  of  the  period.  It  would  from  this  appear 
that  the  lost  parliamentary  agent  sent  to  the  Earl 
of  Kingston,  to  induce  him  to  join  their  party,  was 
a  Captain  Lomax,  to  whom  the  earl  expressed  his 
Bolcsmn  determination  not  to  join  either  side.  And 
to  quote  the  words  of  Mrs  Hutchinson:  'he  m.ide 
a  serious  imprecation  on  himself:  "When,"  said 
he,  "  I  take  arms  with  tho  king  against  the  par- 
liament, or  with  the  parliament  against  the  king, 
let  a  cannon  bullet  divide  me  fctween  Uiem  p 
which  Qod  was  pleased  to  bring  to  pass  a  few 
montlis  after  ;  for  he  going  into  Qainsborough,  and 
there  taking  up  anus  for  the  king,  was  surprised 
by  my  Lord  Willouahby,  and,  after  a  handsome 
defence  of  himself,  yielded,  and  was  put  prisoner 
into  a  pitmace,  and  sent  down  the  river  to  Hull, 
when  my  Lord  Newcastle's  army,  marching  along 
the  shore,  shot  at  the  pinnace,  and,  being  in  danger, 
the  Earl  of  Kingston  went  up  upon  the  deck  to 
shew  himself,  and  to  prevoil  of  them  to  forbore 
sliooting  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  appeared,  a  cannon 
bulletnew  from  the  king's  army,  and  divided  him 
in  tho  middle,  being  then  in  tlie  parliament's 
puuiiice,  who  thus  perished  according  to  his  own 
unhappy  imprecation.' 

WILLIAM    PENS. 

William  Penn  was  bom  on  Tower  Hill,  London, 
14tli  October  1C44.  His  father  was  Sir  William 
Penn,  an  admiral  who  had  fought  with  distinction 
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llie  fleets  uf  Holland  and  .Spain.  Ilia  mother  was 
n  Dutchwoman,  the  daughter  of  a  rich  Rotterdam 
merchant.  Penn  received  an  excellejit  education, 
and  whilst  at  Oxford  he  was  tempted  to  go  and 
hear  one  Thomas  Loe,  a  Quaker,  preach.  Quaker- 
ism, in  our  time  the  meekest  of  faiths,  waa  in  those 
days  regarded  by  churchmen  and  diisscnters  alike, 
OS  an  active  spirit  of  evil  deserving  no  mercy  or 
forbearance:  there  was  coiifcimin.ition  and  disgrace 
in  cvcrytliing  connected  with  it.  Loe's  ministry 
BO  affected  Pcun,  that  ho  began  to  think  of 
becoming  a  Quaker  himself,  llis  father  heard  of 
the  impending  metamorjihosi.s  with  horror,  and  sent 
him  off  to  France,  to  avert  the  change.  The  policy 
was  successful  Penn  soon  foiigot  the  Quaker  in  the 
gaiety  of  Paris,  and  returned,  to  his  father's  delight, 
a  fine  gentleman,  with  all  the  airs  and  occomplisli- 
meuts  of  a  courtier.  The  terrors  of  the  plague  of 
Jjondon  in  1665,  however,  revived  the  youth's 
pious  tendencies,  and  again  liis  father  tried  chanj^e 
of  scene,  and  sent  him  to  Ireland.  There  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  subduing  an  insurrection  ; 
and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  tlie  only  authentic 
portrait  of  the  great  apostle  of  peace  existing, 
represents  him  at  this  period  a  young  man  armed 
and  accoutred  as  a  soldter.  It  so  happened,  that 
the  Quakers  were  growing  numerous  in  the  larger 
Irish  cities,  and  one  dav  Penn  strolled  into  their 
meeting  in  Cork.  To  Kis  surprise,  Thomas  Loe, 
from  Oxford,  arose  and  spoke  from  the  text,  '  There 
is  a  faith  that  overcomes  the  world,  and  there  is 
a  faith  that  is  overcome  by  the  world.'  From  that 
meeting  is  dated  Penn's  thorough  conversion  to 
Quakerism.  Ilis  father  heard  of  his  relapse  with 
cLsmay,  and  ordered  him  back  to  Ixindon.  They 
had  a  long  and  painful  discussion,  but  the  young 
man  was  immovable  ;  neither  the  hope  of  honour 
nor  the  prosjK'^t  of  degradolion  had  any  effect  on 
his  resolution  ;  and  the  admiral,  after  exhausting 
his  whole  armory  of  persuasion,  ended  by  turning 
his  son  out  of  doors. 

This  conduct  threw  Penn  completely  over  to 
the  Quakers.  He  began  to  preach  at  tneir  meet- 
ings, to  write  numerous  pamphlctain  defence  of  their 
doctrines,  to  hold  public  debates  with  their  advej- 
earies,  and  to  make  propagandist  tours  over  England 
and  the  continent,  sometimes  alone,  and  some- 
times in  company  Avith  George  Fox,  liobert  Barclay, 
and  others.  Of  persecution  and  iinpri.sonmcnt  be 
had  his  share.  A  tract.  The  Sandy  foundation 
Shaken,  in  which  he  set  forth  Unitarian  opinions, 
80  excited  the  bishop  of  London,  that  ho  had  him 
committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  lav  for  nearly 
nine  months.  King  Charles  sent  Stillingflcet  to 
talk  him  out  of  his  errors  ;  but,  said  Penn,  'The 
Tower  is  to  me  tlie  worst  argument  in  the  world.' 
During  this  confinement  he  ■wrote.  No  Crou,  no 
OoiCTi,  the  most  popular  of  his  works.  '  Tell  my 
iatlier,  who  I  know  will  ask  thee,'  said  he  one  day 
to  his  servant,  '  that  my  prison  shall  be  ray  grave 
before  I  will  budge  a  jot :  for  I  owe  my  conscience 
to  no  mortal  man.^  Actuatx^d  bv  a  spirit  as  patient 
as  it  was  resolute,  Penn  and  Lis  brethren  fairly 
wore  out  the  malice  of  their  persecutors,  so  that 
in  sheer  despair  intolerance  abandoned  Quakerism 
to  its  own  devices. 

Happily,  the  admiral   had   the  good    sense   to 

reconcile  liimself  to  his  son.    It  is  said  that,  in 

spite  of  his  irritation,  he  came  to  admire  the  steady 

front  William  shewed  to  an  adverse  and  mocking 
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world.  The  admiral's  disappointment  was  ludec<l 
severe.  He  stood  high  in  favour  with  Charles  II. 
ami  the  Duke  of  York,  and  had  his  son  co-operated 
with  liim,  there  was  no  telling  what  eminence  they 
might  not  have  attained.  '  Son  William,'  said  the 
veteran,  only  a  day  or  two  before  his  deitth,  '  I 
am  wear)"  of  the  world  :  I  would  not  live  my  days 
over  again,  if  I  coiUd  command  them  with  a  wish  ; 
for  the  snares  of  life  are  greater  tlian  the  fears  of 
death.'  Almost  the  last  wortis  he  uttered  were, 
'Son  William,  if  you  and  your  fricnd-i  keep  to 
your  plain  way  of  preaching,  and  also  keep  to 
your  plain  woy  of  living,  you  will  make  an  end 
of  priests  to  the  end  of  the  world.' 

Penn,  by  his  learning  and  logic,  did  more  than 
any  man,  excepting  Barclay,  author  of  the  Apology, 
to  shape  Quaker  sentiment  into  formal  theology  ; 
but  the  service  by  which  the  world  will  rememijer 
liim,  was  his  settlement  of  Pennsylvania.  His  father 
liiid  Ijequeathefl  him  a  claim  on  the  government  of 
£16,000  for  arrears  of  pay  and  caah  advanced  to 
the  navy.  Penn  very  well  knew  that  such  a  sum 
was  irrecoverable  from  Charles  II. ;  he  had  long 
dreamed  of  founding  a  colony  where  peace  anil 
righteousness  might  dwell  together ;  and  he  decided 
to  conipouni.1  his  debt  for  a  tract  of  country  in 
North  America.  The  block  of  land  he  selected 
lay  to  the  north  of  the  Catholic  province  of  Mary- 
Lmd,  owned  by  Lord  Baltimore  ;  its  length  was 
nearly  300  mUes,  its  width  about  160,  and  its  area 
little  less  than  the  whole  of  England.  Olijections 
were  raised  ;  but  Charles  was  only  too  clod  to  get 
rid  of  a  debt  on  such  easy  terms.  At  the  council, 
where  the  charter  was  granted,  Penn  stood  in  thu 
royal  presence,  it  is  said,  wth  his  hat  on.  The 
kuig  thereupon  took  off  liis ;  at  which  Penn 
observed,  '  Friend  Charles,  why  dost  thou  not 
keep  on  thy  hat  ?'  to  which  his  majesty  replied, 
laughing:  'It  is  the  custom  of  this  place  for  only 
one  pei'son  to  remain  covered  at  a  time.'  Tho 
name  which  Penn  had  fixed  on  for  his  province 
was  New  Wales ;  but  Secretary  Blathwaj-te,  a 
Welshman,  objected  to  have  the  Quaker-country 
allied  after  his  land.  lie  then  proposed  Sylvania, 
and  to  this  tlie  king  added  Penn,  in  honour  of 
the  admiraL 

Tlie  fine  country  thus  secured  l>ecanic  the  resort 
of  large  nimibers  of  Quakers,  who,  to  their  desire 
for  the  free  profession  of  their  faitli,  uniti.-d  a  spirit 
of  enterprise  ;  and  very  quickly  Pennsylvania  rose 
to  high  importance  among  the  American  planta- 
tions. Its  political  constitution  was  drawn  up  by 
Penn,  aided  by  Algernon  Sidney,  on  extremo 
democratic  principles.  Perfect  toleration  to  nil 
sects  was  accorded.  '  Whoever  is  right,'  Penn  ustxl 
to  say,  '  tho  persecutor  must  be  wrong.'  Tho 
world  thought  him  a  visionary ;  but  his  i«go1a- 
tion  to  treat  the  Indians  as  friendn,  and  not  ns 
vermin  to  be  extirpated,  seemed  that  of  a  mailman. 
So  far  OS  he  could  prevent,  no  instrument  of  war 
was  allowed  to  appear  in  Pennsylvania.  He  met 
the  Indians,  spoke  kindly  to  them,  promised  to 
pay  a  fair  price  for  whatever  land  nc  and  his 
friends  might  occupy,  and  a5»"T..,)  tl,,.,,.  ■>(■  Jijj 
good-wilL     If  offences  should  .  a 

jury  of  six   Indian.?  and  six   1    ,,  iild 

decide  upon  them.  The  Indiana  met  Penn  in  liia 
own  spirit.  No  oaths,  no  seals,  no  ofliri.il  ■mum- 
meries were  used  ;  the  treaty  was  v.f  ■  ,th 
ddes  with  a  yea,  yea — the  only  one,  iiro, 
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•  tliirt  the  worid  has  known,  never  8\vom  to,  and 
never  broken.'  A  strong  evidence  of  Penn's 
Bigaeity  is  the  fact,  tliat  not  one  drop  of  Quaker 
blood  WM  ever  died  liy  an  Indian  ;  and  forty 
jromi  riapscd  from  the  d.it«  of  the  trejity,  ere  a  red 
nun  was  alaiu  by  n  white  in  I*cnii»vlvauia.  The 
jnurlf-r  was  an  atrocious  one,  hut  the  Indians 
thcmsclvus  prayed  that  the  murderer's  life  mi;,'lit 
l«  •pnn?'!.  It  was  spared  ;  but  he  died  in  a  very 
»'  anil  they  then  said,  the  Great  Spirit 

i-  I  their  brother. 

II  iTijj_  be  thought  that  Penn  made  a  c.ipital 
li«rKMi»<   in    the    purclia.sc   of    Pennsylvania    ft^r 
''''■'"-'     'nit  in  his  lifetime,  he  drew   little  !)ut 
.11  his  investment.    Tlie  settlers  wilh- 
-■   ''isobeyed  his  orders,  and  invaded 
1.  ■"•  W!i8  kept  in  constant  disquiet 

V  :  :   the  nuUilicntion  of  his   chaitt-r. 

1  "v  theic  care-",  he  left  his  En;.;lixli  oro- 

]  '-arc  of  .1  steward,  who  jilundertd  liim 

!■  .    and  his  later  yo^irs  were  saddened 

>"  pecuniary  distress!.      He    w.is   twice 

r  1  m  both  cases  to  admiral)le  women. 

if  -.m,  a  prnmiring  youth,  he  lost  just  .is 

1'  Kid;  and   a   second   son,   by 

r  t  liimself  to  an  early  grave, 

'■  :Kiiy  heart  with  many  sorrows. 

^'  ions   ilid  not,  however,  B<iur  his 

" .■•.;■  weaken  his  settled  faith  in  tnith 

-•  i  .:■  ..!ii.-5. 
.'•n  1-   iiiliiimry  with  James  IL  ex|>osed   lum, 

I  >  '"'I  '!  '^.  111  much  suspicion,  whicli  yet  sui- 
■:'  I'  Ji:  to  be  remcmberetl,  that  Admind 
''     '  were  friends  ;  that  the  admiral,  at 

.■  '■  Ids  son  Willi.im  to  his  guardian- 

twecn  James  and  his  wanl  there 

-II.  3  up(>nrtiitly  umounting  to  .iffec- 

Bi.      *\  lale   James   wa.<  kiii",  Penn  sometimes 

hira  <laily,  and  jiersiiailcil  him  to  acta  of 

ncncy,  otlii^rxnse  unattainable.  Penn  scorned 
M  a  QiLikcr,  Jiiliie.s  hiite<l  as  a  Catholic,  could 
mHji'!! '-  ^  Irollicrs  in  adversity.  Penn,  by 
iiUur. .  '  V,  and  abounding  in  that  ch.irity 

n'-ith  no   evil  ;    and  taking   the  wortt 

I  --»  .  '  c.iracter,  it  is  in  nonise  surjirisiiig 
i!  it  I  I  liiive  been  the  victim  of  his 
i-I  ;  i:v      It  i*  well  known  that  rogues  could  do 

Ul:J.-  ;:ii-.  liiif,  if  it  were  not  go  cosy  to  make  good 
BK'Ii  t.'i>  :i  t  Kilt. 

Ti.rr.'  wA«  very  little  of  that  asceticism  about 
pTii  iilii,  Ii  IB  thought  to  lielong  to — at  least  early 
-'/-At! -III.  The  furniture  of  his  houses  was 
->( —1  ;ti  Mninrncnt  and  comfort  to  that  of  any 
i:»ir.!i ;  i'ln  .t  liif»  time.  His  tabic  iiboiinded  iu 
'V.I,  r>.,|  hiMiiy.  He  w.-u  fond  of  fine  horees, 
inl  Ji  :1  /I  ]M>.i..ii  for  boating.  The  ladies  of  Ids 
•'  'i-'l,  M  .ii.  id  like  gentlewomen — wore  caps 
uh\    i.i:  t,|.   ,   yilk   giiwns  and  golden  omamciits. 

I I  :ir.  ii.ul  II"  !•  »  tii;w  four  wigs  in  America,  all 
I  r  111.  1  tlio  viim  vcar,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £20. 
r  i:i:.i-.-.'  il  111  s  Mild  country  fairs  he  not  only 
!r. f!'  •  n.  but  patromsed  them  with  his 
'  ■•  a  ii  ■.'«  presence. 

a  lingering  lllne--8  of  three 
;  Iiis  mind  .sufl'ered,  but  not 
-com1«!  on  the  30lh  July 
at  the  secluded  village  of 
-  .1.  i>  I  r>...,^..aiiuhirc.  No  stone  marks 
t,   altlioogh   many  a   pilgrim  visits   the 


GIIAY   AND    HIS   ELEQT. 

Sprung  of  a  harsh  and  unamiable  father,  but 
favoured  with  a  mother  of  opposite  character — 
rising  from  a  youth  spent  in  comi)anitively  humble 
circmustances — Thomas  Gray  became,  in  his  mature 
yours,  a  devoted  college-student,  a  poet,  a  man  of 
relined  taste,  and  an  excmplifier  of  all  the  virtues. 
There  is  not  a  more  irreproachable  character  in 
English  literature.  The  portraits  of  the  bard  give 
us  the  idea  of  a  very  good-looking  man.  He  w.ts 
unfitted,  however,  for  success  in  society,  by  an 
insuperable  taciturnity.  The  only  reproach  ever 
intimated  against  him  by  his  college-associates,  was 
that  of  fastidiousness.  We  may  fairly  suspect  the 
truth  on  this  point  to  be,  that  iie  shnmk  from  the 
coarse  and  boi.sterous  enjnyments  in  which  the 
greater  number  of  them  indulged. 

He  h-id  a  weakness,  in  the  form  of  a  nervona 
dread  of  lire.  His  chamber  in  St  Peter's  College, 
Cambridge,  being  in  a  second-lbxjr,  he  thought  it 
very  likely  that,  in  case  of  a  conflagration,  his  exit 
by  the  stairs  might  be  cut  olT.  He  therefore  caused 
an  iron  bar  to  be  fixed  by  arm-s  jirojecting  from  the 
outside  of  his  window,  designing  by  a  rope  tied 


ORAT'S  window,   ST  rCTCU'S  COLLEOS,  CAHBBn>a& 

thereto  to  descend  to  tlie  ground,  in  the  event  of 
a  fire  occurring.  This  excessive  caution,  ns  it 
npjieared  to  his  brother-coUegiates,  nosed  a  spirit 
of  practical  joking  in  them  ;  and  one  evening,  not 
long  after  the  nie-escape  had  been  fixed  up,  a 
party  of  them  came  from  a  nierry-niiiking,  and 
thundered  at  the  door  of  Gray,  with  loud  cries  of 
'  Fire  !  fire !  fire  ! '  The  nervous  poet  started  from 
l)etl,  flew  to  his  window,  and  (lesccndi'd  by  his 
rope  into   the  vacant  grotind   below,  where   of 
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couree  he  was  solulcJ  with  bursts  of  Imighler  by 
hifl  friends.  Gray's  delicnte  nature  was  so  macL 
shocked  by  this  rough  alfair,  that  ho  deserted 
Peter's  CoUe^.'e,  and  took  up  his  residence  in 
Pembroke.  The  window  with  the  iron  api)aratug 
is  Btill  shewn,  and  is  faithfully  represented  on  the 
preceding  page. 

Among  popular  Euglith  pocm«,  there  is  none 
more  deservedly  distinguished  than  0  ray's  Ettgy. 
It  appeals  to  a  feeling  which  Is  oil  but  universal — a 
tendency  to  moralise  when  alone  in  a  churchyard  ; 
and  thus  it  is  enabled  to  take  hold  of  the  most 
commou-placc  minds. 

There  are  several  curious  circumstauces  con- 
nected with  its  i)ublicatiou  worth  recording.  For 
some  time  after  it  was  written,  Gray  shewed  it 
loimd  among  his  friends,  but  said  nothing  about 
publishing  it.  Afler  a  time,  he  became  bolder,  and 
even  allowed  conies  of  it  to  circulate  in  manuscript, 
until,  at  last,  turougli  the  carelessness  of  Horace 
Walpolo — or  it  may  have  been  from  a  ti-iendly 
wish  of  his  to  see  it  universally  admired,  as  he  felt 
it  would  bo — a  copy  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  editor 
of  The  A/ajiutJM  of  Magru^inct,  who  inimcdi.itcly  .sent 
the  [raet  word  that  he  meant  to  print  it.  Qruy  hail 
now  no  alternative  but  to  print  it  himself;  and 
accordingly  wrote  at  once  to  Horace  Walpole,  with 
special  directions  to  that  end.  '  I  have  but  one 
had  way  left,'  ho  ^vrites,  '  to  escape  the  honour  they 
would  inflict  upon  me  :  and  therefore  am  ohligei 
to  desire  you  would  mixkt  Dodsley  print  it  imme- 
diately (which  may  be  done  in  less  than  a  week's 
time)  from  your  copy,  but  without  my  name.'  It 
seems,  he  would  have  us  think  it  a  great  infliction 
to  be  iidmii-cd  by  the  public.  However,  Waljwle 
did  as  he  was  bid,  and  had  it  printed  in  all  haste  ; 
adding  an  advcrtiscmenl,  at  Gray's  request,  in  which 
ho  inibnns  the  reader  th.'it  the  publication  is 
entirely  due  to  an  unavoidable  accident  But 
Dodsley,  after  all,  was  too  late.  It  firet  saw  the 
light  in  Tltc  Mtigazine  of  Miiyazinet,  February  1751. 
Some  imiiginory  litvrary  wag  is  made  to  rise  in 
A  convivioi  osscinlily,  and  thus  announce  it : 
'Gentlemen,  give  me  leave  to  soothe  my  own 
meLincholy,  and  anmse  you  in  a  most  noblv 
manner,  with  a  full  copy  of  verses  by  the  verj- 
ingenious  Mr  Gmv,  of  Peterhouse,  "Cambridge. 
They  ore  stanzas  written  in  a  country  churchyard.' 
Then  follow  the  verses.  A  few  days  afterwards, 
Dodslcy's  edition  appeared,  in  quarto,  anony- 
mously, price  sixpence,  entitled  An  Ele/jy  wrote  in 
a  Country  Churchyanl,  and  the  title-page  duly 
adorned  with  cross-bones,  skulls,  and  hour-glasses. 

There  are  several  copies  of  the  original  manu- 
script of  the  Elfgy  in  existence  ;  one  of  them  is  at 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge ;  another  in  the 
British  Museum  ;  another,  which  has  been  fre- 
quently resold,  is  written  on  four  sides  of  a  doubled 
half-sheet  of  yellow  foolscap,  in  a  neat  legible  hand, 
with  a  crow-quill.  Gray  bequeathed  it  to  Mr 
Mason,  who  wrote  his  life  ;  Jlr  Alason  left  it  to  his 
curate,  Mr  P.ri;;lit ;  and  Mr  liri^ht's  son  sold  the  lot 
in  1845,  when  the  Etcjti  fell  to  Mr  Penn,  of  Sloko 
Pogeis,  for  £l(Hl.  In'  \Hr>4,  it  was  purchased  for 
£131  by  Mr  VVrightson  ;  it  was  again  sold  in  1876. 

A  T'hotr.;:^phe3  Faciimilc  of  the  Original  AiUo- 
gr  'ript  of  Cfray'i  EUgy,  was  published  in 

l^'  -rs  Sampson  Low  and  Son.    Curious 

and  iiiU  rciling  ditrercnces  exist  between  the  first 
dtoft  and  tlie  printed  copy  :  numerous  alterations 
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were  aftcnvards  made,  and  as  many  as  six  versos, 
which  appear  in  the  manuscript,  were  omitted. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  emenda- 
tions was  that  made  in  verse  15  of  the  printed 
poem ;  in  wliich  Hampden,  Milton,  and  Cromieell 
were  severally  substituted  for  Gato,  Tully,  and 
OauaT:  it  is  said  that  this  judicious  change  was 
suggested  by  Mason. 

Verse  19,  as  the  poem  now  stands,  is — 

'  Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife 
Their  sober  wishes  never  learned  to  stray  ; 
Along  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life 
Tbey  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way.' 

Veiso  24  is — 

'  For  theo,  who,  mindful  of  th'  unhonour'd  dead. 
Dost  in  these  Unes  their  artless  tale  relate ; 
If  chance,  by  lonely  coutcnqJation  led, 
Some  kindred  spirit  shall  inquire  thy  fate.' 

Verse  24  originally  stood  thus — 

'  If  chance,  that  e'er  some  pensive  spirit  morc^ 
By  8ym[>athctic  musings  here  delay'd. 
With  vain,  tho'  kind  inquiry  shall  explore 
Thy  once-loved  haunt,  this  long  deserted  sluide.' 

And  before  verso  13  came  these  four  vcrees— 
'  Tho  thniichtlesa  World  to  majesty  may  bow, 
Ex-ilt  the  brave,  and  idolise  success ; 
But  more  to  Innocence  their  s.ifcty  owe 
Than  Power  and  Oenius  e'er  conspired  to  blcaa. 

And  thou  who,  mindfnl  of  the  onhonoured  Dead, 
Dost  in  these  notes  their  artless  talc  relate, 

By  night  and  lonely  contemplation  led 
To  linger  in  the  lonely  walks  of  Fate, 

Hark  how  the  sacred  calm  that  reigns  around 
Bids  every  fierce  tumultuous  passion  cease  ; 

In  still  inuul  accents  whlsp'ring  from  the  gromid 
A  grateful  earnest  of  eternal  peace. 

No  more  with  Reason  and  thyself  at  strife, 
<.iivp  anxious  cares  and  endless  wishes  room  ; 

But  through  the  cool,  scquestcr'd  ViUe  of  life 
Pursue  the  silent  tenor  of  thy  doom.' 

Tho  change  which  Gray  made  is  tolerably  clear. 
The  four  verses  were  struck  out  and  replaced  by 
verse  19,  and  the  second  of  the  four  substituted 
for  the  old  24th,  with  some  necessary  changes. 

After  verse  25  followed,  originally — 

'  Him  have  we  seen  the  greenwood  side  along^ 

While  o'er  the  heath  we  hie<l,  niir  lalmiirs  don*, 
Oft  as  the  wooillark  piped  her  farewell  sooij. 
With  wistful  uyes  pursue  the  setting  sun." 

And  after  verse  29,  now  the  last,  once  followed — 
'  There  scattor'd  oft  tho  earhest  of  ye  year, 

By  han<ls  unseen  are  frwjuent  vi'lets  found ; 
The  robin  loves  to  build  and  warble  thiTo, 
And  little  footstciM  Ughtly  print  the  ground.' 

In  Uie  summer  of  1759,  Gray  hxigcJ  at  Mr 
Joimcey's,  in  Southampton  Row,  Bloomsbury,  to  h« 
near  the  British  Museum,  of  which  ho  was  a  dili- 
gent explorer.    He  told  his  friend  Mason  tliat  in 

this  'peaceful  settlement'  he  had  an  ui'--*' •■d 

view  of  Hampstead,  Highgnte,   and    i  .1 

Gardens !  a  space  now  covercil  with  ni:!^ .  „:  ....  ;;- 
terruptcd  brick  and  mortar.  The  contrast  which 
the  Reading  Room,  with  its  hunilredii  nf  u.inst.iut 
rcidcrs  now  presents  with  the  corre^jh  i  :,- 

lishment  in  Gray's  time,  is  not  less  i  -.i. 
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The  oanipaajr  that  then  assembled  to  study  aud 
puimM  reaeorch,  waa  composed  of  '  a  man  that 
yrr^>^'  t-^r  Tjord  Royston,  a  niau  that  writes  for  Dr 
L  'rk,  a  third  that  writes  for  the  emperor 

U  ■^;.„-..y  or  Dr  Pocock ;  Dr  Stukely,  who 
wniM  for  himself,  the  very  worst  person  he  could 
wnt«  for  ;  and  I,  who  only  read  to  know  if  there 
W  anything  worth  writing.'  Gray  further  raeutiona 
•  eomfortoble  fact.  '  The  keepers  have  broken  off 
all  intercourse  with  one  another,  and  only  lower 
a  (ilent  de&anc«  as  they  pass  by.' 

The  admirable  mother  of  Gray — who  had  set  up 
a  millinery  shop  to  support  her  children,  when 
deMslted  by  her  unworthy  husband — was  buried  in 
the  cbarchyard  of  Stoke  Po^ei%  near  Eton,  with  an 
tpitaph  by  the  poet  containing  this  most  touching 
ftmage:  'The  careful  tender  mother  of  many 
children,  one  of  whom  alone  hod  the  misfortune  to 
mrrive  her.'  It  seems  to  be  generally  coucludeil 
that  he  conceived  himself  as  musing  in  this  burial- 
giound  when  he  composed  the  Elegy.  Ho  himself 
VM  interred  there  beside  the  worshipped  grave  of 
hia  mother. 

la  one  of  the  final  verses  of  the  EUr/y  there  is  a 
daoae  not  unworthy  of  comment,  ns  a  historiad 
ezpraisiou  of  the  intellectual  condition  of  the 
Bi^li«lt  peasantry  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
'  Approach  aad  rend— /err  thovL  camt  rcoui,'  says  the 
hony-beadied  swain  to  the  stian^'er.  It  is  hero 
awiiiixiil  that,  ae  a  rule,  on  English  peasant  was 
nnahle  to  reed.  A  Scottish  poet  would  not  have 
had  occacaon  to  make  the  same  assumption  re gonl- 
falg  hJahwuble  coontrymen — thanks  to  the  Scottish 
paiuh  schools,  instituted  ut  the  Revolution. 


SALS   OF  THE  OLD   GATES   OF   LONDON. 

throe  of  the  City  gates,  on  the  30th  of 
J  .  iiorked,  in  a  singiuar  way,  a  dividing- 

point  lietwcen  the  old  and  the  modem  history  of 
l<"ndon.  The  Eii£;lish  metroixilis,  like  most  large 
and  important  cities  in  the  middle  ages,  was 
biwiiHrf  by  a  wall  and  a  ditch  ;  and  in  this  wall 
wen  apenings  or  gates  for  the  jinssage  of  foot 
■id  Twicle  traffic  Beginning  from  the  east,  this 
bitiid  1K>l^llI.^ry  commenced  with  the  fuuioua 
Vmrt  .  itself  a  vast  assemblage  of  gates 

and    i'  ,>  'Sta.      Advancing    thence    nearly 

noathward,  the  wall  extended  to  jrEld-gatc  or 
A  Idflwf  r,  whioh  defended  the  aiipmach  by  the  great 
-«ax.  This  was  probably  the  oldest 
^.ites.  In  1216,  during  the  civil 
>ing  John  and  the  barons,  the 
he  latter  in  entering  London  by 
afterwards,  the  gate,  being 
pidated,  was  replaced  by  one 
f.  Tliis  new  one  (a  double 
remained  tiU  the  time  of 
II  it  was  replaced  by  another 
:i  warlike.  This  was  one  of 
removed  in  1760.  The  wall 
\Test  from  Aldgate  to  Bishopi- 
M>  great  road  from  Cambridge. 
.HODS  the  oldest  of  the  series, 
■  I  ivo  bee^  built  about  the  reign 
At  lir»t  there  were  no  means  of  exit 
Crura  th'o  City  bctwm^u  Aldg.iti?  and  Aldci-sgate  ; 
aid  tkk  estn  ga(«  was  opcncnl  intlu-r  to  furnish 
•JdltiaBal  acooawnodotiou,  than  for  any  defensive 
— rw«.    Tba  gato  wa*  in  a  ruinous  state  from  the 


.Vidgiuc  i 

rerrraino'i 

,I„  1.,, 


ttethneg 
cUasuledu' 

M4r,  vhieh 

III  titjiry  ill. 


time  of  Edward  VI.  to  that  of  James  I,,  when  it 
was  replaced  bv  a  new  one  ;  and  this  latter  was 
finally  removed  early  in  the  last  century.  The 
wall  stretched  westwanl  from  Biahopsgato  to 
Moorgalt ;  of  which  Stow  says :  '  I  find  that  Thomas 
Falconer,  mayor  about  the  year  1415,  the  third 
of  Henry  V.,  caused  the  wall  of  the  city  to  be 
broken  near  unto  Coleman  Street,  and  there  builded 
a  postern,  now  called  Moorgate,  upon  the  moor- 
side,  where  was  never  gate  before.  This  gate  he 
made  for  ease  of  the  citizens  that  way  to  pass 
upon  causeys  [causeways]  into  the  fields  for  their 
recreation  ;  for  the  same  field  was  at  that  time  a 
marsh.'  Indeed,  all  the  country  immediately  out- 
side the  city,  from  Bishopsgate  to  Aldersgate,  was 
very  femiy  imd  marshy,  giving  rise  to  the  names 
Jloorfiulds  and  Finsbury  (Fensbuiy).  Moorgate 
Wiis  rebuilt  in  1472,  and  pulled  down  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  the  stones  being  used 
to  repair  the  piers  of  London  Bridge.  The  next 
gate  was  Cripplcgntc,  a  postern  or  muor  gate  like 
Moorgate,  but  much  more  ancient ;  it  was  many 
tLuies  rebuilt,  and  was,  like  the  other  gates,  used 
as  a  prison.  The  name,  Stow  says,  '  so  called  of 
cripples  begging  there.'  This  was  one  of  the  three 
gates  finally  pulled  down  in  1760.  The  City  wall 
extended  thence  to  jEUUn-gals  or  AldertgaU,  one 
of  the  oldest  of  the  series,  and  also  one  of  the 
largest.  The  ancient  structure,  crumbling  with 
age,  was  replaced  by  a  new  and  very  ornamental 
one  in  the  time  of  James  I. ;  and  this  latter  gave 
way  to  the  street  improvers  early  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  next  gate  was  Nmcqate.  In  the  Anglo- 
Norman  times,  there  were  only  three  City  gates — 
Aldgate,  Aldersgate,  and  Ludgate ;  and  no  person 
could  leave  the  city  westward  at  any  point  between 
the  two  last-named  gatea  To  remedy  this  incon- 
venience, Newgate  was  built  about  the  time  of 
lleniy  L,  the  designation  'new'  being,  of  course, 
only  comparative.  After  being  rebuilt  and  repaired 
Bcvend  times,  Newgate  and  its  prison  were  buined 
down  by  Lord  George  Gordon's  mob  in  1780  ;  the 
prison  was  replaced  by  a  much  larger  and  stronger 
one,  but  the  gate  was  not  rebuilt.  The  City  wall 
extended  from  Newgate  to  Ludgate,  which  was  the 
oldest  of  the  series  except  Ald^te  and  Aldersgate, 
and  the  one  with  which  the  greatest  number  of 
historical  events  was  connected.  After  many 
rebuildiugs  and  rcpairings,  Ludgate  was  one  of  the 
three  which  were  pulled  down  m  1760. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Dowaale,  BUlinga- 
gate,  and  St  John'i  Oate  were  necessarily  City  gates  ; 
the  first  and  second  were  landing-places  on  the 
rircr-sidc,  the  tliird  was  the  gate  Mlonging  to  the 
Hospital  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem.  As  to  the  Ban 
— such  OS  Temple  Bar,  Ifolbcm  Bar,  and  Smithfieid 
Bar — they  were  subsidiary  or  exterior  barriers, 
bearing  some  such  relation  to  '  the  City  without  the 
walU,'  OS  the  gates  bore  to  'the  City  within  the 
walls,'  but  smaller,  and  of  inferior  strength. 

The  announcement  in  the  public  journals,  con- 
cerning the  destruction  of  three  of  the  gates  on  the 
30th  ol  July  1700,  was  simply  to  the  effect  that  Mt 
Blagden,  a  carpenter  of  Coleman  Street,  gave  £01 
for  the  old  materials  of  Cripplegatt,  £148  for 
Ltuhjnit,  and  £177,  10*.  for  AUlgale;  imdertakiug 
to  have  all  the  rubbish  removed  by  the  end  of 
September.  Thus  ended  our  old  City  gates,  except 
Ncirgate,  which  the  rioters  put  on  end  to  twenty 
years  later. 
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«l  gkaUt,  ia  Svedea,  maitjT,  •baai  IIM. 
imUai.  eanfaur,  IbaiKler  of  tba  onltr  <f  tk* 
>7.     8t  Iiputiiu  of  LoToU,  faoader  tt  the 
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8l  iofca  Coliiailiiiii, 
^MWili,  1S67.     8t  I«utti 
Bori«^o(Jaa,15M. 


Ami.— Priooca  Aagotte  of  Bnmawiek,  1737. 

DiaL—lfBiXiai  Loyola,  {oaader  a(  t^  JentiU,  1554, 
Bomtj  Chorlei  ie  Qoalaat,  Doe  it  Binm.  (aTonrite  com- 
lUUuUr  of  Henri  IT.,  beheaded  in  the  Baatile,  1C02 ; 
Mailia  Hafpertxcon  Van  Tronp,  Doteh  admiiai,  killed 

{■  an  wmiiii I  nv^u-  Teul,  16S3 ;  John  V.,  kinjc  of 

Fott«(al,  1750;  Denia  Diderot,  Freacb  encjclofOBdiat, 
1784,  Pari*  J  William  T.  Lowndo,  bibtiographcr,  1843. 

IGNATICS   LOTOLA. 

IffDAtiiu  Loyola, '  a  Spanish  soldier  and  hidalgo 
witbhot  Biicayan  hlood,'  woi,  in  1S21,  aasiating 
bi  the  defence  of  Pampeliina  a^pmut  the  French, 
trhen  a  cannon-lnll  fractured  hu  right  Ici;  and  a 
tplinter  injured  hi<  left  He  wa«  carTietl  to  the 
neighbouring  canllc  of  Loyola,  and  in  the  weanr 
month*  during  wliicli  he  lay  stretched  upon  his 
couch,  he  tricnl  to  while  away  the  time  in  reading 
the  Lives  of  the  SaiiUt.  He  was  only  thirty  ;  he 
hod  a  Ktrotig  und  vehement  will ;  he  hod  led  a  wild 
and  vi<.'iou!i  life  ;  and  h.irl  burned  for  military 
clory.  Ab  it  wa»  evident  that  for  him  henceforw'ard 
the  ywrt  of  the  »oldicr  was  ljarre<l,  the  cjucstion 
aroAG,  Why  might  he  ncU  be  a  saint,  atid  rivnl 
8t  Fraucid  and  St  Dominic?  He  decided  to  try. 
He  lore  himself  frfjm  hi.n  kindred  and  friends,  and 
made  a  pilgrimage  Ut  the  Holy  Land.  In  the 
clmnh  of  the  Virgin  at  Mount  Serml,  he  hune  up 
his  arm*,  and  vowed  constant  obedience  to  God  and 
the   church.      Dressed  as  a  beggar,  and  in  the 

Jroctice  of  the  severest  austerities,  he  reached 
cruaalem  on  the  4th  of  Scpteml)cr  1523.  On  his 
return  to  S|);iin,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  he 
resumed  his  education,  which  hod  been  ncglecttrd 
from  childhoiKl,  and  lalK>rioujiIy  from  the  rudiments 
of  graranuir  worked  \m  way  through  a  full 
«niver»ity  c<iurs«,  making  no  secret  of  his  ignor- 
ance. The  rigour  of  his  life,  and  the  rebukes  he 
odministenvl  to  lax  ecclesiastics,  not  unfrequcntly 
brought  him  into  trouble  as  a  Pharisaic  meddler. 

He  went  to  Paris  in  1528,  and  at  the  university 
he  iniule  the  ac(|iuiintance  of  Xavicr,  Faber,  Laiiu-z, 
Bobodilla,  and  Itodriguez,  five  students  whom  he 
inspired  with  his  own  devout  fervour.  In  an 
■underground  chapel  of  the  church  of  Montmartre, 
on  the  l&tli  of  August  15.14,  the  six  enthusiasts 
took  the  solemn  vows  td'  celibacy,  poverty,  and  the 
devotion  of  llicir  lives  to  the  care  of  Christians,  and 
the  conversion  of  iiiliddn.  .Such  was  the  beginning 
of  the  fauiiius  .Hoi'icty  of  Jesus. 

The  plan  of  the  new  onler  was  laid  Ix^fore  Pope 
Paul  IlL,  who  raised  several  objections  to  it ;  but, 
on  the  engagement  that  Jesuits  should  in  all 
matters  yield  implicit  obedience  to  the  holy  ecc,  ho 
gmnttrd  thrm  a  constitution  in  a  bull,  dat«d  the 
i7lli  of  September  l.">4<).  Loyola  was  electe»i 
prrMidrut,  and  was  eslablisheil  at  Rome  us  director 
of  the  movcmcjits  of  the  society.  Verj'  opportuncdy 
did  the  Jesuits  come  to  the  service  of  the  ]X)i>cdoin. 
Unhampered  by  the  routine  of  other  ecclesiastical 
orders,  they  luidutook    services  for  which  they 


■iooe  were  fit ;  and,  as  ■faup^hootes  ami  akii^ 
niditfn,  became  the  mert  aanoiri^g  aad  daagaoos 
•atagDBHti  omoteaiamiMt.  To  •  eertni  6<Mdoa 
of  actioa  Ow  Jerail  «Hted  the  mivmatagm  ot 
neifiect  Aifriplhtf ;  obedifne  »m  lab  pri— ly  dnty. 
He  used  hia  benlties,  but  their  MtiM  «aa  eenttalled 
by  a  cential  aatbotil^  ;  ererr  eoiiinMnrf  had  to  be 
wrought  out  with  all  tus  skill  and  taeigf,  witboat 
qneitioning,  and  at  all  hazards.  It  was  the  aim  of 
the  society  to  diacorer  and  deTelop  the  peculiar 
genins  of  all  its  members^  and  then  to  ap^iy  them 
to  the  aggiandiaement  of  the  chorch.  tsoon  the 
presence  of  the  new  order,  and  the  fame  of  its 
miasionaticfl^  spiead  throughout  the  world,  and 
sncoeaaive  popes  gladly  inereaatd  the  nnmbers  and 
enlarged  toe  privileges  of  the  society.  Loyola 
brou^t  more  ardonx  than  intellect  to  the  institu- 
tion of  Jesuitism.  The  perfection  of  its  mechanism, 
which  Cardinal  Richebeu  pronounced  a  master- 
piece of  policy,  was  due  to  James  LAinex,  who 
succeeded  Loyola  as  raesident. 

Worn  out  with  labours  and  privation^  Loyola 
died  on  the  31st  of  July  1556,  aged  sixty-fireL  He 
was  canonised  as  a  saint  in  lOSS,  and  his  {estival  is 
celebrated  on  the  Slst  of  Joly. 


jicvti 


An  original  autograph  of  the  founder  of  the 
order  of  Jesns  is  subjoined — tjiken  from  his  signa- 
ture to  a  document,  dated  1554,  preserved  in  the 
public  library  of  the  city  of  Treves,  on  the  Moeellei 


TWO   LOTEES   KILLED   BY    LIOHTNLNG. 

It  was  on  the  31gt  of  July  171?,  that  the  affect- 
ing inciilent  occurred  to  which  Pope,  Gay,  and 
Thoiivton  severally  adverted — the  inst-intaneous 
killing  of  two  rustic  lovers  by  a  lightTiin;^-stri>ke. 
At  Stanton-Harcourt,  about  nine  miles  west  of 
Oxford,  are  the  remains  of  a  very  old  mansion, 
belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Harcourts,  consisting 
chiefly  of  a  domestic  chapel  in  a  tower,  and  two  or 
three  rooms  over  it.  Pope  spent  two  sumffiei«  iu 
this  old  building,  with  the  hearty  assent  of  the 
H-ircourts,  who  hud  been  lords  ot  the  manor  for 
more  than  seven  hundred  years.  One  room,  in  which 
he  finished  the  Fifth  Book  of  his  IIM,  obtained, 
on  that  account,  the  name  of '  Pope's  Study."  Oar 
cd'tcn  visited  him  there  ;  and  it  is  in  one  of  Gay's 
letters  that  the  cata.=itroplie,  which  occurretl  in  a 
neighl)ouring  field,  is  thus  narrated  :  'John  Hewit 
was  a  well-set  man  of  about  twenty-five.  Sarah 
Drew  might  be  cidled  comely  rather  than  beautiful, 
and  was  about  the  same  age.  They  had  piused 
through  the  various  labours  of  the  year  together 
with  tne  greatest  satisfaction.  Their  love  was  the 
tolk  of  tlie  whole  neighbourhood,  for  scandal 
never  allirmed  that  they  nod  other  views  than  the 
lawful  poesessiou  of  each  other  in  marriage.  It 
was  that  very  morning  that  they  had  obtained  the 
consent  of  her  inirenle  ;  and  it  was  but  till  the  next 
week  that  they  had  to  wait  to  be  happy.  Perhaps 
in  the  inter\'al  of  their  work  they  were  talking  of 
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Uutir  wtdJinj^-cluthes,  and  John  was  suiting  sevcTnl 
mta  of  poppies  and  wild-flowere  to  her  complexion, 
to  choose  aer  a  hat  for  the  wedding-day.  \Vliilc 
th«v  were  llms  busied  (it  was  Detwocn  two 
■nil  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon),  tlie  clouds 
ntw  hlack,  and  such  a  etorm  of  lightnine  and 
uiutuler  cnaned,  that  all  the  labourers  maae  the 
bfat  of  their  way  to  what  shelter  the  trees  and 
liedgca  afforded.  Sarah  was  friglited,  and  fell  down 
in  a  swoon  on  a  heap  of  barley  ;  John,  who  never 
Miparotnl  from  her,  having  raked  together  two  or 
tlircc  heaps,  the  better  to  secure  her  from  the 
■Icirm.  Immediately  after  was  heard  so  loud  a 
CIMh  as  if  the  heavens  h.-ui  split  asunder.  Every 
ona  was  now  solicitous  for  the  safety  of  his  neigli- 
Vmr,  and  Ihcy  wiled  to  one  another  throughout 
Ui#  field.  Xo  an.«wcr  being  returned  to  those  who 
odled  to  our  lovers,  they  stepped  to  the  place 
when  they  Liy.  They  perceived  the  barley  all  in  a 
amoko,  anil  then  spied  the  faithful  pair ;  John,  with 
one  arm  about  Sarah's  neck,  and  the  other  hfid 
orrr  her,  as  if  to  screen  her  from  the  lightning. 
Th»y  were  stnick  dead,  and  stiffened  in  thi.t  tender 
postore.  Sarah's  left  eye  was  injured,  and  there 
a{ip«ared  a  black  spot  on  her  bitast.  Iler  lover 
wa*  all  o^-cr  black  ;  but  not  the  Icist  sign  of  life 
WM  found  in  cither.  Altflnded  by  their  melan- 
fhdly  ciinipniiionfs  they  were  conveyed  to  the  town, 
ni  '  Iiy  were  interred  in  Stanton-Harcourt 

ci 

ther  or  not  he  was  at  Stanton-Harcourt 
»'  .  soon  afterwards  wrote  an  epitaph  on 

ti..  ....j...  .--^  young  couple : 

0!»  TWO   I/)VEia  STRUnC  DRAD  BY   tlOnXNOJO. 

•When  eaatem  lovers  feed  the  funeral  fire. 
On  the  same  pile  the  faithful  pair  expire : 
Oct"  pitying  lioAv'n,  that  rirtuu  iiiTitu.iI  Found, 
Aad  bhutoi  both,  th.it  it  nii<;ht  neither  wouimI. 
Ilmrts  so  sincere  th'  Almighty  saw  well  pleased, 
Smt  his  own  lightning,  and  the  victims  seizciL' 

,  Harrourt,'  says  Mr  Robert  Carruthei-R,  in  his 
n  of  Pope,  '  on  whose  estate  the  unfortunate 
livi-.L   was    appreliensive    tluit  the  country- 
id  not  undenlaud  the  above,  and  Pope 
ubjoined: 

*  XKAR  TniS  PLACE  UK  THE  BOMES 

OF  JOHN  HEWIT  AND  SARAH  DREW, 

AX  isnrsTBioos  vorKo  mas 

urt>  TiMTvavs  rovyn  MAfDEN  or  this  PARisn  ; 

wiio,  nrtNO  AT  nARVErr-woRK 

(wrrn  bevcbal  others), 

Wttle  IS  OKE  I.V8TANT  KILLED  BY  LTOimilXO, 
THE  LAST  DAY  OF  JULY  1718. 


^Ilihtk  not,  W  rigorous  judgment  seized, 

A  jiair  so  faithful  could  expire  ; 
Viotiias  io  pure  Heav'n  saw  well  pleas'd. 

And  snatch' il  thom  in  ctonml  lire. 

livr  wll.  and  fear  no  sudden  fate  ; 

Wl  .:ij  victims  to  the  grave, 

AUW  soon  or  late, 

Mif  ,1  uii>>.  lo  kill  or  save. 

Virtue  unmor'd  can  hear  the  call, 

'      "  c 'lb  tluit  melts  the  ball' 

Tliii  ■  \vn.«  enjiravcd  on  a  stone  in 

iWjiarLxu  n-llarcourt 

Toaaisuii  e  had  this  incident  in 

Ua  vWw  wtieu  tio  wrute  the  Statont,  aboot  nine 


veiirs  after^^'ords.    The  fifty  lines  (in  'Summer') 
te^iming 

'  Yonug  Celadon 
And  his  Amelia  were  a  matchless  pair,' 

relate  an  episode  of  the  same  character  as  the  tafl 

Btory  of  John   Hewit  and  Sarali  Drew,  wth  the 

exception  that  the  poet  kills  the  maiden  but  not 
the  IcA-er. 


TESTIMONIALS   TWO    IICNDRED   AND   SIXTY 
YEARS    AGO. 

The  following  present  mode  to  the  new  recorder  of 
Nottingham,  1603  A.  D.,  by  onler  of  the  Hall,  airunls 
a  curious  instance  of  the  taste  and  habit  of  tlio  times, 
in  respect  to  what  are  now  diijnitie<l  by  the  n.ime  of 
TaUiinoniaU.  "It  is  agreed  that  the  town  shall,  on 
Wednesday  next,  present  the  recorder.  Sir  Henry 
Pierrei>ont,  with  a  sugar-loaf,  9«.  ;  lemons.  Is.  8d. ; 
white  wine,  one  gallon,  2e.  Sd. ;  claret,  one  gallon, 
2*.  8i/.  ;  ninskadync,  one  pottle,  2*  6il. ;  sack,  one 
jiottle,  2*.  ;  total  20.«.  8'/.' 

Another  testimonial  w.is  presented  by  the  s.imo 
town,  in  the  year  following,  the  object  of  public 
ail  miration  and  bounty  in  this  instance  lieing  no 
less  a  i)ersonaL,'0  than  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  Of 
course  the  present,  iiitende<I  to  convey  to  his  lordship 
the  sense  entertained  by  the  burgesses  of  his  high 
worth  and  char.ictcr,  must  be  of  a  more  weighty 
description  than  that  bestowed  on  the  recorder. 
Accordingly,  it  was  ordered  that  '  a  veal,  a  mutton, 
a  lamb,  a  dozen  of  chickens,  two  dozen  of  rabbits, 
two  dozen  of  pigeons,  and  four  capons,  should  be 
presented  to  his  lordship.' 

Ours  is  a  tlay  Iwyond  all  others  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  Testimonials,  but  we  have  never  yet  heanl  of 
a  celebrity  of  the  nineteenth  century  being  invite<l 
to  n  public  meeting  to  recci»'e  from  his  friends  a 
testimonial  of  their  esteem,  and  then  having  laid  at 
liis  feet  sundry  bottles  of  wine,  with  sugar  and 
lemons  to  flavour  it ;  or  ft  goo<l  fat  calf,  a  wcdder- 
sheeii,  and  a  lamb  of  a  year  old,  with  dozens  oE 
chickens  and  rabbits  to  garnish  the  same,  on  npi)earB 
to  have  been  the  favourite  course  with  our  'good- 
living'  ancestors. 

PARTRIDOK,    THE    ALMANAC-MAKER. 

Partridge,  the  alman.ic-maker,  of  whom  mention  is 
made  in  the  article  on '  Written  and  Printed  Almanacs ' 
(l>age  O.vol.  i.),  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  be  cmliolmed 
in  one  of  the  most  pleasing  [Kx;ms  in  the  English  l.in- 
gnagc — Pope's  Hapf  of  Iht  Lock.      With  a  consum- 
mation of  surprising  power  and  appropriate  character, 
the  poet,  after  the  robbery  of  Belinda's  '  wavy  curl ' 
has  been  effceteil,  proceeds  to  place  the  stolen  object 
among  the  constellations.     The  {loein  s.-xys : 
'  This  the  beau-monde  shall  frnm  the  Mall  snrvey, 
And  hail  with  music  its  propitious  r-iy  ; 
'I'his  the  blest  lover  shall  for  V'cuus  take. 
And  send  up  ]>rayer3  from  Itosamunda's  lake; 
This  P.vKTKiiHiE  soon  shall  new  in  cloudless  skioa, 
When  next  ho  looks  throuj^h  (iaiileu'a  eyes; 
And  hence  the  egregious  wizard  shall  foredoom, 
Tlie  fate  of  Louis  and  the  fall  of  Rome.' 
It  is  strange  how  sometimes  the  most  worthless  of 
men,  as  rcgajtis  {tostcrity,  ore  banded  down  to  fame 
for  the  verj-  niLtlities  which  it  might  bo  hoped  would 
Ix!  left  in  oblivion.     What  sacrilices  would  many  a 
sngv  or  |HX.'t    have    made,  to  be  connected  with  all 
time  through  Po]>e  and  the  charming  Belinda  I     Yet 
here,  in  this  case,  we  find  the  almanac-making  shoe- 
maker enjoying  a  companionship  and  a  celebrity  for 
qualities  which,  morally,  have  no  virtue  or  endurance 
in  them,  bat  quite  the  reverse. 
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Ttio  eigbth  W!U  Angiist,  being  rich  arrayed 

In  garment  all  of  gold,  down  to  the  ground : 
Yet  rode  he  not,  bat  led  a  lovely  maid 

Forth  by  the  lily  hand,  the  which  was  crowned 

Willi  cars  of  com,  and  full  her  hand  was  found. 
That  was  the  rightooiis  Virgin,  which  of  old 

Lived  here  on  earth,  and  plenty  made  abound  ; 
But  after  wrong  waa  loved,  ond  jtuticesold, 

She  left  th'  linrighteonB  world,  and  was  to  heaven  cxtollcil. 

SPK.X3RR. 


(DESCRIPTIVE.) 


i-oincs,andUiough 

the   hixrveBt-ficlds 

nre    nearly     rijie 

and  rendy  for  the 

inctlie  heart  of  man  with 

•  of  plenty  that  surrounds 

,    -  .  .       iliere  are  sipiH  on  every 

hiiiKl  that  Buinmer  is  on  the  wane,  and  that 

tlic  time  is  fart  approaching  when  she  will 

lake  her  deparluiv-   We  catch  faint  glances 


openings  where  tlio  leaves  have  alfciuly  rallen,  and 
among  berries  where  sumni'rii  11  Ti.>r, Tit  K.r  l,I,.j-,.)ns; 
and  sometimes  hear  his  n  iha 

dry  seed-veaeels,  which  ha-.  _  ^       '  of 

berflowcni.  Though  the  convolvulus  still' throws 
its  FtniKgUng  bells  about  the  hedjj-es,  iho  tweat 
May-buds  are  dead  and  gone,  and  in  tbtir  place 
the  green  haws  hang  cradcly  upon  the  bmnchM, 
Tlic  winds  come  not  a-Maying  luimngst  them  now. 
Nearly  all  the  field-flowers  are  cone  ;  the  beantiial 
fcnthcreil  grasses  that  waveij  liRe  goigeoiu  plumM 
the   bruezo  mid   siuishiue  arc   cut  down  and 


_- — ..^.  ..^|,». ...^.v,     •,  1,  i^t<->i  «uuji,K»*»«i^-«-a      iii    i-iiu    *jn:viiu    miu    aiui.MiiuG    are    cut    tiown    ana 

of   autumn    peeping    rtcaltliily    through     carried  awoy,  and  in  tlieir  place  there  U  only  a 
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aacn  flowcrlcss  after-matL  Many  of  the  birds 
tOAt  Ring  in  the  green  chambers  wliich  she  hiin^ 
for  them  with  her  ricliest  arm*,  have  left  her  and 
gone  over  the  sea.  What  few  Bingcrs  remnin  ore 
t'l'  '  '  I  ireparing  for  their  departure;  and  when 
t  ic  robin,  hia  song  comforts  her  not,  for 

»li'j  I. i !..«:.  ihat  he  will  chiint  a  sweeter  lay  to 
•utuniri,  when  she  lies  buried  beneath  the  fidlcn 
Icarca.  Mn--"  •  "t  times  over  her  approaching 
and,  ujKin  ■  -i,  they  are  touched  by  her 

bc.iulv.  .11;  ;  lip  with  the  fluwera  of  the 

L  -lies  of  wild  moorland  catch 

t;  ■.  liich  goes  reddening  up  like 

•niwhiaB  uluug  the  mountain  Elopes.  The  bine 
liarEbell  peeps  out  in  wonder  to  see  such  a  land  of 
Usauty,  and  seems  to  shake  its  fragile  bells  with 
dcU);hL  In  waste-places  the  tall  golden-rod,  the 
py,  and  tlic  LirKe  ox-eyed  daisy  muster, 
loccsaion,  and  there  wave  their  mingled 
irinn,  i>  ...1  gold,  crimson,  and  silver,  as  summer 
by,  wlule  the  little  eyebright,  nestling 
<<'"  '^'«,  looks  up  anil  shews  its  white 
nth  green  and  gold, 
iimer  has  advanced,  several  of  her 
'  and  curious  plants  may  still  be 
I]  in  the  water-courses,  and  beside 
truii,  tor  places  to  ramble   along 

lli.iii  iL.f  M  ,!I  but  flowerle-ss  waysides  in 

An-t:«t.  TliLii  wo  find  the  wild-mint,  with  its 
lilu  f  I  I.iun.d  blossoms,  standing  like  a  njT^nph 
i.-t'  iloLji  ia  water,  and  making  all  the  air  around 
r.iiit.  And  all  along  the  margin  by  where  it 
gr  ■'  ■  •  is  o  flush  of  green,  fresli  its  April ;  and 
J'  find  u  few  of  the  grand  water-flags  still 

11 -  ''?>'y  often  bloom  late,  and  seem  like 

gold  ..  banners  hanging  out  over  some 

■ociebt  -  ,.  vlioee  colours  are  mirrored  in  the 
iBOrt  below.  There  abo  the  beautiful  arrow-head, 
witli  its  Know-whit«  flowers  and  arrow-pointed 
o^  may  be  found,  looking  like  ivy  growing  about 
ir«tT.  M.iny  a  rare  plant,  too  little  known, 
■  and  in  our  sedge-fringed  meres 
b:  ^>w  stT(>Jims,  where  the  overhang- 

tRC!i  t  '  idows  over  their  grassy 

o.-i  noon  of  summer  never 

.->ii':ii  piiiiuiiint  places  are  always  cool, 
tlwn  Um  Rtass  never  withers,  nor  arc  the  paths 
wkoUy'""  ■  "■■■1  when  we  come  upon  them 
ipiitted  the  heat  and  glare  of 
bf.irii  A. IV   it  Rpi  ms  like  travelling 

■n  is  spring.    And 
r  ,         ^  ita  branches,  and 

lirouU  leaves  and  rose-tinted 
mtr-  '  up  to  the  very  border  of  the 

aud  run  in  among  the  pink-flowers  of  the 
which    every   ripplu    sets  in    motion, 
iirplo    loosestrife     shews    its 
wers,  seeming  like  a  border 
Ti-n  Liv  ifii'  iiuriM   lingers  of  the  Naiads,  to  cur- 
Umit  ctjUaX  batlis  ;   whUe  the  wuter-violcts 
u  if  growing  to  the  roofs  of  their  caves,  the 
dinffing  to  Uie  vaiilted-.'^ilvcr,  and  only  the 
iw  nvirvn  glii'"'""  tliiir  heads  above  the 
waicr.    Thciv,  too,  i.-.  nipemel,  almost  aa 

ttr  w  it*  Kiu-Ivt  til' :  i  may  still  be  found 

Lbwm  by  thu  WHyuido,  though  its  flowers  ore 
to  Urge-     P.f.iiitifiil  it  looks,  a  very  flower  in 
BOB^  yieliling  moss,  on  which  it 

M  iJ  .It  stem  and  prettily-formed 

wem  Um  ddioitc  to  rest  on  common  earth, 


so  had  a  soft  pillow  provided  for  its  exquisite 
flowers  to  repose  upon.  Nor  does  it  change,  when 
properly  dried,  if  transferred  to  the  herbarium, 
but  there  looks  as  frcsli  and  beautiful  oa  it  did 
while  growing — the  very  fairy  of  flowers.  Nor  will 
the  splenilid  silver- weed  be  overlooked,  with  ita 
prettily-notched  leavos,  which  underneath  have  a 
rich  silvery  appearance  ,  while  the  golden-coloured 
flowers,  wnich  spread  out  every  way,  are  soft  as 
velvet  to  the  feel.  Then  the  water  has  its  grass 
like  the  field,  and  is  sometimes  covered  with  great 
meadows  of  green,  among  which  are  seen  flowers 
aa  beautiful  as  grow  on  the  inland  pastures.  The 
common  duck- weed  covers  miles  of  water  with  its 
little  oval-shaped  leaves,  and  will  from  one  tiny 
root  soon  send  out  butls  enough  to  cover  a 
large  pool,  for  every  shoot  it  sends  forth  becomes 
flower  and  seed  while  forming  part  of  the  ori- 
ginal stem,  and  these  are  reproduced  by  myriads, 
and  would  soon  cover  even  the  broad  Atlaiitui, 
were  the  water  favourable  to  its  growth,  for 
only  the  land  could  prevent  it  from  multiplying 
further.  Row  a  boat  througli  this  green  land- 
looking-like  meadow,  and  almost  by  the  time  you 
have  reached  the  opposite  shore — though  you  have 
sundered  millions  of  leaves,  and  made  a  glassy  course 
wide  enough  for  a  caniage  to  pass  through  the  water, 
not  a  trace  wUl  be  left,  where  all  was  bright  ancl 
clear  as  a  broad  silver  mirror,  but  all  again  be 
covered  with  green,  ns  with  a  smooth  carpet.  Beside 
its  velvet-meadows,  the  water  has  its  tall  forests  and 
spreading  underwood,  and  stateliest  amou'-st  its 
trees  are  the  flower-bearing  nishes,  one  of  which  is 
the  very  Lady  of  the  Lake,  cn)wned  with  a  red 
tiara  of  blossoms.  Tlic  rword-leaved  bur-weed, 
and  many  another  aquatic  plant,  are  like  bramble, 
fern,  and  shrub,  the  umlcrwood  of  the  tall  sedge, 
which  the  nodding  bulnushes  overtop.  Nor  is 
forest  or  field  frequented  with  more  beautiful 
birds  or  insects  than  those  found  among  out 
water-plants. 

Then  we   have  the   beautiful  white  water-lily, 
which  seems  to  bring  an  old  world  before  ns,  lor 

■  ■  ■     ■     "        'ans 
em 

of  early  years,  when  nature  was  so  little  umter- 
stood,  to  see  a  flower  disapt)ear  at  night,  leaving  on 
tlie  surface  no  trace  of  where  it  bloomed — to  re- 
appear again  in  all  its  beauty,  as  it  still  does,  on 
the  following  morning.  And  lovely  it  looks, 
floating  doublo  lily  and  shadow,  with  its  rounded 
leaves,  looking  like  greuu  resting-places  for  this 
Queen  of  the  Waters  to  sit  upon,  while  dipping  at 
pleasure  her  ivory  sandals  in  the  yielding  silver ; 
or,  when  rocked  by  a  gentle  breeze  we  have 
fancied  they  looked  like  a  moving  falry-flcet 
on  the  water,  with  low  green  hulls,  and  white 
sails,  slowly  making  for  the  shore.  The  curious 
little  bladder-wort  ia  another  plant  that  immerses 
itself  until  the  time  for  flowering  arrives,  when  it 
empties  all  its  water-cell.^,  fUla  tliem  with  air,  and 
rises  to  the  surface.  It  may  now  be  seen  olmoet 
everywhere  among  water-plants.  In  a  few  more 
weeks  it  will  di.s,'ippcar,  eject  the  air,  fill  its  little 
bladders  once  more  with  water,  and,  sinking  down, 
ripen  its  seed  in  its  watery  bed,  where  it  will  lie 
until  another  summer  wiinm  and  wakens  it  to  life, 
when  it  will  once  more  empty  \U  water-barrels, 
fin  them  with  air,  and  rising  to  tlie  light  and 
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Bunsliiiie,  again  beautify  tbe  surface  with  its  flowers, 
SoriicliuiC'S  watcr-insecla  open  the  valves  of  these 
tiuy  bladders,  and  ^jct  inside  ;  but  they  cannot  get 
out  again  until  the  cells  are  once  more  unlocked  to 
receive  air.  Many  another  rare  and  curious  plant 
may  be  found  by  the  water-side  in  August,  where 
sometimes  the  meadow-sweet  still  throws  out  a  few 
late  heads  of  creamy-coloureil  bloom,  that  scent 
the  air  with  a  frasmnce  delicious  as  May  throws 
out,  when  all  her  hawthorns  are  in  blossom,  for 
though  J  ime  is  a  season 

' Halfiirankcd   with    spring,   with    summer    half- 
emurownod,' 

August  is  a  month  richly  flushed  with  the  last 
touches  of  sununcr,  toned  down  here  and  there 
with  the  faint  grays  of  autumn,  before  the  latter 
has  taken  up  his  palette  of  kindled  colours. 

Still,  we  cannot  look  around,  ami  miss  so  many 
favourite  flowers,  which  met  our  eye  on  every  side  a 
few  weeks  ago,  without  noticing  many  other 
changes.  The  sun  Binks  earlier  in  the  eveiiiug  ; 
mists  rise  here  and  there  and  dim  the  clear  blue  of 
twilight;  we  see  wider  rents  through  the  foliage  of 
the  trees  and  hedges,  and,  above  all,  we  miss  the 
voices  of  those  sweet  singers,  whose  pretty  throats 
seemed  tiever  at  rest,  but  from  morning  to  night 
shook  their  speckled  feathers  vnth  swellings  of 
music  Yet  how  almost  imperceptibly  the  days 
draw  in,  like  the  hands  of  a  hii^  clock,  that 
appear  motionless,  yet  move  on  with  true  measureil 
footsteps  to  the  march  beaten  by  Time.  So  do 
the  days  come  out  and  go  in,  and  move  through  the 
land  of  light  and  darkness,  to  the  shclWng  steep, 
down  whicn  undated  centuries  have  shot  and  boon 
forgotten.  Soon  those  pleasant  meadows  that  arc 
still  so  green,  and  where  the  bleating  of  white 
flocks,  and  the  lowing  of  brindled  herds,  arc  yet 
heard,  will  be  silent,  the  hedges  naked,  and  not 
even  the  hum  of  an  insect  sound  in  the  air.  Where 
the  nearly  ripe  han'est,  when  the  breeze  blows,  now 
munnurs  like  the  sea  in  its  slcei),  and  where  the 
merrj-  voices  of  sun-tanned  reai)er8  will  soon  be 
heard,  the  trampled  stubble  only  will  be  seen,  and 
brown  bai-e  patcnes  of  miry  earth,  where  the  straw 
has  blackened  and  rotted,  shew  like  the  coverings 
of  newly-made  graves.  Even  now  unseen  liands 
are  tearing  down  the  tapestry  of  flowers  which 
smnmer  had  hung  up  to  shelter  her  orchestra  of 
birds  in  the  hedges.  What  few  flowers  the  wood- 
bine again  throws  out— children  of  its  old  age — 
liavc  nunc  of  the  bloom  and  beauty  about  them 
like  those  bom  in  the  lusty  sun.«liine  of  early 
summer.  For  even  she  is  getting  gray,  and  the 
white  do'wn  of  thistles,  dandelion,  groundsel,  and 
many  other  hoary  seeds  streak  her  sim-browned 
ludr.  There  are  blotches  of  russet  upon  the  ferns 
that  before  only  unfnldetl  great  fans  of  green,  and 
in  the  sunset  the  fields  of  lavender  seem  all  on  fire, 
BS  if  the  purple  heads  of  the  flowers  hod  been 
kindled  by  tlie  golden  blaze  which  fires  tlic 
western  sky.  Fainter,  and  further  between  each 
lioti',  till!  shrill  chithering  of  the  grasshopjicr  may 
still  be  he.inl ;  anil  as  we  endeavour  to  obtani  a  sight 
of  him,  the  voice  failos  a  way  Iwyond  the  beautiful 
cluster  of  re<l-c<iloni-eil  pheas,int'8-eye,  which 
country  mnidcim  still  call  rose-a-ruby^  lielicving 
tliat  it  they  have  not  a  sweetheart  before  it  goca 
out  of  flower,  they  will  have  to  wait  for  another 
year  luilil  it  blooms  again.  The  dwarf  convolviUiw 
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twines  around  the  com,  and  the  bear-bine  coils 
al>out  the  hedges,  the  former  winding  round  in  the 
direction  of  the  sun,  and  the  latter  twining  in  a 
contrary  direction.  Sometimes,  where  the  little 
pink  convolvulus  has  bound  several  stems  of  com 
together,  and  formed  such  a  tasteful  wreath  as  a 
young  lady  would  be  proud  to  wear  on  her  bonnet, 
the  nest  of  the  pretty  harvest-mouse  may  be  found. 
This  is  the  gnuilles't  quadruped  known  to  exist 
— the  very  humming-bird  of  mammalia — for  when 
fidl-grown  it  will  scjircely  weigh  down  a  worn 
fartlung,  while  the  tiny  nest,  often  containing  as 
many  as  eight  or  nine  young  ones,  may  be  shut  up 
easily  within  the  palm  of  the  hand,  though  so 
compactly  made,  that  if  rolled  along  the  floor  like  a 
ball,  not  a  single  fibre  of  which  it  is  fonned  will  be 
displaced.  Mow  the  little  mother  manages  to 
suckle  so  large  a  family  within  a  much  less  compass 
than  a  common  cricket-ball,  is  still  a  puzzle  to  our 
greatest  naturalists.  It  ia  well  worth  hiding  your- 
self for  half  an  hour  among  the  standing-corn, 
just  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  run  up  stalks  of 
wheat  to  its  nest,  which  it  docs  much  easier  than 
we  could  climb  a  wide  and  easy  staircase,  for  its 
weight  does  not  even  shake  a  grain  out  of  the 
ripeneil  ears  that  sumioimt  its  pretty  chamber.  It 
may  be  kept  in  a  little  cage,  like  a  white  mouse,  and 
fed  upon  corn  ;  water  it  laps  like  a  dog ;  and  it  will 
tuni  a  whi^el  as  well  as  auy  Bqulrrcl.  Often  it 
amuses  itself  by  coiling  its  tail  around  anytliing  it 
can  get  at,  and  hanging  with  its  mite  of  a  body 
downwani,  will  swing  to  and  fro  for  many  minutes 
together.  (Inc,  while  thus  swinging,  would  time  its 
iiiolions  to  the  ticking'  of  the  clock  that  stood  in  the 
iipartmeut,  and  fall  iwleep  while  suspended. 

There  are  now  thous;md9  of  Kiuy-birds  about, 
nlfording  endless  amusement  to  children ;  only  a  few 
years  ago,  they  invailed  our  southern  coo-st  in  such 
clouds,  that  the  piers  had  to  be  swept,  and  millions 
of  them  perished  in  the  sea  ;  many  ve.»sels  crossing 
over  from  Fnmce  had  their  decks  covered  with  them. 
That  pretty  blue  butterfly,  which  looks  like  a  winged 
liarebell,  is  now  seen  everywhere  ;  and  as  it  balances 
itself  beside  some  late  clujiter  of  puiple  sweet-pea& 
it  is  difficult  to  tell  which  is  the  insect  and 
which  the  flower,  until  it  springs  tip  and  darts  olf 
with  a  jerk  along  it^  zigzag  way.  On  some  of  the 
trees  we  now  see  a  new  crop  of  leaves  quite  as 
fres-li  and  beautiful  lus  ever  made  green  the  boughs 
in  vemid  May,  luid  a  pic.isant  appearance  they 
have  ln'side  the  early-changing  foli.ige  that  soonest 
falls,  looking  in  some  places  as  if  spring,  snmmer, 
and  axitumn  had  comoineil  their  varied  foliage 
together.  And  never  docs  the  country  look  more 
beautiful  than  now,  if  the  eye  can  at  once  take  la  a 
wide  range  of  scenery  from  some  steep  hillside. 
Patches  of  green,  where  the  cattle  are  feeding  on 
the  second  crop  of  grass,  arc  all  one  emerald — look- 
ing in  the  distance  as  if  April  had  come  again,  and 
tinted  them  with  the  softest  flush  of  spring ;  and  if 
you  are  near  enough,  you  may  still  hear  the  milk- 
maid's carol  morning  and  night,  for  that  green 
eddish  causes  the  cows  to  yieM  as  much  milk  as 
they  did  when  feeding  knee-deep  amid  the  flowen 
of  May.  Then  gri'at  ficMs  of  ripe  com  rush  in 
like  flootls  of  sunshine  between  iIh-.-  rnin  rii>.i«Ti, 
wiilening  and  ycllo^ving  out  on  ■ 
here  ami  there  a  thin  dart  i  . 
hardly  arrest  the  eye,  were  it  not  Iwailed  with  trees 
that  shoot  up  ftvim  amid  these  low  hedgerows. 
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'A  lll'l 
I.illV'' 


Ami  in  ill'-  r>.inote  distance,  where  the  same  dark 

litiv :    I'l-i  liil-.\eeu  thi;  cornfieljB,  they  look  like 

»l.-.ik-   <f  _ra.-.=  on  a  yellow  clay  hinJ  in  spring — a 

[lill  w,  -nil  Ictitoii  land,  where  beside  these  thin 

llii:'^^  11'  _T'  vu  thins  (JT"**-    The  roofs  of  the  little 

[e(.";i,'r.-    ;ire   all   tliat  is  seen   to  lloat   amid  this 

pi  !  ; m  of  com,  which  appears  to  have  washed 

.    w^indow,  and  dour,   and   left  hut  the 

I  ch  on  the  face  of  that  great  yellow  sea 

and  rf)lling   ears.     That  old  roadside 

hirh  we  thought  so  picturesijue  while 

I  and  cheese  in  the  sunny  porch  an 

1  ptinj;  the  nxjf  and  the  tall  sipn- 

■  :  lUe  long  iierspective  of  sweeping  acres 
Ms;   and   Ine  winding  road  we  ]>asscd, 

■  t<>  it,  sci'iiis  to  have  been  filled  up  by 
ly  ranks  that,  from  here,  appear  to  have 

•vf "t>  by.     We  no  longer  hear  the 

,'n,  though  the  gust  that  just 
;  1 1  a  white  wave  over  the  com, 
till  .  !  i  ( Irecu  Dragon  sigh  again 
I  ilic  .lull-.  ,Soon  that  great  bay- 
V,  which  looks  so  pleasantly  over  the  long 
of  com-land?,  will  be  (illed  with  thirsty 
l«a})cr«  in  the  eveidng,  and  well-to-do  farmers  in 
Ihv  tUytimc,  as  they  ride  Anvm  to  sec  how  the 
■Wiitk  of  hardest  progresses,  while  ureat  bottles  and 
iri>odrn  fliigons  will  be  ])a»i<ing  all  day  long,  out 
bll,  and  in  empty,  at  that  old  porcli,  until  idl  the 
eom  b  nrnered.  Children,  who  come  with  their 
tBKOls,  Decause  they  have  no  other  home,  until 
auveit  i*  over,  will  be  hiutging  about  that  greAt 
loDg  Irongh  befotv  the  door,  (illing  buttles  with 
intfT  lor  tlie  reapers,  and  throwing  it  over  one 
tnolher,  and  wetting  the  hay  that  stands  ever  ready 
''  •■ *  movable  nicks  for  any  mounted  horseman 
n .  I  ■  liooscs  to  give  his  nag  a  bite  as  well  as  a  sup, 
he  pulls  up  at  that  well-known  halting- 
lOe.  Right  prriitd  is  mine  host  of  his  great 
hen,  with  its  clam  sanded  lloor,  and  white  long 
Ue»,  that  will  seat  a  score  or  more  of  customers. 
Xuay  see  voiir  face  in  the  br.iss  copper  and 
'''"-  cooking  utcn-sils  that  hang  around,  fur 
r1  -"  •'  I'  hay  and  com  har\'est,  the  great 
line  or  lunch  there,  whose  homes 
■  .  ;o,im  those  open  miles  of  cornfields. 
[1;  ike  a  liungiT  man's  mouth  water  to  see 

L%-  -  J  .--^    hatus  ami   fine  streaky  flitches  ever 
up   on   the  oaken   beams  which    span   the 
_ng  of  that  Vast  kitchen.    As  to  poultry — finer 
icketu   were   never    eaten   than   those   we   saw 
g  nlwrnt   the   iiorse-t rough,  nor  do  plumper 
(trim  than  those  we  sent  quacking  into  the 
potid^-covered  with  duck-weed — when  i>ur 
■  liked  at  them  as  we  left  the  porch. 
■,  if  it  has  been  what  the  country- 
sununer,  harvest  has  already 
1 1  is  more  geni-nil  alKiut  the 
..wiith,  which  heriUds  in  autumn. 


ilkiwiMai, 


lit  is  riiie  on  the  grc;it  orchard- 
ready  to  drop  through  very 


. :.'  art! 
and  there   is   a 


rich  re<lncs3  on  the 


[T-«iJi-  "f  th''  ]"^r%  and  on  many  of  the  apples. 
1  trees  are  still  standing  in 
•h  orchards,  some  of  them  so 
ItibUu.  I  when  they  were  first  planted 

lutt  tt  r  two  ago  !     Applc-treca  bo 


old  that  their  arms  have  to  be  supported  on  crutches, 
OS  the  decayed  trunk  would  not  bear  the  branches 
when  they  are  weighed  down  witli  fruit,  for  some 
of  these  cixllins  are  as  big  as  a  baby's  head.  Many 
of  these  hoary  trees  are  covered  with  misletoe,  or 
wrapped  about  with  great  flakes  of  silver  moss, 
causing  them  in  the  distance  to  look  like  bearded 
Dniida,  while  some  of  the  trimks  are  bent  and 
humped  with  knots,  and  stoop  until  they  ore 
almost  double  under  the  weight  of  fniit  and  years. 
And  when  does  pear  ever  taste  so  sweet  or  plum 
so  rich  and  mellow,  as  those  which  have  fallen 
through  very  ripeness,  and  arc  picked  up  from  the 
clean  green  after-math  under  the  orcham-trecs,  as 
soon  03  they  have  fallen  ? — few  that  are  gathered 
can  ever  be  compared  with  these.  A  hot  day  in 
August,  a  parching  thirst,  and  a  dozen  golden-drop 
I'liims,  piciced  up  fresh  from  the  cool  grass,  is  a 
thing  to  be  remembered,  and  talked  alwiit  after, 
like  Justice  Shallow's  pippins,  in  Shakspcare. 
They  must  not  be  shaken  down  by  the  wind,  but  slip 
otf  the  boughs  through  sheer  ripeness,  and  leave  the 
stalks  behind,  so  rich  are  they  then  that  they  would 
even  melt  in  the  crevice  of  an  iceberg.  But  we 
have  now  reached  the  borders  of  a  fruitful  land, 
where  the  com  is  ready  for  the  sickle,  and  the 
wild  fruits  hang  free  for  all ;  for  though  the  timo 
of  summer's  departure  Ims  arrived,  she  has  left 
plenty  bohinil  for  all,  forgetting  neither  beast  Tior 
bird  in  her  bounty.  And  now  the  voices  of  the 
labourers  who  are  coming  up  to  the  great  gather- 
ing, may  bo  heanl  througii  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  for  the  har\'est-cr}'  has  sounded. 


(historical.) 

In  the  old  Roman  calendar,  August  bore  the 
name  of  Sextili*,  aa  the  si.xth  month  of  the  series, 
and  consisted  but  of  twenty-nine  days.  Julius 
Caesar,  in  reforming  the  calendar  of  his  nation, 
extended  it  to  thii-ty  days.  When,  not  long  after, 
Augustus  confen-ed  on  it  his  own  name,  he  took 
a  dav  from  Febmiuy,  and  added  it  to  August, 
whicft  has  consetjuenlly  ever  since  consisted  of 
tliirty-one  days.  This  great  ruler  was  bora  in 
Septemlier,  and  it  might  have  been  expected  that 
he  would  take  that  mouth  under  his  patronage  ; 
but  a  number  of  lucky  things  hod  happened  to 
him  in  August,  which,  moreover,  stood  next  to 
the  month  of  his  illustrious  predecessor,  Julius  ; 
so  he  preferrtnl  Sextilis  as  the  month  which  should 
be  honoured  by  bearing  his  niimc,  and  August  it 
has  ever  since  been  among  all  nations  deriving 
their  civilisation  from  the  Uouinns. 


CHARACTERISTICS   OF   AUGUST. 

In  height  of  mcjin  temperature,  AugiLst  comei 
only  .second,  and  scarcely  second,  to  July  ;  it  ha< 
been  stated,  for  London,  as  61°  6'.  The  sun,  which 
enters  the  constellation  Virgo  on  the  23d,  is,  on 
the  Ist  of  the  month,  above  the  horizon  at  London 
for  16  hours  22  minutes ;  on  the  last,  for  13 
hours  34  minutes :  at  Edinburgh,  for  IC  hours 
40  minutes,  mid  14  hours  20  minatca,  on  these 
days  respectively. 

16> 


OBBAT  f  IRES  A  CAUSE  OF  RATN  : 


THE  BOOK  OF  DAYS. 


SSPY'a  THEORY. 


great  fike3  a  causb  of  rain: 
kspy's  theory. 

Tlierc  is  extant  a  letter,  dnted  the  1st  of  August 
1636,  from  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  aiiJ  Montgomery 
to  the  high-shcrilT  of  Stiitfordshirc,  statiii)»  that  tlic 
king  was  about  to  pass  tliroiifjh  that  e^iunty,  aiicl 
having  heard  there  was  an  opinion  iu  it  that  th« 
burning  of  fcni  brought  down  rain,  he  desired  that 
audi  practice  should  be  forborne  for  tlie  tijiie,  'that 
the  country  and  luiuself  may  enjoy  fair  weather  as 
long  as  he  remains  in  those  parts.' 

In  Scotland,  it  is  customary  in  spring  to  bnm 
large  tracts  of  heather,  in  order  that  herbage  may 
grow  in  its  place  ;  and  there  also  it  is  a  common 
remark  that  the  moor-burn,  as  it  is  called,  generally 
brings  rain. 

The  ide.i  look.s  very  like  a  piece  of  mere  folk- 
lore, devoid  of  a  foundaliLin  in  tnith ;  luit  it  is 
very  remarkable  that,  in  our  own  age,  a  scientific 
American  aimounced  a  theory  involving  thiH 
amongst  other  conclusions,  that  extensive  tires  on 
I  the  surface  of  the  earth  were  apt  to  produce  niiiiy 
I  weather.  He  was  a  Bimple-heartcd  man,  name*! 
I  James  P.  Espy,  who  for  many  years  before  his 
death  in  18()0  had  occupied  a  post  under  the 
American  govenuneiit  at  Washington.  It  is  un- 
doubted that  he  made  an  inimen.se  collection  of 
facta  in  support  of  his  views,  and  though  nioiit  of 
his  scientific  friends  thought  he  was  tmj  ready  tii 
adopt  conclusions,  and  too  little  dis]K)3ed  to  nniew 
and  test  them,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  his 
'  law  of  storms,'  as  he  cjdled  it,  was  entitled  to  some 
measure  of  consideration.  It  may  be  thus  brielly 
stated  : 

When  a  body  parses  from  n  solid  to  a  fluid  state, 
it  absorbs  a  large  amount  of  caloric  In  possinr^ 
from  a  llfjuid  to  a  solid  state,  this  cnloric  offluuHlxi 
\»  given  out.  In  the  same  manner  liiiuids  na.ssin;,' 
into  vafxjur absorb, and  vnpoura cdudensid  to litpiid.H 
give  out  the  caloric  of  claiticittf.  The  fonucr  is 
IW,  the  latter  no  leas  tluui  i(.)30'.  The  cva])orii- 
tion  of  water  cools  the  earth,  by  its  absor]>tion  of 
tliis  caloric  of  elasticity.  The  condensation  of 
vo|>our  into  clouds  sets  free  this  latent  caloric, 
which  rurefics  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and 
produces  an  upward  current  of  air. 

When  the  atmosphere  is  well  charged  with 
vapour,  an  ascending  current,  however  prcnlucLsl, 
causes  condensation,  by  exposing  the  vapour  to 
cold.     This  condensation,  setting  free  latent  c;doric, 

Sroduccs  a  further  upward  movement  and  con- 
ensation.  The  uir  rushes  in  on  every  side 
to  fill  the  partial  vacuum.  This  air  t.akes  the 
Bpward  movement,  with  tlie  accompanying  jdieno- 
mena  of  condensation  and  the  atlt'ndant  rarefiiction, 
until  the  clouds  so  fonucd  are  precipitated  in  rain  ; 
or  where  the  movement  ii  more  jiowerful,  in 
hail,  sometimes  occomponied  by  watei^8pout«  and 
tornadoes. 

All  storms,  llr  Espy  held,  have  these  chamcter- 

JBtics.     There  is  a  central  ujiward  movement,  with 

oondeusntion  of  vapour,  forming  clouds.    The  wind 

blows  from  every  side  towanl  the  centre.     When 

the  movement  is  verj- powerful,  in  level  countries 

and  hot  climates,  it  has  tlit  chara<:t<T  of  a  tornado,  in 

the  track  of  which  he  always  found  tives  fulb-'n  iu 

every  direction,  but  always  towaiil  ihc  centre.    The 

water-spout  forms  the  centre  of  the  toruado  at  n>u. 


The  formation  of  hail  has  long  puzzled  men  of 
science.  Why  shoidd  drops  of  water,  falling  from 
a  cloud,  he  frozen  while  passing  through  a  still 
warmer  atmosphere,  ami  even  m  hot  climates  1 
Jlr  E-spy's  upward  current  solves  the  difficulty. 
The  rain-drops  are  first  carried  up  into  the  re^on 
of  congelation,  and  being  thrown  outward,  fall  to 
t!ie  earth.  So  great  mosses  of  water,  carried  up  in 
water-spouts,  fall  in  a  frozen  state,  in  lumps  which 
have  sometimes  measured  fifteen  inches  in  circum- 
ference. In  the  some  manner  Mr  Espy  accounts  for 
the  occasional  rainingof  frogs,  fishes,  sand,  soedii,  and 
St  nuiger  substances ;  but  he  does  not  account  for  such 
mutters  being  kept  in  the  clouds  for  several  days, 
and  carried  over  himilreds  of  miles'  distance  from 
tlie  place  where  they  were  carried  up  in  tornado 
or  water-spout.  They  may  have  been  carrietl  up 
by  the  force  of  aerial  currents,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  could  be  kept  up  for  any  length 
of  time  by  sucii  currents.  'Thousands  of  tons  of 
water  arc  swept  into  the  clouds  by  water-spouts, 
but  what  power  prevents  it  from  pouring  down 
again  in  torrents  ? 

Still  t)ic  theory  of  Mr  Espy  is  very  ingenious, 
and  lin.H  the  merit  of  affording  a  reasonable  explana- 
tion to  many,  if  not  all,  phenomena.  The  committee 
of  the  French  Academy  called  his  attention  to  the 
eoiinectiou  of  electricity  with  meteoric  phenomena, 
but  be  dots  not  appear  to  have  pursued  tiiat  branch 
of  iiivvstigalion.  It  is  our  opinion  that  a  certain 
electrical  condition  of  bodies  in  the  atmosphere 
gives  them  a  repulsion  to  the  earth,  and  that 
gravitiition  litus  no  effect  upon  such  bodies,  until 
there  is  a  change  in  their  electricil  condition.  The 
earth  is  a  magnet  which  may  either  attract  or  repel 
bodiei>,  as  they  ore  positive  or  negative  to  it.  Only 
in  this,  or  in  some  such  wav,  con  we  account  for 
solid  bodies,  often  of  considerable  density,  being 
su-stauictl  for  days  in  tlie  atmo.sphere.  It'  may  be 
admitted,  in  conformity  with  Mr  Espy's  theonr, 
that  such  bodies  may  liavc  been  curried  upward  in 
a  tonuulo,  and  it  may  be  that  the  atmosi>hcric 
movements  may  develop  their  electrical  condition. 
It  was  to  thcHe  matters,  doubtle.s.s,  that  the  French 
Acaileiny  wished  to  direct  his  attention. 

Mr  Lspy  was  very  anxious  that  the  American 
government  should  make  appropriations  to  test  the 
utility  uf  a  practicd  application  of  his  theory.  He 
always  asserte<l  that,  iu  a  certain  condition  of  the 
atuiosphure,  as  of  a  high  dew-point  in  a  season  of 
drouth,  it  was  practicible  to  make  it  rain  by 
artificial  means.  Nothing  teas  neccisary  but  to  moiU 
an  imtiunse  Jire.  This  would  j)roduce  an  upward 
current,  vapour  would  comlense,  the  upward  move- 
ment woulil  thereby  be  increased,  currents  of  air 
would  flow  in,  with  more  condensation,  until  clouds 
and  rain  woiUd  spre.id  over  a  great  6urfa/:e  of 
countrj-,  so  that  for  a  few  thousands  of  dollars  a 
rain  woidd  fall  worth  millions.  Mr  E^py  had 
oUscryed  that  the  burning  of  forests  and  prairies  in 
-America  is  often  followed  by  rain.  He  b«dicvcd 
that  the  frctjuent  .showers  in  London  and  other 
l.irgo  cities  have  a  similar  origin.  Rain.^  have  even 
been  supposed  to  be  causeil  by  great  battles.  Tliere 
is  little  doubt  that  they  are  caused  by  volcanic 
eruptions.  An  eruption  in  Iceland  has  been 
folliiwud  by  rains  over  all  Eurojie.  In  ISllV, 
during  im  eruption  of  a  volcano  in  one  of  tl,  "  ' 
India  Iskinl.'s  of  a  population  of  12,000, 
2C  were  killed  by  a  scries  ol  territio  lom.,.,^^ 
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in  this  COM-  licre  were  phenomena  strongly  coiro- 
boiutive  of  Mr  Eb]\v'b  llieory.  Large  tTQot,  torn  up 
by  ibo  toriia<](M-s,  appear  to  have  been  carricU 
npwArd  by  an  as4',enamg  current  formed  tirst  by 
if,,,  l.r.-,!  .,f  iiie  volcino.  and  then  by  the  rusli  of 
V  !i  every  quarter,  for  thc-ie  trees,  after 

I'L  ii'-d  up  to  a  vast  height,  were  thrown  out- 

mra  and  descended,  Bcorchcd  by  tlie  vulcanic  fires. 


1S5IITUTI0N   OF  THK    ORDER    OF   ST   MICHAEL. 
AUGUST  1,  UM. 

There  had  been  an  order  of  the  Star  in  Franco, 
Itut  it  had  fallen  into  oblJN-ion.  Wlion  Louis  XL 
rosulved  that  it  was  necessary  there  should  be  an 
onleT  of  knighthiXKl  in  hia  kingdom,  he  reflected 
that  it  was  eaaicr  to  create  a  new,  than  to  revive  the 
Itutiv  of  an  old  one.  As  to  a  name  for  his  proposed 
faU«nuty,  there  was  no  being  of  reality  held  in 
prater  esteem  in  that  age  than  the  archang«-l 
MichaeL  It  was  believed  that  this  celestiid  pcrson- 
ji  •.  1  „1  f,.n..1it  visibly  fur  the  French  at  Orleans. 
IS  king  worshipiied  him  probably 
•  I V  than  he  did  his  God.  Accord- 
in^lv,  he  chose  for  his  new  order  the  name  of  St 
MirnaeL  The  knights,  thirty-six  in  number,  all 
•  if  name  and  of  birth,  could  only  be  degraded 
;       ^ree  crimes — heresy,  treason,  and  cowanlico. 

TUOMA£  DOGGBT   AND   TUB   WATERMEN's 
ROWINO-MATCH. 

.Aiininllv.  f.n  the  1st  of  August,  there  takes  place 

I  i'i'      .-    it  rowing- niatchoii,  or  races,  on  the 

lii-iiii.i.  1  h  ■  competitors  are  six  young  waleniicii, 
»ha»!  apprenticeship  ends  in  the  same  year — tile 
waterman's  coat  and  silver  badge.  The 
vowed  extends  from  the  Old  Swan  at 
Brid^,  to  the  White  Swan  at  Chelsi-a, 
iphult  an  adverse  tide  ;  so  none  but  men  of  great 
rtnof^  skill,  and  endurance  need  attempt  Ihu 
inotta  rtrugglc.  The  prize,  though  not  of  much 
dc  valiu-,  may  be  termed  the  Red  Ribbon  of 
river,  being  an  important  step  towards  the 
CanOm    Jilcu — the    championship    of    the 

iidur  of  this   annual   contest  was  otic 
'i  •■'it,  a  native  of  Dublin,  and  a  very 

i  11  the  early  part  of  the  eightceiilli 

I  Icscrilx-d  a*  'a  little,  lively,  epract 

1  I  llie  Chtthirt  Roiindi  full  as  well 

jj  (.Captain   George,   but  with   more 

juiiuv    Aiid    iiimblene«i.'      Tony    Aston,   in    tlie 
I    uf  thratricnl    ]KJiniphlet8,    tells  us   that   liy 
t  ■    •  ,  ,,,jjgj,  [jjg  latter  was  niiUiager 

■■,  and  he  gives  a  very  dill'ereut 
11  Ic,  as  it  wius  llion,  from  that 

iiPrtlly  1  Each  member  of  the  com- 

\j  woTv    ..    i.  .,  ,„ii:d   wiiistcoal,   kept  his   own 
on  which  ho  rode  from  tomi  to  town,  and 
I'M  (vmIu  I.-  r>-«pcctctl  as  a  gentleman — soem- 
;!_>  I  hiui  even  those  in  the  old  balhwl 

i-  ili-t,  when  he  says:    'Then  came 

i  -rribes   Dogget  as    the    most 

tent  olwcrvpr  of  nature  of  all 

Ho    borrowed    from    none, 

'v  many.    In  drcsniog  a 

-.iictiifsfl,  lie  was  remark- 

'  (km III  .  uie  ii'iL^i  iuiicic  of  whatever  habit  he 


Wore,  seemed  in  some  degree  to  siieak  and  mark 
tlie  different  humour  he  represented.  He  could  bo 
extremely  ridiculous  without  stepoing  into  the  least 
impropriety,  and  knew  exactly  wneu  and  where  to 
stop  the  current  of  his  jokes.  He  could,  with  great 
exactness,  paint  his  face  to  resemble  any  ogo  from 
manhood  to  extreme  senility,  wliich  caused  Sir 
Godfrey  Rneller  to  (kiv  that' Dogget  excelled  him 
in  hia  own  art  ;  for  ne  could  only  copy  nature 
from  the  originals  before  him,  while  the  actor 
could  vary  them  at  pleasure,  and  yet  always 
preserve  a  true  resemblance. 

Dogget  was  an  ardent  politician,  and  an  enthusi- 
astic advocate  of  the  Hanoverian  succession.  It 
was  in  honour  of  this  event  that  he  gave  a  water- 
man's coat  ond  badge  to  be  rowed  for  on  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  accession  of  llie  First  George  to 
the  British  throne.  And  at  his  death  he  bequeathed 
tt  sum  of  money,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be 
appropriated  annually,  for  ever,  to  the  purchase  of 
a  like  coat  and  badge,  to  be  rowed  for  on  the  1st  of 
August,  in  honour  of  the  day.  And  with  the 
minute  attention  to  matters  of  dress  which  distin- 
guished him  as  an  actor,  and  in  accordance  with 
liis  ])oliticttl  principles,  he  directed  that  tlie 
coat  should  be  of  an  orange  colour,  and  the  badge 
should  represent  the  white  horse  of  Hanover. 

Alniost  II?  we  write,  on  the  12th  of  February 
1863,  tlio  Prince  of  Wales  visits  the  worshipful 
company  of  FLsh mongers,  in  their  owi\  magnificent 
hall  at  Lomlon  Bridgfi.  And  a  iiewspaper  para- 
graph, describing  the  li^stival,  says,  '  With  singular 
a]ipropriat(>ne.<s  and  good  taste,  eighteen  watermen, 
who  ha<l  ut  various  periods,  since  the  year  1824, 
been  winners  of  Dogget's  coat  and  badge,  aiTayed 
in  the  garb  which  testifies  to  their  prowess,  and  of 
which  the  Fishmongers'  Company  arc  trustees, 
were  substituted  for  the  tiBual  military  guard  of 
honour  in  the  vestibule.' 

A  more  stalwart  set  of  fellows,  in  more  quaintly 
antique  costume,  could  scarcely  be  found  in  any 
country,  to  serve  as  au  honorary  gturd  on  '  the 
exjiectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  st.ite. 

LONDON   BRIDGE — NEW   AND   OLD. 

On  the  day  when  William  IV.  and  Queen 
Adelaide  opened  New  London  Bridge  (August  1, 
1831),  the  vitality  of  the  old  bridge  may  be  said  to 
have  ceased ;  a  bridge  which  had  had  more  commerce 
under  and  over  it  perhaps  than  onv  other  in  the 
woild.  Eight  centuries  at  least  haa  elapsed  since 
tlio  tonimencement  of  that  bridge-traffic.  There 
were  thrwe  or  four  bridges  of  wood  successively 
built  at  this  spot  before  1176  A.  Ii.,  in  which  year 
the  stone  structure  wuh  toiiiiiiciiccd  ;  and  this  was 
the  Vfritjible  '  Old  London  Bridge,'  which  served 
the  citizens  for  more  than  six  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  A  curious  fabric  it  was,  containing  an 
immense  qu.antity  of  stone  arches  of  various  shapes 
and  sizes,  piers  so  bulky  as  to  render  the  navigation 
between  them  very  danj'trous,  and  (until  1754) 
a  row  of  buildings  a-top.  'The  bridge  suffered  by  firo 
in  1212,  again  in  16613,  and  again  in  1683.  So  many 
wore  the  evils  which  occumulated  u{)on,  around,  and 
un<ler  it,  that  a  new  bridge  was  resolved  upon  in  1823 
— against  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  cor- 
poratioiL  John  Rcnnic  furnished  the  plans,  and  his 
son,  Sir  John,  carried  them  out.  Tlic  fuundation- 
Blouc  was  kid  in  1820  by  tlie  Duke  of  York  and 
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the  lord  niovor ;  and  tho  bridge  took  six  yoara  in 
building.  T^he  cost,  with  the  approaches  at  both 
ends,  was  not  loss  thnu  two  mUlioiis  Bterling,  and 
■was  defrayed  by  a  particular  application  of  the 
coal-tax.  The  ceremonial  attending  the  opening, 
on  the  lat  of  August  1831,  compnaed  tho  usual 
routine  of  flags,  mu.'iic,  procession,  addresseSj 
speeches,  &c.  Tho  old  bridge  finally  disappeared 
towards  the  end  of  1832  ;  and  then  began  in 
earnest  the  career  of  tliat  noble  stnicturo,  the  new 
bridge,  which  is  now  crossed  every  day  by  a  number 
of  persons  equal  to  the  whole  population  of  some 
of  our  largcBl  manufacturing  towns. 

Strictly,  the  Old  London  Bridge,  for  a  watcr-wny 
of  900  feet,  hod  eighteen  solid  stone  piers,  varying 
from  25  to  34  feet  in  thicknosa  ;  thus  confining 
the  flow  of  the  river  witliin  less  than  half  its 
natural  channel.  That  this  arose  simply  from  bnd 
engineering,  is  very  probable  j  but  it  odmitted  of 
huge  blocks 
of  building 
being  jiliiced 
on  the  bridge, 
with  only  a 
few  inter- 
spaces, from 
one  end  to 
the  other. 
These  formed 
houses  of  four 
stories  in 

height,  span- 
ning across 
the  pas.sage- 
way  for  traffic, 
most  of  which 
was,  of  couiTSC, 
as  dark  as  a 
railway  -  tun- 
nel. Nestling 
about  the  bixse- 
uient-floors  of 
these  build- 
ings were 
b!iu]>3,  some 
of  which,  u 
we  learn  from 
old  title-pages, 
were  devoted 
to  tliebusiness 
of  bookselling 
and  iJubUsh- 
ing.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the 
inhabitants  of 

these  dwellings  must  have  been  sadly  pent  up  and 
confined  ;  it  would  be,  above  all,  a  miserable  field 
for  infant  life  ;  yet  nothing  can  be  more  certain 
than  that  thcv  were  packed  with  people  as  full  as 
they  could  hold.  About  tho  centre,  on  a  pier  larRcr 
than  the  rest,  was  reared  a  chapel,  of  Gothic  arcni- 
tecture  of  the  twelfth  centurv,  GO  feet  by  20,  and  of 
two  floors,  deihciited  to  St  "I'horaas  of  Canterbury, 
and  styled  St  Peter's  of  the  Bridge  ;  a  strange  site. 
one  would  think,  for  on  eilifice  of  that  sacrca 
character,  and  yet  we  are  assured  that  to  rear 
religious  houses  upon  bridges  was  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  practice  in  medieval  times. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  London  Bridge,  the  gate  at 
the  end  towards  Uio  city  was  that  on  which  the 
108 
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heads  of  executed  traitors  were  exhibited ;  but  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  this  grimly  show  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  gate  at  the  Southwark  end,  which 
consequently  became  recognised  as  the  TRAlTons' 
Gate.  A  representation  of  this  gate,  with  the  row 
of  heads  above  it,  is  here  given,  mainly  as  it 
appears  in  Vischer's  View  of  London  (seventeenth 
century). 

There  was  one  dear  space  upon  the  bridge,  of 
such  extent  that  it  was  deemed  a  proper  place  for 
ioustings  or  tournaments ;  and  here,  on  St  George's 
Day  1300,  was  performed  a  tilting  of  extraordinary 
character.  John  de  Wells,  the  English  ambassador 
in  Scotland,  having  boasted  of  the  prowess  of  his 
countrymen  at  the  Scottish  court,  a  fiuuous  knight 
of  that  country,  David  Lindsay.  Earl  of  Crawford, 
offcreil  to  put  all  questions  on  tnat  point  to  trial  by 
a  combat  on  London  Oriilge.  He  was  enabled  by 
a  royal  safe-conduct  to  travel  to  London  with  a 

retinue  of 
twenty  -  nine 
-i^s^  persona.    The 

ground  was 
duly  prepared, 
and  a  great 
concourse  of 
spectators 
t<jok  pa'sses- 
sion  of  the  ad- 
jacent houses. 
To  follow  tho 
n.'irralive  of 
Hector  Bccce : 
'  The  signal 
being  given, 
tearing  their 
barbed  horses 
with  their 
spurs,  they 
rushed  h.istily 
together,  witn 
n  mighty  force, 
and  with 

square-ground 
spears,  to  tlic 
conflict  Nei- 
ther party  wna 
moved  by  the 
vehement  im- 
pulse and 
breaking  of 
the  spean;  so 
that  the  com- 
mon people 
affected  to  aj 
out  that  David  was  bound  to  the  saddle  of  hu 
horse,  contrary  to  tho  law  of  arms,  because  he  sot 
unmoved  amidst  the  splintering  of  the  lances  on 
his  helmet  and  visage.  When  Earl  Da^'id  heard 
this,  he  presently  leai)e(l  ofif  his  ch.irEPr,  and  then  as 
quickly  vaulted  again  upon  liis  back  without  any 
assistance  ;  and,  taking  a  sticond  hasty  course,  the 
spears  were  a  second  time  shivered  by  tho  shock, 
through  their  burning  desire  to  conquer.  And  now 
a  tliim  time  were  these  valorous  enemies  stretched 
out  and  running  together;  but  <1"  "  ''"•  T^""liiiih 
knight  was  cast  down  breathle.  ith 

great  Boimds  of  mourning  from  1)  tiat 

he  was  killed.    Earl  David,  when  vi  '  'd, 

hastened  to  leap  saddeuly  to  the  gi  .      >  ha 
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haA  foiivlil  without  anger,  anil  but  for  glory,  that 
1  )iew  himself  to  be  the  etrongcst  of  the 

•':  ,  and  casting  liimself  uinm  Lord  Wells, 

Icjuleiiy  embraced  hiiu  imtil  he  ruvived,  and  the 
Btgeon  came  to  attend  Mm.  Xor,  after  this,  did 
bf  omit  ono  day  to  visit  him  in  the  gentlest 
nuumer  daring  his  ricknoss,  even  like  the  most 
eoniteoua  companion.  He  remained  in  Eugliad 
lluM  months,  by  the  king's  desire,  and  tliere  was 
not  one  persou  of  nobility  who  was  not  well 
iffwted  towards  him.' 

EMANCIPATION   OF   BRITISH    SLAVES. 

Tlio  Ul  of  Angost  1834  was  the  day  on  which 
the  slaves  in  the  British  colonies  were  assigned,  not 
to  llicir  actual  freedom,  but  to  a  so-called  '  apprcn- 
tk-«9hip'  which  was  to  precede  ond  prepare  for 
froodom.  Lord  (then  Mr)  Brougham  brought  for- 
'wari  a  measure  to  this  great  end  in  1830  ;  and 
Mr  Fowell  Boxton  another  in  1632  ;  but  no  act 
«M  ptsMd  till  1833.  It  provided  that  on  the  Ist 
of  Angnst  in  the  following  year,  all  sLives  should 
become  'apprenticed  labourers'  to  their  masters, 
in  two  ckues ;  that  in  1838  and  1840,  respectively, 
these  two  classes  should  receive  their  actual  free- 
dom: that  twenty  millions  sterling  should  ulti- 
Wamtr  be  paid  to  the  masters,  who  would  then 
Igm  tne  services  of  their  slaves  ;  and  that  this  sum 
VuuM  be  distributed  rateably,  according  to  the 
market-price  of  slaves  in  eaca  colony,  during  the 
nf^ntn  1833 — 1830.  Many  subsequent  statutes 
modified  the  minor  details,  but  left  the  main  prin- 
eiplo  untouched.  It  was  found,  on  a  careful 
ualysis,  tlmt  on  the  lat  of  August  1834  (all 
aqgKx     '  1'T  tlmt  date,  were  born  free),  there 

Wwo  V  ives  in  the  colonies  affected  by 

tbi  £iu-ui4.MKiiii.)n  Act. 

A  retooTKable  addrcaf  was  issued  on  this  occa- 
liiOk  br  the  Marquis  of  Sligo,  governor  of  Jamaica : 
MBUuble  in  rektion  to  the  pntenuJ  tone  in 
wbieh  the  ncirrnee  were  addreasod,  as  children  to 
whoir;  was  an  unknown   privilege,  and 

nhii  !■  -ibly  like  a  lazj-  life  better  than  an 

imlastriuaa    one,    when   enforced   labour    should 

•My  Friends! — Our  good  king,  who  was  himself 
in  Jamaica  long  time  ago,  still  thinks  and  taUcs 
a  gKmt  deal  of  this  island.  He  has  scut  me  out 
bm  to  take  care  of  yon,  and  to  protect  your  rights ; 
bat  lie  bai  also  ordered  me  to  sec  justice  done  to 
row  owncia.  and  to  punish  those  who  do  wrong. 
Take  my  a<lvice,  fur  I  am  your  friend,  be  eober, 
bflOMt,  and  work  well  when  you  become  appren- 
ticei;  for  should  you  behave  ill,  and  refuse  to 
vock  becauae  you  are  no  longer  slaves,  you  will 
■madly  n^ndcr  yourselves  lialjlc  to  punislunent. 
'Dm  fnapV  'I  ore  your  friends  and  fcUow- 

■ll|eeia :  ^  shewn  themselves  such  by 

pamiTr  '-  you  all  free.    Your  masters 

OB  a'.  :  Uicy  have  proved  their  kind 

iHUng  lu--  dl,  bv  passing  in  the  House 

dl  AflMml'  'le  bilL     Tlie  wav  to   prove 

tlwl  yon  .  ag  of  all  this  gooane^  u  by 

laboacing  durirvg  your  apprenticeship. 

.    .-L  of  Aiigu.st  next,  no  longer  be 
>m  that  day  you  will  be  apprenticed  to 
sr  owiKin.  fur  a  few  years,  in  order  to 
Ht  MU  all  for  freedom.     It  will  therefore  depend 
tanaij  npoa  jrour  own  conduct,  whether  your 


ntnng 
I  wilL  u 


apprenticeship  shall  be  short  (ir  long  ;  for  should 
you  run  away,  you  will  be  brought  back  by  the 
fliaroons  and  the  police,  and  have  to  remain  in 
apprenticeship  longer  than  tliose  who  behave  welL 
You  ^vill  only  be  required  to  work  four  doys  and 
a  half  in  each  week  ;  the  remaining;  day  and  a 
half  in  each  week  will  bo  your  own  time,  and  yoti 
may  employ  it  for  your  ovm.  benefit.  Bear  in 
mind,  that  everv  one  is  obliged  to  work:  some 
work  with  their  hands,  some  with  their  heads  ;  but 
no  one  can  live  and  be  considered  respectable  with- 
out some  employment  Your  lot  is  to  work  with 
your  hands.  I  pray  you,  therefore,  do  your  part 
faithfully  ;  for  it  you  neglect  your  duty,  you  will 
be  brought  before  the  mi^ist  rates  whom  the  king 
h.is  sent  out  to  watch  you  ;  and  they  must  act 
fairly,  and  do  justice  to  all,  by  punishing  those 
who  are  badly  disposed.  Do  not  listen  to  the 
advice  of  bad  people  ;  for  should  any  of  you  refuse 
to  do  what  the  law  requires  of  you,  you  will 
bitterly  repent  it ;  for  when  at  the  end  of  the 
appointed  time,  all  your  fellow-labourers  ore 
released  from  apprenticeship,  you  will  find  your- 
selves condemne<i  to  hard  labour  in  the  workhouse 
for  a  lengthened  period,  as  a  punishment  for  your 
ilisobedience.  If  you  follow  my  advice,  and  con- 
duct yourselves  well,  nothing  can  prevent  your 
being  your  own  masters,  and  to  labour  only  for 
yourselves,  your  wives  and  children,  at  the  end 
of  four  or  six  years,  according  to  your  respective 
classes.     I  have  not  time  to  go  about  to  all  the 

rroperties  in  tliis  island,  and  tell  you  this  myself, 
have  ordered  this  letter  of  advice  to  be  printed, 
and  to  bo  read  to  you  all,  that  you  may  not  be 
deceived,  and  bring  yourselves  into  trouble  by  bod 
advice  or  mistaken  motives.  I  trust  you  will  be 
obedient  and  diligent  subjects  to  our  good  king,  so 
that  he  may  never  have  reason  to  be  sorry  for  all 
the  good  he  has  done  for  you.' 


AUGUST  2. 

8t  Stephen,  pope  and  martyr,  257  ;  St  Etheldritha  n 
AUrida,  vii^  about  834. 

fltint,— Pope  Leo  XII.,  1760;  Catdinal  Niekolaa 
Wisom.'in,  1802  ;  J.  J.  Ourney,  philanthropist,  1788. 

Vied. — Archidamna  IIL,  king  of  Spsrtii,  son  o( 
AgesUana,  B.a  338,  Lucania,  in  Italy;  Quintilius  Varni, 
Roman  governor  in  Oermany,  A. D.  10  ;  William  IL 
(Itufus)  of  England,  killed  in  the  New  Forest,  Hamp- 
shire, 1100;  Henry  IIL,  king  of  Prance,  stabbed  the 
prorious  day  by  Jacques  CI6moat,  1690,  5<  Cloud; 
Ktienno  Bonnot  do  Condilloc,  abb6,  anthor  of  TraiU 
ltd  Smtatiom,  Court  dEluda,  *c,  1780,  Plvae,  near 
Heaugenci  ;  Thomas  Qainaborongh,  great  landscape 
painter,  1788;  Mchcmet  AH,  pacha  of  Egypt,  1849  •, 
Lord  Herbert  of  Lea,  British  statesman,  1841,  WiUon 
Houit,  Salitbury. 

DEATH   OF   WILLIAM   RUTUS. 

Few  Englishmen  of  the  nineteenth  century  can 
realise  a  correct  idea  of  the  miseries  endured  by 
their  forefathers,  from  the  game-laws,  under  despotic 
jirinces.  Constant  encroachments  upon  private 
property,  cniel  punishments — such  aa  tearing  out 
the  offender's  eyes,  or  mutilating  his  limbs — inllicted 
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for  the  infraction  of  forest  law ;  extravagant  pay- 
menta  in  tlie  shape  of  licavy  tolls  leried  by  the 
ronecTs  on  all  merchandise  passing  within  the 
purlieus  of  a  royal  chase  ;  frequent  and  arbitrary 
chances  of  boundary,  in  onler  to  bring  offences 
within  the  forest  jurisdiction,  were  only  a  portion 
of  the  evils  submitted  to  by  the  victims  of  feudal 
ttTanny.  No  dogs,  however  valuable  or  dejir  to 
tlicir  owners — except  mastiits  for  household  defence 
— were  allowetl  tii  exist  within  miles  of  the  out- 
skirts, and  even  the  poor  watch-dog,  by  a  '  Court 
of  Regard '  held  for  that  special  purjHec  cxcrj  thre« 
years,  was  crippled  by  the  amputation  ol  llin-e 
claws  of  the  forefeet  close  to  the  skin — an  oj>er.itioii, 
in  woodland  parlance,  terme<l  cxpcilitatiou,  intcndetl 
to  reader  impossible  the  chasing  or  othenvise 
incommoding  the  deer  in  their  coverts. 

Of  all  our  monarchs  of  Noniian  race,  none  more 
rigorously  enforced  these  tyrannous  gnine-laws  than 
■VMUiam  Bufus  ;  none  so  remorselessly  punished 
his  English  subjects  for  their  infraction.  Even  the 
Comiucror  himself,  who  introduced  them,  was 
more  indulgent  No  man  of  Saxon  descent  duretl 
to  approach  the  royal  preserves,  eicept  at  the  peril 
of  his  life.    The  old  forest  rhyme  : 

*  Dog  draw — stable  stand. 
Back  berand — bloody  hiuid,'  • 

provided  for  every  possible  contingency ;  and  the 
trespaner  was  hung  up  to  the  nearest  convenient 
tree  with  his  own  bowstring. 

The  poor  Saxons,  thus  wonieil,  iidnpted  the 
impotent  revenge  of  nicknaming  Rufus  'Wood- 
keeper,'  and  'Herdsmen  of  ^villl  liensts.'  Their 
minds,  too,  were  jx>sscsse<l  with  a  rude  and  not 
unnatural  superstition,  that  the  devil  in  various 
■hapes,  .ind  under  the  most  appalling  circurast^incefs 
■ppeiinid  to  their  persecutors  when  chasing  the  deer 
in  these  newly-furmed  hunting-grounds.  Chance 
hod  made  the  English  forests — tlie  New  Forest 
especially — fatal  to  no  less  than  three  descend- 
ants of  their  Noniian  invader,  and  the  popular 
belief  in  these  demon  visitations  received  additional 
C<.inrimiation  from  each  recurring  catastrophe ; 
Richard,  the  Conqueror's  eldest  son,  hunting  there, 
was  gored  to  death  by  a  stag ;  the  son  of  Duke 
Robert,  and  nephew  of  Rufus,  lost  his  life  by  being 
dashed  against  a  tree  by  his  unruly  horse  ;  and  we 
•hall  now  sltew  how  Rufus  himself  died  by  a 
hanting  casualty  in  the  same  ]>lace. 

Near  Chormingham,  and  close  to  the  tnmpikc- 
Poad  lending  from  Lvmington  to  Salisbury,  there  is 
a  lovely  secluded  dell,  into  which  the  western  sun 
alone  shines  brightly,  for  heavy  masses  of  foliage 
encircle  it  on  everv  other  side.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
popular  saying  of  the  neighbourhtxxl;  that  in 
ancient  days  a  oquiiTcl  might  be  hunted  for  the 
distance  of'sii  miles,  without  coming  to  the  ground  ; 
and  a  traveller  ioumcy  through  a  long  July  day 
without  seeing  the  sun.  Long  avcnoea  open  away 
on  all  sides  into  the  deep  receasea  of  theeo  dark 
woo<l8 ;  and,  altogilhcr,  it  forms  just  the  spot 
where  the  hunter  following  his  chase  after  the 
ancient  Norman  fashion  of  wondciaft,  would 
aecnte    himself  to    await   the    passing   game— a 

•  Thai  ii :— L  Holding  a  dog  in  ieuh.  2.  Standius 
•onaeaM  with  bow  nadjr  oravn.  3L  Detected  carrying  on 
a  dead  deer.  4.  The  hands  stained  with  blood.  Aur  on* 
ot  theao  drcumstaDeaa  was  d«,«ii»l  ooauhstTO  (Tidciioe 
ofnilt. 
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care  has   thus  gruphically  ^ 


fashion   which    Shakspcarc   has   thus 
described : 

'Enter  8Ki^nux>  and  HfMruREV,  vilh  emt-bom  in 
their  liuniU. 

Skinklo.  Under  this  thick  grown  brake  we  '11  hide 
ourselves. 
Fur  through  this  laund  anon  the  deer  will  come  ; 
And  in  this  covert  wo  will  take  our  stand, 
Culling  the  principal  of  all  the  deer. 

Utimifhretj.   I'll  stay  above  the  hill,  so  both  maj 
shoot 

Skinklo.  That  cannot  be— the  noise  of  thy  cross-bow 
Will  scare  the  herd,  and  so  my  shot  is  lost 
Here  stand  we  both  and  shoot  we  at  the  best' 

His  friends  had  dispersed  to  various  coverts,  and 
there  remained  alone  with  Rufus,  Sir  Walter  T>-rrel, 
a  French  knight,  whose  unrivalled  adroitncM  ili 
archery  raised  him  high  in  the  Norman  Nimrod's 
favour.  That  morning,  a  workman  hafl  brought 
to  the  jml.ice  six  cros-vbow  quarrels*  of  superior 
manufacture,  and  keenly  pointed,  as  an  offering  to 
his  prince.  Tliey  plea-oed  him  well,  and  after 
presenting  to  tlic  fellow  a  suitable  guerdon,  he 
kimled  three  of  the  arrows  to  Tyrrel — sayings 
jocosel)', '  Bon  archer,  bonnes  fishes.' 

The  Red  King  and  his  sccompbahed  attendant 
now  separated,  each  stationing  niniself,  still  on 
horseback,  in  some  leafv  covert,  but  nearly 
opposite  ;  their  cross-bows  tent,  and  with  an  orrow 
upon  the  nut  The  deep  mellow  cry  of  a  stag- 
hound,  mingled  with  tlic  shouts  of  attendant 
foresters,  comes  freshenin"  on  the  breeze.  There 
is  a  crash  amongst  the  underwood,  and  out  bounds 
'a  stag  of  ten,'  that  after  listening  and  gazing  about 
him,  as  deer  are  wont  to  do,  commenced  feeding 
behind  the  stem  of  a  toll  oak.  Rufus  drew  the 
trigger  of  his  weapon,  but,  owing  to  the  string 
breaking,  his  arrow  fell  short  Enraged  nt  this, 
an<l  fearful  the  animal  would  escape,  he  cxcladmcd, 
'  Tirea  done,  Walter !  tirex  done  I  si  lueme  c'etoit 
le  diable' — Shoot,  Walter!  shoot!  even  were  it  the 
devU.  His  behest  was  too  well  obeyed  ;  for  the 
arrow  glancing  off  from  the  tree  at  an  angle,  flew 
towards  the  spot  where  Rufus  was  concealed.  A 
good  arrow,  and  moreover  a  roval  gift,  i»  always 
worth  the  trouble  of  searching  for,  and  the  archer 
went  to  look  for  hL*.  The  king's  horse,  grazing  at 
large,  first  attntcted  attention  ;  then  the  bounds 
cowering  over  their  prostrate  master ;  the  fallen 
crces-bow  ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  king  himself  prcovo 
upon  his  face,  still  itnisgling  with  the  arrow, 
wiiich  he  had  broken  olf  short  in  ''"^  " '^'iniL 
Terrified  at  the  accident,  the  nnint< :  mi- 

cidc  spunwl  his  horw  to  the  8hoT\',  ■ ;  [  lor 

France,  and  joined  the  Crusade  then  just  setting 
for  the  East 

About  sun-down,  one  Parkiss,  a  chaitoal-lranwr, 
driving  homewards  with  his  cait,  diaooveied  a 
gentleman  lying  wrltering  in  blood,  with  an  arrow 
driven  deep  into  his  breast  The  peaaant  knew 
him  not,  but  cfinjivturini;  '         '     '  f  the 

royal  train,  he  lifted  the  !■  .nd 

proceeded   towaMs  Wiiicli  ml 

all  the  way  oozing  out  1-  n.. 

leavini-    it*   tm  i  -   iii>.in 
tnidii 
of  Inn  .  o  '  ■' 
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Inin  ;  •nd  it  is  veiy  remarkable  that  a  lineal 
dcMnlant  of  tliia  charvoal-bumer,  bearing  the 
wna  Bftmc,  does  now  lire  in  the  hut,  and  in 
of  the  land,  and  is  himself  n  charcoal- 
;  that  aU  the  family,  Ccum  the  first,  have  been 


of  the  same  calling,  and  never  richer  or  poorer,  the 
one  tlian  the  other ;  always  possessed  of  a  horse 
and  cart,  but  never  of  a  team ;  the  little  patrimony 
of  land  riven  to  their  celebrated  ancestor  having 
descend(S  undiminished  from,  father  to  son.    This 
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therefore,   is  rightly  esteemed    the   most 

in  the  county  of  Hants.    A  Purkiss  of  the 

.   kept  suspended    in  his  hovel  the 

,  tree  mode  of  yew,  which  had  belonged 

iloresiud  cart ;  but  which,  in  a  fit  of  anger, 

"cidrnfaDy  falling  on  his  foot,  he  reduced 

to  »  W  '1;  much  to  the  cliogrin  of  the  lute 

Doke  r,  who,  when  appointed  ranger 

•  f  Vi.-"  irous  of  purchasing  it.    As 

•-•■  iSt  :  '  ik,  after  being  reduced  to  a 

'•;iT, ;.  ..us  of  relio-seckers,  it  was 

;  •:.  .•  •  William  House  from  mere 

kaiiiatia<.<~..     >  u..-  .  m  .iiustancc  was  unknown  until 

I   l&ar  Ui  death,  otherwise  liis  safety  would  have 

hcea  Halaiigered,  so  highly  did  the  foresters  prize 

!>  tiM,  ea  Meonnt  of  the  profits  accruing  from  a 

L  ^  of  ajght  tekefg.    Some  fragments  of  the  root 

*vTt    praMared,   one   of   which    is    stUI    extant, 

-joibed— 'I>««r    IGtIi,    17!)1  ;   part    of   the    oak 

^3il«  wUefa   King  Itufua  died,  Aug.   2d,  1100; 

.-vtB   BM   by    larl    de    la   War,  C.  Lyttleton, 

'•tt.  SOtk,  1768 ;  riven   by  C.  Lyttleton,  bishop 

.'OsUda^  lo  Hen.  Baker.'    In  tlic'year  1745,  Lord 

:-  U  War  beiflK  twad-rmigcT  of  New  Forest,  erected 

tnnpdar  piucr,  bearing  suitable  insoriptions,  on 

u*  do  «f  tab  irialorical  tree,  in  one  of  which  he 

'J  ift^a  4Mt  te  kid  aecn  the  oak  growing  there. 

Bit  Ua  iasllhilf*  erection  lias  jirovol  a  I'ar  more 

rnaaMBl  MMBoml  llian  the  oak,  it  having  also 

'is  ifcinr*!  aad  defacol  by  relic-hunters ;  so  that 

:  h  aum  m  Bleat  on  all  points  of  history  as  the 

KEHCMCT   ALI. 

Obatel  luatory  pruents  us  with  nnmerous 
^^■■a  lif  aoLvbo  have  (uuvnded  to  the  highest 
(MImb  from  tka  hac:i' '  The 

Ah*  ImU  bM  U-  .  idua^ 

*Wm  ffl^-.^ytrHli  diid  U"i  uuier  gruaiiy  lium  thoM 


of  the  Arabian  Nu/hts  hero,  Aladdin.  And  just 
as  strange  and  sudden  an  was  their  elevation,  has 
often  been  their  downfalL 

The  life  of  Mehemct  Ali,  viceroy  of  Efflrpt, 
affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  first  of  tuese 
remarks,  though  his  success  in  establishing  him- 
self and  descendants  as  hereditary  rulers  of  the 
country,  furnishes  an  exception  to  the  general 
slipperiness  of  the  tenure  of  power  in  the  East 
He  was  of  Turkish  origin,  bein"  a  native  of  tho 
town  of  Cavalla,  in  Roumelia,  the  ancient  Mace- 
donia, where  he  was  bom  about  the  year  1760. 
He  adopted  the  trade  of  a  tobacconist,  but  after 
canying  it  on  for  a  time,  abandoned  it  to  enter 
the  army.  By  his  bravery  and  military  skill,  ho 
Boon  received  promotion,  and  on  the  death  of  his 
conunander,  was  appointetl  liis  successor,  and  after- 
wards married  his  widow.  During  the  French 
invasion  of  Egypt,  he  was  sent  thither  as  the 
second  in  command  of  a  contingent  of  300  furnished 
by  the  town  of  Cavalla,  and  greatly  distinguished 
himself  in  the  various  engagements  with  the  troops 
of  Bonaparte.  For  several  years  after  the  evacua- 
tion of  tho  country  by  the  French,  Egypt  was 
distracted  by  contending  factions,  Mchemet  Ali 
uniting  himself  to  thot  of  the  Mamelukes.  At 
bu«t,  in  an  outbrc;ik  at  Cairo  in  1806,  tho  viceroy, 
Khoorshid  Pasha,  was  deposed  by  the  populace, 
who  insisted  on  Mehemet  Ali  taxing  the  vacant 
post  This  tumultuary  election  was  ratified  by  a 
nmian  from  the  sultan,  who  probably  saw  that  the 
oiJy  means  of  preserving  the  tnuMjuillity  of  the 
country,  was  by  placing  Mehemet  at  the  head  of 
atfaiiB.  It  was  wholly  disregarded,  however,  by 
the  old  allies  of  the  latter,  tne  Mameluke  Beys, 
and  with  them,  for  several  years,  Mehemet  waa 
encaged  in  a  perpetual  struggle  for  supremacy. 
What  he  might  jicrliaps  have  found  some  difficultr 
in  accompliMiing  by  open  hoatUitiea,  he  dctcrmineu 
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to  effect  by  treachery.  During  an  interval  of 
tranquillity  between  the  contending  partiee,  the 
Mamelukes  were  invited  to  attend  the  ceremony 
of  the  investiture  of  Toussoon,  Meheraet  Ali's  son, 
with  the  command  of  the  army.  About  470  of 
them,  with  their  chief  Ibrahim  Bey,  responded  to 
the  summons,  and  entered  the  citadel  of  Cairo. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  they  mounted 
their  horses  and  were  proceeding  to  deport,  when 
a  murderous  fire  of  musketry  was  opened  upon 
them  by  the  viceroy's  soldiers,  stationed  on  vanous 
commanding  positions.  The  unfortunate  Mame- 
luke guests  were  shot  down  to  a  man,  for  literally 
only  one  effected  his  escape,  and  that  was  by  the 
extraordinary  feat  of  leaping  his  horse  over  the 
ramparts.  The  gallant  steed  was  killed  by  the 
fall,  but  his  rider  managed,  though,  it  is  said,  with 
a  broken  ankle,  to  escape  to  a  place  of  safety. 
The  whole  affair  leaves  an  indelible  blot  on  the 
memorv  of  Mehemet  AIL  After  this  act  of  trea- 
chery, he  proceeded  to  consolidate  hia  powej,  and 
gradually  became  undisputed  master  of  Kgvpt  and 
Its  dependencies,  though  still  with  nominal  recog- 
nition of  the  supremacy  of  the  Sublime  Porte. 

So  powerful  a  vassal  might  well  excite  the 
apprehensions  of  his  superior.  In  1831,  on  the 
pxetert  of  vindicating  a  claim  against  Abdalloh 
Pasha,  governor  of  Acre,  he  despatched  a  strong 
army  into  Syria,  under  the  command  of  his  sou, 
Ibrahim  Paalia,  who,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
effected  a  complete  subjugation  of  the  country. 
The  sultan  therenpon  declareii  Mehemet  Ali  a 
rebel,  and  sent  troops  against  him  into  Syria,  but 
the  result  was  only  further  discomliture.  The 
powers  of  Europe  then  interfered,  and  through 
their  mediation  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  by 
vhich  Syria  was  mode  over  to  Mehemet  Ali,  to 
be  hold  as  a  fief  of  the  Sublime  Porte.  After  a 
few  years,  hostilities  were  resumed  with  the  sultan, 
who  sought  to  expel  the  viceroy  from  Syria,  a 
project  in  which  ho  had  the  countenance  of  the 
four  European  powers — Qreat  Britain,  Austria, 
Bussia,  and  Prussia.  Against  so  formidable  a 
combination  Mehemet  All  had  no  chance,  and 
accordingly,  after  sustaining  a  signal  defeat  near 
Beyrout,  and  the  blockade  of  Alexandria  by  an 
EngUsh  squadron,  he  found  himself  compelled 
to  come  to  tenus  and  evacuate  Syria  in  &vour 
of  Turkey,  the  latter  power  recognisii^  formally 
the  hereditary  right  to  the  pasholic  of  E^ypt  as 
vested  in  him  and  his  fanmy.  This  agreement 
was  concluded  in  1841,  eight  years  before  the 
death  of  Mehemet  Ali,  and  was  the  lost  jpublic 
event  of  importance  in  his  life.  That  Syria  was 
againer  by  the  change  of  maatcis,  is  veiy  aoubtfoL 
The  vigorous  administration  of  the  Egyptian  poten- 
tate was  succeeded  by  the  effete  imbecility  of  the 
Torkiah  sway,  which  in  recent  years  found  itself 
unable  to  avert  the  atrocious  massacres  of  Damascus 
and  the  Lebanon. 

As  an  Oriental  and  a  Mohammedan,  Mehemet 
Ali  displays  himself  wonderfully  in  advance  of 
the  views  and  tendencies  generailly  characteristic 
of  his  rac«  and  sect.  Instead  oi  superciliously 
ignoring  the  superior  progress  and  attainments  of 
European  nations,  he  nuui«  it  his  sedulous  studv 
to  cope  with  and  derive  instniction  from  thein,  in  all 
matters  of  commercial  and  socLol  improvenient 
Through  the  liberal-minded  policy  carried  into 
practice  by  him,  Egypt,  after  the  slumber  and 
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decay  of  ages,  has  again  taken  her  place  aa  a 
flourishing  and  well-oraered  state,  and  regained  in 
some  measure  the  prtitigt  which  she  enjoyed  in 
ancient  times.  Trade  with  foreign  countries  has 
been  encouraged  and  extended,  financial  and  mili- 
tary a&irs  placed  on  an  organised  and  improved 
footing,  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  mulberries 
introduced  and  fostered,  and  various  important 
public  works,  such  as  canals  and  railways,  8ucce8»- 
fully  executed.  With  the  view  of  imtioting  his 
subjects  in  the  arts  of  European  civilisation,  young 
men  of  intelligence  were  sent  by  him  to  Britain  and 
other  countries,  and  maintained  there  at  his  expense, 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  arts  and  sciencee. 
A  perfect  toleration  in  religious  matters  was 
observed  by  him,  and  under  his  government  Chris- 
tians were  frequently  raised  to  the  highest  offices 
of  state,  and  admitted  to  his  intimate  friendship. 

In  personal  appearance  Mehemet  Ali  was  of 
short  stature,  witli  features  so  intelligent  and 
agreeable  as  greatly  to  prepossess  strangers  in  his 
favour.  He  enjoyed  till  the  year  before  his  death 
an  iron  constitution,  but  was  so  enfeebled  by  .% 
severe  illness  which  attacked  him  then,  that  tho 
duties  of  government  had  to  be  resigned  by  him 
to  his  son  Ibrahim  Pasha,  who  survived  the 
transfer  little  more  than  two  montlis.  In  disposi- 
tion Mehemet  Ali  is  said  to  have  been  frank  and 
open,  though  the  treacherous  mofisacre  of  the 
Mamelukes  militates  strongly  ogainst  his  char- 
acter in  this  respect  His  magnanimity,  as  well 
as  commercial  discernment,  was  conspicuous  in 
his  permission  of  the  transit  of  the  Indian  mails 
through  Egypt,  whilst  he  himself  was  at  wttr  \\\\h 
Britain.  The  undoubted  abilities  and  Siisjncity 
which  he  lUsplayed,  were  almost  entirely  llio 
results  of  tho  exertions  of  an  unaided  vigorous 
mind,  as  even  the  elementary  acquirement  of  read- 
ing was  only  attained  by  him  at  the  age  of  forty- 
five.  In  tne  earlier  years  of  his  government, 
Mehemet  employed  an  old  lady  of  hia  seraglio  to 
read  any  writing  of  importance  that  come  to  him^ 
and  it  was  only  when  left  without  that  confidential 
secretary  by  her  death, that  he  had  himself  insti-uclcd 
in  a  knowledge  of  writing. 
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DEATH    OF   JOHN    PALMER,    THE    ACTOB. 

Once  now  and  then  the  stage  has  witnessed  the 
death  of  some  of  its  best  ornaments  in  a  ven  affecting 
way.  This  was  eapecioUy  so  in  the  case  of  Mr  John 
Pauner,  who,  during  the  latter  hidf  of  the  Ust 
century,  rose  to  high  disti  action  as  an  actor,  identify- 
ing himself  with  a  neater  variety  of  ch-ii  '  ''it 
nny  who  ha<l  preceded  him,  except  X)Sk\ 
Palmer  hod  a  wife  and  eight  children,  .i  1 

in  a  stylo  of  Uving  that  kept  him  always  >  ■'. 

of    poverty.      Tlio   iluatU  of   his  wife   a,  u 

Ji?eply ;  and  when,  shortly  of  t'^rw.'vrds,  the  ilc^tU  ut  a 
favourite  son  oeonrred,  his  system  rt'Coivcd  a  shock 
from  which  ho  never  fidly  recovered.  He  was  :ibuat 
that  time,  in  170S,  jierforrain;^  at  LiveqwoL  On  tho 
2d  of  August,  it  fell  to  hia  duty  to  i>erfona  tba 
character  of  the  Stranger,  in  Kotzebue's  morbid  play 
of  the  some  name.  He  went  through  the  tiret  and 
second  acts  with  his  osuol  success ;  bat  during  the 
third  he  became  vety  much  depressed  in  spirits. 
Among  the  incidents  in  the  fourth  act.  Ban-  ^^  ~  ■  —t 
obtain.1   .in   interview   with   the   Stran^n  i 

that  he  is  an  old  and  valued  friend,  and  c;  .  _  n 
to  relate  the  hiitory  of  his  career— esiicriallv  in 
relation  to  his  (the  Stranger's)  moody  exclusion  irom 
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Mm  woiU.  Jtut  as  tbo  children  began  to  bu  spoken 
cl,  Uya  man  overcamo  the  actor :  poor  Palmer 
tooabled  with  agitation,  his  voico  faltered ;  he  fell 
itnm  OS  the  stage,  breathed  a  convulsive  sigh,  and 
died.    He  hod  jiist  before  had  to  utter  the  -wroids  : 

■Oh,Oodl  oh,  Oodl 
Hen  is  another  and  a  lietter  world  t ' 

Hm  aadieooo,  lupponng  that  the   intensity  of  his 

ImUng  bad  led  hiio  to  acting  a  swoon,  applauded  tho 
M,  tttooj^  it  was  a  painful  one ;  but  when  tho 
1  tnth  was  annonnceo,  a  mournful  dismay  seized 
all      The  above  two   lines   were    afterwards 

•qgraved  on  Palmer's  tombstone,  in  Walton  church- 

jrari,  ooor  LirerpooL 


AirCISNT  WBITINO-MATKBIALS. 

Sculptured  records  on  stone  are  the  earliest 
laauiuumls  of  history  we  possess.  When  portable 
JiMUliMClipto  became  desirable,  the  skins  of  nnimAlB, 
tlM  letTCi  or  membraneous  tissues  of  plants,  even 
bHtmcnts  of  stone  and  tile,  were  all  pressed  into 
•orioe  of  the  scribe.  Notwithstanding  the 
nt  and  univci'sal  use  of  paper,  some  of  these 
utilitdet  still  serve  modem  necessities. 
'Ydfami  is  universally  used  for  important  legal 
docnments,  and  many  bibliomaniacs  put  them- 
•thres  and  the  printer  to  trouble  and  GX])vnso  over 
tdlum-printed  copies  of  a  favourite  book.  There 
U  a  peculiarly  sacred  tree  grown  in  China,  tho 
leaTM  of  which  are  used  to  portray  sacred  subjects 
1  fiotu  inacriptions  upon ;  other  eastern  nations 
make  use  of  fibrous  plants  upon  wliich  to 
e,  and  sometimes  to  engmve,  with  a  sharp 
sly-pointed  impli'ment,  the  words  they  desire 
teeord.  Tho  jincient  EgyX'tians  wrote  upon 
or  wood,  with  a  brush  or  reed  pen,  tiut 
By  sod  commonly  used  the  delicate  meiubruiie 
obllilMd  by  unrolling  the  fibrous  stem  of  tho 
u ;  a  water-plant  once  abundant,  but  cow 
:  extinct  in  the  NUe.  FrngUe  as  this  material 
'  at  fiiat  thought  appear,  it  is  very  enduring ; 
museums  furnish  abundant  specimens 
luniucripts  executed  in  these  delicate  films 
I  tJioutand  years  ago,  that  appear  leas  changed 
laar  do  that  were  written  with  ordinaiy 
iinK  in  the  last  century.  It  was  usual  with 
ody  scribes  to  make  use  of  fragments  of 
>  and  tile,  upon  which  to  write  memorandums 
ortonce,  or  to  cast  up  accounts  ;  to 
d,  as  we  use '  scribbl  ing-paper.'  The 
of  potaherda  usually  thrown  in  the 
t  of  Matera  towns,  afforded  a  ready  material 
m  pnrpose  ;  and  tlie  mounds  of  onticme  fnig- 
of  tiica,  &&,  in  the  island  of  Elephantine, 
the  Nll«.  opposite  Assouan  (the  extreme  limit 
DCMBt  EJgypQ,  has  fumiabod  more  than  a  hun- 
I  t|iTirimiini  to  oar  British  museums,  consisting 
Bjr  of  aecountants'  memoranda. 

tue    of   imtiyrus    as    a    writing-material, 
■— >  to  tlic  Greeks  and  Romans.    The  thin 


I  of  this  useful  rush  were  carefully 
:  Mm!  pwtwl  croa»-WAys  over  each  other,  to 
to  the  whole  ;  tho  surfuce  was  then 
■aoolk  with  a  poliehing-etone,  and 
upon  with  a  rend  cat  Ui  a  ]K>int  similar 
Dodem  yen.  The  ink  was  mode  from  loiup- 
:  or  llie  eattle-iuh,  like  the  Indian  ink  of  our 
ML  Tft'*"H.  it  is  curious  to  reflect  on  tlic 
I  yiat  ocean  in  aiticlcs  of  simple  utility 


in  the  course  of  a^es,  and  how  slightly  the  terms 
have  altered  by  which  we  distinguish  them  ;  thus 
the  po/jynw-i'ctja  gives  tho  name  to  paper,  and  the 
roll  or  volumen  of^  umnuscript  is  the  origin  of  tho 
term  volumt  applied  to  a  book.  These  rolls  were 
packed  away  on  tho  library  shelves,  and  to  one 
end  was  attached  a  label,  tolling  of  its  contents. 
When  the  excavations  at  Pompeii  were  first  con- 
ducted, many  of  these  charred  rolls  were  thought 
to  be  half-bumcd  sticks,  and  diaregrinled  ;  now,  by 
vejy  careful  processes  they  are  gradually  unrolled, 
and  have  furnished  us  with  very  valuable  odditious 
to  classic  literature.  Boxes  of  these  rolls  wcro 
curried  from  place  to  place  as  wanted,  anil  repre- 
sentations of  them,  packed  for  the  use  of  the 
student,  are  seen  in  the  wall-paintings  of  Pompeii  ; 
they  were  cylindrical,  ^vith  a  cover  (like  a  modem 
Imt-box),  and  were  slung  by  a  strop  across  the 
shoulders. 

The  Romans  greatly  advanced  tho  convenience 
of  tlie  scribe,  by  tho  more  general  adoption  of 
tablets  of  wootl,  metal,  ond  ivory.  These  square 
tablets  exactly  resembled  tho  slates  now  used  in 
schools  ;  having  a  raised  frame,  and  a  sunk  centra 
for  writing  upon  ;  which  centre  was  coated  with 
wax,  and  upon  this  an  iron  pen  or  stylus  inscribed 
the  ^vriting ;  which  was  preserved  from  oblitera- 
tion by  the  raised  edge  or  frame  when  the  tables 
were  shut  together.  Hinges,  or  a  string,  could 
readily  unite  any  quantity  of  these  tablets,  and 
form  a  very  near  approach  to  a  modem  volume. 
In  excavatmg  for  the  foundation  of  the  Royal 
Ebcchange,  in  London,  some  of  these  tablets  of  the 
lk)man  era  were  found,  and  ore  now  to  be  seen 
in  the  library  at  Guildhall. 

Tho  semi-barbaric  nations  that  flourished  after 
the  foU  of  Rome,  could  do  no  better  than  follow 
tlie  fashions  set  by  the  older  mostera  of  tho  world. 
A  curious  drawing  in  a  fine  manuscript,  once  tlio 
property  of  Chorkmogne,  and  now  preserved  in 
the  public  library  of  the  ancient  city  of  Treves,  on 
the  MoseUe,  famishes  the  annexed  representation 
of  a  tabula  held 
by  a  lumdlo  in 
the  left  hand 
of  a  scribe, 
exactly  resem- 
bling tho  old 
horn -book  of 
our  vUlogo 

schools ;  the 
surface  is  co- 
vered with  wax, 
partly  inscribed  '"^  " 

by  the  metal  stylo  held  in  the  right  hand.  These 
tiyli  sometimes  were  surmounted  by  a  knob,  but 
frequently  were  beaten  out  into  a  broad,  flat  eraser, 
to  pres»  down  the  waxen  surface  for  a  new  inscri])- 
tion.    The  style  in  our  cut  combines  both. 

Useful  as  these  tablets  might  lie,  their  clumri- 
ncas  was  sufliciently  apparent ;  books  composed 
of  vellum  leaves  superseded  them  soon  after  the 
Carlovingian  era.  The  finest  medieval  manuscripts 
we  possess,  wa  owe  to  tho  unwearied  assiduity  of 
the  clergy,  whoso  'learned  leisure'  was  insured 
by  monastic  seclusion.  Books  that  demanded  a 
life-long  labour  to  complete,  were  patiently  worked 
upon,  and  often  decorated  with  initiiU  letters  and 
onuiment  of  the  most  gorgeous  and  elaborate  kind. 
Enriched  often  by  diawiagB,  which  give  us  living 
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pictures  of  past  nmnnere,  they  arc  the  most  valu- 
able relics  of  our  ancestiy,  justly  prized  as  the 
gems  of  our  national  libraries. 

Attacheil  to  all  large  monasteries  was  a  tcrip- 
toriwri;  or  apartment  expressly  devoted  to  the  nse 
of  such  persons  as  worked  upon  these  coveted 
volumes.  The  scribes  of  the  middle  ages  frequently 
carried  their  writing-nxatcrinls  appended  to  their 
girdles,  consisting  of  an   ink-pot,  and  a  case  for 

Sens ;  the  hitter,  usually  formed  of  cuirhoiUU 
oather  softened  by  hot  water,  then  impressed 
with  omamcut,  and  hardened  by  baking),  which 
was  strong  as  liom,  of 
which  latter  material  tlie 
ink-pot  was  generally 
formed.  Hence  the  old 
term,  'ink-horn  phrases,' 
for  learned  affectations  in 
discourse.  The  incised 
brass  to  the  memory  of 
a  notary  of  the  time  of 
Edward  IV.,  in  the  church 
of  St  Mary  Key,  at  Ips- 
wich, furtiishcs  us  witli 
the  excellent  representa- 
tion here  given  of  a 
penner  and  ink-horn, 
slung  across  the  man's 
girdle  ;  they  are  held  to- 
gether by  cords,  which 
slip  freely  through  loops 
at  the  side  of  each  implement,  the  knob  and  tassel 
at  each  end  preventing  them  from  falling. 

Wlien  book-lcaniing  was  rare,  and  the  greatest 
and  wisest  sovereigns,  such  as  Charlemagne  and 
our  William  L,  could  do  no  more  than  make  a 
mark  as  an  autograph  that  now  would  shame  a 
common  peasant,  the  possession  of  knowledge 
gave  an  important  position  to  a  man,  and  granted 
oim  many  immumties ;  hence  was  derived  '  the 


benefit  of  clergy'  as  a  plea  again.it  the  punish- 
ment of  crime  ;  and  the  scraps  of  Latin  a  criminal 
was  sometimes  taught  to  repeat,  was  termed  his 
'  neck -verse,'  as  it  saved  him  from  hanging.  The 
printing-press  put  all  these  notions  aside,  and  a 
very  general  spread  of  knowledge  broke  down  the 
cxclusivcness  of  monastic  life  altogether.  Books 
multiplied  abundantly,  and  produced  active  think- 
ing. The  laborious  process  of  prwbicing  them  by 
hand-WTiting  had  gone  for  ever,  and  we  take  leave 
of  this  subject  with  a  representation  of  the  working- 
table  of  a  scribe,  contemporary  with  the  invention 
of  printing.  The  pagwi  upon  which  ho  is  at  work 
lie  upon  the  sloping  desk  ;  on  the  flat  t;ible  above 
he  lias  stuck  his  penknife  ;  the  pens  lie  on  the 
stjindish  in  front  of  him.  Bottles  for  ink  of 
both  colours  are  seen,  and  an  hour-glass  to  give 
him  due  note  of  time.  A  pair  of  scissors,  and  a 
case  for  a  glaio  to  assist  his  eyes,  are  on  the  right 
side.  This  interesting  group  is  copied  from  a 
picture  in  the  gallery  of  the  Museo  Borbonico,  at 
mples. 
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St  Nicodemns.  St  Gumnliel.  The  Invention  of  St 
Steplieo,  or  the  Discorcry  of  his  Relics,  415.  St  Wnllheu 
or  Waltbeof,  confessor,  anil  abbot  of  Mclrofc,  1160. 

5om. — John  Henley  (Orator  Henley),  preacher 
Biliriscd  by  Pope,  I CD2,  McUon  Moabrat/ ;  Chnrles,  Earl 
Stanhope,  refonninf;  sLatesm.in,  and  ingeniooa  in  mechanics, 
17S3 ;  Frederick  William  III.  of  Prussia,  1770. 

IHoL — James  II.  of  Scotland,  killed  before  Roxbargb, 
1460;  Stephen  Dolot,  eminent  scholar  and  typographer, 
burned  at  Lyon,  1546  ;  Jeremy  Taylor,  biahop  of  Down 
and  Connor,  cclebmted  author  of  Hnlij  Living  and  otlier 
works,  1607,  Litbum,  Ireland;  John  Matthins  Goaner, 
distingniabed  rinssioal  soliolarand  editor,  1761,  GSltitigen; 
Archbishop  Thomas  Seeker,  learned  prelate,  VamhetK 
Palace:  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  celebrated  inventor  or 
ipplier  of  the  roller  machine  for  spinning  cotton,  1793, 
Crumford,  Derbynhire ;  Christopher  Analey,  author  of 
The  New  £ath'  Guide,  1805,  Chippenham ;  Michael 
Adanson,  French  naturalist,  1806,  t'arit ;  Engcne  Sue, 
eminent  French  novelist,  1857,  Annccy,  Savny;  Father 
Ventura,  Catholic  oontroreisial  writer,  1801,  VenailUu 

CHARLES,    EARL   STANHOPB. 

This  nobleman  merits  a  passing  notice  here  as 
the  inventor  of  the  printing-press  which  bears  his 
same.    It  is  rather  a  remarkable  circumstance  in 
164 


connection  with  the  typographical  art,  that  from 
the  perioil  of  its  first  intiiKluction  up  to  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  no  altera- 
tion took  place  in  the  form  or  mode  of  working 
the  press.  The  same  clumsy  wooden  machine 
whicu  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Faust  and  Qutten- 
burg  it  continued  to  be  in  those  of  Baskervillo 
and  Bensley.  The  improvements  dcvLscd  by 
Lord  Stanhope  have  been  followed  by  the  won- 
derful achievements  of  the  printing-machine,  but 
the  value  of  his  ingenious  invention  is  still 
recognised. 

Besides  the  printuig-press,  the  earl's  engineering 
turn  led  him  to  the  construction  of  various  other 
mechanical  implements,  all  displaying  a  consider- 
able amount  of  practical  genius.  Iney  include, 
among  others,  a  machine  for  performing  arith- 
metical operations,  and  a  contrivonce  for  the 
monngement  of  locks  on  conals.  lie  also  entert«d 
the  literary  arena,  and  published  a  reply  to  Burke's 
Rrfiecliriru  on  the  French  Bevolution,  with  other 
political  treatises.  As  a  statesman,  I^jnl  Stanhope 
19  noted  for  the  violence  and  extremeness  of  his 
democratic  views,  leading  him,  on  one  occasion,  in 
a  fit  of  republican  enthusiasm,  to  lay  aside  his 
carriage,  and  catue  the  armorial-bearings  to  bo 
erased  from  his  plate  and  furniture.  His  eccentric 
character  seems  to  have  been  inherited  in  another 
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fonn  by  his  eldest  daughter,  the  celebraled  Lady 
Hester  Suinhope,  who30  mother,  the  earl's  first 
irife,  n'os  llic  elde«t  daughter  of  Pitt,  the  great 
Eftrl  of  CSiAtham. 

STEPHEN    DOLET. 

Th»  live*  of  the  early  printers  ore  full  of  sorrows 
"  'les;    always    men    of   high   literary 

iiey  had  to  wage  the  battle  of  learning 
iiixi  i^niiiunce,  of  liberty  against  tradition,  of 
>e  rights  of  law  against  the  brutality  of  actual  life, 
of  the  reiuussancc  against  routine.  The  stories  of 
Flul,  Shroeder,  Etieane,  and  Aldus  give  confirma- 
tk)B  to  this  statement,  and  that  of  Dolet  is  still 
mote  strilung,  as  his  was  one  of  tliose  ardent 
iaiMtuous  natures  that  are  incapable  of  calculation 
UM  cuciimspection,  and  his  life  was  full  of  trouble 
■ad  ■arrow,  ending  in  the  dreadful  puuinhment  of 
ihetUkt. 

Etienne  Dolet,  or  according  to  the  fashion  of 
thoae  days,  Stephantis  Boletus  Aurelius,  was  bom 
m  iht!  city  nf  Orleans,  on  that  dny  of  the  year  on 
whi  "  '  '  I  wards  suffered  death,  lie  was  said  to 
bt  mate  child  of  Francis  I.     Ue  early 

ihcwi'ii  tiK-  jj-vrms  of  the  great  talent  which  was  after- 
wdj  drvelopetl.  At  twelve  years  of  age,  he  arrived 
in  Pmu  for  the  sake  of  study,  and  there  followed 
■■idiumiily  the  lectures  on  Latin  eloquence  given 
liy  hia  ctiinn^itri..!  Nicolas  B<5rauld,  and  especially 
dmtted  ''<  the  works  of  Cicero.    From 

ftrif  kf  J  I  to  Padua,  where  for  three  years 

W  Ubnoreil  night  and  day  under  the  direction  of 
GSiaon  de  V'illeneave,  to  ;^in  a  pure  Latin  style 
nd  tiio  art  of  rhetoric.  lie  Wiis  then  incluied  to 
nteni  to  France  ;  but  Du  Bellay-Langey,  one  of 
the  most  leame<l,  eIo<iuent,  and  wise  uiplonialists 
of  the  <lay,  offered  him  the  post  of  secretary  in  his 
pjlttical  uiisiion  to  Venice  ;  the  opportuuity  was 
too  flood  to  refuse,  his  cJassicid  studies  would  not 
•oflvr.  and  as  for  society,  the  famous  Rabelais  was 
ooc  (if  his  companions,  as  surgeon  to  the  ambasswidor. 
la  ia;<"  1"  '''umed  to  France,  and  though 
d«rrol«il  ''  to  litcrair  pursuits,  ho  did  not 

find  ll:  lid  give  him  a  position,  so  he 

i-'  lylawat  Toulouse.     This  cele- 

Vr  -  iiles  its  imiversity  many  societies 

■u  in  existence  for  centuries,  in  wliich 
113 — French,  Spaniards,  and  AquiUn- 
uny  subject  brought  before  them, 
ritldi  Ui#  government  ca.«t  uo  favourable  eye. 
V  I  Toulouse  seized  upon  the  pretext 

committed  by  the  students   to 
liie  ai^'i.M  mtious,  and  Dolet,  who  had  been 
onkir  of  the  French  section,  was  cast  into 
j  the  fir^'  "'  "  !"ng  scries  of  incarcerations 
oude  '  enemies  remark,  '  that  the 

wu  h;  Nor  need  it  excite  our 

when  he  six>ke  thus  of  the  city.    'Tliis 
«ajj   h''.  '  wnich    arrogates    to    itself    the 
true  faitli,  and  bears  aloft  the 
i  '  in,  is  still  in  the  lowest  nuliraentji 

ChriiUuu  faith,  and  oltogc-tlier  ^ivon  up  to 
tidtealouo   sii]i«r>titions   of  the  Turks,     lluw 
'.  of  the  yearly  ceremony  of 
L  :  wliich  consiHls  in  galloping 

Bif-s  nmTii]  ui>-  ■  iiurch  tower?  or  of  the  cross 
on  eerttun  days  is  phmgcd  into  the  Qaronne, 
and  prayers  addressed  to  it  to  be  pre- 
Iram  inuiidatiuiis  1    What  arc  we  to  say  in 


summer  of  the  statues  of  the  saints,  bits  of  dried 
wood  which  children  cany  through  the  street  to 
bring  down  rain  after  a  long  drought  1  Yet  this 
city,  so  shamefully  ignorant  of  true  religion,  dares 
to  impose  on  all  its  own  way  of  thinking,  and  treats 
as  heretics  those  free  spirits  who  will  not  submit.' 
After  a  few  days,  he  was  released,  to  the  great 
discontent  of  some  narrow  minds,  who  published 
atrocious  libels  against  him,  and  even  hired 
assassins  to  kill  him,  at  the  same  time  parading 
a  pig,  mounted  on  a  car,  through  the  streets, 
bearing  a  label,  on  which  was  written  in  large 
letters  the  name — Dolet.  Amidst  such  animosity 
the  place  was  no  longer  tenable,  and  he  took  refuge 
in  Lyon,  where  he  published  his  two  harangues 
against  Toulouse  ;  but  tliey  issued  fi-om  a  private 
press,  and  were  prefaced  '  mthout  the  pcnnission 
of  the  author.'  This  was  all  he  wanted,  a  little 
vengeance,  and  then  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  his 
early  love,  Cicero,  which  he  regretted  having 
abandoned  for  such  wretched  rivals  as  the  Pandects. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  solicited  permission 
to  print  the  first  volume  of  his  Commentariei  on  the 
Latin  Language,  a  work  of  immense  erudition,  but 
it  was  with  the  greatest  difficiUty  that  he  obtained 
leave  :  many  were  of  opinion  that  printing  was  an 
invention  of  the  devil,  and  they  feared  the  rapid 
extension  of  knowledge.  His  friend,  Sebastian 
Gi-)-phiu!!,  bro\ight  it  out,  with  all  the  splen- 
dour that  suited  a  book  of  those  times,  and 
with  the  strict  correction  that  marked  so  con- 
scientious a  printer ;  but  from  this  time  Dolet 
would  have  his  own  presses,  and  the  second 
volume,  which  appeared  soon  after,  was  of  his 
own  piinting. 

He  had  at  this  time  taken  a  wife,  and  in  1639 
his  little  son  Claude  was  bom,  yet  nothing  could 
make  him  prudent ;  he  was  heaping  up  fagots  for 
his  funeral-pyre.  He  dared  to  attack  the  voluptuous 
character  ol  the  monks,  oiid  then  published  The 
Hilly  Scripture  in  tlit  Vulgar  Tmiifne.  Such  a  man 
became  too  dangerous  ;  he  was  accused  of  eating 
meal  in  Lent,  and  given  up  to  the  Inquisition. 
On  the  2d  of  October  1042,  the  vicar-general  pro- 
nounced the  sentence  of  'heretic,  scldsmatic, 
BcuiiilalouB  defender  of  errors  and  heresies '  upon 
him,  and  for  fifteen  months  he  lay  in  the  dungeons 
of  the  holy  church,  from  which  the  bishop  of  Tulle 
released  liim,  taking  care  to  revenge  himself  on 
thirteen  of  his  books,  which  were  burned.  Once 
more  free,  but  not  for  long  ;  in  nine  months,  two 
packets  addressed  to  him  were  seized  at  the  gates 
of  Paris,  containing  prohibited  books  from  the 
press  of  Geneva ;  he  was  arrested,  but  after 
three  days  contrived  to  e.fcape  into  Piedmont ; 
yet  the  longing  to  see  his  wife,  his  dear  books 
and  manuscripts,  and  to  print  some  articles  he 
hud  written  in  his  exile,  brought  him  bode  to 
Lyon,  where  he  was  immediately  arrested  and 
condemned,  for  a  false  translation  of  a  line 
from  Plato,  to  be  tortured,  put  to  the  question, 
hung  and  bume<i,  with  his  books,  in  the  Place 
Maubert.  In  his  prison  he  conipiweil  a  noble 
canticle,  in  which  he  declares  his  tirm  adherence 
to  the  doctrines  he  had  believed  for  years ; 
but  his  enemies  say  that  he  recanted  on  the 
scaffold,  and  begged  those  present  to  read  his  books 
with  much  circumspection.  Of  the  likelihood  of 
this  final  concession,  the  reader  may  juilge  for 
himself, 
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It  is  not  tmcommon  to  hear  Arkwright's  merits 
as  mi  inrcntor  questioned.  It  is  Raid  that  at  the 
best  he  merely  completed  other  men's  conceptions 
and  reduced  them  to  practice.  To  trace  such 
assertions  to  their  roots  in  fact  or  &ncy  is  no  cosy 
matter.  Unquestionably  Arkwright  held  converse 
with  many  mechanicians,  and  what  he  owed  to 
them,  and  what  to  himself,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  us  to  determine.  Probably  Arkwii^ht  himself 
would  have  been  unable  to  disentangle  precisely 
the  hints  of  others  from  Ids  own  ideas.  That  he 
was  a  man  of  amazing  ingenuity,  energy,  and  origin- 
ality there  can  be  no  doubt ;  these  qualities  were 
written  out  lai;ge  in  his  prosperous  career ;  and  the 
claims  he  made  as  an  inventor  are  certainly  con- 
sistent with  the  known  power  and  range  of  his 
I  faculties.  Nor,  even  acceptiug  the  lowest  estimate 
of  Arkwright's  genius,  need  we  esteem  it  a  alight 
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awvice  to  mankind,  that  he  perfecte<l  the  con- 
trivances of  amateurs,  and  shaped  them  to  use, 
transforming  mechanical  dreams  into  ojjerative 
realities.  Tnose  alone  who  liave  introduced  some 
new  engine  or  process  to  the  world,  can  diUy 
appreciate  Arkwright's  merit  on  that  score. 

Richard  Arkwright  was  born  in  Preston  on  the 
23d  of  Deccmljer  1732,  the  youngest  of  thuteen 
children.  His  parents  were  poor,  and  little  Dick 
was  bred  up  a  barber.  AVhen  a  young  uiau,  he 
opened  shop  in  Bolton,  where,  aa  C^-lyle  observes, 
'  in  stropping  of  razors,  in  shaving  of  dirty  beards, 
and  the  contradictions  and  confusiona  attendant 
thereon,  the  man  had  notions  in  that  rough  head  of 
his  \  Spindles,  shuttles,  wheels,  and  contrivances 
plying  ideally  within  the  same.'  In  1760,  he  gave 
up  the  shop  and  commenced  travelling  about  the 
coruntry,  buying  fine  beads  of  hair  fiom  women 
willing  to  sell,  which,  when  clipped,  he  prepared  for 
the  wig-makers.  By  this  traffic,  and  a  recijw  for 
hjiir-dye,  he  managed  to  accumulate  a  little  money. 

There  wo;  much  talk  in  Lancashire,  in  those 
days,  about  improvements  in  spioniug  and  weaving. 


Employment  was  abundant,  and  wages  were  high. 
Tradeis  in  linen  and  cotton  cloths  were  anxious  to 
have  them  produced  more  rapidly  and  cheaply, 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  makers  were  jealous 
of  improvements,  lest  their  craft  should  be 
endangered,  and  their  gains  diminished.  The 
traders  desire  for  cheapness,  and  the  worker's 
interest  in  deamcss,  were  the  stimnlus  and  the 
terror  of  inventors.  Horgreaves,  the  Blackbnm 
carpenter,  who  contrived  the  spinning-jenny,  by 
means  of  which  twenty  or  thirty  threads  could  oe 
produced  with  the  labour  formerly  requiate  for 
one,  was  persecuted  and  ruined  by  the  populace 
for  his  pains. 

The  yam  spun  by  the  jenny  of  poor  Hargreavcs 
could  only  be  used  for  weft,  being  destitute  of  the 
firmness  required  in  the  long  threads,  or  icarp. 
It  was  at  this  point  Arkwright  came  in.  One  day, 
while  watching  some  workmen  elongating  a  red-hot 
bar  of  iron  between  rollers,  the  idea  suddenly 
suggested  itself,  that  cotton  might  be  treated  in 
a  siiuilar  manner.  As  he  was  no  mechanic,  he 
applied  to  Kay,  a  Warrington  clockmaker,  to  help 
him,  and  with  the  aid  of  Kay's  fingers  he  con- 
structed a  machine,  in  which,  by  means  of  a  double 
set  of  rollers,  one  moving  three  times  as  fast  as  the 
other,  cotton  was  spun  into  a  firm  fine  thread,  aa 
fit  for  warp  as  though  it  had  been  linen.  Whilst 
prosecuting  his  experiments,  he  save  out  that  he 
was  in  pursuit  of  perpetual  mobon  ;  a  ruse,  Dr 
Uro  images,  to  avert  popular  animosity  from  his 
true  design.  His  first  machine  was  completed  at 
Preston  in  1768  ;  and  so  close  hod  he  cut  into  hit 
funds,  that  he  was  unable  to  vote  a  burgess  of 
Preston  at  a  contested  election,  until  the  party  who 
sought  his  support  had  given  him  a  decent  suit  of 
clothes.  To  be  safe  from  Lancashire  rioten,  Ark- 
wright removed  to  Nottingham,  where  he  had  the 
happy  fortune  to  find  a  partner  in  Jedediah  Strutt, 
the  patentee  and  improver  of  the  ribbcd-atocking 
frame.  Stmtt  was  able  to  indicate  several  useful 
alterations  in  Arkwrighf  s  spinning-frame,  for  which 
a  patent  was  secured  in  1769.  In  the  simie  year, 
they  opened  a  mill  at  Nottingham,  which  tliey 
worked  by  horses.  Uoise-power,  however,  waa 
found  too  costlv,  and  Arkwright  thereon  odvised 
that  they  should  move  to  CronSford,  in  Derbyshire, 
and  use  the  river  to  turn  their  mill.  The  suggestion 
was  acted  on  ;  a  factoiy  was  there  built  and  opened 
in  1771,  and  through  many  discouragements  it 
grew  into  a  great  succc.xs.  Cromford  has  been 
justly  styled  'the  nursing-place  of  the  fhctoiy 
power  and  opulence  of  Great  Britain.' 

Mantilacturers,  at  the  outset,  refused  to  buy  the 
water-twist,  as  the  Cromford  yam  was  called.    To 
meet  this  difficulty,  the  partners  wove  it  ir^'  ■  ■■'■•'-  : 
but  here  a  new  attempt  was  made  to  ■ 
them.    There  was  a  duty  of  Cni.  a  yanl 
calicoes  imported  from  India,  and  the  ) 
set  on  to  cl.iim  dd.  on  every  yard  of  the  '  i 

cloth  ;  for  it  yenx  allegied  to  be  the  same  kind 
of  fabric  as  the  Hindu,  ond  therefore  liable  to  pay 
the  same  duty.  Parliunicnt,  however,  had  the  groco 
to  pass  an  act,  in  which  it  wtw  obligingly  conceded, 
that  the  making  of  calicoe.i  was  '  not  only  a  lawfm 
but  a  laudable  manufacture,'  and  fixed  the  dulr 
at '  3<i.  per  square  yard  on  cott      -      ■    '  '     , 

or  stained  with  colours  ;'  thu 
ford  company  on  a  level  with  >..,.,.  i  ,^^„ui^^,„.^ri. 
Arkwright's  patent  was  repeatedly  infringed,  and 
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unia  were  expended  for  its  defence  in 
J,  with  varying  results.  Yet,  spite  of  all, 
iifito  were  milised,  and  Arkwrii.'tit  became 
Ator  nf  the  cotton-market.  Factories  on 
model  were  set  up  in  other  places. 
Boually  tore  them  down,  sometimes  with 
Bce  of  the  authorities :  but  where  money 
ie,  the  enterprise  of  Englishmen  is  not 

bt  died  in  his  sixtieth  year  in  1792, 
liind  him  a  fortune  of  about  hnlf  a 
rliag.  He  was  succeeded  by  liis  son 
bo  inherited  a  full  share  of  ms  father's 
lioi  in  1643,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight, 
putation  of  the  richest  commoner  in 
the  proving  of  his  will,  his  pro- 
M  nrom  to  exceed  one  million,  that  being 
h  nominal  sum.,  because  the  scale  of  stamp- 
;oee  no  higher.    The  probate  bore  a  stamp 

M  plagned  Arkwnght  nearly  all  his  life, 
Qung  seemed  to  arrest  his  cnei;gy  and 
1  to  work.  He  was  a  very  early  riser,  a 
leonomist  of  time,  and  one  who  seemed  to 
r  notlung  impossible.  His  administrative 
m»  extraordinary,  and  would  have  done 
a  a  statesman  ;  his  plans  of  factory  monage- 
■W«  entirely  his  own  ;  and  the  experience 
itury  has  done  little  to  improve  them.  He 
»ea  his  fiftieth  birthday  when,  to  retrieve 
Iciency  of  his  early  education,  he  devoted 
'  in  the  morning  to  grammar,  and  an  hour 
evening  to  writing  and  spelling.  King 
knighted  him  in  1786,  when,  as  high-sheriff 
Dyshire,  he  presented  an  address  to  his 
.  congratulating  him  on  his  escape  from 
W  of  Maigaiet  ^icolson. 
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1  dolls  have  amused  the  world  for  ages. 
intended  to  gratify  children,  they  ended 
divcision  for  adults  ;  and  puppet-shows 


3  a  due  amount  of  attention  in  the  middle 

rhine  «l  such  a  perfection  in  the  sixteenth 

heir  performances  rivalle<l  in  attrac' 

i.ing  actoi«.    Readers  of  Cervantes's 

\iX  wotk  will  remember  the  zest  with  which 

IMi>«how  is  described,  and  the  reality  with 

D.I   ■"  in^'ests  the  performance  ;  and 

1<  •  irly  dramatic  literature  will  be 

laiiiitiJiT  with  the  amusing  close  of  Ben 

■  jIUfff  BartholcTneic  Fair,  which  takes  place 

Mrfonnance  of  a  drama  on  the  adventures 

!>  and  Leuder,  acted  by  puppets  in  one  of 

■tbs  thera. 

French  novelist,  Le  S.ige,  produced 

the  Theatre  de  U  Foire  ;  and  on  this 

loed  in  IT2I,he  and  his  fellow-labourer, 

pmrnTpd   puppets   instead  of   living 

'  talents  to  the  production 

"oome  exceedingly  popular 

part  of  the  Inst  century, 

ihosu  under  the  conduct 

1  formonces  were  not 

L.'iven  in  '  the  season ' 

i  va  creat  public  occa- 

hat  a  certain  immortolitv  from  the  £>ct 

tionod  in  the  pages  of  the  TcUltr  and 


I'OWCI, 

ltd  toLondc-i 

and  bt,  I. 


The  first  notice  of  Powel's  performances  occurs 
in  No.  16  of  the  Tatler  (published  May  15,  1709). 
describing  the  rivalry  oetween  his  show  and 
'the  pky  of  Atexandsr  the  Oreat  to  be  acted 
by  the  company  of  strollers,'  To  insure  due 
attention  to  the  wooden  actors,  we  are  told  '  the 
puppet-drummer,  Adam  and  Eve,  and  several 
others  who  lived  before  the  flood,  passed  through 
the  streets  on  horseback,  to  invite  ns  oil  to  tne 
pastime,  and  the  representation  of  such  things  as 
wo  all  knew  to  be  true  ;  and  Mr  Mayor  was  so 
wise  as  to  prefer  these  innocent  people,  the  puppets, 
who,  ho  said,  were  to  represent  Ckristians,  before 
the  wicked  players,  who  were  to  shew  Alexander, 
a  heathen  philosopher.'  At  ten  in  the  morning, 
all  the  fashionables  of  Bath  honoured  the  show, 
which  seems  to  have  been  constructed  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  tlie  old  religious  Mysteries  and  MoraUties, 
with  all  their  absurdities  mixed  with  modem  incon- 
gruities. Thus,  'when  we  came  to  Noah's  Flood 
m  the  show.  Punch  and  his  wife  ware  introduced 
dancing  in  the  ark.  An  honest  plain  friend  of 
Florimel's,  but  a  critic  withal,  rose  up  in  the  midst 
of  the  representation,  and  made  very  many  good 
exceptions  to  the  drama  itself^  and  told  us  it  was 
.igainst  all  morality,  as  well  as  the  rules  of  the 
Btage,  that  Punch  should  be  in  jest  in  the  deluge, 
or  mdeed  that  he  should  appear  at  alL  This  was 
certainly  a  just  remark,  and  I  thought  to  second 
him,  but  he  was  hissed  by  Prudentia's  party  ;  upon 
wliich,  really,  we,  who  were  his  friends,  hissed  him 
too.  Old  Jr&s  Petulant  desired  both  her  daughters 
to  mind  the  mond  :  then  whispered  Mrs  Mayoress  : 
"Tliis  is  very  proper  for  young  people  to  see." 
Punch,  at  the  end  of  the  play,  nuule  Madam  Pru- 
dentia  a  compliment,  and  was  very  civil  to  the 
whole  company,  making  bows  till  his  buttons 
touched  the  ground.' 

The  dcUght  with  which  the  appearance  of  Punch 
was  greeted  at  all  tunes^  proper  or  improper,  has 
been  numerously  noted  in  S'woft's  Dialogue  between 
MadMvUimx  and  Timothy: 

'Observe,  the  audience  is  in  pain. 
While  Punch  is  hid  behind  the  scene ; 
Bnt  when  they  hoar  his  rusty  voice. 
With  what  impatience  they  rejoice  I 
And  then  they  valao  not  two  straws, 
How  Solomon  decides  the  cause ; 
Which  the  true  mother — which,  pretender.' 

This  obtrusive  minister  of  fun  appears  to  have 
been  brought  forward  whenever  the  interest  of  the 
scone  flagged.  He  entered  and  seated  himself  in 
the  queen  of  Shcba's  lap,  when  '  Solomon  in  all 
his  glory'  was  exhibited  to  gaping  spectators.  He 
fights  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  'seUs  the  king  of 
Spain '  a  bargain — 

'  St  Oeorge  himself  he  plays  the  wng  on. 
And  mounts  astride  npon  the  dragon.' 

The  engraving  on  next  page,  copied  from  the 
frontispiece  to  A  Second  Tale  of  a  Tub,  or  the  IlUlory 
oflldert  Powel  the  Puppet-Shmoman,  1715,  represents 
Punch  and  his  wife  on  the  stage.  It  wiU  be  noted  that 
Punch  partakes  more  folly  of  his  Italian  character 
than  in  more  mo<lcm  impersonations  ;  and  his  wife 
(then  cidletl  Joan)  is  but  a  simple  elderly  woman, 
without  the  grotesque  characteristics  of  the  Judy  of 
tlie  jireaent  day.  The  stage  is  furnished  witJi  a 
set-eceiie,  wings,  and  sky-borders  ;  the  performance 
takes  place  by  lamplight ;  and  P<Jwel,  wand  in 
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hand,  takes  his  place,  like  the  Clionis  of  a  Greek 
play,  to  illustratt!  the  perfonnanM.     He  appears  to 
nave  been  humpbacked,    and  otherwise    slightly 
deformed.     It 
must  be  stated 
that  this  book 
is,  in  reality, 
a  severe  satire 
on  the  minis- 
try of  Robert 
Harley,    Earl 
of        Oxford, 
under        the 
name  of 

Powel  ;  and 
was  written 
by  Thomas 
Burnet,  son  of 
the  fntiioufl 
bishop.  In  his 
dedication,  he 
alludes  to  the 
great  popula- 
rity of  Powel's 
show  ;  and 
asks      '  what 


rowELs  rurri.1 


man,  woman, 
or  child  that 
lives  within 
the  verge  of 
Covent  Gar- 
den, or  what 
beau  or  belle, 
visitant  at 
Bath,  knows 
notMrPowcU 
Have  Eng- 
land, Scot- 
land, France, 
and  Ireland ; 
have  not  even 
the  Orcades — 
the  utmost 
limits  of 

Cassar's  con- 
quests— been 
filled  with  the 
fame  of  Mr 
Powel's  me- 
chanical achievements  ?  The  Dtitch,  the  most 
expert  nation  in  tlie  world  fur  pnppet^sho\<Ti,  must 
now  confess  themselves  to  be  shamefully  outdone. 
It  would  be  trifling  after  this  to  recount  to  you  how 
Mr  Powel  has  melted  a  whole  atidience  into  pity 
and  tears,  when  he  has  made  the  poor  starved 
children  in  the  wood  miserably  depart  in  peace, 
and  a  robin  bury  them.  It  would  be  tedious 
to  enumerate  how  often  he  has  made  Punch  the 
diversion  of  all  the  spectators,  by  putting  into  liis 
mouth  many  liulls  .ind  flat  contradictions,  to  the 
dear  joy  of  all  true  Teagues.  Or  to  what  end 
should  I  attempt  to  describe  how  heroically  he 
makes  King  Dludud  perform  the  part  of  a  Briti.ih 
prince  V  So  great  a  favourite  was  he  in  Bath, 
that  'he  was  mightily  frecjucntcd  by  all  sorts  of 
quality,  and  Punch,  witli  his  gang,  soon  broke  the 
strollers,  and  enjoye<l  the  city  of  Rith  to  them- 
selves. Money  coming  in  apace,  Mr  Powel  bouj-bt 
him  several  new  scenes,  for  the  diversion  of  nis 
audience,  and  the  better  acting  of  •everol  incom- 
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tmrable  dramas  of  his  own  composing ;  such  as, 
VnUltington  aiui  hit  Cat,  The  ChiUinn  in  the  Wood, 
Dr  Fiiustui,  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay,  Kobin 

Hood  and 
LittU  John. 
Motlier  Ship' 
ton,  Motltcr 
Coo.«i!,t<igether 
with  the  plea- 
sant and  comi- 
cid  humours 
of  Valentini. 
Nicolini,  ami 
the  tuneful 
warbling  -  pig 
of  ftaljan 
race.' 

Powel  set 
uphispnppet- 
show  in  Lon- 
don, under 
the  Piazza  at 
Covent  Gar^ 
den.  It  was 
humorously 
announced  by 
Steele,  that 
Pijwcl  would 
gratify  the 
town  with  th« 
performance 
of  his  drama 
on  the  story 
of  Cluult  Su- 
mtniuik,  which 
would  be 

graced  by 'the 
addition  ot 
two  new 

pMors.'  In  the 
Spectator  (No. 
14),  a  letter 
was  intro- 
duced, pup- 
jxirting  to 
•  ome  from 
tile  sexton  o( 
the  parish  of 
St  Fanl's, 
Covent  Garden,  complaining  that  when  he  tolls  to 
prayers,  '  I  find  my  congregation  take  the  warning 
of  my  bell,  morning  and  evening,  to  go  to  a  puppet- 
show,  set  forth  by  one  Powel  under  the  PiazzasL  By 
this  means  I  have  not  only  lost  my  two  best  cus- 
tomers, whom  I  used  to  place,  for  sixpence  apiece, 
over-against  Mrs  Rachel  Eyebright,  but  Mrs  Rachel 
herself  has  gone  thither  also.  There  now  appear 
among  us  none  but  a  few  ordinary  people,  who 
come  to  church  only  to  sav  their  PMyers,  so  that  I 
have  no  work  worth  spciking  of  out  on  Sunday 
I  have  placed  my  son  at  the  Piazzas,  to  infiiinint 
the  ladies  that  the  bell  rings  for  church, 
it  xtands  on  the  otlier  side  of  the  garden;  i 
otdv  laugh  at  the  child  !' 

The   literary  celebrity  that  has   tlitts   invfrrt"! 
Powel's  show,  has  not  'been  shared  ! 
The  TatUr,  however,  announceo,  in  t' 
the  downfall  of  May-fair,  ' 
famous  for  her  ingenious  jn 
shop  in  the  Exciuuige,  where  suu  n-a*  ii" 
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lame  of  jointed  babie&'  Penkethinan, 
m,  was  also  proprietor  of  a  puppet-show, 
xlj  attended  the  great  fairs ;  where 
Booth'  was  also  fixed,  and  exhibited 
on  of  the  World,  yet  newly  revived, 
lition  of  Noah's  Flood,'  where,  according 
idveitisement,  might  be  seen '  six  angels 
bells,  with  Dives  rising  out  of  hell,  and 
01  in  Abraham's  bosom,  besides  several 
ang  jigs,  sarabands,  and  country-dances 
li  among  them),  to  the  admiration  of 
m!' 

le  Scottish  lords  and  others  were  exe- 
leir  share  in  the  Rebellion  of  1745,  '  the 
>f  puppets'  made  one  of  the  exhibitions 
',  and  was  continued  for  some  years. 
;reat '  proprietor  of  puppets  was  Flock- 
puppet-show  was  in  hign  repute  about 
enabled  him  in  time  to  retire  on  a 
«mpetence. 


AUGUST  4. 

or  Logid,  Bometimes  called  Moloa,  abbot  in 
St  Dominic,  confeaaor,  and  founder  of  the 
RS,  1221. 

ST  DOMINIC. 

lish  church  has  been  for  nothing  more 
than  the  many  revivals  of  energy 
pole  under  the  impulse  of  particular 

One  of  these  took  place  at  the 
jf  the  thirteenth  century,  throiigh  the 
Iponish  gentleman,  named  Dominic  de 
>m  at  Calaniega,  in  Old  Castile,  in  the 

Had  Dominic  chosen  an  ordinary 
te,  he  would  have  been  a  man  of  station 
r  in  the  eye  of  the  world.  But,  being 
Cant  years  of  a  religious  frame  of  mind, 
tent  to  resign  all  worldly  honour,  that 
levote  himself  wholly  to  the  service  of 
estants  hardly  do  justice  to  such  men. 
iieir  objects  as  we  will,  we  must  own 
[fining  them-selves  to  a  diet  of  pulse  and 
oaids,  in  giving  away  everything  they 
:  poor,  in  chastising  themselves  out  uf 
dy  indulgence,  and  giving  nearly  their 
!  to  religious  exercises,  they  established 
im  to  popular  adniiratiun,  that  the 
hey  acqmred  was  not  to  be  wondered 
example  of  the  self-devotion  of  Dominic, 
to  go  as  a  slave  into  Marocco,  that  su  he 
:hase  the  liberation  of  another  person, 
le  of  all  his  devotions  was  to  secure  the 
Ifiaie  of  others.  It  was  the  Waldensian 
lat  first  put  him  into  great  acti>'ity.  His 
restoring  many  of  the  Vaudois  to  the 
ms  to  have  sujj/ested  to  him  that  he,  and 
>ciated  with  him,  uii^'ht  greatly  advance 
ts  of  religion  by  a  jmictice  of  going  alwiut 
and  praying  continually,  while  at  the 
I  TJiibly  abstaining  in  thuir  own  persons 
f  lOit  of  indulgence.  In  the  course  of  a 
I  1m  hid  thus  establi.'thed  a  new  order  of 
"*  "^  Black  or  Preaching  Friars,  or 
vne,  the  Dominican*  (the 
'  hue  of  the  doalc  and 


hood  which  they  wore).  This  order  was  sanctioned 
by  Pope  Innocent  IIL  in  1216,  and  very  soon  it 
had  its  establishments  in  most  European  countries. 
There  were  in  England,  at  the  Reformation,  for^- 
three  monasteries  of  Blackfriars,  and  in  Scotluid 
fifteen.  Dominic  was  unremitting  in  his  exertions 
to  extend,  sustain,  and  animate  his  institution.  He 
performed  many  journeys,  always  on  foot,  and  on 
iMire  feet.  He  braved  every  sort  of  danger.  He 
never  shewed  the  slightest  symptom  of  pride  in 
his  success :  all  with  him  was  for  the  gloiy  of  God 
and  the  saving  of  men.  The  contemporary  memoirs 
which  describe  his  life  are  full  of  miracles  attributed 
to  him.  He  on  several  occasions  restored  to  life 
persons  believed  to  be  dead.  Often,  in  holy 
raptures  at  the  altar,  he  appeared  to  the  bystanden 
elevated  into  the  air.  It  was  his  ardent  desire  to 
shed  his  blood  for  the  cause  he  had  espoused  ;  but 
in  this  he  was  not  gratified.  The  founder  of  the 
Dominicans  calmhr  expired  of  a  fever  at  Bologna, 
at  the  ^e  of  finy-one.  He  was  canonized  by 
Gregory  IX.  in  1234. 

Born — Joseph  Jostns  Scalier,  eminent  ditio,  1540^ 
Agen,  France;  John  Augnatas  Emesti,  classical  editor, 
1707,  Tennttadt,  in  Thuringia;  Percy  Byaahe  Shelley, 
poet,  1792,  Fitld  Place,  near  Hortham,  Suuex. 

jOieA— Pope  Martin  III,  946 ;  Henry  I.  of  Pranee,  1060, 
Titry  en  Brie;  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leioester, 
killed  at  battle  of  Eveshiim,  1266;  Wenoeslaua  in.,king 
of  Bohemia,  stabbed  at  Olmutz,  1306  ;  Jaoqnei 
d'Amugnac,  Duo  de  Nemonrs,  beheaded  by  Loois  XL, 
1477;  Wmiam  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh,  1598;  Oeoiga 
Abbot,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1633,  Croydon  ;  William 
Cave,  eminent  scholar  and  divine  (Lives  of  the  Apostles), 
1713,  Windsor;  William  Fleetwood,  bishop  of  Ely,  1723, 
Tottenham;  John  Bacon,  aculptor,  1799  ;  Viscount  Adam 
Duncan,  admiral  and  hero  of  Camperdown,  1804 ;  John 
Banim,  Irish  novelist,  1842,  near  Kilkenny. 

SIMON  DE   MONTFORT. 

Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester — ^the  Grom- 
well  of  the  thirteenth  century — was  a  French  noble 
possessed  of  English  property  and  rank  through 
his  mother.  We  know  little  of  the  early  years  he 
six;nt  in  France  ;  but,  after  establishing  himself  at 
the  English  court,  he  soon  comes  into  notice.  By 
the  favour  of  the  young  king,  Heniy  IIL,  he  was 
united  to  the  monarch's  widowed  sister  Eleanor, 
notwithstanding  a  difficulty  arising  from  a  vow  of 
the  lady's  never  to  we<l  a  second  husband.  This 
marriage  involved  De  Montfort  in  many  troubles, 
and  lost  him,  for  a  time,  the  friendship  of 
the  king.  After  a  temporary  absence  from 
England,    he    returned    to    raise    the    means    of 

foing  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land. 
)uly  provided,  he  joume^-ed  to  Syria,  where 
he  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  military 
talents  and  achievements,  and  became  extremely 

iiopular  with  the  Christians.  He  returned  to 
England  in  1241,  and  appearetl  to  have  recovered 
all  the  favour  at  court  which  he  had  formerly 
enjoyed.  In  1242,  he  distinguishetl  himself  in  the 
war  "against  the  French.  But  he  had  now  become 
weU  known  as  a  political  reformer,  and  as  a 
champion  of  popular  liberties ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  his  known  principles  luul  been 
partly  the  means  of  raising  him  enemies  at  court. 
His  name  stood  second  among  the  signatures  to  the 
bold    remonstrance  against  papal  extortion   and 
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opprpfigion  in  1246,  and  in  1248  the  king  woa 
driven  by  his  remonstrances  into  a  tcmporarr  fit  of 
economy.  Earl  Simon  had  formed  a  design  to 
return  to  the  Holy  Land,  hut  King  Henry,  embar- 
rassed at  this  time  by  the  turbulence  of  his  sub- 
jects in  Qascony,  persuaded  bim  to  remain  and 
undertake  the  government  of  that  countrj",  ■vvbere 
he  soon  reduced  the  rebels  to  submisaioa  In 
con8e<}uence  of  King  Henry's  imprudence,  the 
rebeUion  broke  out  with  more  fury  than  ever,  and 
it  not  only  required  aU  the  earl's  military  talents 
to  suppress  it  a  second  time,  but  ho  was  obliged  to 
raise  money  on  his  own  estates  to  carry  on  the  war, 
in  consequence  of  the  miserable  condition  of  lliu 
royal  treasury.  The  rebel  leaders  now  sought  to 
injure  in  another  way  the  governor  with  whom 
they  could  no  longer  contend  openly,  and  they  sent 
a  deputation  to  England,  to  accuse  (dm  to  the  king 
of  tyranny  and  extortion  in  his  administration — 
charges  which  seem,  if  true  at  all,  to  have  been 
excessively  exaggerated.  Yet  the  king  listened 
to  them  eagerly,  and  when  Earl  Simon  arrived 
at  court  to  plead  his  own  cause,  o  violent 
scene  took  place,  which  shewed  th.it  the  kiiig 
could  lose  njs  dignity  as  easily  as  the  earl  his 
temper,  and  they  were  only  reconciled  by  the 
interference  of  ft-ince  Richard  and  the  Earls  of 
Gloucester  and  Hereford.  From  this  moment  the 
king  no  longer  disguised  his  hatred  to  Simon  de 
Montfort.  Nevertheless,  the  latter  consented  to 
resume  the  command  in  Quscony,  where  he 
found  affairs  in  greater  confusion  thwi  ever.  He 
was  proceeding  to  execute  his  difficult  task  with 
his  usual  ability,  when  the  king  scut  directions 
to  his  subjects  m  Qa-scony  not  to  obey  him,  and 
appointed  his  young  son,  Edward,  to  govern  in  his 
stead.  When  the  carl  become  oware  of  this 
treacherous  conduct,  he  left  Gascony  and  repaired 
to  Paris,  where  he  was  held  in  such  esteem  that 
the  regency  of  France,  in  the  absence  of  its  king, 
was  otfered  him.  But  he  remained  steady  in 
his  dudes  to  his  adopted  country-,  declined  this 
great  honour,  and  soon  afterwards,  when  Gascony 
was  nearly  lost  by  the  misconduct  of  King  Henr/s 
officers,  he  voluntarily  offered  his  services  in  restor- 
ing it,  which  were  gladly  accepted.  When  the 
province  was  by  his  means  reduced  to  obedience 
and  order,  the  carl,  now  reconciled  with  the  king, 
returned  to  England,  where  King  Henry's  mis- 
govemmcnt  had  brought  the  kingdom  to  the  eve  of 
a  civil  war. 

Such  were  the  antecedents  of  the  great  baron 
who  was  now  to  assume  a  still  more  exalted  char- 
acter. The  events  of  the  Barons'  War  are  given  in 
eveiT  history  of  England,  and  can  only  be  told 
very  briefly  here.  At  the  parliament  of  Oxford  in 
1268,  the  barons  of  the  popui.ir  party  overpowered 
the  court,  and  compelletl  the  kmg  to  consent  to 
statutes  which  took  the  govenmient  out  of  his 
hands  and  placed  it  in  those  of  twenty-four  persons, 
twelve  of  whom  were  to  bo  chosen  by  each  of  the 
two  parties.  The  first  name  on  the  baronial  list 
was  that  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  whom  the  barons 
DOW  looked  ujwn  as  their  leader.  The  insolent  and 
oppressive  foreigners,  who,  under  Henry's  favour, 
had  eaten  up  tlie  land,  were  now  driven  out  of 
England,  ami  the  government  wa."!  carried  on  with 
a  degree  of  justice  and  vigour  which  was  quite  new. 

The  king,  meanwhile,  was  behaving  basely  and 
tieacheronslv,  and  he  had  token  steps  to  induce 
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the  pope  not  only  to  absolve  him  from  aU  o.ith« 
he  had  taken,  or  might  tnlce,  but  to  interfere 
in  his  favour  in  a  more  direct  manner.  The  pope's 
brief  arrived  in  1261,  when  the  king,  whose  friends 
hod  gained  over  some  of  the  less  patriotic  of  the 
barons,   venturetl    to    throw  off   the    mask,   and 

Sroclaimed  all  to  be  null  and  void  which  had  Iwcn 
one  since  the  parliament  of  Oxford.  The  result 
of  all  this,  after  two  or  three  years  of  turbulence 
and  confusion,  was  the  great  battle  of  Lowes, 
Wednesday,  May  14,  1264,  in  which  the  baron* 
under  the  command  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  obtained 
so  B-anguiuary  and  decisive  a  victory,  that  the  king, 
his  eon  Eilward  (afterwards  Edward  L),  and  the 
king's  brother,  Richard,  King  of  the  Romany 
remained  among  the  prisoners,  and  the  royal  causo 
was  for  the  time  utterly  ruined.  The  principles 
now  proclaimed  by  Earl  Simon  and  the  barotw, 
involved  principles  of  political  freedom  of  the  most 
exalted  character  ;  which  we  can  only  understand 
by  supposing  that  they  were  founded  partly  on 
older  Anglo-Saxon  sentiments,  and  that  they  were 
moulded  under  the  influence  of  men  of  learning 
who  had  studied  not  in  vain  the  writers  of  tlie 
classic  ages.  A  rather  long  Latin  poem,  written  by 
one  on  the  baronial  side  soon  alter  the  battle  of 
Lewes,  and  intended,  no  doubt,  to  be  recited  among 
the  clergy  of  that  party,  who  were  very  numerous, 
in  order  to  keep  constantly  before  their  minds  the 
principles  which  the  barons  fought  for,  gives  a 
complete  exposition  of  the  political  doctrines  of  what 
we  may  call  the  constitutional  party  of  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  tTiey  are  doctrines  of 
which  we  need  not  be  ashamed  at  the  present  day. 
This  curious  poem,  which  is  printed  in  Mr  Wright  s 
PolihaU  Son/js  (published  by  the  Camden  Society), 
lays  it  down  very  clearly,  that  the  king  derives 
his  power  from  the  people ;  that  he  holds  it  for  the 
public  good  ;  and  tliat  ho  is  under  control,  .and 
responsible  for  his  actions.  Even  feudalism  is  totally 
ignored  in  it,  and  it  was  the  plebs  plurima,  the  moss 
of  the  people,  for  whom  Earl  Simon  and  his  barous 
fought,  it  was  lalutem  commwiHatit,  the  wcol 
of  the  community,  he  sought,  and  the  king's 
defeat  was  a  just  judgment  upon  him,  because 
he  was  '  a  transgressor  of  the  laws.'  '  For,'  we  are 
here  told,  '  every  king  is  ruled  by  the  laws.'  The 
nobles  are  spoken  of  as  placed  between  the  people 
and  the  king  as  guardians  of  their  liberties,  to 
watch  over  the  exercise  of  the  royal  power  and 
prevent  its  abuse.  '  If  the  king  should  adopt 
measures  destnictive  to  the  kingdom,  or  should 
nourish  the  desire  of  setting  his  own  power  above 
the  laws — if  thus  or  otherwise  the  kingdom  should 
be  in  danger — then  the  magnates  of  Uie  kingdom 
lire  boimd  to  look  to  it, '  that  the  land  be  purju^d 
of  all  errors.'  The  constraint  to  which  a  king  is 
rightly  subjected,  is  only  a  just  power  held  over 
him  to  prevent  his  doing  wrong,  or  choosing  l>ad 
ministers — it  is  not  making  him  a  slave.  '  He  who 
should  be  in  truth  a  king,'  the  poem  says,  '  he  ii 
truly  free  if  he  nde  rightly  himself  and  the  people ; 
let  him  know  that  all  things  arc  permitted  liira 
wliich  are  in  governing  convenient  to  the  kingdom, 
but  not  such  as  arc  injurious  to  it.  It  is  one  thing 
to  rule  according  to  a  king's  duty,  and  another  to 
rleslrny  by  resisting  the  law.'  '  If,'  it  goes  on  to 
say,  '  a  king  is  less  wise  than  he  ought  to  be,  what 
airvimtnge  will  the  kingdom  gain  by  his  reign  I 
If  he  alone  bos  the  right  to  choose,  he  will  be  easiljr 
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[i  deo'ivod,  since  he  is  not  capable  of  knowing  who 
I  trill  he  n»eftiL  Therefore,  let  the  community  of 
t  tiic  kingilom  adyine  ;  and  let  it  be  known  what  the 
Keiicnility  thinks,  to  whom  their  own  lawa  are 
|iD»»t  known.  ....  it  concerns  the  community  to 
►  tet  what  sort  of  men  ou^t  justly  to  he  chosen  for 

I  the  utility  of  the  kingdom It  is  a  tiling 

rluch  concemB  the  whole  commnnity,  to  see  that 
Me  wretches  be  not  made  the  leaders  of  the 
I  dicnity,  but  that  they  he  good  iind  chosen 
J  and  the  most  approved  that  can  bo  found.' 
k  accordance  with  thero  sentiments,  a  summons 
uraed,  dAted  from  Worcester,  on  the  14th  of 
|I)Mamber  1204,  calling  a  parliament  to  meet  on 
"     90th  of  Januaiy  following,  addressed  to  the 
both  Uy  and  ecclesiastic,  and  Wo  repre- 
dves  from  each  county.    Ten  days  later,  on 
» 84th  of  DccemVwr,  new  writs  were  issued,  calling 
ct  Mch  city  and  town  in  the  kingdom  'to  choose 
bkbA  two  discreet,  loyal,  and  nonest  men,'  to 
[•efmKOt  them   iii  the  Nm>c  parliament.      This 
Kummons  was  dated  from  Woodstock,  and 
t&c  first  instance  in  which  the  commons,  pro- 
speaking,  were  ever   called  to    sit    in  an 
ih  {isrliainent.     If  there  were  nothing  else 
rhich  we  have  rea.«on  to  be  gmteful  to  Simon 
Jlontfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  we  certainly  have 
.  to  be  tliiuikful  to  him  for  laying  the  foundor 
^itOB  of  the  English  House  of  Commons. 

This  great  revolution  was  too  advanced  for  an 
in  which  foudalism,  though  in  a  weakened 
was  established  in  our  island,  and  physical 
I  was  distribute<l  into  too  few  hands  to  remain 
twuted.  Success  only  ma<le  place  for  personal 
iJmkmsieR,  and  selfish  motives  led  many  of  the 
f  VutiTiB  to  liedcrt  the  popular  cause,  while  others 
4  among  themselves.  A  succession 
iwed,  and  new  leagues  were  formed 
-  'M.  on  the  4th  of  August 
I  Evesham  was  fough^  in 
;.I.Mi;:urt  was  slain,  and  the 
ruinous  defeat.  The  joy  of 
15  klipwn  in  the  indignities  which 
'  body  of  the  great  statesman, 
'<1,  and  none  of  the  substantial 
IftdTiatagee  of  the  baronial  war  of  the  middle  of 
[ft*  tkimenth  century  have  ever  been  lost.  The 
1  period  of  the  battles  of  Lewca  and  Evesliarn 
b  as  a  marked  division  between  two  periods  of 
lfti|jiu>i  eonstitatioDal  history. 

CHBISTOPnKR   COLUMBCS. 

At  Uie  honr  of  eight,  on  the  morning  of  Fridav, 
of  August    1492,   Columbus,   with    his   little 
of  three  ships,  sailed  from  the  port  of 
,  in  Spain,  with  the  object  of  reaching  India 
«  wacttxly  course.    The  rt'^ult  of  this  voyage 
I  is  well  known,  tlie  discovery  of  the  con- 
now  termed  America;  and  thus  the  reuiark- 
nrediction  of  the  r>ld  pagan  philosopher  and 
aaieGS,  was  almost  literally  fulfUlod : 

'  Veoieot  amus  secnln  soris, 
Qaibns  Oocantis  vincula  remm 
tsxiDt,  et  ingens  pateat  tellna, 
IMbjrsqne  nnvos  detent  orbea ; 
N«c  ait  torn*  oltima  Thale.' 

Hm  IHe  and  royoges  of  Columbus,  being  malten 

'  llbfkny,  are  wilLont  the  pale  of  our  limited 

hva.    It  i*  not  geuenilly  known,  however,  that 


iSam^ 


I ISC:., 

[turons  sustained 
Rqrali"'- 

this  Wo: 


a  very  obscnrc  point  in  the  history  of  his  first 
voyage,  has  lately  been  most  satisfactorily  cleared 
lip,  Captain  Bccher,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  aided  by 
the  practical  skill  of  a  thorough  seaman,  and  the 
scientific  acquirements  of  an  accomplished  hydio- 

gapher,  Imving  clearly  proved  that  Watling'a 
land,  one  of  the  Bahamas,  was  the  first  lond, 
in  the  New  World,  seen  by  Columbus,  and  not 
the  Island  of  Guanahini,  as  hod  previously  been 
genomlly  supposed. 

The  precise  meaning  of  the  curious  form  of 
signature,  adopted  by  the  great  navimtor,  is  still 
a  subject  for  doubtful  speculation ;  that  he  him- 
self considered  it  to  be  of  weighty  imjwrtAnce,  is 
o^^d«nt  from  the  following  injunction  in  his  will : 
'  Don  Diego,  my  son,  or  any  other,  who  may 
inherit  this  estate,  on  coming  into  possession  of 
the  inheritance,  shall  sign  with  the  signature 
VFhicli  I  now  make  use  of;  which  is  an  S,  with  an 
X  under  it,  and  an  M,  with  a  Roman  A  over  it,  and 
over  that  an  S,  and  a  great  Y,  with  an  S  over  it, 
with  its  lines  and  points  as  is  my  custom,  as  may 
l>e  seen  by  my  signature,  of  which  there  are  many, 
and  it  will  be  seen  by  the  present  one.  He  shall 
only  write  The  Admiral,  whatever  titles  the  king 
iiuiy  have  conferred  upon  him.  This  is  to  bo 
understood,  as  re-spects  his  signature;  but  not  the 
enumeration  of  his  titles,  which  ho  can  make  at 
full  length  if  agreeable  ;  only  the  denature  is  to 
lie  The  Admiral' — El  AlmiranU.  The  signatnro 
thus  specified,  is  the  following : 


•5.    A    -i^- 


M^ 


The  Xpo,  signifying  Cliristo,  is  in  Greek  letters  ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  not  unusual  at  the  present  day, 
in  Spain,  to  find  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  Roman 
letters  and  languages  in  signatures  and  inscriptions. 
This  Eign.iture  of  Columbus  e-TcmpUfica  tho 
peculiar  character  of  the  man,  who,  considering 
Iiimself  selected  and  set  apart  from  all  others,  by 
the  will  of  Providence,  for  the  accomplishment 
of  a  great  purpose — great  in  a  temporal,  greater 
still  in  a  spiritual  point  of  view — adopted  a  corre- 
spondent lormality  and  solemnity  in  all  his  actions. 
Iviinicd  :ifter  St  Cliri.stopher,  whose  Icsendaiy 
history  is  comprised  in  liis  name  Chrutophortu — 
the  bearer  of  Christ — being  said  to  have  carried 
the  infiuit  Saviour  on  his  shoulders  over  an  arm  of 
tho  sea — Columbus  felt  that  he,  too,  was  destined 
to  carry  over  the  sea  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel, 
to  nations  dwelling  in  the  darkness  of  pagomam. 

Spotomo,  commencing  with  the  lower  letters  of 
tlie  mvstcrious  signature,  and  connecting  them 
with  those  above,  conjectures  them  to  represent 
the  words  Xristus  Soncta  Maria  Joscphus.  Captain 
liccher,  however,  has  given  a  much  simpler,  and, 
in  all  probability,  the  correct  solution  of  the 
enigma.  It  was  from  Queen  Isabella  that  Colnnbna. 
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'after  many  disappointment*,  first  received  the 
welcome  intelligence,  that  he  should  be  sent  on 
bis  voyiige,  and  th;it  his  son  would  be  received  into 
the  royal  service  during  hia  absence.  Moved  to 
tears  of  joy  and  gratitude  at  the  prospect  of  realis- 
ing the  grand  object  of  his  life,  and  the  advance- 
ment and  protection  olTered  to  his  son,  the  great 
man,  as  soon  as  his  feelings  allowed  utterunc«, 
exclaimed  :  '  I  shall  ever  be  the  sen  ant  of  your 
majesty !'  We  may  readily  believe  that  Columbus 
would  retain  tliis  sentiment  of  devoted  service,  and 
bequeath  it  as  a  sacred  heir-loom  to  liis  successors ; 
and  assuming  that  the  concealed  words  arc  Spauisli, 
and  the  letters  ore  to  be  read  in  their  regular  order, 
they,  in  all  probability,  signify  : 

Servidor 
Sua      Altkzas       Sacrab 
Jbsus    ALaria         Isabel. 

Or  in  English  and  in  full : 

The  Servant 

OP  Their  Sacred  Highnesses 

Jbbus  Makv  and  Isabella, 

Christ  Beariku. 

The  Adujraii. 


6BELLET. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  a  career,  ns 
recent  and  familiar  to  us  as  that  of  Shelley,  involved 
in  80  many  obscurities.  From  some  peculiar  bias 
of  tempenujieut,  or  constitutional  irregularity,  his 
imagination  stamped  much  more,  vivid  impressions 
on  his  own  mind  than  most  men's  imaginations 
arc  wont  to  do  ;  so  tliat  it  often  liiijipened  to  him 
that  old  fancies  took  the  fonn  of  reminiscences, 
and  he  believed  in  n  past  which  had  never  existed. 
His  personul  and  familiar  frieuila,  Mr  Hogg  and 
Mr  Peacock,  both  uf  whom  have  written  down 
their  kindly  recollections,  shew  tliis  very  clearly. 
Mr  Hogg  usea  strong  language,  'He  was,'  he 
tajB,  nieaking  of  Shelley,  'altogether  inciiimble 
ol'^ rendering  on  account  of  any  tranaaction  what- 
soever, according  to  the  strict  aud  precise  tnith, 
i  and  the  bare  naked  realities  of  actual  life  ;  not 
through  an  addiction  to  falsehood,  which  he 
conlially  detested,  but  because  he  Wiis  the  creature 
— the  unsuspecting  and  unresisting  victim— of  hia 
irresistible  imagination.  Had  he  written  to  ten 
different  individuals  the  history  of  some  proceeding 
in  which  he  was  himself  a  party  and  an  eye- 
witness, each  of  his  ten  reimrts  would  have  varied 
from  the  rest  in  essential  and  important  parti- 
culars,' Though  this  statement  looks  somewhat 
exaggerated,  jfr  Peacock,  who  quotes  it,  does  not 
contradict  it,  and  many  of  his  anecdotes  go  to  shew 
that  it  is,  in  the  uuiiu,  true  ;  and  the  result  is,  that 
nuLiiy  stories,  confidently  reported — many  tragic 
histories  of  nightly  attemiiUi  to  o&sassinate  tlie 
poet,  or  mysterious  visitants  to  his  abode,  or 
singular  evenla  in  his  ordinary  life,  resting  only 
on  his  own  testimony — will  luive  to  be  quietly, 
though  often,  doubtless,  reluctjintly,  pa.ssed  over 
by  a  cautious  biographer.  Concerning  Shelley, 
already  nmch  error  has  been  correcteil,  and  j>rob- 
ably  more  remains  to  correct ;  even  n*  many  more 
parti  :uhir8  have  still  to  be  revealed.  Strictly 
speaking,  Shelley's  life  is  still  unwritten,  and  at 
present  it  will  remain  so,  thougli  the  leading 
evt!tits  are  well  known. 
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Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  came  of  an  aristocratic 
stock.  At  the  time  of  his  birth,  the  4th  of  August 
1792,  his  grandfather  was  a  baronet,  and  before 
Shelley  was  many  years  old,  his  father  succeeded 
to  the  title,  as  also  did  Shelley's  son.  Sir  Percy, 
after  the  poet's  deatlu  At  ten  years  old,  he  was 
sent  to  Zion  House  Academy,  near  Brentford,  and 
in  his  fifteenth  year  he  went  to  Eton.  Being  of 
a  sensitive  nature,  he  had  to  pass  llirough  nuuiy 
troubles,  and  his  eccentricities  brought  nim  into 
more,  before  he  had  been  at  Oxfoni  many  terms. 
He  and  Mr  Hogg,  a  college-friend,  concocted  a 
little  pamphlet  on  religious  subjects,  and  printed 
it  for  private  circulation ;  and  the  master  and 
fellows  of  University  College  saw  good,  in  n  fit  of 
ri|^id  orthi)doxy,  to  expel  both  of  them.  Men  who 
think  little  are  often  severely  orthodox,  but  deep 
thinkers  arc  mostly  lenient  towards  the  scruples 
of  others. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  admit  that  Shelley  went 
for  enough  to  startle  more  tlian  mediocrity.  Even 
at  Zion  House  Academy  he  w^as  given  to  raising 
the  denl,  imd  throughout  his  lilo  he  remained, 
let  us  say,  a  philosopher.  That  earnestness  and 
love  of  truth  wnich  made  comedy  repulsive  to  him, 
conspired,  with  independent  and  original  thinking, 
to  make  him  vcr)'  fearless  in  expressing  and 
mainUiining  his  many  eccentric  opimons.  Young 
tliinkers  are  generally  sanguine  and  self-important ; 
they  seem  to  fancy  that  the  world  never  existed 
tin  they  themselves  set  eyes  on  it,  and  deem  them- 
selves inspired  apostles  specially  raised  up  to  set 
truth  on  its  feet  again. 

Shelley's  circumstances,  after  his  expulsion  from 
Oxford,  became  straitened.  His  father,  who  was 
lu'vcr  kind  to  him,  refuse<l  stipplios,  and  he  had  to 
live  on  secret  remittances  from  his  kind-hearted 
sisters.  They  sent  them  to  his  lo<lging  in  London 
by  the  willing  liand  of  a  school-fellow,  Harriet 
Westbrook,  and  the  sympathy  she  shewed  won  the 
heart  of  the  grateful  youth.  The  two  children,  as 
we  may  call  them,  cmne  to  an  understanding,  and 
eloped  to  Scotland,  and  their  marriage-ceremony 
wa.s  performed  at  Eilinburgh  in  August  1811, 
Shelley  being  nineteen,  and  his  wife  nut  so  old. 

Matters  went  on  plcas.ontly  for  a  time,  and 
Harriet  Shelley  made  im  affectionate  wife  ;  but  she 
did  not  prove  exactly  the  partner  fully  to  corre- 
spond to  her  husband.  Love  cannot  do  all  the 
household-work,  but  requires  some  handmaidens. 
Tliere  was  still  a  void,  as  the  future  r\;vealed, 
ungraciously  enough.  Shelley  did  not  allow  it  to 
himself,  and  in  lbl4,  the  marriage-ceremony  was 

Eerformed  again,  according  to  the  English  form  ; 
ut  BO(m  afterwards  he  met  with  Marj-  Wollstone- 
craft  Godwin,  and  the  strong  current  of  his  feelings 
changed.  Mary  Godwin  was  a  woman  of  great 
intellectual  energy  and  congenial  taste."* ;  and  so, 
at  once — let  no  man  judge  him  .' — he  left  his  wife 
without  her  consent ;  he  left  her  sister,  whom  he 
disliked  intensely ;  and  his  chiltiren,  whom  he  luveil 
to  carry  in  his  anus,  singing  a  strange  lullaby  of 
'  ya'hmani,  Ya'hmani,  Ya'hm.ini,  Ya'limuni ;'  and 
went  abroad  with  the  other  lady.  Harriet  droNvnetl 
hersf't  "'  '!'■■  s...t,..,,il„,.  t^xo  years  later,  and  MiM 
GimI"  v. 

Sli  'Hi  first  wifi^  were  LaVon 

'  .1  ihttt  tht ' 
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>  correct,  as  usually  Btated,  that  this  deprivation 
made  becatue  of  his  het«r<Kloz  religions 
piaions.  Elis  first  wife's  tragical  end,  as  well  as  the 
of  hia  little  ones,  affected  Shelley  with  the 
BKat  lircly  grief;  although  the  eame  conaidera- 
tiana,  which  will  niake  toany  readers  smile  at  the 
(tatemcnt,  sealed  his  lips. 

Much  of  the  rest  of  Shelley's  short  life  was 
•pent  in  Italy.  His  father  hod  finally  arranged 
to  allow  liim  a  thousand  a  year,  so  that  anxiety 
on  that  score  was  taken  away.  Surrounded  with 
the  ermnd  features  and  exquisite  beauties  of  pro- 
dinf  nature,  he  fed  the  unceasing  stream  of  his 
■ptTttoal  foncv,  and  fiUcd  the  world  with  the  luxu- 
nous  music  of  Etmins,  ^^-ild  as  Arion's  ;  all  the  time 
dmwing  Tisibly  nearer — so  say  somo  who  knew 
btati  though  not  all — ^to  the  evident  catastrophe, 
Itrenuiturc  deatli.  Ine%-itable  as  early  death  was 
to  his  failing  constitution,  it  came  before  the 
txpect^d  time  ;  for  a  squall  sank  his  boat  in  the 
}«y  of  Spczzia,  and  tne  waves  received  him, 
Ingeth^T  with  Ms  friend,  Captain  Williams.  After 
Icmj:  ■'■'--  bodies  were  found  and  burned — 

thai  ii  Williams  on  August  15,  1622,  and 

.•Ml'  iioy  on  the  following  day — according  to 
^uiremcntsof  quarantine  regulations.   Byron, 
Hunt,   and  IVelawny   pcnonncd  the    last 
aicii,  and  Trelawny  and  Hunt  have  left  us  an 
of  them.    His  ashes  were  interred  in  the 
Rot«(taDt  cemetery  at  Rome. 

Sb«Il«y  hod  three  children  by  his  second  wife  ; 
WtUiam  and  Clani,  who  died  before  him,  and  the 
one  who  was  afterwards  Sir  Percy.  Mrs  Shelley 
•orriTed  him  many  years,  and  lived  to  publish  his 
JtmnoriaU.  The  poet's  lines  on  his  little  boy  are 
L  votthy  of  a  place  in  this  brief  sketch : 

TO  W^tLXIAM  BDEU.EY. 

{With  what  truth  I  may  say — 

Roma  1  Roma !  Koma ! 
Noa  i  piu  coma  era  prima  !) 

My  lost  Willi.im,  thou  in  whom 
8ome  brixUt  spirit  lived,  and  did 

That  decayiag  robe  consiuno 
Which  its  lustre  faiutly  hid. 

Hen  its  aabes  iind  a  tomb, 
But  beneath  this  pyramid 

Thou  art  not — if  a  tluug  diWno 

Like  thee  can  die,  thy  {anerol  shrine 

la  thy  mother's  grief  and  mine. 

Wh«f«  art  thou,  my  gentle  child  ? 

J   -        -'ink  thy  spirit  feeds, 
Wi  itonec  .tnd  mild, 

1  _    -   ,  -    L  living  leaves  and  weeds, 
Anong  these  tombs  and  ruins  wild  ; 

Let  UG  think  that  through  low  seeds 
01  Uie  awoet  flowers  and  sunny  grass, 
lulo  thi-ir  hues  and  scents  may  pass 
A  portion ' 

I<*t  the   reiader   decide   why  the  verse    is    left 

A  Ur<^]\"  aoqvauitance  existed  between  Shelley 
«Dii  By^)n.  Tliev  mnile  an  excurRion  together 
nnmd  the  I^ako  r,J  Geneva,  and  afterwards  saw  a 
I  of  each  olhiT  in  Italy.  SheUey  believed 
illy  in  Byron'n  genius,  yet  their  natures  were 

monr  - '  .  congeniaL     Byron  was  a 

■•  to  :  1   sometimes  a  source  of 

.    'u  ^ with  a  playful  instance  of 


his  quiet  sarcasm  in  a  letter  to  Peacock,  written  in 
August  1821,  which  will  also  oflord  a  curious 
illustration  of  their  manner  of  life  :  '  Lord  Byron 
gets  up  at  two.  I  get  up,  quite  contrary  to  my 
usual  custom,  bnt  one  must  steep  or  die,  like 
Southey'a  seaquake  in  Kehama,  at  twelve.  After 
breakfast,  we  sit  talking  till  six.  From  six  till 
eight  we  gallop  througli  the  pine-forests  which 
divide  Bavcuna  from  the  sea ;  then  come  home 
and  dine,  and  sit  up  gossiping  till  six  in  the 
morning.  I  do  not  think  this  will  kill  me  in  a 
week  or  fortnight,  but  I  shall  not  try  it  longer. 
Lord  B.'s  establisliment  consists,  besides  servants, 
of  ten  horses,  eight  enormous  dogs,  three  monkeys, 
five  cats,  an  eagle,  a  crow,  and  a  falcon  ;  and  all 
these,  except  the  horses,  wolk  obout  the  house, 
which  every  now  and  then  resounds  with  their 
unarbitratcd  quarrels,  as  if  they  were  the  masters 
of  it.  ...  .  P.S. — After  I  have  sealed  my  letter,  I 
find  that  my  enumeration  of  the  nnimxds  in  this 
Circ«an  palace  was  defective,  and  that  in  a  material 
point.  1  hove  just  met  on  the  grand  staircase  five 
peacocks,  two  guinea-hens,  and  an  Egyptian  crane. 
1  wonder  who  all  these  animals  were  Dcfore  they 
were  changed  into  these  shapes.' 

A  most  brotherly  and  affectionate  friendship 
existed  between  Shelley  and  Leigh  Hunt.  Leigh 
Hunt  went  to  Italy  at  Shelley's  instigation,  to  share 
in  the  preparation  of  a  quarterly  magazine — Tht 
iiterni-— which  Shelley,  liyron,  and  Himt  were 
mainly  to  support :  he  lost  his  friend  soon  after 
his  arrival.  Leigh  Hunt  well  knew — knew  perhaps 
better  than  any  one — thu  generous,  kind,  and  noble, 
and  loving  nature  so  tragically  taken  from  the 
ejirlh. 

SheUcy  was  a  genius  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word.  His  spiritual,  impressible  soul  was  little 
fitted  to  be  penned  up  in  a  common-place  world. 
Though  he  lived  but  a  brief  period,  his  pen  was 
proline,  wild,  and  musical,  beyond  anytliing  •WTitten 
since,  if  not  before.  His  poems  will  maintain  a 
place  in  the  literature  of  his  country,  although, 
from  their  subtlety,  and  their  philosophic  tendency, 
many  of  them  arc  tiresome  to  read,  and  will  remain 
unread  except  by  a  few.  His  earliest  effort,  Queen 
Muh,  was  inspired  by  Southey's  Thalaba,  and 
contains  much  speculative  matter.  77k  Revolt  of 
Islam  is  his  longest  poem :  it  met  with  virulent 
censure  in  its  first  form,  and  under  its  earlier  title 
of  Laon  and  Cytkna.  Tlie  Cenci  was  one  of  the 
few  productions  of  liis  pen  which  were  popular  in 
his  own  time.  A  drama,  harrowing  in  its  details, 
taking  for  its  subject  the  horrible  story  of  Beatrice 
Cenci,  it  is  less  mystical  tlian  most  uf  Shelley's 
writings,  and  possesses  more  human  interest,  though 
it  cannot  be  considered  in  any  sense  fit  for  the 
stage.  The  Adonais,  or  lament  for  Keats,  is  a 
favourite  with  every  one ;  and  many  of  his  smaller 
poenis,  such  as  Th«  Skylark,  The  Invitation,  and 
others,  figure  in  every  selection  of  English  poetry. 
Had  he  lived  longer,  it  is  more  thim  probable 
he  would  have  acq^uired  a  firmer  tone,  and  a  more 
popular  and  enduring  manner. 

We  may  append,  in  conclusion,  Shelley's  own 
lines: 

*  Music,  when  soft  voices  die. 
Vibrates  on  the  memory — 
Odours,  when  sweet  violets  sicken, 
-Live  within  the  sense  they  quiokea. 

ITS 
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Bom  iMvei,  when  the  roM  is  dead. 
Are  he»ped  for  the  belored's  bed; 
And  m>  thy  thonghta,  when  thou  art  gone^ 
Lore  itaell  shall  slumber  on.' 

It  would  not  be  right  to  omit  Robert  Browning'a 
beaotifol  tribute  to  Uie  memory  of  the  poet : 

Memorabilia. 

'  Ah,  did  yon  once  see  Shelley  plain. 

And  did  he  stop  and  speaik  to  yoa  t 
And  did  yon  speak  to  him  again  ? 
How  strange  it  seems,  and  new  I 

Bnt  yon  were  living  before  that. 

And  yoa  are  living  after. 
And  the  memoiy  I  started  at — 

My  starting  moves  yoor  laughter  I 

I  crossed  a  moor  with  a  name  of  its  own, 
And  a  use  in  the  world,  no  doubt. 

Yet  a  hand's-breadth  of  it  shines  alone 
'Mid  the  blank  miles  round  about — 

For  there  I  picked  up  on  the  heather. 
And  there  I  put  inside  my  breast 

A  moulted  feather,  an  eagle  feather — 
Well,  I  forget  the  rest. 


ABCBBI8H0P  ABBOT'S  LAST  HDKT. 

On  the  4th  of  August  1621,  Mr  John  Chamber- 
lain writing,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do,  to  Sir 
Dudley  Carleton,  adverted  to  a  strange  accident 
which  had  juat  fallen  out  in  the  hands  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (George  Abbot).  In 
those  days,  when  hunting  was  the  favourite  and 
almost  the  only  amusement  of  the  English  nobility, 
the  gay  train  of  huntsmen,  fklconers,  verderers, 
and  rangers  seldom  left  the  courtyard  without 
ecclesiastics  among  them.  The  purity  of  'the 
cloth '  was  not  thought  to  be  in  the  least  stained 
b^  partaking  in  such  sport  Even  the  Arch- 
biahop  of  Canterbury  of  the  time  above  indicated — 
all  Calvinist  as  he  was — did  not  scruple  to  join  in 
the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  He  was  now  on  the 
borders  of  sixty,  and  his  declining  health  made 
such  recreation  the  more  desirable.  Paying  a  visit 
to  Lord  Zouch,  at  his  seat  of  Bramshill,  in  Hamp- 
shire, the  archbishop  accompanied  a  hnnting-paity 
to  the  field,  furnish^  with  a  cross-bow,  the  weapon 
Hien  usually  employed  against  deer. 

A  buck  Deing  started,  his  Grace  discharged  on 
arrow,  which,  instead  of  hitting  the  gnimal,  struck 
the  arm  of  Peter  Hawkins,  one  of  Lord  Zouch's 
gamekeepers.  An  artery  was  divided,  and  the 
poor  man  bled  to  death  in  half  an  hour,  to  the 
mexpressible  grief  and  distress  of  the  archbishop, 
although  the  bystanders  acquitted  him  of  everything 
save  awkwardness.  Ss  Grace  made  all  the  repara- 
tion in  his  power  by  settling  an  annuity  on  the 
widow  and  children  of  the  deceased.  He  also 
thenceforth  held  a  monthly  fast  on  account  of  the 
sad  event 

Casualty  as  the  act  obviously  was,  there  were 
not  wanting  some  who  urged  that  the  archbidiop 
should  be  tried  for  it  as  a  crime.  Tfing  James  knew 
too  well  the  chances  ot  the  hnnting-field  to  allow 
of  uysocheonzaebeinc  taken.  He  remarked  that 
"^id  OHM  himaelf^at  a  kenpefs  honw  under 


him;  the  queen,  too,  had  on  another  occasion 
killed  him  one  of  the  best  braches  (hounds)  he  ever 
possessed.  It  was  a  mere  misfortuiie  whiui  mi^t 
befall  any  man.  In  this  light  the  accident  was 
viewed  by  the  inquest  held  on  the  body  of  Hawkins ; 
nay,  in  their  verdict,  they  found  that  the  man's 
death  came  '  per  infortunium  tud  proprid  eulpd.' 

It  was,  nevertheless,  an  accident  not  easily  to  be 
passed  over  in  an  archbishop.  Many  doubted  if, 
with  blood  on  his  hands,  he  could  henceforth 
exercise  the  functions  of  a  prelate.  To  settle  this 
point,  a  mixed  commission  was  appointed  by  the 
Idng,  and  this  court  sat  five  months  deliberating  on 
the  .many  subtleties  connected  with  the  question, 
at  length  pronouncing  that  the  archbishop  required 
both  a  royal  pardon,  and  a  re-instatement  in  his 
metropolitan  authoritv.  After  all  this  was  doiu^ 
Laud  and  three  otner  clergymen,  elected  to 
bishoprics,  refused  to  accept  consecration  from  Abbot, 
and  the  rite  was  accordingly  performed  by  a  con- 
gregation of  prelates  in  uie  Bishop  of  London's 
chapeL  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  dislike  for 
the  archbishop's  puritanic  leanings  actuated  these 
scrupulous  divines  fully  as  much  as  a  honor  for 
the  blood  of  Hawkins. 

Archbishop  Abbot  was  of  humble  extraction, 
his  father  being  a  cloth-worker  at  Guildford,  in 
Surrey.  It  is  told  that  his  mother,  a  snort 
while  before  his  birth,  dreamed  that  if  she  could 
have  a  pike  or  jack  to  eat,  the  baby  she  was 
expecting  would  rise  to  greatness.  Some  time 
after,  fetching  water  from  the  river,  a  jack  came 
into  her  pail,  whidi  she  immedjately  cooked 
and  ate.  some  persons  of  rank  hearing  of  this, 
offered  themselves  as  sponsors  to  the  child ; 
and  a  gentleman  one  day  passing  over  Guildford 
Bridge,  noticed  Geoi]^  and  his  brother  Robert 
playing,  and  struck  with  their  appearance,  offered 
to  put  them  to  school,  and  then  sent  Uiem  to 
the  university.  In  1599,  Geoiiro  was  in^alled 
Dean  of  Winchester  ;  ten  years  iSter,  advanced  to 
the  see  of  Lichfield,  thence  to  London,  and  tho 
year  after  to  the  Primacy. 

He  took  a  leading  part  in  completing  the  Refor- 
mation ;  assisted  materially  in  the  translation  of 
the  Bible ;  counselled  his  king  wisely  in  many 
ditficult  matters ;  opposine  him  fearlessly  in  his 
declaration  of  sports  ana  pastimes  on  Sunday, 
and  in  the  divorce  which  was  granted  to  the 
Countess  of  Essex.  He  died  on  the  4th  of 
August  1633,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one,  and 
was  buried  in  the  old  church  at  Guildfoid:  an 
altar  tomb,  with  a  canopy  supported  by  six  black 
marble  pillars,  under  which  is  his  full-length 
figure  in  his  robes,  marks  the  spot:  at  the  west 
end  is  a  curious  representation  <d  a  sepulchre 
filled  with  skulls  and  bones,  and  a  grating  before 
it  carved  in  the  stone. 


DISSOLUTION  OP  THB  PEIOBT,   WALSIBaHAM. 
AUGUST   *.  IMS. 

*  Give  me  my  scallop-shell  of  quiet. 
My  staff  of  &uth  to  walk  upon. 

My  scrip  of  joy,  immortal  diet. 
My  bottle  of  salvation. 

My  gown  of  doiy  (hope's  true  gage). 
And  then  Til  take  my  pilgrtmageL* 

Let  us  hope  that  theae  beautifial  liaw  of  Sir  WallK 
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B»l«iig>i  were  the  sincere  feelings  of  many  a  pious 
«iul,  on  pilgnmage  to  the  far-famed  ebrine  of  onx 
I>3<i jro  at  Wolgingham  ;  a  little  spot  in  Norfolk, 
Iring  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  eeo,  which  was 
toe  nval  of  our  Ladye  of  Loretto,  or  St  James  of 
OonipostellA,  in  the  number  of  pilgrima  who  were 
jroirfy  Bttrocted  to  it ;  indeed,  the  town  was  created 
and  nihautted  solely  upon  these  travcllcra,  l>eing 
nothing  but  a  collection  of  iims  and  bostelries  for 
tbair  Accommodation.  WalBiiigham  Chapel  was 
fotmdaJ  in  1061,  by  the  widow  of  Ricoldic  de 
Fkrerehety  and  owed  its  reputation  to  the  fact  of 
hi  bdag  an  exact  fac-simile  of  the  Santa  Cusa,  or 
hoOMM  the  Virgin  Marv,  at  Nazareth  ;  which 
hooM  ma,  three  himdreu  years  after,  said  to 
li«ve  been  carried  by  angels  to  Loretto.  The 
Okrmders  and  pilgrima  to  Palestine  transferred 
titdr  affections  to  the  Norfolk  shrine,  after  the 
Uohommedans  had  conquered  Nazareth  ;  believing 
Ihat  the  Virgin  hod  deserted  her  real  home,  ana 
WtabUshed  herself  in  England,  when  the  intidcls 
dMKiated  the  Holy  Lauo.  Tne  splendid  priory 
soon  arose  beside  the  chapel  was  founded  by 
ly  de  Faverches,  and  granted  to  the  order 
i)f  St  Augustine  ;  and  In  1420,  a  largo  and  hand- 
•ome  church  was  built  at  the  aide  of  the  low-roofed 
chnne  of  which  Erasmus  apeaks  in  his  famous 
CMfeotty  upon  Pilgrimages.  He  says,  'The  church 
a  fplendid  and  beautiful,  but  the  Virgin  dwells 
not  in  it ;  that  veneration  and  respect  is  only  granted 
to  her  Son.  She  has  her  church  so  contnved  .is 
(0  b«  on  the  right  hand  of  her  Son,  but  neither  in 
that  doth  she  live,  the  building  not  bein^  finislicd.' 
Thit  original  shrine  ha  descrioes  as  being  'built 
of  wood,  pilgrims  are  admitted  through  a  narrow 
'  or  at  each  aide.  There  is  but  little  or  no  light 
it,  bat  what  proceeds  from  wax-tapers  yielding 
tnoft  pleasant  and  odoriferous  smell ;  but  if  you 
look  in,  you  will  say  it  is  the  scat  of  the  gods,  so 
llMit  and  ahining  as  it  is  all  over  with  jewclf, 
goj^uul  silver.'  That  the  treasures  of  the  place, 
■Uog  from  g^its  and  benefactions,  were  very  grea^ 
tuiTt  abundant  et'idencc.  Lord  Burghersh, 
I,  left  in  his  wiU,  in  13G9,  that  a  statue  of 
*"  on  hoiw.bacli  should  be  mode  in  sQver,  and 
,_  to  the  Virgin ;  Henry  VIL  had  the  same 
of  isuee  made,  above  uirce  feet  high,  of  his 
dBgy,  Jtnoeling  on  a  table,  with  'a  brodc 
r,  anil  in  the  same  graven  and  written  witli 
letters,  blake  enameled,  theis  words  :  "  Sancte 
intcicvdo  pro  me.'"  The  Plantagenct 
were  groat  licucfactors  to  it.  Henry  III., 
Iwiurdx  L  and  LL,  were  among  those  who  mode 
Waliinghnm  pilgrimage.  Charles  V.,  when 
eauto  aocrotly  to  gain  Wolsc/a  car,  made 
ptlgrimago  tua  ostensible  reason.  At  no  time 
It  more  ixjuoLit  than  just  before  its  destruction : 
Iked  there  barefoot,*  to  present  a 
to  the  Virgin,  and  mode  it  his 
of  devotion,  willi  Catharine  of 
.  -  imrtly  induced  by  his  minister 
•jr'»  {jfo;it  T  the  neighbourhood  of 

U  butlt :  yet  <■,  which   is  perhaps  a 

cr  word  than  uf  this  monarch  induced 

a  aot  lotlg  u  r  this  famous  chapel  to 

duMmiltiiT     i  ii>.'  'iwii^  tyrant  is  said  to  have 
tliia  na  lie  moni  lii.>avily  on  his  consoionce 
Ibn  maaj  othen^  and,  after  all,  unable  to  throw 

*  Ttom  Builiam. 


olf  his  early  superstitions,  he  left  his  soul  in  charge 
of  the  Lady  of  Wakingham :  his  poor  divorced 
Catharine  did  the  same  with  much  more  sincerity, 
and  onlered  two  hundred  nobles  to  be  given  by 
a  pilgrim  in  charity  on  Us  way  there. 

Erasmus  gives  us  a  very  amusing  account  of  the 
wonders  of  the  place,  and  the  miracle  performed 
there.  '  On  the  north  side  there  is  a  gate,  which 
has  a  very  small  wicket,  so  that  any  one  wanting 
to  enter  is  obliged  first  to  subject  his  limbs  to 
attack,  and  then  must  stoop  his  head.  Our  reverend 
guide  related  that  once  a  knight,  seated  on  his  horse, 
escaped  by  this  door  from  the  hands  of  his  enemy, 
who  was  at  the  time  closely  pressing  upon  liim. 
The  wretched  man,  thinking  himsell  lost,  by  a 
Budden  aspiration  commended  his  safety  to  the 
Virgin  who  waa  so  near  ;  and,  lo  ! — the  unheard  of 
occurrence  ! — on  a  sudden  the  man  and  horse  wero 
together  within  the  precincts  of  the  church,  and 
the  pursuer  fruitlessly  storming  without. 

"And  did  he  make  you  swallow  such  a  wonderful 
story?" 

"  Unquestionably.  He  pointed  out  a  brass-plata 
nailed  to  the  gate,  representing  the  scene ;  the 
knight  had  a  beard  as  long  as  a  goat's,  and  his 
dress  fitted  tightly  witliout  a  wrinkle." 

'  It  would  be  wrong  to  doubt  any  longer. 

'To  the  east  of  thia  is  a  chapel  fuU  of  wonders. 
A  joint  of  a  man's  finger  is  exhibited  to  us :  I 
kiss  it,  and  then  ask  :  "  Whose  relics  wero  these  V 
Ho  says  :  "  St  Peter's."  Then  observing  the  size  of 
the  jomt,  which  might  have  been  that  of  a  giant,  I 
remarked :  "  Peter  must  have  been  a  man  of  very 
large  size,"  At  this  one  of  my  companions  burst 
into  a  laugh,  which  I  certainly  took  iD,  and  pacified 
the  attendimt  by  offering  liim  a  few  pence.  Before 
the  chapel  waa  a  shed,  under  which  are  two  wells 
full  to  the  brink  ;  thu  water  is  wonderfully  cold 
and  efficacious  in  curing  pains  in  the  head.  They 
affirm  that  the  spring  suddenly  burst  from  tho 
earth  at  the  command  of  the  most  holy  Virgin.' 
(These  still  exist,  and  are  called  the  Wislung-wolL^, 
as  it  was  believed  that  the  Vircin  granted  to  tho 
pilgrima  what  they  desired  when  <Lrinking.)  'I 
asked  how  many  yours  it  might  be  since  that  little 
house  waa  brought  thither.  He  answered:  "Some 
centuries."  "  But  the  walla,"  I  remarked,  "  do  not 
bear  any  signs  of  age."  He  did  not  dispute  the 
matter.  "But  tho  wooden  posts,  the  roof,  and  tho 
thatch  are  new,  how,  then,  do  you  prove  that  this 
waa  the  cottage  which  was  brought  from  ii  great 
distance?"  He  immediately  shewed  us  a  very  old 
bear's  skin  fixed  to  tho  rafters,  and  almost  ridiculed 
our  dulncss  in  not  havin"  observed  so  manifest  a 
proof.'  In  a  more  satirical  spirit  Erasmus  goes  on 
to  speak  of  tho  heavenly  milk  of  the  blessed  Virgin, 
wluch  had  been  brought  from  the  Holy  Land 
through  many  dangers,  niAlfing  the  canon  to  look 
agluist  at  him  aa  if  possessed  by  fury  and  horrifie<l 
at  hb  blasphemous  inquiries.  He  next  saw  'the 
wonderful  jewel  ot  the  feet  of  the  Virgin,  which 
the  French  named  toad-atone,  because  it  so  imitates 
the  figure  of  a  toad  as  no  art  could  do  the  like ;  and 
what  makes  the  miracle  greater,  the  stone  is  very 
small,  the  figure  does  not  project,  but  shines  as  u 
enclosed  in  tne  jewel  itself 

Among  other  superstitions  belonging  to  the  place, 
was  one  that  the  Milky-way  pointed  directly  to 
thfi  home  of  the  Virgin,  in  order  to  guide  pilgrims 
on  their  rood,  hence  it  waa  colled  tho  Wolaingham- 
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Way,  which  had  its  coiintx?rpart  on  earth  in  the 
broad  roail  wliich  le<l  through  Norfolk :  at  every 
town  that  it  jiassed  through  a  cross  was  erected, 
pointing  out  the  path  to  the  holy  spot ;  some  of 
these  elegant  structures  still  remain. 

Let  UB  now  take  a  glance  at  the  pilgrims  thena- 
Bclves ;  a  claws  of  persons  who  played  no  unimport- 
ant part  in  tlic  social  life  uf  the  middle  agi^s.  An 
example  of  tlic  corps  was  clad  in  a  long  coat  of 


AM  XKOUBB  FOXSRUC. 

russet  hue,  a  sort  of  hroad  flapped  hat,  wliieh  wns 
OS  often  thirowTi  back  ns  worn  on  the  head,  witli  a 
long  staff  in  his  hand,  and  silver  scoUop-Bhclls 
embroidered  on  his  coat ;  an  armorial  bearing', 
supposed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  have  been 
assumed,  because  these  shells  were  used  as  drinking- 
cnps  and  dishes  in  Palestine.  Tin  and  leaden 
images  were  stuck  all  over  his  hat  and  dress,  to 
mark  wlmt  holy  shrines  he  had  visited ;  this  is 
alluded  to  in  a  poem  ascribed  to  Cliaucer  : 

'Then  OS  manere  and  eastern  is,  signca  there  tUcy 

bought. 
For  men  of  contrC  should  knowe  whomc  they  had 

sought, 
£che  man  set  his  silver  in  such  thing  iia   they 

like<L 
And  iu  the  meen  while  the  miliar  had  y-pickod 
His  bosom  (lUl  of  signys  of  Cauutcrlniry  brwhis. 
They  set  their  signys  upon  their  hedcs  and  some 

op]ion  their  capp. 
And  sith  to  the  dyncr  ward  thoy  gau  for  to  stapp.' 

The  reader  will  remember  the  hat  of  Louis  XI.  of 
France,  described  in  Quentin  rJunffard  as  full  of 
these  leaden  images  of  the  Virgin.  In  addition  to 
these,  the  rosary  was  always  hung  over  the  arm, 
that  name  being  given  in  consequence  of  the  legend 
which  relates  that  the  Virgin  presented  her  chaplet 
of  beads  to  St  Dominic,  una  that  it  was  scented 
with  the  sweet  perfume  of  roses.  It  ought  to 
contain  one  hundred  and  fifty  beads,  in  wliioh  one 
Pater-noster  comes  after  every  ten  Ave-Marias.  It 
yn»  often  made  of  jet  or  wood!  but  those  of  Cordova 
17* 


were  exquisitely  worked  in  gold-filigree.  A  bottle 
slung  at  the  back,  and  a  pouch  in  front,  completed 
the  orthodox  costume. 

The  abuses  of  these  pilgrimages  occupy  many  a 
puce  in  the  old  writers  ;  they  leil  to  lying,  idleness, 
and  mendicancy.  A  sermon  of  the  year  1407  thus 
remarks  upon  them:  'Also  I  knowe  well  that 
when  divera  men  and  women  will  goe  thus  after 
their  own  willes  and  finding  out  on  pilgrimage, 
they  will  ordaino  with  them  before  to  have  with 
them  both  men  and  women  that  can  well  sing 
wanton  songs,  and  some  other  pilgrimes  will  have 
with  them  Tiagge-pipes  ;  so  that  cveric  town  that 
they  come  througn,  what  with  the  noiae  of  their 
singin"  and  with  the  sound  of  their  piping,  and 
with  the  jangling  of  their  Canturburie-ljells,  and 
with  the  barking  out  of  docges  after  them,  that 
they  make  more  noicc  then  ifthe  king  came  there 
away  with  all  his  clarions  and  many  other  minstrels. 
And  if  these  men  and  women  l>c  a  moneth  out  in 
their  pilgiimage,  many  of  them  shall  be  a  halfe 
yeare  after  great  janglera,  tale-tellers,  and  liers.' 
All  wliich  is  borne  out  by  mine  Host  of  the 
Tabarde ; 

'  Ye  gon  to  Cauntorbury ;  God  you  spede. 
The  bUsfid  mortir  qnyte  you  youro  medo  t 
And  wcl  I  wot,  as  ye  gon  by  the  way 
Ye  schapcn  you  to  tolkcn  and  to  play. 
For  trowely  comfort  ne  niirtbc  is  nou. 
To  rj'den  by  the  way  dumb  as  a  ston  : 
And  therefore  wold  I  maken  you  disport." 

It  will  be  TeadUy  imagined  how  great  was  the 
distress  when  Heniy  despoiled  this  valuable  shrine. 
The  people  of  Norfolk  rose  in  insurrection,  as  they 
gained  so  great  a  profit  from  the  travellers  who 
passed  through  the  county,  and  who  would  now 
De  prevented  coming.  '  Indeed,'  says  one, '  it  woulil 
have  made  a  heart  of  flint  to  have  melted  and 
wept,  to  have  seen  the  breaking  up  of  the  house, 
and  the  sorrowful  departure  of  the  monks,  every 
person  bent  himself  to  filch  and  spoil  what  he 
could.'  The  abbey  l>ecame  the  property  of  Thomas 
Sydney,  whose  son  married  the  sister  of  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham,  and  died  very  wealthy.  In 
the  Bo<lleian  library  there  is  a  poem,  entitled  a 
LonurU  for  IVaUingham,  from  wnich  we  take  A 
short  specimen. 

'  Bitter,  bitter  oh  to  behoulde. 
The  grasse  to  growe. 
Where  the  wollcs  of  Wolsiagham 
So  stately  did  shcwc. 

Oulcs  doe  scrike  where  the  sweetest  himmcs 

L-itely  wear  songe, 
Toades  an<l  serpents  hold  their  denoes 

Where  the  palmers  did  throng. 

Wcope,  weepe,  0  Walsingham, 

Whose  dayes  are  lUKbtcs, 
Blessings  turned  to  blasphemies^ 

Holy  deedes  to  duspites. 

Sinne  is  where  our  Lady  sate. 

Heaven  turned  is  to  helle, 
Sathnn  sitto  where  our  Lord  did  swaye, 

Walsingham,  0  farewell  1' 

But  few  ruins  remain  of  this  once  '  holy  lanile  of 
blessed  Walsingham.'  A  port  of  the  ca»t  front  of 
the    priory  chhich,  with   a   circular  window  of 
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flowii)^  tracery,  (uid  four  windows  of  Uio  refectory, 
■le  tta&ding  in  tlie  preltily  laid-out  grounds  of  the 
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JUiauil  owner  of  the  estate,  the  Lee- Warner*,  by 
whom  it  Wat  porchased  in  1766. 


BA&&OW   SnOOTINOS   AND   HARROW   SPEECUES. 

Tb«  4lh  of  Augu.st  is  HMocintcil  with  a  very  old 
GtUtotn    at    Hiirrow    School — now    obsnlrte,    find 

»npe»«de<i  1-.  '  '  i-ilion  of  unolher  kind.     The 

jTicticc  of  poevfll  with  the  ostalilit<h- 

iiient  of  ihi-  i,.  ...l.d  institution.  Indeed,  by 
'M  rnlet  kid  down  liy  John  Lyon,  the  founder  of 
!i<o  Mbool,  the  nccc«s.iry  imjilcments  for  the  projitr 
i.mciae  of  thi»  amusement  were  required  to  be 
fimiohcl  br  tlio  jrarents  of  every  boy  on  his 
1.  'You  ehall  allow  j'our  chilli,' 
-  drawn  lip  in  lliO^,  'at  all  tiiiK'9 
.  urnX  a  bracer.'  The  Butts 
ucr  da)j,  a  beautiful  9]«ot  a 
I  I  1.11'  London  road,  backed  by  a 
I  111  .ll,  rri.iwne<l  with  trees,  and 
'  .     .     cut  on  the  slopes,  for 

>  of  the  school,  it  was 
:ii'iid  for  the  prize  of  a 
:  I  '  Miiictitors  bciny  at 
mrn  4  to  twelve.  The 
■d  in  fancy-drvRses,  white, 
,  ■  d  witli  spanjjles  ;  with  green 
■i\'\  lu  the  Harrow  Calendar  it  is 
>l  tho«c  drc«He8  is  still  presened  in 
tb'.'  -th'A'l  Ijlir.iry,  where  it  haa  been  for  nearly  a 
Ij'-'iiiih'i  vi-nm.  Whoever  shot  within  the  three 
uTcl<-i  irhj.  h  (.oil 
»ilh  II  c<inct?rt  ol 
I  twulvp  times 
ao<i  inur 
It4  lo  tiis  lowu,  -. 
M 


'Ti''-nr  ■ 
wrJ  111 

"....  tilt    H 
iJi-ulit. 
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■■'''-I-'    ' 
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'  liull'»-eye,  was  saluted 
ms  ;  and  he  who  first 
mark,  was  proclaimed 
in  triumph  from  the 

iisati  of  a,  processioa  of 


boys,  carrying  and  waving  the  silver  arrow.  The 
entertainments  of  llie  day  were  concluded  \vith  a 
ball,  given  by  the  winner,  in  the  school-room,  to 
which  all  the  neii'libouriiiR  fainilicsi  were  invited. 
The  late  master,  the  Kcv.  Dr  Drury,  spoke  of  an 
old  print  or  drawing  of  the  Butts  on  the  day  of 
celebration,  in  these  terms  :  '  The  village  barber  is 
seen  walking  off,  like  one  of  Homer's  heroes,  with 
an  arrow  in  his  eye,  stooping  forward,  and  evidently 
in  great  pain,  \vith  his  hand  applied  to  the  woimcL 
It  is  pejlectly  true  that  this  Tom  of  Coventry  was 
Bo  punished ;  and  I  have  somewhere  a  luiLcrous 
account  of  it  in  Dr  Parr's  all  but  illegible  holo- 
graph.' Scattered  through  the  early  volumes  of 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  are  many  notices  of  the 
Harrow  shootings,  with  the  names  of  the  success- 
ful competitors.  The  gossip  of  the  school  com- 
prises a  story  that,  in  the  last  century,  tliree 
brothers  successively  carried  off  three  silver  arrows, 
which  their  father  stuck  up  in  three  comere  of  his 
drawing-room  ;  it  became  a  matter  of  faniUy  pride 
to  till  up  the  fourth  comer ;  and  this  was  eflccted 
by  the  success  of  a  fourth  brother  in  1766.  Another 
anecdote  was  communicated  to  the  Dean  of  Peter- 
borough by  the  Hon.  Archibald  Macdonald.  On 
one  particular  4lb  of  August,  two  boys.  Merry 
and  Love,  were  equal  or  nearly  so,  and  both  of 
thorn  decidedly  superior  to  the  rest.  Love,  having 
sliot  Lis  last  arrow  into  the  bull's  eye,  was  greeted 
by  his  8chool-fellow.s  with  a  shout,  '  0«i»iia  vincit 
Arrmr'  'Not  so,'  said  Merry  in  an  under  voice, 
'  Not  rum  ccdamus  Amori; '  and  carefully  adjusting 
hia  shaft,  shot  it  into  the  bull's  eye,  a  full  inch 
nearer  to  the  centre  than  his  e.\ulting  competitor. 
So  he  gained  the  day. 

The  Harrow  Shootings  were  abolished  in  1771. 
Dr  Heath,  the  head-master  at  that  time,  was  dis- 
sat.i.sticil  with  the  frequent  exemptions  from  the 
regular  biLsincsa  of  the  school,  wliich  those  who 
practised  ils  competitors  for  the  prize  claimed  os  a 
]irinlege  not  to  be  infringed  upon.  He  also 
observed,  as  other  masters  had  done  before  him, 
that  the  contest  usually  brought  Aovnx  a  band  of 
lirofligate  and  disorderly  persons  from  the  metro- 
polis, to  the  demoralisation  of  the  tillage.  The 
Harrovians  deeply  regretted  the  ending  of  their 
old  amiwement ;  and,  as  a  record  of  it,  they  still 
preserve  the  silver  arrow  made  for  1772,  but  not 
used.  Tlie  amiuol  shootings  were  succeeded  by 
annual  speeches,  which,  under  many  modificatioQ8| 
have  continued  ever  since. 


AUGUST  5. 

St  MemmiuB  or  Mcnge,  first  bishop  and  apoctlt  of 
CImlonit'Bur-Mnme,  end  of  3d  centurjr.  St  Afra  and  bar 
cninimnion^  martxrs,  304.  St  Oswald,  king  and  martyr, 
Ci'2.     Tbe  Dedication  of  St  Mary  ad  Nire^  about  435. 

THE   ARM   OF   ST   OSWALD. 

Incredible  sums  were  sometimes  given  by  the 
mon.^3tic  boilies,  in  the  dark  ages,  for  rebcs  of 
sainti.  Amongst  such  valuables,  the  arm  of  St 
Oswald,  preserved  in  Peterborough  Cathedral,  was 
in  espccjiU  esteem,  insomuch  that  King  Stephen 
once  came  to  sec  it ;  on  which  occasion,  besides 
presenting  his  ring,  ho  remitted  a  debt  of  forty 
marks  to  the  abb^.    'The  stoij  told  of  the  ana 
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to  open  the  other,  which  looked  to  the 
below,  Ruthven  mailed  in,  cn-ing  there 
I  no  rcmede,  and  attempted  to  bind  the  king's 
ud*  with  a  garter.  A  struggle  ensued,  in  which 
)  wnaed  servant  gave  the  king  some  Ufieful  help, 
James  was  vxd  able  to  get  near  the  window, 
call  out  'Treason!'  It  appeared  from  the 
dtion  of  tlic  ecnrtint,  that  he  had  been  placed 
by^  his  master,  without  any  attempt  to  pre- 
'fan  him  for  the  part  he  was  to  play,  or  to  ascei^ 
tain  if  he  could  be  dex)ended  upon.  In  point  of 
ttdL  tha  light  of  the  king  and  of  Alexander 
BaUTen'a  acts  filled  him  with  terror.  He  opened 
IIm  door,  and  let  in  Sir  John  Ramsay,  one  of  the 
royal  attendants,  who  immediately  relieved  his 
■trogiding  master  by  stabbing  Ruthren,  and  thrust- 
IQgoim  down  the  stair.  As  the  conspirator 
dcsc^di'd,  wounded  and  bleeding,  he  was  met  by 
t  e  others  of  the  king's  attendants  coming 

I.  :  'ae  alarm,  and  by  them  was  despatched, 

B^viu^   m   he  fell :   *  Alaa  1    I  had  not  the  wyte 
[blame]  of  it!' 

MniDediatvly  after  the  king  left  the  dining-room, 

•ificer  or  "friend  of  tlie  Earl  of  Qowne   had 

_nu3e<l  a  sudden  report  among  the  roval  attcnd- 

Bl*,    that    their    master    was    gone    home — was 

^Iry  this    time  past    tlie   Mid    Inch   (an   a*ljacent 

mblic  green) — bo  tloat  they  all   rushed   forth  to 

ollow  him.    The  porter,  on  being  a.skcd  by  some 

t  thnm  if  the  king  liiid  gone  fortli,  denied  it ;  but 

Rflie  carl  called    liiiii   liar,   and   insisted  that  his 

NlighafMB  had  dcparteii.      It  was  while  they  were 

IlittrTTing  to  mount  and  follow,  that  the  king  was 

anl  to  cry  'Trvixsun !'  from  the  turret-window. 

be  tml  now  ilrew  liis  swonl,  nnd,  Bunmioning  his 

Ffttaooe,  ab  '    r,  to  follow  him,  he 

[■Btelfd  th'  iin  the  room  where 

liit  brother  nau  jii!"i  rccem  u  nis  first  wound.     The 

liwr  gentlemen   of  the  royal  train,   having  first 

the  king  for  his  safety  into  the  little  closet, 

Dtei^d  the  earl  and  the  seven  attendants  who 

with  him,  and  in  brief  space  Gowrio  was 

through  tlic  heart  by   Ramsav,  and  his 

Bis  efnt  woTiiirlcd  and  di'comfited  aown  stairs. 

r  and  other  friends  of  the 

,'  for  some  time  to  force 

.  ;ki:d-up  gallery,  came  in,  and 

'«Ti  on  the  bloody  floor,  with 

t  ium,  and  retiimed  thanks  to  God 

■ice. 

'    -iTid    hardly  intelligible    scene. 

Ijer  were  accomplished  young 

,  in  gl/^^>  •■•  ■  .^ui  at  court,  and  p<:)pular  in  Perth ; 

'  h$a  Ibe  be«t  proapects  for  their  future  Ufe ; 

unaMoontablo  that,  withnut  giving  any 

hint  of  RUch  a  design,  tliey  should  have 

foddenljr   into  a  murderous    conspiracy 

',  their  aoirereign,  and  vet  been  so  ill  provided 

the  loean*  of  Mnying  it  out  succeasfuUy. 

|T«t  th*  beta  ^'  '  and  palpable,  that  the 

had  been  '  '  -t  to  Uicir  own  town  of 

,  and  then  luto  a  remote  part  of  tlieir  house, 

I  murdennuly  assaulted.    Evidence  after- 

u  oat.  to  ibew  that  they  had  b<;cii  led  to 

A  uUb  for  the  seizure  of  the  royal  person, 

l  WMUMir  ior  the  sake  of  the  influence  thev 

I  HnnliJ  tmnitt  in  the  government,  or  wit!i 

hin  ifiatfln  of  taking  vengeance   for  their 

Ki  Juath,   caattot    be    ascertained.      It    also 

Ihai^  at  PtdoB  University,  whence  they 
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were  only  of  late  returned,  they  had  studied 
necromancy,  which  they  continued  to  practise  in 
Scotland.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  they  wore 
partly  incited  by  some  response,  paltering  willi 
them  in  a  double  sense,  which  they  conceived  they 
had  obtained  to  some  ambitious  question.  Their 
attainder — nay,  the  attainder  of  the  whole  family — 
followe<L  The  people  generally  rejoiced  in  the 
king's  deliverance,  and  his  popularity  was  mani- 
festly increased  by  the  dangers  he  had  passed.  Yet 
a  few  of  the  clergy  professed  to  entertain  doubts 
about  the  transaction ;  and  one  of  eminence,  named 
Robert  Bruce,  underwent  a  banishment  of  thirty 
years  rather  than  give  these  up.  His  spirit  has 
reappeared  in  a  few  modern  writers,  of  the  kind 
who  habitually  feel  a  preference  for  the  side  of  a 
question  wliicli  hn-i  least  to  say  for  it«el£  That  a 
king,  constitutionally  devoid  of  physical  courage, 
should  have  gone  with  only  a  huntiug-hom  hanging 
from  his  neck,  and  a  handful  of  attendants  in  the 
guise  of  the  chase,  to  attack  the  life  of  a  powerful 
noble  in  his  own  house,  and  in  the  midst  of  armed 
retainers  and  an  attacked  burgal  populace  ;  that 
he  should  have  adventured  solitarily  mto  a  retired 
pirt  of  his  intended  victim's  house,  to  effect  this 
oljject,  while  none  of  his  courtiers  knew  where  ho 
was  or  what  he  was  going  to  do ;  meets  an  easy 
faith  with  this  party ;  while  in  the  fact  of  Alexander 
Ruthven  coming  to  conduct  the  king  to  Perth,  in 
the  glaring  attempt  of  the  earl,  by  false  reports  and 
lies,  to  send  away  the  royal  train  from  his  house  ; 
in  the  fact  that  the  two  brothers  and  their  retainers 
were  armed,  while  the  king  wua  not ;  and  in  thu 
clear  evidence  which  the  armed  man  of  the  turret- 
chamber  gave  in  support  of  the  king's  statements  ; 
they  can  see  no  maimer  of  force.  Minds  of  this 
kind  are  governed  by  prejudices,  and  not  by  the 
love  of  truth,  and  it  is  vain  to  reason  with  them. 


LONDON  SHOEBLACKS. 

Ten  years  before  the  cry  of  '  Clean  your  boots, 
sir  1 '  became  familiar  to  the  cars  of  the  present 
generation    of    Londoners,    Mr    Cliai'les    Knight 
described  '  the  last  of  the  shoeblacks,*  as  a  short, 
large-headed  son  of  Africa,  rendered  melancholy  hy 
impfnding  bankruptcy,  who  might  be  seen,  about 
the  year  1820,  plying  his  calling  in  one  of  tho 
many  courts  on  the  north  side  of  Fleet  Street,  till 
driven  into  the  workhouse  by  the  desertion  of  his 
last  customer.     This  unfortunate  was  probably  tho 
individual  alluded  to  by  a  correspondent  of  Mr  Hone 
as  sitting  under  the  covered  entrance  of  Red  Lion 
Court    He  attributes  the  ruin  of  the  fraternity  to 
Messrs  Day  and  Martin,  and  says  he  rememberol 
the  time  when  they  were  to  bo  seen,  as  now,  at 
the  comer  of  every  street    Their  favourite  pitches 
then  were  the  steps  of  St  Andrew's  Church,  Holbom, 
and  the  site  of  Finsbury  Square,  at  that  period  a 
large  open  space  of  ground.    Instead  of  the  square 
box  used  by  our  scarlet-coated  brigade,  their  pre- 
decessors employed  a  tripofl,  or  three-legged  stool, 
and  corricd  their  implenienU  in  a  large  tin  kettle. 
Their  stock  m  trade  consisted  of  an  earthen-pot 
filled  with  blacking  (compounded  of  ivory  black, 
brown  sugar,  vinegar,  and  water\  a  knife,  two  or 
three  brushes,  o  stick  with  a  piece  of  rag  at  tho 
end,  and  an  old   wig;  the  latter  being  used  to 
whisk  the  dust  or  wipe  the  wet  dirt   from  tho 
shoes.    Tho  operation,  in  those  days  of  ahoM  and 
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Bhoebuckles,  was  one  requiring  some  dexterity  to 
avoid  soiling  the  stocking  or  buckle.  Some  liMral 
shoeblackers,  as  Johnson  calls  them,  provided  an 
old  pair  of  shoes  and  yesterday's  paper  for  the 
convenience  and  entertainment  of  their  patrons 
while  the  foot  grew  'black  that  was  with  dirt 
embrowned.' 

The  author  of  the  Art  of  Living  in  London  (1784) 
counsels  his  readers  to 

'  Avoid  the  miser's  narrow  care, 
Which  robs  tho  shoeblack  of  his  eariy  fare ; 
No — let  some  son  of  Fleet  Street  or  Uie  Strmd, 
Some  sooty  son,  with  implements  at  hand. 
Who  hourly  watches  with  no  other  view. 
Than  to  repoliah  the  bespattered  shoe ; 
Earn  by  his  labour  the  offensive  cains, 
Nor  grudgo  the  trifle  that  rewards  his  pains.' 

A  writer  in  The  World  far  the  31st  January  1754, 
humorously  exalts  tho  shoeblack's  ntlling  above 
his  own.  He  complains  that  'once  an  author, 
always  an  author,'  is  the  dictum  of  the  world — 'A 
I  man  convicted  of  being  a  wit  is  disqualified  for 
businei<s  during  life  ;  no  citv  apprentice  will  trust 
him  with  his  snoes,  nor  will  the  poor  beau  set  a 
foot  upon  his  stool,  from  an  opinion  that  for  want 
of  skill  in  his  calling  his  blacking  must  be  bad,  or 
for  want  of  attention  be  applied  to  the  stoclong 
instead  of  the  shoe.  That  almost  every  author 
would  choose  to  set  up  in  this  business,  if  he  had 
wherewithal  to  begin  ^\^th,  must  appear  very 
plainly  to  all  candid  observers,  from  the  natural 
propensity  which  he  discovers  towards  blackening.' 
Shoeblacks  were  also  known  as  japanneis.  Pope 
says : 

'  The  poor  have  the  same  itch ; 
They  change  their  weekly  barber,  weekly  news. 
Prefer  a  new  japanner  tu  their  shoes,' 

Gay,  not  content  with  telling  how 

'  The  black  youth  at  ehoaen  stands  rejoice. 

And  "  clean  your  shoea  "  reaomids  from  every  voice,' 

seeks  to  make  the  shoeblack  of  more  importance, 
by  giving  him  a  goddess,  though  an  unsavoury  one, 
for  a  mother.  According  to  the  poet,  this  deity, 
shocked  at  finding  her  son  grow  up  a  beggar, 
entreated  the  gods  to  teach  him  some  art : 

'The  cods  her  suit  aUowed. 
And  made  him  osefal  to  the  walking  crowd. 
To  cl««nae  the  miry  feet,  and  o'er  the  shoe, 
With  nimble  skill  the  glossy  black  renew. 
'Bath  power  contribntea  to  relieve  the  poor ; 
With  the  strong  bristles  of  the  miriity  boar 
Diana  forms  his  brash ;  the  god  <xday 
A  tnpod  civcs.  amid  the  civwded  way 
To  raise  &e  dirtr  foot  and  ease  his  toil : 
Kind  Xeptone  fills  his  vaee  with  fetid  oil. 
Pressed  from  the  enormoos  whale  ;  the  god  of  fiie. 
From  whose  dominioos  smoky  donds  aspire. 
Among  these  generoos  presents  joins  his  port. 
And  ^Ja  with  soot  the  new  japwming  art.* 

— Triria. 
The  art,  however,  was  scarcely  new  in  Gay's  time, 
for  Middleton.  in  his  Soaring  Girl  (1611%  speaks 
of  shoes  'stinking  of  blacking;'  and  Kitely,  in 
JSnry  Ifna  in  Aw  ffiimoiir,  exda^ns : 

'Mo<^  ne  an  over, 
F^rem  mj  flat  cap  mato  asy  shiauq;  sboesL.* 

In  1631,  MMM  gentlemen  eoaaected  with  the 
Sdwob  limiwiwil  to  itrriv*  Om  hrallia^ 


hood  of  boot-cleaners  for  the  convenience  of 
foreign  visitors  to  the  Exhibition,  and  commenced 
the  experiment  by  sending  out  five  boys  in  the 
now  well-known  red  uniform.  The  scheme  suc- 
ceeded beyond  expectation  ;  the  boys  were  patron- 
ised by  natives  as  well  as  aliens,  and  the  Shoeblack 
Society  and  its  brigade  were  r^^nlarly  organised. 
During  the  Exhibition  season,  about  twenty-five 
boys  were  kept  constantly  employed,  and  cleaned 
no  less  than  101,000  pair  of  boots.  The  receipts 
of  the  brigade  doling  its  first  year  amounted  to 
£656.  Since  that  time,  thanks  to  a  wise  combi- 
nation of  discipline  and  liberality,  the  Shoeblack 
Society  has  gone  on  and  prospered,  and  proved  the 
parent  of  other  societies.  Eveir  district  in  London 
now  has  its  coips  of  shoeblacks  in  every  variety 
of  uniform,  and  while  the  number  of  boys  has 
increased  from  tens  to  hundreds,  their  earnings 
have  increased  from  hundreds  to  thonsan^L 
Numbers  of  London  waifs  and  str^^  have  been 
rescued  from  idleness  and  crime,  and  metropolitan 
pedestrians  deprived  of  any  excnse  for  being  diitil/ 
shod. 
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The  Transfignration  of  oar  Lord.  St  Xjstna  or  Sxtna 
IX.,  pope  and  martyr,  about  253.  Saints  Justus  and 
Pastor,  martyii^  SOI. 

Bom. — Matthew  Puker,  archbishop  of  Caaterlmy, 
eminent  divine,  1504.  JV'om'rA ;  Bnlitrode  Whitelo^ 
eminent  parliamentarian,  1605,  London;  Nicholas  llale- 
branche,  distingnished  French  philoaopber  {Redurtkt  d* 
la  Vmtf\,  IS3S,  Paris;  Fran^ii-de-Salignac-de-Unuitha 
Fenelon,  archbishop  of  Cambray,  and  author  of  TtUmajme, 
1651,  Ckdieau  dc  Ftmelon,  Ptrigord ;  Jean  Baptists 
Bessifrres,  French  genenl,  176S,  Prtiatae,  near  CoAort; 
Dr  William  Hjde  WoUastoa,  chemist,  176& 

X>i«d. — St  Dominie  de  Qnzman,  founder  of  the  Donuni- 
eans,  ISSl,  Bologna;  Anne  Shakspcare,  widow  of  the 
dnmatist,  1623,  Stratfard-upon-ATon ;  Ben  Jonaoa, 
dramatist,  1637,  London;  Diego  Bodiignes  de  Siva 
J  Veluqac%  celefanted  Spanish  painter,  1660,  Madrid; 
James  Petit  Andrews,  author  at  Sittorg  of  Great  Britaim, 
1797,  London.  Oenenl  Bobert  Oiiiiiiiigham.  BsitMi 
Boamore,  eminent  pablie  daiaeter  in  Iielaad,  1801. 

SHJtKSPKABB'S  WIFE. 

Obsonie  as  are  many  of  the  points  in  Shakqieare'a 
life,  it  is  known  that'  his  wi£Ps  maidm  name  ww 
Anne  Hathaway,  and  that  her  father  was  •  snlatantial 
Te<«nan  at  Shotteiy,  near  Stntford-on-ATon.  Shi^- 
spe«re  was  barely  ttineteen,and  Us  bride  aboat  aix- 
and-twentv,  when  they  mcrtied.  The  maniage-bond 
has  been  bronght  to  li^t,  dated  November  I58S. 
Singularly  little  is  known  of  their  domestic  life ; 
and  it  is  only  by  putting  together  a  nomber  of 
small  indications' tlut  the  various  editors  of  Shak- 
speaie's  works  have  arrived  at  any  definite  con- 
clusions concerning  the  family.  One  circomstance 
seems  rather  to  tell  against  the  supposition  of 
strong  affection  on  his  side :  Shak^ieare  drew 
out  his  whole  will  without  once  mentioning  hit 
wife,  and  then  pat  in  a  few  words  interlined.  The 
will  points  out  what  shall  be  bequeathed  to  hia 
daughter  Judith  i^b*  Qiiinev\  his  daaqghtar  %— inn 
-"  EUI),  hii  lister  JouT  Hait,  her  tlow  mm, 
~~  aad  Michad,  ud  s  ecMi- 
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nuinWr  of  friends  and  acquaintances  at 

I  1;  but  the  solo  mention   of  Anne  Sliiik- 

({luuv  U  in  the  item  :  '  1  give  unto  my  wife  my 

Kcond-liest   lied,    with    the    furniture.'      Malone 

kcceptoil  this  interlined  be<|ueRt  as  a  proof  tiint 

Shusprarc  had.  in   making  his  will,  foivot   liis 

'  '  ' '    u  only  remembered  her  with  what  was 

■  an  insult.    Mr  Knight  has,  on  the 

jminted    out    that    Mrs    Shakspeare 

•v,  have  a  third  part  of  her  husband's 

,    ,      that   there  was    presumably   tlie   less 

naaon  to  remember  her  with  special  gifts  of 
alfectioii.  She  died  on  the  Gth  of  Au^ni^t  If>23, 
Mid  VM  bnricd  on  the  6th,  in  Stratford  churclu 
ilcr  grnrp^tnTie  is  next  to  the  stone  witli  the 
dogitrrl  •!,•  but  nearer  to  the  north  wall, 

npoD    •  kp-peorc's   monument   is   placed. 

1  Til*  rtone  i.  -v-plate,  with  the  following 

tnicriptiun  . 

'HccTD   lycth   interred    the   body  of   Anne,    wife   of 

WiUiam  ^akeniearv,  who  dcp.tcd  this  Life  the  6th  day 

of  A-rgv.  1623,  being  of  the  age  of  67  Yearea. 

VboB  tu  mater,  ta  lae  vitaraque  dedisti ; 

Va  mibi !  pro  tonto  munere  saxa  dabo. 
Qum  mollem  nmovoat  lapidcm  bonus  Angelas  ore', 

&■  [  '  I  ijjj  corpus,  imago  tua  ; 

8ed  I  'it.  vcniai  cito,  Chriate,  resurgct, 

CUu--  ..  ^:  tumulo,  mater,  et  aatra  jictet' 

Ur  Knight  considers  this  a.s  a  strong  evidence 
cf  the  hivc  in  which  Shakspe.in'.s  wife  was 
niptfdoi  by  her  dau^^hter,  with  whom,  he  thinks 
H  jitolMifale,  she  lived  during  her  latter  yeare. 


BEN   JOSS<.iN. 

B«n  Joason  occupies  a  prominent  position  on  the 
DritUl  Fuhmru  ;  yet  his  works  are  little  read, 
Vhhm  there  is  something  of  roughness  and  bold- 
■■■  in  his  Btyle,  wliich  repels  that  class  of  readers 
vko  ntd  poetry  for  recreation,  rather  than  critie- 
dy.  But  hundreds,  who  find  little  pleasure  in 
ItMUag  his  versec,  feel  an  interest  in  his  personal 
Utoiy. 

Jouoa'a  poetical  career  was  one  of  great  activitv. 
Hk  «M  •  proliiic  muse :  his  pen  was  seldom  still. 
Mneh  of  hit  writing  is  loi>t,  and  yet  his  sur>-iviug 
w,Tir1t«  m«v  lie  dcsirib.d  .is  voluminous.  All  that 
Ul  •  -i:  wlii'li  \v  D  dnimatic composition, 

iri  .-iii^niKti'.in   w  m  rs  of  the  cratt,  many 

pmat,  tome  playS(  and  most  of  his  prose,  have 
^«anl  into  oblivion  ;  yet  there  still  remain  to  us 
ap«anla  of  twenty  phiys,  about  forty  masques,  a 
luok  of  cpigrauM,  many  small  poems,  epistles,  and 
'  nmrirtfaitu,  *  bo>ok  of  LHtcoverUt,  as  he  calls  a 
"•AlcBtWn  of  none  scraps,  and  an  unfinished 
I  ;■■■■.■..■  of  the  Euglisa  Language,  written  in 
lliudfah  aai  Utin. 

X«efc  «f  JciMtm's  life  is  involved  in  obscurity  ; 
partly  limi  Ukc  ttaiud  tieg;lect  of  his  age  in  recuni- 
iqg  coBlclupowry  hiatoiy,  but  still  more  from 
the  -»-««*«l-  and  minepreseotations  of  those  numc- 
njot  maliniii  II  which  his  fame  or  his  bluntness 
nimi  op  af^iwt  him.  For  Ben  spoke  out  his 
vtel*  BBBd,  whether  other*  liked  it  or  not 

*  '  Oood  Fna4  tat  Jenu  wla  forbcuc, 
IW  4igy  the  4Mt  nwlcniwl  hei* ; 
Bate  la  j  maa  j  sfusRa  tlic*  stooea, 
AaA  tmat  hs  be  1  mam  my  bono.' 


and 


proliably,  like  hia  great  namesake  in  later  times, 
somewhat  overpowered  and  oppressed  the  lesser 
wits. 

Ben,  or  Benjamin  Jonson,  was  bom  in  West- 
min.ster,  in  1574,  a  month  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  but  his  family  was  of  Scotch  extraction. 
They  came  of  the  Jahnstoiu  of  Annandale,  the 
name  having  been  so  far  changed  in  its  migration 
Boulhwanls.  The  dramatist's  mother  married  again, 
and,  whatever  might  have  been  his  father's  position 
in  life,  his  step-father  was  a  master-bricklayer. 
This  second  parent  allowed  him  to  obtain  a  good 
eilucation  ;  he  went  to  Westminster  school,  and 
in  due  time  proceede<l  to  Cambi-idge.  But  before 
he  had  been  long  at  the  university,  the  necessary 
funds  were  found  w.mting,  and  Ben  ictumcd 
home  with  a  heavy  heart,  to  become  a  brick- 
layer. This  cmplojTncnt,  of  which,  in  after-years, 
he  was  often  derisively  remimleil,  proved  tmcon- 
geiiial.  He  '  could  not  endure,"  he  telU  us,  '  the 
occupation  of  a  bricklayer:'  so  he  tried  the 
military  profession,  and  joined  the  army  in 
Plunders.  Before  long  our  valiant  hero  sickened 
of  the  sword,  and  returned  home,  '  bringing 
with  him,'  says  Gilford,  '  the  reputation  of  a 
brave  man,  a  smattering  of  Dutcli,  and  an  empty 
purse.' 

At  this  critical  juncture,  being  a  good  scholar, 
and  passionately  devoted  to  leammg  and  literature, 
Jon.son  commenced  writing  for  the  stage.  Before 
he  had  acquired  any  great  literary  notoriety,  he 
attained  to  one  less  satisfactory,  by  getting  into 
prison,  for  killing  a  man  in  a  duel.  While  he 
remitincd  in  confinement,  a  priest  drew  him  over 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  which  he  conscien- 
tiously persisted  in  for  twelve  years,  in  the  mean- 
time marrying  a  Roman  Catholic  wife.  Gradually 
his  fame  became  established,  and  for  many  years — 
after  the  death  of  Shakspeare — he  retained  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  highest  poetic  eminence. 
He  grew  into  great  favour  with  James  I.,  and 
fotmd  constant  employment  in  writing  the  court 
mas^iues,  and  similar  compositions  for  great  occa- 
sions, which  among  the  nobility  and  public 
bcxiies,  in  those  days  oflforded  occupation  for  the 
pens  of  poets.  He  also  went  to  France  for  a 
f^hort  time  in  1613,  as  tutor  to  the  son  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  with  whom,  as  with  many  other 
great  ones,  Ben  lived  on  intimate  and  honoumbia 
term.^. 

About  the  time  of  Jonson's  v-isit  to  France,  tlio 
king,  among  other  proofs  of  kindness,  made  him 
poet-laureate,  with  a  life-pension  of  a  himdicd 
marks. 

*  Learned  James, 
Who  favoured  quiet  and  the  arts  of  peace, 
Which  in  his  halcyon-days  found  hu-ge  increaic. 
Friend  to  the  humblert,  j£  deaenrinB,  swain. 
Who  was  himself  a  part  of  Phuebaa'^  train, 
Declared  great  .fonsoa  wortliieat  to  reodve 
The  garLiad  which  the  Miura'  banda  did  weave; 
And  though  his  Viouuty  did  sustain  hia  day^ 
Qavo  a  most  welcome  jiensiuu  to  his  piaiai 

In  1618,  the  poet  made  a  ptdwtriwi  tamr  into 
Scotland,  mainly,  it  has  been  cimnited,  to  TMt 
his  friend  the  poet  Drumnioiid.  Tmjiat,  tka 
so-called  Water-poet,  had  come  to  Swlkwd  iC 
the  same  time  on  a  tour,  do^gMd  ta  score 
whether  he  could  peret^naate  hsTnad  ^e  "Tweed 
without  money  ;  a  qocttJOB  ■wiaA  he  «i««d  m  the 


affirmative,  ns  Iho  wtU-knowTi  PenniUts  IHlgrimaqe 
STOuchcs.  He  found  his  'approved  good  friend,' 
Jonson,  living  with  Jlr  Jolin  Stuart  at  LcitU,  and 
received  from  him  a  gold  piece  of  the  value  of 
twenty-two  shillings  ;  a  sohd  proof  of  the  kind 
feelings  of  honest  Ben  towards  his  brethren  of 
Parnassus.  Jonson,  on  this  occasion,  spent  some 
time  with  the  Duke  of  Lennox  in  the  west,  and 
formed  a  design  of  writing  a  piscatorial  play,  with 
Loch  Lomond  as  its  scene.  He  passed  the  winter 
in  Scotland,  and  in  April  was  for  three  weeks  the 
guest  of  Drunmiond  at  his  romantic  seat  of  How- 
thornden,  on  the  Esk.  Here  he  drank  freely — 
perhaps  the  bacdianalian  habits  of  the  north  nad 
somewhat  corrujited  him — indulged  in  tlie  hearty 
egotism  of  a  roysterer,  and  spoke  disparagingly  of 
many  of  his  contemporaries,  a  little  to  the  disgust 
of  the  modest  Scottish  poet,  who  took  memoranda 
of  his  conversation,  since  published.  On  this 
subject  there  has  been,  in  our  day,  a  good  deal  of 
tumecesaary  discussion,  to  which  it  would  be  use- 
less further  to  advert 

It  is  observable  how  little  Jonson  cared  for  worldly 
dignitv.  James  hiul  a  >vish  to  knight  him,  but  he 
eludea  the  honour.  He  liked  the  love  of  mi-n 
better.    A  jovial  boon-companion,  an  afTcclionatc 
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friend,  he  was  ever  as  open-handed  as  ho  was  open- 
hearted.  Wlien  he  had  money,  his  friends  shared 
if,  or  feasted  on  it.  Towards  the  dose  of  his  life, 
when  sickness  overtook  him,  and  his  popularity 
somewhat  declined,  after  the  death  of  James,  he 
fell  into  poverty.  He  was  even  reducwl  so  for  as 
to  have  to  ask  for  assistance;  but  he  did  it  in  a 
manly  way.  There  is  nothing  unworthy  of  a  man 
in  the  foDowing  letter ;  how  superior  is  it  to  the 
meanness  of  other  scribblers  in  those  days  I 

'Mr  KOBLisrr  Lord  and  nrsr  Patron— 

I  send  no  liorrowiug  epistle  to  provoke  your 
lordship,  for  I  have   ueithcr  fortnno  to  repay,  nor 
•ociuity  to  engage,  that  will  be  taken ;  bnt  I  make  a 
182 


most  humble  petition  to  your  lordship's  bounty,  to 
succour  my  present  necessities  this  good  time  of 
Easter,  and  it  iihall  conclude  all  bc^ing-requesta 
hereafter  ou  the  behalf  of  your  Truest  Sa&Doan  and 
most  Uumblo  Servant,  B.  J. 

To  TOE  Earl  of  Nkwoastli.' 

The  Earl  of  Newcastle  was  now  Jonson's  cliief 
patron.  Hearing  of  the  poet's  distress,  Charles  I., 
who  hod  gradually  taken  him  into  favour,  sent 
him  a  hundred  pounds.  He  also  willingly  renewed 
the  pension  bestowed  by  his  father,  increasing  the 
one  hnndred  marks  to  one  hundredjpounds,  add- 
ing from  his  own  stores  a  tierce  of  Canary  (Ben's 
favourite  wine). 

Ben's  sickness  grew  upon  him,  and  he  died  on 
the  Cth  of  August  1637,  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey  on  the  9th.  Tlie  curious  inscrip- 
tion, by  which  his  grave  was  inoiked — 
'  O  RAKS  Bbm  Jonson  !  '— 
and  which  formed  the  concluding  words  of  tho 
verses  written  and  displayed  in  the  celebrated 
club-roora  of  Ben's  clique,  is  said  to  have  been  a 
tompornry  memorandum,  until  such  time  as  a 
lilting  moniunent  coald  be  erected.  The  story 
8.iys  that  one  of  Ben's  friends  gave  a  mason,  who 
was  on  the  spot,  eightcenpcnco  to  cut  it.  The 
troubles  of  the  avil  wars  prevented  the  execution 
of  a  more  ambitious  memorial.  Some  have  spoken 
of  the  brief  legend  as  if  it  were  a  thing  profane  in 
that  sacred  place  of  tombs;  we  must  confess  that 
we  think  otherwise.  By  whatever  accident  or  freak 
it  come  to  be  placed  there,  we  fancy  that  it  con- 
tains a  true  vein  of  pathos,  and  feel  it  to  exercise 
a  thrilling  influence  over  ns  each  time  we  look  at 
it  and  read  it. 

If  Ben,  by  his  freeness,  as  well  as  his  greatness, 
made  enemies,  he  secured  to  himself  Innumerabls 


friends  by  the  some  means.  No  man 
more  loving  friends  than  he  among  the  great  or 
among  the  unregarded  ;  no  man  wrote  more  loving 
verses  to  those  whom  he  loved.  The  club  at  the 
Mermaid  was  the  meeting-place  of  all  those  brothers 
of  song  ;  there  lliey  held  tueir  jovial  literary  oijpos, 
which  have  made  the  Mermaid  a  place  and  a  name 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

*  Sonls  ofpoets  dead  and  gone, 
What  Ellysium  have  ye  known, 
Happy  field,  or  mossy  osvem. 
Choicer  tbnn  the  Mermaid  Tarcmt' 
So  Keats  cxprcRses  the  unanimous  feeling  of  all 
who  loved  Ben.     Shakspeare,  Sir  WalterRaleigh, 
the  learned  Seidell  Dr  Donne,  Beaumont,  Fletcher, 
Curew,  Cotton,   Herrick,   and   innnmerablfi   other 

worthie.'i,  waited  religiously  on  I '         '    : 

and  the  recollection  of  their  m 
oracular  utterances,  dwelt  in  thru  llluJll^i  \sjimi  nx'i 
wiis  over,  like  tho  remembrance  of  a  lost  Eden,  ai 
Herrick,  in  conclusion,  shall  bear  \ritness  : 

AX  ODK   FOR  BP.N  JONSON. 

Ah,  Ben  I 
Say  how,  or  when 
Shall  we  thy  guests 
Meet  at  those  lyric  (eostl^ 

Mode  at  the  Sun, 
The  Dog,  the  Trinle  Ton  T 
Where  wo  snch  clusters  had, 
As  made  as  nobly  wUd,  nnt  mad  | 
And  yet  each  verse  of  thine 
Outdid  the  meat,  outdid  the  frolic  wine. 
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My  Ben, 
Or  nrmo  agm. 
Or  aeml  to  m 
Thy  ■vrit'B  ercat  ovct^iIus  : 

Bat  tew^  oa  yet 
Wifely  to  hualund  it; 
l^^t  wc  that  t-vlTit  «ij>cnd : 
An'  '  to  an  end 

'1  He  store 

Of  Cucu  a  Viii:   tiic  Muiiu  JiUuuld  hftVC  DO  XDOTW 


A  CABtSET  OF  QBMS,   FROM    BEN   JONSON  S 
BlaCOVEKtES. 

V«ry  few  books  contain  na  mudi  wisdom  in  at 
iMit  tpacc  an  Beu  Jnitnoii'ii  book  of  Discoveries. 
Ajad  yet,  u  we  never  Lrar  it  B|)okcn  of  or  quoted, 
It  aerais  very  dear  that  no  one  ever  retda  it. 
W»  grace  oar  store-houae  of  useful  curiositiee 
vilik  one  or  two  apecimeuB  of  Uie  bright  golden 
an  kid  in  abundanov  in  this  unexplored  mine. 
Aa  tlie  eztnxia  are  mode  na  abort  oa  possible, 
Um  raadcs-  will  obacrve  that  the  words  at  the 
hmi  of  cadi  an  not  always  our  author's,  but  often 
axnljr  oar  own  aomenclaturo  for  the  gema  in  our 
Uttla  oilniiet ; 

/Wtaiie. — '  never  cruahed  that  man  whom 

BJf-rtlittTi  not    his  own  atrencrth, 

fkrtktUin 


'<1i,  but  may  give  another 
(«odop«liacl  son'  I  no  man  is  so  wise,  bat 

maftmOf  nr,  if  .<;  uo  oUier'a  counsel  but 

ail  own* 

TVve  Witiom. — Wisdom  witliout  hooeity  ia  mere 
cn£k  Hu  coflenag& 

J)ltcmimaU.—Tlien  ore  man^r  that,  with  more 
MM^  wSn  ftnd  fault  with  what  is  spoken  foolishly, 
Ikaa  am  are  allowance  to  that  wherein  you  are  wise 

AtoUtfjr. —  A  man  cannot  imocino  that  thing  so 
tmliMi,  or  mdc,  but  will  find  or  enjoy  an  admirer. 

tkart  Mitaintm  of  D\»corUa\L—u  we  would  con- 
itt«  what  oar  aSaira  are  indeed,  not  what  they  are 
oBadL  w*  ahoold  find  more  evils  belonging  to  us, 
Ihaoluppen  to  nx. 

Jfam,  a  Mimetio  AnimaL — I  have  considered  our 
vlmJe  life  ti  like  a  [ilay:   wherein  every  man,  for- 
r«tfnl  of  himaclf.   ia   in   travail   udth   cxi)reesion   of 
•tkar. 

A  BnMaye't  Cunning. — I  have  discovered  that  a 

mi  familiarity  iu  great  ones,  is  a  note  of  certain 

iiatian  on  Ute  lesx. 

rfet  tmd  Virtue.— U  we  will  look  with  our  under- 

Mil  not  our  senaoa,  we  may  behold  virtue 

(though    covered   with    rags)    in    their 

:   and   nc«  and   deformity  so  much   tlic 

.  Ui  uTing  all  the  snleudour  of  riches  to  gild 

or  Um  <al«e  light  ci  bonour  and  power  to  help 

Bilf-QiiVfVKil. — Tho  wont  opinion  gotten  for  doing 
rniO  alumld  delight  us. 

Bttmg  abtm  teaning. — I  am  glad  when  I  see  any 
■MM  BToid  tV"  ■■•-■■■^  of  n  nco :  but  to  shun  the 
vioktoaUv 

Tttt  taK    I  I  lie  order  of  God's  crcaturca 

la  tkana^u  u  nut  octly  ulmiiable  and  glorious, 
bat  dof  DKBt :  then  bo  who  could  afiprehcnd  the 
of  thing*  In  their  tnitli,  and  utter  his 
■a   tnily,   wu«    the    best  writer    or 


P^mf, — A  doloet  and  gcuUe  philosophy,  which 
ImAi  mi  Hid  jgakUi  as  by  the  hand  to  action,  with  a 
tsnaliiog  delight,  and  inOTodiblo  swectneaii 


DEATH    OF   LORD   R03SM0RB. 

Lord  Rosamore,  who,  for  many  years  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  lost  century,  was  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  forces  in  Ireland,  died  suddenly  during 
the  night,  between  tho  6th  and  6th  of  August  1801, 
ilk  his  house  in  Dublin,  having  attende<l  a  viceregal 
drawing-room  at  the  Castle  till  so  late  as  eleven 
o'clock  on  the  preccdin"  evening.  Sir  Jonah 
Barrington,  who  was  Lord  Ro!»moTe  s  neiehbour  in 
the  country,  relatcti,  in  his  Personal  Skelatr-t  of  his 
Own  Times,*  an  occurrence  connected  with  his 
lordship's  unlooked-for  deatli,  which  he  frankly 
calls  '  the  most  extraordinary  and  inerplicable '  of 
his  whole  existence.  It  may  be  premised  that  Ma 
lorJ:tlup  was  a  remarkably  healthy  old  man,  and 
Sir  Jonah  states  that  he  '  never  heonl  of  him  having 
a  suigle  day's  indisposition.'  Lady  Barrington  had 
luct  Lonl  Rossmore  at  the  drawing-room,  and 
received  a  cheerful  message  from  him  for  her 
husband,  regarding  a  party  they  were  invited  to 
at  hia  coimtry-house  of  Mount  Kennedy,  iu  the 
county  of  Wicklow. 

Sir  Jonah  and  Lady  Barrington  retired  to  their 
chamber  about  twelve,  and  '  towards  two,'  says  Sir 
Jonah,  'I  was  awakened  by  a  sound  of  a  very 
extraordinary  nature.  I  listened  :  it  occurred  first 
at  short  intervals  ;  it  resembled  neither  a  voice  nor 
an  instrument ;  it  was  softer  than  any  voice,  and 
wilder  than  any  music,  and  seemed  to  float  in  the 
air.  I  don't  Imow  wherefore,  but  my  heart  bent 
forcibly  ;  the  sound  became  still  more  plaintive, 
till  it  alnioRt  died  aw.iy  in  the  air  ;  wlien  a  sudden 
change,  aa  if  excited  bv  a  pang,  altered  its  tone :  it 
seemed  descending.  I  felt  every  nerve  tremble :  it 
was  not  a  natural  souml,  nor  could  I  moke  out  the 
point  whence  it  came. 

'At  length  I  awiikcned  Lady  Barrington,  she 
heanl  it  as  well  as  myself,  and  suggested  that  it 
might  be  an  Eolian  harp  :  but  to  that  instrument 
it  bore  no  similitude  :  it  was  altogether  a  different 
character  of  sound.  She  at  first  appeared  less 
affected  than  myself,  but  was  subsequently  more 
so. 

'  We  now  went  to  a  large  window  in  our  hod- 
room,  which  looked  directly  ujMn  a  small  garden 
underneath  :  the  sound,  which  first  appeared  du- 
cendim,  now  seemed  obviously  to  ascend  from  a 
grossplot  immediately  below  our  >vindow.  It  con- 
tinued ;  Lttdy  Barrington  requested  that  I  wouhl 
call  up  her  maid,  which  I  did,  and  she  was  evidently 
much  more  affected  than  either  of  us.  The  soutufs 
lasted  for  more  than  half  an  hour.  At  last  a 
deep,  heavy,  throbbing  sigh  seemed  to  issue  from 
the  spot,  and  was  as  onortty  succeeded  bjr  a  shoip 
but  low  cry,  and  by  the  distinct  exclamation,  thrice 
repeated,  of  "  Rossmore  I  Rosamoro  !  Rossmore  I " 
I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  my  own  sensationi ; 
indeed  I  cannot.  The  maid  fled  iu  terror  from  tho 
window,  and  it  was  w-ith  difficulty  I  prevailed  on 
Lady  Barrington  to  return  to  bed:  in  about  a 
minute  after,  the  sound  died  gradually  away,  until 
all  was  silent. 

'  Lady  Barringtt^n,  who  is  not  tupenlititnuL,  as  I 
am,  attributed  this  circuraatance  to  a  hundred 
different  causes,  and  made  me  promise  that  I 
would  not  mention  it  next  day  at  Mount  Kennedy, 
since  we  ^ould  thereby  be  rendered  laughing-stocki. 
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At  length,  wearied  with  spcculatious,  we  fell  into 
a  pound  slumber. 

'  About  seven  the  ensuing  morning,  a  strong  rap 
at  my  chamber-door  awakened  me.  The  recollec- 
tion "of  the  past  night's  adventure  rushed  instantly 
upon  my  mmd,  and  rendered  me  very  unfit  to  be 
token  suddenly  on  any  subject. 

'  It  waa  light :  I  went  to  the  door,  when  my 
faitliful  sen'ant,  Lawler,  exclaimed  on  the  other 
ride:  "Oh  Lord,  sii!" 

"  Wliat  is  the  matter? "  said  I  hurriedlv. 

"Oh,  sir!"  ejaculated  he,  "Lord  llossmore's 
footman  was  running  past  the  door  in  great  hnst«, 
and  told  me  in  paasing  that  my  lonl,  after  coming 
from  the  Ca.«tle,  had  pone  to  bed  in  perfect  health, 
bxit  that,  about  holf  after  two  this  morning,  his  own 
man,  hearing  a  noise  in  his  master's  bed  (1"'  i*lt*]>t 
in  the  same  room),  went  to  liim,  and  found  him  m 
the  agonies  of  death  ;  and  before  he  could  alarm 
the  other  servants,  all  was  over ! " 

'  I  conjecture  nothing.  I  only  relate  the  incident 
as  unequivocally  malttr  of  fact.  Lord  Rossmore 
VHU  abtoluUly  dying  at  the  moment  I  heard  hii  name 
pronounced  I "" 

Sir  Jonah  was  very  much  quizzed  for  publishing 
this  story  ;  many  letters  were  sent  to  him  on  the 
tubject,  some  of  them  abusing  him  as  an  enemy  to 
religion.  He  coiisequcntly,  in  a  third  volume  of 
his  Sketches,  published  five  years  afterwanls,  thvis 
referred  to  his  former  narration :  '  I  absolutely 
persist  unequivocally  as  to  the  matters  therein 
recited,  and  shall  do  so  to  the  day  of  my  deiUli, 
after  wliich  I  shall  be  able  to  ascertain  individually 
the  matter  of  fact  to  a  downright  certainty,  though 
I  fear  I  shall  be  enjoined  to  absolute  secrecy.'  * 

It  may  bo  intcn-sting  to  Scottish  readers  to 
know,  that  Lord  Rossmore  was  identical  with  a 
youth  named  Robert  Cunninghimi,  who  makes  some 
nppearanco  in  the  history  of  '  the  Forty-five.' 
Having  attached  himself,  with  some  other  young 
men,  as  vohmteers  to  General  Cope's  army,  on  its 
landing  at  Dunbar,  he  and  a  Mr  Francis  Garden 
acted  aa  scouts  to  ascertain  the  movements  of  the 
approaching  Highlanders,  but,  in  consequence  of 
torrj'ing  to  solace  themselves  with  oysters  and 
sherry  in  a  hostelry  at  Fisherrow,  were  captured 
by  a  Jacobite  party.  Tlicy  were  at  first  threatened 
with  the  death  due  to  sjVies,  but  ultimately  allowed 
to  slip  away,t  and  lived  to  be,  the  one  on  Iri&h 
peer,  the  otner  a  Scotch  judge. 


THE   SEA-SERPENT. 

On  the  fith  of  August  1848,  H.  M.S.  Dadalut,  <in 
her  way  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  St  Helena, 
came  near  a  singulai^looking  object  in  the  water. 
Captain  M'Qtihae  attempted  to  wear  the  ship  close 
up  to  it,  but  the  state  of  the  wind  prcvcntcfl  a 
nearer  approach  than  two  hundre<l  yards.  The 
ofliccrs,  watching  carefully  through  their  glasses, 
could  trace  eye,  mouth,  nostril,  and  form,  in  the 
floating  mass  to  which  their  attention  was  dirocteiL 
The  general  impression  produced  was,  that  the 
animal  belonged  rather  to  the  lizard  than  to  the 
aement  tribe  ;  its  movement  was  steady,  nipid,  and 
tumonn,  as  if  propelled  by  fias  latAer  than  by 

•  Skelrhen,  if.     Vol.  iii.,  ]8:»2,  prefac*.  p.  xiii. 
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imdulating  power.  The  size  appeared  to  be  very 
great ;  but  as  only  a  portion  of  the  animal  was 
above  water,  no  exact  estimate  of  dimensions  could 
be  made.  Neither  officers  nor  seamen  ever  saw 
anything  similar  to  it  before. 

"rhe  report  of  this  incident  caused  a  stir  among  i 
the  Briti.sh  naturalists,  who  were  eager  to  meet  the 
popular  fancy  of  the  sea-serpent  with  facts  sliewing 
the  extreme  improbability  of  the  existence  of  any 
such  creature.  Captain  M'Quhac,  nevertheless,  , 
insisted  on  the  correctness  of  his  report,  and  many 
professed  to  attach  little  consequence  to  the  merely 
negative  evidence  brought  against  it. 

On  the  12th  of  December  1857,  the  ship  Caililian, 
bound  fnim  Bombay  to  Liverpool,  was,  at  six  in 
the  evening,  about  ten  miles  di.stant  from  St 
Helena.  A  monster  that  suddenly  appeared  in  ; 
the  water  was  described  by  the  three  cliief  officers 
of  the  ship — Captain  O.  H.  Harrington,  Mr  W.  ! 
Davies,  ana  Mr  E.  Wheeler  ;  the  de.scription  was) 
entered  by  Captain  Harrington  in  his  Official  1 
Meteorological  Journal,  and  w.%s  forwarded  to  the 
Boanl  of  Trade.  Nothing  can  be  more  plain  than 
the  honest  good  faith  in  which  the  narrative  is 
written.  The  chief  facts,  in  the  captain's  own 
words,  are  as  follows :  '  WTiile  myself  and  officers 
were  standing  on  the  lee-side  of  the  poop,  looking 
towards  the  islantl,  we  were  startled  by  the  sight 
of  a  huge  marine  animal,  wliich  reared  its  head 
out  of  the  water,  ^vithin  twenty  yards  of  the  ship  ; 
when  it  suddenly  disappeared  for  about  half  a 
minute,  and  then  made  itia  appearnnce  in  the  some 
manner  again — shewing  us  distinctly  its  neck  and 
head,  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  out  of  the  water. 
Its  head  was  sliapcd  like  a  long  nun-buoy ;  and 
I  suppose  the  diameter  to  have  been  seven  or  eight 
feet  m  the  largest  p.irt.,  with  a  kind  of  scroll,  or 
tuft  of  loose  skm,  encircling  it  about  two  feet  from 
the  top.  The  water  was  discoloured  for  several 
hundred  feet  from  its  head  ;  so  much  so,  that  on 
it.s  first  appearance  my  impression  was  that  the 
sliip  was  in  broken  water,  produced,  as  I  supposed, 
by  some  volcanic  agency  since  the  last  time  1  passed 
the  island  ;  but  the  second  appearance  completely 
dispelled  those  fears,  and  assured  us  that  it  wns 
a  monster  of  extraordinary  length,  which  appeare*! 
to  be  moving  slowly  towards  the  land.  Tno  ship 
was  going  too  fast,  to  enable  us  to  reach  the  mast- 
head in  time  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  its 
extreme  length  ;  but  from  what  we  saw  from  the 
deck,  we  conclude  that  it  must  have  been  over  two 
hundred  feet  long.  The  boatswain  and  several  of 
the  crew  who  observed  it  from  the  top-gallant  fore- 
castle, stjite  that  it  Mas  more  than  double  tha 
length  of  the  ship,  in  which  case  it  must  have 
been  five  hundred  feet.  Bo  that  as  it  may,  1  am 
convinced  that  it  belonged  to  the  serpent  tribe  ;  it 
was  of  a  dark  colour  about  the  head,  and  was 
covered  with  several  white  spots.'  Captain  Har- 
rington, some  time  afterwimis,  strengthened  his 
testimony  by  that  of  other  persons. 

These  are  but  examples  of  many  confident 
reports  made  by  persons  profcf«ing  to  liai'o  seen 
the  scn-serixjut.  Between  18-M  and  IMO,  I  hero 
were  reported  several  appeamnccs  of  this  monster, 
in  the  seas  frc<nting  the  I ':  "  '  '  '  '  •?  ond  Canodn. 
About  the  same  time,  a  .'i)  nre  was  statiid 
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lit  is  here  given.  Twenty  years  earlier, 
;ient  was  repeatedJy  seen  on  tlio  coasts 
'  sitates  also  about  1618,  and  in  180G. 
with  what  distinctness,  and  with 
■  luiw  iivf,  the  obsco'crH  Etatc  their  notions 
of  what  they  saw — not  meaning,  wo  suppose,  to 
d»reive,  but   in   all  gmx]   faith  taking   hasty  and 
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excited  imptessione  for  serious  and  exact  obserriv 
tSon. 

It  chances  that  a  creature,  described  by  the 
heholdert  in  aa  wonderful  terms  as  were  employed 
in  tny  of  the  above  instances,  came  ashore  on  the 
ooMt  of  Orkney  in  the  year  1608.  Even  then 
oaggosted  and  most  erroneons  accounts  of  it^ 
decaying  carcass  were  transmitted  to  scientific 
jirjwTns  in  BiinbuT^h,  so  that  Dr  Barclay,  the 
iWcrt  onatoniifit  of  his  day,  was  completely  miisled 
in  n'yard  to  the  nature  of  the  animal.  Some  of 
tlw>  bouc."  of  the  vertebral  column  having  fortunately 
bw-Ti  Rent  to  Sir  Everanl  Home,  in  Loudon,  he 
was  able  to  determine  that  tlie  ci-eature  w.is  a 
shark,  of  the  ppeciea  Squahs  Marimus,  but  one 
Certainly  of  uncommon  size,  for  it  hatl  been  care- 
fiillv  T.,,  ..tir,.i  hy  a  carjKoiter  \rith  a  foot-rule,  and 
■five  feet  long. 

.  ••ver,  the  prevalent  belief  of  natu- 
I  I  t\  that  the  poa-serpent  has  been  in  all  cases 
ti  <-jv-ifuf  Majrimu/.  It  seems  to  be  now  con- 
it  the  animal  acliially  seen  by  M'Quhae 
'  j^n  was  more  proliauly  a  certain  sipccics 
U  m:uI  known  to  inhabit  the  South  Seas.  Tlie 
cn-.itnr«;  mi  nfieu  seen  on  the  American  coasts,  was 
in  alt  probabiUty  a  shark,  similar  to  that  stranded 
io  Orkney. 
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6t  Doostni,  bUliop  of  Areoo,  in  Tuscany,  martyr,  3G1. 
IBl  Oa/.tui  of  Tliic'Diio,  roafctwor,  1S47. 

Bom. — AiUm  ton  Bartscli.  engraver,  1757.  Vienna: 
fTT\n-r-*  AmeUa.  d«u|{liter  of   George  III.  of   Kngland, 
'  •  Ajrton  I'ari^  Jlitingniihcd  physician,  I7S5, 

Lconiilss.  Sfiartsn  licro.  Main  (it  Thertnopylm, 
•?■>   B.C.:    Ilfrod  At;n|ip!i,   |«!H''iitor  of   tlip  Apontlcs, 
1^   ».n.,   Crrnrra :   Ilcuty   IV.   the  Great,  Kmperor  of 
~       any.  llil(!,   Llnfr ;  LViroliuc  of  Brunswick,  consort 
'  Owrgo  IV.,  18v:l,  Uammerrmitli. 


QVKE!!   CAUOLIKK 

On  the  7lh  of  Animst  1B21,  expired  the  iU-etarred 
olitie  of  ^  '      • !  ii'ken  down,  as  woj!  pene- 

Ur  aUi!^'  t  being  refused  admifision 

WcatmiiicM   ci<j<.'vj    iii  the  pre>ious  month  of 


July,  when  she  desired  to  participate  in  the  coron- 
ation ceremonies  of  her  constirt  George  IV.  The 
immediate  cause,  however,  wiw  an  illness  bv  which 
she  was  suddenly  attacked  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
nnd  which  ran  its  course  in  the  space  of  a  few 
days. 

The  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  his 
cousin  Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  was  essentially  one  of  those 
tim'ons  in  which  political  motives  form  the  leading 
element,  to  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  pcrsontu 
affection  and  regard.  By  his  reckless  prodigality 
and  mi.smanogement,  he  had  contracted  debts  to  the 
amount  nearly  of  £650,000,  after  having  had  only 
a  few  years  before  obtiiined  a  larec  parliamentary 
grant  for  the  discharge  of  his  obligations.  His 
father,  George  IJL,  who  was  determined  that  he 
should  contract  this  alliance,  had  engaged  that,  on 
liis  complying  with  this  requisition,  another  appli- 
cation would  bo  made  to  the  Commons,  ana  a 
release  effected  for  him  out  of  his  difficulties.  Tlie 
prince,  thus  beset,  agreed  to  complete  the  match, 
though  he  used  frequently  to  intimate  liis  sconi 
of  all  mariaget  de  conviwxnct.  A  more  serious 
impediment,  such  as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
individual,  would  have  acted  as  an  effectual  bar  to 
the  nuptials,  existed  in  the  nnion  which,  a  few 
years  before,  he  had  contracted  with  Mrs  Fitzher- 
bi-rt,  a  Koman  Catholic  l.idy,  but  which  the  Royal 
Marriage  Act  rendered  in  Ids  case  nugatory.  Tliis 
circumstance  in  liis  history  was  long  a  matter  of 
doubt,  but  is  now  known  to  be  a  certainty.  With 
such  antecedents,  it  is  easy  to  imderstaud  how  his 
new  matrimonial  connection  would  be  productive 
of  anytliing  but  happiness. 

Caroline  herself  is  said  to  have  ^m^vil]ingly  con- 
sented to  the  match,  her  affections  being  already 
engaged  to  another,  but  is  reported  to  have 
expressed  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  per- 
sonal graces  and  generous  qualities  of  her  cousin. 
Iler  portrait  had  been  forwarded  to  him,  and  he 
ivhewed  it  to  one  of  his  friends,  asking  him  at  tlie 
same  time  wh.it  he  thought  of  it.  The  answer  was 
that  it  gave  the  idea  of  a  very  handsome  woman. 
Some  joking  then  followed  about  '  buying  a  pig  in 
a  poke  ;'  but,  ob8cr\-e<l  the  prince,  '  Lennox  and 
Fitzroy  have  seen  her,  and  they  tell  me  she  is  even 
handsomer  than  her  miniature.'  The  newspapers 
lauded  her  chaniis  to  the  skies,  descanting  on  the 
elegance  of  her  figure,  style  of  areas,  her  intelligent 
eyes  and  light  auburn  hair,  and  the  blended 
gentleness  and  mujo.'-ty  by  which  her  dcmcuiour 
was  characterised.  Tliey  also  extolled  her  i)erform- 
ance  on  the  harpsichord,  and  remarked  that,  as 
the  prince  was  p-iaiiionately  fond  of  music,  the 
liarmony  of  the  pair  was  insured.  Great  talk  was 
made  of  the  magnificent  dressing-room  fitteil  up  for 
the  young  bride  at  a  cost  of  twenty-five  thousand 

Eounds,  and  of  a  magnificent  cap,  presented  by  the 
ridegroom,  adonicd  with  o  plume  in  imitation  of 
Ilia  own  crest,  studded  with  brilliants.  Her  journey 
from  her  father's  court  to  England  was  beset  by 
many  ill-omened  delays  and  nii.schancc.4,  and  not 
le.ss  than  three  months  were  consumed  from  various 
causes  on  the  route.  On  the  noon  of  Sund.ny,  the 
5th  of  April  1795,  she  landed  at  Greenwich,  after 
a  tempestuous  voyage  from  Cuxhaven.  An  enthusi- 
a-stic  ovation  attended  her  progress  to  London,  where 
she  was  conducted  in  triumph  to  St  James's  Paloce, 
and  received  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.    On  his  first 
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introduction  to  her,  liis  nerves  are  reported  to  have 
received  as  great  a  shock  as  Henry  VIIL  crperi- 
enced  on  meeting  Anne  of  Clevca,  and  according  to 
B  well-known  anecdote,  he  turned  rouuil  to  a  friond, 
and  whispered  a  request  for  a  class  of  brandy. 
Outwardly,  however,  he  manifested  the  most  com- 

Elete  satisfaction,  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  family 
a\-ing  arrived  to  pay  their  respects,  a  domestic 
party,  such  as  George  III.  delighted  in,  was  fonued, 
and  protracted  lUl  midnight.  Three  days  after- 
wards, on  the  8th  of  April,  the  marriage  took  place, 
evidently  to  the  immense  gratification  of  the 
king,  who  ever  testified  the  utmost  respect  for  his 
daughter-in-law,  and  acted  through  life  her  guardian 
and  champion. 

But  this  blink  of  suushiuB  was  de.stincd  to  be 
sadly  evanescent  Tlie  honeymoon  was  scarcely 
over  ere  nimours  began  to  be  circulated  of  dis- 
agreements between  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
VTales,  and  at  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth,  a  formal 
and  lasting  separation  took  place.  One  daughter 
bad  been  bom  of  the  marriage,  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  whose  untimely  end,  twenty-two  years 
afterwards,  has  invested  her  memory  wilt  so 
meliuicholy  an  interest.  Tlie  circumstances  attend- 
ing tlie  disunion  of  her  parents  have  never  been 
thoroughly  explained,  nnU  by  many  the  blame  lias 
been  laid  exclanivcty  on  the  shoulders  of  her 
husband.  That  he  was  ill  fitted  for  enjoying  or 
preserving  the  felicities  of  domestic  life,  is  indis- 
putable ;  uut  there  can  now  be  no  doub^  however 
much  party  zeal  may  have  denied  or  extenuated 
the  fact,  thiat  Caroline  was  a  woman  of  such  coarse- 
ness of  mind,  and  such  vulgarity  of  tislea,  as 
would  have  disgusted  many  men  of  less  refinement 
than  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Her  personal  habits 
were  even  filthy,  and  of  this  well-aulhenticated 
stories  are  related,  which  dispose  us  to  regard  xvith 
ft  more  lenient  eye  the  aversion,  and  in  miiny 
respects  indefensible  conduct,  of  her  husband.  His 
declaration  on  the  subject  was,  after  all,  a  geulle 
one ;  '  Nature  has  not  nutde  us  suitable  to  encli 
other.' 

Through  all  her  trials,  her  father-in-law  prove<! 
a  powerral  and  constant  friend,  but  her  own  levity 
and  want  of  circumspection  involved  her  in  meshes 
from  which  she  did  not  extricate  herself  with 
much  credit-  On  quitting  her  husliand's  abode  at 
Qulloii  House,  she  retired  to  the  village  of  Cliarlton, 
near  Bhickhcath,  whore  she  continued  for  mnny 
years.  Here  her  imprudence  in  adopting  the  child 
of  one  of  the  labourers  in  the  Deptiord  dock-yard, 
gave  rise  to  many  injurious  suspicions,  and 
ouca-sioned  the  issue  of  a  royal  commission,  obtained 
at  the  instance  of  the  prince,  for  the  investigation 
of  her  conduct  in  regard  to  this  and  other  matters. 
The  results  of  this  inquirj'  were  to  clear  her  from 
the  imputation  of  any  flagitious  conduct ;  but  the 
commissioners  who  conducteil  it,  passed  a  censure 
in  their  report  on  the  '  carelessness  of  appearances ' 
and  '  levity '  of  the  Princess  of  Wales.  On  being 
thus  absolvetl  from  the  serious  charges  broucht 
ogninst  her,  the  paternal  kindness  of  Oeoi;ge  III. 
was  redoubled,  and  he  assigned  her  ap.irtments  in 
Kensington  Palace,  and  directed  that  at  court  she 
shoidd  be  received  >vith  marked  attention.  AVith 
old  Queen  Charlotte,  however,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  thwarted  from  the  first  in  the  project  of 
wedding  her  son  to  Princess  Louisa  of  Mecklen- 
burg, oncrwards  tlie  anuable  and  unfortunate 
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queen  of  Prussia,  Caroline  never  lived  on  cordial 
terms. 

In  1814,  the  Piincess  of  Wales  quitted  England 
for  the  continent,  where  she  continued  for  six 
years,  residing  chiefly  in  Italy.  Her  return  from 
thence  in  1820,  on  hearing  of  the  accession  of  her 
husband  to  the  throne,  and  the  omission  of  her 
name  fixjm  the  liturgy  of  the  English  Church,  with 
her  celebroted  trial  on  the  charge  of  an  adulterous 
intercourse  with  her  courier  or  valet  de  platf, 
Bartolomo  Bergami,  are  matters  of  Mstnrv.  Tlie 
(question  of  her  innocence  or  guilt  is  still  a  dis- 
puted point,  and  will  probably  ever  remain  so. 
She  was  certainly,  in  many  respects,  an  ill-used 
woman,  but  that  the  misibrtmies  and  obloquy 
which  she  under^vent  were  in  a  great  measure 
traceable  to  her  own  imprudent  conduct  and  wont 
of  womanly  delicacy,  there  can  also  exist  no 
reasonable  doubt. 

In  considering  the  history  of  Queen  Caroline,  an 
impressive  lesson  is  gained  regarding  the  evils 
attending  ill-assorted  marriages,  and  more  especially 
those  contracted  from  motives  of  state  policy,  where 
aU  questions  of  suitability  on  the  ground  of  love  and 
affection  ore  ignored.  As  a  necessary  result  of 
such  a  system,  royal  marriages  have  been  rarely 

Eroductive  of  domestic  happiness.  It  is  satisfactory, 
owever,  to  reflect  that  in  the  case  of  our  beloved 
sovereign.  Queen  Victoria  and  her  family,  a  different 
procedure  has  been  followed,  and  the  distinct  and 
immutable  laws  of  Qod,  indicated  by  the  voice  of 
nature,  accepte<l  os  the  true  guides  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  nuptial  tie.  The  legitimate  conse- 
3ucncc  has  been,  tlio  cxliibition  of  an  amount  of 
omestic  purity  and  happiness  on  the  port  of  the 
royal  family  of  Great  Britain  which  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.  Whilst  we  write,  the  marriiue 
festivities  of  England's  future  king  arc  being  cele- 
brated through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
Long  may  our  young  Prince,  with  the  partner  of 
his  choice,  enjoy  that  true  happiness  and  serenity 
which  can  only  B]irvng  from  the  union  of  two 
loving  and  virtuous  hei^  t 


THE   FEN.UEN. 

Tlie  Fenmen,  or  inhabitants  of  the  Fens  lying 
along  the  east  coast  of  Englond,  were  noturious 
for  their  ob.stiiiate  opposition  to  all  sclieme*  of 
drainage.*  The  earliest  inhabitants  would  break 
down  embankments,  because  the  exclusion  of  the 
water  damaged  their  fishing ;  and  the  mor« 
enlightened  landowners  of  later  days  invariably 
dreaded  trouble,  and  change,  and  risk  of  expense, 
more  than  annual  destruction  of  property.  The 
fact  ofTords  a  curious  illustration  of  that  indolent 
spirit,  apparently  inherent  in  human  nature,  which 
clings,  at  any  cost,  to  what  is  familiar. 

In  one  of  those  schemes  for  improving  m«ttcr«, 
which  were  set  on  foot  from  time  to  time,  so  fiir 
back  as  the  time  of  the  Roman^  and  which  usually 
assumed  considerable  importance  whenever  a  more 
destructive  flood  than  ordinary  harl  produced  moro 
than  onlinary  complaints,  we  find  James  I.  writing 
from  Theobald's,  and  urging  the  undertakers  of 
the  work  to  do  ttieir  utmost ;  describing  the  cauM 

•  An  interesting  ud  excilV '■  '-'  -'  "    '  ■  *  —   -f 

the  fen  dminige  ii  to  be  i' 
CTtddoeVa  nittoty  t^  Wiib, 
Wul>cd>  in  1840. 
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u  one  iu  which  he  himself  was  much  interested, 
aot]  enjoining  them,  among  other  things,  to  inform 
htm  of '  any  tnu<tnou<  «peccn««  vKich  mu)}u  be  rauscd 
eoneenttno  lAw  buiinen,  bo  generally  intended  for 
tlu)  public  pKKL'  In  any  attempt  of  this  kind,  it 
tMina,  a  iaiT  amount  of  opposition  was  of  course 
anticipated. 

On  thii  occasion  the  undertakers,  four  in 
number,  began  operations  on  the  7th  of  August 
]flCt5,  with  so  important  a  person  aa  Sir  John 
Pophom,  Lord  Chief-Justice,  as  one  of  the  four  ; 
y«t,  although  the  scheme  was  carefully  organised, 
U)d  rvgulaily  arranged  with  the  proper  commis- 
(ioners,  the  Femneu,  after  all,  brought  it  to  nothing. 
The  tmdertAkers  engaged  to  di-ain  307,242  acres,  in 
•even  rears,  and  to  accept  in  paj-ment  130,000 
•eiaa, '  to  be  taken  out  of  the  worst  sort  of  every 
puticolar  fen  proportionably.'  The  prospect  of 
•0  Iiimdsome  a  reward  waa  too  much  for  the  Fen- 
BMtn  ;  and  so  many  grieTanccs  did  tliey  make  out, 
*o  many  objections  had  they  to  raise  to  the  scheme, 
that  a  oommission  of  inquiry'  had  to  be  appointed. 
This  oommiasion  decided  against  them  ;  declaring, 
anumcsl  other  plain  truths,  that  'whereai*  an 
had  been  made  of  much  prejudice  tliat 
lound  to  the  poor  bv  such  draining,  they 
kul  iaformation  by  persons  ot  good  credit,  that  in 
•ererml  places  of  recovered  ground-s  within  the  lah 
of  Hy,  &c.,  such  aa  before  that  time  had  live<l 
open  alms,  having  no  help  but  by  fishing  and 
(uwlitig,  and  such  poor  means,  out  oi  the  common 
fm  wnile  they  lav  drowned,  were  since  come  to 
good  aad  Bnpporta\>le  estates.'  Yet,  although  the 
ring  hail  taken  up  the  scheme,  and  the  gocS  of  it 
ynt  self-evident,  the  plan  duly  laid,  and  the 
(itiastions  even  commenced,  the  work  had  to  be 
lUKonUnaed  ;  chiefly  because  of  '  the  opposition 
which  divers  pen-erae-spirited  people  made  thereto, 

S  bringing  turbulent  suits  in  law,  as  well  against 
e  commissioners  as  those  whom  they  employed 
tlKftin,  and  making  of  HbelUnu  xmgt  to  ditparcu/e 
tiu  mrk.' 
This  instance  of  the  Penmen's  stupid  opposition 

'i.ir  :  the  following  song,  w^hich  went 

•-•  of  77i«  I'owtt'f  ComplaitU,*  will 
u.iji.i  a  ^|.L-uallen  of  the  'libellous'  enusiona  above 
alltided  to: 

'OoDC,  brethren  of  the  water,  and  let  na  all  assemble, 
TV>  tnat  upoo  this  matter,  which  makea  us  quake 

and  tremble ; 
i'oT  we  siioU  rue  it,  if  't  be  true,  that  the  Fens  be 

'■-♦■'ken, 

A  MJ  feed  in  Feu  and  rood,  they'll  feed 

1  and  liocuu. 

Tkty  11  low  both  bcaaa  and  oats,  where  never  man 

yot  thought  it, 
Where  men  did   row  in   boats,  cro  undertaken 

bMight  it! 
tkd  Osroi,  thou  behold  ua  now,  let  wild-oats  be 

ttair  Toiiture, 
Oh  let  tha  frogs  ioA  miry  bogs  destroy  where  they 

docBtari 


Awmy  with  boats  and  rudders ;  (orcwell  Iwth  booia 

aodakotchea, 
Ko  need  of  one  nor  th'  other,  men  now  make  better 

matchea; 

*  Poult,  a  joong  tront 


Stilt-makers  all  and  t.-uincra  shall  complain  o(  this 

disaster; 
For  they  will  make  each  muddy  lake  for  Essex 

calves  a  pasture. 

Wherefore    let    us    entreat    our    ancient    winter 

nurses, 
To  shew  their  power  so  great  as  t'  help  to  drain 

their  piu^ses ; 
And  send  ns  good  old  Captain  Flood  to  lead  us  out 

to  battle, 
Then  Twopenny  Jock,  with  skalcs  on 's  back,  will 

drive  out  all  the  cattle. 

This  noble  captain  yet  woa  never  known  to  fail 

us. 
But  did  the  conquest  get  of  all  that  did  anoil 

us; 
Hia  furions  rage  who  could  assuage?  but,  to  the 

world's  great  wonder, 
He  bears  down  banks,  and  breaks  their  cranks  and 

whirlygigs  asunder. 


Great  Neptune  (god  of  seas !),  this  work  must  need 

provoke  thee. 
They  mean   thee  to  disease,  and  with   fcn-wator 

clioko  thee  : 
But  with    thy   mace  do   thou  deface    and  quite 

confound  this  matter, 
And  send  thy  satvU  to  make  dry  lands,  when  they 

ahall  wont  ficsh  water. 


QENERAL  PUTNAM'S  TREATMENT  OP  A  SPT. 

In  the  coune  of  the  transactions  of  the  second 
year  of  the  American  war  of  independence,  Qeneral 
Putnam  caught  a  man  lurking  about  his  post 
at  Peekskill,  on  the  Hudson.  A  Hag  of  truce  came 
from  Sir  Heniy  Clinton,  cl.iiming  the  prisoner  aa 
a  lieutenant  in  the  British  service.  'The  answer 
of  the  old  general  was  equally  brief,  and  to  the 
point : 

*  HbaD'Ul-ahtkrs.  7th  Augtitt  1777, 

'  Edmund  Palmer,  an  officer  in  the  enemy's  ser- 
vice, was  taken  as  a  spy  lurking  within  our  lines. 
He  lias  been  tried  as  a  8]iy,  condemned  aa  a  spy, 
and  shall  be  executed  as  a  s|)y ;  and  the  nag 
is  ordered  to  dejurt  immediately. 

Israel  Putmam. 

'  P.  8. — He  has,  accordingly,  been  executed.' 

Diction  somewhat  similar  to  this  regartling  the 
treatment  of  an  offender  in  Scotl.ind  fifty  years 
earlier,  is  on  record.  It  procee<lcd  from  the  Earl 
of  Islay,  who  ruled  Scotland  for  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  in  the  reign  of  George  II,  and  was, 
amongst  other  thingi^  on  extiaordinaiy  lord  of 
session : 

•  EninanHon,  February  28, 1728. 
'  I,  Archibald.  Earl  of  Islay,  do  hereby  prorogate 
and  continue  the   life  of  John   Ituddelj,   writvr  in 
Edinburgh,  to  the  term  of  Whitsunday  next,  and  no 
longer,  by .  Islay,  I.P.D.' 

The  letters  following  the  signature  mean,  'In 

£rcsentia  Dominonim,'  in  the  presence  of  the 
ords  ;  t.  «.,  the  judges  of  the  criminal  court  over 
which  Islay  presidctt  ;  so  that  we  must  prrsuine 
this  trenchant  rescript  to  have  been  ])roduccd  in 
■officiently  dignified  circumstances. 
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LADT  CLERK  8  DBEAM-STOBT. 


THE  BOOK  OP  DAYS. 


THE  WELSH  man's  rSTENTOHT. 


LADY   CLERK  S   DREAM-STORY. 

Lady  Clerk,  of  Pcnicuick,  nie  Mary  Dacre,  who 
Bpent  a  long  widowhood  in  Edinbui^h,*  where 
Bome  little  singularities  of  dress  made  her  extremely 
well  known,  used  to  relate  (and  ultunatcly  com- 
municated to  Blackwood s  Magaxinei)  a.  dream- 
Btory,  of  the  general  truth  of  which  iiho  was  well 
assured.  It  represented  her  father,  a  Cumberland 
gentleman,  J  as  attending  classes  in  EdinbnPjjh 
about  the  year  1731,  and  residing  under  the  care 
of  an  uncle.  Major  Griffiths,  of  the  regiment  then 
Btationed  in  the  cjisllc.  The  young  m.m,  who  wa.i 
accustomed  to  take  rambles  with  some  companions, 
announced  to  his  uncle  and  aunt  one  niglit,  tktt 
he  and  his  friends  had  agreed  to  join  a  li.shing- 
party,  which  was  to  go  out  in  a  boat  from  Leith 
the  next  morning  at  six  o'clock.  No  objection 
being  made,  they  separated  for  the  night ;  but 
during  her  sleep  Mrs  Griffiths  screamed  out:  'The 
boat  is  sinking ;  save,  oh  save  them  ! '  To  pursue 
Lady  Clerk's  relation:  'Tlie  major  awaked  her,  and 
Bftid,  "  Were  you  unen.sy  about  the  fishing-purlr  ?" 
"  Oh,  no,"  she  said,  "  1  had  not  once  thought  of 
them."  She  then  annposed  herself,  and  soon  fell 
asleep  again  ;  in  about  another  hour,  she  cried  out, 
in  a  dreadful  fright :  "  I  see  the  boat  is  going  duvm '. " 
The  major  again  awoke  her,  and  slie  said :  "  It  has 
been  owing  to  the  other  dream  1  had  ;  for  I  feel 
no  vmeasincBs  about  it."  After  some  conversation, 
they  both  fell  sound  asleep  ;  but  no  rest  could  be 
obtained  for  her ;  in  the  most  extreme  agony,  she 
again  exclaimed:  "Tbcv  are  gone — the  boat  is 
sunk  !  ■'  When  the  iim|ur  uwuked  her,  she  said  : 
"  Now  I  cannot  rest :  Jtr  Dacre  must  not  go,  for 
I  feel,  should  he  go,  I  would  be  miserable  tdl  his 
return  ;  the  thoughts  of  it  would  almo.st  kill  mi:"' 
In  short,  on  the  strength  of  this  dream,  Mra  Griditlis 
induced  her  nephew  to  scn<l  a  imte  of  npolopj'  to 
his  companions,  who,  going  out,  were  caught  in  a 
Budden  storm,  and  iienshed. 

Unlike  many  stories  of  the  same  kind,  this 
one  can  be  traced  to  an  actual  occurrence,  which 
vras  duly  clironicled  in  the  brief  records  of  the 
time.  On  the  7th  of  August  1734  (Lady  Clerk's 
suggested  date  l)eing  three  years  too  early),  five 
men  of  respectable  positions  in  life,  including 
Patrick  Cuming,  a  merchant,  and  Colin  Camjjbell, 
a  shipmaster,  accompanied  by  two  bop,  one  of 
whom  was  'John  Cleland,  a 'nepliew  of  Captain 
Campbell's,'  went  out  in  a  boat  with  two  sadors, 
to  fi.sh  in  the  Firtli  of  Forth.  All  was  well  till 
eleven  o'clock,  when  a  sqiiall  came  on  frcim  the  south- 
west, a:id  they  were  forced  to  nm  for  Prcstonpona. 
On  their  way,  Captain  Campbell,  ob.s€r\-ing  a  flan 
eoming  on,  oiilcd  to  a  sailor  to  loose  the  sail  ; 
but  the  man  failed  to  acquit  himself  rightly,  and 
the  boat  went  over  on  its  side.  The  party  clung 
to  it  for  a  while,  but  one  after  another  fell  off,  or 
sunk  in  trying  to  swim  to  land,  all  except  Captain 
Campbell,  wlio  was  taken  up  by  a  boat,  and 
brought  ashore  nearly  dead  with  fatigue,  after 
being  five  hours  iu  the  water.§ 

•  See  some  reference  to  L»dy  Clerk  in  onr  firat  volume, 
pageSaO. 
t  Blackwood,  June  182G. 
j  Dacre,  of  Kirklinton. 
S  Cattionian  Uercury,  Angoit  12, 1731 
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She  Witlth  ^ms  |iibtitiorg. 

In  one  of  the  miscellaneous  collections  of  the 
British  Museum  Library,  there  is  a  quaint  old 
broadside,  adorned  with  a  coarse  wood-cut,  designed 
to  burlesque  the  goods  and  chattels  of  a  Welsh 
gentleman  or  yeoman,  at  the  same  time  raising 
mirth  at  his  style  of  language  and  pronunciation. 
It  is  remarkable  how  strong  a  resemblance  the 
whole  bears  to  the  jexa  d^espnt  indulged  in  by  the 
Lowland  Scots  at  the  expense  of  the  simple 
mountaineers  of  the  north,  who  are  a  people 
kindred  to  the  Welsh.  The  Infailory  and  it* 
quaint  vignette  arc  here  reproducccl : 


'  Han  Infentory  of  the  Couds  of  WiUiam  Morgan, 
ap  Kenald,  np  nu;s'h,  aj>  Richaiil,  ap  Thomas,  op 
E^•aa,  ap  Ilice,  iu  the  coimty  of  Clamoigan, 
Shentlcman. 

Imprimu,  in  the  Panlry  of  Poullnj  (for  hur  own 
caling). — One  creat  pig  four  week  ola,  one  coose, 
two  black-puddings,  three  cow-foot, 

Iletn,  in  the  Pantry  of  Plate — One  cridiron,  one 
friiKin,  one  tripan,  three  wooden  ladle,  three 
cann. 

Item,  in  the  Naptry — Two  towel,  two  table-cloath, 
four  napkin,  one  for  hursclf,  one  for  hur  wife 
Shone,  two  for  cusen  ap  Powell,  and  Thomas  ap 
Hugh,  when  was  come  to  hur  house. 

Item,  in  the  H-'ardrope — One  Irish  rugg,  one 
frize  shirkin,  one  sheep-skin  tublet,  two  Irish 
stocking,  two  shooe,  six  leather  point, 

Ittm,  in  the  Tarij — One  toasting  shccs,  three 
oaten-cake,  three  pint  of  cow-milk,  one  pound 
cow-putter. 

Item,  in  the  Kitchen — One  pan  with  white  cun], 
two  white  pot,  two  red  herring,  nine  .""prat. 

Item,  iu  tlic  Cellar — One  tirkin  of  wiggan,  two 
gallon  sower  sider,  one  pint  of  perry,  one  little 
pottle  of  Carmarden  sack,  aliat  Metlipglin. 

Itan,  in  the  Armory  of  Weapon  to  kill  hur 
enemy — One  pnck-sword, two-edge,  two  Welsh-hook, 
three  long  chib,  one  cun,  one  monse-trup. 

Ittm,  in  the  Carden — One  ped  carlike,  nine  onion, 
twelve  leek,  twelve  worm,  sue  fiog. 

Item,  in  the  Lta*-^cay — Two  tan  cow,  one  moun* 
tain  call 
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/f<rm,  in  the  Common-Field — ^Two  Welsh  nag, 
twelve  long-leg'd  sheep,  fourteen  and  twenty  cont. 

Itrm,  in  the  ProoTnr<l«M — Three  robin-nin-hole, 
fonr  hare  :  hur  men  coodn,  if  you  can  catch  hur. 

lUm,  in  the  I'am — One  half  heblct  of  oate,  seven 
pea,  two  pcan. 

Ittm,  in  the  Slxidy  Qtur  wat  almost  forgot  hur  I)— 
One  Welsh  Piblc,  two  almanac,  one  Erra  Pattr, 
one  Seven  Chflmi)iona,  for  St  TolTy  sake,  twelve 
pallat,  one  pediKTce. 

/(«m,  in  the  Chut — Two  stmw-hat,  one  pousc. 

Ittm,  more  Cattle  apout  the  house — Twn  log, 
three  cat,  twelve  mouse  (fcwr  tr<i«  cat  hur  toojit  cheat), 
1000  while  flea  with  plack  pack. 

Ittm,  more  Ltunber  about  the  house — One  wife, 
two  shil'l,  one  call  hur  plack  Shack,  and  t'other 
lilllc  Morgnn. 

Ittm,  in  the  y'ard,  under  the  wall — One  wheel, 
two  packet,  one  ladder,  two  rope. 

This  In/eiiiOTji  taken  Note  in  tlic  Prestnct  of  hur 
oiCTi  Ciurn  Hoirlund  McriiUth  ap  Uowcl,  and 
LeirtUi-r  ^i —■"■■  ,ip  IVilliam,  in  1749,  upon  the 
Ten  an  '  f  Shun. 

Thi  abou...... '.     rUliam  Monjan  dyed  tti/ien  hnr 

koif  Artaoor«-<tnd-twtnly  yeart,  tJiirl«n  'montht, 
•M  vttk,  and  uven  dayi. 

A  NoU  of  'omA  Legacy  of  a  crcM  deal  of  Coodt 
btnutUhtft  to  hur  icife  anti  hur  two  ShilJ^  and 
aU  hmr  Cutrnt,  nnd  Friendt,  and  Kindred,  in 
•  at  fotloweth  : 


Tutfrimit — ^Was  to  give  hur  teer  wife.  Shone 
Uvrjitti,  all  the  coods  iii  the  ]XHl-room. 

Item — Was  to  give  hur  eldest  sun,  Plark  Shack, 
40  and  12  card  to  play  at  Whipper-shinny,  4  ty 
to  ahout  luw  ciiicn  ;  beside  awl  hur  land  to  the 
full  Tulue  of  20  and  10  shillings  3  groats  per 
otinnm. 

Item — WiMi  to  give  to  hnr  second  fmn,  little 
Mmran  ap  Morgan,  hur  short  ladder  tmdcr  the  wall 
in  tilt!  ynni,  iinil  two  rope, 

/Irm— Was  to  give  to  hur  Cusen  Rowland  Meri- 
deth  ap  Hoictll  and  LeweUin  Morgan,  whom  was 
tatic  nor  executor,  fiUl  power  to  pay  awl  hur  lets, 
»hen  hur  can  get  money. 

ScalTi  int  titUbtulj  in  tl)c  |)rnrnit  of  JEban  np 
tCrcAaiti  ap  ^tunliiii  ap  £l)onc,  t)ui'  oVdu  Cusrii, 
ty  ds  *n^  Vtar  abobt  VDiittcn. 

London :  licenoed,  entered,  printed,  &c.* 
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liiate  Cxttaeci,   Largiis,  Smangduii,  and  their  com- 
tuai.ft%,  903.    St  Hormifilon,  marlyr. 


I. — Domioir  Baurlias,  jurisl  and  philologist,  1661, 
Littt !  itoyat*  Biixniize  de  Bcanval,  FrotcsUnt  Ihco- 
inftan  <m^  hi<<nrian,  lflS3,  Kouen  ;  Francia  IlutchcaoD, 
»oi  r.  1(104,  A'ortA  i,f  Inland. 

li.-  jr\\  Prt«r  d'Aillr,  eoeleiiastie  and  author, 

lllit,  ucmpte-jyit ;  I'ofie  Alexander  VI.  (Roderic  Borgia), 
labaau  poatil^  1203  ;  Dr  Antoine  Amauld,  cclgbrateil 
mouat  af  lh«  JoniU,  and  friend  of  Pascal,  1694, 
BrtmtU ;  Louli  FrvnfoU  Artnand  du  FInsis,  Duke  of 
UaUlbra,  eaptor  of  Mioorea,  178S ;  Sir  Kichard  Wonle; 


(History  of  the  hie  of  Vi'ight\  1805,  AppUdurcnmtit  in 
Wight;  George  Cnnning,  sUtesman,  1827,  ChitKick ; 
Thomas  Crofton  Croker,  author  of  Irith  Fairy  TalcM, 
18S4,  London  ;  John  Anstin,  jurist,  1S67. 


OEOBOE   CANNINO. 

Tliere  is  a  certain  moral  grandeur  popularly 
ascribed  to  the  doctrinaire  which  is  denied  to  the 
statesman.  Tliere  are  few  politicians  who  receive 
the  unrcser\"ed  admiration  accorded  to  those  who 
have  done  nothing  but  «Tite  books,  or  yielded 
their  lives  to  the  advocacy  of  a  single  cause.  The 
doctrinaire — the  propounder  of  a  fixed  set  of 
opinions — advises  mankind,  but  docs  not  under- 
tiike  to  manage  them.  Through  a  long  series  of 
years  he  may  publish  his  convictions  with  perti- 
nacious uniformity,  without  hindrance  and  without 
responsibility.  Such  consistency  is  sometimes  con- 
trasted with  the  wavering  tactics  of  the  statesman, 
to  the  unfair  disadvautage  of  the  latter.  A  states- 
man sets  himself  to  lead  a  people,  and  is  less  careful 
to  entertain  them  with  his  private  convnctions  than 
to  discover  what  jirinciplcs  they  are  inclined  to 
accept  and  to  commit  to  jiractice.  The  doctrinaire't 
business  is  to  proclaim  what  is  true,  whether  men 
hear  or  reject ;  the  statcsnwn's  is  to  ascertain  and 
recommend  what  is  practicible.  The  statesman  is 
often  comiXiUcd  to  defer  his  private  judgment  to 
popular  prejudice,  and  to  rest  content  with  bending 
what  cannot  be  broken.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  a 
free-trader  long  before  free-trade  was  possible. 
Tiiese  reserves  are  inseparable  from  statesmanship, 
nor  need  they  involve  dissimulation.  A  statesman, 
l>eing  a  practical  man,  regjinls  all  speech  as  lost 
labour  which  is  not  likely  to  be  reproduced  in 
ttctiun.  There  is,  as  all  know,  a  base  statesman- 
ship, which  does  not  aspire  to  lend  from  good  to 
bi-tliT,  Imt  which  panders  to  inijiular  folly  fur 
selfish  ends.  Of  this  we  do  not  s])c;ik.  We  merely 
note  the  fact,  that  the  consistency  of  the  doctrinaira 
is  an  easy  virtue  comjKjrcd  with  the  statesman's 
arduous  art :  the  first  iclU  what  is  right ;  the  other 
persuades  millions  to  do  it.  A  statesman  who  li;is 
led  with  any  credit  a  free  people,  has  necessarily 
cncountercHl  difficulties  and  temptations  of  which 
the  solitary  student  has  had  no  experience,  and 
possibly  no  conception. 

George  Canning,  whilst  one  of  the  ablest  Euro- 
pean statesmen  of  the  present  century,  was  not 
doctriually  far  in  advance  of  liis  generation  ;  yet 
fur  England  he  did  much  worthy  service,  and 
through  his  genius  English  j)rinciple8  acquired  new 
influence  the  world  over.  I!o  was  bom  in  Mary- 
lebonc,  London,  on  the  11th  of  April  1770.  His 
father  was  a  young  gentleman,  whoso  family  had 
cjwt  him  off  lor  making  a  poor  marriage  ;  and, 
while  Calming  was  an  infant,  he  died,  it  is  said,  of 
a  broken  heart  His  mother  commenced  school- 
keepiuL'  for  her  support,  but  it  did  not  pay,  and 
then  she  tried  the  stjjge,  bnt  with  little  better 
success.  An  uncle  meanwhile  inter\-cned,  and  sent 
Canning  to  Eton,  where  he  quickly  mailc  his  mark 
by  his  aptitude  for  learning,  and  by  starting,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  a  small  perio<lical  work,  entitled 
The  Microcosm.  It  was  writt»!n  by  himself  and 
three  school-fellows,  and  was  published  at  Windsor, 
weekly,  from  November  1786  to  August  1787. 
Canning's  articles,  in  their  ele0uic«  and  wit,  for«- 
sliadowed  the  future  man.    Th«Mieroeom  provoked 
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the  Westminster  boys  to  commcnco  The  Trifltr. 
To  their  first  number  they  prefixed  a  caricature 
representing  Justice  in  the  act  of  weighing  their 
merits  against  the  Etonians,  the  latter  beingaloft, 
while  their  rivals  rested  on  the  ground.  Young 
Cunning  took  hia  pen,  and  thus  interpreted  tlic 
•ymbol : 

'  What  mean  ye  liy  this  print  so  rare. 

Ye  wits — of  Eton  jealous — 
But  that »«  soiir  aloft  in  air, 
And  ye  are  heavy  fellows  ? ' 

From  Eton  lie  passed  to  Oxford,  and  thence  to 
Lincoln's  Inn,  with  the  intention  of  studying  for 
the  bar ;  but  such  was  his  readiness  in  debate,  that 
his  friends  persuaded  hini  that  politics  were  his 
true  vocation.  At  this  time  he  was  on  familiar 
terms  with  Sheridan  and  Fox,  and  other  leading 
Whigs,  but  to  their  disappointment  he  sought 
alliance  with  Pitt,  and  under  his  auspices  be 
entered  parliament  in  1793.  As  soon  as  by  trial 
Pitt  liad  tested  tlie  quality  of  liis  young  recruit, 
lie  placed  him  on  active  ser\-ice,  and  Iclt  him  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  some  formidable  attacks. 
Canning  enjoyed  and  grew  under  this  discipline, 
and  found  wit  and  eloquence  equal  to  all  demands. 
With  the  AwtirJacohin  periodical — begun  in  1797 
and  concluded  in  1798,  to  resist  and  ridicule  demo- 
cratic opinions — he  was  Ixu^cly  concerned,  and  its 
best  verses  and  I'eui  dCetpnt  were  written  by  hiiu. 
His  Needy  Knife-GrindeT,  a  burlesque  of  a  poem 
by  Southey,  is  known  to  everybody,  being  a  stock- 
piece  in  aU  collections  of  humorous  poetry.  In 
I8CtO,  Canning  was  married  to  Joan  Scott,  a  daughter 
of  General  Stott,  who  brought  with  her  a  dowry 
of  £100,000. 

Canning's  life,  from  1793  to  1827,  is  inwrought 
with  the  parliamentary  history  of  England,  some- 
times in  otEce,  and  sometimes  in  opposition.  He 
was  a  Bteoiiy  enemy  of  the  French  Revolution  and 
of  Napoleon  ;  he  advocated  the  Irish  imion,  the 
obolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and  Catholic  eman- 
cipation ;  but  resisted  parliamentary  reform,  and 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts.  As 
■ecretarr  of  state  for  foreign  atfairs,  he  wast  pecu- 
liarly distinguished.  His  sympathies  were  heartily 
liberal ;  ana  the  assertion  of  Lord  Holland,  that 
Canning  had  '  the  finest  logical  intellect  in  Europe,' 
seemed  to  find  justification  in  his  state-papers  and 
correspondence,  which  were  models  of  lucid  and 
spirited  composition.  Against  the  craft  of  the 
Holy  Alliance  he  set  his  face  steadily,  and  was 
always  ready  to  afford  counsel  and  help  to  those 
who  were  struggling  after  constitutional  freedom. 
With  real  jojr  m  recognised  the  republics  formed 
from  the  dissolution  of  Spanish  dominion  in 
America,  and  one  of  liis  last  public  acts  was  the 
treaty  which  led  to  the  deliverance  of  Qreece  from 
the  Turks. 

Canning  was  only  prime  minister  during  a  few 
months  preceding  his  death.  On  the  resignation 
of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  through  illness.  Canning, 
in  April  1827,  succeeded  liim  as  premier  ;  and  as  a 
consequence  of  hi.s  known  favour  for  the  Catholics, 
Lord  tadon,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  other  Tories  threw  up  their  place's. 
Canning  had,  tlierefore,  to  look  for  support  to  the 
Whigs,  and  with  much  anxiety  and  in  weak  health 
he  fought  bravely  thrvmgh  the  session  to  its  close 
in  July,  when  ho  retired  to  the  Duko  of  Devon- 
ISO 


shire's  villa  nt  Cliiswick,  and  there  died  on  tho 
8th  of  August  1827. 

]kL  Ouizot,  in  an  account  of  An  Embatgy  to 
the  Court  of  St  JamtJt  in  1840,  relates  a 
curious  ancc<lote  of  Cunning's  death,  in  connection 
with  a  description  of  Lady  Holland.  He  writes : 
'  Lady  Holland  was  much  more  purely  English 
th.in  her  husband.  Sharing  with  him  the  pLilo- 
eophic  ideas  of  the  eighteenth  French  century,  in 
politics  she  was  a  thoroughly  aristocratic  Wliig, 
without  the  slightest  Radical  tendency,  proudly 
liberal,  and  as  strongly  attached  to  social  hierarchy, 

OS   faithful   to   her   jKirty   and   her  friends 

Tliis  person,  so  decidedly  incredulous,  was  acces- 
sible, for  her  friends  and  for  herself  to  fears 
childishly  superstitious.  She  had  been  slightly 
ill,  was  better,  and  a<lniittcd  it  "  Do  not  spcnk  of 
this,"  she  said  to  me,  "it  is  unlucky."  She  told  me 
that,  in  1827,  Mr  Canning,  then  ill,  mentioned  to 
her  that  he  was  going  for  change  and  repose  to 
Cliiswick.  She  said  to  him  :  "  Do  not  go  there  ;  if 
I  were  your  wife,  I  would  not  allow  you  to  do  so." 
"  Why  not  % "  asked  Mr  Canning.  "  Mr  Fox  died 
there.  Mr  Canning  smiled  ;  and  an  hour  after,  on 
leaving  Holland  House,  he  returned  to  Lady 
HoUond,  and  said  to  her  in  a  low  tone :  "  Do  not 
speak  of  this  to  any  one  ;  it  might  disturb  them." 
"And  he  died  at  Chiswiok,"  concluded  Lady  Holland 
with  emotion.' 


NEWSPAPER   MANAGEMENT    IN   TUB 
SEVENTEENTH    CENTURY. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  there  was  no  snoh 
torm  as  editor,  implying  a  literary  m.'vii  devote<l  to 
tho  general  management  of  a  journal,  with  a  share 
in  such  original  composition  as  it  required.  We  only 
hear  of  the  printer,  or  at  most  of  the  publisher.  In 
those  days,  the  printer  fotmd  himself  anrrounded 
with  diihcidtica,  anil  often,  from  the  imiicrfectian 
and  simplicity  of  his  arrangements,  he  was  thrown 
into  positions  by  no  means  dignified. 

The  following  curious  notices,  &c.,  are  from  some 
of  the  earliest  English  newspajrers  ;  circ.  1620 — 1620. 

'  Thf.  Stationer  to  the  Rradrr. — Wc  shoidd  also 
present  you  with  the  French  News,  but  for  that  some, 
who  neither  know  what  hath  post  before,  nor  how 
businesses  depend  one  \i>on  another,  haue  patcht  V)> 
a  Pamphlet  with  broken  relations,  contradicted  ncwcs 
of  Sea-lights,  and  most  non-senco  Translations  of 
matters  of  State,  wee  cannot  but  informo  you,  how 
you  haue  been  wronged,  and  wee  preuented,  by  those 
who  would  thrust  out  any  falpitie,  if  they  were  but 
jjtTsuttded  that  the  nouclty  will  sell  it.' 

The  above  is  from  a  |>ai>«r  [lublisbed  in  1622.  It  is 
not  very  clear,  certainly,  but  at  anyr.ite  that  which 
the  '  stationer '  (publisher)  means  to  convey  to  his 
readers  may  be  arrived  .it  without  much  diffirnlty. 
Wo  have  copied  it  literally,  as  illustrativo  at  once  of 
tho  typognpny,  orthography,  and  punctuation  of  thM 
age. 

The  annexed  quaint  notice  is  from  a  correspondent 
of  one  of  these  periodicals  in  the  same  year.  Having 
given  intelligence  of  the  wars  at  that  time  being 
wnjj;«l  al>road,  with  running  comments  thereon,  the 
MTitcr  concludes  by  saying  to  tlic  editor  :  '  And  thus, 
sir,  I  cod  a  long  letter,  wherein  I  haao  dilated  the 
discourse,  by  attempting  to  giue  the  ressons  of  eftch 
motion,  and  to  describe  the  pereons  and  places,  to 
gino  light  to  the  stone,  which  you  shall  doe  well  to 
keepe  oy  yon,  for  it  will  moke  you  the  better  to 
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Ber«  ii  another  (same  year]  from  a  miUtaiy  corre- 
■pendent  to  a  nmilar  joamal,  and  yrho  aoema  to 
mm  foffered  aomo  loca  in  his  calling :  '  Mow,  cour- 
,l«oaa  npa-l— ■  !."■"".■  i--.'>1  the  tnith  of  the  matter, 
«ti'  ^  ■  ■€  not  discoura^re  a  yoing 

warr  i^  for  some  small  lossc  by 

him  nutainc-tl,  seciug  oUo  that  commonly  the  issues 
of  battaiica    and  warlike   actions  arc   variable  and 
I  inoonstant,  and  that  many  times  it  happeneth,  that 
l^fliOK  that  the  one  day  haue  the  worst,  the  ncjt  day 
bane  the  better  hand.' 

In  pubUahing  an  account  of  what  bad  oocorred  to 
the  Sfianish  fleet  in  America,  in  162.'),  the  translator 
(and  printer)  thai  apologetically  introduces  his  intelli- 
gence: 

'  Thf  Prinlfr  to  thf  Raider. — This  Spanish  originall 

comminj;  to  my  handa  most  oi>portUDely,  tooke  the 

adnantage  of  my  liking  it,  and  sudden  apprehension, 

'  that  it  would  please  the  Reader,  whosocucr :  not  so 

much  because  thereby  is  proposed  a  kinde  of  variety 

of    newes,   as   in   that  the  glory  of   (jod    is   made 

apparant  in  His  workes,  and  wondcrfull  Prooidence, 

that  can  preeerue  men  out  of  raging  seas,  and  afford 

His  mercy  when  wee  thinke  that  it  is  quite  denied  vs : 

,T.,^  niti,,i,n;l,  I  may  incurre  an  imputation  by  leaning 

true  sense  then  to  the  words  as  they  lye 

M't  I  will  l>e  bold  to  say,  that  the  sentences 

i    ,  iided,  shall  neither  rooeiue  exoticke  inter- 

I  :     nor  bee  carryed  with   any  wanton   band 

'  rue  meaning :  lie  therefore  thus  faaorable, 

!v^e  it  without  a  strict  comparison  of  the 

.ad  accejit  of  an  honest  intent,  that  aymeth 

.t  the  satisfaction  of  worthy  desemers,  as 

con  arise  out  nf  so  mcane  a  workc' 

Auobher  writer  of  the  same  period,  at  the  conclusion 

of  his  intelligence  as  to '  the  State  of  Affairs  of  Europe,' 

oddly  nys :  '  In   this  manner  stand  the  affaires  of 

iBT^ie,  which  I  cannot  compare  licttcr  then   to  a 

vmnded  man,  newly  drest,  and   in  great  danger  of 

life,  ao  that  mtill  his  second  opening,  and  taking  the 

aire,  the    surgion    bimselfo   cannot    tell    what    will 

•wjmc  of  him :  but  if  you,  gentle  Reader,  affect  to 

nulmtand  (by  way  of  indnlgcncie  and  desire  of  bis 

"   '  •'      state  of  his  health  &  body,  I  wil 

lIic  next  dressing,  k  according  to  the 

i  1,'ery  certifio  you,  what  hope  there  is 

t  is  to  say,  if  ener  these  commanders 

.    these   Uireatning    armies   meet  one 

I'reiarod  forces  make  any  encounter; 

I  alfairs  come  to  deciding,  I  will  come 

'     -'^t  iiifomiation,  aud  not  bide  my 

lit  aoijnaint  you  with  as  much 

i  irtion  to  know,' 

")logy  for  some  news-letters  omittcil 

no:  'Reader,  I  cannot  let  thee  bane 

tjx»  litttj-*  for  want  of  roome  vntill  next  weeke.' 

Another     iouma),     of    a     date     somewhat     later, 

"     ■-  -     -'      '  "       ..r.  apologetic  notice  on  account 

A3  there  ia  notice  given  in  the 

itcnlay,  that  one   Mr  Fox  has 

i  in  this  paper :  This  is  to  certify  that 

r  any  mieh    relation  jirintod   in  any 

'        tiuin  Harris;  but  by 

ite<l  Ilia  title.      Uut 

Ml.   n. .  inriis  at  /{i/r.  and  other 

r  all  .acknowleilge  that,  taking 

lame,  we  h.'wv  sometimes  been 

.  but  wo  are  resolved  for  the  future  to  be 

iition"  sm!  careful,  as  to  endeavour  not  to 

Bt  I  ~         tijKUi  this  or  any  other  account 

foas  ver.' 

•Ti.vi......     ...    nil!    KtKo'a    Eviu  — In    16(J4 

Mmrs  the  following  announoement  on  this  subject, 
M  Koanw  with  tb«  direct  cognizance  of  his  majoity 
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Charles  IL : — '  His  sacred  majesty  having  dechkred 
it  to  be  his  royal  ^vill  and  purpose  to  continue  tha 
healing  of  his  people  for  the  evil,  daring  this  month 
of  May ;  and  then  to  give  over  till  Michaelmas  next. 
I  am  commanded  to  give  notice  thereof,  that  the 
people  may  not  come  \ip  to  the  town  in  the  interim, 
and  loose  their  Ubour.' 

'NoTicB  TO  CoRRisroNDEirre'  n»  Olpfw  Tnna. — 
At  the  foot  of  a  newspaper  of  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  an  invitation  to  amateurs  is 
given  in  the  following  quaint  terms  : — '  Ale  jieraons 
who  are  pleased  to  favoiu'  us  with  any  comical  or  aoUid 
stories,  may  repair  to  the  "  Three  Kings,"  Ludgate, 
and  they  sh.ali  have  them  very  carefully  put  in.' 

The  circulation  of  newspapers  may  be  considered 
as  having  reached  perfection,  when  a  pemny  could  buy 
the  sheet  and  another  penny  insure  its  quick  and 
safe  transmission  to  any  jKirt  of  the  coimtry.  In 
such  a  b't^ite  of  things,  it  becomes  ditbcult  to  imagine 
or  recall  the  diihculties  which  beset  the  obtaining  of  a 
newspaper  only  a  few  years  ago.  When  we  cast  back 
our  tlioughts  twenty  years,  we  find  the  sheet  costing 
fouTfwncc-halfpenny  at  the  least ;  when  we  go  back 
twenty  or  thirty  years  more,  we  find  it  was  seven- 
I)enoo,  the  greoter  jKirt  of  which  sum  went  into  tho 
public  exchequer.  The  number  of  sheets  printed  by 
any  journal  up  to  1S14  was  usually  a  few  hundreds  ; 
only  two  or  three  came  to  thouiiands.  It  was,  indeed, 
mechanically  impossible  that  there  should  bo  a 
newspaiKir  circulation  above  two  or  three  thousan<l, 
for,  before  any  larger  niuuber  could  be  thrown  off, 
the  news  would  have  been  cold,  and  the  next  number 
in  requisition. 

When  we  go  b.ick  a  century,  or  a  century  and  a 
half,  we  find  that  the  journals  of  the  emi>ire  were  but 
a  handfuL  There  was  not  one  north  of  Edinburgh 
till  1746 ;  there  was  not  one  established  on  a  perma- 
nent basis  in  Edinburgh  til]  1718.  News  were  iu 
those  days  sent  about  in  private  letters,  and  in  tho 
gossip  of  conversation.  The  wandering  beggar,  who 
came  to  the  farmer's  house  craving  a  supper  and  bed, 
was  tho  princip.al  intelliKenccr  of  the  rum  population 
of  Scotland  so  late  as  I78O.  In  Queen  Anne's  time, 
to  receive  a  regular  news-sheet  from  the  metropolis 
was  the  privilege  of  lords,  squires,  and  men  of  official 
importance.  At  an  earlier  time,  thia  commimication 
was  not  a  printed  sheet  at  all,  but  a  written  sheet, 
called  a  Newt-letter,  prejMired  iti  Ix)niion,  coiiied  by 
some  process  or  by  the  hand,  and  so  circidated  from  a 
recognised  centre.  When  such  a  sheet  arrived  at  tho 
iiall,  with  any  intelligence  unusually  interesting,  tho 
proprietor  would  cause  his  immediate  dcpendauts 
to  be  summoned,  and  would  from  his  porch  reail 
out  tho  princip.il  paragraphs  (see  illustration  on  tho 
following  p.igp).  So  did  the  news  of  William's 
Linding  at  Torliay,  of  King  Charles's  restoration,  of 
his  father's  tragic  death,  reach  tho  cars  of  a  large  part 
of  the  jwople  of  England.  The  reader  of  our  national 
history  will  have  a  very  imjicrfect  comprehension  of 
it,  if  ho  does  not  bear  in  mind  how  slowly  and 
imperfectly  intelligence  of  public  matters  was  con- 
veyed in  all  times  which  we  now  call  (Kist,  and  how 
much  of  false  news  was  circtdate<1.  In  tho  case  of  an 
insurrection,  the  whole  surrounding  circumstances 
might  be  changed  Iwforc  a  fourth  of  the  nation  was 
nppri.ied  of  what  hwl  taken  place,  or  was  prepared  to 
move.  Or,  supposing  that  a  landing  was  ex])ccted  on 
the  south  coast,  in  cnnnoction  with  party-movements 
within  the  emj)ire,  the  heads  of  the  conspiracy  might 
all  be  in  the  'Tower  before  any  one  could  be  sore  that 
the  Ueet  was  even  in  sight. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  newspaper  management  of 
old  days  is  suffioiontly  obvious  to  any  one  who 
examine!)  the  files.  There  was  no  adequate  sj'Stcm  of 
homc-re|x>rting.  It  secma  to  have  been  mainly  by 
jirivnte  and  arbitrary  moana  that  a  domestic  paragraph 
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camo  to  tho  offioo.  An  amusing  iUtutrntion  of  this  i  impc-r,  '  that  my  Lord  Amiston,  one  of  the  ordinary 
primitive  system  of  rejurting  occurs  in  the  Caledonian  I  Ionia  of  session,  is  dpod.'  In  next  number  appear* 
JIfereury  for  March  3,   ll'ii:   'We  hear,'  says  the  |  this  apologetic,  but  certainly  very  awkward,  puagiaph: 


KsoLisH  oonim  OENTLniAir  RKAouta  tin  Km'^ 


*It  was  by  mistake  in  our  lost  that  Lord  Amiston 
was  dead,  occasioned  by  the  rendezvous  of  coaches 
hard  by  his  lordship's  lod^ng,  that  were  to  attend 


the  funeral  of  a  son  nf  tho  Ki^ht  Honourable  the 
£arl  of  Galloway ;  wherefore  bis  lonUhip's  pardon 
and  fnmily  is  hombly  craved.'  T/f   jr 


AUGUST  9. 

St  Romanas,  mnrtj-r.  St  Nntli.v,  or  Davul,  priest  in 
Irelanil.  St  PeiUimid,  or  Fclimy,  bishop  of  Kiluoru, 
oonfesaor,  6tb  ccnturj. 

Bom. — laak  Walton,  author  of  The  CompUle  AnrfUr, 
1693,  Stafford;  John  Dryden,  poet,  K.31,  Aldai'nklf, 
tfortkamptonthire;  John  Oldhsm,  satiricnl  poet,  I'JiS, 
Bkipton,  Qloucaitcrthire ;  Thomas  Telford,  eminent 
engineer,  1757,  Waterldrk,  Dttmfriaahlrt. 

JJifd. — Simon  Ockley,  oricnlnlist  (Uitlunj  of  the 
Saracene),  1720,  Sicairxrti ;  Robert  Poller,  translntor  of 
JiKhnlxtt,  &c.,  1801,  Lowaitoff,  Norfolk;  Mrs  Charlos 
Ibthews  (Htd&me  Vestris},  celebrated  vocalist  and 
•etresa,  1850,  Puikaih. 

IZAAK    WALTON. 

Uncanonize*!,  Izaak  Walton  is  the  patron  saint 
of  anglers.  About  scarc45  another  author  centre 
memories  of  such  unmixed  Rcntleness  and  peace. 
To  speak  of  Walton  ia  to  fall  to  praising  hiin.    As 


Charli'3  Lamb  says :  '  It  might  8^vceten  a  maa'a 
teinp<:r  nt  any  time  to  read  the  Complete  Aiu/kr.' 

Of  Walton  8  early  life  littli;  ia  known  boyond  the 
fact  that  be  was  bom  at  Staffonl  in  1593.  It  is 
presumed  he  was  apprenticed  in  Loudon  to  a 
sempstcr  or  linen-draper,  for  soon  after  coming  of 
Rge  ho  had  a  shop  of  his  own  in  the  Koyal 
Exchange,  Comhill.  In  tliis  situation  he  could 
h.inily  have  harl  elbow-room,  for  the  shops  in  tho 
Exchange  were  but  7\  feet  long  by  6  wi<lc\.  From 
this,  in  1624,  lio  moved  to  a  hou^e  '  on  the  north 
side  of  Fleet  Street,  two  doors  west  of  the  end  of 
Choncery  Lane,'  thus  under  tho  very  shadow  of 
Teraplo  Rir.  In  the  crowd  and  din  of  the  junction 
there  of  Fleet  Street  nnd  the  Strand,  it  is  a 
piquant  reflection  at  thi.t  dny,  tli.it  an  anthor  whom 
name  is  weddcil  with  i^ruvn  tieldj  and  quiet  waters 
once  abode.  Subsequently  he  removed  rotmd  the 
comer  to  the  seventh  house  on  the  west  nde  ot 
Chancery  I^ane. 

In  thia  neighbourhood  W.'xiton  tftsfod  mnch 
sorrow,      lie    married    nt    Cauterborv,   iu    1638, 
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Til,  ),,.l   FI,.M,1    maternally  descended  from  Arch- 

Sevpn  children  were  the  fniit  of 

Jity  all  died  in  cliildhoixl,  mid  Inst 

the   inolhcT  also,   in    1640.      The  narrow 

iiiodatifins  whii.'h   London   tradesmen    then 

--u-tgiicl  to  their  families  ore  Eu£Bcient  to  account 

r.r    nicL    trajfic    results.      Meanwliile    Walton's 

buaines*    as     linen-draper    prospered  ;    and     for 

IfcreAtion  he  used  '  to   po  a-fishin);  with   lionest 

Vat,  and  R.  Roc.'    His  favourite  stream  was  the 

Irf^k  n  river  which  has  its  source  above  Wore,  in 

HoitfohUliiif,  and  gliilinj;  about  the  country  to  the 

north-east  of  Lmdon,  falls  into  the  Thames  a  little 

■hove  Blockwall. 

Amidst  the  troubles  of   the   civil   war,   while 

T,.Milon    was    generally    parliamentarian,   worthy 

remiiine<I  a  ste^idy  royalist  and  churchman. 

j:        '.;  ac<;umulated  a  small   indejiendence,  and 

iouji,  it  is  supposed,  to  escape  from  the  scene  of 

mnny  domestic  afllictionf,  and   from  possible 

«!  "n  the  score  of  his  faith  and  politic?,  he 

y-  I 'keeping,  about  1643,  and  retired  into 

in    1646,   he   contracted   a   second 

ilh   Anne   Ken,   sister  of  the   saintly 

.1    Hith    and  Wells.    She  died  in   1662, 

.'  her  husband  a  son  Iza.ik  and  a  daughter 

■  '-  Tiifort  him  in  his  prolonged  old  age. 

IS  fifty  when  he  gave  up  business,  and 
f  '.f  leisure  remained  for  his  enjoyment. 

/  he  had  begim  before  he  left  his  shop. 

1:  _      -h  church  of  St  Dunstan  he  had  been  a 

1  •  .••  r  aiid,  09  he  saya,  'a  convert'  to  the  preaching 
uf  1'  in  Donne,  the  poet  An  intimate  friendship 
■i.  1  f..twcen  the  divine  and  the  linen-drajter, 
I  vv  i/.  u  Donne  died  in  1631,  Walton  was  tempted 
.  'wiiiTi'j  bi^i  il;:v;  and  to  a  collection  of  the 
d.'  .1  -  s.  -r,.,„,,  ,„;l.:ished  in  1640,  he  prefixed  Vte 
'  •     I  iQnne.    Hia  success  in  this  piece 

i   on  to  other  efforts  of  the  same 
I  iion  and  opportunity  ofl'ered.     In 

1'  'I'.'ti  Life  of  hir  Henry  JVolton ;  in 

I  '  jVr  Richard  Hooker;  in  1670,  TIte 

:■•  ]{erhert;  and  in  1678,  The  Life 
".      These  five  biogmphies,   brief 
full,  wntK'n  in  sympathy  yet  witli  faithfid- 
with    rrvorence,    modesty,    and    discretion, 
I  lied  as  choice  miniatures  of  the 
who  urc  their  subjects,  and  are 
ud   nsad  to  this  day  with   unabati<d 

'         vcr,  but  77k  Complete  An(jler 

Rtcrtali'Jn  is  AN  al ton's  tnie 

11  »:.,■.  jiublished  in  1(J53,  the  year 

liver  Cromwell  was  declared  Protector, 

\\\,;\  1,1  K.i  if  pass  through  four  other 

.    1664,  1G6S,  and  1676. 

■  n  rciprinted,  annotated 

iiloi-M,   and   extolled   by   critics  of 

■  •  wouhl  fail  to  tell.     The  Angler 

ken  un  undispuf<."d  place   among 

mid   to  Kfieak  of  its   abounding 

!v   would    be  to  repeat 

into  commonplace. 

Ives  fiir  the  trcat- 
oice,  the  drewing 
ii>edle  and  thre-nl, 
him,  that  is,  Iiarm 
,  that  he  may  live 
1  ion  of  a  Jierch  for 
:  i      .  d  fiah  on  a  hook' 


— have  subjected  him  to  the  charge  of  cruelty. 
Honce  Byron  writes  in  Don  Juan  of — 

'  Anttlini;,  too,  that  eolit.'uy  vice, 
Wliatever  lz,iak  Walton  sings  or  says  ; 
The  quaint,  old,  cruel  coxcomb,  in  his  gullet 
Should  have  a  hook,  and  a  small  trout  to  poll  it>' 

But  people  in  the  seventeenth  century  concerned 
themselves  little  or  nothing  with  animal  suffer- 
ing. Boyle,  a  good  Christian  and  contemporary  of 
Walton's,  records  exjiciiments  with  animala  in  the 
nir-jiump  with  a  coolness  which  makes  us  shudder. 
The  Puritans  objected  to  buU  and  bear  baiting,  not, 
as  Lord  M.icnulay  observes,  in  pity  for  bull  or 
bear,  but  in  aversion  and  envy  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  spectatois.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  compas- 
sion for  animals  is  a  virtue,  the  coming  in  of  which 
may  be  remembered  by  living  men. 

Blessed  with  fine  nealth,  Walton  carried  the 
vigour  of  manhood  into  old  age  ;  in  Ms  eighty- 
third  year,  we  find  him  professing  a  resolution  to 
begin  a  pilgrimage  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles, 
to  visit  nis  friend  Cotton  on  the  Dove  in  Derby- 
shire. In  the  great  frost  of  1683,  which  covered 
the  Thames  with  ice  eleven  inches  thick,  split 
oaks  and  forest  trees,  and  killed  the  hollies,  and 
in  which  nearly  all  the  birds  perished,  old  Izaak 
died  in  his  ninety-first  year.  He  was  at  the  time 
on  a  visit  to  Ids  daughter  Anne,  at  Winchester, 
and  in  Winchester  Cathedral  he  lies  buried.  In 
a  will  made  a  few  months  before,  he  declared 
his  '  belief  to  be,  in  all  points  of  faith,  as  tho 
Church  of  England  now  professeth  ;'  a  declaration 
of  some  consciiuence,  he  asserts,  on  account  of  '  a 
very  long  and  very  true  friendship  with  soma  of 
the  Roman  Church.' 


DRYDEJf — THE   WEAPON   SALVE. 

What  a  blurred  page  is  presented  to  us  in  the 
life  of  Di-yilen — in  one  snort  year  bemoaning 
Cromwell  and  hailing  Cliarles — ofter^vanls  chang- 
ing his  ndigion,  not  without  a  suspicion  of  its 
being  done  tor  the  s.ike  of  court-favour — a  noble, 
energetic  poet,  yet  capable  of  writing  licentious 
plays  to  plciise  the  del).i3cd  society  of  his  age — a 
gentleman  by  birth,  vet  fain  to  write  poetical 
translations  from  tho  classics  for  Jacob  Toiison  at 
sa  much  a  line  !  Notwithstanding  all  short-comings, 
Drj'den  is  not  merclv  a  venerated  figure  in  tho 
literary  Pantheon  of  England,  but  one  not  a  little 
loved.  We  all  enter  heartily  into  the  praise  of 
'  Glorious  John.' 

Dryden  had  many  enemies  ;  no  man  could  write 
in  those  (Liys  without  incurring  hatred.  Hence  it 
arose  that  the  following  notice  appeared  in  a  London 
newspaper  in  December  1679.  '  Ujion  the  17th 
instjint,  in  the  evening,  Mr  Dryden,  the  great  poet, 
was  set  upon  in  Rose  Street,  in  Covent-Ganlen,  by 
three  persons,  who  cnllrd  bini  a  rogue,  and  other 
Iwd  names,  knockt  him  down,  and  dangerously 
wonnded  him,  but  upon  his  irj-ing  out  "  Murther  I" 
they  made  their  escape.  It  is  conceived  that  they 
had  their  pay  beforehand,  and  designed  not  to  rob 
him,  but  to  execute  on  him  some  cnielty,  if  not 
popi.'sh  vengeance.'  Soon  afterwards  the  following 
advertisement  was  issued  :  '  Whereas,  &c,  &c.,  xf 
any  person  shall  make  discovery  of  the  said 
n(  fenders,  to  the  paid  Mr  Dnjden,  or  to  any  justice 
of  peace  for  the  liberty  of  WeBtminatcr,  ne  shall 
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not  only  receive  fifty  pounila,  which  is  deposited  in 
the  hands  of  Mr  Blandiird,  goldsmith,  next  door  to 
Temple  Bar,  for  the  said  purpose ;  but  if  the 
discoverer  himself  he  one  of  the  actors,  lie  shall 
have  the  fifty  pounds,  without  letting  his  name  bo 
known,  or  receiving  the  least  trouble  by  any 
prosecution.' 

In  Urj'den's  version  of  Shakspeare'a  Tempest, 
Ariel  is  made  to  save  Hippolito'a  life  bv  directing 
Ferdinand's  sword  to  bo  anointed  witn  weapon- 
Balve  and  wrapped  up  close  from  the  air.  Believers 
were  not  wanting  in  this  extraordinary  nostrum,  bo 
well  suited  to  an  age  when  every  gentleman  carried 
a  BH'ord  OS  a  matter  of  course,  which,  ec^ually  as 
a  matter  of  course,  ho  was  ready  to  draw  on 
the  slightest  provocation.  Sconce,  the  hero  of 
Glapthome's  comedy  of  The  HoUandar,  knew  a 
captain  reported  to  have  obtained  some  of  tlio  pre- 
cious ointment  from  the  witches  of  Lapland,  and  is 
extremely  anxious  to  get  some  himself,  that  he  may 
safely  '  confront  the  glistering  steel,  outface  the 
sharpest  weapon.'  An  apothecary's  man  gives  him 
an  unguent  which  he  warrants  genuine,  thirty 
citizens  blown  up  by  an  explosion  of  gun- 
powder having  been  saved  by  ilresslng  the  smoke 
of  the  powder  with  the  salve  !  Sconce  is  so  con- 
vinced oy  tills  evidence,  that  when  he  has  occaaioii 
to  teat  the  et&cocy  of  the  ointment,  and  finds  it  of 
little  avail,  he  attributes  the  failure  to  some 
impediment  in  his  blood,  and  fully  credits  the 
doctoi's  assertion  that — 

'  The  same  salve  will  ctire 
At  anv  distanco — as  if  a  ixjrson  hurt 
Should  be  at  York,  the  weapon  dressed  at  London 
On  which  the  blood  ia.' 

Davenant  says  {The  Unforlunale  Loven,  Act  II., 
scene  I.) : 

'  Greatness  hath  still  a  little  taint  i'  th'  Mood  ; 
And  often  'tis  oomipte<.l  near  the  heart ; 
But  these  are  not  diseases  held,  till  by 
The  monarch  spied  who  our  ambition  feeds, 
Till  at  surfeits  with  his  love  ;  nor  do  we  strive 
To  cure  or  take  it  from  ouisdves,  but  fnmi 
His  eyes,  and  then  our  medicine  we  apply 
Like  the  weapon-salve,  not  to  ourselves  but  him 
Who  was  the  sword  that  m.tdo  the  wound.' 

The  '  ever-memorable '  John  Uales,  of  Eton, 
thought  it  worth  while  to  make  a  serious 
attack  on  the  weapon-salve,  in  a  'letter  to  nn 
honoiinible  person'  (IGIK)).  lie  declares  it  is  but 
*a  child  of  yesterday's  birth,'  one  amongst  the 
many  pleasant  phantasies  of  the  Rosicniciaiis ; 
and  as  for  the  cures  it  has  worked,  '  the  effect  is 
wrought  by  one  thing,  and  another  carries  the  glory 
of  it.  A  man  is  wounded  ;  the  weapon  tidien,  and 
a  wound-working  salve  applied  to  it ;  in  the  mean- 
while, the  wounded  pi-rson  is  commanded  to  use 
abstinence  as  much  as  may  be,  and  to  keep  the 
wound  clean.  Whilst  he  thus  doth,  he  heals,  and 
tlio  weapon-salve  bears  the  bell  awny.'  No  man  in 
bis  right  senses  would  ever  have  thought  of  curing 
a  wouu<l  bv  anointing  tlie  weapon  that  inflicted  it ; 
therefore  tlie  discovery  must  have  been  the  result 
of  experience,  in  whicli  case  Ihoro  most  have  been 
a  fortuitous  concurrence  of  circumstances  scarcely 
crciliblp.  'First  the  salvc^  made  for  some  other 
end,  must  fall  on  tlie  weapon,  and  that  upon  the 
place  where  the  bl'.iwl  was,  and  there  nat,  and  then 
some  man  must  obstrve  il,  and  tiud  ihnt  it  wrought 
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the  cure.'  lie  then  shews  that  if  the  doctrine  bo 
true,  that  it  is  tltrough  the  blood  that  the  cure  is 
worked,  the  salve  would  be  jiist  as  efficacious 
applied  whereon  the  blood  fell,  and  is  therefore 
foolishly  called  weapon-solve ;  and  having  thus 
deprived  it  both  of  reputation  and  name,  he  winds 
up  his  letter  triumphantly  thus :  '  I  have  read  that 
a  learned  Jew  undertook  to  persuade  Albertus,  one 
of  the  Dukes  of  Saxony,  tliat  by  certain  Heorew 
letters  and  words,  taken  out  of  the  Psalms,  and 
written  on  parchment,  strange  cures  might  bo  done 
upon  any  wound  ;  as  he  one  day  walked  with  the 
duke,  and  laboured  him  much  to  give  credit  to 
what  he  discoursed  in  that  argument,  the  duke 
suddenly  drew  his  sword,  and  woimding  him  in 
divers  places,  tells  him  ho  would  now  see  the 
conclusion  tried  upon  himself.  Bat  the  poor  Jew 
could  find  no  help  in  his  Semhamphoros,  nor  his 
Hebrew  characters,  but  was  constramed  to  betake 
himself  to  more  real  chirurcery.  I  wish  no  man 
any  harm,  and  therefore  I  desire  not  the  like 
fortune  might  befall  tliem  who  stand  for  the  use  of 
weapon-salve  ;  only  this  much  I  will  say,  that  if 
they  should  meet  with  some  Dnke  of  Saxony,  he 
would  go  near  to  cure  them  of  their  errors,  howso- 
ever they  would  shift  to  cure  their  wounds.' 

The  latest  allusion  to  tliis  wonderful  medicine  we 
con  find,  is  in  Mrs  Bchn's  Young  King,  published 
in  1600.  in  which  play  one  of  the  chiuactora  is 
cured  of  a  wound  by  a  balm— 

'  That  like  the  weapon-salve 
Heals  at  a  distance.' 


QUEEN    ELIZABETH   AT   TILBUBY   FOBT. 

During  the  first  week  of  August,  in  the  eventful 
year  1688,  there  was  doubt  in  England  whether  the 
much-<lreaded  Spanish  Armada  would  or  would  not 
enter  the  Thames,  in  its  attack  upon  the  freedom 
and  religion  of  England.  Both  sides  of  the  Thames 
were  hastily  fortified,  especially  at  Qravesend  and 
TUbtiry,  where  a  chain  of  boats  was  established 
across  the  river  to  bar  the  passage.  There  was 
a  great  camp  at  Tilbury  Fort,  in  vrhich  more  than 
twenty  thousand  troops  were  assembled.  After 
having  reviewed  the  troops  assembled  in  London, 
the  i^ueen  went  down  to  encourage  those  encamped 
at  Tilbuiy,  where  her  energetic  demeanour  fiUed 
llio  soldiery  with  enthu-siosm.  Riding  on  a  war- 
chorgcr,  wearing  armour  on  her  back,  and  holding 
a  marshal's  truncheon  in  her  hand — with  the  E.irlB 
of  Essex  ond  Leicester  holding  her  briille-rein,  she 
liarangued  them  thus : — '  My  loving  people,  wehavo 
been  persuaded  by  some  that  are  careful  of  our 
safety,  to  take  heed  how  wo  commit  ourselves  to 
armed  multitudes,  for  fear  of  treachery.  But  1 
assure  you  I  do  not  desire  to  live  to  distmat  mr 
faithful  and  loving  people.  Let  tyrants  fcarfl 
have  always  so  behaved  myself  that,  imder  God,  I 
have  placed  my  chiefest  strength  and  safeguard  in 
the  loyal  hearts  and  good- will  of  ray  subjects;  and, 
therefore.  I  have  come  amongst  you  at  this  time, 
not  as  for  my  recreation  ond  sport,  but  being 
resolved  in  the  mid.?t  .lud  heat  of  the  battle  to  live 
or  dii'  ninon.'^t  you  all — to  lay  .I..«ii  fr.r  my  Ooil. 
for  II  1,  and  for  my  pci  ucur  and 

my  1'  1!  in  the  dust,     1  !   I  have 

but  the  b-jtly  of  a  weak  and  feeble  \  1 1  I 

have  the  heart  of  tekio^  and  of  a  kn  janil 
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loo,  «ad  think  foul  ucom  that  Pamia,  or  Spain,  or 
ur  prince  of  Europe,  ehould  dare  to  invade  the 
borden  of  my  realm  !  To  wliicb,  rather  than  any 
dkliooonr  eholl  grow  by  me,  I  myself  will  take  up 
•mu,  I  myself  wiU  be  your  pcneral,  tbo  jndge  ana 
JewBidrj  of  every  one  of  your  virtues  in  the  field. 
I  knov  already  by  your  forwardness,  that  you  have 
deaenred  rewords  and  crowns ;  and  we  do  assure 
yoa.  on  the  word  of  a  prince,  they  shall  be  duly 
puu  yvo.  In  the  menutiiuc,  my  lieutetiant-generul 
■hall  be  in  my  stead,  than  whom  never  prince 
eamiui&iied  more  noble  or  more  worthy  subject. 
Nor  will  I  suffer  myself  to  doubt,  but  that  by  your 
obadisnco  to  my  general,  by  the  concord  in  the 
cMnp.  and  your  valour  in  the  field,  wo  shall 
•hoitly  hare  a  famous  victoiy  over  those  enemies 
of  my  God,  my  kingdom,  and  mv  people.'  The 
botangae  is  given  in  slightly  did^erent  form  by 
^ffeacst  historians  ;  but  the  substance  is  the  same 

•  much  historians  may  have  differe<l,  and 
r  ■  r,  concerning  the  character  of  Elizabeth, 

tfatiro  uin  \>e  no  doubt  of  the  fitness  of  such  an 
faaaague  to  rouse  the  people  to  an  heroic  resistance. 
fihe  was  no  longer  youthful  ;  but  her  sex  and  her 
high  spirit  rccommendc<l  her  to  the  hearts  of  her 
Mopio,  'Bv  the  spirited  behaviour,'  says  Hume, 
'tha  revivcil  the  tenderness  and  admiration  of  the 
■oUieiy  ;  on  attachment  to  her  person  became  a 
Ulld  of  enthusiasm  among  them  ;  and  they  nsked 
ana  anotlicr,  whether  it  were  possible  Eugfislmicn 
eoold  abandon  this  glorious  cause,  could  display 
]«■  fortitude  than  appeared  in  the  female  se.r,  or 
r  ■  !.y  any  dangers  be  induce<l  to  relinijuiah 

t;  .f  their  heroic  princess?'    The  so-called 

'  i  Armada,'  as  most  English  readers  are 

i'>t  afford  on  opportxmity  for  Elizabeth's 
l«iia-iorcc3  to  shew  their  valour ;  its  destruction 
WW  dne  to  other  agencies. 


TBI  DCKB  OF  SUSSEX  S  ANNULLED  MABKIAQE. 

Tha  aasolling  of  the  late  Duke  of  Sua.sex's  first 
mnii^  in  August  I7!)4,  was  one  of  the  snd  con- 
•oqsenaea  of  tho  Royal  Marriage  Act    That  statute 
wa   paaKd    about   twenty  years    before,  nt  the 
n^VMt,  ami  almost  nt  the  command,  of  Qeoi;gc  lU. 
Tm  Un^  who  held  vcrv  high  notions  concerning 
nyal    prero^tivosy   ha(£   been   annoyed    by    the 
■amages  of  two  of  his  brothers  \>'ith  English 
lllliia     Ho  wished  to  see  the  regal  di|^ity  roain- 
Utead    in    a    twofold    way — ^by    forbidding    the 
IHRlai|e  of   ''^--'->-    princes  and  princesses  with 
^^^-^  nil  1  by  rendering  the  consent  of 

At  nigniii^  =.......•  .^u  necessary,  even  when  the 

^tllyw  tras  with  petaons  of  royal  blood  The 
Bdyal  MatTLiL'ti  Art.  by  making  provision  for  the 
lart-awnod  .  virtually  insured   tlie  first- 

laned  ao  i  ^  uu  king  thuuM  live:  seeing 
iWt  ha  had  rcBulvml  never  to  give  his  consent  to 
Iha  siaiTiago  of  any  of  his  children  with  any  of 
hi*  onm  mibjpdsi.  'flio  nation  sympithised  deeply 
with  thp  ntiiialilo  prince  whoso  happiness  was  so 
atTcr>'  'lis  particular  occasion.   While 

tnTrl  ;   17!»2,  the  duke  formed  an 

atfcKhmtn;  '     iista   Murray,   daxightcr 

of  Um  Ea:  The  earl  was  nut  in 

Ilalr  at  Ui»i  •<"'v  .  ,.  .„  Lady  Dtmmoro  consented 
to  a  pcivato  maniaga  of  her  daughter  with  the 
Dak*  dt  flnCdT  (who  was  then  about  twenty  yean 


of  age).  The  duke  could  not  have  been  i^;norant 
of  the  Royal  Marriage  Act,  nor  is  it  likely  that  the 
exij?tence  of  such  a  statute  could  have  been  un- 
known to  Lady  Dunmore  ;  this  afterwanls  afforded 
an  orgiunent  in  the  hands  of  the  king's  party.  The 
young  couple,  after  a  residence  at  Rome  of  several 
moutlis,  came  to  England.  At  the  desire  of  the 
lady  and  her  friends,  the  duke  consented  to  a 
second  marriage-ceremony,  more  public  and  r^idar 
than  the  first  The  couple  took  lodginca  in  South 
Molton  Street,  at  the  house  of  a  coal-merchont ; 
merely  that  they  might,  by  a  residence  of  one 
month  in  tlie  parish  of  St  George's,  Hanover  Square, 
bo  entitled  to  have  their  banns  a-sked  in  the  church 
of  that  parisli.  Tliey  were  regulaily  married  on  the 
0th  of  December  1 793,  imder  the  names  of  Augustus 
Frederick,  and  Augusta  Murray.  It  was  an  anxious 
time  for  the  lady,  seeing  that  she  was  about  to 
Viocome  a  mother,  and  had  every  motive  for 
wishing  to  be  recognised  aa  a  true  wife.  She  was, 
however,  destined  to  disappointment  I'he  king 
never  forgave  the  duke  for  this  marriage,  which  he 
inflexibly  determined  not  to  recognise.  In  his  own 
name,  as  if  personally  aggrieved  in  the  matter,  the 
obstinate  monarch  instituted  a  suit  against  his  own 
son  in  the  Court  of  Arches,  for  a  nullity  of  the 
marriage.  Within  one  week  of  Lady  Augusta's 
confinement,  tlie  Idng's  proctor  served  a  citaliou  on 
the  Duke  of  Sussex,  to  answer  the  charges  of  the 
Buit  The  investigations  underwent  many  costly 
clianges.  At  one  time  the  privy-council  made 
searching  inquiries ;  at  other  times  other  tribunals  j 
and  the  fact  of  the  marriage  at  St  George's  Church 
hiid  to  be  rendered  manifest  by  the  testimony  of 
the  mother  and  sister  of  Lady  Augusta,  the  clergy- 
man who  had  performed  the  marriage-ceremony, 
the  coal-merchant  and  his  wife,  and  another 
witness  who  was  present  So  far  as  the  church 
was  concerned,  the  marriage  was  in  all  respects 
a  valid  one  ;  but  the  terms  of  the  Royal  Moniage 
Act  were  clear  ttn<l  decided ;  and  after  many 
months  of  anxious  doubt,  the  duke  and  Lady 
Augusta  were  informed,  by  the  irreversible  judg- 
ment of  the  courts,  that  their  marriage  was  no 
niorrL'ige  at  all  in  the  eyes  of  the  English  law,  and 
that  their  infant  son  ^vas  illegitimate.  Later 
sovercign.s  sought  to  alleviate  the  misery  thus 
occasioned  to  an  amiable  family  (a  daughter  \m» 
bom  before  the  Duke  of  Sussex  and  Lady  Augusta 
finally  6cparate<l),  by  giving  a  certain  degree  of 
riuik  and  position  to  those  who  were  taboo  d  from 
the  royal  circle ;  but  nothing  could  fully  com- 
pensate for  the  miaeiT  and  disappointment  that 
had  been  occasioned.  Lady  Augusta,  in  a  letter  to 
a  friend  written  in  1811,  said  :  'Lord  Thurlow  told 
me  my  marrii^  was  good  in  law  ;  religion  taught 
me  it  was  gooa  ot  home  ;  and  not  one  dcnce  of  my 
powerful  enemies  could  make  me  believe  otherwisOi 
nor  ever  will.'  The  Duke  of  Sui^scx  scttletl  an  income 
on  Lady  Augusta,  out  of  the  allowance  he  received 
from  parliament ;  and  the  king  took  care,  during 
the  whole  remainder  of  his  lii'e,  not  to  give  the 
duke  a  single  office  or  post  that  would  augment 
his  resources.  In  1826,  Lonl  (then  Mr)  Brougham^ 
in  a  speech  relating  to  the  duxe,  characterised  the 
Royal  Marriage  Act,  which  had  pro<lucc<l  so  much 
niiarrj-,  as  '  the  most  unfortunate  of  all  acts;'  while 
Mr  Wilberforce  stigmatised  it  as  'the  most  uncon- 
stitutional act  that  ever  disgraced  the  statute- 
book.' 
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St  lAnrenco,  martrr,  358.  St  Deaadedit,  confessor. 
Bl  BUan,  bisbop  of  KiaDgaradb*  UDong  the  Ficta,  in 
Bootbmd,  ftboot  146. 

£T   LAWRENCK. 
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Hlo  '^'"R a  very 
oatIv    saint, 
his     historj-      is 
obscure.  The 

Spaniards,  how- 
ever, with  whom 
lie  is  a  grejit 
fnvourite,  claim 
him  as  n  native 
of  the  kingdom 
of  Aragon,  ami 
even  go  so  fur  as 
remark,  that  his 
heroism  under 
nnheard-of  suffer- 
ings was  partly 
owing  to  the  dij^nity  nnd  fortitude  inherent  in 
him  as  a  Spanish  gentleman.  Being  taken  to 
Borne,  and  appoinlett  one  of  the  deacons  under 
Bishop  Xystus,  he  accompanied  that  pious  prelate 
to  his  martyrjoni,  anno  257,  and  only  expresse<l 
regret  that  he  was  not  consigned  to  the  same 
glorious  death.  The  bbhop  enjoined  him,  after  he 
should  be  no  more,  to  take  jwssession  of  the  church- 
tresBures,  and  distribute  them  among  the  poor. 
Ue  did  so,  and  thus  drew  upon  himself  the  wrath 
of  the  Roman  prefect.  lie  was  called  upon  to 
account  for  the  money  and  valuables  which  had 
been  in  his  possession  ;  '  The  emperor  needs  theni,' 
■aid  he,  'a:id  you  Christians  always  profess  that 
the  things  which  arc  Cesar's  should  be  rcudexcd 
to  Ctosar?  Lawrence  promised,  on  a  particular  day, 
to  shew  him  the  tn>jL<urcs  of  the  church ;  and 
when  the  day  came,  he  exhibited  the  whole  body 
of  the  poor  of  Rome,  as  being  the  tnie  treasures  of 
B  Cliiistian  community.  '  \\  hat  mockciy  is  this  V 
cried  the  officer.  '  Vou  deaire,  in  your  vanitv  and 
folly,  to  be  put  to  de;itli — you  shall  he  so,  but  it 
will  be  by  inches.'  So  Lawrenc*  was  laid  upon  a 
gridiron  over  a  slow  ftre.  He  tranquilly  bore  his 
•uflerings ;  he  even  jested  with  his  tormentor, 
telling  him  he  was  now  done  enough  na  one  side — 
it  was  time  to  turn  him.  While  retaining  his 
presence  of  mini^i,  he  breathed  out  his  soul  in 
prayers,  which  the  Cliristions  heanl  with  admira- 
tion. They  professed  to  have  seen  on  extraordi- 
oaiy  light  emanating  from  his  countenance,  and 
•ll4^  th&t  the  smell  of  his  burning  was  grateful 
to  the  sense.  It  was  thought  that  the  martyrdom 
of  Lawrence  had  a  great  effect  in  turning  the 
Bomans  to  Cliristianity. 

The  extreme  veneration  paid  to  Lawrence  in 
his  native  country,  led  to  one  rvmarkable  result, 
which  is  ]»tcnt  to  ob8er\-ation  at  the  present  da,v. 
The  bigoic"!  Philip  IL,  having  gainecf  the  battle 
of  St  Quintin  on  the  li>th  of  August  1557,  vowed 
to  build  a  magnificent  temple  ami  [t-iloce  in  honour 
of  the  holy  Lawrence.  The  EscuriaL  wliich  was 
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constructed  in  fulfilment  of  this  vow,  arose  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  years,  at  a  cost  of  eight 
millions,  ou  a  groimd-plan  which  was  designe<], 
by  its  resemblance  to  a  griiliron,  to  mark  in  a 
special  manner  the  glory  of  that  great  martyrdom. 
The  palace  represents  the  handle.  In  its  front 
stood  a  silver  statue  of  St  Lawrence,  with  a  gold 
gridiron  in  his  hand  ;  but  this  moss  of  the  valu- 
able metals  was  carried  olf  by  the  soldiers  of 
Napoleon.  The  only  very  precious  article  now 
preserved  in  the  place,  is  a  bar  of  the  original 
gridiron,  which  Pope  Gregory  is  said  to  have  found 
in  the  martyr's  tomb  at  'Tivoli.  The  cathedral  at 
Exeter  boasted,  before  the  Reformation,  of  posaew- 
ing  some  of  the  coals  which  hod  been  employed 
in  broiling  St  Lawrence. 

Bom — Bernard  Nienventjt,  eminent  Dutch  matbema- 
tic'ian,  &c,  16S4;  Armand  Genmnni,  not«d  QLrondUt, 
1758,  Bvrdtauz ;  Sir  Charles  Jania  Napier,  conquerQr 
of  Scinde,  1782,  iVhileAalL 

Vied. — tls^entitu,  atnirper  of  Roman  empire,  353, 
Lyon  ;  John  de  Witt  and  his  brother  Cornelias,  eminent 
Dntch  itatesinen,  mnrdcrcd  by  the  mob  at  the  Ilasne, 
1672;  Cardinal  Dubois,  iatriguinK  stateraasD,  172-1, 
Vmallla ;  liabriclle  Emilie  ile  Brcteuil,  Msrqaiae  dv 
Chastelet,  translator  of  Newton's  Principia,  1749,  palat4 
of  LunerilU ;  Dr  BeDJ.amin  Ho«dlj,  eldest  son  of  lb* 
bishop,  and  author  of  the  Svrpiriotu  Htuiand,  1757, 
CheUta;  Ferdinnnd  VI.  of  Spun,  1759,  Madrid ;  John 
Wilton  Croker,  Tory  politician  and  reriever,  1857  ;  Sir 
George  Thomas  Staunton,  wrote  on  Chinese  alEairx,  18A9. 

BBRNABD  HIEITWEXTTT,   THB   REAL  AITTnOR 
OF   PALET's   '  NATURAL   THEOLOGY.' 

On  the  10th  of  Aogtist  1654,  the  poster  of  West- 
graafdykc,  an  obscure  village  in  the  north  of 
Holland,  h.-ul  a  son  bom  to  him.  This  child, 
named  Bcmonl  Nienwentyt,  was  educated  for  tlie 
ministr)-,  but  to  the  great  disapfiointment  of  his 
reverend  father,  the  youth  resolutely  declined  to 
enter  the  chiircli.  Studying  medicine,  he  acquired 
the  degree  of  doctor  ;  and  then  settled  down  con- 
tcnt<?dfy  in  his  native  place  in  the  humble  capa- 
city of  village  leech.  Kicuwcntj-t,  however,  w.'is 
very  fur  from  being  an  ordinary  man.  While  the 
boorish  villagers  considered  liim  an  addlc-pated 
dunce,  unable  to  aciiuire  sufRcicnt  learning  to  fit 
him  for  the  duties  of  a  countrj-  miiustor,  he  was 
sedulously  pursuing  abstruse  mathematical  and 
philosophical  studies ;  when  he  l)ecame  a  contributor 
to  the  Ltipsic  Trantactioiu,  the  principal  scientific 
pcriodic-U  of  the  day,  the  learned  men  of  Europe 
admired  the  abilities  of  the  m.in  who,  by  his 
neighliours,  was  considered  to  be  little  better  than 
a  fooL  The  talents  of  Nieuwentyt  were  at  lost 
recognised  by  his  countrymen,  and  he  was  offered 
lucrative  and  honoiuable  employment  in  the 
service  of  the  state  ;  but  the  nnambitious  student, 
finding  in  science  its  own  reward,  could  never  be 
persuaded  to  leave  the  seclusion  of  his  native 
village. 

Though  the  name  of  Nieuwenlyt  is  scarc«1jr 
knoM'n  m  this  country,  yet  the  patieot  stmient  of 
the  obscure  Dutch  hamlet  h.is  left  on  im{)ortant 
impress  on  English  literature.  Towards  the  clu«c  of 
the  seventeenth  century',  he  contributed  a  scriea  of 
papers  to  the  Leiftic  Traiuaclioru,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  prove  the  existence  au<l  wiauom  of 
(jod  from  the  works  of  creation.     These  papea 
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»  111  jjulil'mlied  in  Dutch,  ami  subec- 

(.  1  into  French  ami  Geniian.     Mr 

'- :  .   '■  lie,   a   Ftllow   of   the   Roval   Soctolv, 

;:    ;  ,.,!    I  tlic  work  into  English,  and  it  was  puli- 

li»Jii'<i  liv  liie  cvcrjijpen-houac  of  Lon),'man  in  1718, 

Bulcr  tLe  title  of  TTi*  lidyjimii  Philoeophtr.     The 

w,,,v     ,,lii,.ve<l  considerable  jKipulurity  in  its  day, 

r    line  of  arfjiimcnt   beconiin"    more 

,  it  fell  into  oblivion,  and  until  a  few 

IS  utterly  foi^gotten.     In  lS02,the  -nell- 

.■lish  churchman  and   author,  William 

l>ubiii>hed  his  equally  well-known  Natural 

fij.      Tlie  ■well-nierit<'d   popularity    of   this 

rk  need  not  be  noticed  here  ;  it  has  gone 

!i  many  editions,  and  had  many  commen- 

Ittt'jrs,  not  one  of  whom  seems  ever  to  have  sus- 

pecte<i  that  it  was  not  the  genuine  mental  offspring 

•f  AitJideacon  Paley.    But,  sad  to  say,  for  common 

hoMsty's  sake,  it  must  lie  proclaimed  that  Foley's 

Natural  nienUxry  is  little  morts  than  a  version  or 

•brtnkct,   with   a   running  commentary,  of  Nieu- 

irrntvt's  Itrligimu  PhihsopheT  1 

■  t  remember  the  exquisite  gratification 
»i  .,   when    rcadin"    for    the    first    time, 

Pilcy  B  mlmirably  interesting  iUustration  of  the 
Watch.  AUs  !  that  watch  was  stolen,  shamefully 
llaleii,frotn  Bernard  Nieuwentyt,  and  unbliuhin^ly 
mdcd  M  his  o^vn,  by  William  Palcy !  As  a  lair 
yrinnm  of  this  great  and  gross  plagiarism,  a  few 
fMMget  on  the  watch-argument  may  bo  here 
■Mnwd.  Tlw  Dnt<'hninn  finds  the  watch  'in  the 
middle  of  ■  mady  down,  a  desert,  or  solitary  place ;' 
Ika  lgngli«hwiAti  on  'a  heath;'  and  thus  they 
daeribeit: 

Nimmtyt.  So   many  different  wheels,  nicely 
■dauited  liy  their  teeth  to  each  other. 

P'i}ru    A  series  of  wheels,  the  teeth  of  which 

I  apply  to  each  other. 

i/(.  Tlioeo  wheels  are  made  of  brass, 

■  r  W<  keep  them  from  rust ;  the  spring  is 

no  other  metal  being  so   projier  for  that 

puriuac. 

Pnley.  Tlie  wheels  are  made  of  brass,  in  onler 

'  '  m  frtim  rust;  the  spring  of  steel,  no 

being  so  elastic. 

'it.  Over  the  hand  there   is  placed  n 

!  11  tlie  place  of  which  if  there  were  any 

W  '■^m^'parent  suKstonce,  he  must  be  at 

lung  it  every  time  to  look  upon 

Paity.   Over    the   face   of   the  watch    there   is 

T'irr-!  a  l'Li'".  n  material  employed  in  no  other 

.  but  in  the  room  of  which  if  there 

'  iicr  than  a  transparent  sulistance, 

It  could  uut  have  been  seen  without  opening 

"  .  ■  qnotations  arc  quite  sufficient  to 

ly  of  the  two  works.     Paley,  in 

^'  rtural  Theology  as  his  own, 

•  by  his  fuvouritc  doctrine  of 

.   .ui    .1    lie  did   not   succumb  to   the 

>f  wllfid  fraud,  he  must  have  had  very 

■  ifja  on    the   all-iiuportaut    subject   of 

(uurn.      And    no   one   can    have   any 

II  tuiming    Bemaid    Nieawentji:    tlie 
Xaturiil  TKtology. 

it  may  be  added  that,  though 
"le    meanuig    of    the    words 
liim,  yet    few  persons  ore 
"■"yiiin'yl   witb    tiieir  derivation.     Among   the 


more  depraved  classes  in  ancient  Rom",  (here 
existed  a  mfarions  custom  of  stealing  childiMi  ond 
eelling  them  os  slaves.  According  to  law,  the 
child-stealers,  when  detected,  were   liable   to  the 

Cunalty  of  l)eing  severely  flogged ;  and  as  the 
atin  word  pUuja  signifies  a  stripe  or  lasli,  tlie 
ancient  kidnappcra  were,  in  Cicero's  time, 
termed  plugian — that  is  to  say,  deserving  of,  or 
liable  to,  stripes  ;  and  thus  Inith  the  crime  and 
criminals  received  their  names  from  the  punishment 
intlicled. 


SIR   CHARLES   JAMKS    NAPIER. 

Wlien  one  recalls  the  character  ond  expressions 
of  this  person  and  his  brother  William,  author  of 
Tlie  History  of  the  PenininUar  JVar,  he  cannot  but 
feci  a  curiosity  to  lenni  whence  was  derived  ability 
so  vivid  and  blood  so  hot.  They  were  two  of  the 
numerous  sons  of  the  Hon.  George  Napier,  '  comp- 
troller of  accounts  in  Ireland,'  a  descendant  of  the 
celebrated  inventor  of  the  logarithms,  but  more 
immediately  of  Sir  William  Scott  of  Tliirlstain,  a 
scholar  and  poet  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
Their  mother  wim  the  Lady  Sarah  Lermox,  who 
has  been  noticed  in  this  work  (under  Fcbruoiy  14) 
as  a  great-grand-flaugbter  of  Charles  II.,  and  the 
object  of  a  boyish  iliiiue  of  George  III.  The 
attachment  of  Charles  Napier  to  his  mother  was 
deep  and  lasting,  as  his  many  lettera  to  her  attest ; 
she  lived  to  see  him  advance  to  niiildle  life,  and 
one  envies  the  pride  which  a  woman  must  have 
had  in  such  a  son. 

In  childhood,  the  future  conqueror  of  Scinde 
wns  sickly,  and  of  a  demure  and  thoughtful  turn, 
but  he  early  displayed  on  ardent  eiithusia.sm  for  a 
military  lite.  When  only  ten  years  of  age,  he 
rejoiced  to  find  he  was  short-sighted,  because  a 
portrait  of  Frederick  the  Great,  wOiicli  hung  up  in 
his  father's  room,  had  strange  eyes,  and  he  had 
lioani  Plutarch's  statement  mentionetl,  tliat  Philip, 
Sortorius,  and  llannibul  had  each  only  one  eye, 
and  that  Alexander's  eyes  were  of  diffcTcnt  colours. 
The  young  aspirant  for  military  fame  even  wished 
to  lose  one  of  his  own  eyes,  as  the  token  of  a  great 
general ;  a  species  of  philosuphy  whii-h  recalls  to 
mind  the  promising  youtli,  depicted  by  Swift,  who 
had  all  the  defects  cliaracterising  the  great  heroes  of 
antiquity.  "Though  naturally  of  a  very  sensitive 
temperament,  he  overcame  all  his  tendencies  to 
tinudity  by  his  wonderful  force  of  will,  and 
became  almost  case-hardened  both  to  fear  and 
pain.  Throughout  life,  from  Ixiyhood  to  old  age, 
lie  was  constantly  meeting  with  accidents,  which, 
however,  hod  no  effect  in  diminishing  his  passion 
for  perilous  adventures.  On  one  occasion,  when  a 
mere  boy,  he  struck  his  leg  in  leaping  against  a 
bank  of  atones,  so  as  to  indict  a  frightful  wound, 
which,  however,  he  bore  with  such  stoical  calumeas 
as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  many  rough  and 
stem  natures.  Another  time,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  ho  broke  his  right  leg  leaping  over  a 
ditch  when  shooting,  and  by  making  n  further 
scramble  after  being  thus  dis<ibled,  to  get  hold  of 
his  gun,  produced  such  a  laceration  ojt  the  flesh, 
and  extravasation  of  blood,  that  it  was  feared  by 
the  surgeons  that  amputation  would  be  necessary. 
Tliis  was  terrible  news  to  the  youth,  as  he  rather 
piqued  himself  on  a  pair  of  good  legs,  and  he 
resolved,  according  to  lus  own  account,  to  commit 
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aiiicido  rather  than  survive  Buch  a  mutilatioa 
The  servant  was  sent  out  by  him  for  a  bottle  of 
laudanum,  wliich  he  hid  under  his  pillow  ;  but  in 
the  meantime  a  change  for  the  better  took  place  in 
the  condition  of  his  Umb,  and  the  future  hero  was 
saved  to  his  country.  But  the  pains  of  this 
misfortune  were  not  yet  over ;  the  leg  was  set 
crooked,  and  it 
became  neces- 
sary to  bend 
it  straight  by 
bondages,  an 
operation  which 
fortunately  suc- 
ceeded, and  left 
the  limb,  to  use 
his  own  words, 
'  as  straight  a 
one,  I  flatter 
myself,  as  ever 
bore  up  the  body 
of  a  gentleman, 
or  lacked  n 
blockgnaid.'  His 
narration  of  this 
adventure,  writ- 
ten many  years 
afterwards,  af- 
fords a  strik- 
ing specimen  of 
the  wonderful 
vigour  of  his 
character,  and 
we  have  only  to 
tegiet  that  our 
space  does  not 
iulow  us  to  trans- 
cribe it  at  full 
length. 

A  curious  in- 
ddent  connected 
with  his  boyish 
days,  which  the 
ancients  would 
have  regarded  as  a  presage  of  his  futore  greatness, 
ought  not  to  be  omitted.  Having  been  out  angling 
one  day,  he  had  caught  a  fish,  and  was  examining 
his  prize,  when  a  huge  eagle  flopped  down  upon 
him,  and  carried  olT  the  prey  out  of  his  hond.i. 
Far,  however,  from  being  friglitoned,  he  continued 
liis  sport,  and  on  catching  another  nsh,  held  it  up 
to  the  royal  bird,  wlio  wns  seated  on  an  adjoining 
tree,  and  invited  him  to  try  his  luck  again. 

In  Uie  days  of  which  we  write,  mere  boys  were 
often  gazetted  to  commi!!sions  in  the  army  ;  an 
abuse  in  connection  with  which  many  of  our 
readers  vrHl  remember  the  story  of  the  nursery- 
maid announcing  to  the  inquiring  mamma,  who 
had  been  disturbed  one  morning  by  an  uproar 
overhead,  'that  it  was  only  the  major  greeting  for 
liis  porridge.'  In  1794,  when  only  twelve  yenra 
old,  young  Napier  obtained  a  commission  in  the 
33d,  or  Duke  of  Wellington's  Regiment,  but  w.ts 
afterwards  successively  transferred  to  the  89th  and 
4th  Regiments.  After  this  ho  attended  a  school  at 
Celbri<%e,  a  few  miles  from  Dublin,  and  made 
himself  conspicuous  there  by  raising,  among  the 
boys,  a  cori)S  of  volunteers.  In  1799.  he  first 
entered  really  on  the  duties  of  lus  profession  by 
becoming  aid-dc-canip  to  Sir  James  Ooi^  a  staff 
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situation,  which  he  afterwards  rciiignecl  to  his 
brother  George,  to  enter  as  a  lieutenant  llm  85th 
or  Rifle  Corps.  After  the  peace  of  Amiens  ho 
made  further  changes,  and  in  1806  entered  the  60th 
Regiment  as  major,  a  capacity  in  which  he  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Corunna,  of  his  share  in 
which  be  subsequently  penned  a  most  graphic 

and  interesting 
account  He  was 
here  severely 
wounded  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of 
the  bouy ;  and 
at  lost,  after 
enduring  an 
amount  of  pain 
and  exposure 
which  would 
have  terminated 
the  existence  of 
any  other  man, 
was  taken  pri- 
soner by  the 
French,  ond  de- 
tained for  three 
months  in  cap- 
tivity. His  liber- 
ation was  owing 
to  the  generosity 
of  Manhal  Noy, 
who,  on  bear- 
ing that  he  bad 
an  old  mother, 
widowed  ana 
blind,  magnani- 
monsly  ordered 
that  ho  shoold 
be  release<l,  and 
thereby  exposed 
himself  to  the 
serious  dLsploo- 
Euro  of  Bona- 
parte. 

Rejoin  ing, 
after   a   while,    his   regiment   in   tlie    Peninsula, 
Charles    Napier    received    a    dreadful   wound  at 
the  battle  of  Busaco,   by  which  his  upper  jaw- 
bone was  shattered   to   pieces,  causing  unspeak- 
able agony,  both  at  the  time  of  extraction  of  the 
bullet,  and  for  many  months  afterword.?.     The 
gaiety,  however,  and  elasticity  of  spirit  which  he 
manifested  on  no  occasion  more  conspicuously  than 
during  pain  and  suircring,  ore  most  whimsically 
given  utterance  to  iu  a  letter  to  a  friend  at  home^ 
in  which  he  says  that  he  ufTercd  a  piece  of  his  jaw- 
bone, which  came  away  with  the  bullet,  to  a  monk 
for  a  relic  ;  tolling  hini,  at  the  same  time,  tliat  it 
was  a  piece  of  St  Paul's  wisdom-tootli,  which  ho 
had  received  from  the  Vii^n  Marj'  in  a  dream  I 
The  holy  man,  he  wlds,  would  have  carried  it  off 
to  his  convent,  but  on  being  demonded  n  "r!.-.-  f..r 
it,  said  he  never  gave  money  for  relics,  u] 
Napier  returned  it  to  his  pocket.    In  anot . 
he  compares  liinisolf,  with  six  wounds  in  two  years, 
to  General  Kellonnon,  who  liad  m  in.anv  woundi 
as  be  was  years  old — thirty-two.   O: 
a  certain  extent  from  his  Busaro  >< 
took  the  field,  was  present  at  ti 
de  Ouoro  and  the  second  siege 
1811  wna  promoted  to  a  lieatcnani-colonolcy  in  a 
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.-  '     ■  '  aid  sent  out  fo  Bermuda.     Towiird.s 

;  lie  rotumed  to  England,  was  place<I 
1111  .i;u.Mn,  uuil  with  the  view  of  .studying  the 
lh«oiT  of  his  profession,  entered,  with  hia  brother 
Williain,  the  Militoiy  College  at  Fanih.ini,  where 
ba  imnained  for  two  ycare.  A  period  of  comnara- 
tire  inaction  followod,  but  in  IHii  he  reccired  the 
■{ipointiiient  of  militair  governor  of  Cepholonia — 
•  ntoiition  In  which  be  was  more  successful  in 
y*"'"g  the  ofTections  of  the  inhabitants  than 
ylettng  the  auUioritiea  at  home,  and  his  voca- 
llOB  eooMquently  came  to  an  end  in  1830. 

Tliie  Moet  important  epoch  in  Sir  Charles  Napier's 
life  was  yet  to  come,  and  in  1842,  at  the  age  of 
aiity,  he  was  appointed  as  major-general  to  the 
oimmand  of  the  Indian  army  within  the  Bomboy 
jiruMdenoy.  Here  Lonl  Ellenborough'a  policy  led 
Kkpier  to  Scindc,  for  the  purpose  of  quelling  the 
■who  had  mode  ^•arions  hostile  dcmonstra- 
against  the  British  government  after  the 
';on  of  the  Afghan  war.  His  campaigji 
these  chieftains  resulted,  as  is  well  known, 
the  victories  of  Meance  and  Hyderabad,  in 
tiw  complete  subjugation  of  the  province  of  Scindc, 
its  annexation  to  our  eastern  dominions. 
listed  its  governor  by  Lord  Ellcnborough,  bis 
ion  was  not  such  as  pleased  the  directors 
af  Uie  East  India  Comjiony,  and  he  accordingly 
ntwned  home  in  disgust,  but  was  sent  out  ag-oin 
Vf  the  acclamatory  voice  of  the  nation,  in  the 

r"ag  of  1649,  to  reduce  the  Siklis  to  submission, 
■rririnc;  once  more  in  ludia,  he  found  that  the 
object  of  Lis  mission  hail  alreadv  been  accom- 
plished by  Lord  Gough.  He  remamed  for  a  time 
aa  commander-in-chief ;  quarrelled  with  Lord  Dal- 
boocie,  the  govemor-genf  ral ;  then  throwing  up  Ida 
mt,  he  returned  home  for  the  lust  time,  Broken 
imra  with  inflrmitics,  the  result  of  Ms  former 
vooada  in  the  Peninsular  campaign,  he  expired 
about  two  years  afterwards  at  his  scat  of  Oaklands, 
naar  Portsmouth,  in  August  1853,  at  the  age  of 

■rii'.. 

tePB    of   Sir   Charles    Napier,  as    pub- 

lii.ii  I'v  liis  brother  and  biographer.  Sir  William 

Kspicr,     the     distinguished     muil.irv     historian, 

uUbit  very  dccide<lly  the  stamp  of  an  original 

and  vigorous  mind,  blended  with  a  ct-rtain  degree 

lit  rrffMnrit^- ,  iiliiib  cvijicps  itself  no  less  in  liim 

>  ou.sin  and  nome.'iake.  Admiral 

,  of  naMil   and  parliamentary 

IS  sjiccimen  of  this  quality  is 

J  .  iiig  letter,  addressed  by  him  to 

ajiii'  '  r : 

Ml  iix  X V, — I  have  yonr  letter.     You 

»  ■    f.-wtion  to  ynur  officcra,  which  is 

'    t«  do  ;  and  I  nm  very  glad  to 

ird  for  every  one  reared  at 

i  there  myself.     However, 

I.-  ,,..■  have  loft  that  part  of  the 

1  twenty  ywirs,  I  noitlicr  know 

'.  nor  who  your  father  is  ;  but  1 

V  j»y  in  the  year  to  servo  a  Celliridco 

.  to  from  the  barony  of  Salt,  in  which 

ili.-vt  is  to  8.ty.    if  such   a  man 

'  Ijood  soldier,  and  not  a  dnmken 

' 0,  whom  vou  knew  very 

va  man.  Jsovr,  Mr  .Tiimes 
,  re,  anil  must  l)e  a  remark- 
self,  or  I  should  not  hovo 
M  1  liavo  done :  I  say,  as 
jm  uv  a  rcm.vk.aiiiy  saner  man,  I  deaiie  you  to  take 


this  letter  to  your  captain,  and  ask  him  to  shew  it  to 
your  lientcnant-coloncl,  and  ask  the  lieutenant- 
colonel,  with  my  best  compliments,  to  have  yon  in  hia 
memory ;   and  if  yon  are  a  remarkably  sober  man, 

mind  that,  James  N y,  a  remarkably  sober  man, 

like  I  am,  and  in  all  ways  lit  to  be  a  lance-corporal,  I 
will  be  obliged  to  him  for  promoting  you  now  and 

hereafter.     But  if  you  are  like  James  J c,  then  I 

sincerely  hope  he  will  give  you  a  double  .allowance  of 
punishment,  as  you  will  deserve  for  taking  up  my 
time,  which  1  am  always  ready  to  spare  for  a  good 
soldier  but  not  for  a  bad  ona  Now,  if  you  behave 
well,  this  letter  will  give  you  a  fair  start  in  life ;  and 
if  you  do  behave  well,  1  hope  soon  to  hear  of  your 
being  a  corporal  Mind  what  you  are  about,  and 
believe  me  your  well-wisher,  Charles  Nopier,  major- 
general  and  governor  of  Scinde,  because  I  have  always 
been  a  remarkably  sober  man.' 

The  sobriety  to  which  the  writer  of  the  above 
refers  in  such  whimsical  terms  was  eminently 
cViamcteristic  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  through  life. 
He  abstained  habitually  from  the  use  of  wine  or 
other  fermented  liquor,  and  was  even  a  B^)aring 
coDflumer  of  animal  food,  restricting  hunsell 
entirely,  at  times,  to  n  vegetable  diet  Though  of 
an  anient  enthusiastic  temperament,  impetuous  in 
all  bis  actions,  and  a  most  devoted  champion  of 
the  fair  sex,  his  moral  deportment  throughout  was 
of  the  most  unblemished  description,  even  La  the 
fiery  and  unbridled  season  of  youth.  Hi^  attach- 
ment to  his  mother  has  already  been  alluded  to, 
and  no  finer  exhibition  of  tiUal  love  and  respect 
can  be  presented  than  the  letters  written  homo  to 
her  from  the  midst  of  war  oud  bloodshed,  by  her 
gallant  son.  As  an  officer  and  gentleman,  he  was 
the  soul  of  honour,  and  devoted  above  all  things  to 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  army,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  military  profession.  And  the  upright- 
ness and  geneTOUs  n.ature  of  the  man  were  not 
more  conspicuoua  than  the  energy,  zeal,  and  courage 
of  the  soldier. 

MURDER  OP   THB   DE   WITTS. 

The  murder  of  the  Do  Witt.-!,  on  the  10th  of 
August  1672,wft.'i  an  atrocity  which  attracted  much 
attention  throughout  Europe.  John  and  Corne- 
lius de  Witt,  boni  at  Dort,  in  Holland,  were  the 
sons  of  a  burgomaster  of  that  town.  John,  in 
1662,  was  made  Grand  Pen.sioner  of  Ilollimd.  At 
a  time  when  the  Seven  United  Provinces  formed  a 
republic,  John  dc  Witt  was  fovourable  to  a  lessen- 
ing of  the  power  which  wos  possessed  by  the  stadt- 
holder  or  president,  and  which  was  gradually 
becoming  too  much  assimilated  to  sovereign  power 
to  be  palatable  to  true  republicans.  During  the 
minority  of  William,  Prince  of  Orange  (aftcrwanls 
king  of  England),  the  ofHce  of  stadtholder  was  held 
in  suspension,  and  the  United  Provinces  were 
Tided  by  the  states-general,  in  which  John  da 
Witt  was  all-powerfid.  It  wos  virtually  ho  who 
negotiated  a  peace  with  Cromwell  in  1662  ;  who 
afterwards  carried  on  wor  with  England  ;  who  sent 
the  fleet  which  shamed  the  English  by  burning 
some  of  the  royal  ships  in  the  Medway  ;  who  con- 
cluded the  peace  of  Bredo  in  1067 ;  ond  who 
formed  a  triple  alliance  with  England  and  Sweden, 
to  guarimtee  the  possessions  of  Spain  against  tlio 
ambition  of  Loni.'t  XTV.  Do  Witts  plans  concern- 
ing foreign  jwlicy  were  cut  short  by  a  manoeuTre 
on  the  part  of  France  to  rekindle  animosity  l)etween 
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England  ami  llollnnd.  A  French  army  suddenly 
entered  tlic  United  Provinrcgin  Ui72,  look  Utrecht, 
and  advanced  to  witliin  n  few  miles  of  AinsternLini. 
It  was  just  at  this  crisis  that  home-politics  turned 
out  unfavourably  for  De  Witt,  He  had  given 
offence  previously  by  causing  a  treaty  to  be  ratified 
directly  by  the  Btates-gcneral,  instead  of  first  refer- 
ring it,  according  to  the  jirovision  of  the  Federa- 
tion, to  the  acceptance  of  the  seven  provinces 
separately — a  question,  translated  into  the  laiigvuigo 
01  another  country  ami  a  later  date,  of  '  Stut«s' 
rights'  as  against  'Federal  rights.'  He  had  also 
raised  up  a  party  against  him  by  procuring  the 
passing  of  an  edict,  abolisliiug  for  ever  tlie 
office  of  stadtholder.  When  the  French  suddenlv 
nppcarotl  at  the  gules  of  the  republican  capital, 
those  who  had  before  been  discontented  with  De 
Witt  accused  him  of  neglecting  the  military 
defences  of  the  country.  William,  the  voung  Prince 
of  Orange,  was  suddenly  invented  with  the  com- 
mand of  tlie  land  and  sea  forces.  About  this  time, 
Cornelius  de  Witt,  who  had  filled  several  imi>ort- 
ant  civil  and  military  offices,  was  accused  of  plotting 
against  the  life  of  William  of  Orange  ;  lie  was 
tliTo^vn  into  prison,  tortured,  and  sentenced  to 
banishment.  The  charge  npijears  to  hove  been 
wholly  unfoundetl,  and  to  have  originated  in  party 


malice.  John  de  Witt,  whose  life  had  already 
been  altempteil  by  assassins,  resigned  his  office, 
and  went  to  the  Hiigiie  in  his  ciirringe  to  receive 
his  brother  as  he  came  out  of  prison.  A  jtopular 
tumult  ensued,  during  which  a  furious  mob  forced 
their  way  into  the  prison,  and  murdered  both  the 
brothers  with  circumstances  of  peculiar  ferocity. 
Joliu  do  Witt,  by  far  the  more  important  man  of 
the  two,  apixjars  to  have  possessed  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  patriotic,  pure,  and  noble  nutnre. 
The  times  in  which  he  hved  were  too  precarious 
and  exciting  to  allow  him  to  avoid  making  enemies, 
or  to  enable  him,  imder  all  difficulties,  to  see  what 
was  best  for  Ids  country  ;  but  posterity  has  done 
him  justice,  as  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

KODNPINO   OF   GREENWICH   OBSERVATORY. 

On  the  10th  of  ATiguat  1075,  a  commencement 
was  made  of  that  stniclure  which  has  done  more 
for  a.stronomv,  perhaps,  than  any  other  buUdiug  in 
the  world — Ureenwicn  Observatorj-.  It  was  one  of 
the  few  good  deeds  that  marked  the  public  carver 
of  Cliarlcs  U.  In  about  a  year  the  Duilding  was 
completed  ;  and  then  the  king  made  Flamsteed  his 
astronomer-royal,    or    '  astronomiud    observator,' 


CaZENWICU  OBSERVATORY. 


with  n  salary  of  £100  n  year.  Tlie  duties  of  Flain- 
Bteed  were  thus  defined — '  forthwth  to  apply  him- 
self, with  the  most  exact  care  and  diligence,  to  the 
rectifving  the  table  of  the  motions  of  the  heavens, 
and  the  places  of  the  fixed  starB,  so  as  to  find  out 
the  so  much-desireil  longitude  of  places  for  the 
perfecting  the  art  of  navigation.'  It  will  thus  bo 
seen  th.it  the  object  in  view  was  a  directlv  practical 
one,  and  did  not  confcnii)late  ony  stuily  of  this 
oofalc  science  for  its  own  sake.  How  the  sphere  of 
operatio]is  extended  duiiitg  the  peiiods  of  sun'icc 
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of  the  successive  astronomers-i-i>j'al — Flamst«e<L 
Halley,  Bradley,  Bliss,  Maikelyne,  Pond,  ana 
Aiiy — it  is  the  province  of  the  historians  of  astron- 
omy to  tell.  Flamsteed  laboriously  collected  a 
catalogue  of  nearly  three  thousand  stars  ;  Hallpy 
directed  his  attention  chiefly  to  observations  of  the 
nnxin  ;  Br.idley  carried  the  metho<j8  of  minut« 
mcasutx-meiits  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  a  d^;ree 
of  jierfection  never  before  equalled  ;  Bli.'a  confmed 
his  attention  chiefly  to  tauukting  the  nduliv* 
positions  of  sun,  moon,  and  plauuU  ;   MoakclyiM 
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tfrai  the  first  to  mcasare  such  minute,  poitii^na  of 
time  08  tenths  of  a  Bccund,  in  the  passauc  of  btars 
the  meridian  ;  Pond  was  onaliled  to  apply 
wondorful  powers  of  Tronghton'8  iiistruiufiitato 
Blarry  lie-ivcns  ;  while  Airj-'s  name  is  associated 
with  the  very  highest  class  of  observations  and 
Rgiatnition  in  every  dcpai-tnient  of  astronomy. 

Considered  as  a  buildiiiR,  Greenwich  Observatory 
llM  tindet^ponc  frefjuent  ch.ingcs  to  adapt  it  to  the 
recrptiun  of  instriinienU  cither  new  in  form,  large 
in  Bue,  or  specially  delicate  in  action.  Electricity 
liu  introduced  a  whole  scries  of  instruments  entirely 
nnknown  to  the  early  astronomers  ;  akin  in  prin- 
ciple to  the  electric  telegraph,  and  enabling  the 
ol>*T\'er»  to  record  their  ol)servatioua  in  a  truly 
wonderful  >vay.  Ag.iin,  photography  is  enabling 
•ttronoracrs  to  Uike  maps  of  the  moon  and  other 
tearcnly  bodies  with  a  ile^^Tce  of  accuracy  wliich 
no  pencil  could  equal.  Meteorology,  a  compar- 
•tively  new  science,  h.is  been  iilaced  under  the 
Oiu  of  the  astrononier-roval  in  recent  years — so  far 
■1  concoms  the  use  of  an  exquisite  series  of 
ir  for  recording  (and  most  of  them  ulf- 

t  the  various  phcuomcjia  of  the  weather. 

"i  liall    which    sunnounta    one    part    of 

<  ObservatoiT    falls    at    precisely    one 

ociocK  ;me.in  solar  time)  every  day,  and  thus 
acrre*  as  a  signal  or  monitor  whci'cby  the 
cnitains  of  ships  about  to  depart  from  the 
Tumea  can  reguhite  the  chronometers,  on 
which  the  calculation  of  their  longitudes,  during 
their  distant  voyages,  so  much  depends.  The  fall 
of  this  ball,  too,  by  a  scries  of  truly  wonderful 
electrical  arrangements,  causes  the  instantaneous 
Itll  of  similar  balls  in  London,  at  Deal,  and  else- 
where, w  that  Greenwich  time  can  be  known  with 
extreme  Bccuincy  over  a  large  portion  of  the  king- 
dm.  During  every  clear  night,  experienced 
ohwrven  ar«  watching  the  stars,  planet'>,  moon, 
4e.    with    t  ■  of   wonderiul    power    and 

■eeoncy ;  :  the  day,  a  staff  of  computers 

an  e*Iculuini;j  .uiu  tabulating  the  results  thus 
obtained,  to  be  publiMied  annually  at  the  expense 
of  the  nation.  The  internal  orgiuiisation  of  the 
obaOTstory  Is  of  the  most  perfect  kind  ;  but  it  can 
ha  aOfTi  by  very  few  pentons,  except  those  oHicinlty 
Mafiluyed,  owing  to  the  nece«»ity  of  keening  the 
•bawven  and  computers  as  free  as  possible  from 
Intemption. 

JoliB  Flanuteeil,  who  presided  over  the  founding  of 
tho  Oreeuwjeh  Observatory,  and  from  whum  it  was 
pajmlu-ly  called  Fl.'unistccd  Ilouse,  was  of  humble 
°  k,  vvi  weakly  and  Duheolthy  in  childhood  (Imrn 
Aiifnu-t  l<54<5  i  did  December  31,  1719).  His 
r,  •  nultfitcr  at  Di'rby,  set  him  to  carry  out  malt 


>tk«br. 
r«f  cffif 
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liich  he  fouud  a  vrry  tiresome 
jt-ct  ;  80  he  8»;t  to,  and  framed 
.  til.'  malt.      The  father  then 
y   to    carry,   and  young 
•itnii-nt  so  great,  that  ho 
^  of  a  wheelbarrow. 
I  Its  the  astronomvr- 
■^y,  lie  cluuiced  once 
•  tiiiiia  with  a  wheol- 

V.      :  ,  .      .      ;    somo   time   iu    the 

Tanm    witlt    two    gvntlcmcn-.-irtista,    of    his 
Ba««,  he  WM   taking   a   rather   ceremonious 
'ft  ol  Uion  ftt  the  doiir,  whun.  et<.'piiinK  bsckw.ards, 
aloiopvd    iiil^i     a    whi-el-hamiw.       The    vuhicle 
"  '  'jr  atovetl  off  dowa-hill  with  the  philusophar 


in  it ;  nor  did  it  stop  till  it  had  reached  the  bottom, 
much  to  the  amusement  of  the  by-standers,  but  not 
leaa  to  the  discomposure  of  the  astronomer-royal.* 

'  THE    TENTH    OF   AUGUST.' 

The  10th  of  August  1792  is  memorable  in  modem 
European  history,  as  the  day  wliicli  saw  tho 
abolition  of  the  ancient  monarchy  of  France  in  tho 
person  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  The  measures 
entered  upon  by  prince  and  people  forconstitution- 
alieing  this  moimrchy  had  been  confounded  by  a 
mutual  distnist  which  was  almost  inevitoole. 
When  tho  leading  reformers,  and  tlie  populace 
which  gave  them  their  strength,  fouml  at  length 
that  Austria  and  Prussia  were  to  break  in  U{K)n  them 
with  n  reaction,  they  grew  desperate  ;  and  the 
position  of  tho  king  became  seriously  dangerous. 
In  our  day,  such  attempts  at  intervention  are 
discouragecl,  for  we  know  how  apt  they  ore  to 
produce  fatal  effects.  In  179^  there  vraa  no  such 
wisdom  in  the  world. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  July  that  the  celebrated 
manifesto  announcing  the  plans  of  Austria  and 
Prussia  reached  ParLs.  The  people  broke  out  in 
fury  at  the  idl^a  of  such  insulting  menaces.  Louis 
himself  was  in  dismay  at  this  manifesto,  for  it  went 
far  beyond  anything  that  he  had  liimself  wislied  or 
expected.  But  liis  people  would  not  believe  him. 
An  indescribable  madness  seized  the  nation  ;  and 
'  Death  to  the  aristocrats !'  was  everywhere  the  cry. 
'Whatever,'  says  Carlylo,  'is  cruel  in  the  panic- 
fury  of  twenty-five  million  men,  whatsoever  is 
great  in  the  simultaneous  death-defiance  of  twenty- 
five  million  men,  stand  here  in  abrupt  contrast, 
near  by  one  another.'  During  the  night  between 
the  9th  and  10th  of  August,  the  tocsin  sounded  all 
over  Paris,  ond  the  rabble  were  invited  to  scenes  of 
violence  by  the  more  unscrupulous  leaders — against 
the  wish  of  many  who  would  evim  have  gone  so 
fur  as  to  detlirone  the  king.  Danton  gave  out  the 
fearful  words  :  '  We  must  strike,  or  be  stricken  ! ' 
Kuthing  more  was  needed.  Tlie  danger  to  the  royal 
family  l>eing  now  imminent,  numbers  of  loyal  men 
hastened  to  the  Tuileries  with  an  offer  of  their 
sword?  anil  lives.  There  were  also  at  tho  piUace 
several  hunilred  Swiss  Guards,  national  giwrds,  and 
gens  d'armcs.  The  commandant,  Mandat,  placed 
detachments  to  guard  the  approaches  to  the  {ulace 
OB  best  he  could.  Wlien,  at  six  o'clock  in  tho 
morning,  the  insurgent  mob,  armed  with  cannon 
aa  well  as  other  weapons,  come  near  the  Tnill-ries, 
the  unfortunate  Louis  found  that  none  of  his  troops 
were  tnistworthy  save  tho  Swiss  Quanls  :  the  rest 
betrayed  their  trust  at  the  critiud  moment  A 
day  of  horror  then  conuneuccd.  Mandat,  the 
commander  of  the  national  guanl,  going  to  consult 
the  authorities  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  was  knocked 
down  with  clubs,  and  butchered  by  the  mob.  They 
then  put  to  death  four  persons  in  the  Cluimps 
Elysoes,  whose  only  fault  was  that  they  wore 
rapiers,  ami  looked  like  royolists  ;  the  heads  of 
these  hapless  persons,  stuck  on  pikes,  were  jmnuled 
about  The  lives  of  the  unhappy  royal  faniUy 
were  placed  in  such  peril,  that  they  were  compelled 
to  take  refuge  within  the  walls  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  liostile  as  that  assembly  was  to  the 
king.    Louis,  liis  queen,  and  their  children  walked 
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the  short  distance  from  tho  palace-doors  to  the 
assembly-doore  ;  but  even  in  this  short  digtance 
the  king  had  to  bear  the  jeera  and  hisses  of  the 
populace ;  while  the  queen,  who  was  an  object  of 
intense  national  hatred,  was  met  with  a  torrent  of 
loathaome  epithets.  All  through  the  remainder  of 
that  distreesinc  day,  the  royal  family  remained 
ignobly  cooped  up  in  a  reporter's  box  at  the 
Legidative  ABscmbly,  where,  without  being  seen, 
they  had  to  listen  to  speeches  and  resolutions 
levelled  at'oinst  kingly  power  in  all  its  forms  j  for 
the  assembly,  though  at  this  moment  protecting 
the  king,  was  on  the  eve  of  dethroning  him. 
Meanwhuo  blood  was  flowing  at  the  Tuileries. 
None  of  the  troops  remained  faithful  to  tho  roynl 
cause  except  the  Smss  Guards,  who  defended  the 
palace  with  undannteil  resolution,  and  laid  more  thnn 
a  thonsand  of  the  insurgents  in  the  dust  A  young 
man,  destined  to  world-wide  notoriety.  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  who  was  in  the  crowd,  declared  that  the 
Swim  Guards  would  have  gained  the  day  hod  they 
been  well  commanded.  But  a  fatal  indecision 
ruined  all.  The  poor  king  was  persuaded  to  send 
an  order  to  them,  commanding  them  to  desist  from 
firing  upon  '  his  faithful  people,'  ns  the  insurgents 
were  called.  The  end  soon  arrived.  The  rabble 
forced  an  entrance  into  the  palace,  and  even 
dmsgcd  a  cannon  upstairs  to  the  state-rooms.  Tlie 
S'BTss  Guards  were  butchered  almost  to  a  man  ; 
many  of  the  courtiers  and  senanta  were  killc<! 
wliile  attempting  to  escape  by  the  windows  ;  some 
were  killed  and  inutilattHl  after  they  had  leapeil 
from  the  windows  to  the  ground ;  while  others 
were  slaughtered  in  the  apartuience.  The  Parisians 
bod  not  yet  tasted  so  much  blood  as  to  be  rabid 
against  the  lives  of  tender  women.  Madame  Campan, 
the  Princess  de  Tarente,  and  a  few  other  ladies 
were  saved  from  slaughter  by  a  band  of  men  whoso 
hands  were  sitill  gory,  and  who  said :  'Respite  to 
the  women  !  do  not  dishonour  the  nation  !'  Tliey 
were  escorted  safely  to  a  private  house  ;  but  they 
had  to  walk  over  several  dead  bodies,  to  see 
murder  going  on  around  them,  to  find  their 
dresses  trailing  in  pools  of  blood,  and  to  see  a  b.-ind 
of  hideous  women  carrying  the  head  of  Mandat 
on  a  pike ! 

This  terrible  day  inaugurated  tho  French  Revo- 
lution.   The  king  and  ijuecn  were  never  again  free. 

THE   MODEIUJ   S.VMSON. 

Thomas  Topham,  bora  in  London  nbnnt  1710,  and 
brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a  carpenter,  thongh  by  no 
Diooua  remarkable  in  size  or  outward  npp(.'aranco.  woa 
endowed  by  nature  with  extraordinary  muscular 
powers,  and  for  several  years  cxliibitcd  wonderful 
(cats  of  strength  in  London  nnd  the  provinces.  The 
most  authentic  account  nf  his  |>erfoTmance3  was 
written  by  the  cclcbrntiil  William  llutton,  who  wit- 
nessed them  at  Derby.  We  learned,  8.iyB  Mr  Hutton, 
that  Thomas  Topham,  n  man  who  kept  a  jniblic-house 
at  Islington,  performed  surprisinK  (cats  of  strength, 
such  OS  Dreaking  a  broomstick  of  the  largest  size  by 
Striking  it  against  his  bare  arm,  lifting  three  hogs- 
heads of  water,  heaving  his  horse  over  a  turnpike- 
cati',  cirrjiii);;  tli«  beam  of  a  house,  as  a  aoldicr  docs 
liis  firelock,  ami  others  of  a  similar  description. 
However  belief  might  at  first  be  staggered,  all  doubt 
was  removed  when  this  second  Samson  came  to 
Derby,  as  a  pcrfonncr  in  public. 

The  reg)ilar  performauccs  of  this  wonderful  person, 
in  whom  woa  imited  the  stitDgtb  of  twelve  ordiaory 
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men,  were  such  as  the  following :  Rolling  np  a  pewter 
dish,  seven  pounds  in  weight,  as  a  man  woulil  roll  up 
a  sheet  of  paper ;  holdi^  a  pewter-quart  at  arm  s 
length,  and  squeezing  the  sides  together  like  an  egg- 
aheU  ;  lifting  two  hundred  weights  on  his  little-finger, 
and  moving  them  gently  over  his  head.  The  bodies 
he  touched  secmiid  to  have  lost  their  quaUty  of 
gravitation.  He  broke  a  rope  that  could  sustain 
twenty  himdredwcight.  He  lifte<l  an  o.iken-table,  six 
feet  in  length,  with  uis  teeth,  though  h.ilf  a  hundred- 
weight was  hang  to  its  opposite  extremity.  Weak- 
ness and  feeling  seemed  to  have  left  him  altogether. 
He  smashed  a  cocoa-nut  by  striking  it  against  his 
own  ear ;  and  he  struck  a  round  bar  of  iron,  one  inch 
in  diameter,  against  his  naked  arm,  and  at  one  blow 
bent  it  into  a  semicircle. 

Though  of  a  jiaciiio  temper,  says  Mr  Hutton,  and 
with  the  aiipcaronce  of  a  gentleman,  yet  he  was  liable 
to  the  insults  of  tho  rude.  The  ostler  at  the  Virgin's 
Inn,  where  he  resided,  having  given  him  some  oatue 
of  displeasure,  he  took  one  m  the  kitchon-spits  from 
the  mantel-piece,  and  bent  it  round  tho  ostler's  neck 
like  a  handkerchief ;  where  it  cxrited  the  laughter 
of  the  company,  till  ho  condc8oende<l  to  untie  it 

This  remarkable  man's  fortitude  of  mind  was  by 
no  means  equal  to  his  strength  of  body.  Like  his 
ancient  prutotyiio,  he  was  not  exem^it  from  tho  wiles 
of  a  Doliloii,  wliich  brought  him  to  a  miserable  and 
untimely  end  (August  10,  1749). 


SUPERSTITIONS   AND   SAVINO.S    nEGARDUJO  THE 
MOON    AND   THE    WEATIIBR, 

In  connection  with  Greenwich  Observatory,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  advert  to  one  of  tho  false  notions 
which  th,it  institution  has  helped  to  dispel — namely, 
tho  Bupiwaed  effect  of  the  moon  in  determining  thu 
weather.  It  is  a  very  prevalent  bebef,  that  the  g:eneral 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  throughout  the  world 
during  any  lunation  depends  on  whether  the  moon 
ch-onged  before  or  after  miilnight.  Almanacs  some- 
times contain  a  scientific-looking  table  constnictol  on 
this  principle,  the  absurdity  of  which  appears,  if  on 
no  other  grounds,  from  the  consideration  that  what 
is  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  may  not 
bo  correct  elsewhere,  for  the  moon  may  even  change 
before  twelve  o'clock  at  Westminster,  and  after  it  at 
St  Paid's.  If  I  recollect  rightly,  this  was  actually 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  Faach.!!  full-moon  a  few 
years  ago,  the  consequence  of  which  (unless  Orecn- 
wioh-timo  had  been  silently  aammed  to  be  correct) 
would  have  been  that  E^oster-day  must  have  fallen  at 
different  times  in  London  and  Westminster.  I'here 
are  other  notions  about  tho  moon  which  ore  of  a  still 
more  superstitious  nature. 

In  this  part  of  tho  world  (Suffolk),  it  is  considered 
unlncky  to  kill  a  pi?  in  the  wane  of  the  moon  :  if  it 
is  done,  the  pork  will  waste  in  boiling.  I  have  known 
the  shrinking  of  bacon  in  the  jiot  attributed  to  the 
fact  of  the  pig  baring  been  Kille<l  in  tho  moon's 
decrease :  and  I  have  abo  known  the  death  of  jioor 
piggy  delayed,  or  hastened,  so  as  to  hapiwn  during 
itsmciease. 

The  worship  of  the  moon  (a  part  of,  perhaps, 
the  oldest  of  false  religions)  has  not  entirely  died  out 
in  this  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Many 
persons  will  courtesy  to  the  new  moon  on  ita  first 
apjiearance,  and  turn  the  money  in  their  ]rockefc»  *  for 
luck.'  Ij,iat  winter,  I  had  a  set  of  rough  conntry  lads 
in  a  night-school ;  they  happened  to  catch  sight  of 
tho  new  moon  through  the  window,  and  all  (I  think) 
that  had  any  money  in  their  pockets  turned  it  *  for 
Inck.'  As  may  Ix'  supposed,  it  was  done  in  n  joking 
sort  of  way,  but  still  it  rmu  done.  The  boys  oortld 
not  agree  what  was  the  right  form  of  worda  to  nae 
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OB  the  oocation,  hut  it  seemed  ta  be  undentood  that 
tfure  «aa  a  pro]H>r  fnrinivla  for  it. 

ADOther  supcretition  w.13  acknowlcdgetl  by  them 
•t  tba  lune  time — niuacly,  thnt  it  was  nalucky  to  see 
tbo  new  moon  for  the  lirst  time  Otroiujh  (jUtm.  lliia 
tonit,  (if  rxrupse,  l>o  oomjiaratively  modern.  I  do  not 
know  yehat  it  the  origin  of  it,  nor  can  I  tell  thnt 
«[  the  Bixiiig : 

'  A  Satorday  moon, 
n  it  comes  onoe  in  seven  Tears, 
Comes  once  too  soon. 

Th«  kpplicstion  of  this  is,  tliat  if  tho  new  moon 
tttpptoa  on  a  Saturday,  the  weather  will  be  bod  lor 
Uw  eumng  month.  The  averngc  of  the  last  seven 
ynar»  gives  exactly  two  Saturdny  moons  per  amiiiin, 
«hii-h  is  rather  aliovc  tho  general  average  due  from 
Uh>  facts  of  there  being  seven  d.-kys  t«  the  week,  and 
twaoty-nine  and  a  half  to  the  Iuu.itioa.  This  year, 
ll«wi?ver  (1S63),  there  is  but  one  Saturday  moon,  which 
lirings  the  average  nearer  to  the  truth.  I  mention 
t'lix  to  illnstrate  the  ntter  want  of  oliservation  which 
"  a  seirtcnnkl  recurrence  of  a  Saturday  moon 
ug  abnnrmaL  Yet  many  sayings  about 
tnr  w  rauna-  arc,  no  doubt,  founded  upon  observation ; 
■OOh  q>|iean  to  be  the  following : 

'  Kain  before  seven. 
Fine  before  eleven.' 

At  «ayrate,  1  have  banUy  ever  known  it  fail  in 
fUi  district ;  but  it  must  be  bomo  in  mind  it  is  only 
•boot  t«n  miles  from  Thetford,  where  the  annual 
tuin**"  is  no  more  than  nineteen  inches,  the  lowest 
ngialered  at  any  place  in  the  kingdom.  Another 
trqriac  ia,  that  '  There  never  is  a  Satnrd.ty  without 
■OMiniu!.  This  is  almost  always  true,  but,  as  might 
b*  mmosed  from  the  low  annual  rainfall,  tho  same 
migbt  be  said  of  any  day  in  the  week  with  an  equal 
omoont  of  tnith. 

The  ch-i;  '  Swithin's  Day  is  much  regarded 

hOTB  as  a  i  'ion  of  fine  or  wet  weather;  but 

1  MR  happy  i'>  iiunK  th.it  the  siunt  failed  to  keep  his 
nooiiae  Uiis  year,  and  though  he  mined  on  his  own 
«qr,  did  not  feel  himself  obiigod  to  go  on  with  it  for 
tb*  nsnlation  forty  davs. 

AncSher  weathci^gaiae  connected  with  the  moon  is, 
that  to  see  *  the  old  moon  in  the  arms  of  the  new  one ' 
is  tcckone-i  a  sign  of  fine  weather ;  and  so  is  tho 
tamioii  up  of  the  horns  of  the  new  moon.  In  this 
piaition  it  is  supposed  to  retain  the  water,  which  is 
iw^inod  to  bo  lu  it,  and  which  would  run  out  ii  the 
I-  konis  were  tunic<l  down. 

The  utrcnlis  of  light  often  seen  when  the  sun  shines 
'  clouds  are  believed  to  be  pipes  rcach- 
ind  the  water  is  supjioscd  to  Ix!  drawn 
•  to  tho  clondf,  rea<Iy  to  be  dis- 
-  of  rain.  Witli  this  may  be 
..  .:  ition,  '  Et  bihit  ini;ens  Arcus  ' 
{Goirff.  L  3-'HJ)i  but  it  is  more  interesting,  per)uii>i, 
M  an  inst.iTicc  nf  tho  truth  sometimes  contained  in 
nomiUr  si-  - :  for,  though  the  streaks  of  son- 

limt  on  '  I'ipeSi  vet  uiey  are  visible  signs 

alWBSaii*  aviiuii,  Miiich,  by  evaporating  tho  waters, 
a  itora  of  varwur  to  be  coQvert<;d  into  rain. 

a^oUL  c.  w.  J. 
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Af*.— Hmwu  B(4Icrton,  colcbntcl  actor,  1636,  Wat- 
piimMtr:  Pr  Kichoid  Mcail,  diBtini:aii<hcd  plijsician,  107°, 
"        f,   htmdtn;    JoMpii    Nollckcns,    Kulptor,   1737, 
■  ;  7«Hi  Tletor  Horeaa,  French  r«publioaa  general. 


1703,   tforlaix,   in    Bri'rtflny ;  Viscount    Kowknd  Hill, 
FeuinsnUu' general,  1772,  I'rett,  Shnrpthire, 

Pied. — General  Sir  Samnol  Auchrauty,  captor  of  MoDte 
Viileo,  1822 ;  James  Wilson,  eminent  financial  statesman, 
founder  of  tho  £conomut  nevrapaper,  ISUO,  CtUcuUa. 

Da   MEAD BOUQH   DOCTOHa 

Although  a  brief  general  memoir  of  Dr  Mead 
has  been  presented  under  the  day  of  his  death, 
February  1(3,  it  may  be  allowable  to  open  bo  inter- 
esting a  subject  with  a  few  more  particuliirs. 

Mc'ud  was  a  stanch  Whig  of  the  ohl  school,  and 
w;w  fortim.ite  enough  to  render  his  jiarty  a  most 
important  service,  in  a  very  extraonliiiary  manner. 
When  c'lUed  in  to  see  Queen  Anne  on  her  death- 
bed, he  boldly  asserted  that  she  could  not  live  .in 
hour.  Thongh  tliis  proved  not  to  be  literally  true 
— for  the  queen  liveu  to  the  next  day — it  was  sub- 
stantially BO.  lutention.iUy  on  Mean's  part  or  not, 
it  roused  the  energies  of  the  Whigs,  who  made 
immediate  preparations  for  sccnring  the  Xlanoverian 
succession  ;  for  which  impoitant  event,  according 
to  Miss  Strickland,  wo  are  mainly  indebted  to  tho 
physician's  prognosis. 

the  immense  difTerence  between  tho  habits  and 
feelings  of  the  jjrcsent  and  past  ceptnry,  seems 
like  a  wide  ocean,  dividing  two  continents,  inliabiteJ 
by  distinct  races.  We  can,  with  a  little  force  to 
our  feelings,  imagine  a  courtly  physician,  liko 
Mend,  visiting  his  patients  with  a  sword  by  liis 
siile  ;  but  we  are  sliockc<l  to  hear  of  two  medical 
men,  of  high  standing  drawing  their  swonls  upon 
each  other,  and  fighting  liko  n  couple  of  bravos, 
in  the  open  street.  Yet  such  a  aucllo  actually 
took  pl.ice  between  Mead  and  Woodward.  Tho 
latter,  making  a  false  step,  fell,  and  Mead  called 


DrU.  aOtXK  AT  ORESnAM  coLLcas. 

upon  him  to  submit,  and  beg  his  life.  '  Not  till 
I  am  your  patient,'  satirically  replied  the  other. 
He  did  next  moment  yield  by  laj-ing  his  8\voril  at 
Mead's  feet.  Vertue's  cngnivnig  of  Qresliam 
Cc^egc,  In  Wurd'd  Liva  q/  Utt  Pro/atori,  cvnune- 
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morales  this  duel,  Woodward  being  i-epresente<l  on 
his  knees,  with  his  ewoni  dropi)ed,  aiid  Mead 
ktanding  over  Iiiin,  with  his  sword  raised.  Tlie 
admission  of  these  figures  into  the  engraving  is 
a  significant  sign  of  the  period.  Ward,  the  auflior 
of  the  work,  was  a  protege  of  Mead,  and  probably 
aimed  at  flattering  nim  in  this  manner.  It  may 
be  noted  tliat,  many  years  after  the  encounter  of 
Mead  and  Woodward,  two  London  physicians  in 
high  practice  had  a  duel — bloodless — in  Hydo 
Park,  in  consequence  of  merely  some  slighting 
remark  by  the  one  regartling  the  other. 

The  gulf  between  the  present  and  the  past  cca- 
tury  is  no  greater  than  thiit  between  the  latter  and 
its  predecessor.  A  celebrated  Dorsetshire  physician 
and  master  of  arts,  named  Qrey,  who  was  "buried 
at  Swyre  in  161i2,  is  described  as  'a  little  desperate 
doctor,  commonly  wearing  a  pistol  about  his  neck.' 
Mr  Roberts  in  his  Social  Uigtory  of  the  Pcoiple, 
informs  ub  that,  one  day,  a  shcriiTs  officer,  dis- 
cuiscd  as  a  pedler,  ser\'ed  Qrey  with  a  writ.  The 
doctor  caught  the  feUow  by  both  ends  of  his  coUiir, 
and,  drawing  out  a  great  run-dogger,  broke  hts 
head  in  three  places  ;  so  the  man  slipped  his  head 
through  his  cloak,  and  ran  away,  leaving  the 
garment  in  the  doctor's  hands.  The  officer  then 
complained  to  a  magistrate,  that  Qrey  hod  stolen  his 
cloak,  which  the  doctor,  being  sent  for,  denied,  and 
tearing  the  cloak  in  many  pieces,  told  the  fellow 
to  look  for  his  lousy  rags  in  the  keaneL  Most  of 
the  gentlemen  in  the  county  who  were  young, 
strong,  and  couvivially  inclined,  were  adopted  by 
Qrey  as  his  sons.  Wlien  the  sheiiU'  was  attending 
the  assizes  with  sixty  men,  this  desperate  doctor 
came  with  twenty  of  his  '  sons,'  and  dr.ink  before 
the  sheriir  and  lits  men,  daring  any  one  to  touch 
them.  And  then  Grey,  iu  bravado,  blew  his  horn 
(a  ctirious  uppc-udoge  fur  a  physician),  and  rode 
away  with  his  friends. 

A  very  rough-living  doctor  of  the  seventeenth 
century  was  John  L^ube,  confidential  physician 
to  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham.  This  man  Imd 
been  indicted  and  found  guilty,  at  Worcester  assize*, 
for  being  '  a  sorcerer  and  juggling  person,  absolutely 
given  over  to  lewd,  wicked/and  diabolical  courses, 
an  invocator  ond  ndon-j  of  impious  and  wicked 
spirits.'  At  this  assize  the  jail-fever  broke  out 
tfith  fatal  eiTect  upon  many  persons,  and  t!ic 
sagacious  authorities,  suspecting  that  Lambe,  by 
bis  magical  arts,  had  caused  tlic  pestilence,  were 
afraid  to  carry  his  sentence  into  execution,  lest  he 
inight,  in  a  sjiirit  of  revenge,  nmkc  matters  worse. 
They  accordingly  sent  liim  to  London,  where  he 
was  confined  for  some  time  in  the  King's  Bench 
Prison.  He  there  practised  as  a  doctor,  with  great 
success,  till,  having  committed  an  outrage  on  n 
young  woman,  he  was  tried  at  the  Old  Biulcy,  but 
saved  from  punishment  by  the  powerful  inlluence 
of  Ids  patron  and  protector,  Buckingliam.  The 
popular  voice  accused  Lambe  of  several  grave 
offences,  paiticularly  against  women  ;  and  on  the 
very  some  day  that  the  duke  Wi«  denounced  in 
the  House  of  Commons  as  the  cause  of  England's 
calamities,  his  dependent  and  doctor  was  miir- 
dered  by  an  infuriated  mob  in  the  city  of  London. 
The  story  of  his  death,  from  a  rare  contemjHjnary 
pamphlet,  is  worth  transcribing,  as  a  sample  cf 
the  lawless  conduct  of  the  people  and  insecure 
State  of  tlie  streets  of  London  at  the  period. 

'  On  Friday,  he  (Dr  Lombc)  went  to  see  a  play 
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at  tliu  Fortune,*  where  the  Iwjys  of  the  town, 
and  other  unruly  people,  having  observed  him 
present,  after  the  play  was  ended  flocked  about 
liim,  and  (after  the  maimer  of  the  common  people, 
who  follow  a  hubbub  ^vheu  it  is  once  set  on  foot) 
began  in  a  confused  manner  to  assault  and  offer 
him  violence.  He,  in  ati'right,  made  towards  the 
city  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  hired  a  company  of 
sailors  that  were  there  to  be  hia  guard.  But  so 
great  was  the  fury  of  the  people,  who  pelted  him 
vyith  stones  and  other  thugs  that  came  next  to 
hand,  tliat  the  sailors  had  much  to  do  to  bring  him 
in  safety  as  far  as  Moorgate.  The  rage  of  the 
people  about  that  place  increased  so  much,  that 
tlie  sailors,  for  their  own  sake,  were  forced  to  leave 
the  protection  of  him ;  and  then  the  multitude 
pursued  him  tlirough  Coleman  Street  to  the  Old 
Jewry,  no  house  being  able  or  daring  to  give  him 
protection,  though  he  attempted  many.  Four 
constables  were  there  raised  to  appease  the  timtult ; 
who,  all  too  hite  for  his  safety,  brought  liim  to  the 
Counter  in  the  Poultry,  where  ho  was  bestowed 
upon  command  of  the  lord  mayor.  For,  before 
he  was  brought  thither,  the  people  had  had  him 
down,  and  with  stones  and  cudgels,  and  other 
wcjipona,  had  so  beaten  him  that  his  skull  was 
broken,  and  all  ports  of  lus  body  braised  and 
wounded,  whereupon,  though  surgeons  in  vain 
were  sent  fur,  he  never  spoke  a  word,  but  lay 
languishing  till  the  next  morning,  and  then  died.' 

On  the  day  of  Lambe's  death,  placards  contain- 
ing the  following  words  were  displayed  on  the 
walls  of  London  :  '  Who  rules  the  kmgdom  1 — The 
king.  Who  rules  the  king? — Tlie  duke.  'Who 
rules  the  duke  I — The  devil.  Let  the  duke  look 
to  it,  or  he  will  be  served  as  hia  doctor  wa?  sen'ed.' 
A  few  weeks  afterwards,  the  duke  was  assassinated 
by  Felton. 

JAUES  WILSOK. 

As  a  rule,  the  aristocratic-democratic  government 
of  Britain  does  not  favour  the  rise  to  liigh  official 
position  of  men  unendowed  with  fortune.  Clever 
but  poor  men,  who  make  their  way  into  prominent 
political  situations,  arc  too  much  under  necessitiea 
jicriKius  to  their  honesty,  or  at  Icjist  to  their  inde- 
pendence, to  allow  of  their  usually  leading  that 
straight  course  wliich  alone  gives  success  iu  public 
life  in  Enghind.  Tiic  men  of  the  upper  and 
wealthy  circles,  who  possess  the  requisite  ability 
and  industry,  have  on  advantage  over  them  against 
which  it  seems  almost  unpoasible  for  them  to  make 
head.  The  instances,  therefore,  of  high  office 
attained  by  such  men,  and  administered  worthily, 
arc  very  few.  Among  the  exceptions  of  our  own 
times,  tliere  has  been  none  more  remarkable  than 
that  presented  by  the  career  of  the  Right  Hon. 
James  Wilson,  who  was  frtpm  1853  to  185S  Finan- 
ciiU  Secrctaij-  of  the  Treasury,  and  died  in  ISOO  in 
the  jKJsition  of  Financial  Member  of  the  Council  in 
India.  Mr  Wilson — one  of  the  sons  of  a  Quaker 
manufacturer  at  Hawick,  Roxburghaliire,  ami  bom 
there  in  1805— commenced  life  as  a  hat-mannfac- 
turer,  first  at  his  native  to^^l,  and  BubsequeuOy  in 
Ixindon  ;  was  prosperous  through  close  application 
and  business  talents  ;  gave  his  mind  at  leisure 
time  to  political  economy  ;  in  time  set  up  a  weekly 

*  The  Fortane  Thcstre  WM  near  the  presrat  WUta^ 
onMiStrsat, 
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btUUi«8S  paper,  The  Economist  ;  prospered  in  that 
too ;  and  so  went  on,  step  by  step,  till  in  1847  ho 
obtained  b  teat  in  the  House  of  Commona.  Wilson 
WU  a  serious,  considerate,  earnest  nuin.  Wliatevcr 
he  wt  his  hand  t<^  ho  did  with  all  his  might ; 
orcTf  point  he  gained,  he  always  turned  to  the 
liMt  aavunta^e  for  his  further  progress.  It  would 
b*  a  great  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  he 
•aoceeded  purely  by  industry  and  application.  He 
mm  a  man  of  penctmting  and  original  mind. 
Coming  forward  in  public  lift-  at  the  great  crisis 
vhen  protection  and  hostile  tariffs  were  to  yield  to 
free  trade,  he  was  able  to  cire  his  writings  on  these 
•ubjccts  a  character  which  did  not  belong  to  those 
of  any  other  person.  He  always  held  to  the  prac- 
tical points :  '  What  did  business-men  do  in  such 
and  such  circumstances?'  'Why  did  they  do  it?' 
and  'Why  it  was  right  that  they  should  do  it?' 
Hit  mind,  at  the  same  time,  could  gTa<;p  great  prin- 
ciples ;  when  Mr  Cobden  and  others,  for  example, 
wm  representing  the  struggle  with  protection  as  a 
ecoJUct  of  class  with  class,  and  thus  making  land- 
lanla  hold  their  groiuid  with  the  most  desperate 
ttaacity,  Mr  Wilson  saw  and  avowed  that  it  was  a 
■ntcm  disadvantageons  for  aU  classes,  since  all 
daaac^  in  reality,  have  but  one  interest  He  thus 
added  immense  fonrc  to  the  cause  of  free  trade  ; 
and  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  the  soundness  of 
kit  views  has  been  fully  proved  by  the  event. 

Mr  Wilson  might  be  con-sidexed,  in  1859,  as  in 
the  fair  way  for  erelong  taking  an  honoured  place 
in  the  cabinet.  It  was  a  most  extraordinary  fact 
in  our  administrative  system  ;  but  Mr  Wilson's 
atK«en  in  his  own  affairs  had  overcome  all  those 
obatacles  to  which  we  have  adverted.    He  would 

' ' u_:i_,;|  among  the  immediate  advisers  of 

5  one  who  had  never  aocrificed  one 

,-.:..   ..  ,..,  ...;y  or  one  jot  of  consistency  on  the 

^•hrinc  of  ambition.    At  this  juncture,  a  necessity 

ai'*'  fiir  a  finance  minister  for  India,  and  as  the 

were  great,  a  man  of  Mr  Wilson's  talents 

lit  necessary  for  the  position.     lie  was 

1  '  undertake  this  duty,  and  for  some  time 

i  i  at  Calcutta  the  same  career  of  assiduous 

apphcatiun  which   had  given  him  distinction  at 

home.     His  hi^lth,  however  gave  T^-ay,  and  this 

remarkable  man  sank  at  the  compiirativelv  early 

ICC  of  fifty-six,  when  just  about  to  compfete  his 

jriJui'  '  -  •'     •    ;pneration  of  the  Indian  revenue. 

Til'  -rn  who  will   he  heard  with   one 

Hi  ^.ji..f,^.udBg  of  the  ariiitocmtic  character  of 

liwtitutionii,  and  with  another  sneering  at  the 

I  of  a  »tnlMiiiiin  like  James  Wilson.     It  is  not 

fur  cu  to  -  lieir  inconsistencies.     It  may 

I*  remark '  ^cr,  that  an  insinuation  often 

L|D«d*  by  oiicli  jKTBons,  to  the  effect  that  he  had 

who  remained  unsati8f]e<l  at  the  time  of 

takius  olliee,  was  uutme.    On  an  embarmss- 

~t  ariauig  in  his  firm  through  losses  in  indigo 

ulationii,  he  from  his  own  personal  means  dis- 

Dmc-half  of  the  obligations,  and  the  j)lant 

it  ftnu  WM  oo'.cpted  in  fuU  satisfaction  for  the 

l«r.     On  this  turning  out  less  favourably 

w  I— '■■■'    Mr  Wilson  devoted  a  pait  of 

■&>  ;illy  Bcijuired  to  make  up  for 

lii»iu-)(i  .;i-\t,'at  the  time  in  question,  he 

■  1  >>   of  the  slightest  imputation  of 

el :  tlis  conduct  on  this  occasion  was, 

i,  racb  a«  to  do  honour  to  the  place  he  gained, 

'  than  to  detract  from  it. 


KITTY   CANNOU. 

On  the  11th  of  August  1755,  died  John  Lord 
Dalmeny,  eldest  son  of  James,  second  Em\  of  Rose- 
bery,  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age.  In  the 
life  of  this  young  nobleman  there  was  a  romantic 
circumstance  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us 
by  an  English  provincial  newspaper,  and  appears 
to  be  authentic.  In  London,  some  years  before  his 
death,  he  casually  encountered  a  lady  who  made  a 
deep  impression  on  him,  and  whom  he  induced  to 
niarry  him,  and  accompany  him  on  a  tour  of  the 
continent.  This  union  was  without  the  knowledge 
cf  relations  on  either  side,  but  it  apparently  fulfilled 
all  the  essential  conditions  of  matrimony,  and  the 
pair  lived  in  great  harmony  and  happiness  till  the 
lady  was  overtaken  by  a  mortal  illness.  When 
n.'ssured  that  she  was  dying,  she  asked  for  pen  and 
jraper,  and  wrote  the  words  :  '  I  am  the  wile  of  the 
Bcv.  Mr  Cough,  n-ctor  of  Thori)e,  in  Essex  ;  my 
maiden  name  was  V.  Cannon,  and  my  last  request 
is,  to  be  burie<l  at  Thorpe.'  How  she  had  happened 
to  desert  her  hiwband  does  not  appear ;  but  Lord 
Dalmeny,  while  full  of  grief  for  her  loss,  protested 
that  he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  this  previous 
marriage.  In  compliance  with  her  last  wishes,  he 
emlialmol  her  body,  and  brought  it  in  a  chest  to 
England.  Under  the  feigned  name  of  Williams, 
he  landed  at  Colchester,  where  the  chest  was 
opened  by  the  custom-house  officers  under  suspicion 
of  its  containing  smuggled  gootls.  The  young 
nobleman  manifested  the  greatest  grief  on  the 
occasion,  and  seemed  distracted  under  the  further 
and  darker  suspicions  which  now  arose.  The  body 
being  placed  uncovered  in  the  church,  he  took  hia 
place  beside  it,  absorbed  in  profound  sorrow  ;  the 
scene  reminded  a  bystander  of  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
At  length  he  gave  full  explanation  of  the  circum- 
stance.', and  Mr  Onugh  was  sent  for  to  come  and 
identify  his  wife.  The  first  meeting  of  the  indignant 
husband  with  the  sorrow-struck  young  man  who 
had  unwittiucly  injured  him,  was  very  moving  to  all 
who  beheld  it.  Of  the  two,  the  latter  appeared 
the  most  solicitous  to  do  honour  to  the  deceased. 
He  had  a  splendid  coffin  made  for  her,  and  attended 
her  corpse  to  Thorpe,  where  Mr  Cough  met  him, 
ami  the  burial  was  i«?rformcd  with  all  ilue  solcni- 
iiity.  Lord  Dalmeny  immediately  after  departed 
for  London,  apparently  inconsolable  for  his  loss. 
'  Kitty  Cannon,  says  iho  local  naiTator,  '  is,  I 
Uelieve,  the  first  woman  in  England  that  had  two 
huslmnds  to  attend  her  to  tne  grave  together.' 
In  the  Peerages,  Lord  Didnicny  is  said  to  have 
died  unmarried. 
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St  Eupliaa,  msrtjr,  304.  St  Marf<lach,  first  bishop 
of  Killala,  in  Irelanil,  5th  century.  St  Clare,  Tirgin  and 
abbess,  1253. 

j?oi-n. — Jiilin  Qrorice  Gmelin,  natnnvliiit  anil  Siberian 
traveller,  1709,  Tvhinqen ;  Rev.  Rowland  Hill,  divine, 
174S  (0.  S.)  ;  'Thomai  Bewick,  celebrated  wood  engTarer, 
I7S.1,  Chrrni  Bnrn,  Northumberland ;  George  IV.,  king 
of  Englnnd,  1 762 ;  Robert  Sonthey,  poet,  1774,  Uriitol; 
Francis  Homer,  politician,  1778.  EdinbHrijh. 

Wed.— Pope  Gregory  IX.,  1241  ;  Sir  Thomw  Smith, 
diatingninhed  schoUr,  and  author  of  The  Ewitiih  Com- 
monwtallh,   1S77;   Fopo  Inooceot  XI.,   1689;   Nahum 
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Tate,  renifier  of  tho  Psalms,  1715,  SouAmtrk;  William 
Shenrd,  {ounJer  of  tbe  botanical  choir  at  Oxford,  1728, 
Elthcm;  Robert  Sl«wart,  Marquis  of  Londonderry  (Lord 
CaiUercogh),  Tory  gtatcnnan,  died  by  bis  own  hand  nt 
North  Cray,  Kent,  1822;  George  Stephenson,  engineer, 
1818 ;  Dean  Conybcare^  geologist,  1857,  Jtchinitokt, 
BanU. 

RET.    BOWL  AND   HILL. 

Society,  nt  the  present  day,  rarely  witnesses  the 
exliibition  of  striking  and  eccentric  traits  of  char- 
acter on  Uio  part  of  individuulB.  Tho  figures  in 
the  great  picture  of  the  human  family  selvloin  stmid 
prominently  forth  from  the  canvas  ;  anffuloritios 
and  roughnesses  are  gmdually  being  smootlied,  and 
the  tendency  to  a  filed  and  unvarying  uniformity 
is  continually  becoming  more  and  mora  manifest. 

This  observation  applies  with  very  decided 
emphasis  to  the  ministrations  of  the  pulpit  and  the 
deportment  of  clergymen.  True,  wo  have  the 
TSKaries  of  Mr  Spurgeon,  and  one  or  two  others  of 
a  sunilar  class,  though  even  these  fall  far  short  of 
tlie  piquancy  to  which  our  ancestors  were  formerly 
sceuBtomc  J  under  similar  circumstances.  The  innu- 
merable (juaintnesses  and  witty  sayings  recorded 
of  pulpit  oratory  in  ancient  times,  the  odd  conlre- 
temp*  and  whimsical  incidents  narrated  by  the 
jeat-books  in  connection  with  clerical  functions  and 
services,  are  now  almost  entirely  rctniiiiscence.'*  of 
the  past.  And  doubtless  it  is  well  that  it  should 
be  so.  Tho  [lenny-postage,  cheap  newspapers,  and 
ruilwnys,  have  been  as  efficacious  in  banishing 
tbc'iii  from  the  present  generation,  as  they  have 
been  inHuential  in  the  extinction  of  popular  super- 
Btitioos  and  observances  in  tho  remote  ports  of  the 
kingdom. 

Cue  of  tho  last  of  the  old  school  of  divines  to 
which  we  have  just  referred  wa-i  the  Rev.  Rowlivnd 
UilL  The  son  of  a  Sliroi>5hire  Imronet,  whose 
ancestors  had  held  esUUe.s  in  the  county  from  nt 
least  the  days  of  Edward  L,  he  presented  to  the 
close  of  his  life,  with  nil  liis  pecuharities,  the 
perfect   model  of   the    English    gentleman — tuM, 

Zrous,  and  energetic  Having  rcceivcil  a  good 
ution  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  his  eccentricities 
were  prevented  from  degenerating  into  offensive 
displays  of  ignorance  and  bad  taste  ;  wliilst  his 
natural  abihties  and  real  kindliness  of  heart 
enabled  him  both  to  exercise  the  most  cxt<3idcd 
and  bouelicial  influence  in  his  iiroacliing,  and  gain 
the  alfections  and  esteem  of  tliose  with  whom  ho 
was  brought  in  contact 

In  his  youthful  days,  the  religious  views  of 
Wesley  were  nu^t  making  their  way  amid  oppro- 
brium ond  ridicule  to  the  extensive  adoption  which 
they  afterwards  attained.  Their  Arminianism, 
however,  was  too  mild  a  nutriment  for  Hill,  and 
he  fastened  with  enthusiastic  profercnce  on  the 
tenets  of  Whitefield,  Berridge,  and  similar  preachers 
of  the  more  fiery  sort  The  reUgious  con\'ictioii8 
which  had  been  impressed  on  him  when  still  a  boy 
at  Eton,  were  reneweJ  and  strengthened  during 
his  sojourn  at  Cambridge,  where  hia  incessant 
activity  in  endeavouring  to  caiu  converts  to  Cal- 
vinism among  the  students,  holding  meetings  for 
religious  conversation  ond  prayer,  and  occasionally 

Srcnching  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  drew 
own  upon  him  severe  rebukes  from  the  college- 
authorities.  Ho  persisted,  nevertheless,  in  his 
procedure  ;  and  having  now  satisfied  himself,  from 
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the  audiences  which  he  attracted,  that  preaching 
was  his  vocation,  ho  resolved  to  adojit  it  as  bis 
profession  in  life.  Though  retaininc  a  strong 
attachment  to  tho  Church  of  Enghmd,  he  differed 
so  much  from  her  in  many  points  of  discipUue  and 
religious  worship,  that  he  was  unable  to  bind 
himself  by  any  pledge  to  refrain  from  deviating 
from  her  rules.  Consequently,  though  he  sno- 
ceede<l  in  being  ailniitted  to  deacon's  orders,  he 
was  refused  episcopal  ordination  by  one  prelate 
after  another,  till  at  last  he  abandoned  the  attempt 
OB  hoixiless.  During  the  subsequent  part  of  us 
life,  he  must  therefore  be  tegardcd  as  a  Dissenter ; 
but,  like  Whitefield,  he  never  promulgated  any 
special  form  of  orthodox  doctnne,  or  attached 
lumself  to  any  particular  sect  At  first,  he  wm 
entirely  itincnirj',  preaching  as  opportunity  offered ; 
but,  latterly,  on  the  Surrey  chapel  being  built  for 
him  in  London,  he  asstuncd  the  functions  of  a 
settled  ch.irge,  and  he  is  chiefly  known  in  con- 
nection with  his  ministrations  ta  tiiat  place  of 
worship. 

The  anecdotes  recorded  of  Rowland  Uill  and 
his  pulpit  discourse  are  numerous  and  piquant. 
On  one  occasion,  he  was  preaching  for  a  public 
charity,  when  a  note  was  handed  up  to  him, 
inquiring  if  it  would  be  right  for  a  bankrupt  to 
contribute.  Ue  noticed  the  matter  in  the  course 
of  his  sermon,  and  pronounced  decidedly  that  such 
a  person  could  not  do  so  in  Christian  honesty. 
'  But,  my  friends,'  he  added,  '  I  would  advise  you 
who  ore  not  insolvent,  not  to  pass  the  plate  this 
evening,  as  the  people  will  l)C  sure  to  say :  "  There 
goes  the  bankrupt !  ' '  Another  time,  at  the  church 
of  St  John's,  Wapping,  he  declared  :  '  I  am  come  to 
preach  to  great  sinners,  not/jrioiis  sinners,  profane 
sinners — ^yeo,  to  iVaypinr)  sinners.'  And  one  day, 
on  announcing  from  the  pulpit  tho  amount  of  a 
liberal  collection  which  had  heen  contribiitod  by 
his  hearers,  he  remarked :  '  You  have  behnvetl  so 
well  on  this  occasion,  that  we  mean  to  have  another 
collection  next  Sunday.  I  have  heard  it  said  of  a 
good  cow,  that  the  more  you  milk  her  tho  more 
she  will  give.'  One  wet  dav  he  observed  a  number 
of  persons  enter  his  chapel  to  take  shelter  from  a 
heavy  shower  of  rain,  and  rennuked  pithily,  that 
many  peojde  were  blamed  for  making  religion  a 
cloak;  but  ho  did  not  think  those  were  much 
better  who  made  it  an  umbrella  I  Petitions  were 
frequently  handed  to  him  in  the  pulpit,  requesting 
the  prayers  of  the  congregation  for  certain  jicrsons. 
A  wng  one  day  handed  up, '  The  pmycra  of  tho 
congr^ation  are  requested  for  the  Reverend  Row- 
land Hill,  that  he  will  not  ride  in  his  carriage  on 
Sunday.'  Not  being  aware  of  the  pecuhar  nature 
of  the  request  till  he  h.id  read  it  too  far  to  recede, 
ho  went  on  to  the  end,  and  then  added  :  '  If  the 
writer  of  this  piece  of  folly  and  impertinence  is  at 
present  in  the  congregation,  and  will  come  into  the 
vestij  ofter  service,  and  allow  mo  to  put  a  saddle 
on  his  back,  I  shall  be  willing  to  ride  homo  upon 
him  in-steod  of  in  my  carriage? 

Ho  was  very  kind  and  charitable  to  the  pooi\ 
but  ha/1  a  gre.it  intolerance  of  dirt  and  slovenlincail 
On  noticing  onything  of  tho  kind,  ho  would  soy  ! 
'  Here,  mistress,  is  a  trifle  for  you  to  buy  some 
soap  and  a  scrubbing-brush  :  there  is  plimty  of 
water  to  bo  had  for  n..lhiir'.  fl.,,,.!  Mr '\Vliii..'(i<.Id 
used  to  say:  "Clem.'  ."' 

In  impressing  upon  In  :  _  '•nng 
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ao  nun  onjtliing,  he  nould  remark :  ' I  nercr  pay 
my  d«bts,  and  for  the  best  of  all  reaaons,  because 
I  nevGi  hare  any  debts  to  nay.'  Speaking  to 
Indeimen,  he  would  Bay :  '  x  ou  arc  soiuetuiies 
man  in  the  path  of  duty  in  looking  into  your 
hdflBW,  than  into  yonr  Bibles.  All  tfings  should 
Im  aone  decently  and  in  onler.'  Ludicrous  storic-s 
tn  told  of  people  who,  from  hearing  so  much 
■boat  him,  imaged  his  influence  must  be  para- 
ntoaitt  in  every  quarter.  A  sentimental-looking 
iaif  one  tnoming  made  her  entrfe  into  bis  study  in 
IIm  mcait  solemn  manner.  Advancing  by  measured 
tUf  towards  the  preacher,  she  b^an :  '  Divine 
■heiihtird ' 

*  Pon  my  word,  ma'am ! ' 

'  I  hear  you  have  great  influence  with  the  royal 
Cunilv.' 

'  Wall,  ma'am,  and  did  you  hear  anything  else  ? ' 

'  Now,  seriously,  sir — my  son  has  most  wonder- 
ful poetic  poweia.  Sir,  bis  poetry  is  of  a  sublime 
«dci^— -  '■'•  ■riginal,  fine  ! 

Hill  to  himself:  'Well,  I  wonder  what 

will  cu^.-.  ...-:  . '  and  his  visitor  continued  : 

'  Yofi,  sir,  poison  the  liberty,  and  I  therefore 
^Jied  to  ask  yon  to  get  him  made  poet  laureate  I' 
^    'Ma'am,  yuu  might  as  well  ask  me  to  get  him 
archbishop    of    Canterbury  1 '     Whereupon 

I  colloquy  temtinated. 

Another  day,  a  foreigner  was  announced,  who 
itb  :  '  Meester  Hill,  I  have  heard  you  are 
kWHidciful  greut,  goot  man — can  do  anyting.' 

'  Ibfqr  on  ua  1  tnen  I  must  be  a  wonderful  man 


'Yd,  lUCL  (0  yon  are  a  very  wonderful  man  ;  so 
I  etSl  to  tJkyvn  to  maie  my  ambassador  do  hit 

'Sic,  I  can  aasurs  yon  I  have  not  the  honour  of 

_  him.' 
'  Oil,  sare,  but  he  regard  a  letter  from  you.' 
'  Sii^  I  can  have  no  possible  influence  with  him, 
utd  cannot  take  the  liberty  of  writing  to  him  on  a 
■BUeet  about  which  I  know  nothing.' 
'But,  lare,  I  will  tell  you.' 

TImd  teeing  no  other  way  of  getting  rid  of  Ids 
'  '   ir    '  '    '    !  by  saying:   'Well,  sii',  you 

ly  ,  lents  to  the  ambassador,  and 

tluu  i  (uu'M(  wni  to  do  his  duty  ;  and  that  will 
m  well  a*  writing.' 
^Voy  goot,  Bare— goot-day.' 
He  w«»  very  eevere  in  rebuking  hypocrisy,  and 
penons  who  had  disgraced  their  religious 
uon  Itt  some  tliscreditjil>le  action.  An  indi- 
tUuI  in  this  predicament  met  him  one  morning  as 
Iw  WW  going  out,  and  saluted  him  with  :  '  How  do 
jroa  dcL  Mr  Hill,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  onco 
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'  Wkat  >  ar'n't  yon  hanged  yet  7 '  waa  the  reply. 
An  '   '  iitinomiuniam,  who  was  rather 

lied  liim  one  day:  'Now,  do 
II  glnsa  of  spirits  will  diivo 
;  / ' 
•Ki>  uuiv|-.L.  ...    ii.r  there  is  none  in  it !  * 
Ik  lady,  who  led  ratlier  a  g.iy  aud  wurMly  life, 
■B  rrnmrVcl  t.)  liiiti :    'Oh!   I  am  afraid  Kst, 
be  saved ! ' 

r  vou  sny  so,'  answered  Uill, 

I  for  you,  1  assure  you.' 

addi'essing  a  number  of 

fiuXiiUt  fut  tiio  iiiiuisliy,  and  said  :  'I  will  tell 

laatoTjr.  A  barber,  having  amassed  a  comfortable 


independence,  retired  to  his  native  place,  where 
he  became  a  preacher  in  a  small  chapeL  Another 
person  from  the  same  village  being  similarly  fortu- 
nate, settled  there  also,  and  attended  the  ministry 
of  the  barber.  Wanting  a  new  wig,  he  said  to  his 
pastor  :  "  You  might  as  well  make  it  for  me,"  to 
wliich  he  assented.  The  wig  was  sent  home,  badly 
made,  but  charKed  at  nearly  double  the  usual 
price.  The  good  man  said  nothing ;  but  when 
anything  particularly  profitable  escaped  the  lips  of 
the  preacher,  he  observed  to  himself :  "  Excellent — 
but,  oh  I  the  wip."  When  the  barber  prayed  with 
apparent  unction,  he  also  thought  this  should 
touch  my  heart,  but,  oh  I  th«  wig.  Now,  my  dear 
youn^  brethren,  whenever  you  are  placed,  remev^iir 
the  vng  /' 

The  anecdotes  recorded  above  of  tliis  celebrated 
divine  may  be  depended  on  for  their  authenticity ; 
but  it  is  otherwise  with  a  host  of  other  sayings 
aecribcd  to  binu  It  is  related  that  he  used,  in  the 
pulpit,  to  make  personal  allusions  to  bis  wife,  as  an 
example  of  the  tranaitorincss  of  beauty  and  the 
necessity  of  humility  and  self-depreciation.  In 
lecturing  on  the  vanities  of  dress,  he  is  repotted  to 
have  said :  '  Ladies  love  fine  capa ;  so  does  Mrs 
Hill  Ye.stenlay,  came  home  a  tive-guinea one  ;  but 
she  will  never  wear  it,  for  I  poked  it  into  the  fire, 
bandbox  and  alL'  On  one  Sunday  morning,  the 
some  veracious  chroniclers  represent  him  as  apos- 
trophising his  wife,  when  entering  chapel,  with  : 
'  Here  comes  my  wife  with  a  chest  of  drawers  on 
her  head  !  She  went  out  to  buy  tliem,  and  spent 
all  her  money  in  that  hoity-toity  bonnet ! ' 

These  pleasant  little  stories,  like,  unfortunately, 
many  other  goo<l  things  related  of  different  people, 
are  purely  lictitious.  The  subject  of  them  was 
amused  with  the  generality  of  them,  but  expressed 
great  imlignation  on  learning  the  speeches  ascribed 
to  him  in  reference  to  Mrs  Uill.  '  It  is  an  abomin- 
able untruth,'  he  would  exclaim,  '  derogatory  to 
my  character  as  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman — 
they  would  make  me  out  a  bear  ! ' 

In  the  course  of  his  ministry,  Rowland  Hill  paid 
three  visits  to  Scotland,  the  last  in  1824.  On  the 
first  two  occasions  he  delivered  sermons  to  immense 
crowds  in  the  Edinburj-h  Circus,  and  also  on  the 
Calton  Uill,  besides  visiting  Glasgow  and  Paisley. 
His  style  of  preacliing  was  rather  a  novelty  in  the 
north,  where  the  smooth  rounded  pcrio<ls  of  Blair 
and  Kobertson  hail,  for  many  years,  formed  the 
models  of  pulpit  eloquence.  It  was,  moreover, 
made  the  subject  of  anuiia<lversion  by  tlio  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church,  who  issued  a  'pastoral 
admonition'  against  conntenimciiig  such  irre)ndar 
and  itinerant  preachers  as  Rowland  Uill  and  his 
coadjutors,  the  Haldanes.  In  connection  with  this 
subject,  it  is  related  of  him  tliat,  on  liis  being 
a.sked  the  reason  why  his  carriage-horses  bore  such 
Bti-uiige  names  (one  ol  the  quadnipeds  being  denomi- 
nateilOrt/tT,  and  the  other  Decorum),  he  answered  : 
'  Oh,  they  said  in  tlie  north,  "  Mr  Uill  rides  upon 
the  backs  of  order  and  decorum;"  so  I  called  one  of 
my  horses  Order,  and  the  other  Decorum,  that  thejr 
uiJght  tell  the  truth  in  one  way,  if  they  did  not  in 
another.' 

Rowknd  Hill  married,  in  1773,  Mise  Maty 
Tudway,  of  Somersetshire,  with  whom  he  lived 
happily  for  a  space  of  nearly  sixty  years.  She 
dieil  in  August  1630,  aud  wiis  followed  shortly 
afterwards  by  her  husb.'md,  who  deported  on  11th 
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April  1833,  in  his  eighty-eighth  year.  Almost 
to  the  last  he  maintained  liis  mental  vigour 
unimnaired,  and  delivered  his  last  sermon  in  Surrey 
chapel  little  more  than  a  week  previous  to  his 
decease.  Though  so  popular  and  renowned  as  a 
preacher,  his  literary  productions  are  few ;  but 
the  principal  one,  his  Village  Dialogw^,  will,  from 
the  vigour  and  raciness  of  humour  which  it  dis- 
plays, interest  all  classes  of  readers,  a|>art  from 
any  religious  predilectiona 

THE   LAST   OF   THB   OEORaBS. 

The  faults  of  character  belonging  to  George  IV. 
have  of  late  years  been  largely  uiststed  on,  and 
perhaps  it  is  not  possible  to  extenuate  them  in 
any  great  degree.  It  is,  however,  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that,  because  a  man  is  a  voluptuary, 
and  more  remarkable  for  good  manners  than  good 
morals,  ho  thertfore  is  a  person  wholly  bad.  There 
really  is  no  such  being  as  one  wholly  bad,  or 
■wholly  good  either.  A  human  being  is  a  mixture  of 
various  and  often  apparently  incongruous  elements, 
one  relieving  and  rc<lecming  another,  sometimes  one 
assuming  a  predominance  and  sometimes  another, 
very  much  as  the  accidental  provocations  of  external 
circumstances  may  determine.  It  was  so  with  this 
monarch,  as  it  was  with  the  humblest  of  his  sul)- 
jecta.  In  hit  lifetime,  one  often  heard  both  of 
pleasant  things  said,  and  of  amiable  things  done, 
by  the  king.  His  restoration  of  the  forfeited  Scotch 
peerages  in  1824  was  a  jjiece  of  pure  generosity 
towaras  men  who  were  suffering  through  no  faults 
of  their  own.  When  that  measure  was  determined 
on,  the  representative  of  a  forfeited  baronet  of  1715 
applied  for  a  like  extension  of  the  royal  grace. 
Though  equally  suit^ible  from  the  fact  of  the  family 
having  purchased  back  their  ancestral  lands,  it 
was  refused  by  the  ministers  ;  but  the  king,  on 
bearing  of  it,  insisted  on  the  gentleman  lieing 
gratified.  This  wc  can  tell  on  the  authority  of  a 
pcraon  very  nearly  concerned  in  the  matter. 

In  Mrs  Sfiitliews's  Memoirs  of  her  husliaml  is  an 
anecdote  shewing  conclusively  a  very  great  deal  of 
good-nature  in  the  king.  The  oM  Poli.'h  dwarf, 
Count  Boniwla.«ki,  was,  through  Mathews's  exer- 
tions, brought  to  Carlton  House  to  see  the  king, 
■who  had  kno«Ti  him  many  years  before.  The  two 
visitors,  a  dwarf  and  a  player,  were  treated  by  the 
king  with  great  kindness,  and,  more  than  this,  with 
much  considerate  itelicacy.  It  was  in  July  1821, 
when  the  approaching  coronation  and  some  less 
pleasant  matter.^  were  greatly  occupying  the  royal 
mind.  When  Boniwlaski  came  away,  Mathews 
found  him  in  tears,  and  learned  that  it  was  entirely 
owing  to  the  kindness  the  king  had  manife8tc<l 
towards  him.  While  tlie  two  were  for  a  little 
while  apart,  the  king  had  taken  the  opportunity  to 
inquire  il'  the  little  count  required  any  pecuniary 
help  to  make  his  latter  days  coinfnrtalile,  avowing 
his  desire  to  supply  whatever  was  neccsaarj'.  The 
king  had  also  oU'eivd  to  shew  his  coronation-robes 
to  the  dwjuf,  and  further  asked  if  he  retained  any 
recollection  of  a  favourite  valet  of  his,  whom  he 
named.  'The  count  pnifessing  a  perfect  remem- 
branco  of  the  man,  the  king  said  :  "  Ho  is  now, 
poor  fellow,  on  his  death-bed.  I  saw  hiin  this 
inoming,  and  mentioned  your  expected  visit.  He 
expressed  a  great  de.°iro  to  see  you,  which  I  ven- 
tured to  promise  he  should  do ;  for  I  have  such  a 
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regard  for  him,  that  I  would  gratify  his  last  hours 
as  much  as  possible.  Will  you,  count,  do  me  the 
favour  of  paying  my  poor  faithful  servant  a  short 
visit  f  He  is  even  now  expecting  you.  I  hope  you 
will  not  refu.se  to  indulge  a  poor,  suffering,  dying 
creature."  The  count  of  course  expressed  his 
perfect  readiness  to  obey  the  king's  wishes. 

'  Boruwla-ski  was  first  shewn  the  robes,  and  then 
conducted  to  the  chamber  of  the  sick  man,  which 
was  litted  up  with  cvenr  comfort  and  core  ;  a  nurse 
anil  imother  attendant  m  waiting  upon  the  sufferer. 
When  the  count  was  announced,  the  poor  invalid 
desirc<l  to  be  propped  up  in  his  bed  Ho  was  so 
changed  by  time  and  sickness,  that  the  count  no 
longer  recognised  the  face  with  wliicli  his  memory 
was  familiar.  The  nurse  and  attendant  having 
retired  into  an  adjoining  room,  the  dying  man  (for 
such  he  was,  and  felt  himself  to  be)  expres-sed  the 
great  obligntinn  he  felt  at  such  a  visit,  and  spoke 
most  gratefully  of  him  whom  he  designated  the  but 
of  mattert ;  told  the  count  of  all  tlic  king's  goodness 
to  him,  and,  indeed,  of  his  unifonn  Ifenevolence  to 
all  that  depended  upon  him  ;  mentioned  that  hi« 
majesty,  during  the  long  course  of  his  jxwr  servant's 
illness,  notwillistanding  the  circumstances  that  liad 
agitated  himself  so  long,  his  nimieroos  duties  and 
cares,  his  present  anxieties  and  forthcoming  cere- 
monies, had  never  omitted  to  visit  his  bedside  twict 
every  day,  not  for  a  moment  merely,  but  long 
enough  to  soothe  and  comfort  him,  and  to  see  that 
he  had  everything  necessary  and  desirablo,  telling 
him  all  particulars  of  himself  that  were  interesting 
It)  an  old  and  attached  servant  and  humble  friend. 
This  account  was  so  genuine  in  its  style,  and  so 
affecting  in  its  relation,  that  it  deeply  touched  the 
heart  of  the  listener.  Tlio  dying  man,  feeling 
exhaustion,  put  an  end  to  the  interview  by  telling 
the  count  that  he  only  prayeil  to  live  long  enough 
to  greet  his  dear  master  after  his  coronation — ^to 
hear  that  the  ceremony  had  been  performed  with 
due  honour,  and  without  any  interruption  to  his 
dignitv — and  that  then  he  was  ready  to  die  in 
peace. 

Mrs  Matliews  adils  :  '  Poor  Bomwloski  retnmed 
to  the  royal  i>re»ence,  as  I  have  related,  utterly 
sulKhied  by  the  foregoing  scene  ;  upon  which  every 
feeling  heart  will,  I  am  persuaded,  make  its  own 
comment,  unmixed  with  party-spirit  or  prejudice.'* 

FBANCIS   HORNER. 

To  the  rising  generation,  the  name  of  Fronci* 
Horner  is  comparatively  little  known,  though  as 
the  friend  of  Jeffrey,  Brougham,  and  Sydney  .Smith, 
a  contributor  to  the  Edinhnrgk  lieriew,  ami  a  bril- 
liant and  influential  speaker  on  the  side  of  the 
Whigs,  in  the  House  of  Commonis  his  name  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  political  and  litenirf 
history  of  the  early  part  of  the  present  century. 
Cut  off  by  an  insidious  and  con.su  mi  iig  disease  at 
the  premature  ago  of  thirty-eight,  in  the  very 
flower  of  his  parliamentary  reputation,  he  had  not 
yet  so  for  matured  his  powers  as  to  leave  liehind 
a  durable  imjiress  of  his  character  and  abilitiex. 
Yet  the  universal  regret  by  which  the  tidings  of 
liis  death  were  received  at  the  time,  testify  how 
exalted  were  the  hopes  which  the  intelligence  of 
lus  countrymen  hod  entertained  respecting  him— 

*  Uanoiri  oj  Charia  MalhcyM,  1638,  iii.  237. 
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Imt'fs  which   a  perusal   of  his   literary   remains, 

I  in  amount  as  these  are,  induce  lis  to  pro- 

'■  fo  have  been  thoroughly  juBtifiahle. 

The  history  of  this  brilmnt  young  man  is  not 

niTirli  HiviT«i(ie<l  hy  incident     His  father  was  a 

«  "it  in  the  city  of  Rlinburgh,  and 

1  his  education  in  the  lliph  Scliool 

'.     ■  .  the  rectorship  of  the  distinj,aiishcd 

•'  1    :  .  Dr  Adam.     Alwnvs  of  a  studious, 

in,  he  rarely  mincled  in  the  pporta 

S  among  w'liom.  however,  he  held 

U.-   ,  .   ..  ,  i  .V  .  iiiinence  of  Ix'ing  tlio  dux  or  hc«d- 

diouir.  The  Vpent  of  his  mind,  from  the  first,  seems 

•  ■■  hifa  towards  a  prjft'rsion  to  which  the 

■  jj  formed  a  leading  adjunct,  and  he 

chose    that   of   an    advocate  at    the 

With  the  view  of  getting  rid  of  his 

•ent,  hie  father  sent  him,  when  about 

■tu,  to  an  academy  at  Shacklewell,   near 

a,  conducted   by  a  Mr  Hewlett,  who  suc- 

cd  eo  well  in  smoothing  down    tlie    young 

a'»  Doric,  that  in  after-life  it  is  said  to 

•  been  perfectly  indistinpuishnble.     Returning 

I  Edinburgh,  he  commenced  his  legal  studies,  and 

I  doe  time  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Faculty 

F  Advocatea.    Here  his  avocations  and  sympathies 

Tly  brooght  him  into  close  fellowship  with 

I  Jeffrey,  and  the  rest  of  that  brilliant  coterie 

embraced  eo  enthusiastically  the  cause  of 

,  and  established  the  Edinburgh  Review  as 

I'fmnnalgatoT  of  their  sentiments.    He  was  ako 

of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the 

"  itire  Society,  a  debating  association  in  E^in- 

which  then  included  some   of  the  most 

oratorical  and  literary  talent  in   Great 

After  ptsctising  for  Bome  time  as  an  advocate, 
VMolv^  on  qualifying  himself  for  the  English 
u  affording  a  'Wtter  field  for  his  talcnt«, 
alto  aa  opening  up  to  him  more  readily  the 
of  distinction  in  public  life.  He  accordingly 
to  London,  where  he  entered  himself 
■  •  rtodent  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  was  called 
.to  tlio  leir  in  1807,  having  the  previous  year 
I'-d  to  ftfirliamcnt  for  the  borongli  of 
ii  Cornwall,  through  the  influence  of 
i  livuiy  Petty,  afterwanls  the  Murqui!'  of  Lans- 
'.  He  subsequently  sat  successively  in  three 
parliaments,  the  last  place  for  which  ho  was 
jd  being  St  Mawes,  m  Cornwall.  During  a 
of  about  ten  years,  he  distinguishwl  himself 
coe  of  the  most  effective  members  of  llic  Opfosi- 
on  all  qne«tions  of  commercial  polity,  and 
a^tn  wpecially  those  relating  to  the  currency. 
Tmrunls  the  end  of  I8I6,  his  constitution,  never 
fubiiat,  h^axi  visibly  to  give  way,  and  in  the  hope 
ii{  i»*«i.iMi4;;ii-  hi-  hi-.ihh,  he  was  recommended 
to  tiy  -  of  a  southern  climate. 

He  ace  ., .   :  ''  Il*lyi  ^T"!  *<"^''  "P  ^''' 

•bode  at  Puia,'  where  l"<jr  u  time  he  was  cheered  by 
lb*  ■lilKMIllii ' '  of  convalescence.  These,  however, 
i  the  difliculty  of  brvathing, 
I  his  malady,  having  returned 
. ,  he  eitpireii  on  the  evening 
Miry  1817. 

•  d  in  England  by  his  death 

■  1.     ElcKiuent  tributes  to  his 

'   "■  the  House  of  Commons 

ling,  and  others  ;  but  it 

,  ^  the  personal  friends  to 


fniTdd  foil 
•ad  other  t  ■■ 
wkh  rawi* 
•fattordjiy 
Tke  irp 
«««i«atn 


Vri, 


whom  he  had  endeared  himself  by  the  uprightness 
and  amiability  of  his  disposition,  tliat  his  loss  was 
most  sensiblv  felt  Sydney  Smith  used  to  declu« 
of  him,  that  ne  had  the  ten  commandments  written 
in  liis  face,  which  bore  so  thoroughly  the  impress 
of  virtue  and  honesty,  that  as  the  clerical  wag 
remarked,  no  jury  could  possibly  convict  him  on 
any  charge,  and  he  might  consequently  commit 
all  sorts  of  crimes  with  impunity.  His  talents  as 
an  orator,  statesman,  and  scholar  were  only  exceeded 
by  the  modesty  which  characterised  his  whole 
deportment  Had  he  survived,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  he  would  have  attained  to  the  highest 
offices  in  the  state,  and  handed  down  his  name  to 
posterity  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  industrious 
of  our  political  economists.  But,  like  Henry  Kirke 
Wiite  and  John  Keats,  whom,  however,  he  only  \ 
resembled  in  the  gentleness  and  goodness  of  his  dis- 
position, the  brightness  of  the  morning  of  his  life 
was  prematurely  extinguished,  and  his  sun  went 
down  whilst  it  was  yet  day. 


THE  OLD  AITD  NEW  TERSIONS  OF  THE  PSALMa 

Kahum  Tate  has  a  place  in  literary  history  solely 
on  account  of  his  connection  w^ith  one  of  the  two 
authorised  versions  of  the  Psalms,  printed  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  His  merit?  would  never 
liare  given  him  a  niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame, 
bnt  for  that  authorisation. 

The  Psalms  of  David  have,  individually  and 
partially,  been  translated  into  an  English  lyrical 
form  by  many  persons ;  but  the  collections  best 
known  are  the  'old  version'  and  the  *  new  version' 
— the  one  under  the  names  of  Stemhold  and 
Hopkins,  the  other  under  those  of  Brady  and  Tate. 
Thomas  Stemhold,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIU., 
being,  as  Warton  says,  'of  a  serious  disposition, 
atid  an  enthusiast  to  the  reformation,  was  much 
offended  at  the  lascivious  ballads  which  prevailed 
among  the  courtiera  ;  and  with  a  laudable  desire 
to  check  these  indecencies,  undertook  a  metrical 
version  of  the  Psalter — "thinking  thereby,"  says 
Anthony  Wood,  "that  the  courtiers  woiild  sing 
them  instead  of  their  sonnets  ;  but  they  did  not, 
oTily  some  few  excepting.'"  Stemhold  translated 
thirty-seven  of  the  Psidms ;  and  they  were 
published  collectively  in  154!! — '  dmwen  into 
English  metre,'  as  the  title-pnge  exprc.ascd  it 
Some  few  yeai-s  after  this,  John  Hopkins  (of  whom 
VL-ry  little  is  known)  translated  fifty-eiyht  Psalms 
from  the  Hebrew,  different  from  those  which  hod 
been  taken  in  hand  by  Stemhold  ;  and  in  1662 
ajipeared  The  WhoU  Book  of  Ptalmn,  tolUcted 
into  English  metre,  by  Thomat  Stemhold,  John 
Hopkini,  and  otheri.  Set  forth  and  allowed  to  be 
sung  in  all  Churches  before  and  after  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayer,  and  aUo  before  and  after  Sermons. 
To  this  day,  it  is  a  matter  of  controversy  how  the 
wonl  '  allowed '  is  to  be  understoofl  here  ;  but 
M  hellier  the  collection  received  Episcopal  author- 
inntion  or  not,  it  came  into  general  use,  and  was  in 
after-years  regularly  printed  with  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  Tlie  Psalms,  however,  under- 
went such  repeated  changes  in  wonls  and  general 
style,  that  Stemhold  and  Hopkins  would  hardly 
liave  recognised  their  own  work.  As  originally 
written,  gome  of  the  words  and  phrases  were  of 
such  a  character  that,  though  perhaps  not  notice- 
able at  the  time,  they  grated  on  the  taste  of  a  latei 
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age.    The  following  cianiplea  are  from  four  of  the 
^alnu: 

For  why  thoir  hartos  were  nothyng  bent, 

To  him  nor  to  his  trade  ; 
Hot  yet  to  keep  nor  to  perfonne 

The  Covenant  that  was  made  I 

What !  b  his  soodoess  clean  decaid 

For  ever  and  a  day  t 
Or  is  his  iiromise  now  delaid, 

And  doth  his  truth  decay  T 

Confound  them  that  do  apply 

And  sceke  to  make  my  shame ; 
And  at  my  harme  do  laugh,  and  ciy 

So,  to,  there  goes  the  game  I 

Why  dost  withdraw  thy  hand  aback. 

Aid  hide  it  in  thy  lap|)e  ? 
O  pluck  it  out,  and  be  not  slack. 

To  give  tluj/oe  a  rappe  I 

The  last  of  these  four  veises  is  addressed  to  the 
Deity  I  The  old  veision,  even  alter  nil  the 
drcssina-iip  it  received,  was  a  very  poor  affair ; 
but  Bishop  Seeker  said  a  good  word  for  it  He 
contended  that  the  Psalms,  thus  set,  suited  the 
common  people,  for  whom  they  were  intended. 
'  The  plainer  they  are,  the  sooner  they  imderstond 
them ;  the  lower  their  style  is,  the  better  is  it 
levelled  to  their  capacities ;  and  the  heavier  they 
go.  the  more  easily  can  they  keep  pace  with  thenu 
Nicholas  Brady,  bom  in  Ireland  in  1650,  made  a 
new  metrical  translation  of  some  of  the  Psabus ; 
and  Nahum  Tate,  also  bom  in  Ireland  about  tiic 
same  year,  translated  others.  It  is,  however,  not 
now  known  who  prepared  that  'new  version' 
which  comprises  the  labours  of  Brady,  Tate,  (uid 
others  left  unmentioue<L  Tate  was,  for  a  time, 
poet-laureate.  A  severe  critic  has  characterised 
nim  as  'the  author  of  the  woi'st  alterations  of 
Bbakspeorc,  the  worst  version  of  the  Psalms  of 
David,  and  the  worst  continuation  of  a  great  poetn 
(Abialom  and  Adiilojih«[)  extant;'  but  this  is 
going  a  little  too  fax  in  reference  to  the  Psalms. 
These  translations  are,  nevertheless,  rather  spirit- 
less. Dr  Watts  received  a  letter  from  his  brother, 
in  which  the  latter  said : — '  Tate  and  Brady  still 
keep  near  the  same  pace.  I  know  not  what  bcfi.st 
they  ride  (one  that  v»-iU  be  content  to  carry  double) ; 
btit  I  am  Buro  it  is  no  Pegasus.  There  is  in  them 
a  miglity  deficiency  of  tliat  life  and  soul  which  nre 
ncccRBarj'  to  rouse  our  fancies  and  kindle  and  fire 
our  passions.'  More  modem  versions  of  the  Psalms 
are  now  very  krgely  usetl  in  English  churches  ; 
but  OS  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  have  not  made 
any  combined  move  in  the  matter,  the  version  of 
Brady  and  Tate  is  still  bound  up  with  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer. 


AUGUST  13. 

8t  Hippolytos,  martyr,  262.  St  CassUji,  marlyr.  St 
Badegundot,  queen  of  France,  687.  Bt  Wighert,  abbot 
and  oonfeiior,  abaul  747. 

Uom.—Pr  William  Wolton,  author  of  R^eeliotu 
vn  Ancient  and  Mmlem  Lcaminij,  1666,  Wrtntham, 
Suffoli ;  Matthew  Tcrrasnou,  jurist,  1669,  Lyom ; 
Antoinc-Laurcnt  LaToisier,  emmcot  chemist,  174.3, 
Pari$;  AddoiJo,  consort  of  William  IV.  of  Knglaml, 
1792,  Upper  Saxony. 
SIO 


Died. — Tiberias  II.,  Roman  emperor,  582,  Conitanti- 
nople;  Emperor  Louis  II.,  875,  Milan;  Pope  Sixtus  lY., 
1484  ;  Francis  Peck,  antiquary,  1743,  Oodetry,  Leicester- 
thire ;  Henri  Lonis  dn  Homcl,  naloral  philosopher,  1782, 
Parit;  Dr  Gilbert  Stuart,  historian,  1786,  MuueUmrgh; 
Bobert  Plomcr  Ward,  norelist,  1846. 

A»   EABTHQUAKE   IK   SCOTLAHD. 

Earthquakes  are  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  the 
Britislt  Isles,  or,  at  least,  such  as  are  of  sutRcient 
violence  to  attract  attention.  Scientific  observers 
have  not  yet  arrived  at  any  very  definite  result  as 
to  the  causes  of  these  phenomena  ;  but  it  is  known 
that,  when  begun,  they  take  the  form  of  an  eorth- 
waivt,  propagate<i  over  a  large  area  in  a  very 
small  space  of  time.  Observers  in  distant  towns, 
frightened  by  what  they  see  and  hear,  seldom  can 
tell  to  a  second,  or  even  a  minute,  when  these 
shocks  occur ;  but  if  the  times  were  accurately 
noted,  it  would  probably  be  found  that  the  ahocka 
occur  at  consecutive  instants  along  a  lino  of  coimtiy. 
Among  the  small  number  of  recorded  corthqu-ikes 
in  Great  Britain,  that  of  1816  takes  rather  a  notable 
place.  At  about  eleven  o'clock  on  the  evening 
of  the  13th  of  August,  shocks  were  felt  over  neorlv 
the  whole  of  the  north  of  Scotland.  The  Scottish 
newspapers  gave  accounts  which,  varying  in  det^ 
agreed  in  general  results.  From  Abcnleen,  a  letter 
said  :  '  Wliere  we  sat,  the  house  was  shaken  to  the 
foundation  ;  the  heaviest  articles  of  furniture  were 
moved  ;  and  a  rumbling  noise  was  heard,  such  as 
if  some  heavy  bodies  were  rolling  along  the  root 
In  many  houses  the  beUs  were  set  ringing,  and  the 
agitation  of  the  wires  continued  visible  for  some 
time  after  the  cessation  of  the  shock.  It  has  been 
described  to  \xs,  by  one  who  was  in  Lisbon  at  that 
time,  as  exactly  resembling  the  commencement  of 
the  earthquake  in  that  city  on  the  6th  of  June 
1807.'  This  Aberdeen  letter  states  that  the  shock 
lasted  only  six  seconds,  and  seemed  to  travel  from 
south-south-east  to  north-north-west  A  letter  from 
Perth  said :  '  Persons  in  bed  felt  a  sensible  agitiition, 
or  rather  concussion,  in  an  upward  direction  ;  and 
if  the  bed  happened  to  be  in  contact  with  the  wall, 
a  lateral  shock  was  also  felt  In  some  houses,  the 
chairs  and  tables  moved  backwards  and  forwards, 
and  even  the  beUs  were  set  ringing.  Birds  in  cages 
were  thrown  down  from  the  sticks  on  which  they 
were  perched,  and  exhibited  evident  signs  of  fear.' 
A  writer  at  Montroee  said  :  '  The  leaves  of  folding- 
tables  were  heard  to  rattle  ;  the  fire-irons  rang 
against  the  fenders,  bells  in  rooms  and  passages 
were  set  rincing,  in  many  kitchens  the  coofang 
utensils  and  dishes  mode  a  noise,  and  next  morning 
many  of  the  doors  were  found  difficult  to  open. 
One  gentleman  observed  his  bookcase  move  from 
the  wall,  and  fall  back  again  to  it  .  .  .  Many 
leaped  from  bed,  imagining  their  houses  wiere 
falfiug ;  wliile  others  ran  down  stairs  in  great 
anxiety,  supposing  that  some  accident  hod  happened 
in  the  lower  part  of  their  houses.  In  this  neigh- 
bourhood, two  eiciaemen,  who  were  on  the  watch 
for  smugglers,  whom  they  expected  in  a  certain 
direction/liad  loin  down  on  Uie  ground  ;  and  when 
the  shock  took  place,  one  of  them  leaped  up,  calling 
to  his  companion  :  "Tlicre  they  ore,  for  ifeel  the 
ground  shiiking  under  their  horses'  feet'"  FoRM 
Strothoani,  Diiig«'all,  the  Corse  of  Qowrie^  ana 
other  towns  and  districtj,  liad  a  similar  tolo  to  UsU. 
At  Dunkeld,  the  liquor  wojs  shaken  oat  of  Um 
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a»  a  (kmilj  tat  at  supper.  At  Dornoch,  there 
wms  a  — """^  croHing  a  nonow  port  of  the  Firth, 
vltlt  time  aidiM  at  one  end  for  small  reaaels  to 

E  under ;  tiMtee  arekes  were  thrown  down.  At 
fcroefB,  vonai  fainted,  and  many  were  teen  in 
thm  ittntta  almatt  naked,  calling  oat  that  their 
hiUnn  bad  been  lolled  in  their  arms.  Many 
!■., 'mil  ■%!>  daauwed,  and  almost  the  whole  were 
bj"  the  inbafaitanta,  who  fled  under  an 
n  that  a  second  anock  might  occur.  .  .  . 
Ttte  ««U>  of  many  hoiuea  were  rent  from  top  to 
frnttrmi,  cad  aerend  of  the  largest  atones  thrown 
down  on  the  root'  One  of  the  scared  inhabitants 
■*TT**"-^,  that '  he  waa  toeaed  in  hia  bed,  as  he  had 
■cm  been  toaaed  out  at  tiea,  for  full  five  minutos  ;' 
lad  ctha  Indicroos  miastatcmenta  of  a  aimilor  kind 
vera  made.    There  ia  no  evidence  that  any  lirea 
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B&WKaa   IS   THE   OLDBK   TIME. 

Of  all  the  oonntiy  sports  apnertoining  to  the 
Vfgef  elanet  daring  the  middle  ages,  ban-king 
OH^  be  fairly  considered  as  the  most  dikinctively 
■rfMoostic  It  was  attended  with  great  expense  ; 
ita  pncticc  was  overlaid  with  a  jargon  of  terms, 
■II  necBwary  to  be  learned  by  the  gentleman 
who    ^  "t    himself    for    the    company    of 

oOmt-  1 ;  and  thus  hawking,  in  the  course 

ai  etntoncB,  tjccome  a  aemi-science,  to  be  acauired 
bj  a  eOMideaible  amount  of  patience  and  study. 

Btnrkiztg  in  Europe  appears  to  have  originated 
wUi  the  northern  nations,  and  to  havegrown  into 
iai{Kirtaac«>  ^iL.r:'.-  n^th  themselves.  The  training 
of  a  hawk  Id  was  an  essential  part  of  the 

timtaldaa  <  .      ^S  S^xob  nobleman ;    and  a 

pnaent  of  a  well-tiamed  hawk  was  a  gift  to  be 
wokomed  by  a  Ung  Our  Edward  the  Confessor 
•pent  the  larger  part  of  the  time  he  did  not  con- 
•OSM  in  (tadv  in  the  sports  of  hunting  or  hawking ; 
mui  Alfred  the  Great  is  reported  to  have  written 
a  Imoliee  on  the  last-named  sport.  It  was,  how- 
rrtr,  thcee  enthusiastic  sportsmen,  the  early  Nor- 
num  ktqgi  and  nobles,  who  carried  the  art  to 
vtateMaOf  uul  estAblistied  its  rules  and  customs  ; 
tavniiag  s  language  for  falconry,  and  surrounding 
it  vifh  an  (he  fmnolism  of  tiie  stately  rule  of 
fewkUtjr. 

To  be  eeen  bearing  a  hawk  on  the  hand,  was  to 
\m  mm  ia  tlic  true  uiorai'ter  of  a  gentleman  ;  and 
the  Ki>de  of  the  hawk-bearer  was  known  also  by 
the  ubd  be  bore.  Tlius,  the  gcrfaloun  was  appro- 
tiriafled  to  a  king ;  the  falcon-gentle,  to  a  prince  ;  the 
taleen  of  the  rock,  to  a  duke  ;  the  jieregrinc-falcon, 
to  an  eari ;  the  merlin,  to  a  lady ;  and  so  on  through 
the  luiMlW  wA  "■"  t^oahawk  was  pennitted 
tn  the  jranMD  ;  ,  to  a  young  man  ;  while 

Om  tKtkatcej  •erriii^-iu'.'u  were  allownl  to  practise 
Willi  llw  kMtnL  nieita  were  permitted  the  spar- 
rvw^havk,  but  tV-  t.--!'"-  r.i,.,v.v  v^re,  of  course, 
allcMRd  to  nae  I  >  their  rank  ; 

aad  tk^  love  u!  :...  .,  .:,„:..  ,  lie  of  display, 
a«  eetirieed  by  many  writeiv  of  their  own  era.  In 
ipoen  on  the  evil  time-  of  E<lward  II.,  presen'ed 
theAochenl  'Ivocatcj' Library,  Edin- 

i]^theKOtti  itis  that — 

abbota  and  pnors  do  uain*  their  rights, 
Xber  ride  with  hawk  and  Eoond,  and  ooonterfeit 

•Thsiis.  lataplnrt. 


Piers  Plowman  is  equally  loud  against  their  appear- 
ing with  '  on  heap  of  houndes  at  their  heels  ;'  and 
Chaucer  says : 

•  They  ride  cour»eni  like  knigbta, 
With  hawks  ami  with  hounds.' 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  the  bishop  of  Ely 
attcndeii  the  service  of  the  church  in  the  great 
abbey  at  Bermondscy,  Sonthwork,  leaving  his  hawk 
on  its  perch  in  the  cloister  ;  the  hawk  was  stolen 
whde  tLere,  and  the  bishop  solemnly  excommuni- 
cated the  thieves.  Had  tney  been  caught,  they 
would  have  been  rigorously  treated  by  the  lawa^ 
for  their  crime  hnd  been  mode  felony.  If  a  hawk 
was  on  any  occasion  lost,  the  finder  was  compelled  to 
make  it  known  to  the  sheriff  of  his  county,  that  its 
noble  owner  mi^ht  recover  it,  or  the  finder  was  liable 
to  two  years'  iiuprisonment,  and  payment  of  the 
full  value  of  the  bird  ;  if  he  coidd  not  do  that,  his 
punishment  was  increased.  Fines  ako  awaited  such 
OS  carried  hawks  awarded  by  the  laws  of  the  chase 
to  the  use  only  of  men  higher  in  rank,  and  all 
kinds  of  protective  restrictions  surrounded  tlie  bird 
and  the  pastime, 

'  A  knowledge  of  hunting  and  hawking  was  an 
essential  reqaldte  in  accomplishing  the  chomcter 
of  a  knight,  wys  Wartun  ;  and  a  gentleman  rarely 
appeared  in  public  without  his  hawk  on  his  fii^ 
The  custom  was  carried  to  the  extreme  ;  and  a 
satirist  of  the  fifteenth  century  very  properly 
censures  such  as  bring  their  birds  to  church  with 
them: 

'  Into  the  church  there  come*  another  sot, 
Without  devotion  strutting  up  and  down. 
For  to  be  seen^  and  shew  oia  Drmided  coat ; 
Upon  his  fist  sits  sparrow-hawk  or  falcon.' 

This  constant  connection  of  man  and  binl  was  in 
some  d^Tce  necessitated,  that  it  might  know  its 
master's  voice,  and  be  sufficiently  familiar  with, 
and  obedient  to  him.  It  was  laid  down  as  a  ndo 
in  all  old  manuals  of  falconry,  that  the  sports- 
man constantly  attend  to  the  bird,  feed  him, 
and  train  him  daily;  and  very  minute  ore  the 
rules  laid  down  by  authors  who  have,  like  Dame 
Juliana  Bemers,  n-rillen  on  field-sports.  To  part 
with  the  hawk,  even  in  circnmstances  of  the 
utmost  extremity,  was  deemed  highly  ignominious ; 
and  by  the  ancient  laws  of  France,  a  knight  was 
forbidden  to  give  up  his  sword  and  his  hawk,  even 
OS  the  price  ot  his  Riusom. 

The  engraving  on  the  following  page,  copied  from 
the  book  on  field-sports,  published  in  1614,  and 
entitled  A  JcwMfar  OerUne,  gives  us  the  full  cos- 
tiune  of  a  hawker,  as  well  as  a  curious  specimen  of 
the  fasliion  of  the  day.  It  represents  King  James  I., 
as  his  majesty  ap[>eared  in  the  field.  He  wears  a 
high  copatain  hat  and  feather ;  a  close-fitting  jerkin, 
sloshed  and  decorated  with  bands  of  lace  ;  his 
breeches  are  in  tlie  very  height  of  fashion,  stuffed 
and  padded  to  an  enormous  extent  about  the  hip, 
tapcrinfl  toward  the  knee,  and  covered  with  lace 
and  emoroidery.  To  his  gitdlc  is  hung  the  large 
parte  in  which  the  hawker  carried  the  implements 
necessary  to  the  snort,  or  the  hood  and  jesaee 
removed  from  the  nawk,  which  was  perched  on 
the  left  hand.  This  hand  was  protected  from  the 
talons  of  the  bird  by  being  covered  with  a  thick 
glove,  often  highly  enriched  witli  needle-work  and 
■panglee.  In  ms  right  hand  the  king  carries  a 
etolL  which  was  used  to  assist  the  bearer  when 
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following  the  flight  of  the  hawk  on  foot,  in  leaping 
•  rivulet  or  ditch.  Our  Henry  VIII.  hiul  once  a 
»ery  narrow  etcape  of  his  life  when  following  his 
birrl  at  Uitchin,  in  Hertfoniiihire.  In  jumping  a 
ditch,  the  pole  brcjkc,  and  be  fell  head  fiist  into  a 
BUM  of  mml,  whirh  iiiiist  have  cmothered  him, 
bftd  not  one  of  hiA  foIlr/wcr»  leaped  in  after  him, 
•nd  with  Komc  difficulty  rcecocd  liini  from  Lis 
perilooa  situation. 


JJkMtB  I.   H  UAWKC.VO  COBTCm. 

Tlie  (IrpM  of  tlie  hawk  may  now  be  described. 
It  ctuiBi*U.'(l  of  a  close-fitting  hood  of  leather  or 
velvet,  enriched  with  needle-work,  and  surmounted 
with  a  tuft  of  coloured  feathers,  for  use  as  well  as 
ornament,  inasmuch  as  they  assisted  the  hand  in 
rcmovuig  the  hood  when  'the  quarry'  (or  birds 
for  the  hawk's  attack)  came  in  sight.  A  series  of 
Icuthcm  and  Bilkcn  straps  were  affixed  to  tlie  legs, 
to  train  tlie  hawk  in  short  flight-"!,  and  bring  him 
back  to  hand  ;  or  to  hold  him  there,  and  free  him 
entirely  for  a  counie  at  the  game,  by  means  of  the 
jesses  and  tyrrils  or  rings.  Othello  uses  a  forcible 
•imilc  from  the  practice  of  hawking,  when  speaking 
of  Ilia  wife,  he  sjij-g  : 

'  If  I  do  prove  her  hoggaid, 
Though  th.it  her  jesses  were  my  dear  hoart-stringB, 
I  M  wliiRtli."  her  off,  aud  let  her  down  the  winil. 
To  [iri'y  at  foiiiuie.' 

A  smalt  strnpifniitencd  with  rings  of  leather,  passc)! 
round  each  leg  of  the  hawk,  just  above  the  talona  ; 
they  weni  termed  Ix'wetfl,  and  each  of  them  had  a 
bell  iittiiclieil.  In  a  (light  of  hawks,  it  wns  so 
arranged  that  the  different  bells  varied  in  tone,  eo 
that '  a  consort  of  sweet  sounds'  might  be  pMduccd. 
Wo  engrave  two  specimens  of  hawk's  bells  of 
mixed  metal,  which  were  found  in  the  mud  of  the 
Thames,  and  are  still  sonorous,  one  being  an  octave 
uudiT  the  oth(^r. 
SU8 


The  imagination  kin'Ues  at  the  idea  of  a  hawk- 
ing-party  going  abroad  on  a  cheerful  April  morning, 
over  the  pleasant  fields  around  an  F-ngli«h  Iwronial 
castle,  lodiea  aotd  gentlemen  riding  giily  together, 
wlule  their  attendants  followed,  bearing  the  perches 
of  the  birds,  and  a  motley  throng  would  come  after 


hawk's  BEixa. 

at  a  respectful  distance,  to  get  a  i>eep  at  the  sports 
of  their  betters.  The  aenol  stage  on  which  the 
jday  was  played  gave  a  peculiar  elevation  and 
liveliness  to  the  scene.  A  sad  affair  it  was  for  the 
poor  herons  and  cranes  of  the  neighbouring  meres, 
but  a  right  blithsome  time  for  the  gentlefolks  who 
aimed  at  making  them  a  prey.  For  the  pacific 
King  James,  the  sport  had  a  fascination  that  seems 
to  have  thrown  every  other  pleasure  of  life  into 
the  shade. 

In  Heywood's  curious  play,  entitled  A  Wonum 
KilUd  with  Kindness,  1617,  is  a  hawking  scene,  con- 
taining a  striking  allusion  to  these  bells.  It  is  a 
vivid  picture  of  country  nobles  at  this  favourite 
sport,  and  the  dialogue  is  curious  for  the  jargon  of 
hunting-terms  used  in  it.  The  following  is  as 
much  of  the  scene  as  will  assist  the  reader  in  repro- 
ducing, to  '  his  mind's  eye,'  the  glories  of  the  hawk- 
ing-ground  in  the  days  of  James  L  : 

'Sir  Charles  Mminlford.  So;  well  cast  off:  aloft, 
aloft  1  well  flown  ! 
Oh  now  she  takes  her  at  the  sotcsf,  and  strikes  her 

down 
To  th'  earth,  like  a  swift  thonder-clap. 

Wem/uU.  She  hath  struck  tea  angels  *  oat  of  my 
way  I 

Sir  Friinr.it  Acton.  A  hnmlred  pound  from  me  t 

Sir  ('liarlrs.  What,  falconer? 

Fnlconer.  At  hand,  sir  I 

Sir  Charlts.  Now  hath  she  seiz'd  the  fowl,  and  '^ns 
top{uia«her : 
liebect  her  not :  rather  stand  still  and  cfxct  her. 
So,  seize  her  grts,  her  Jessfs,  and  her  IkIU: 
Awoy  I 

iS'ir  Francii.  My  hawk  kill'd  too  ! 

Sir  Charles.  Aye  ;  but  'two*  at  the  quart, 
Not  at  the  mount,  like  mine. 

Sir  Francis.  Judgment,  my  masters. 

Cranwell.  Yours  missed  her  at  the  /frre. 

WendalL  Aye,  but  our  Merlin  first  had  piMm'ii  tba 
fowL 
And  t»ice  renmfd  her  from  the  Hvlt,  ^H)  : 
Her  bells.  Sir  Francis,  had  not  both  one  weight, 
Nor  was  one  somi-tnno  ab<ive  the  other : 
Methinks  these  Milau  bells  do  sound  too  full,t 
And  spoil  the  mounting  of  your  hawk. 

*  It  should  bo  noted,  that  these  eentlcincn  aro  bettins 
on  the  prowess  of  their  li»«-ks.  Tlio  (vngcl  was  a  gold 
coin  of  the  Tidao  of  (w.  M.,  and  hud  its  name  from  thr 
figure  of  the  archangel  Michael  piercing  the  dracoo, 
which  was  imprcuod  on  the  obverse. 

i-  The  \x\\»  manofactured  at  Hilan  were  eonsiilatcd  to 
lie  uf  the  best  quality  and  sweetest  aoimd.  A  poitfoa  of 
silver  was  mixed  with  the  motal  nscd  in  thsir  fatriestisB. 
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Ba-CharUt.  Tislost! 

Sir  Franas.  I  gnnt  it  not    Mine  likewise  seix'd  a 
fowl 
Witliiii  licr  talotu :  and  >-ou  saw  her  paws 
Full  o(  tbe  (oathen  :  both  her  petty  tingtet, 
Aad  her  lonj;  mng/xa,  grip'd  her  more  than  other ; 
TW  yrrUtU  of  her  le^  wcro  stain'd  with  blood 
V«4  of  the  fowl  only  ;  ihe  did  ditooir\fil 
Onuin  of  her  feathcn  ;  bat  she  brake  away.' 

TIm  care  necessary  to  the  proper  training  of  a 
k«wk  has  already  been  alluded  to.  A  continuous 
attention  waa  given  to  a  favourite  bird,  so  that  i\a 
UttnttS  wildness  should  be  subdued,  and  it  become 
fmifl'*'-  to  its  master.  '  It  can  be  no  more  disgrace 
to* great  lord,'  says  Peocham,  'to  draw  a  fair  picture, 
than  tu  cat  his  hawk's  meat'  The  hawk  was  trained 
to  fly  At  the  gome,  by  means  of  a  lure  mode  in  the 
shape  of  birds'  wings,  and 
partially  fonncd  of  wing- 
feathers,  inserted  in  a 
pad  of  leather  or  velvet, 
quilted  with  needle-work, 
and  having  a  swivel-hook 
on  the  upper  part,  to 
which  a  long  cord  was 
attached  ;  the  lure  being 
thrown  upward  in  the  air, 
and  guide<l  like  a  boy's 
kite  ;  the  hawk  was  trained 
til  fly  at,  and  strike  it,  as 
if  it  was  a  real  bird ;  he 
ivna  also  trained  at  the 
Rime  time  to  desist,  and 
ruliim  to  his  master's  fist, 
nt  his  whistle.  The  bird 
could  not  get  entirely 
away  during  this  practice, 
aa  the  long  creonce  or 
string  was  appended  to 
one  leg  by  which  he  might 
be  drawn  bock.  The  fonn 
of  the  lure  is  very  clearly 
given  in  the  wood-cut  here 
copied  from  Qeffry  Whit- 
Wy's  Ckoic*  nf  Eml/Umi  and  otiur  Dcxn-ffs,  printed  ut 
Lndea  in  1686.  This  eniUeni  tyiiiflea  tpes  vana ; 
■M  a  thus  quaintly  elucidated  by  the  author  : 

'Dm  H^er  hawk,  with  sudden  sight  of  lure, 
Oetfl  atoop,  in  hope  to  tiavc  licr  wished  prey  : 
8b  many  men  do  stoo|>e  to  sights  unsure  : 
AtA  CMMieom  ipeech  doth  kec]>  them  at  tbe  bay. 
tokmtill  beware,  lest  friemlly  looks  be  like 
TIm  lore,  to  which  the  soaring  hawk  did  strike  I' 

Tho  WBcUcc  of  hawking  npi>ears  to  have  suddunl  v 
ilrriJBm  in  tlie  uirly  )>art  of  the  seventeenth 
wtiy.  The  expense  and  trouble  of  trohung  the 
binls  wien  great,  oud  the  improvement  effected  in 
fitfamis  made  shooting  a  more  convenient  and 
..;'..u-,  HHirt.  Fowling-pieces  of  a  light  and 
tii-^Miit  kind  were  niuuufttctured,  and  to  suit  the 
U*(<^  of  the  wiiiltliy,  were  inlaid  with  gold  and 
Mhw,  or  iiiriflud  by  carving  the  stock  with 
rUbante  onmmi-nl  in  relief.  '  'The  art  of  shooting 
9jri^'  WM  cultivated  with    assiduity,   giving  a 

flfilV(nat  rlwniiiir  to  Uie  tone.  Others,  of  a  cheaper 
Bs4,  mn  mad*  si  I>ort,  in  Uotluiil ;  they  emitted  a 
^ktia  bat  pleauut  SDund.  Of  tho  ordiimry  bells,  the 
)nJk  of  81  Albaos  infonns  lu, '  tlicro  is  grvat  choioo,  and 
tlMT  an  dMap  «B0ti|^' 
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novel  interest  to  field-sports,  and  hawking  lost  its 
charm  for  ever. 

The  office  of  Grand  Falconer  of  England  is  still 
a  hereditary  service  of  the  crown,  and  hold  by  the 
Duke  of  St  Al  ban's.  The  King's  Mews  at  Charing 
Cross — tho  site  of  the  building  in  which  tho 
king's  hawks  were  kept  while  they  mcictd  or 
moulted — lias  given  a  term  to  the  Englisli  language, 
a  stable-lane  in  any  of  our  l.irjjc  cities  being 
commonly  called  a  mews-lane. 
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St  Ensebias,  priest  and  martyr,  about  end  of  Sd  ocntnry. 
St  Euscbius,  priest  and  confessor  at  Kome,  4th  century. 

Bom. — Dr  Mcrie  Cosanbon,  cmiucul  Protcslnnt  dirine^ 
1599,  Ocnrra ;  C.  J.  Vemet,  French  (jainter,  1714, 
Arignon;  Dr  Charles  Hutton,  distinguished  malliema> 
tician,  1737,  NewcMtit-on-T)/nf. 

Dir(L—Jnha  I.  of  Portugal,  1433;  Pope  Pius  II 
(Aeocaa  Silrius  Ficcniomini),  1464,  Aicoxa ;  Edmund 
Law,  bishop  of  Cnrlisle,  editor  of  Locke,  1787,  Jiott 
Oattlf,  Cumberland;  Thomas  Sheridan,  author  of  the 
Pronouncing  Dictionary,  snd  father  of  the  dramatist, 
1788,  Thanct;  Ueor;;e  Colman  (the  elder),  dramatist, 
1794,  Patldinglon  ;  Marquiii  Luigi  Cognola,  distinguished 
Italian  architect,  1833 ;  Rct.  Henry  Francis  Cory,  trnns- 
Utor  of  Dante,  1844,  London;  Dr  William  Buekland, 
eminent  geologist,  1856  ;  George  Combo,  phrenologist, 
author  of  £jsay  on  Iht  Contlitution  of  Man  in  lltlation 
lo  external  ObjecU,  1858,  Moor  Park,  Sarrey:  A.  M, 
C  Domeril,  eminent  French  naturalist,  1880,  Pari*. 

OEOnOE    COMDE 

Was  one  of  those  men  who,  from  various  caosca. 
do  not  mi  a  very  conspicuous  place  in  society,  and 
yet  exercise  a  great  influence  on  their  own  and  on 
future  ages.  lie  was  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  and 
spent  there  nearly  the  whole  of  his  life  of  seventy 
years.  Having,  in  his  profession  of  a  writer  to  the 
Signet,  equivalent  to  solicitor  in  England,  attained, 
at  about  forty-five,  to  a  moderate  competency,  he  i 
retired  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  days  to 
liteiury  and  philosophical  jiursuits.  An  alliance 
iic  fonued  about  that  time  with  an  elegant  woman, 
the  daughter  of  the  celcbmted  Mrs  Siddons,  enabled 
liim  to  do  tliia  in  n  style  of  dignity  and  comfort 
which  made  his  house  thencelorth  one  of  the 
centres  of  refined  society  in  tho  northern  cnjiital. 
In  his  youth,  Mr  Combe  had  ontereil  heartily  into 
the  then  young  science  of  phrenologv,  ami,  iu 
company  witli  his  accomplished  brother,  t)r  Andrew 
Combe,  and  a  few  other  mi-ii  of  talent,  he  diffiiseil 
a  large  amount  of  knowledge  on  this  subject,  and 
made  it  for  some  years  a  popular  study.  1  he  bases 
of  the  science,  however,  liave  never  been  established 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  philosophic  world,  and 
even  its  popularity  h.os,  in  the  course  of  years,  some- 
what fadeiL  Hud  Mr  Combe  been  a  mere  vaticina- 
tor  upon  heads,  he  would  not  now  bo  of  much 
account  in  the  rolls  of  fame.  Ho  was,  in  reality, 
a  man  of  profound  philosoplucal  conceptions  ;  one 
whose  views  reached  far  beyond  those  of  tho 
ordinary  men  of  science  and  letters  of  his  day. 
Phrenology,  and  its  great  patron,  Dr  Spunbeiiu, 
whatever  other  effect  they  might  have  upon  liii 
niin<l,  hail  nt  least  impressed  him  with  the  idea 
that  man  is,  iu  one  impurt&ut  respect,  simply  a 
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•f  tk  adad,  aoi  «  be 
«•  11m  MUtcLit 
Ut  bf  mtar  Uat  b*  toe  owk  eooalcaaaml 
MrtOTThHii  ImliiiM  jiflriait  tUiv  Ww*r«,  it 
«i^kl  to  1»  otaimtd,  Ifcifllr  C^mb*  iomiablj 
imad  aitaml  a§dn  to  •  ditiaa  oclciB  and  np- 
kUfaw,  omI  omr  itiM  to  iaodaiStiMt  Ood 
tM  lo  MMititatod  tlM  world  that  the  nwnl 
farnlUw  of  BM  an  etiuin  of  on  nltimato 
mtfuamef.  Matter  ia  a  thing  wliicb  may  be 
•adarraiaad  aa  well  a«  orerralaed.  To  aajr  that 
divru  I*  itiAhinn  in  thia  warU  bttt  natter  and 
npnmui  fluon  it,  ia  to  take  bat  a 
»  riew  (4  Uia  caimM.  But,  on  the 
m.-iiu-r  ia  a  tirmore  respectable  thing 
iiiv,  fr'tii  limit  longnagi^  aeem  to  conaidcr 
■jt  th«  eodlMi  wotUa  it  conatitutee, 
.1  relatiotia  «f  ita  ehenieal  cleausntu, 
u'Jiiiuaifle  |iii}rehical  opcTBtk>nii  and  Knti- 
mrnU  of  wiilch  it  ia  the  onerraUe  vehicle  in 
'  '  '  T'liat  bekxrt  iiiivlniinitir/D 

1  with  which  Ihi?  C'rontfir 
■  ir  of  Oeorgc  Combe,  1<y 
in  1X78. 

:..:..!:  wo*  tall  Btul  thin,  with  n 

I  '  ut  of  ooantenattM.  and  a  head  of  (inn 

J  .    Ho  wna  ^onerslly  in  weak  health, 

I  •■  'lit  care  uvonlcd  wcrioun  itilrnenUi,  ami 

in  firotractiiiij  the  tlircttii  of  lifu  fo  the 
i  licnoil.      Ho  wan  rliffrfiil,  Bwinl,  Buii 

I  I,  with  a  liirgo  itifuniou  of  tlio  nimplicity 

'  fonii  a  neccannr  clLincut  in  true 
I  'I  the  ('ffcot  of  frrotowiional  hnbitK,  Le 

Will'  iiiMii.  I  <lc|p«o  which  riflon  provokcul 

a  aiiillt' i   I  lit  woa  ewM>iitially  connected 

with  Iho  i.....-,..  ,,,,„iininci«n  which  formed  a  anj- 
iiliiciiouH  part  of  liia  choractor. 

Till   rVHIIUL   OK   QVKKH   CAROMNR. 

TiU'wIiiy,   llic   Hlh   AiiKiiiit    1821,   prcnonteil   n 

dln^'ulnr  •iron   of  comtiiotiun   in    l/mdon.     Thnt 

diiy    IwmI   biM'ii    lUrd    by   tlin   niitluiritii'H   for   Uiu 

ri'iniivid  of  l.lin  ri<iimiiii  of  CJuccn  l,"iiroIinc  from 

''  '     ]'.    ■  liifo  «hi!   hiul  expired   a 

*  irli,  for  tho  purpoee  of 

'  llin  continent,  in  t.cimM 

iiu'd   in   her  own   will, 

>•  ■'"  'liiuild  be  doponilcil 

WO""  111   HnuKwick,     A 
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■t  Koaii^toa  OoR^  aa  I 

af  OeBoGee  Cone,  Sir  K-lkka,  witk 
of  Life  Oaard^  to  iane  open  Ifaa 
bat  ia  Tiia,  the  tnmi,  wbidi  had 
IrairtawaT  to  naar  boadle  doaoaatiatioaiL 
%Ioadl7aU  liw«UIe:'To  tfcaClb^-to 
thaOtyl'  Hvde FMc  Ooner  beti^  naehed. the 
gate  there  waaloaad  bonieadad,  aad  the  poecMOD 
BMved  np  Puk  Loae,  bat  ww  dmtlf  ntet  1^ 
■mikr  abatmetioaa.  It  thca  tetaiaed  to  the 
Comer,  where  the  aoldien  bad,  in  the  meaatiiae, 
tncceeded  in  clearing  aa  entrance,  and  maiie  ita 
way  throng  Hrde  Park.  On  reaehiz^  Cnmherlaad 
Uote,  thia  woa  fonnd  cloaed^  tad  a  ftoioua  oonilict 
ensoed  with  the  mob,  who  cnrled  at  the  troops  the 
■tonei  of  the  park-wall,  which  had  been  thrown 
down  by  the  preasnre  of  the  crowd.  'Many  of  the 
soldiers  were  sererclT  hnrt,  and  their  commdcs  were 
provoked  to  use  tneir  firearms,  by  which  two 
persons  were  killed  and  several  wounded.  After 
some  fnrther  clearing  awar  of  obstructions,  the 

Sroceseion  moved  down  the  &dgewareand  along  the 
■ew  Roads  till  it  reached  the  Tottenham  Omrt 
Rood,  where  the  mob  made  so  determined  a  stand 
ai^'ainst  it  oroceeding  further  in  the  prescribed 
direction,  tost  Sir  K.  Baker  decme<l  it  most 
udviuible  to  tnm  the  cortege  down  the  Tottenham 
Court  Road,  and  thence  by  Drury  Lane  through 
tho  Strand  and  the  City.  So  resolute  was  tho 
popular  deteniiination  to  compel  the  procession  to 
tru verso  tho  city,  that  every  street,  including 
Hoi  bom,  through  which  a  detour  coiild  have  been 
inndc  to  reach  the  New  Roml  or  tho  City  Road, 
wiis  carefiilly  blocked  up  and  rendere<l  impassable. 
Having  cmet^'ed  from  the.  City,  the  funeral  train 
pr<.)ceo(lcd  quietly  on  its  way  to  Cliclnisfonl,  where 
It  orrived  at  two  o'clock  on  the  foUowini'  morning. 
From  Chclnusford  it  pnKoedeil  to  Colchester,  and 
thi'uco  to  Harwich,  where  it  cnibarkc*!  for  the 
continent  on  the  evening  of  tho  lOtli.  The  remains 
reached  Brunswick  on  the  24lli,  and  were  deposited 
the  foUo^^-ing  day  in  tho  cathedral,  in  tho  vault  of 
the  ducal  family.  An  inscription  liud  been  direotcd 
by  the  deceased  to  be  placc<l  on  lier  c/ifl'in  in  the 
following  terms :  'Herelii      '  r  ""         ••Ick, 

the  injured  Queen  of  K  rish 

uiitlionticji    refused    to    u'ii"«    um    lo    i,y    done 
Wliile  the  colltn,  however,  wa«  lying  ot  Chelmsford, 
""    itfl   way   lo  the   coast,  tlio   queen's   executors 
i  to  it  an  engrnvc'l  plate  with  the  obnoxious 
,  bill  it  wnj  ili.^oovcred,  and  ranoTod  by  the 
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SAFOLEON  BONATABTE. 


■tbatitief  in  charge,  notwithstanding  a  Tchcment 

from  th"   "'i>^'    .,,-1.       Tlius   closed   the 

ftb  on  this  c:  I,  whom,  eren  after 

J  tiie  itoni.^ ...H&l  her  so  fiercely 

vhll*  in  life,  did  not  ceace  to  parsae. 
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nt    Awami'li  nirased    Virgin    Mary.      St 

Albni,biiri>op  ai:  'ilfa  ccntonr.    St  Mae-cartin, 

Am  or  Aeil,  bitb^.i.  ..^-^  wbi'cmor  in  Ireland,  606.     8t 
AfODi]  or  Amolphnii,  eonfosor  and  bishop  of  Soiasou,  1087. 


— Bobitt  Btak«,  OFlebrtted  nlmiral,  1599,  Bridije- 
;  OiUa  M»imb<v.  miKsellaneoni  writer  (Dictionnaire 
iltffuj'  Angcrt;   Frederick  William   I.  of 

itt,   1<  in    Bonaparte,    French    emperor, 

,  Ajvi'-.    ,  <;    Sir   Walter   Soott,    poet    and 

\Ti\,  Edinhurfih  ;  Tliomas  de  Quince;,  author 
•/-iri>r,«  i,f  <in  0),',,n,i  Enlcr,  178.%  Manchttttr. 

nupcror,  423  ;   St  Stephen, 

I  nmln  ;  Alexias  Comnenus, 

eniKror,  lll«;  icen  of  Edward  III.  of 

'  iSOT ;  Jam«*,  I  liu,  1388,  OUerbum; 

Hoodt,     diati/in  ..■.I1-.    j..ri«t,    1725,    Ltijden ; 

mUot,    eomedian.    1738 ;    Nicolas    Hubert    de 

tnntUtor  of  Cicero's  Letters,  174ti,  Parin  ;  Dr 

8haw,  IrtTeller.  1751.  Oxford;  Thomas Tjrwhitl, 

of  Chancer,   1786;    tfr   Ueilicrt  Mayo,   eminehi 

1852,  Bad-  WeUback,  near  Mayenct. 

HAPOLBON   BONAPARTE. 

AfliT  a1!  tltot  has  been  said  and  written  on  the 
Milj'-  '  'Icon  Bonaparte,  the  conclusion  ib 

(ctw  that  be  haa  few  of  the  elements  in 

:  which  go  to  make  up  the  character 
Of  unbounded  ambition,  perfectly 
iiii(iu»  iia  to  the  means  by  which  he  might 
_^l»h  his  endt^  and  tinged  throughout  by  an 
aeliScfaien  and  rcgurdles^ness  of  others,  we 
him   no   more  entitled   to   a  real  and 
ni  n.lniirotion,  than  a  previous  occupant  of 
Um  V  'ue.  Louis  XIV.,  brilliant  in  many 

nasT'  ^h   the  reigns   of  both  these    men 

VsacmbtKily  were. 

That  tlM  first  Napoleon  Was  in  many  ways  a 
tcM&cter  to  France,  cannot  reasonably  be  denied. 
'Bf  bil  nnlitarj  and  ailininistrativc  abilities  he 
znaal  fahnself  to  supreme  power  at  a  time  when 
tlie  euODtry  was  enierfi^iiig  from  the  lawleesness 
,nil  ttwrcffiain  to  which  she  had  l>een  subjected  after 
\  death  of  Lcmia  XVI.  T)ie  divii]e<l  and  profli- 
'  Mt«  p  ■•  ■— r-'  -Tit  of  the  Directorate  ha<l  succeeded 
as  •■■■  '1   violence   of  the  leaders   of  the 

.Obw^  ■■"•■  T.r.Ti-..rf.il  In, 1.1  wns  requiTNl  a» 

iinttlm  ■,  and  arrange 

_j«fcmmf!  lin  the  various 

iaiiiiig  aad  tmstnbk'  systems  of  government.  Hod 
M  condacttd  himself  with  the  same  prudence  as 
liii  Mfpfaew,  the  lato  emperor,  he  might  have 
dM  abaolot*  wiveriMgn  of  France,  and  the  history 
Cftbttco^i'  I  written  without  the  narrative 

af  tfae  Bfc"  '  ho  Bourbon.'i,  the  Three  Days 

Mi''    ■  "       '   ■    >i  of  February  1848. 

11  overleaped  iteelf, 

hij  ii  li.iture,  or  what  he 

ti  lestiny,  drove  him 

ti.  :._ :.  _...  .^iss  of  the  warnings 

lo  him  by  the  most  mgacioas  of  hu 


counsellors,  contemptuously  defiant  of  the  coolitionj 
formed  to  impede  his  progress,  and  careless,  lastly, 
of  the  odium  which  his  tyrannical  sway  in  the  end 
excited  among  his  own  subjects,  he  found  himself 
at  length  left  utterly  destitute  of  resources,  and 
obliged  to  submit  to  such  terms  as  his  enemies 
chose  to  impose.  His  career  presents  one  of  the 
most  melancholy  and  Lmpreasive  lessons  that  history 
affords.  And  yet  how  eagerly  would  a  large  portion 
of  the  French  nation  revert  to  a  policy  which,  in 
hi.i  hands,  overwhelmed  it  only  with  vexation  and 
disaster ! 

Napoleon's  character  may  be  contemplated  in 
three  phases — as  a  statesman,  os  a  commander,  and 
OS  a  private  indinduoL  In  the  first  of  these 
capacities,  he  di.^played,  as  regards  France,  much 
that  was  worthy  of  commendation  in  point  of 
political  and  social  reform.  A  vigorous  adminis- 
tration of  tlie  laws,  a  Bimplification  of  legal  ordi- 
nances and  forms,  a  \\\ie  and  tolerating  system  in 
rcli^ouB  ni/ittcrs,  many  important  and  judicious 
sanitary  measures,  the  embellishment  of  the  capital, 
and  patronage  alforded  to  art  and  science,  must  all 
be  allowed  to  have  been  distinguishing  attributes 
of  his  sway.  But  how  little  did  he  uncfcrstand  the 
art  of  conciliating  and  securing  the  allegiance  of 
the  countries  which  he  had  conquered !  A  total 
ignoring  of  all  national  predilections  and  tcnilt-n- 
cics  seems  to  have  been  here  habitually  practi.«ed 
by  him,  and  nowhere  was  this  more  conspicuous 
th,-m  in  his  treatment  of  Qennany.  That  system 
of  centralisation,  by  which  he  sought  to  render 
I'tiris  the  capital  of  a  vast  empire,  at  the  expense 
of  the  dignity  and  treasures  of  other  cities  and 
kingdoms,  might  flatter  very  sensibly  the  national 
vanity  of  France,  but  was  certain,  at  the  same  time, 
to  exa.?perate  the  degraded  and  plundered  countries 
beyonu  all  hopes  of  forgiveness.  And  the  outrages 
which  ho  tacitly  permitted  his  troops  to  exercise 
on  the  unfortunate  inhabitants,  argue  ill  for  the 
solidity  or  wisdom  of  Ills  views  as  a  governor  or 
statesman. 

The  military  genius  of  Bonaparte  hos  been,  and 
still  is,  a  fruitfid  theme  for  discussion.  In  the 
early  part  of  his  career,  he  achieved  such  successes 
as  rendered  his  name  a  terror  to  Europe,  ond 
gained  for  him  a  prtstige  which  a  series  of  continuous 
and  overwhelming  aefeats  in  the  latter  period 
of  his  history  was  unable  to  destroy.  But  in  the 
game  of  war,  results  alone  can  form  the  criterion, 
and  the  victories  of  Marengo,  of  Austerlitz,  and  of 
Wagram  can  scarcely  be  admitted  in  compensation 
for  the  blunders  of  the  Russian  campaign  and  the 
overthrow  at  Woterloo.  One  iiualincation,  how- 
ever, of  a  great  general,  the  capacity  of  recognisine 
and  rewarding  merit,  in  whatever  position  it  might 
be  found,  was  eminently  conspicuous  in  Napolcuii, 
Favouritism,  and  the  influence  of  rank  or  fortune, 
were  almost  entirely  unknown  in  his  army.  Few 
of  his  generals  could  boost  much  of  family  descent, 
and  the  circumstance  thot  bravery  and  military 
talent  were  certain  to  receive  their  dne  reword  in 
pnjniotion  or  otherwise,  gave  every  man  a  personal 
uiterest  in  the  triumph  of  the  emperor's  armsL 

An  inquiry  into  the  personal  cliarnctcr  of  Bona- 

f«irte  exhibits  him  perhaps  in  a  still  less  favourable 
ijjht  than  that  in  which  we  have  hitherto  been  con- 
siiloring  him.  Of  a  cold-blooded  and  impassible 
tcmpcr.iment,  and  engrossed  exclusively  by  tlio 
master- passion,  ambition,  he  betrayed  no  tcndouoica 
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towanls  any  of  those  aberrations  by  which  the 
characters  of  so  many  other  great  men  have 
been  stained.  But  the  very  caase  which  kept  his 
moral  purity  inviolate,  rendered  him  totally  insen- 
sible to  the  proniptiugs  of  love  and  affection  when 
his  interest  seemed  to  retjuirc  that  they  should  bo 
disregarded.  His  ruthless  abandonment  of  Josepliino 
is  a  proof  of  this.  And  the  insensibility  with 
v?hich  he  appears  to  have  regarded  the  sacrifice 
of  myriads  of  Frenchmen  to  nis  lust  for  power, 
leads  us  to  form  a  very  low  estimate  of  the  kindness 
or  goodness  of  his  heart.  Two  facts  of  his  life 
stand  prominently  forward  as  evidence — the  one  of 
the  dark  and  arbitrary  injustice  of  his  nature,  the 
other  of  a  contemptible  jealousy  and  littleness. 
These  are  the  judicial  murder  of  the  Duku 
d'Enghieji,  and  the  vindictive  and  unchivHlrous 
persecution  of  the  talented  Madame  do  StacI,  .'md 
the  amiable  Lotiiso,  queen  of  Prussia. 

JOE   HILLER. 

It  would  be  curious  to  note  in  how  many  cases 
the  principle  of  lueui  a  turn  luceiido  has  been  used, 
sometimes  unin- 
tentionally, and 
sometimes  per- 
haps 08  a  joke, 
in  the  applica- 
tion of  names. 
The  man  whose 
name  is  now  the 
representative  of 
the  very  idea  of 
joking,  Joe  Mil- 
ler, is  said  never 
to  have  uttered 
a  joke.  This 
reputed  hero  of 
all  jokes,  in 
reality  on  emi- 
nent comic  actor 
of  the  earlier 
part  of  the  last 
century,  was 
bom  in  the  year 
1684 ;  he  was  no 
doubt  of  obscure 
origin,  but  even 
the  place  of  his 
birth  appears  to 
be  unknown.  In 
the  year  1716, 
his  name  occuia 
for  the  first 
time  on  the  bills 
of  Drury  Lane 
theatre  as  per- 
forming, on  the 
last  day  of  April, 
the  part  of 
Young  Clincher 
in  Farquhnr's 
comedy  of  The 
Constant  CaupU  ; 
or  a  Trip  to  tlue 
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the  custom  at  that  time,  during  the  season  when 
the  regular  theatres  were  closed,  for  the  actors  to 
perform  in  temporary  theatres,  or  in  booths  erected 
at  the  several  fairs  in  and  near  the  metropolis,  oa 
in  Bartholomew's  Fair,  Smithficld  Moy  Fair, 
Greenwich  Fair,  and,  in  tliis  particular  year,  at 
the  Frost  Fair  on  the  frozen  Tliames,  for  it  was 
an  extraordinary  severe  season.  We  find  Joe 
Miller  performing  vnth  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  these  movable  companies — ^that  of  the  well- 
known  Pinkethm.in.  At  Drury  Lane,  MiUer  rose 
constantly  in  public  esteem.  At  his  benefit  on  tho 
26th  of  April  1717,  when  he  played  the  port  of  Sir 
Joseph  Whittol,  in  Congreve's  Old  Baehelor,  tho 
tickets  were  adorned  with  a  design  from  the  pencil 
of  Hogarth,  which  represented  flic  scene  in  which 
Wliittol's  bully,  Noll,  is  kicked  by  Sharper.  The 
original  engraving  is  now  extremely  rare,  and 
tlierefore,  of  course,  very  valuable. 

For  a  rather  long  period  we  find  Joe  Miller 
acting  as  a  member  of  the  Dmry  Lane  company, 
and,  in  the  vacation  intervals,  first  associated  with 
Finkcthman,  and  subsequently  established  as  an 
independent  booth-theutre  manager  bimiiplf    Joo 

appears  also  to 
have  been  a 
favourite  among 
the  members  of 
his  profession, 
and  it  has  been 
handed  don-n  to 
us,  through  tra- 
dition and  anec- 
dote, that  he 
was  a  regular 
attendant  at 
the  tavern,  still 
known  as  the 
'  Black  Jacfc' 
in  Portsmouth 
Street,  Clai-e 
Market,  then  the 
favourite  resort 
of  the  perform- 
ers at  Drury 
Lane  and  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields* 
theatres,  and  of 
the  wits  who 
came  to  enjoy 
their  society.  It 
is  said  that  at 
these  meetings 
Miller  was  re- 
markable for  the 
gravity  of  his 
demeanour,  and 
that  he  was  to 
completely  inno- 
cent of  anything 
like  joking,  that 
his  companions, 
a3ajtst,ascribo<l 
every  new  jest 
that  was  made 
to     him.        Joe 


JvbiUe.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  previotis  ,  Miller's  last  benefit-night  was  the  13lh  of  April 
cweer,  it  appears  certain  that  his  debut  was  a  ,  1738.  He  died  on  the  lOth  of  August  of  tlie  same 
•ncceNful  one,  for  from  this  time  he  became  year ;  and  the  juiragraphs  which  unnoiince  hit 
regularly  engaged  on  the  boards  of  Drury.  It  was  ,  death  in  the  cont<.'mporary  Press  shew  that  be  WM 
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but  oiUy  Ki«*tly  admued  as  aa  actor,  but  Uut  he 
w^  moch  f««^^'««n«'l  for  his  personal  character. 

Idler  waa  intemd  in  the  biuial-ground  of  the 
panah  of  St  CJemeat  Danes,  in  Portxigal  Street, 
vbere  a  tomlMtone  was  erected  to  hia  memory. 


torn  irnxjERS  iDMasToxE.  kt  cltuext  vxxta 
catracuYARD. 

About  •'■"•v  rciia  ago,  that  bnrial-gronnd,  by  the 
tmmti\  mortuary  rc-mmnE,  and  the  dcinoli- 

timt  c;  :  -  -.-  -  L  iiments,  was  converted  into  a  rite  for 
Kiaf^a  OoUem  Hospittd.  Whilst  this  not  tumeccs- 
(orr,  yet  tmdesirable,  desecration  was  in  progress, 
riter  saw  Joe's  tombstone  lying  on  the  ground ; 
.  iieing  told  that  it  would  be  broken  up  nnd 
Biod  m  »M«torinl«  for  the  new  buildiog,  he  look  an 
eopj  of  the  inscription,  which  was  as  follows : 
*  Here  lye  the  Remains  of 
Iloneat  Jo :  Millbb, 

who  was 
•  teniler  Hnsband, 

•  (aceti  :'ion, 

and  nn  '"  uiediao. 

Ue  ifepnr  :<j  the  15th  day  of 

Au/  ;ed  54  years. 

l/immtmr,  teU,  ami  lum-My  andi  $are 
Th*  kwmomuj  wil^,  honut,/rom  the  jn-ocv, 
TV  gram  had  luH  m>  txm  Out  Unant  founj, 
irkm  honeity,  ami  tril,  ami  humour,  crovntd ; 
CmU  hut  ulnm,  and  love  pratare  our  braitJi, 
A»d  guard  iM  Umfftr/rom  Che  jrtroke  o/ DeutJt, 
n*  0lnlbt  of  Dmdk  on  JUai  had  later /ell, 
Wlhm  all  ma»tladmtei>medaMl  loved  wuxU. 
aiDccK. 
Vmm  napect  to  xxa'.U  worth, 
■Mhfal  qoaIiti<^~  iiic  excelluocc, 

aumiiM nwiated  by  ,  it  in  humble  Ufe, 

Iba  abore  inacnption.  which  Time 
had  aiattlf  oUitentod.  has  been  preserved 
aad  tiaaalilliil  t"  •'■■■  '^••■ne.  by  order  of 
MaJiJcru  :  dhwarden. 


The  'merry  memory'  of  the  comediAn,  the 
phrase  used  in  one  of  the  newspaper-paragraphs 
announcing  Joe  Miller's  death,  and  the  wit  and 
hnmour  ascribed  to  him  in  the  epitaph,  perhapa 
relate  especially  to  his  acting,  or  they  would  seem 
to  contradict  the  tradition  of  his  incapacity  for 
making  a  joke.  It  was  after  his  death,  howerer, 
that  he  gained  his  fame  as  a  jester.  Among  tha 
society  in  which  he  usually  mixed  was  a  diamotie 
writer  of  no  great  merit,  named  John  Mottlcv,  tho 
con  of  a  Jacobite  officer.  This  man  was  reduced  to 
the  position  of  living  on  the  town  by  his  wits,  and 
in  doing  this  he  depended  in  a  great  measure  on 
his  pen.  Among  the  popular  publications  of  that 
time,  was  a  kind  easy  of  compilation,  conautiiie 
sabstantiallv  of  the  same  jests,  ever  newly  rampea 
up,  with  a  few  additions  and  variations.  It  was  a 
common  trick  to  place  on  the  title  of  one  of  these 
brochures  the  name  of  some  person  of  recent  cele- 
brity, in  order  to  give  it  on  appearance  of  novelty. 
Ttios,  there  had  appeared  in  the  sixteenth  centtny, 
Stogan't  JetlM  and  SieUon'i  JttU;  in  the  seventeenth, 
Tarlton't  JetU,  Hobtm't  JaU,  PteUi  JaU,  Evgk 
Peler't  Jut*,  and  a  multitude  of  others  ;  and  in  the 
century  following,  previous  to  the  death  of  Joo 
>Iiller  in  1738,  Pinkethman't  Jetlt,  Polly  Peachum't 
JttU,  and  Btn  Jotuon't  Jatt.  It  speaks  strongly  for 
the  celebrity  of  Joe  Miller,  that  he  had  hardfy  lain 
a  year  in  his  grave,  when  his  name  was  thought 
siimciently  popular  to  grace  the  title  of  a  jest-book ; 
and  it  was  Mottley  who,  no  doubt  pressed  by 
necessity,  undertook  to  compile  a  new  collection 
which  was  to  appear  under  it.  The  title  of  this 
voltune,  which  was  published  in  1739,  and  sold  for 
one  shilling,  was  Joe  M\Uei'$  Jalt:  or,  the  ]Vit'$ 
Vade-mecum.  It  was  stated  in  the  title  to  have 
been  '  first  carefully  collected  in  the  company,  and 
many  of  them  transcribed  from  the  mouth,  of  the 
facetious  gentleman  whose  name  they  bear  :  and 
now  set  forth  and  published  by  his  lamentable 
friend  and  former  companion,  Elijah  Jenkins,  Esq.' 
This  was  of  course  a  fictitious  name,  under  whicn 
Mottley  chose  to  conceal  his  own.  It  must  not 
)>c  concealed  that  there  is  considerable  originality 
in  Moltley's  collection — that  it  is  not  a  mere 
republication,  lUKler  a  different  name,  of  what  liad 
been  published  a  score  of  times  before  ;  in  fact,  it 
is  evidently  a  selection  from  the  jokes  which  were 
then  current  about  the  town,  and  some  of  them 
apparently  new  ones.  This  was  perhaps  the  reason 
of  its  suclden  and  great  popularity.  A  second  and 
tldixl  edition  appeared  m  the  same  vear,  and  it 
was  not  only  frequently  reprinted  during  the  some 
centuiy,  but  a  number  of  spurious  books  appeared 
under  the  same  title,  as  well  as  similar  collections, 
under  such  titles  aa  The  New  Jot  MilUr,  and  the 
like- 
It  appears  to  have  been  the  custom,  during  at 
least  two  centuries,  for  people  who  were  going  to 
social  parties,  to  jirepare  themselves  by  committing 
to  memory  a  selection  of  jokes  from  some  popular 
jest-book  ;  the  result  of  which  would  of  course  be, 
that  the  ears  of  the  guests  were  subjected  to  the 
old  jokes  over  and  over  again.  People  whose  eon 
were  thus  wearied,  would  often  express  their 
annoyance,  by  rt-minding  the  repeater  of  the  joke 
of  the  book  he  Imd  taken  it  from ;  and,  wheu  tho 
pojmlarity  of  Joe  Miller's  jests  had  eclipsod  that  of 
all  its  rivals,  the  repetition  of  every  old  joke  would 
I  draw  forth  from  some  ouc  the  exclamation:  'That's 
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a  Joe  Miller!'  until  the  title  was  given  indiscrimin- 
ately to  every  jest  which  was  recognised  m  not 
being  a  new  one.  Henee  arose  the  modem  fume  of 
the  old  comedian,  and  the  adoption  of  his  name  iu 
our  language  as  synonymous  with  '  on  old  joke.' 

The  S.  Dnck,  whose   name  figures  as   author 
of  the  verses  on  Millei's  tombstone,  and  who  is 
alluded  to  on  the  same  tablet,  by  Mr  Churchwarden 
Buck,  as  an  instance  of  '  poetic  talent  in  humble 
life,'  deserves  a  short  notice.     He  was  a  tlire-sher 
in  the  service  of  a  farmer  near  Kew,  in   Surrey. 
Imbued  with  an  eager  desire  for  learning,  he,  under 
most  adverse  circumstances,  managed  to  obtain  a 
few  books,  and  educate  himself  to  a  limited  degree. 
Becoming  known  as  a  rustic  rhymer,  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  Caroline,  queen  of  George  IL,  who, 
with  her  accustomed  liberality,  settled  on  him  a 
pcation  of  £30  per  annum ;  she  made  him  a  yeoman 
of  the  Guard,  and  installed  him  as  keeper  of  a  kind 
of  museum  she  had  in  Kichmond   Park,   called 
Merlin's  Cave.    Not  content  n-ith  these  promotions, 
the   generous,   but   perhaps   uiconsiderate   queen, 
caused  Duck  to  be  admitted  to  holy  orders,  and 
preferred  to  the  living  of  Byfleet,  in  Surrey,  wliere 
he  became  a  popular  preacher  among  the  lower 
classes,  chiefly  through  the  novelty  of  being  the 
•Thresher  Parson.'     This  gave  Swift  occasion  to 
write  the  following  quibbling  epigram  : 
'  The  thrcslier  Duck  could  o'er  the  queen  prevail ; 
TIic  proverb  says — "  No  fence  agtunst  a  uaiL" 
From  threshing  corn,  he  turns  to  thresh  his  brains, 
For  wliich  her  majesty  allows  him  grains ; 
Though  'tis  confest,  that  those  who  ever  g.iw 
His  poems,  think  'em  all  not  worth  a  straw. 
Thrice  happy  Duck  1  employed  in  threshing  stubUe  1 
Thy  toil  is  lessened,  and  thy  profits  double.' 

One  would  8uy)pose  the  poor  tliresher  to  hare 
been  beneath  Swift's  notice,  but  tlie  provocition 
was  great,  and  the  chastisement,  such  as  it  was, 
merited.  For,  though  few  men  had  ever  less  pre- 
tensions to  poetical  genius  than  Duck,  yet  the 
court-party  actutdly  set  him  np  as  a  rival,  naj,  n.s 
superior,  to  Pope.  And  the  saddest  part  of  the 
aSait  was,  that  Duck,  in  his  utter  simplicity  and 
ignorance  of  what  really  constituted  poetry,  was 
led  to  fancy  himself  the  greatest  poet  of  the 
age.  ConBequently,  considering  th.tt  his  genius 
was  neglected,  that  he  was  not  reworded  accoi-ding 
to  his  poetical  deserts,  by  being  made  the  clergy- 
man of  an  obscure  village,  he  fell  into  a  state  of 
melancholy,  which  ended  in  suicide ;  affording 
another  to  the  numerous  instances  of  the  very 
great  difficulty  of  doing  good.  If  the  well -meaning 
queen  had  elevated  Duck  to  the  position  of  fami- 
bttiliff,  he  might  have  led  a  long  and  happy  life, 
amongst  tlie  scenes  and  the  classes  of  society  in 
which  his  youth  had  passed,  and  thus  been  spared 
the  piings  of  disappointed  vanity  and  misdirected 
ambition. 


THB   BATTLE   OF   OTTERBOURHB  AND 
CIIEVy   CHASE. 

The  famous  old  ballad  of  Oh«vy  Chcue  is  subject 
to  twofold  confusion.  There  are  two,  if  not  three, 
wholly  diffcrvnt  versions  of  the  ballad  ;  and  two 
wholly  independent  incidents  niiied  up  by  an 
anachronism.  The  battle  of  Ollerboume  was  a 
real  event  In  1388,  the  border  chieftains  carried 
21S 


on   a  ruthless  warfare.      The   Scots  ravaged   the 
country    about    Carlisle,    and    carried    oil'    many 
hunilred  prisoners.     They  then  crossed  into  Nor- 
thumberland, and  committed  further  ravages.    On 
their  return  home,  they  attacked  a  castle  at  Otter- 
bourne,   close   to   the   Scottish  border  ;  but  tliey 
were  here  overtaken,  on  the  lijth  of  August,  by 
an  English   force  under  Henry  Percy,  sumamcd 
Hotspur,   son    of   the    Earl    of    Northumberland. 
James,  Earl  of  Dongla.<»,  rallied   tlie  Scots  ;   and 
there  ensued  a  desj)eratoly  fierce  battle.     The  e,irl 
was  killed  on  the  spot ;  Lord  Murray  was  mortally 
wounded  ;  while  Hotspur  and  his  brother,  RulpL 
Percy,  were  token  prisoners.     It  appears,  moreover, 
that  nearly  fifty  years  after  this  liattle,  a  private 
conflict   took    place    between    Hotspur's   ion  and 
William,  Earl  of  Douglas.   There  was  a  tacit  under- 
standing   among   the  border  families,   that  none 
should  iiunt  in  the  domains  of  the  others  without 
penuission ;  but  the  martial  families  of  Percy  and 
Dougl.i3  being  perpetually  at  fend,  were  only  too 
ready  to  break  through  this  rule.    Percy  crossed 
the  Cheviots  on  one  occasion  to  hnnt  without  the 
leave  of  Douglas,  who  w^as  either  lord  of  the  soil 
or  warden  of  the  marches  ;  D"V  '•-  -  -^tpj  ijim, 
and  a  fierce  conflict  eusue<l,  the  i  nf  which 

were   not  historically  recorde<l.     ......  \i  appears 

that  some  b;illa<l-writera  of  later  date  mited  up 
these  two  events  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  o 
nigged,  exciting  story  out  of  them.  The  earliest 
title  of  the  ballad  was.  The  Hunting  a  the  Cheviot; 
this  underwent  changes  until  it  camo  simply  to 
Chevy  Cltau.  In  the  Rev.  George  Oilfilkn's  edition 
of  Percy's  Reliqtte)  of  Ancient  Enrilish  Poetry,  the 
oldest  known  version  of  the  bidlad  is  copied  from 
Heame,  who  printed  it  in  1719  from  an  old 
manuscript,  to  which  the  name  of  Kychard  Sheole 
was  attached.  Heame  believed  this  to  be  one 
Richard  Sheole,  who  was  living  iu  1688 ;  but 
Percy,  judging  from  the  language  and  idiom,  and 
from  an  allusion  to  the  ballud  in  an  old  Scottish 
prose  work,  printed  about  1548,  inferred  that  the 
jxjet  was  of  eorlier  date.  Various  circumstances 
led  Percy  to  believe  that  the  ballad  was  written  in 
the  time  of  Heniy  VL  As  given  by  Heame  and 
Percy,  the  Hunting  o"  the  cheviat  occupies  forty- 
five  stanzas,  mostly  of  four  lines  each,  but  some  of 
six,  and  is  divided  into  two  'Fits'  or  Sections. 
The  ruggedness  of  the  style  is  sufliciently  shewn 
in  the  first  stanza  : 

'  The  Pcrei  owt  of  Northnmliarlande, 

And  a  vowe  to  Ocid  luayde  he, 
Th.it  he  wolde  hnnte  iu  the  moontayos 

OlT  Chyviat  witliin  dayra  thro. 
In  the  m.-iii^'er  *  of  dcmjrht*  Dogles, 

And  all  that  ever  with  him  he.' 

The  ballad  relates  almost  wholly  to  the  conffiet 
arising  out  of  this  hunting,  and  only  includes  a 
few  incidents  which  are  known  to  Lave  occurred 
at  the  b.ittle  of  Otterboumc — such  a»  the  deatli  of 
Douglas  and  the  captivity  of  Hotspur.     One  of  tbo 
stanzas  runs  thus : 
'  Worde  ys  cnmmvn  to  E;n!en-bnrrowo, 
To  Jam 
That  don  i  inte  of  the  Meroliia, 

Uc  lay  iM,i_jij..  .  .if.iuv  .-.imiu.' 

Percy  printed  another  version  from  on  old  tnano- 
script  in  the  Cotton  Library.    There  b  also  anotbex 
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mhimwrript  of  this  saxne  veirion,  but  with  fewer 
****'**-^  among  the  Harleian  Collection.  This 
ballad  i»  Dot  confined  to  the  incidents  arising  out 
of  the  hunting  by  Percy,  but  relates  to  the  raids 
and  ooimtcr'-raidB  of  the  border-chieftains.  Indeed, 
It  aooords  much  better  with  the  historical  battle  of 
Ottsrbonnie  than  with  the  private  feud  between 
tlie  Douglas  and  the  Pcrcr.  it  consists  of  seventy 
**«"***.  of  four  lines  eacli ;  one  stanza  tvill  soffice 
to  di«w  the  metre  and  general  style : 

'  Thug  Syr  Hary  Percye  tokc  the  fyldo, 

For  sotb,  as  I  yon  saye : 
Jesu  Oyste  in  hc\'yn  ou  hyght 
Dyd  hcJpc  hyin  well  that  daye.' 

Bat  the  Chevy  Chate  which  has  gained  so  much 
feiKmu  amon^  old  ballads,  is  neither  of  the  above. 
Addison's  critioue  in  the  Speclafor  (Nos.  70  and  74) 
IvUted  to  a  t-kird  ballad,  wliich  Percy  supposes 
cannot  be  older  than  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and 
which  w»8  ])robal)ly  written  after — perhaps  in 
eooaequanca  of — the  eulogium  passed  by  Sir  Philip 
BMacj  on  the  older  ballad.  Sidney's  words  were : 
'  I  nerer  heard  the  old  song  of  Percy  and  Douglas, 
Uiat  I  found  not  my  heart  more  moved  than  with 
•  trumpet ;  and  yet  it  is  sung  by  some  blind 
CPTwdcr  with  no  rougher  voice  than  rude  style, 
which  being  so  evil-np]>arel'd  in  the  dust  and 
•obwcb  of  that  uncivil  age,  what  would  it  work 
Wwf*  In  the  goi^geons  eloi^ucnce  of  Pindar!' 
iuUftim,  approving  of  the  praise  here  given,  dis- 
MDla  from  the  censure.  'I  must,  however,'  he 
Mfa, '  beg  leave  to  diseent  from  so  great  an  authority 
•«  that  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  the  judgment 
•hich  he  has  iiossed  as  to  the  rude  stj'le  and  evil 
tppsel  of  this  antiquated  song ;  for  there  are 
Mwnal  ports  in  it  where  not  only  the  thought  but 
ilia  language  is  iiu^eslic,  and  the  nuinbera  sonor- 
MU  ;  at  least  the  apparel  is  much  more  gorceous 
ttuui  many  of  the^octs  made  use  of  in  Queen 
BBlabeth's  time.'  luia  is  taken  as  a  proof  that 
AiUSton  was  not  speaking  of  the  older  versions. 
KqUitng  certain  is  known  of  the  name  of  the 
Uud  baUailist,  nor  of  the  time  when  he  lived  ; 
ImI  tbani  to  internal  evidence  tliat  ho  took  one  or 


both  of  the  older  versions,  and  threw  them  iuto  a 
more  modem  garb.  His  Ohevy  Ohatc  consists  of 
seventy-two  stanzas,  of  four  lines  each,  beginning 
with  the  weU-known  worda  : 

'  Ood  prosper  long  onr  noble  king, 
Our  lives  and  safetyes  all ; 
A  woful  hnntiag  once  tbcro  did 
In  Chevy  Chase  befalL' 

The  biJlad  relates  mainly  to  the  hunting-exploit, 
and  what  followed  it :  not  to  the  battle  of  Ottor- 
bonrne,  or  to  the  border-raids  generally.  Addison 
does  not  seem  to  refer  in  his  criticism  to  the 
original  baUad  ;  he  praises  the  third  ballad  for  its 
excellences,  without  comparing  it  with  any  other. 
Those  who  have  mode  that  comparison,  generally 
admit  that  the  later  balladist  improved  the  versifl- 
cotion,  the  sentiment,  and  the  diction  in  most 
cases  ;  but  Bishop  Percy  contends  that  in  some  few 
passages  the  older  version  has  more  dignity  of 
expression  than  the  later.  He  adduces  the  exploit 
of  the  gallant  Witherington : 

'  For  Wctharryngt<iii  my  h.irtc  was  wo. 

That  ever  he  slayiio  ahuldc  bo  ; 
For  wUbii  both  hys  leggis  wero  hcwyne  in  to, 
Yet  he  knyled  and  fought  on  hys  kne.' 

The  bishop  contends  that,  if  tliis  BpcUing  bo  a 
little  modernised,  the  stanza  becomes  much  more 
dignified  than  the  corresponding  stanza  in  the 
later  version  : 

'  For  Witherington  needs  must  I  wayle^ 
As  oue  in  dolefid  dtimpcs  ; 
For  when  bis  leggs  were  smitten  oS, 
He  fuught  upon  bis  stunipcu.' 

In  any  sense,  however,  botli  the  versions — or 
rather  all  three  versions^take  rank  among  our 
finest  specimens  of  heroic  ballad-poetry. 

It  will  be  learned,  not  without  interost,  that 
certain  relies  or  memorials  of  the  fight  of  Otter- 
bourne  are  still  {(reserved  in  Scotland.    The  story 
I  of  the  battle  represents  Douglas  as  having;,  in  a 
I  personal  encounter  vnlh  Percy  in  front  of  Ncw- 
I  castle,  taken  from  him  his  spear  and  its  pennon  or 
hanging  flag,  saying  he  would  cany  it  home  with 
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hha,  mi  plant  it  on  his  castle  of  Dalkeith.    The 

latlle  itaelf  waa  an  effort  of  Percy  to  recover  this 

■~laad  piece  of  spoil,  which,  however,  found  its 

If  to  Bootlantl,  nntwithstondina  the  death  of  its 

'Iqtor.    Oaa  of  the  two  natural  sons  of  Douglas 


founded  the  family  of  Douglas  of  Cavers,  in  Rox- 
burghshire, which  still  e.\ists  in  credit  and  renown ; 
and  in  their  hands  are  the  relics  of  Otterboumc, 
now  nearly  five  hundred  years  old  It  is  fuuiid, 
however,  tnat  history  has  somewhat  misrepresented 
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the  matter.  The  Ottcrboume  flag  proves  to  be, 
not  a  Bpcar-pennon,  but  a  standaixi  thirteen  feet 
long,  bearing  the  Douglas  aniia :  it  evidently  has 
been  Douglas's  own  banner,  which  of  course  his  son 
would  be  most  anxious  to  preserve  and  carry  home. 
The  other  relic  consists  of  a  pair  of,  apparently, 
lady's  gauntlets,  bearing  the  whit-e  lion  of  the 
Percies  m  pearls,  and  fringed  with  filigree-work  iu 
silver.  It  now  seems  most  probable  thut  this  hud 
been  a  love-pledge  carried  by  Percy,  hanging  from 
Lis  helmet  or  his  spear,  as  was  the  fa;shiou  of  those 
chivalrous  times,  and  that  it  W!i«  the  loss  of  this 
cherished  memorial  which  caused  the  Northumbrian 
knight  to  pursue  and  liglit  the  E^l  of  Douglas. 
We  owe  the  clearing  up  of  tliis  matter  to  a  paijer 
lately  read  by  Mr  J.  A.  H.  Murray,  of  Hawick,  to 
the  Hawick  Archajological  Society,  when  the 
Douglas  banner  and  trie  Percy  gaimtlets  were 
exhibited.  It  may  be  said  to  indicjitc  a  peculiar 
and  surely  very  interesting  element  in  British 
society,  that  a  family  should  exist  whicli  has 
presen-cd  such  relics  as  these  for  half  a  thousand 
years.  Let  American  readers  remark,  in  particular, 
the  banner  was  laid  up  in  store  at  Cavers  moit; 
than  a  hundred  years  before  America  was  dis- 
covered The  writer  recalls  with  curious  feelings 
having  been,  a  few  years  ago,  at  a  party  in 
Edinburgh  where  were  present  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  representative  of  the  Percy  of 
Otterboumc  celebrity,  and  the  younger  Laird  of 
Cavers,  representative  of  the  Douglas  whose  name, 
even  when  dead,  won  that  Lard-fought  field. 

FIRST   BUITISII   STEAM   PASSAGE-BOAT. 

On  the  15th  of  August  1812,  there  appciired  in 
the  Greenock  Advertiser,  an  aniunice  signed  Henry- 
Bell,  and  date<l  fixjut  the  Helensburgh  I!'' 
making  the  pub- 
lic aware  that 
thereafter  a 
Bteam  passage- 
boat,  the  Comet, 
would  nly  on 
tlio  Clyde,  be- 
tween Glasgow 
ond  Greenock, 
leaving  the  for- 
mer city  on 
TucsdaySjThnrs- 
days,  and  Satur- 
days, and  tlio 
latter  on  the 
other  lawful 
days  of  the 
week ;  the  terms 
4s.  for  the  best 
cabin,  and  3s.  for 
tlie  second.  This 
vessel,  one  of 
only  twenty-five 
tons  burden,  had 
been  prepared 
in  the  building-yard  of  John  and  Cliarles  Woo<l, 
Port-Qlasgow,  during  the  previous  winter,  at 
Uie  instance  of  the  above-mentioned  Henry 
BcU,  who  was  a  simple  uneducated  man,  of 
an  inventive  and  speculative  turn  of  mind,  who 
funused  himself  with  projects,  while  his  more 
practical  wife  kept  a  hotel  and  suite  of  baths 
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!  at  a  Clyde  watering-place.  The  application  of 
steam  to  na\'ication  had  been  experimentally 
proved  twenty-four  years  before,  by  Mr  Patrick 
Miller,  a  Dumfriesshire  gentleman,  under  the 
suggestions  of  Mr  James  Taylor,  and  with  the 
engineering  assistance  of  Mr  Alexander  Symington  : 
more  recently,  a  strainer  had  been  put  into  regular 
use  by  Mr  Robert  Fulton,  on  the  Hudson  river  in 
America.  But  tliis  little  GorMt  of  Henry  Bell,  of 
the  Helensburgh  Batlis,  was  the  first  example  of 
a  steam-boat  brought  into  serviceable  use  within 
European  waters.  In  its  proposed  trips  of  five- 
and-twenty  miles,  it  is  understood  to  Lave  been 
successful  as  a  commercial  specidation  ;  insomuch 
that,  presently  after,  other  and  larger  vessels  of 
the  some  kind  were  built  and  set  agoing  on  the 
Clyde.  It  is  an  interesting  circumstance,  that 
steam-navigation  thus  sprung  up  in  a  practical 
f  1)1111,  almost  on  the  spot  where  James  Watt,  the 
illustrious  improver  of  the  steam-engine,  was  bom. 
This  eminent  man  apjieara  never  to  have  taken 
any  active  concern  in  the  origination  of  steam- 
navigation  ;  but,  so  early  as  1816,  when  he,  in 
old  age,  paid  a  vinit  to  his  native  town  of  Greenock, 
he  went  in  one  of  the  new  vessels  to  Rothesay  and 
back,  nn  excursion  which  then  occupied  the  greater 
portion  of  a  whole  day.  Mr  Williamaon,  in  his 
Memorials  of  James  JVatt,  relates  an  anecdote  of 
this  trip.  'Mr  Watt  entered  into  conversation 
with  the  engineer  of  the  boat,  pointing  out  to  him 
the  method  of  backinn  the  engine.  With  a  foot- 
rule  he  demonstrated  to  him  what  was  meant^ 
Not  succeeding,  however,  he  at  last,  under  the 
impulse  of  the  ruling  passion,  tlirew  off  his  over- 
coat, and  putting  his  hand  to  the  en^e  himself, 
shewetl  the  practical  application  of  his  lecture. 
Previously  to   this,  tlie  hack-slrokc  of  the  steam- 

' '  entpne  was  either  unkno>vn,  or  not  genemlly 

acted  on.  The 
practice  was  to 
stop  the  engine 
entirely,  a  con- 
eidcrable  time 
before  the  ves- 
sel reached  the 
]>oiut  of  moor- 
ing, in  ovlet 
to  allow  for 
the  gmdnol  and 
natural  dimi- 
nution of  her 
speetL' 

It  is  a  great 
pity  that  Ilcnry 
Bell's  Gomel  wna 
not  preserved, 
which  it  would 
have  been  en- 
titled to  be,  as 
a  curiosity.  It 
was  wrecked  one 
day,  by  running 
ashore  on  the 
Highland  coast,  wlien  Bell  himself  was  on 
board — no  lives,  howe^-er,  being  lort.  The 
annexed  representation  of  the  proto-steMoer  of 
Europe,  was  obtained  by  Mr  Williomeon,  from 
on  original  tlrawing  which  hmi  been  in  the  pew- 
session  of  Henry  Bell,  and  was  marked  witL  hia 
signature. 
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DALLAD-SntOEaS  AKD   ORUB-STREET  POETS. 

It  was  in  reality  llotitaigne,  who  mntie  the 
■IiTGwd  hut  now  eoinewhat  musty  remark :  '  Let 
me  have  tin'  makin>;  of  a  nation's  ballads,  and  I 
care  littlo  who  makes  its  law."!.'  The  old  Frencli- 
man  hail  observed  the  powerful  elTect  of  caustic 
Battiv  we<ldeil  to  popular  tunes.  It  has  been  told, 
with  truth,  how  LilliburlcTo  gave  the  finLshing- 
•trtikr  to  the  Great  Revolution  of  1688,  and  '  sung 
K  -  II.  out  of  Ida  three  kingdoms;'  and 

i'  .  historic,  that  B^ranger  was  a  power  in 

.lo,  seriously  dajuat;ing  to  the  stability  of 
lored  Bourbon  dyiiiusty. 

re  has  hnripily  ai:liiieated  the  popular 
1.  i.uls,  in  the  sheep-shearer's  least-sc^no 

ot  m-   tr  w./fr'<  Talt.    The  rustics  love  'a  ballad 
in  print,'  for  then  they  'arc  sure  they  are  true;' 
and  listt'ii  with  easy  credulity  to  those  which  tell 
of  'slmnge  fi.'h,'  ond   stranger  monstrosities.      It 
tiiu-l  iHit  l>e  imagined  that  Autolycus's  pack  coa- 
''ire<l  resemblances  of  popular  ballads  ; 
i'urgho,  Pepysian,  and  other  collections, 
prewrve  s|ivcimons  ot  "lyrics,  seriously  published 
ftiii!  !mW,  M-hich  are  (luitc  as  absunl  as  anything 
'  y  Shakspeare.    In  the  British  Museum 
''•d  fniUt  Fall:  or  a  J{''aniuig  for  all 
j.u/i  ly  (linen,  hy  llu  example  of  a  Strange  Monster, 
tly  bom  in  Germany,  hy  a  Mcrch/int's  proitd  Wife 
Utneta;  which  is  adorned  with  a  grim  wood- 
eat  of  the  monster,  and   is  intended  to  frighten 
vomcn  from  extravagant  fashions  in  dress. 
'  From  the  head  to  the  foot 

Monster-like  was  it  bom, 
Every  jiart  had  the  shape 
Of  Fashions  daily  worn.' 

!Dm  moral  of  the  story  is,  that  all  women  should 

'lakb  heed  of  wanton  pride,'  and  remember  that 

'  1  sin  IB  rapidly  brinpng  forth  a  day  of  jtulgment, 

.  the  end  of  the  world.   Such  moralities  wen;  like 

ifcdlad  of  AntolycUB,  '  written  to  a  verj'  doleful 

a?  and  chanted  by  a  blind  tiddler  to  an  equnlly 
'ul  fiddle.  Shnkspcare  has  expressed  his  con- 
tMOVi  for  the  literary  merits  of  these  effusions, 
he  mokes  Bene<lick  swak  of  picking  out  his 
'with  a  ballad-makers  pen;'  but  the  jinges 
r"-  "■'  •  .  and  Evans  arc  sufficient  to  cstab- 
ll,  •   many  balladists  to  attention  and 

....  ^;mple  imagery  and  natural  beauty 
'  efiioiiowk 
LOiffonl  lays,  '  in  Jonson's   time,  scarcely  any 
"  WM  printed  without  a  wood-cut  illustrative 
rohject.     If  it  was  a  ballad  of  "  pvire  love,"  or 
life,"   wLich  affonle<l  no  scope  for  the 
:  tiilents  of  the  Omlj-Street  Apelles,  the  jwr- 
of  "goo<l  Queen  Elizabeth,"   mn^Tiiticently 
witli   the  ^jlobe  anil   sceptre,  iormed   no 
ae    substitute    for    her    loyal    subjects.' 
l-bliy«n  were  fond  of  seeing  these  familiar 

cati^  tV 'old  favourites,'  and  so  well- 

von  by  jii  >t   it  is  not  unusual  to  find 

call.  «rid«i.:..T  1  <n  the  days  of  James  I., 

«mK«d    br  ball  ^    during  the  reign  of 

AiBM  ;  w  nulMt  r  re  the  coarse  old  wood- 

imnnriii^  viuch  were  then  used  '  to  adorn '  the 
•<!nWnl  tT^t?Iylie^'  or  '  merrj'  new  ballads'  of  the 
<  m|  of  sentiment. 

kf  t>t  a  wary  eye  on  the  political 
or  ajiuwril  lj;dUJ-«uigcT  of  London  ;  but  Chcttle, 


in  Kind  Heart's  Dream,  1692,  notes  'that  idle, 
upstart  generation  of  ballad-singers,'  who  ramble  in 
the  outskirts,  and  are  '  able  to  spread  more  pam- 
plilcts,  by  the  state  forbidden,  than  oil  the  book- 
sellers in  London  ;  for  only  in  this  city  is  straight 
search  ;  abroad,  small  suspicion ;  especially  of  such 
petty  pedlars.'  A  dozen  groats'  worth  of  bolhkds 
IS  said  to  be  their  stock  in  tra<le  ;  but  they  all 
dealt  in  the  pamphlets  of  a  few  leaves,  that  were 
in<lustriously  concocted  on  all  popular  subjects 
by  the  hack-^vrite^8  of  the  day. 

In  the  curious  view  of  the  interior  of  the  Royal 
Exchange,  executed  hy  Hollar  in  1644,  and  depict- 
ing its  aspect  when  crowded  by  merchants  and 
visitors,  we  see  one  of  these  itinerant  ballad  and 
pamphlet  mongers  plying  her  trade  among  the 
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busy  group.  Tliis  figure  we  copjr  above,  on  a 
larger  scale  than  the  original,  which  gives,  willi 
iniinito  tntthfulness,  the  popular  form  of  the 
ballads  of  tliat  day,  printeil  on  a  broad  sheet,  in 
double  columns,  with  a  wood-cut  at  the  head  of 
the  story. 

The  great  Civil  War  was  a  prolific  source  of  ballad- 
writing  and  pamphleteering.  It  would  not  he  easy 
to  carry  libel  to  greater  length  than  it  was  then 
carried,  and  especially  by  ballad-singers.  These 
'waifs  and  strays,'  many  of  them  being  the  pro- 
ductions of  men  of  some  literary  eminence,  have 
been  gathcrcil  into  volumes,  affording  most  vivid 
remiiuscences  of  the  strong  ])arty-htttrcd  of  the 
time.  Tlie  earliest  of  these  collections  was  pub- 
lished in  IGfiO,  and  is  entitled  Baits  lihimed  to 
Death:  or,  the  Rnmp-parliamtnt  hanq'd  np  in  the 
Shanibles — the  title  sufliciently  indicatmg  the 
violent  character  of  the  songs,  gathered  under  this 
strange  heading.  'Tliey  were  fonnerly  printed 
on  loose  sheets,  says  the  collector  to  the  reader ; 
adding,  '  I  hope  you  will  pardon  the  ill  tunes  to 
which  they  are  to  be  sung,  there  being  none  biul 
enough  for  them.'  Most  of  them  are  too  course  for 
modem  (quotation  ;  the  spirit  of  all  may  be  gathered 
from  the  opening  stanza  of  one  : 
'  Since  sixteen  hundred  forty  and  odd. 
We  have  soundly  been  Utsh'd  with  our  own  rod, 
And  have  tiow'd  oiuiclvcs  down  at  a  tyrant's  nod— 
Which  nobody  can  deny.' 
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The  violent  pereonality  of  othera  may  be  vuiJer- 
stood  in  reading  a  few  stanzas  of  A  Hymn  to  the 
GcjUU  Craft,  or  Heicion'i  Lamentation.  Colonel 
Ilcwson  was  one  of  Cromwell's  most  active  officers, 
and  said  to  have  originally  been  a  shoemaker  ;  he 
had  by  accident  lost  an  eye. 

•  Listen  awhile  to  what  I  shall  any, 
Of  B  blind  cobbler  that  'a  gone  astray. 
Out  of  the  parliament's  highway. 
Oood  peopU,  pity  tlie  blind  I 

riia  name  you  wot  well  is  Sir  John  Hcwson, 
Whom  I  iutend  to  set  my  muse  on. 
As  grc^t  a  warrior  as  Sir  Miles  Lewson. 
Oood  people,  pity  Oit  blind  I 

Ile'd  now  give  all  the  shoes  in  his  shop, 
The  parliament's  fury  for  to  atop, 
Whip  cobbler,  like  any  town-top. 
Oood  people,  pity  the  blind  I 

Oliver  niaile  him  a  famous  lord. 
That  he  forgot  hia  cutting-board ; 
But  now  his  thread  'a  twisted  to  a  cord. 
Oood  people,  pity  iJie  blind  I 

Sing  hi,  ho,  Hewson  I — thest.'ktc  ne'er  wcntuprifilit, 
Since  cobblers  could  pray,  preach,  govern,  and  figiit ; 
Wo  ahaU  see  what  they  '11  do  now  you  *re  out  of 
sight. 

Oood  people,  pity  tin  blind  I ' 

For  some  time  after  the  Restoration,  the  popular 
songs  were  all  on  the  court-side,  and  it  was  not  until 
Charles  II.'s  most  flagrant  violations  of  politico) 
liberty  and  public  decency,  that  they  took  an  oppo- 
site turn.  The  court  then  guarded  itself  by  imposing 
a  licence  upon  all  ballad-singers  and  poinphleteerB. 
One  John  Clarke,  a  bookseUer,  held  this  right  to 
license  of  Charles  Killigrew,  tlie  Muster  of  the 
Bevels,  and  advertised  in  tlie  London  Gazellt  of 
1682  06  follows :  '  These  ore  to  give  notice  to  all 
ballad-siiigcrs,  that  tliey  take  out  licences  for 
singing  and  selling  of  ballads  and  small  books, 
according  to  an  ancient  custom.  And  all  persons 
concenied  are  hereby  desired  to  take  notice  of,  njid 
to  suppres."!,  all  moimtebanks,  rope-dancers,  prize- 
playere,  and  such  as  make  shew  of  motions  and 
strange  sights,  that  have  not  a  licence  in  red  and 
black  letter,  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  said 
Charles  Killip^w,  blaster  of  Revels  to  his  Majesty.' 
In  1684,  a  smiilar  advertisement  orders  all  such 

fiersons  'to  come  to  the  office  to  change  their 
icences  as  they  are  now  altered.'  The  court  had 
reason  for  all  this,  for  the  ballad-singers  had 
become  as  wide-mouthed  aa  in  the  days  of 
Cromwell ;  while  the  court-life  gave  scope  to 
obscene  allusion  that  exceeded  anjlhing  Dcfore 
attempted.  The  short  reign  of  James  II.,  the 
birtli  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  advent  of  tlio 
Prince  of  Orange,  gave  new  scope  for  personal 
satire.  Of  all  the  popular  songs  ever  written,  none 
had  greater  effect  than  LiUi&uTlero  (attributed  to 
Lord  Wharton),  which  Burnet  tells  us  '  mode  an 
impression  on  the  king's  army  that  cannot  be 
imagined  by  those  that  saw  it  not  The  whole 
army,  and  at  last  the  people,  both  in  city  and 
country,  were  singing  it  perpetually.  And  perhaps 
never  hail  so  slight  a  thing  so  great  aa  effect.' 
Some  of  these  songs  were  writlcn  in  i.i.pular  old 
tunes  ;  that  of  Old  Simon  .'  nied  tlic 

Sale  of  Old  State  Iloiuehoi         _  lames  II. 

was  repotted  to  liavo  hod  tui  iuteaiioo  to  nusovw 
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the  hangings  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
wainscot  the  rooms  ;  one  stanza  of  this  ditty  wo 
give  as  a  sample  of  the  whole : 

'  Come,  buy  the  old  tapestry-hangings 
Which  bung  in  the  House  of  Loids, 
That  kept  the  Spanish  invaaioo 
And  powder  plot  on  recorxls : 
A  musty  old  Magna  Chorta 

That  wonts  new  scouring  and  cleaning, 
Writ  so  long  aince  and  so  df.irk  too, 

That  'tis  hard  to  pick  out  the  meaning. 
Quoth  Jemmy,  the  bigoted  king, 
Quoth  Jemmy,  the  politick  thing ; 
With  a  threadbare-oath. 
And  a  Catholic  troth. 
That  never  wos  worth  a  farthing  I ' 

The  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  a  fertile 
theme  for  popidar  rhymes,  written  to  equally 
populor  tunes.  The  first  verse  of  one,  entitled 
Father  Petri t  Policy  Diieovered;  or  the  Prince  of 
Wales  proved  to  be  a  Popiih  Ptrkin,  runs  thus : 

*  In  Rome  there  is  a  most  fearful  rout ; 
And  what  do  you  think  it  is  about! 
Because  the  birth  of  the  babe 's  come  out 

Sing  lidlaby  baby,  by,  by,  by.' 

The  zest  with  which  such  songs  would  be  snug 
in  times  of  great  popular  excitement  can  stiU  lie 
imagined,  though  scarcely  to  its  full  extent. 
Another,  on  The  Orange,  contains  this  strong 
stanza: 

'  When  the  Army  retreats. 
And  the  Parliament  sits. 
To  vote  our  King  the  tnic  use  of  his  wits ; 
'Twill  be  B  sod  means. 
When  all  he  obtains 
Is  to  have  his  Cidves-heod  dreai'd  with  other  men's 
brains; 

And  on  Grange.' 

No  enactments  could  reach  these  lampoons,  nor 
the  fine  or  imprisonment  of  a  few  wretched  ballad- 
singers  stop  their  circulation.    Lauron,  a  Dutch 
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these  '  mujdering  stalioiiers,'  as  they  were  termed, 
trith  lUcir  literary  wants,  a  baii(i  of  Grub-street 
autliorH  eidstwl,  in  a  slate  of  poverty  and  degrada- 
tion of  which  we  now  can  have  little  idea,  except 
by  referring  to  contemporary  writers.  The  half- 
(tarred  hacks  are  declared  to  fix  theii  highest  ideas 
of  laxurions  plenty  in 

'  GkUoiu  of  beer  and  pounds  of  bullock's  Uver.' 
Pbjie   in   the  Dimciad,   haa   given    a    very  low 
;  pi^aro  of  the  cloas : 

*Koi  with  less  |;lory  mighty  Duluess  crown'd, 
8hiiU  take  through  Grub  Street  her  triumiihout 

rnassus  glancing  o'er  at  once, 
1  ndrcd  sons,  and  each  a  dunce.' 

In  Fielding's  Aulhn's  Farce,  1730,  we  are  intro- 
duced to  a  Imiksellet's  workroom,  wiicrc  bis  hacks 
■le  busy  concot-t- 
tng  books  for  his 
■bop.  One  of 
tbem  oompluina 
tbat  be  '  has  not 
din«d  tliese  two 
d*yf,'  and  tlio 
rest  fiuil  fault 
vithtLodisogroc- 
•Ue  ehanict<!T  of 
tldr  employ- 
ment ;  wbi^n  the 

>...!.  ..il.-.r..„lpn^ 

-o       -- -ion 

MinM: 

'  n<H,L  Fie  upon 

'  'omen ! — 

:  at  yonr 

Do   you 

lU 

■'    '  it  id 

-l.t 

..    .      ■  ritcr 

from  a  frimd  in 

Uk   Cinia/rv   was 

]iatilialied  f     ts  it 

iwt  Ugh  time  for 

la  answer  to  i:nuio 

ootT  At  this  rale, 

your    aii- 

is    priutol, 

Utter    wiU 

loigoii   I  toy* 

(a  keep  »  oontru- 

wny  op  wortn.   I 

Uirg  hid  authoni 

win    have     writ 

*    fmphtat     in 

tt*  acraiob  on- 

Wul  it  in    thH 

tbftnoaa,       an<l 

•MpBadMi)    the 

IMIIkcI  ai^i. 

AmWIi    ifTi.  I  will  lie  OS  ezpoditiniu  as  iKissible. 

took.  VIM,  Mr  Dash,  h»\ro  you  done  that  murder 
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Tea,  nr; 
I  (rw  moral  r 

Verr  -  •' 
I  day  at  ■■ 

t  vaa  .-> 


■  ]    is  done,    T   am  only 
I  place  Iwforo  it. 
...  iiio  have  a  ghost  finished 

L'host  would  you  have,  air! 

.1  bloody  on(^' 


Thia  laat  hit  seenia  levelled  at  Defoe,  who  in 
reality  concocted  a  very  seriously-told  ehost-stoty, 
The  Apparition  of  Mrs  Veal,  to  enable  a  book- 
seller to  get  rid  of  on  un.-ijilcai)le  book,  DrelinetMrl 
on  Death,  which  was  directly  puffed  by  the  ghost 
assuring  iier  friend,  Mrs  Baigrave,  that  it  was  the 
best  work  on  tlie  subject. 

Pope  and  his  friends  amused  and  revenged  them- 
selves on  Curll  the  bookseller,  who  was  the  chief 
publisher  of  trashy  literature  in  their  day,  by  on 
imaginary  account  of  his  poisoning  and  preparation 
for  death,  as  related  by  '  a  faithful,  though  impolite 
historian  of  Grub  Street.'  In  the  course  of  the 
narrative,  instructions  are  given  how  to  find  Jlr 
Curll's  authors,  which  indicates  the  poverty- 
stricken  character  of  the  tribe :  '  At  a  tollow- 
chiindler's  in  Petty  Franco,  half-way  under  the 
blind  arch,  ask  for  the  hbtorian  ;  at  tho  Bedstead 

and  Bolster,  a 
music-house  in 
^{oorliclds,  two 
translators  in  a 
bed  together ;  at 
a  blacksmith's 
shop  in  the 
Friars,  a  Pindaric 
writer  in  red 
stockings ;  at  Mr 
Summers's,  a 
thief-catcher's  in 
Lewkner's  I>ane, 
the  man  that 
wrote  against  tho 
impiety  of  Mr 
Rowc's  plays ;  at 
the  farthing  pie- 
house,  in  Tooting 
Fields,  the  young 
man  who  is  writ- 
ing my  new  pa»- 
torols  ;  at  tho 
laundress's,  nt 
the  Hole-in-the- 
wall,  in  Cuisitot's 
Alley,  up  three 
pair  of  stairs,  the 
author  of  my 
church  history  ; 
you  moy  also 
speak  to  the 
gentleman  who 
lies  by  him  in 
the  flock-bed,  my 
index-maker.' 

Qmb  Street  no 
longer  appears 
by  name  in  any 
London  Direc- 
tory ;  yet  it  stiU 
exists  and  pre- 
serves some  of  its  antique  fcaturcSj  though  it  ]ma  for 
tho  last  forty  years  been  called  Milton  Street  It  is 
situated  in  the  pari.'ih  of  St  Giles's,  Cripple«nte,  lead- 
ing from  Fore  Street  northerly  to  Chiswell  Street" 

•  Our  view  is  of  tho  Foro  Street  entry,  which  hu 
romained  ahnost  unobangeil  from  tbo  dan  of  .Steele. 
The  street  still  preserves  its  original  »qnafor.  Many  of 
the  liousci  are  u  old  m  the  tiuio  of  Chariot  I.  A  Uby- 
rintb  of  filth;  oourts,  packed  with  dirty  and  lulf-mincd 
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Ita  contiguity  to  the  ailillpry-Rro^ind  iu  Buuliill 
Fields,  where  the  city  trainhaml  exercised,  is 
amusingly  aUudeil  to  iu  Tlic  Tatkr,  No.  41,  where 
their  redoubtable  doings  are  narrated : '  Happy  was 
it  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  achievements  of  this 
day  was  to  be  performed  near  Grub  Street,  that 
there  luiglit  uot  be  wanting  a  sufficient  number  of 
faithful  historians,  who  being  cye-witnessea  of  these 
wonders,  should  imx>artially  transmit  them  to 
posterity.' 

The  concoctcrs  of  News-letters  were  among  the 
most  prolific  and  unblusliing  authors  of  'Grub- 
street  literature.'  Steele,  in  the  periodical  just 
quoted,  alludes  to  some  of  them  by  name  :  '  Wliere 
Prince  Eugene  has  slain  his  thousands,  Boyer  lias 
slain  his  ten  thousands ;  this  gentleman  can,  indeeil, 
^^e  never  enough  commended  for  his  courage  and 
intrepidity  dunng  this  whole  war.'  '  Mr  Bui-kh-y 
ha.s  sued  as  much  Mood  as  the  former.'  '  Mr  Dyer 
was  jiiulicularly  famous  for  dealing  in  whalps, 
insomuch  that  in  five  months'  time  he  brought 
tlu^e  into  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  b&sidca  two 
porpuses  and  a  sturgeon.  The  judicious  and 
wary  Mr  L  Dawks  hath  all  along  been  the  rival  of 
this  great  \vriter,  and  got  himself  a  reputation  from 
plagues  and  famines,  by  which  he  dcHtroyed.  as 
great  multitudes,  as  he  has  lately  done  by  the 
Bworvl.  In  every  dearth  of  news,  Glrand  Cairo  was 
sure  to  be  unpeopled.' 

This  mob  of  unscrupulous  scribbler*,  and  the 
ballail-singers  who  gave  voice  to  their  jujlitical 
paajuiuadcs,  occasioned  the  government  much 
annoyance  at  times.  The  jtillory  and  the  jail  were 
tried  in  vain. 

'  Earless  on  high  stood  unaboahed  Defoe' 

It  was  the  ambition  of  speculative  book.scllcrs  to 
get  a  government  prosecution,  for  it  insured  the 
Bale  of  large  editions.  Vamp,  the  bookscDer  in 
Foote's  play,  called  the  Au(h<ir,  17B7,  makes  that 
worthy  shew  the  side  of  his  head  and  his  ears, 
cropped  in  the  pillory  for  his  publicfltions  ;  yet  he 
has  a  certain  business  pride,  and  declares,  '  m  tie 
year  forty-five,  when  I  was  in  the  treasonable  way, 
I  never  squeaked  ;  I  never  gave  up  but  one  author 
in  n»y  life,  and  ho  wa-s  dying  of  a  consumption,  so 
it  never  ouiie  to  a  trial.'  Tlie  poor  balhuf-singers, 
lefa  fortunate,  couM  be  seized  at  once,  and  sum- 
marily punished  by  any  inagistrite. 

The  newspapers  of  the  day  often  allude  to  these 

Scrsecutors.  The  Middlesejc  grand  jury,  in  1JI6, 
enounced  '  the  smging  of  scandalous  ballads  about 
the  streets  as  a  conunon  uui.simcc  ;  tending  to 
alienate  the  minds  of  the  people.'  Tlie  WtfJdy 
Packet,  which  gives  this  infonnation,  adds, '  we  hear 
an  order  will  be  published  to  apprehend  those  who 
cry  about,  or  sing,  such  scandalous  papers.'  Read's 
If^etktij  Journal  tells  us,  in  July  1731,  that  'three 
hawkers  were  committed  to  Totliill  Fields  Bridewell, 
for  crving  about  the  streets  a  printed  pa^icr  called 
Ilohiiit  Game,  or  Seven'*  the  Main;'  a  satire  on  the 
ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  In  July  176:3,  we 
are  told  '  yesterday  evening  two  women  were  sent 
to  BriiU'well,  by  Lonl  Bute's  order,  for  singing 
political  liallads  before  his  lorvlship'a  door  iu  Soulli 
AuiUey  Street.'     State   prosecutions  have    never 

old  honaos,  are  on  Iwth  rides  the  way;  and  the  wbol« 
neigblxnirhood  ii  depressing  to  tbo  (piriti,  iliroo^  i\s 
hopeless  air  of  poverty. 
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succeeded  in  repressing  political  satire  ;  it  lias  died 
a  natural  death  for  want  of  strong  food  ! 


ff^e  pinstrtls'  ^tetifeal  al  ffulbntjj. 

Tl>e  castle  of  Tutbury  was  a  place  of  great  strength, 
built  shortly  after  the  Conquest  by  Henry  ile 
Ferrars,  one  of  William's  Norman  noblemen,  who 
had  received  the  gift  of  large  possessions  in  Derby- 
shire, Staffordshire,  and  the  neighbouring  counties. 
It  stands  upon  a  hill  so  steep  on  one  side  tliat  it 
there  needs  no  defence,  whilst  the  other  three  were 
strongly  walled  by  the  first  owner,  who  lost  hia 
property  by  joining  in  the  rebellion  of  Simon  de 
Alontfort  against  Henry  IU.  It  was  afterwards  in 
the  possession  of  the  Dukes  of  Lancaster,  one  of 
whom,  the  celebrated  John  of  Gaimt,  added  to  its 
fortifications.  During  the  civil  war,  it  was  taken 
and  destroyed  by  the  parliamentary  forces  ;  and 
the  ruins  oidy  now  remain. 

During  the  time  of  the  Dukes  of  Lancaster,  the 
little  town  of  Tutbury  was  so  enlivened  by  the 
noblo  hospitidity  thev  kept  up,  and  the  great 
concourse  of  people  who  gathcre<l  there,  that  some 
regulations  became  necessary  for  keeping  them  in 
order ;  more  especially  those  disonlerly  favourites  of 
botli  the  high  and  low,  the  wandering  jongleurs 
or  minstrcLi,  who  displayed  their  talents  at  all 
festive-boarvls,  wedtlings,  and  tournaments.  A  court 
was  therefore  appointed  by  Jolui  of  Gaunt,  to  be 
held  every  year  on  the  day  after  the  festival  of  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  being  the  16th  of 
August,  to  elect  a  king  of  the  minstrels,  try  thoee 
who  had  been  guilty  of  misdemeanours  during  tho 
year,  andgrantlicenccs  for  the  future  year,  all  which 
were  accompanied  by  many  curious  observances. 

The  woocf-master  and  rangers  of  Needwo<jd  Forest 
began  the  festivities  by  meeting  at  Berkley  Loilgo, 
in  the  forest,  to  arrange  for  the  dinner  wkich  was 
given  them  at  this  time  at  Tutbury  CiHtle,  and 
where  the  buck  they  were  allowed  for  it  should  be 
killed,  as  also  another  which  was  their  yearly 
present  to  the  prior  of  Tutbury  for  his  dinner. 
These  anim.ils  uaving  received  their  death-blow, 
the  master,  keepers,  and  deputies  met  on  the  Day 
of  Assumption,  and  rale  in  gay  procession,  two  and 
two,  into  the  town,  to  tho  High  Cross,  each  carrying 
a  green  bough  in  his  hand,  and  one  bearing'  the 
buck's  head,  cut  off  beliind  the  ears,  garnished  with 
a  rye  of  pease  and  a  piece  of  fat  fastened  to  each  of 
the  antlers.  The  minstrels  went  on  foot,  two  and 
two,  before  them,  and  when  they  reached  the  crt 
the  keeper  blew  on  his  horn  the  various  hunti 
signals,  which  were  answered  by  the  others  ;  all 
passed  on  to  the  churchyarrl,  where,  alighting  from 
their  horses,  they  went  into  the  church,  the  minstreli 
plaj-ing  on  their  instruments  during  the  tim*  ' 
the  offering  of  the  buck's  head,  and  whilst  cm 
keeper  paid  one  penny  as  an  offering  to  the  churrh.ij 
Mass  was  then  celebrated,  and  all  adjourned  to  thfl 
good  dinner  which  was  prepared  for  them  in  the 
castle  ;  towards  the  expenses  of  wliich  the  prior 
gave  them  thirty  shiUinga. 

On  the  following  day,  the  minstrels  met  at  tlie  ^ 
bailiff's  house,  in  Tutbury,  where  the  steward  of  I' 
court,   and  the  bailiff  of  the   manor,   whn 
noblemen   of  high   mn!. 
Lancjistfr,  Orinand,  or  I ' 
m.'i>'  ■  ■'  ,  . 
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Ike  musicians  on  stringed  insfniments,  all  playing  j 

beir  king,  whose  office  ended  on  that  day,  had  the 

irile^   of  walking    between    the    steward  and 


music,  each  carrying  a  white  wand,  followed  by  the 
rest  of  the  company.  The  paabus  and  lessons  wcro 
chosen  in  accordance  with  tlie  occasion,  and  each 


ilm.  thus,  for  onco  at  least,  taking  rank  with  I  minstrel  paid  a  penny,  aa  a  duo  to  the  vicar  of 
■^'■'•Ij  i   after  them  came  Uic  four  stewards  of  '  Tutbury. 


FESTIVAL  AT  TUTBUEV. 


On  iLeir  return  to  the  castle-hall,  the  business  of 
I  d*7  Imwui  by  one  of  the  minstrels  performing 
I  part  Ota  herald,  and  crving  :  '  Oyez,  oyez,  oycz ! 
— '"  dxcls  within  this  honour,  residing  in  the 

I  of  Stafford,  Derby,  Nottingh.im,  Leicester, 

iTuiriek,  come  in  and  do  your  suit  and  scn-icc, 
r  you  will  be  amerced.'    All  were  then  sworn  to 
I  Um  Kiiig  of  Music's  counsel,  their  fellows',  and 
«ws.    A  Icngtliy  charge  from  the   steward 
>1-  in  «liirh  he  expatiated  on  the  antinuity 
f  their  noblo  science,  pacing  from 
■  Ito,  Jubal,  David,  and  Timotheus, 
.  :r    t  it  had  upon  beasts  by  the 
{■fft^K'  ■''■■'"'■'  """^  travelling  near  Royslon, 
«t  a  herd  of  stags  upon  the  road  following  a 
t.  and  violin  :  w-lien  the  music  played,  they 
ur«nird  ;  when  it  ceased,  they  alt  stood  still ; 
[in   llii.<  way   they  were   conducted    out    of 
1  to  the  king's  palace  at  Hampton  Court. 
^'jtmn  then  jToceeded  to  choose  a  new  king, 
taken  nlii  rnni.Ov  fnim  the  minstrels  of 
hl»    n'  ,   as    well   as   four 

it, an!  i^  r  the  offences  which 

luy  miuilrcl,  and  fine  him,  if 
Oiii  time,   the  old  stewards 
1  treat  of  wine,  ale,  and 
iliverted  themselves  and 
Liying  their  merriest  airs.    The 
ud  wa«  presented  bv  the  jurors, 
•«an  his  place,  and-  giving  the 
«eBor,  pieilgiiig  him  in  a  cup 


of  wine,  and  bidding  him  ioy  of  the  honour  he  had 
received  ;  the  old  stewards  followed  his  example, 
and  at  noon  all  entered  into  a  fair  room  within  the 
ca.stle,  where  the  old  king  had  prepared  for  them  a 
plentiful  dinner. 

The  conclusion  of  the  day  was  much  in  accord- 
ance with  the  barbarous  taste  of  the  times  :  a  bull 
being  given  them  by  the  prior  of  Tutbury,  they 
all  ailioumed  to  the  abbey  gate,  where  the  poor 
beast  iiad  the  tiui)  of  his  horns  sawed  off,  his  ear* 
and  tail  cut  off,  the  body  smeared  over  with  soap,  and 
liis  nose  filled  with  pepper.  The  minstrels  rushed 
after  the  maddened  creature,  and  if  any  of  them 
could  succeed  in  cutting  off  a  piece  of  his  skin  before 
he  crossed  the  river  Dove  into  Derbyshire,  ho 
became  the  property  of  the  King  of  Music,  but  if 
not,  he  was  returned  sound  and  uncut  to  the  prior 
again.  After  becoming  the  king's  own,  ho  was 
brought  to  the  High  Street,  and  there  baited  with 
dogs  three  limes ;  the  bailiff  then  gave  the  king 
five  nobles,  equal  to  about  £1, 13*.  4d.,  for  his  right, 
and  sent  the  bull  to  the  Earl  of  Devon's  manor 
of  Ilardwick,  to  be  fed  and  given  to  the  poor  at 
Christmas.  It  has  been  supposed  that  John  of 
Oaimt,  who  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Castile 
and  Leou  in  right  of  his  wife,  introduced  this 
sport  in  imitation  of  the  Spanish  bidl-fights  ;  but 
in  the  end  the  yoimg  men  of  the  neighbourhood, 
who  flocked  in  great  numbers  to  the  festival,  could 
not  help  interfering  with  the  minstrels,  and,  taking 
cudgels  of  about  a  yard  in  lengtli,  tho  one  party 


endeavoured  to  drive  the  bull  into  Derbyshire,  tlio 
other  to  keep  hiiu  in  Staffordshire,  and  tliis  led  to 
Buch  outmjje,  that  many  returned  home  with 
broken  hejidi  Gradually,  as  '  old  times  were 
chan<;e<l,  old  manners  gone,'  the  minstrels  fell  into 
disrepute  ;  the  castles  were  destroyed  in  the  civil 
wan,  the  nobility  spent  their  time  and  sought  tbeir 
amusements  in  London,  and  harpers  were  no  longer 
needed  to  charm  away  the  ennui  of  their  ladies  and 
retainers  ;  the  court  of  minstrels  found  no  employ- 
ment, and  the  bull-baiting  was  strongly  objected 
to  by  the  inhabitants.  The  Duko  of  Devousliiro 
consequently  abolished  the  whole  proceeding  in 
1778,  after  it  had  lasted  through  the  long  period  of 
lour  hundred  years. 

The  manor  of  Tutbury  was  one  of  those  held  by 
comage  tenure:  in  1509,  Walter  Ach.-ml  cLiiined 
to  be  hereditary  steward  of  Leek  and  Tutbury,  in 

Sroof  of  which  he  shewed  a  white  hunter's  horn, 
ecoratod  with  silver  gilt  ornaments.  It  was  hung 
to  a  girdle  of  Dne  black  silk,  adorned  witli  buckles  of 
silver,  on  which  were  the  arms  and  the  fleurs-de-lis 
of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  from  whom  it  descended. 
The  Stanhopes  of  Elvaslon  were  recently  ia  posses- 
eion  of  the  budge. 


AUGCrST  16. 

8l  Hjscinth,   confessor,   1257.     St  Boch,   ooafsssor, 
14lh  oentiuy. 

ST   EOCE    OB   ROQUE 

Was  a  French  gentleman,  poRscnting  estates  near 
Montpelier,  which,  however,  ne  altandonod  in  order 
to  devote  liimseLT  to  a  religious  life.  The  date  of 
his  death  is  stated  with  some  uncertainty  as  1327. 
In  cousc<]ucnce  of  working  miraculous  cures  of  the 
plague,  while  himself  stricken  with  the  disease  at 
Placeutia,ui  Italy,  I{o<]uc  was  held  us  a  saint  specially 
to  bo  invoked  by  persons  so  afflicted.  There  were 
many  churches  dedicated  to  him  in  Germany  and 
other  countries,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  a  custom 
tliat  persons  dying  of  plague  should  be  buried 
there. 

St  Roch's  Day  was  celebrated  in  England  as  a 
general  harvest-home. 

1  Bom. — Ralph  Thoresby,  antiquary,  salhor  of  Ducalui 
Ztodiaitit,  Ifi.'iS,  LerJt;  Oatliftrine  Cockburo,  drainstist 
soil  monl  writer,  1079,  London;  I'isrre  Mecbnin,  matlis- 
DUtician  and  astronomer,  174-4.  LaoH ;  KreJerick,  Duko 
of  York,  second  sou  of  George  III.,  1763. 

IHed. — Dr  Thomas  Fuller,  celebrated  dJTine and  snthor, 

'    1681,  Cranford,  Mlddlctcx;  Jacques  Bcmoullli,  matbe- 

'    nuttician    and    natural    philosoiihor,    1705,    Biutl;    Dr 

Matthew    TinJal,    frecthinkiug   writer,    1733,    London; 

Bartholomew   Joubert,  French   general,   killed   at   Novi, 

1709  ;  John  ralmer,  post-rofonncr,  1818. 

TINDAL   AND   BUDOEL. 

Dr  Matthew  Tindal,  a  deiKyman's  son,  and  n 
fellow  of  All  Souls'  College,  O- '     '    -     >    •  ^        " 
notable,  in  the  earlv  part  of  tin: 
by  a  scries  of  books  and  paii 
pretensions  of  Uigh  Church, 
vouring  to  tiko   away  the   t\i, 
from  Christianity  ilsdl     Uis  'wiitiii^  gnv«  nae 


to  prodiijious  controversies,  which  wluzzed  and 
sputtcreu  and  fiuucd  about  the  ears  of  mankind 
for  a  good  many  years,  and  by  and  by  aubsi(li:d 
into  the  sUenco  of  oblivion,  in  which  for  fully  a 
hundred  years  past  they  have  rcnLtined. 

Tindal  cannot  be  mentioned  witliout  some  notice 
of  Eustace  Budgcl,  his  friend  and  follower  as  fur 
OS  regards  religious  ideas.  Budgel  was  a  relation 
of  Addison,  a  man  of  fair  talents,  and  a  contributor 
to  the  Spectator  and  Guardian.  'Through  Addison's 
jnducncc,  when  secretary  of  state,  Builyel  obtained 
confidential  and  lucrative  political  otliccs,  and  his 
abilities  as  a  writer  and  si>eaker  promised  his 
spec<ly  rise  to  distinction.  But,  cursed  with  an 
unhappy  temper,  an  irregular  ambition,  and  on 
inability  to  control  splenetic,  revengeful  passions, 
he  lost  his  official  position  ;  and  the  bursting  of 
the  South-sea  Bubble  left  him,  in  the  prime  ot 
life,  ruined  alike  in  fortune  and  political  influence. 
Ilia  reputation  was  to  follow.  At  Tindal's  death, 
it  was  found  that  he  had  mode  Budgel  his  heir,  to 
the  exclusion  of  his  nephew.  Budgtd  was  accused 
of  forging  the  will,  which  was  written  by  an  alleged 
female  accomplice,  a  Mra  Pi-ice ;  and  whether  inno- 
cent or  otherwise,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  lie 
was  guilty  of  dishonesty  regarding  a  considerable 
sum  he  had  borrowed  from  Tindal,  just  previous  to 
his  death,  and  the  receipt  of  which  he  Btrcnuou.«ly 
denied,  till  the  notes  were  traced  to  his  possessinii. 
The  subject  woa  a  fruitful  one  for  the  witg  of  the 
day.     Pope  %vritcs— 

'  Let  Budgel  charge  oil  Gnib  Street  on  my  quill. 
And  write  whatc'er  ho  I'lcase,  except  my  will.' 

The  best  epigram  on  Tindal's  will,  however,  ia  the 
following : 

'  Hunclreda  of  years,  th'  Old  Testament  and  New 
By  (^nernl  consent  have  pas8e<I  for  tnie  ; 
In  this  leiirn'd  age,  a  doctor,  '  godlike  great!'* 
By  diut  of  reason  proved  them  Loth  a  uieat : 
A  lliird  he  lu.iile.t  which,  sinking  nature's  share. 
Gave  more  than  ho  died  worth  to  Iteasou's  heir, 
Mai  practice  to  prevent,  of  his  last  thought, 
A  ft-'iuale  scnbe  engrossed  the  genuine  draught. 
But,  oh  .'  'gainst  Test,iuicnta  such  reasons  sliowa, 
Have  taught  the  world  to  question  e'en  his  owu. 
Those  seventeen  centurii's  old  he  scarce  eonld  rajo, 
His  own  remained  unshook  not  seventeen  days. 
Yet  all  perhaps  are  true ;  if  uone,  the  thinl. 
Of  throe  forged  Testaments,  seems  most  absurd.* 

Budgel  boldly  attempted  to  outface  the  oblo<|T\y 
uf  this  affair,  and  for  a  while  seemed  to  have 
succeeded  ;  but  at  length,  succumbing  to  iKjpular 
indignation,  he  coraimtted  suicide.  The  evfls  of 
undisciplined  temper  and  passions  are  nowhera 
more  clearly  evinced  than  m  the  unhappy  corcof 
of  Eustace  Budgd. 

PALMBB,    THE   POST-BBFOBMEB. 
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choice  but  to  riile 
queens,  and  ginil, 
The    practice 
■'i"lltill-i..'.~.      C: 

that  r.*l*)iniMt 
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relative  or  gerring-man.    In  this  way  Queen 

"a,  when  «lie  rodo  into  tho  city  bom  her 

at  Greenwich,  placed  herself  beliind  her 

acellor.    Judges  rode  the  circuit  in  jack- 

for  centuries,  tad  continued  to  do  so  long 

otlior  meaiu  of  conveyance  were  in  general 

Tl)»>  flrst  improvement  consisted  in  a  kind  of 
rude  wngon,  which  wag,  in  reality,  nothing  but  a 
vritliont  springs,  the  botly  of  it  resting  solidly 
^  the  aile.  In  such  a  vehicle  did  Elizabeth 
to  the  opening  of  her  fifth  parliament  Mr 
in  his  interesting  Livet  of  the  Engineert, 
that,  'tliat  vftlyant  knyght,  Sir  Hany 
Sydney,  on  a  certain  day  in  1B83,  entered  Shrews- 
bay  in  his  xcagon,  with  his  trompetcr  blowynge, 
Tcny  joyfuU  to  behold  and  see.'  Bad  as  these 
eonvejtnccs  must  have  been,  they  had  scarcely 
fiuT>puT  on  the  execrable  roads  of  the  period.  Evan 
np  to  tiie  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  roads 
in  most  partB  of  the  country  were  not  unlike 
bnwl  ditcile^  much  water-worn  and  carelessly 
itnwD  with  loose  stones.  It  is  on  record,  that  on 
MM  oeoudon  eight  hundred  horses  were  taken 
priMOen  by  Cromwell's  forces  while  slicking  in  the 
mil  During  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was 
eominon,  when  a  long  joumoy  was  contemplated, 
tut  WtTuits  to  be  sent  on  beforehand,  to  invcsti- 
Kit»  thn  conntTT,  and  report  upon  the  most  pro- 
Tuef.  In  1640,  the  road  from  Dover  to 
vva«  llie  l)C«t  in  England,  owing,  of  course, 
to  Uio  amount  of  continental  traflic  continually 
kfj>t  ti|>.  nri'l  yet  the  journey  of  Queen  Henrietta 
pied  four  long  weary  days  over 

1  111  inwards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 

wi-  the  wagon  became  used  as  a  public 

•  ■  'nd    only   very   rarely  then.     Fifty 

•  '^  find  tliat  a  string  of  stage-wagons 

'  irlv  between  London  and  Liverpool, 

from  the  Axe  Inn,  Aldenuan- 

.\  and  Thursday,  and  occupying 

"  ToaA  daring  summer,  and  generally 

•Uys  during  winter.    About  llie  same 

men  started  eveiy  Friday  morning  for 

ol,  from  Ii«d'»  Lane,  Lon<lon,  with  a  gang 

"  for  ■'  ■  of  light  goods  and 

:    Liverpool    on    the 

ftTBUiig  iiiiiuvvrn^. 

chM  were  great  improvements  on  all 
cxuting  conveyances,  and  were  destined 

riat  changes  in  travelling.    A  kind  of 
«rn«  first  UBcd  in  London  early  in  tho 
T.    Towards  the  middle  of  the 
_         ,.  were  generally  adopted  in  tho 
__,  jiiiil   un   the   better  highways  around 
,  tnr^Pfn.'  nt  the  rate  of  two  or  tWe  miles 
Ktage-coaches  were  placed 
ill  roads  in  the  kingdom, 
rtj-uu  '     for    that    between 

I  «a>l  '^  nnd  nins  a»  follows  : 

b  ......  '   "   '  -'-1 

or  Vail. 

:  9wmb  --  1. ;...  ; ..  ....u 

Ittnct,  Vatic,  whero  they  will  be  con- 

"-"    in  I  scribes  Tcry 

''»'••  Bw  travel- 

.«.   u^ ,   ...III  i.p,  abd  states 
~  wtica  b«  was  an  adTocato- 


veycd  in  a  Stage  Coach  (if  God  pennits),  wliich 
starts  every  Thursday  at  Five  in  the  momiiig.' 
This  was  only,  however,  for  the  stuniucr  season ; 
during  winter,  they  did  not  run  at  all,  but  wero 
laid  up  for  tho  season  like  ships  during  arctic 
frosts.  Even  in  summer,  the  passengers  very 
freq^uentlv  got  out  and  walked  long  dislnnccs,  the 
state  of  the  roads  in  some  places  compelling  them 
to  do  so.  With  tlie  York  coach  especially,  the 
difficulties  were  really  formidable.  Po-'sing  tlirough 
the  low  Midland  counties  was  sometimes'  entirely 
impracticable,  and  during  the  time  of  floods,  it  was 
nothing  unusual  for  passengers  to  remain  at  some 
town  en  route  for  days  together,  until  the  roads 
were  dry  again.  Notwithstanding  those  drawbacks, 
stage-coaches  increased  in  nimiber  ond  in  popa- 
lanty,  and  so  decidedly  was  travelling  on  tho 
increase,  that  they  now  became  tho  subjects  of 
graye  discussion  ;  news-letters  encouraged  or  reviled 
them,  and  pamphlets  were  writtcji  conceniing 
them.  For  instimce,  in  one  entitled  The  GraiM 
Concern  of  England  Explained  in  Several  ProposaU 
to  Parliament,  these  same  stage-coaches  at«  de- 
nounced as  the  greatest  evil  that  had  happened  of 
late  ycara  to  the  kingdom,  mischievous  to  trade,  and 
destructive  to  the  public  health.  Curious  to  know 
in  what  way  these  sad  consequences  are  brought 
about,  wo  read  on,  and  find  it  stated  that  '  thosa 
who  travel  in  these  coaches  contracted  an  idle 
habit  of  body ;  became  weary  and  listless  when 
they  rode  a  few  miles,  and  were  then  unable  or 
unwilling  to  travel  on  horseback,  and  not  able  to 
endure  irost,  snow,  or  rain,  or  to  lodge  in  tlio 
field!'  Opinions  on  even  such  a  subject  as  this 
differed  most  materially.  In  the  very  same  year 
that  produced  the  book  to  which  wo  have  just 
refcrrol,  another  writer,  descanting  on  the  improve- 
ments which  had  been  brought  about  in  the  jmtal 
arrangements  of  the  country,  goes  on  to  say,  that, 
'  besides  the  excellent  arrangement  of  conveying 
men  and  letters  on  horseback,  there  is  of  late  such 
an  admirable  commodiouiiness,  both  for  men  and 
women,  to  travel  from  London  to  the  principal 
towns  in  the  country,  that  the  like  luith  no(  been 
knoum  in  the  world,  and  that  is  by  ilage-coachet, 
wherein  any  one  may  be  transported  to  any  place, 
sheltered  from  foul  weather  and  foul  vrays  ;  free 
from  endamaging  of  one's  health  and  one's  body  by 
the  hard  jogging  or  over^violcut  motion  ;  and  this 
not  only  at  u  low  price  (about  a  shilling  for  every 
five  miles),  bnt  with  such  velocity  and  speed  in 
one  hour,  as  that  the  posts  in  some  forraigu 
conntreys  make  in  a  day.' 

From  the  information  which  we  have  been  able  to 
gather  on  the  subject,  it  would  appear  that  at  first 
stage-coaches  were  not  regarded  as  very  great 
improvements  upon  the  old  stage-wagons.  M. 
Soubriere,  a  Frenchman  of  letters,  who  Lmded  at 
Dover  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  alludes  to  tho 
existence  of  stage-coaches,  but  he  would  seem  to 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  their  demerits, 
as  we  may  Icam  from  an  account  which  ho  has 
left  :  'That  I  might  not  tike  post,  or  again  bo 
obliged  to  use  the  stage-coach,  I  went  from  Dover 
to  London  in  a  wagon.  I  was  drawn  by  six  horses 
placed  in  a  line,  one  after  another,  and  driven  by 
a  wagoner,  who  walked  by  the  side  of  it.  lie  wiu 
clothed  in  black,  and  appointed  in  all  things  liko 
another  St  George.  Ho  had  a  brave  monteror  on 
his  head,   and  was  a  merry  fellow,   fancied  ho 
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made  a  figiirc,  and  seemed  mightily  pleased  with 
himself.' 

The  speed  at  which  the  coaches  travelled  was  a 
great  marvel  at  that  time.  In  1700,  York  was  a 
week  distant  from  the  metropolis.  Between  London 
ftnd  Edinburgh,  even  so  late  as  176.3,  a  fortnight 
was  consumed,  the  coach  only  starting  once  a 
month.  The  intermediate  Sunday  was  quietly  spent 
at  Boroughbridge,  in  Yorkshire,  as  much  for  the 
ankcof  relief  to  exhausted  nature  as  from  motives 
of  piety.  The  first  vehicle  which  plied  between 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  was  started  in  1749.  It 
yras  called  'The  Edinburgli  and  Glasgow  Cara- 
van,' and  performed  the  journey  of  forty-four 
miles  ill  two  days.  Ten  years  after,  another  vehicle 
WBB  started,  nuil  called  the  '  Fly,'  because  it  con- 
trived to  perform  this  same  journey  in  a  day  and  a 
half.  Latterly,  it  took  the  daylight  of  one  day.  It 
is  a  perfectly  authentic  anecdote  that,  about  1760,  a 
gentleman,  anxious  to  make  favour  with  a  young 
lady,  learning  that  she  was  to  travel  from  Glasgow 
to  Iklinburgh,  on  a  particular  day,  took  the  whole 
remaining  maide-seats,  hod  her  all  to  him.self  of 
course,  and  succeeded  in  winning  her  as  his  wife.  Mr 
Smiles  tells  ua  that,  during  the  last  century,  the 
Fly  coach  from  London  to  Exeter  stopped  at  the 
latter  place  the  fiflli  night  from  town  ;  the  coach 
proceeded  next  morning  to  Axminster,  and  there  a 
woman-barber  '  ^uived  Ou  coach.'  The  fact  was  that, 
on  any  of  the  roads,  the  ditfcrencc  of  half  a  day,  or 
even  a  day,  was  a  small  matter,  Time  was  of  less 
consequence  than  safety.  The  coaches  M-ere  adver- 
tised to  start  'God  willing,'  or  about  such  and 
(nch  an  hour  as  shall  seem  good  to  the  majority  of 
the  passengers.  Thoresby  tells  us,  that  he  was 
even  accustomed  to  leave  the  coach  (on  the  journey 
from  London  to  York)  and  go  in  search  of  fossil 
shells  in  the  fields,  on  either  side  of  the  road,  while 
making  the  journey  between  these  two  places. 
Whether  or  not  the  coach  was  to  stop  at  some 
lavourite  inn,  was  determined,  in  most  coses,  by  a 
vote  of  the  passengers,  who  would  generally 
appoint  a  chairman  at  the  beginning  of  the  journey. 
Under  such  circumstances,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
disputes,  especially  about  stopping  at  wayside-inns, 
should  be  of  frequent  occurrence.  Perhaps  the 
driver  had  a  pecuniary  interest  in  some  particular 
posting-house,  and  would  exert  an  influence,  some- 
times tyrannical,  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
passengers  to  a  place  of  his  choosing.  In  1760,  an 
action  was  tried  before  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  to  recover  damages,  on  the  pica  that,  during 
a  stage-coach  journey,  the  driver  wished  to  comi>el 
the  passengers  to  dine  at  some  low  inn  on  the  road. 
They  prelerred  to  walk  on  to  a  respectable  inn 
at  some  little  distance,  and  desired  the  driver  to 
coll  for  them,  as  he  must  pass  the  place.  Instead 
of  doing  so,  he  drove  past  the  inn  at  full  speed, 
leaving  them  to  cet  up  to  London  as  best  they 
could.  The  jury  found  for  the  passengers  in  £20 
damages.  On  another  occasion,  a  dispute  arose, 
which  resulted  in  a  quarrel  between  the  guard  and 
a  passenger,  the  couch  stopping  to  see  the  two 
fight  it  out  on  the  rood  I 

While  yet  the  ordinary  stage-coach  was  found 
equal  to  all  the  requirements  on  most  of  the  old 
eoach-roods,  the  spoe<l  nt  which  it  travellc<l  did  not 
at  all  satisfy  the  euterjirising  merchants  of  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire  In  17&4,  a  company  of 
lucrchnnis  in  Manducster  started  a  new  veliide, 
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called  the  'Flying  Coach,'  which  seems  to  have 
earned  its  designation  by  the  fact,  that  it  proposed 
to  travel  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  miles  an  hoar  t 
Tlie  proprietors,  at  the  commencement,  issued  the 
following  remarkable  prospectus :  '  However  incred- 
ible it  may  appear,  this  coach  will  actually  (barring 
accidents)  arrive  in  London  in  four  days  and  a 
half  after  leaving  Manchester.'    Three  years  after- 
wards, the  Liverpool  merchants  established  another 
of  these  '  flying  machines  on  steel  springs,'  as  the 
newspapers  of  the  period  called  them,  which  was 
intended  to   eclipse   the   Manchester  one    in  the 
matter    of   speed.      It    started  from  Warrington 
(Liverpool  passengers   reaching  the  former  place 
the  night  previous  to  starting),  and  only  three  days 
had  to  be  taken  up  in  the  journey  to  London. 
'Each  passenger  to  pay  two  guineas — one  guinea 
OS  earnest,  an<i  the  other  on  taking  coach ;  14lbe. 
of  luggage  allowed,  and  3d.  per  pound  for  all 
luggage  m  excess.'    About  as  much  more  money 
as  was  required  for  the  fare  was  expended  in  living 
and  lodgings  on  the  road,  not  to  speak  of  fees  to 
guard  and  driver.     Sheffield  and  Leeds  followed 
with  their  respective  'flying  coaches,'  and  before  the 
last  century  closed,  the  whole  of  them  had  acquired 
the  respectable  velocity  of  eight  miles  an  hour. 

These  flying-coaches  were   the  precursors  of  a 
great  reform  effected  by  a  man  of  energetic  nature 
m  1784.    John  Palmer,  a  person  of  substance  at 
Bath,  having  been  pleased  to  establish  and  conduct 
a  theatre  there,  became  strongly  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  the  antiquated  system  for  both  sending 
human  beings  and  letters  along  the  road  between 
his  town  and  the  metropolis,     lie  often  desired  to 
have  occasional  assistance  trom  a  London  star,  but 
Avos    balked    by   the  dilatorincss   of   the    coach- 
travelling.    Even  to  communicate  with  the  London 
houses  was  insufferably  tedious,  for  then  the  poitt 
starting  in  London  on  Monday  did  not  reach  Bath  till 
Wetlnesday.   Palmer  travelled  all  over  the  country, 
and  found  everywhere  the  same  iusuificiency  ;  ho 
memorialised  the  government ;  he  took  means  to 
infonn  the  public  ;  ho  dearly  shewed  how  easy  it 
would  be  to  cflect  vast  improvements  tending  to 
economise  the  time  and  money  of  the  public    As 
usual,  he  was  set  down  as  a  half-crazed  enthusiast 
and  pore;  tlie  post-office  authorities  were  against 
him  to  a  man  ;  even  those  who  saw  and  admitted 
hia  daUi,  could  not  be  brought  to  say  more  than 
th.tt,  while  sure  on  the  whole  to  fail,  his  system 
might  give  a  slight  impulse  in  the  right  direction. 
It  was  only  through  the  enlightened  judgment  of 
Pitt,  that  he  was  able  to  commence,  in  the  year 
mentioned,  that  system  of  rapid  mail-coaches  which 
lasted  up  to  the  days  of  railways.    The  first  moul- 
coach  in  accordance  with  Mr  Pilin.r'*  i.lun,  was 
one  from  Loudon  to  Bristol,  whi' '  eight  in 

the  morning  of  the  8lh  of  Augu^i  i  reached 

its  destination  at  eleven  at  night.     The  benefits 
to  the  public  quickly  become  too  manifest  to  bo 
denied  even  by  the  most  inveterate  of  his  uupo- 
nents,  and — mark  the   national  gmtitrido  t      Tim 
government  had  entered   into    i 
with  him,  engaging  to  give  him 
cent  upon  the  ea%aug  eifc-'    ' 
of   the   letters.     It   was   r! 
that   this    «:^' '"••    -......"..I 
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V  of   Palmer's  reform  was   prcciRely 
thii  ^nd  Hill  fifty  yenrs  later — tlie  same 

r  tnligtitnied  energy  in  one  man,  the  same  official 
MT»tiKm  of  antiqnated  abjuHities,  the  same 
1  on  the  part  of  the  public  whose  benefit 
Bght — not  exactly  the  same  reward.  Hill's 
Btd,  toa  was  tli);bt  compared  with  his  work  ; 
be  received  a  public  testimonial  of  ^£13,360  iu 
1M2:  Md  in  1864,  now  a  K.C.B.,  he  retired  on 
bis  full  salary  of  £2000  a  year  for  life,  while  par^ 
li&meot  in  the  same  year  voted  him  £20,000, 


ECOESE  ARAM. 

Seldom  has  there  been  a  robber  and  murderer, 
in  the  middle  station  of  society,  tinconnected  with 
t(trM.  political  movements,  whose  life  has  become 
the  thonc  both  of  a  Dovel  and  a  poem.  Eugene 
Anm  is  among  these  few.  His  case  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  writera  of  fiction,  both  from  the 
cstnordinoiy  circnmstances  connected  \\-ith  it,  and 
Ike  raltirated  mind  of  the  man  himself. 

Engeae  Aram  was  bom  in  Yorkshire.  He 
ireririd  a  fair  school  education ;  then  became 
•  rk  in  a  London  counting-house;  then  returned 
t  J  his  native  place,  set  op  a  school,  and  married 
anfoittmately.  He  next  lived  at  Knaresborough, 
wbm,  by  great  appUcation,  he  obtained  an  cxtcn- 
tiva  Icaowledge  of  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Latin 
and  literature.  All  this  look  place 
744.  In  that  year  he  came  again  to  Lon- 
aiui  was  rnj^ged  as  asher  at  a  school  in 
liUy.  Here  he  worked  laboriously,  and  added 
Ruidcrable  knowledge  of  Chaldee  and  Arabic 
prrrious  store  of  information,  intending  to 
iy  il  to  the  ptwluclion  of  a  lexicon.  During 
laent  engagement  at  various  other  schools, 
Celtic,  and  also  acquired  a  very  exten- 

rlodge  of  botany. 

Sorh  a  man  appeared  to  be  among  the  lost  who 
vonld  commit  a  robbery  and  a  murder  ;  and  hence 
th*  intense  surprise  and  pain  that  followed  certain 
iisdoanrea.  In  1756,  some  workmen,  digging 
tkoot  Si  Bobett's  Cave,  near  Knaresborough,  found 
tW  icmains  of  a  man  who  appeared  to  have  been 
nnn^aod.  Fourteen  years  before^  a  shocma]^er, 
■MMd  Dikni«l  C'lark,  iiud  mysti.'riously  disappeared 
btm  Kwucabomngh,  and  had  not  since  been  seen 
of.  It  was  recollected  that  one  Richard 
wan  the  la«t  person  seen  in  his  com- 
]aay :  and  the  finding  of  the  dead  body  (which 
believed  to  be  that  of  Clark)  led  to  the 
on  of  Housman.  On  his  examination, 
Mated  that  the  body  was  not  Clark's,  but 
k'«  IkxIv,  Jievcrthele8.<,  lay  buried  at  a  spot 
h*  uonied.  This  admi.vion  led  to  further 
if.      '■  '  'atcd  Eugene  Aram;   and 

tJ.  '  ':.;ust,  Housman  and  Aram 

couiiii.ii-  1  11  iiiuL  The  trial,  which  did 
Mtake  place  till  tlio  following  year,  disclosed  a 
timme  lustory.  ('l&rk  married  in  1744.  Aram 
«■•  ItTtag  at  Kimrvi  borough  at  the  time,  iKX)r, 
InulM  to  a  wifr  with  whom  he  appears  to  have 
vetT  ualiappily.  Three  needy  men — Clark, 
i,U)^  Hfi'»*man.-fTitrriril  into  a  conspiracy  for 
property  as  possible, 
■A  llieri  dividing  the 
Uitm.  Lliirk  wus  moii  nfterwunls 
fall  unon  the  ullur  two,  but 
»•-"•  deserted 


his  wife,  who  had  some  suspicion  of  what  he  hod 
done  Housman,  at  the  inquest,  stated  that  Aram 
murdered  Clark,  to  conceal  the  evidence  about  the 
robbery ;  but  Aram  (who  owned  to  the  fraud) 
denied  all  knowledge  of  the  murder.  At  the 
trial,  Housman  was  acquitted  of  murder,  and  wo« 
admitted  as  king's  evidence  against  Aram.  Every- 
thing told  heavily  against  the  unhappy  usher.  Jle 
made  a  moat  elaborate  defence,  which  could  only 
have  proceeded  from  an  educated  man.  This  re- 
markable defence  was  read  before  the  court  from 
manuscript ;  and  in  it  he  endeavoured  to  shew  that 
all  the  facts  against  him  had  the  usual  defect  of 
mere  circumstantial  evidence.  He  was  found  guilty, 
and  condemned  to  death  ;  he  made  a  partial  con- 
fession, then  attempted  to  end  his  existence  with  a 
razor,  and  was  finally  brought  out  to  the  place  of 
execution  at  York,  and  banged  on  6th  August  1759. 
This  almost  inexplicable  history  has  attracted 
many  pens,  as  we  nave  said.  In  182a,  the  late 
Thomas  Hood  wrote  The  Dream  of  Ewjent  Aram, 
a  poem  of  thirty-six  stanzas.  In  a  preface  to  the 
poem.  Hood  described  how  the  subject  was  sug- 
gested to  his  mind  by  a  horrible  drvam.  'A  lifeless 
body,  in  love  and  relationship  the  nearest  and 
dearest,  was  imposed  upon  my  back,  with  an  over- 
whelming sense  of  obligation,  not  of  filial  piety 
merely,  but  some  awful  responsibility,  equally  vague 
and  intense,  and  involving,  as  it  seemed,  inexpiable 
sin,  horrors  unutterable,  torments  intolerable — to 
bury  my  dead,  like  Abraham,  out  of  my  sight  In 
vain  I  ottempted,  again  and  again,  to  obey  the 
mysterious  mandate  ;  by  some  dreadful  ])tocc.ss  the 
burden  was  replaced  with  a  more  stupendous  weight 
of  imagination,  and  an  appalling  con>nction  of  the 
impossiuility  of  its  fulfilment.  My  mental  anguish 
was  indescribable ;  the  mighty  agonies  of  souls  tor- 
tured on  the  supernatural  racks  of  sleep,  are  not 
to  be  penned.'  Eugene  Aram,  it  was  known,  when 
an  usher  in  a  school  ot  Lynn,  was  accustomed  to 
talk  to  the  boys  frequently  on  the  subject  of  murder 
— for  a  reason  which  they  could  not  understand, 
but  which  was  probably  the  result  of  remorse  in 
his  own  heart  Hood's  horrible  dream,  and  this 
fact,  together  suggested  the  idea  of  the  poem. 
School-boys  are  represented  at  sport  in  the  even- 
ing. Is'ear  them  was  the  usher,  '  a  melancholy 
man,'  alternately  reading  and  brooding.  He  sees 
a  gentle  lad  reading  a  book,  and  asks  what  it  is. 
The  Death  of  AM.  The  usher  started,  and  then 
said  that  he  himself  had  dreamed,  on  the  pre- 
ceding night,  thot  he  hod  conmiittpd  a  mimler. 
He  narrated  the  dream,  and  a  terrible  one  it  is. 
Once  in  the  course  of  his  narration,  he  felt  that  his 
numner  was  too  intensely  earnest,  and  said — 
'  My  gentle  boy,  remember  this 
Is  nothing  bat  a  dream  ! ' 

And  again  he  said — 

'  Oh,  God  1  that  horrid,  horrid  dream 
Besets  me  now  awake  t 
Acoin,  ogain  with  busy  brain. 

The  human  life  I  titke  ; 
And  my  red  right  hand  grows  raging  hot, 
Like  Cranmer's  at  the  stake.' 

Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  (when  Mr  Bulwer)  piiblishftd 
his  romance  of  Eugene  Aram  in  1831,  and  di^li- 
coted  it  to  Sir  WoJter  Scott  In  his  prvf.ion  ho 
said  :  'During  Aram's  residence  at  Lynn,  hi*  repu- 
tation for  learning  had  attracted  the  nolicoof  ii>7 
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grancUiiUicr — a  country  gcntleiimn  living  in  the 
some  couuty,  and  of  more  iuteUigence  and  accom- 
plislunenU  than,  at  that  day,  usually  characterised 
his  clatia.  Aram  frequently  visited  nt  Heydon,  my 
Rrandfather's  house,  and  gave  Iceboub,  probably 
in  no  very  elevated  branches  of  erudition,  to  the 
younger  members  of  the  family.'  Sir  fkiwaTd 
expresses  a  belief,  that  though  there  cannot  bo 
much  TJioral  doubt  of  the  guilt  of  Eugene  Aram, 
the  legal  evidence  was  not  such  as  would  suffice 
to  convict  him  at  the  present  day.  Ho  at  firjt 
intended  his  Eugent  Aram  for  the  stage,  but  made 
it  into  a  romnnie  inf lead  of  a  drama  Jlr  Godwin, 
author  of  Catch  Williamii,  once  told  Sir  E<lward  that 
'  lie  had  always  thought  the  stoiy  of  Eugene  Aram 
peculiarly  adapted  for  fiction,  and  that  he  had 
more  than  once  entertained  the  notion  of  making 
it  the  foundation  of  a  uoveL' 
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St  Maina.<t,  martyr,  abont  275.  Saints  Liberatus, 
Abbot,  and  six  monks,  martyrs,  4S3. 

Bom — Thomas  Stothard,  artist,  1756,  Longacre,  Lon- 
don; Dr  William  Carey,  missionary  and  oriental  scholar, 
l"Ci,  Pavlertpvrii,  Norlhamptovthin ;  Richard  Lalor 
Shiel,  politician  and  (iramatist,  1791,  Dullin. 

Dud. — Carloman  of  Auttraaia,  eldest  son  of  Charles 
Martcl,  75S,  Vicnne,  Dauphini;  John  Gower,  early  Eng- 
liuli  poet,  liOS;  Edward  V.  and  his  brother  Blchard, 
Duke  of  York,  smothered  in  the  Tower,  1483  ;  Admiral 
Kohcrt  Blake,  1CS7,  Pit/mouth;  Uadame  Anne  le  Fc\tq 
Dncior,  translator  of  Uomer  and  other  classic  anthorn, 
1720 ;  Frederick  II.  (the  Great)  of  Prassia,  1786,  Pott- 
dam  ;  Sfalthew  lioulton,  engineer  and  partner  of  Watt, 
1809,  Solto,  JJirmimjham ;  Dr  Edward  Pearson,  Armi. 
nian  champion,  1811,  JlanpUone,  NoUivghamhire. 

FREDERICK   THE   GREAT. 

On  the  17th  of  August  1786,  died  the  most 
renmrkable  sovereign  which  Prussia  has  yet  pro- 
duced, and  one  of 
the  most  remark- 
nble  sovereigns  of 
Europe  in  the 
eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Jlr  Carlyle, 
whose  most  elabo- 
rate and  extcn.'-ive 
work  is  his  History 
of  Frederitk  II., 
tailed  Frederick  Iht 
Gratl,  gives  a  gra- 
phic picture  of  his 
hero,  as  he  is  sup- 
pose<.l  to  have  been 
about  the  year 
1770.  Writing  in 
1856,  Mr  Curlylo 
B.i_vs:  'About  four- 
score years  ago, 
there  used  to  do 
seen  sauntering  on 
the     terraces      of 

Siina  Souci.for  a  short  time  in  the    afternoon  I  ozure-griy  colour ;  large  cnongh 
—or  you  might  have  met  liim   elsewhere  at  an  !  the  babiftijil  pinnssi.in  i  f  lli 
earlier  hour,   riding  or  driving  in  a  rapid  bnsi-  |  trntii 
ncss  manner  on  the  open  roodsj  or  through  tho  !  an  ex: 


AtrroORATH  OF  FREDimtGK  TRS  ORRAT. 


scraggy  woods  and  avenues  of  that  intricate  amphi- 
bious Potsdam  region — a  highly  interesting  leftn  i 
little  old  man,  of  alert  though  slightly  stooping  { 
figure ;  whose  name  among  strangers  was  King 
frederick  IL,  or  Frederick  the  Great  of  Fms8i.t,  I 
and  at  home,  among  the  common  people,  who  much  ' 
loved  and  esteemed  him,  was  Vattr  Frila — Father 
Fred — a  name  of  familiarity  which  hod  not  bred 
contempt  in  that  instance.  He  is  a  king  every 
inch  ot  liim,  though  without  the  trappings  of  « 
king.  Presents  himself  in  a  Spartan  simplicity  of  ; 
vesture  :  no  crown  but  an  old  military  cocked-lint 
— generally  old,  or  trampled  and  kneaded  into 
absolute  softness,  if  new  ;  no  sceptre  but  one  like 
Agamemnon's,  a  walking-stick  cut  from  the  wood-<, 
which  serves  olso  as  a  riding-stick  (with  which  ho 
hits  the  horse  '  between  the  ears,'  say  authors) ; 
and  for  royal  robes,  a  mere  soldier's  blue  coat  with 
red  facingsL  coat  likely  to  be  old,  and  sure  to 
have  a  good  deal  of  Spanish  snulT  on  the  breast  o{ 
it ;  rest  of  the  apparel  dim,  unobtrusive  in  colour 
or  cut,  ending  in  high  over-knee  military  bootj, 
which  may  bo  brushed  (and,  I  hope,  kept  soft  with 
an  underhand  suspicion  of  oil),  bnt  are  not  per- 
mitted to  be  blackened  or  vamLshcd  ;  Day  and 
Martin  with  their  soot-jxita  forbidden  to  approocli. 

'The  man  is  not  of  godlike  physiognomy,  any  , 
more  tli.in  of  imposing  stature  or  costume  :  close- 
shut  mouth  with  thin  lips,  prominent  jaws  ami 
nose,  receding  brow,  by  no  mcins  of  Olympian 
height ;  head,  however,  is  of  long  fDrm,  and  has 
superlative  gray  eyes  in  it.    Not  what  is  colled  a 
bcautil'ul  man  ;  nor  yet,  by  all  appearance,  what  i« 
called  a  happy.    On  the  contrary,  the  face  beara  | 
evidence  of  many  sorrows,  as  they  ore  termed,  of  I 
much  haitl  labour  done  in  this  world  ;  and  seeuis  j 
to  anticipate  nothing  but  more  still  coming.    Quiet  ' 
stoicism,  capable  enough  of  wliat  joy  there  wem,  | 
but    not    expecting    any    worth    mention ;  great 
unconscious  and  some  conscious  pride,  tempered 
with  a  cheery  mockery  of  himiour — are  written  on 
that  old  face  ;  which  carries  its  chin  well  forward, 
in  spite  of  the  slight  stoop  about  the  neck  ;  snally  I 

nose  rather  flung 
into  the  air,  under  i 
its  old  cocked-hat 
— like  an  old 
snulfy  lion  on  tho 
watch  ;  and  such 
a  pair  of  eye*  as 
no  man  or  lion 
or  lynx  of  that 
century  bore  else- 
where, acGording 
to  all  the  tetiS- 
mony  w*  hxn,' 
Alter  qnotinff  a 
few  worda  nom 
Mirabmn,  Carlylo 
proceeds  :  '  Mo<it 
ejiti'Uent  potent 
brilliant  tyv*, 

swilV'Urting  a» 
the  stars,  steadfast 
M  the  sun  ;  gray, 
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THE  WABHnrO  TALLY. 


'    ubcTit  outer  radiance  springing  from  some 
ncr  wa  of  liplit  and  fire  in  the  man.    Tlie 
•-  il  he  ijicaka  to  vou,  is  of  siniil.ir  physiognomy : 
T,  melodious,  and  sonorous  ;  all  tones  are  in  "it, 
•  1,  ,t  ,.(  ingpniious  inquiry,  mccful  sociality, 
li.iiitf'r  (rather  prickly  for  ma-it  mrt), 
.fi  word  of  command,  up  to  desolating 
irbnl  of  rebuke  and  reprobation.' 


THE   WASniNO   TALLY. 

wn<1iiT!«  tally,  here  engraved  of  a  reduced 

'id  not  many  month?  ofp  behind  some 

,■  in  the  old  Chaplain's  Room  at  Hoddon 

iiysliire,  in  the  same  room  Ln  wliich 

I'urious    relic-s    are  preserved — ^jock- 

\poviA,  j>t:n  u:r-platc«^  fire-dogs,  cradles,  and  other 


o.  ' 

II.. 

til. 


things,  which  each  tell  their  tale  of  bygone-timca, 
and  of  the  lionie-life  of  the  Vemons — the  once 
noble  owners  of  the  place.  It  is,  judging  from  the 
style  of  the  engraving,  the  lettering,  and  oniamcnta- 
tion,  of  the  time  of  King  Charles  I.,  and  the  names 
of  the  articles  of  dress  enumerated  upon  it  well 
accord  with  that  period.  This  'tally'  was  first 
made  public  in  the  Relupiary,  where  it  is  fully 
described,  and  where  also  the  cii|7ravinp  here 
given  appears.  From  that  account  the  foUowinff 
description  and  particulars  as  to  costume,  &c, 
are  selected  under  tho  care  of  the  author  :  '  "The 
Washing  Tally,  here  engraved  of  a  reduced  size, 
is  five  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  anil  four  and 
a  half  inches  in  deptk  It  is  formed  of  a  piece 
of  beech-wood  of  the  size  described,  and  of  a 
()unrtcr  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  covered  with  linen 
at   tlie  back  and    sides.      In  construction,  it   ia 


TIIK  WASmjia  TALLY. 


JKdicly  similar  to  a  "  Ilomlwok  " — in  front,  the 

Silt .    „-;  .!„..   ^yg  printed    from   copper-rl.ite, 

•  a  sheet  of  horn.    Aronnri  tho 
•n  ■••f  thin  bra.is,  fastened  down 
1   nails,  attaches   the  horn, 
n  to  the  wood.    Tlie  tally  is 
'  n  squarcji,  in  each  of  which  is  a 
•n  0  to  12,  and  above  each  square 
li.'  intendc<l  to  be  taken  into 
I":  1    are   "ruffes,"    "bandcs," 

«  Uaiiiikcrcher,"     "  cnpp","     "  8llirtc^'' 
"  boolchoup,"     "toiips,"     "sockca," 


'KtaUt," 


"  toims," 
"  lablcclotlies,"   "  ii.ip- 


Um,"  Mill  *•  On  each  of  the  dials  is  a 

dfOUtf  farkM  iwiL-MiAjt,  loLStcnoU  by  a  little  pin  in 


its  centre,  so  as  to  turn  round  at  pleasure.  Eacll  of 
these  indicators  is  pierced  on  one  side,  close  to  its 
outer  edge,  with  a  round  linle  through  which  one 
number  on  the  dial  is  visible.  Opposite  to  this 
opening  is  a  raised  point  by  which  the  indicator 
may  be  turned. 

'in  keeping  an  account  of  the  articles  "  sent  to  tho 
wash,"  it  wa-s  as  will  be  seen,  simply  necessary  to 
turn  each  indicator  to  the  figure  representing  tho 
numlier  of  each  article  looked  out,  and  when  none 
were  sent,  the  0  was  brought  in  rcquLsition.  I  have, 
for  the  purpose  of  this  illustration,  turned  llio 
indicator  so  as  to  shew  e.icli  number,  and  as  one  of 
tho  indicators  is  fortunately  mi.'ising,  1  am  also 
enabled  to  skew  one  of  the  diiUs  in  full.     As  tho 
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RaffoB, 

.        .    3 

Bandos,    . 

1 

CuITm, 

.    4 

Uandkerohur,  , 

.  uonc 

Ujiiw. 

.    2 

Shutes,    . 

6 

RalfBhirte*,. 

.  12 

Bootohose, 

.       10 

tuUy  now  stands,  the  account  of  wnshiiig  would  Ue 
as  follows : — 

Topps,.  .  ,  .11 
Sockos  (indicator  removed) 
Shectcs,        .        .        .12 

PillowlHTCS,       .  .  fl 

Tablcclothca,  .  .  5 
Napkins, .  .  .  8 
Towclls,       ...     7 


'  Towels,  liowcver,  do  not  appear  at  all  times  to 
havo  belonged  to  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the 
owner  of  lliia  interesting  relic,  for  in  place  of  that 
Dome  the  words  laud  bandi  has  lieen  written  on 
the  horn,  in  the  olden  tiniea.  The  writing  is 
now  nearly  obliterated,  but  may  be  seen  by  a 
careful  observer.' 

A  similar  tally,  in  the  possession  of  a  gentlemnn 
of  Liverpool,  has  been  li^nired  in  the  Transac- 
tiom  of  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  : 

*  Wushing-days,  at  the  time  of  the  Tudors  and 
Stuarts  (the  period  to  which  the  washine  tally 
belongs),  though  a  little  more  important  than  in 
the  preceding  ages,  had  none  of  those  unpleasant- 
nesses and  terrors  which  arc  said  now  to  accompany 
tliem.  Articles  whidi  required  washing  were  "  few 
and  far  between,"  whilst  those  of  a  texture  which 
would  not  "  stand  a  wash "  were  usually  worn. 
The  dyer  was  far  more  commonly  employed  than 
Uie  laimdrcss,  ond  liis  trade  thus  covered  a 
"  multitude  of  sins  "  of  omission  of  i>crsonal  clean- 
liness, which  the  laundress  would  nave  remedied 
»ilh  more  healthy  results, 

'Velvets,  talTeta,  and  rich  silks  were,  in  the 
middle  ages,  often  worn  by  the  wealthy  without 
ftny  underclothing  whatever,  while  the  domestics, 
and  people  of  lower  order,  wore  coarse  woollen,  also 
■without  underclothing.  The  possession  of  a  linen 
■hirt,  even  with  the  highest  nobles,  was  a  matter  of 
note,  and  it  was  but  few  wardrobes  which  contained 
them.  Kight-gowns  were  not  known,  and  the 
custom  was  to  sleep  entirely  without  clothing. 
Under  the  Tudors,  :iighl-gowns  were  worn,  but  tlicy 
were  formed  mostly  of  silk  or  velvet,  so  that  no 
■washing  was  required.  Anne  Boloyn's  night-dress 
WHS  n\nde  of  black  satin,  bound  wiiii  black  taffeta, 
and  edged  with  velvet  of  the  same  colour.  One  of 
Queen  Eliiabeth's  night-gowns  was  of  black  velvet, 
trimmed  with  silk  lace,  and  lined  with  fur  ;  and  in 
1SC8,  her  majesty  oixiertKl  Ueoige  Bradyman  to 
deliver  "  tlireescore-and-siie  of  the  b«t  sable 
•kytmes,  to  furnish  us  a  night-gowne."  In  another 
variant  from  her  majesty  in  1572,  she  orders  the 
delivery  of  "  twelve  yards  of  purple  velvet,  friicd 
on  the  backc  syde  wita  white  and  russet  silke,"  for 
a  night-gown  for  herself,  and  also  orders  tlie 
delivery  of  fourteen  yards  of  murry  damask  for  the 
"  mokyng  of  a  nvght-gown  for  the  Erie  of 
Leycester."  Night-dresses  for  loiiics  were,  at  a. 
later  period,  called  "  night-rails,"  ami,  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  it  became  the  fashinn  for  them  to 
be  worn  in  the  daytime  in  the  streets,  over  tlie 
ttsaal  dross.  This  gave  rise  to  many  curious  satires. 
Night-oa^,  too,  vrere  mostly  of  velvet  and  silk,  and 
these,  with  the  velvet  night-dresses,  the  silken 
•hirta,  and  other  matters  of  a  like  kind,  eased  the 
laoodncs,  though  they  must  hare  added  to  the 
difHonfoit  of  tlM  weamr. 


'  Clothes  were,  in  former  times,  usually  waihed  in 
the  river,  but  not  unfrequently  in  the  common 
wells  of  towns,  from  which  the  water  was  fetched 
for  culinary  purposes  and  for  drinking.  In  1467, 
the  corporation  of  Leicester,  to  prevent  the  constant 
fouling  of  the  water,  ordered  that  no  woman  do 
wa-sh  clothes  or  other  corruption  in  the  common 
wells.  At  Lyme,  an  order  by  court  was  given  in 
1008,  that  none  do  wash  their  bucks  in  the  street 
(i.  e.  in  the  stream  of  running  water  which  supplied 
the  town),  under  a  pen.nlty  of  C*.  Sci.  The  "  buck  " 
here  alluded  to,  was  the  quantity  of  family  linen 
put  to  wash.  "Buck,"  was  "to  wash,"  and  was 
also  used  for  the  quantity  of  linen  washed  at  once 
— a  tub  full  of  linen  "  in  buck."  Thus  "  to  wash  a 
buck,"  was  to  wash  a  tub  of  clothes  ;  "buck  ashes," 
were  the  ashes  of  which  the  lye  for  ■washing  was 
made  ;  "  buck-basket,"  the  basket  in  which  the 
linen  was  carried ;  "  buck-pan,"  the  washing 
tub  ;  and  to  be  "  bucked,"  was  to  be  soaked  or 
drenched  ■with  water.  The  "  buck-basket "  will 
be  familiar  to  every  reader,  as  described  by  Sir 
John  FalstafT,  as  "  rammed  with  foul  shirts  and 
smocks,  socks,  foul  stockings,  and  greasy  napkins, 
that.  Master  IBrook,  there  was  the  rankest  com- 
pound of  ■villainous  smells  that  erer  offended 
nostriL" 

'  The  clothes  being  placed  in  the  tub,  the  women, 
sometimes  several  in  number,  with  their  dresses 
tucked  up,  danced  upon  tiiem  to  beat  out  the 
impurities.  When  washed  at  the  river-side,  they 
were  beaten  on  wood  or  stones.  Under  Henry  VIII, 
the  royal  laundress  was  ordei-cd  to  procure  enough 
"  sweet  jKiwdcr,  sweet  herb^  and  other  sweet 
things,"  as  might  be  requisite  for  the  "sweet 
keeping  "  of  the  linen.' 

A  word  or  two  on  the  different  articles  enumeratetl 
on  the  tablet,  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  '  ruffe* 
was  the  frill,  or  plaited  coU.ar  so  generally  worn 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  in  the  succeeding 
reign,  and  which  are  made  familiar  by  the  many 
portraits  of  the  'vii^n  queen'  and  the  'illustrioua 
notables'  of  her  reign  which  are  extint  They 
were  sometimes  woni  of  gigantic  size,  and  proppc<i 
up,  and  made  to  keep  iu  torra  bv  a  framework  of 
■wire,  wliich,  with  the  strong  starch — which  Stubbes 
called  '  the  deviC$  own  liqiwr,  I  mean  itareh ' — held 
them  up  about  the  neck  of  the  wearer.  Under  the 
Stuarts, the  ruffs  graduidlv  lcB«ened  in  siie.  The  ruffs 
worn  by  men  were  of  similiir  sliajw  to  those  worn  by 
women,  and  almost  of  an  equally  extravagant  sijc. 
The  '  band,'  from  which  tlie  smaU  bands  still  woni 
by  the  clergy  took  their  origin,  were  collars  of 
linen,  combnc,  or  other  material,  worn  around  the 
neck.  When  starched  to  stand  up,  they  were 
simply  *  bands ; '  when  allowed  to  be  flat  *on  the 
shoulders,  they  were  called  '  faUing-lxuida.'  The 
•laced  bands'  were  the  richly  worked  lace  neck- 
cloths so  frequently  seen  in  portraits  of  the  Stoart 
period.  It  may  interest  our  fair  readers  to  know, 
that  the  origin  of  the  name  of  'hand-box'  is  traced  to 
these  articles  of  at  tirr*— the  boxes  originallT  being 
made  to  keep  ruffs  and  bonds  in. 

The  'cuffe'  was  the  lower  jmrt  i.f  tfm  nli-.-j^ 
which  was  sometimes  quite  pi 
richly  embroidered,  or  formci! 
worn  turned  back   •■ 
chers,"  or  hfindkei^l-  • 
this    t 
hond^ 
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'  ISiialicth,  and  in  that  and  the  succeeding  rvigna 
were  "  I*oed  roand  -with  gold."    Also 

'Handkerchiefs  were  wrought 
With  luunea  and  true-love  kaot«," 

•  of  the  pretty  devices  are  given  and  worn 
oVctif — the  Kt^llanta  somelimes  wearinij 
irs  in  their  hats.  The  term  "cap 
,  ■'.■,  include  ni);ht-capii,  and  these  were, 
lt>lh  Tudors  and  Stuarts,  frequently  most 
ally  embroidered,  workwl  in  filigree  on  velvet 
Ic,  and  trimmed  with  costly  lace. 
"Shirt"  was  a  term  applied  equally  to  that 
pert  of  both  male  and  female  attire  worn  nest  the 
itan.  They  were  nuule  UBunlly  of  fine  Holland, 
Ua  M>t  unfrequently  of  silk,  and  were  occasionally 
wnVrtiiirred.  The  Holland-shirts  of  both  male 
■ad  ieiiule  had,  in  some  instances,  the  ruffs  and 
Itanl-raflA,  the  bands  and  wrist-bands,  of  cambric 
or  lace  attached  to  them.  "Half-shirts"  were 
rtoQudien,  more  richly  decorated  with  embroidery 
kwj  laco,  over  which  the  boddice  was  laced  from 
i:  1"  !-i  'i.!.'.  "Boot-hose."  Hose  formerly  were 
:^ ;  I  i  >.iivi  as  we  now  wear  them,  but  were 
11  iiji  the  full  length  of  the  leg,  and  sometimes 
tu  the  waist,  and  had  pockets  in  their  sides. 
rlka  lime  of  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts,  they  were 
tf  great  variety  of  materials  and  of  colour, 
re  in  some  instances  very  costly.      They 

r-n  ir>r*nc'A    "tintlinf  ttrkyV*' 


nd 


*er>!  often  termed  "nether  ftocks.' 

"To|«<"  were  the  Holland,  linen,  and  lace-lin- 

iilgt  and  frills,  worn  arounil  the  full-hanging  boots 

*t  Uig  OivalierB.    The  tojw  were  exceedingly  fuU 

rjkli  anumg  the  higher  class,  and  their  "  getttng- 

niurt  have  been  a  somewhat  tiresome  ojKratioii 

""i«  Istmdress.     The   "sock"  was   fi-equently 

isilly  worked,  and  was  dniwn  on  over  tlic  hose 

',  ami  h'aehcd  up  to  the  calf  of  the  leg. 

lerrs "  is  the  old  term  for  what  we  call 

that  is,  the  covering  of  the  pillow, 

•ia«tlni«i  oIho  c*l  lc<l "  pit  low-slips,"  or  "  pillow-ties." 

"TaWe<lotlu"  have  been   in   use   m  England 

cvUtaljr  iiaco  the  Saxon  period,  and  in  that  and 

1  '  was  formerly  applied  to 

linen,  as  well  as  to  cloths 
HJ  •.     "Naper)-"   was  the  general 

f  especially   that    for    the    table. 

•I'j  explanation.' 
ik'graduallv  gave  wav  to  the 
u,  irc  ■  jtiid  the  '  Primer,    so  the  '  Washing 
Inu  (riven  place  to  the  'Lady's  and  Qentlc- 
Wauilug-lxiuks,'  to  be  found   in  the  shop 
ttationrr.    But,  like  the  lIorn-!K)ok,  the 
,....  r...  —njc  lasting,  more  useful,  and,  in 
<  expensive,  than  the  modem 
■  \t  been  substituted  for  them. 
L.I.  J. 


AUGUST  18. 

'lit  275.    8t  IMeii,  enprea*, 
'.ro,  virgin,  1S08. 

^—Dr  tloarj  Uanimunil,  eminriit  GtiKUab  dlrini, 

'^rrtwv  .-     Dr.^     t.,.!,,.      >....i|irm*tlriiin,    lOttii, 

.  I.  I(i  to  l«&2I'rim4 


Pitil. — Empress  IIcIcdo,  mother  of  Constantine,  328, 
Rome  ;  Sir  Richard  Binpsoa  and  Edmund  Dudley,  tninis- 
ters  to  the  rapacity  of  Uenry  VII.,  executed  on  Tower 
Hill,  1610;  Pope  Paul  IV.,  1559  ;  Guijo  Ecni,  celebrated 
painter,  1642,  Bolorpxa;  William  Boyd,  Karl  of  Kilmar- 
nock, and  Arthnr,  Lord  Balmcrino,  b«headed  for  Iii,;h 
tiTa^on,  1746,  London  ;  Frani^ia  I,,  Emperor  of  {i«niianjr, 
1765,  Innipruck  ;  Dr  James  Seattle,  poet  ( The  Hhutrcty, 
180:),  Aberdeen;  Sir  William  Fairbkiro,  Engineer,  187 i, 
Faruham,  Surrey. 

THE   REBEL   LORDS   OF   174«L 

Four  of  the  Scotch  nobility,  who  had  joined  in 
the  insurrection  of  1745,  were  condemned  to  death. 
One,  the  Earl  of  Cromarty,  was  pardoned,  very 
much  out  of  pity  for  his  wife  and  large  family.  A 
second,  Lord  Loi-at,  was  executed  in  17-47.  Tlie 
remaining  two  suffered  decapitation  on  Tower  Hill, 
on  the  IBth  of  August  1740,  while  the  country  was 
still  tingling  with  the  fear  it  had  sustained  from 
the  rising.  Of  these,  the  Earl  of  Kilmarnock,  a 
gentle-natured  man  of  two-and-forty,  professed 
penitence.  The  other.  Lord  Balmerino,  a  oluff  old 
dragoon,  met  death  with  cheerful  resignation, 
avowing  his  zeal  for  the  House  of  Stuart  to  tha 
lost.  1  he  scaffold  erected  for  this  execution  was 
immediately  in  front  of  a  house  which  still  exists, 
marked  as  No.  14  Tower  Hill.  The  two  lords 
were  in  succession  led  out  of  this  house  on  to  the 
scaffold,  Kilmarnock  suffering  before  Balmerino, 
in  melancholy  reference  to  his  higher  rank  in  the 
peerage.  Their  mutilated  bodies,  nftej  being  depo- 
sited in  their  respective  coffins,  are  said  to  liave 
been  brought  back  into  the  house,  and  in  proof  of 
this,  a  trail  of  blood  is  still  visible  along  the 
h.ill  and  up  the  first  flight  of  stairs.  There  is  a 
contemporary  print  of  the  execution,  repre- 
senting the  scaffold  as  surrounded  by  a  wido 
square  of  dragoons,  beyond  which  are  great 
multitudes  of  people,  many  of  them  seated  in 
wooden  galleries.  The  decapitated  lords  wtro 
all  respectfully  buried  in  St  Peter's  Chapel  withia 
the  Tower. 

There  were  in  all  between  eighty  and  ninety 
men  put  to  death  for  their  concern  in  the  Forty- 
five.  Many  of  them  suffered  on  Kenningtou  Com- 
mon, including  two  English  gentlemen,  namcil 
Francis  Townley  and  Ucorge  Fletcher,  who  hud 
joined  the  prince  at  Manchester.  The  hcmls  of 
these  two  were  fixed  at  the  top  of  poh's,  and  stuck 
over  Temple  Bar,  where  they  remained  till  177ii, 
when  one  of  them  fell  down,  and  in  a  storm,  the 
other  soon  followed.  There  were  people  living  in 
London  not  long  ago,  who  remembered  having  in 
their  childhood  seen  these  grisly  memorials  of  civil 
strife.  Many  readers  will  remember  the  jm-ular 
remark  m.ide  by  Goldsmith  to  Johnson,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  rebel  heads  of  Temple  Biir.  Johnson, 
who  was  well  known  to  be  of  Jocobite  inclinations, 
had  just  quoted  to  Goldsmith  from  Grid,  when 
among  the  poets'  tombs  ut  Westmiuistcr  Abbey — 

'  Fonitan  et  nostrum  nomcn  misccbitur  istis.' 

Passing  on  their  way  home  under  Temple  Rir, 
GoUUinith  slily  whispered  in  Johnson's  ear,  point- 
ing to  the  heads — 

*  Forsitau  et  nostrum  oomen  miscebitur  istis.' 

Previous  to  the  rebellion  of  174.%  Temple  Bar, 
for  ft1>out  tliirty  years,  cxliibitod   tnc  hci>l  of  a 
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barrister  named  Layer,  who  had  been  executed 
for  a  Jacobite  conspiracy,  soon  after  Attcrbury's 
Plot.  At  length,  one  stormy  night,  the  head  of 
Layer  was  tumbled  down  from  its  station,  and 
being  found  in  the  mominc  by  a  gentleman  named 
Pearcc,  was  taken  into  a  neighbouring  public-house. 
It  is  said  to  have  there  been  buried  in  the  cellar  ; 
nevertheless,  a  skull  wa.s  purchased  as  Layer's  by 
Dr  fiawlinson,  an  antiquary,  and,  on  his  death  in 
1755,  was  buried  in  his  right  hand.* 

DECLIKE  AKD  END  OF  THE  JACOBITE  PARTY. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  thatJacobitism 
proceeded  upon  a  principle,  which  is  not  now  in 
any  degree  owned  by  anybody  in  the  United  King- 
dom— that  a  certain  family  had  a  simply  hereditary 
right  to  the  crown  and  all  the  as-sociatwl  benefits, 
arid  could  not  be  deprived  of  it  without  the  same 
degree  of  injustice  wnich  attends  the  taking  of  a 
man's  land,  or  liis  goods,  or  anything  else  that  is 
his.    'The  king  shall  enjoy  hw  own  again  !'  was 
I    the  burden  of  a  song  of  the  Commonwc^Sth,  which 
continued  in  vogiie  among  the  Stuart  party  as  long 
I    08  it  existed.    Those  who  made  and  sane  it,  ha<l 
I    no  idea  of  any  right  in  the  many  controlung  this 
supposed  right  of  one  ;  and  there,  of  course,  lay 
I    their  great  mistake.     Granting,  however,  that  the 
'   Jacobites  viewed  the  case  of  the  Stuarts  as  that 
j    of  a  family  dcjirivcd  of  a  right  by  unjust  means, 
I    we   must  admit  that  their  conduct  in  trying  to 
effect  its  restoration  was  not  merely  logical,  but 
generous.    In  the  heat  of  contention,  the  Revolu- 
tion party  could  not  so  regard  it ;   but  tee  may. 
We  may — while   deploring  the   short-sightedness 
of    their    principles — admire   their  sacrifices  and 
efforts,  and  pity  their  sufferings. 

After  the  House  of  Brunswick  h.id  been  well 
BclUcd  in  England,  the  chance  of  a.  restoration  of 
the  Stuarts  became  extremely  small.  The  attempt 
of  1745,  brilliant  as  it  was  in  some  respects,  was! 
a  thing  out  of  time,  a  mere  temporary  and,  as  it 
were,  imiwrtinent  interruption  of  a  state  of  things 
qiiito  in  a  contrary  strain.  The  Jacobites  were 
cnicfly  countr>'  gentlemen — men  of  the  same  tj-]ie 
who  arc  now  known  as  ultra-conservatives.  Tuey 
were  important  in  their  own  local  circles,  but 
could  exercise  little  inltuencc  on  the  masses.  The 
essential  weakness  of  their  cause  is  shewn  in  the 
ncccs.sily  they  were  under  of  putting  a  mask 
upon  it. 

A  constant  cornspondcnce  was  kept  up  between 
them  and  the  Stuarts,  but  under  profound  secrecy. 
Poi-traits  and  mcd.'ils  of  the  n)yal  exiles  were  con- 
tinually coming  to  them,  to  keep  alive  their  bootless 
loyalty.  An  old  lady  would  liave  the  face  of 
James  III.  so  arranged  in  her  beilroom,  that  it 
was  the  first  thing  she  saw  on  opening  her  eyes  in 
the  morning.  The  writer  has  seen  a  copy  of  the 
Bible,  with  a  print  of  that  personage  pasted  on  the 
in.'idc  of  the  first  boanl.  Tlie  contemplation  of  it 
liad  been  a  part  of  the  owner's  devotions.  There 
was  also  a  way  of  shewing  the  Stuart  face  by  a 
curimu  optical  device,  calculated  to  screen  the 
poissessor  from  any  unpleasant  coiusequcnces.  The 
Iftcc  was  painted  on  a  piece  of  canvas,  in  such  a 
Way  that  no  lineament  of  humanity  was  Waiblc 

•  Tmpit  liar,  the  CUy  Gotgolha,    B/  ■  Member  of 
(lio  l.Micr  Tciiirlc.    1853. 
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upon  it ;  but  when  a  polished  steel  cylinder  was 
erected  in  the  midst,  a  beautiful  portrait  of  '  the 
king'  or  'the  prince'  was  visible  by  reflection  on 
tlie  metal  sunace.  Tliere  were  also  occasional 
presents  of  peculiar  choice  articles  from  the  Stuarts 
to  their  ailherents.  A  gentleman  in  Pertlishire  still 
possesses  the  silver  collar  of  an  Italian  greyhouml, 
which  was  sent  to  his  grandmother,  considerably 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  collar  being 
thus  inscribed:  'C.  Stkwabtds  Priscbps  Joven- 
TUTis.'  On  the  other  hand,  when  some  ingenious 
nianu  factiircr  produced  a  ribbon  or  a  garter  colouwd 
tartan-wise,  ond  containing  allusive  inscription^ 
initials,  or  other  objects,  samples  of  it  would  bo 
duly  transmitted  to  the  expati-iated  court. 

"The  Jacobites  dealt  largely  in  songs  metaphori- 
cally conveying  their  sentiment-i,  and  some  of 
these,  from  this  very  additional  necesfiity  of 
metaphor,  are  tolerably  effective  as  samples  o( 
poetry.  Hr  William  King,  president  of  St  Mary'i 
Hall,  Oxforxl,  and  Dr  John  Byrom  of  Manchester, 
were  the  chief  bards  of  the  party  about  the  middle 
of  the  century.  The  Jacobites  also  dealt  largely 
in  mystically  significant  toasts.  If  the  old  squire, 
in  giWng  'The  king,'  brought  his  glass  across  a 
water-jug,  it  was  held  to  be  a  very  clever  way  of 
shewing  that  he  meant  'Tlio  king  over  the  water.' 
If  some  Will-Wimble-like  dependent,  on  being 
asked  for  his  toast,  proposed,  '  The  king  again, 
it  was  accepted  as  a  dexterous  hint  at  a  Restoration. 
One  of  Dr  Byrom's  toaets  was  really  a  clever 
equivoque ; 

'  God  bless  the  king— I  mean  the  Faith's  DefeoiWr. 
God  bless— no  harai  in  blessing — the  Pretoador. 
AVlio  that  Pretender  is,  and  who  that  king, 
Go<I  bless  us  oil,  is  quite  another  thing.' 

Thia  was  set  forth  in  Byrom's  works,  as  'intended 
to  allay  the  violence  of  party-spirit,'  One  of  the 
hopeful  sons  of  the  squire  wos  sure  of  an  additional 
apple,  if  he  could  clearly  euunciato  to  the  company 
at  table  the  following  alphabet : 


A.RO. 
D.  E.F. 
O.  H.  J. 
K.  L.  M. 
N.  0.  P. 
Q.R.8. 
T.  U.  W. 
X.  Y.  Z. 


A  Blessed  ChangVi 
D—  Every  Foreigner. 
Get  Home  J.-vme.?. 
K«i'  l-.vnl  Miriistor*. 
iin  ( '  i  trliainent& 

Quiuk  .  Stuart 

Tuck  Vi,  Whelps  (Gudplw). 
'Xcrt  Your  ZcoL 


As  another  specimen  of  their  syxtem  of  0qiliTO> 
cation,  take  the  following  vcrset,  as  givm  on  tlia 
fly-leaf  of  a  book  which  hod  belonged  to  a  JaooUU 
partisan : 


The  Tory  p»riy  here 
Most  h.-vt'      '    '     '        ;.-,ir 


I  love  with  all  my  hoart 

The  Hiinovorian  part 

And  for  their  settlement       I  ever  hn- 

Myf'"'"' ■■  "ivcs  consent  To  1'"  "" 

Ml'  :  the  cnuae     To  1 

To  li  _  ■  ■  ■vgv't  lows    Will  ■■  -I 

This  is  my  luiod  an<l  hcirt  In  this  opioiuo  i 
Though  none  shouM  take  )  jj,^^  ^  jj„  ^^.,  ,^. 
my  part  ) 

To    appenr""-- •     •'"•    "-■"■    "    '■■>^"    • 
lines,  coil 

family,  V — ,   _ 

in    long   line*,   proaoi 
Stuoiti 


',  Airs  Kst>  of  ixooBtn  tAsn. 


AUGUST  la 


cLiiABsfH,  stmuMi  MUTntt 


Ut  Richard  Almack,  F.  &  1^  Mella^  exldlatal 
I  roomt  iiMrting  of  Ute  Aicteolqpeal  litifiilf, 
"iBtf  aMamtal  of  tbe  JmAUtm  ftatj,  in 
k  OK  m  n^inflBm  &aa  •  ncratiy  cHcnTod 
■oppned    lo   li««  beea  wewttd  £7  Sir 
t  antig<L  ftnd  of  wlack  m  eoff  it  hcM  nfno- 
on  wtMiL    It  proCswdlT'  b  •  MCt  of  e^M>- 
a<    Ui«    KMxUeii   'UaitTn   &r  Kiag    md 
in  1740.'    Tlic  fcnn,  ■•  will  be  ohMrrcd, 
,  of  •  foU-Uown  fivcpetalled  tern,  am  whkh 
f-tw9  anil  ciiciM^  wUiiiii^g  «ack  tlw 


%< 


AUGUST  19. 

Satata  fiMitty,  ApcfiaM,  aad  tkacia,  aHnn^  804> 
8t  llKltln^  VbhoB  aad  wfiir.  OS.     S»  OuMa, 


UAap  ia  lKia»), 
TvdooK^  (uiAmui,  1297. 


I 


;^>«V41 


il\      •  -  ,  / 


KtHOBIlX  Off  JAOOBm  MABTTBI. 

Iflf  lOlM  OM  who  mffend  for  the  caa«e  at  tlie 

at  fht  iaaimetion    of    1745-G ;    as    also, 

1  eUi'ginUiet,  tboM  of  Prince  Charles  nnri 

Uearf  Benedict,  ^th  the  dates  of  their 

I  tk«  names  of  the  xnfTerera  are  those 

1  Hamiltcin,  who  had  been  governor 

I  tot  th*  Prince,  and  surrendcrefl  it  t'i  t)ic 

of   OambcrlaTKi,   Sir   Amhibnld    Priiiirope, 


Bnrlttniii 


'lonel  Townler, 
'  at  ifi»n'"he»f<T, 


pat! 


.  Onitatii  I>iri.i  M' 
>  <4a<»  were  punuu 

>  to  death  III  I" 
tObnunon.    It 
lofLeidtBabn 
it  Bight  be  1 
lofhinrpl 
iroaU  itare  Iwcn 
t  llv  tommt  akeir.    .1  < 

.  lo  hare  n 
of  Ohario  &!« 

in  (aroii' 
fUabivU- 

J  hi*  !!■»•  M  '  U'.'i.nMis  ^.^>I 
witli  tbe  neck  oildition,  '  ) 

•«4  Tr.l 

[▼«  Bl' 

*ikin, 


r  h^fl 

froi<i, 

s9  in 

If  eaid 

of  laiih  at  the 

<.     Little  of  it 

r);    tv!;  .    -1    ii..' 


St  L«wi%  biahep  at 


fiora.— Sliabetk  Staut,  Elaetnat-I'aUtiae  »f  1^ 
Blsiae,  qoM*  at  Bobeaia,  daaghtcr  o(  James  TI.  «l 
Hrmhait,  15M;  Qertnaat  Taader  SeeUoBt.  painter, 
l«n,  tulhnl*mi  MiM  Fbaatced,  ntrobonicr,  ICA% 
Dattf,  X»ifl|B>in»/  Vnaoa  L.  ldg«  of  tfc«  T*a  Sieiiiaa 
17T7;  JaBMi  Ttmmj*k,  eagiaeer,  1808,  JJiataryO. 

iKai.— Odavtaa  Qaau  Angaatai,  fint  Boaaa  eniperer, 
14  A.  s^  JVoIa;  Oaofiej  Plan?  if  Witt,  brother  of  Biebanl 
C(Biir-4e-U«D,  kiUcd  at  Parii,  il8« ;  Bbise  Piaaal, 
•sthor  of  iba  Pnmmeial  LtiUrt,  1C62,  furii;  Joba 
Eode^  ptieat,  fraadar  of  tbe  Caagreaatioa  of  Jerai  an4 
IU17,  1080,  Coat;  !Sr  Beajamia  Thoiapaon,  Caaal 
Sunfonl,  practical  pbUonpber,  ISU,  Auttmil;  Babart 
Bloomfield.  poet  (Tl«  I'arma'i  Boy),  1833,  5&<f«nJL 
BMfordAirt;  Sir  Martio  A.  Shce,  preaideat  of  Bojal 
XeaAfmj,  18S0,  BriglUo*;  Hoa«<  de  Balia^  Fnaeb 
BOTcliat,  1850,  Aril. 

ELIZABrrit,    SI.ECT11SS3  PALATITTE. 

Happiness  such  as  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of 
crownwl  heads,  might  have  been  the  portion  of 
this  lovelj  and  interecting  womaji,  had  not  a 
foolish  ambition  of  being  »I]ed  a  qneen  blighti-d 
in  &  moment  the  whole  tenor  of  ner  Ufe.  The 
eldest  child  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  she  was  bom 
at  the  palace  of  Falkland,  and  when  baptized,  liad 
for  s  sponsor  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  proxies 
of  its  provost  and  bailies,  who  stoutly  held  to  their 
right  of  seeing  the  princess  brought  up  in  the 
Protestant  faitL  When  her  father  departed,  in 
1603.  to  take  possession  of  the  English  throne,  he 
left  his  consort  and  young  family  to  follow  him  ; 
.ind  their  progress  through  the  counties  was  marked 
by  festivals  uid  pageants  nearly  as  grand  as  thoM 
which  hod  signalised  the  king's  own  progress. 
After  a  short  stay  at  Wind.wr,  it  was  deemed 
nccessaiT  that  the  little  princess  should  be  with- 
drawn irom  her  fathct's  palace  ond  place<l  unrlor 
the  superintendence  of  Lord  and  Lady  Harrington, 
at  Coml)e  Abbey.  Very  pleasant  is  the  picture  of 
the  life  led  at  this  lovely  spot,  where  beautiful 
.  aviaries,  park,  and  river,  charmed  the  eyes 
■  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  wiM, 
oi«"i:ne  Scottish  scenery.  Many  noWe  young 
ladies  were  sent  to  share  in  the  cJucnllon  of 
Elizabeth,  which  seems  to  have  been  OiImiRibly 
ciiniluclcd  by  Lord  Harrington  :  a  sincere  Christian 
and  le.inicd'  m.an,  he  strove  to  instruct  his  pupil 
more  thoroughly  in  life  and  its  duties,  than  in  more 
outside  show,  and  but  for  the  lavish  expenditure, 
arising  from  her  generosity,  which  he  could  not 
subdue,  wc  may  say  that  he  succeeded  well 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  the  young  princess  was 

removed  to   London,   and  pioposais  of  marriage 

came  from  oil  the  countries  in  Eun^pe.    Franco 

and  Spain  drew  back,  on  the  ground  of  religious 

■cs,  and   at   length  Frederick   V,  Elector 

,   was  the   accepted   suitor,  who,  though 

i   by  the  queen   for  his  want  of  a  kingly 

1?  vet  the   jGrst   in  rank   of  the  German 

.: ,   niiing    Uiosc   wide   and    fertile  Bheniah 

I  Provinces  which  now  form  so  valuable  a  part  of 
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the  Prussian  dominions.  His  reception  in  October 
1612  was  of  a  most  joyous  kind  ;  watcr-proccssions, 
tiltings,  masqucji,  and  feasts  filled  up  the  days, 
until  the  sad  death  of  Prince  Henry  threw  the 
royal  family  into  mourning.  Ho  and  his  sister 
had  always  been  strongly  attached,  and  liia  last 
words  were  for  her.  The  opportunity  was,  how- 
ever, given  for  her  lover  to  olfer  his  best  consola- 
tions, and  the  deep  attachment  formed  at  thia 
period  was  never  abated  during  the  many  trials  of 
their  married  life.  St  Valentine's  Day  was  appro- 
priately chosen  for  the  marriage-ceremony ;  tiie 
first  royal  one  that  had  ever  been  perfonned 
acconling  to  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England. 
James's  vanily  inducea  him  to  load  himself  on  this 
joyous  occa-sion  with  six  hundred  thousand  pounds 
worth  of  jewels,  and  the  bride's  white  satin  dress 
was  cmbixiidered  with  pearls  and  gems,  and  her 
coronet  set  in  pinnacles  of  diamonds  and  pearls. 
Having  taken  a  sad  farewell  of  her  parents,  whom 
she  was  never  to  sec  again,  she  sailed  tu  Flushing, 
and  proceeded  on  a  sort  of  triumphal  march 
through  Holland  and  Germany,  arriving  at  her 
boautiJful  palaco  of  Heidelberg  amidst  arches  of 
flowers  and  hearty  wolc^mies  from  her  subjects. 
Frederick  lifted  her  over  the  thrcshuld  in  his  arms, 
according  to  old  German  custom,  and  introduceti 
her  to  liis  mother  and  relatives  in  rooms  furnished 
with  solid  silver.  The  great  tun  of  wine  stood  on 
tlie  terrace,  and  was  twice  dnink  dry  by  the 
scholars,  soldiers,  and  citizens,  who  dined  in  the 
meadows  bcncatli,  by  the  banks  of  the  Neckar. 
For  six  years  this  happy  couple  reigned  in  equal 
prosperity  and  popularity  ;  three  lovaly  children 
rejoiced  tlieir  parents'  hearts;  when  the  Bohemians, 
roused  to  insurrection  by  the  oppression  of  the 
t'luperor  of  Germany,  olTereJ  tucix  crown  to 
Frederick. 

Very  thankful  would  the  Elector  have  been  to 
decline  such  a  desperate  veuliire  as  that  of 
matching  his  strength  with  tlie  Imperial  forces  : 
but  Eli/.;il>ctli  urged  him  on  with  the  questiou, 
'Why  he  had  uianied  a  king's  daughltr,  if  he 
dreaded  being  a  king?'  The  stadtholder,  Maurice, 
was  on  her  side  of  the  question ;  while  the  Klectress- 
Dowager  supported  her  son.  Slaurice  one  day 
abruptly  a.sked  the  Electress-Dowager :  '  If  there 
were  any  green  baize  f«  be  got  in  Heidelberg  ?' 
•  Ves,  surely,' ans^vered  she  ;  'but  what  for,  Maurice  I' 
'  To  make  a  fool's  cap  for  him  who  might  be  a  king 
and  will  not  1 '  was  the  reply  of  Maurice.  Thus 
overcome,  Frederick  signed  the  acceptance  of  tlie 
ancieut  crowu  of  Bohemia,  and  in  October  lie  and 
Ids  family  made  a,  ceremonial  entry  into  the 
old  city  of  Prague,  where  Taborites,  Hussites, 
Lutherans,  and  Catholics  were  soon  at  daggers- 
drawing  with  each  other  and  their  chosen  sovereign. 
The  Spanish  army  immediately  seized  on  Heidel- 
berg and  the  Palatinate,  whilst  the  Duke  of 
Bavaiia's  cannon  boomed  over  the  Weissenberg, 
and  his  soldiers  de-scended  on  Prague.  The  unfor- 
tunate king  assisted  his  wife  into  the  carriage  in 
which  slie  had  to  fly  for  her  life,  saying :  '  Now  I 
know  what  I  am.  We  princes  seldom  hear  the 
truth  until  we  are  Uiught  it  by  adversity.'  The 
Catholics  broke  out  into  songs  of  exultation.  Mr 
Floyd,  a  member  of  parliament  in  England,  wua 
expelled  from  the  House,  branded,  and  flogged,  for 
rtpeating  a  squib, '  th-at  the  king's  daughter  tied 
fivm  Prague  like  on  Irish  bcggar-wonuui  with  her 
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babe  at  her  back.'  Placards  were  fixed  on  the  walls 
of  Brussels,  offering  a  reward  for  '  a  king  run-away 
a  few  days  since,  of  adolescent  age,  sanguine 
colour,  middle  height,  a  cost  in  one  of  his  eyet, 
no  moustache,  only  down  on  his  lip,  not  badly 
disposed  when  a  stolen  kingdom  did  not  lie  in  hu 
way — his  name,  Frederick.'  Henceforth  this  royal 
pair,  with  their  large  family  of  little  princes  and 
princes-ses,  were  only  indebted  to  charity  for  a  home. 

By  the  kindness  of  the  States-Gcncnil,  Elizabeth 
found  refuge  at  the  Hague.  She  maintained  a 
brave  heart,  indulged  in  her  favourite  sport  of 
hunting,  and  seemed  to  suffer  little  from  the  di£S- 
cullies  and  privations  incidental  to  a  life  of  penury. 
Her  dejected  husband  was  generally  with  the 
armies  which  were  desolating  Germany  during  the 
fearful  Thirty  Years'  War,  until  death  carried  him 
away  in  1632,  at  a  distance  from  his  loving  wife, 
in  the  castle  of  Mentz :  sorrow  at  witnessing  the 
miseries  of  his  people  broke  his  heart  when  but 
thirty-six  years  of  age.  The  sad  tidings  were 
wholly  unexpected  by  his  poor  widow,  and  for 
three  days  she  was  unable  to  speak  ;  her  brother, 
Charles  I.,  shewed  her  great  sympathy  and  kind- 
ness, allowing  her  £20,000  a  year,  and  begging 
her  to  come  to  him.  This  she  declined  ;  but  her 
two  elder  sons.  Prince  Charles  and  Rupert,  spent 
much  time  at  ike  English  court,  until  tnc  former 
was  once  more  settled  in  a  part  of  the  Palatinate. 

Elizabeth  occupied  herself  with  tlie  education 
of  her  daughters  and  younger  sons,  until  the  troubles 
began  in  England,  when  two  of  her  sons,  including 
'  the  fiery  Rupert,'  joined  their  unfortunate  uncle. 
The  close  of  the  struggle  with  the  death  of  Charles, 
threw  tlie  Electress  at  once  into  deep  grief,  and  some- 
thing like  want,  for  her  Englt.sh  pension  necessarily 
ceased.  Ilcr  court,  nevertliele.fs,  became  a  refuge 
for  the  persecuted  loyalists,  whilst  her  kind,  affec- 
tionate temper,  made  her  friends  among  all  sects 
and  parties.  Louisa,  one  of  her  daughters,  shewed 
sucli  talent  for  painting,  that  her  pictures  were 
often  disposed  of  to  assist  the  needy  household  ; 
this  clever  woman  after^vards  became  a  nun  at 
Chaillot,  much  to  her  mother's  sorrow. 

The  restoration  in  IfiCO,  brought  a  last  my  of 
hope  to  the  sorrowful  life  of  Elizabeth.  She  longed 
to  sec  her  native  couutrj-  once  more  ;  and  when  her 
nephew,  the  king,  declared  his  inability  to  bear  the 
expense  of  a  stale-visit,  she  determined  to  come 
incognito,  to  her  generous  friend.  Lord  Craven,  who 
offered  her  his  house  in  Drury  Ijinc.  We  soon 
lie.ir  of  her  entering  into  the  gaieties  of  London, 
and  being  the  first  kdy  of  the  court;  £12,000  a 
year  was  settled  uptin  her,  and  happiness  secmctl 
in  store  ;  but  in  less  than  a  year  after  her  arrival, 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  attacked  her,  and  she 
died  on  the  eve  of  St  Valentine's  Day,  just  forty- 
nine  years  after  she  had  been  made  a  happy  bride, 
and  was  buried  at  Westminster  Abl>cy,  with  a 
torchlight  procession  on  the  Thames.  Of  her  seven 
sons,  not  one  left  a  grandson  ;  anil  it  was  through 
her  yotingest  daughter,  Sophia,  that  the  pr«s«nt 
royal  fiuuily  come  to  the  Bnlish  thruuo. 


COCNT   BCMPOED. 

Sir  Benjamin  Thomp«on,  l)cttcr  known  as  Count 
Ruiufoi-d,  was  one  o(  ihosc  few  but  fortunate  men 
who  liavc  both  tlie  raeuus  uud  tlie  inclination  to  bo 
usefol  to  society  generally.    He  wad  continual^ 
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■CRATCII-BACIU. 


'scratch-back'  was  literally,  as  iU  name  iniplies, 
fnmioil  for  the  purpose  of  scratching  the  bocks  of  our 
fair  and  stately  great  and  grcat-great-gnmd-motherB, 
and  their  ancestresses  irom  tlie  tune  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  ;  and  very  choicely  set  and  carved  gome 
of  them  assuredly  were.  Sometimes  the  handles 
were  of  eilver  elegantly 
choied,  and  we  have  seen 
one  example  where  a 
ring  on  the  finger  of  the 
hand  was  set  with  bril- 
liants. But  few  of  these 
relics  have  passed  down 
to  our  times,  and  even 
in  instances  where  they 
ore  presen'cd,  tlieir  on- 
ginal  use  has  been  for- 
gotten. At  one  time, 
scratch-backs  were  al- 
most as  indi«i>cn.suble  an 
accompaniment  to  a  huly 
of  quality  as  her  fan 
and  her  patch-box.  They 
wero  kept  in  her  toilet, 
and  carried  with  her 
even  to  hor  box  at  the 
play. 

'the  fint  one,  engraved 
on  the  accompan>4ng 
illustration,  is  twelve 
inches  in  Icnjj^li.  At  the 
upper  cud  is  an  ivory 
knob,  with  a  hole, 
through  which  a  card 
could  be  passed  for  suspension  to  the  waist,  or 
for  hanging  in  the  dressing-room.  The  handle 
or  shaft  is  mottled,  and  the  practual  end,  or 
•rmtclier,  is  a  beautifully  carved  hand  of  ivory. 
The  tiiigere  are  placed  in  the  projier  position  for 
the  operation,  and  would  lead  one  to  believe  that 
llic  carver  must  liave  studied  pretty  closely  from 
nature.  The  fiuMr-nails  ore  particularly  sharp  and 
well  formed,  and  designed  to  scratch  in  the  most 
approved  fashion.  TUs  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  favourite  form  for  this  strange  instrument,  of 
wliich  form  I  have  seen  three  examplea. 

The  second  example  in  our  engnving  is  of  about 
the  same  length  as  tlie  one  just  described.  This 
instniment  is  made  entirely  of  horn,  one  end  being 
piorcwl  for  suspension,  and  the  other  formed  into 
three  teeth  or  claw.s,  sharp  at  the  ends  and  bent 
funvord.  It  is  particularly  simple  in  construction, 
but  evidently  would  be  as  effective  as  the  more 
artistic  and  e"laborate  example  jiut  deicribe<l. 

The  third  specimen  which  I  give  is,  like  the 
first,  partly  of  ivory,  and  beautifidly  carved.  The 
stick  or  shaft  is  of  tortoise-shell,  and  it  has  a 
little  silver  ring  at  the  top,  and  a  rim  of  silver  to 
cover  the  junction  of  the  tortoise-shell  and  ivory. 
The  Bcratcher  is  fonned  like  the  foot  of  a  bird, 
with  the  claws  set,  and,  of  course,  made  very 
ahnrp  at  the  points.  The  foot  is  beautifully  corvod, 
and  remarkably  well  formed ;  and  the  instrument 
must  have  been  one  of  the  beM  of  its  class.  On 
the  undei^side  of  the  foot  of  this  example  are  the 
initials  of  its  fiur  owner,  A.  W,  cut  into  the  ivory. 

It  would  add  to  the  interest  of  this  little  notice 
could  w«i  tell  our  rcailers  to  whom  these  precious 
little  relics  had  belonged,  ami  whoso  fair  backs  they 
Lad  srratclied;  but  this  we  cannot  da     All  we 


can  do  is,  to  give  them  rcpre.ientations  of  these 
curious  instruments,  explain  tlieir  uses,  describe 
their  construction,  and  heartily  congratulate  our  fair 
friends  on  their  not  being  required  in  our  day. 
In  former  times,  when  iiersoiial  cleanliness  was  not 
considered  essential,  when  the  style  of  dress  worn 
was  onything  but  conducive  to  comfort  and  ease— 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  the  last  century, 
ladies'  immensely-high  head-dresses,  when  once 
fixed,  were  frequently  not  disturbed  or  altcretl  for 
a  month,  and  not  until  they  hod  become  almost 
intolerable  to  the  wearer  and  to  her  friends — and 
when  the  domestic  manners  of  tlio  oristi^mcy,  as 
well  as  others,  were  not  of  the  most  refined  and 
delicate  kind,  the  use  of  these  little  instnunents, 
with  many  other  matters  which  we  may  yet  take 
the  opuortunity  of  describing,  became  almost 
essential.  In  our  day  they  are  not  so,  and  wo 
have  no  fear  of  seeing  their  use  revived. 

L.L.J. 
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Rt  Oswin,  king  of  D«in  and  martyr,  OCl,    St  Ocrurd, 
abbot  uf  Clsirraux,  115S. 

ST   BERNARD. 

St  Bomanl,  often  styled  by  Cutholics  '  the  laat  of 
the  Fathers,'  was  imquestionably  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  llie  middle  ages.  He  was  tlie  son  of  a 
knight,  and  was  bom  at  the  castle  of  Fontaines,  ui 
Burgimdy,  in  10!)1.  His  mother  was  a  pious  woman, 
who  encouraged  his  inclination  for  religions  thought 
and  study,  and  he  had  scarcely  passed  out  of  bov- 
hoo<l,  when  he  formed  Uie  reiolution  to  be  a  monk. 
His  cajNicity  for  lcadersbi[>  displayed  itself  venr 
early.  He  drew  thirty  coup.imons,  including  hii 
brolJieiv,  after  him  into  the  Cistercian  monastery  of 
Citcaux  ;  and  such  was  his  perstusive  elocjuence, 
that  mothers  hid  their  sons,  and  wives  their 
husbands,  lest  he  should  steal  them  from  them. 
The  discipline  of  the  Cistercians  was  very  severe, 
but  it  dill  not  reach  the  mark  of  Bernard's  artlour, 
He  determined  not  only  to  extir(>ate  the  desires  of 
the  flesh,  bnt  the  sense  of  enjoyment  itself.  He 
seldom  ate  except  to  save  himself  from  fainting, 
and  passed  whole  days  in  ecstatic  contemplation, 
'so  ttiat  seeing  he  saw  not,  and  hearing  he  hearxl 
not.'  To  escape  the  worldly  talk  of  friends  who 
visited  him,  he  stopped  his  ears  with  llax,  and 
burying  his  head  in  his  cowl,  allowed  them  to  gi) 
on  as  they  chose,  every  now  and  then  aiidrossiiig 
them  in  some  sentence  of  admouitinn.  \S'hen  hu 
worked,  he  selected  the  most  menial  oec"  "''  "> 
such  as  digging,  hewing  wood,  and 
burdens.    In  spite  of  these  austeritli!^  !  .    . 

found  comfort  and  relaxation  in  n.\  was 

accustomed  to  say,  that  whatever  ks'  bad 

of  the  Scriptures,  he  had  chiefly  n-  the 

woods  and  fields,  and  that  beecbcj  h.i/l 

ever  been  his  best  teachers  in  the  S\oi  ; 
By  centnnet  anticipating  Wordsworth,  he  . 
pupil:  'Tru-st  to  one  who  has  hi '      ; 
will  find  something  far  greater 
you  will  find  in  books.    St  — 
vou  that  which  you  will  : 

'rhink   you  not   you   can  ...  _    . 

rock,  and  oil  from  the  flinty  rode  ?    Do  nut  the 
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drop    cwvctacK,  tbe   hSia   ran  -vitli 
ad  hoacT,  and  tlie  TxDen  lUsd  thick  with 

r 

A  wyrtJa  ■mam  like  Berwrnl  «•■  aot  to  be  K^t 

ia   IKXTBCT.       Ai   (Stemss  becanc  exxywded  irith 

jcrrArmt,  tfa«  abbot,  a  chrtvd  ptige  of  ehancter, 

•eWetoi  Bemai^  and  aent  klm  iato  the  ■wiUderaesa 

■I  tba  'baad  of  twelve  campoakm*  to  foosd  a  new 

mttimmat.    Afier  wandcsiag  Bartfawards  far  ninety 

iMli^  tbey  fixed  thcdr  abode  in  a  woodj  valley. 

mIM  Wormwood,  in  CShampigiM^  and  erected  a 

b^-bat,  widch,  uader  BemamTa  geniiu,  ^w  into 

tae  (caovned  Abbejr  of  CLurranx.    Tiu»  was  in 

il Us  wbcn  Bemanl  was  a  j-oung  maa  of  twenty- 

{bok. 

Hie  Biatly  n^our  of  his  life,  his  eloquence  as  a 
pmebcr,  and  his  coniage  in  attacking  ciril  and 
Wf  iMMtir  il  wiong-doeTB,  gradoall}-  raised  Benuml 
'aao  Eoispean  £ud«,  and  lencrs  and  visitors  from 
far  Mid  Bear  drifted  to  Clairvaoi.  The  force  of  his 
wSneaes  beenae  especiallr  nuinifest  in  1130,  when, 
CB  Um  death  uf  Pope  Ilonoriua  II.,  two  popes — 
laapeeat  IL  and  Anncletus  11. — each  clainieil  to  be 
the  tuM  and  onlv  vicar  of  Christ,  The  rulers  of 
Etttope  wecre  at  a' loss  to  decide  between  the  rivals. 
it  VX  of  France  convened  a  council  to  consider 
qveation,  to  which  Bernard  wiLs  invited.  The 
iblr  <■•>•"-■'  ■•'ith  awe  fur  his  opinion,  belie^'ing 
that  tl:  irit   would   speak  through   his 

iDOBth.    1 -ed  for  Innocent,  and  the  council 

at  ooioe  broke  up  perfectly  satisfied.  Ilcnry  L  of 
Eocliad  he  couviaced  as  ca.'uly.  '  Are  you  afraid,' 
■id  Botuud,  '  of  incurring  liu  if  you  acknowlc<lgo 
laaoeeat  I  Bethink  you  now  to  answer  for  your 
•CAtr  rim  to  God,  Vuit  one  I  will  take  and  account 
Sat.'  Henry  accepted  the  offer,  and  yielded 
to  Innocent. 

troubled   himself   less  trilh   errors  of 

than   errors   of  conduct,  and  though  ho 

BUOiy  contents  with  heretics,  they  appear  to 

twen  prompted  by  others  rnlher  than  undcr- 

from  choice.      One   of    his   most    notable 

irties  was  with  Abclard,  the  Kationalist  of 

twelfth  centiuy,  who  was  accused  of  unsound 

le.  and  dangerous  speculation  on  the  mystery 

Trinity.    Abclard  challenged  Bemara  to  a 

logical  diKputation.    Bernard  hesitated,  and 

'  When    all    fly  before    his    face,'  said 

'he    selects    me,    the    least,   for    single 

I  refuse,  bccaiue  I  am  but  a  child,  and 

I  of  war  from   his  youth.'     These   fears 

overcome  by  his  friends,  and  a  council  was 

~  at  Sens,  to  which  the  king  of  France  and  a 

of  nobles  and  ecclcai.istics  repairciL    Abclard 

with  a  troop  of  disclplci ;  Bernard,  n-ilh  two 

•  awmk*,  as  it  behoved  a  Cistercian  abbot  to 

Abelard  seems  to  have  discovered  that  he 

Hi«  a  ni  intake.    He  was  used  to  address  the 

of  scholars,  and  the  gathering  at  Sens  was 

Bp  fif  irit-n  oTi  whose  minds  his  logic  would 

I  his  adversary's  impassioned 

iible.    Bernard  had  scarcely 

hij  when,   to    the    speechless 

Bt  Abelard    rose  up,  said    he 

to  hc;ir    i;"'i'-,  or  answer  any  questions. 

sealeil    to    Koine,  and    at    once   left    the 

awf.    The  council,  nevertheless,  jirjceeded  to 

m    Abelard,   and    the    pope    afhrmcd    tlio 

Two  jvan  afttrvanls,  in  1 142,  Abelard  died. 

~  ~  1  the  greatest  business  of  Beruord'*  life  was 


the  ymmciuag^  of  the  second  Crasade.  He  was 
filtr-five,  and  worn  and  old  for  his  \-ears,  and  thovght 
hi?  time  for  rest  had  oome,  when  an  order  arriv«d 
from  Rome,  that  be  shotiki  bestir  l»ii»i««lf  and  raise 
the  spirit  of  Europe  againat  the  Turks.  Ftk  tad 
ait«ouated  to  a  degree  which  seeaaed  almoct  sapar- 
natural,  he  made  a  tour  among  the  towns  of  France 
and  Germany,  preo^-hin:;  \riUi  a  cuccoss  so  uio- 
di^iotM  ilial  in  fome  districts  soaroely  one  man  was 
left  to  seven  women. 

The  times  of  crusade  ferer  were  usuoIIt  sad 
limes  for  the  Jews.  Simultaneously  with  the 
growth  of  the  passion  for  fighting  and  slan^teriag 
the  infidels  abroud,  hatreil  was  developed  anunst 
the  Jctrs  at  home  Fallowing  in  the  wakeof 
Bernard's  preaching,  a  monk  named  IbidolpU 
travclleil  thruugh  the  towns  on  the  llhiuc  inciting 
tlie  people  to  the  massacre  of  the  Jews.  BemanE 
hearing  of  the  atrocities  committed  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  with  a  humanity  far  in  advance  of  his  ogf , 
at  once  intcrvoncd.  'Does  not  the  chuKh,'  no 
inquired,  '  triumph  more  fully  ovej  the  Jews  by 
convincing  or  converting  them  from  day  to  day, 
than  if  abe,  once  and  for  ever,  were  to  slav  them 
all  with  the  edge  of  the  sword  /'  Koilolph  lie 
denounce<l  as  a  child  of  the  devil,  iuid  meeting 
him  at  Alaycnce,  man.Tged  to  send  him  liomo  to 
his  monastery.  A  Jewish  contemporary  attests 
Bernard's  sernce,  saying :  '  Had  not  the  tender 
mercy  of  the  Lord  sent  priest  Bemonl,  none  of  us 
would  have  sun-ived.' 

Miracles  without  end  are  related  of  Bcmani, 
with  on  amount  of  minute  and  authentic  testimony 
which  it  is  puzzling  to  deal  .with.  'His  faithful 
disciples,'  writes  Gibbon,  'enumerate  twenty  or 
thirty  miracles  wrought  by  him  in  a  day,  and 
appeal  to  the  public  assemblies  of  Franco  and 
Germany,  in  whicli  they  were  performed.  At  the 
present  liour,  such  prodiries  will  not  obtain  croilit 
beyond  the  precincts  of  CIairvuu.x  ;  but  in  Iho 
preternatural  cures  of  the  blind,  the  lame,  and 
the  sick,  who  were  presented  to  the  man  of  God, 
it  ia  impossible  for  us  to  ascertain  the  separate 
shares  of  accident,  of  fancy,  of  imposture,  and  of 
fiction.' 

He  died  in  115.3,  and  wna  canonised  in  1174. 
The  Roman  Church  celebrates  his  festival  on  the 
20th  of  August.  St  Bcmanl's  writings  have  been 
repeatedly  published,  and  contain  pas-sages  of  great 
vigour,  eloquence  and  pitlios,  and  aboima  in 
interesting  references  to  the  modes  of  life  in  tho 
fierce  and  gloomy  century  in  which  his  lot  was  cost. 

Bom.— Robert  Flerrlck,  English  pwl,  1591  ;  Qeorito 
Villiem.  Diiko  of  Buckingham,  favourite  of  J.inic8  I.  and 
diaries  I.,  1  C>92,  Brouhttley,  Leicalerthirt ;  Looia  Hour- 
dalouo,  celebrated  preacher,  1632,  Bourgct ;  Thomas 
Simpson,  distinguished  inatbcmatician,  1710,  Market- 
BotKorlh,  Leicatcrthire :  Qeorge  Bdon,  Earl  of  Auckland, 
governor  general  of  India,  1784. 

Ditd. — Count  Ricimer,  celebrated  Bomsn  general,  472 ; 
Tope  John  XIV.,  984;  St  Bernard,  sbbot  of  Clairraiix, 
1153;  Jerome  Osorio,  Portngueao  prolate  and  author, 
1580,  Tavila;  Martin  Opita,  poet  and  philologist,  1639, 
Dantiic ;  E<lwartl,  Lord  Herbert,  of  Cherbunr,  philo- 
•opLical  writer,  1648,  London;  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  poet 
and  dramatist,  1701,  UavtrttiKk  Bill,  London;  Joseph 
Spcncc,  critic,  drowned  ut  Wejbridge,  1708  ;  Pope  Pina 
Vir.,  1$'.;3  ;  William  Maginn,  LL.D.,  miscellaneous 
writer,  1842,  Walton  on  T'^amci ;  John  Thomas  Quekatt, 
emlaeat  microecopist,  1861,  Panahourni,  Berktkin. 
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ROBERT   nERRICK. 

No  one  makes  himself  familiar  ■with  the  meny, 
melancholy  Robin  Herrick  without  loving  him. 
It  is  better  not  to  analyse  the  feeling :  perhajra  we 
should  find  in  it  more  elements  of  love  than  either 
respect  or  admiration. 

Robert  Herrick,  Errick,  Heyrick,  or,  as  he 
himself  wrote  his  name,  Hearick,  was  the  son  of  a 
gi')ldsmith,  and  bom  in  Cheapside.  Very  little  is 
known  of  him,  though  his  poems  gained  him,  in 
his  own  time,  considerable  reputation.  He  seems 
to  have  been  educated  at  Westminster,  and  undoubt- 
edly entered  as  a  Fellow-Commoner  of  St  John's 
CoUege,  Cambridge — ^the  college  of  "Wordsworth. 
Ultimately  taking  holy  orders,  he  received  from 
Charles  I.  the  living  of  Dean  Priors,  in  Devonshire, 
from  wliich  he  was  ejected  in  1648,  but  to  which 
he  was  afterwards  restored  by  Charles  II. 

We  ought  to  accept  the  general  dissoluteness  of 
morals  in  Herrick's  day  as  some  sort  of  excuse  for 
certain  tendencies  of  his  which  he  niuvely  denomi- 
nates 'jocund.'  Facts  have  handed  down  nothing 
to  his  oiscredit,  and  it  is  but  charitable  to  receive 
his  own  testimony  :— 

'  To  his  book's  end  this  last  lino  he  'd  have  placed  : 
Jocund  his  muse  was,  but  his  life  was  chaste.' 

So  sings  Ovid,  so  Martial,  so  Catullus.  Murctus 
justly  comments  :  '  Whoever  is  like  Catullus  in  his 
poems,  is  seldom  like  Cato  in  his  morals.' 

Herrick  lived  to  be  over  eighty,  in  celibaw,  and 
his  maid  '  Prue '  seems  to  have  gained  his  affection 
by  taking  excellent  core  of  him.  In  his  hearty, 
indolent,  little  verses  he  does  not  forget  to  praise 
her. 

While  residing  occasionally  in  London,  he  became 
one  of  Ben  Jonson's  famous  clique,  and  seems 
almost  to  have  worshipped  the  ourly  demigod. 
Indeed  ho  has  canonised  nim  in  twelve  honest  lines, 
with  his  usual  poet's  love  of  rites  and  forms. 

niS  PRAYER  TO  BEN  JOKSOX. 

When  I  a  verse  shall  make. 

Know  I  have  prayed  thee, 
For  old  religion's  sake. 

Saint  Ben,  to  aid  me. 

Make  the  way  smooth  for  me. 

When  I,  thy  Herrick, 
Honouring  thee,  on  my  knco 

Offer  my  lyric. 

Candles  1 11  give  to  thee. 

And  a  new  altar: 
And  thou,  Saint  Ben,  shall  bo 

Writ  in  my  paalter. 

Herrick's  poetry  was  for  moi«  than  a  century  in 
complete  oblivion,  and  much  of  it  was  worthy  of 
no  better  fate  ;  but  a  selection  of  it  ought  not  to  be 
wanting  in  any  library  of  English  literature.  His 
NvptM  Song  is  inferior  to  none  ;  and  his  Fairy 
Lcmd  is  full  of  the  daintiest  thoughts,  fresh  coined 
by  an  exquisite  fancy.  Saint  Ben  was  far  behind 
hun  in  pathos  and  simple  tenderness :  his  Ckamu 
and  Cmmoniaii  ore  a  storehouse  of  quaint  old 
P!"gl'«h  customs ;  and  Wordsworth  could  not  have 
imtten  « tweeter  epitaph  than  this : 
940 


WOV  JL  VIROiy. 

Here  a  solemn  fast  we  keep, 
While  all  beauty  lies  asleep). 
Hush'd  be  all  things  ;  no  noise  here, 
But  the  toning  of  a  tear : 
Or  a  sigh  of  such  as  bring 
Cowslips  for  her  covering. 

TALENT    WITHOUT   CONDUCT  : 
TUB   LIFE   OF  WILLIAM  HAQINN,   LL.D. 

Amid  the  many  melancholy  instances  of  geuiui 
and  talent  impeded  and  finally  extinguished  by  the 
want  of  a  little  ordinary  prudence  and  circumspect- 
ness  of  conduct,  Dr  Maginn  is  prominently  con- 
spicuous. Possessed  of  one  of  the  most  versatile  of 
minds,  which  enabled  him  to  pass  with  the  utmost 
ease  from  grave  to  gay,  from  the  rollicking  fun  of 
'The  Story  without  a  TaQ,'  and  'Bob  Burktfs  Duel,' 
to  the  staidncss  and  delicate  discrimination  of  the 
'  Shakspeare  Papers,'  and  the  classic  elegance  of  the 


wiLUAM  tuonnr,  lld. 

'  Homeric  Ballads,'  he  yet  found  himself  inoompetent 
to  the  proper  husbanding  and  tumiiig  to  •ecoant  of 
these  gifts,  and,  after  enduring  the  last  mi««wM«  of 
a  debtor's  prison,  fell  a  victim  soon  «ftenratdi  to 
consumption.  The  leading  events  of  his  Uogn^hj 
are  few  and  soon  told. 

He  was  a  native  of  Code,  and  bom  thaw  *" 
Ss  father  vu  proprietor  odt  a  Mhoel  of  ea» 
reputation  in  tut  citr,  to  fh«  nai 
the  ton  RiMeedcd  iraitt  Uttk  * 
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haviiig  previously  passed  with  dislin^isbcd  repu- 
tation torougb  a  course  of  study  at  Trinity  College, 
DublilL  He  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
office  with  much  credit  for  Bome  yeaTS  till  he 
ned  it  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  a  literary 
e.  Some  of  his  first  essays  were  trifles  and  jmix 
ietprit,  written  in  connection  with  a  literary 
tociety  in  Cork,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  They 
excited  a  good  deal  of  local  attention.  In  1816,  ho 
obtained  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  and  soon  after  became 
a  contributor  to  tlie  Literary  GaxetU,  then  tmder  the 
nuHiagemeat  of  Mr  William  Jerdan,  who  says  that 
Mfgim  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  him  '  a  jierfect 
■bower  of  yarieties  ;  classic  paraphrases,  anecdotes, 
iUnstntions  of  famous  ancient  authors,  displuj-iiig 
•  TMt  aiMjuaintance  with,  and  fine  appreciation  of 
».'  It  is  princi])ally,  however,  with  BlackwoocCi 
Fnuer't  Magazintt  that  his  name  is  associated, 
jRontributor  to  the  former  almost  from  its 
;ent,  whilst  the  latter  owed  mainly  its 

, to  him,  being  projected  by  him  in  com- 

MBywith  MrUugh  Fraser.  A  characteristic  anecdote 
U  reUlcd  of  his  first  meeting  with  Mr  Blackwood. 
lie  had  already  contributed  to  the  Magazine  several 
biting  papen,  which  had  excited  a  considerablo 
fenn«QC  both  iu  Edinburgh  and  Cork;  but  the 
iatcfcoarse  between  him  and  his  publisher 
bad  ai  yet  been  wholly  epistolary,  the  latter  not 
ftru  knowing  the  name  of  liis  rorresjx  indent. 
Detenninod  now  to  have  an  interview  with  Mr 
Blackwood,  Maglnn  set  out  for  Edinburgh,  where 
be  airired  on  a  Sunday  evening,  and  on  the 
CBtmng  forenoon  he  presented  himself  in  the  shop 
in  Princes  Street,  where  the  following  conversation 
took  place.  It  must  bo  observed,  in  passing,  that 
Hi  Blackwood  had  received  numerous  furious 
ceoununii^ations,  more  especially  from  Ireland, 
demanding  the  name  of  the  writer  of  the  obnoxious 
■ftjcka,  and  he  now  believed  that  this  was  a  visit 
tma  on«  of  them  to  obtain  redress  in  proprid 
piT$ond. 
'  You  are  Mr  Blackwood,  I  presume  ? ' 
'I  Ma.* 

'  I  have  rather  an  unpleasant  business,   then, 

vitb  you  rrgiLrding  some  mings  which  appeared  in 

yaw  magazine.    They  are  so  and  so'  (mentioning 

thHa) ;  *  would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  the 

,   SHM  of  the  author  V 

"Tfaat  requires  consideration,  and  I  must  first  bo 

I    Mliifledtbat' 

^     *  Yottr  correspondent  resides  in  Cork,  doesn't  ho  ? 
^■Toa  need  not  make  any  mystery  about  that.' 
■V     '  I  decline  at  present  gi\'ing  any  information  on 
I '      that  bead,  before  I  know  more  of  this  business— of 
I    your  tnirpo'P — and  who  you  are.' 

'  ■»  ry  shy,  sir.     I  thought  you  corre- 

■   "f'  I  r  Scott  of  Cork '  (the  assumed  name 

'led), 
line  giving  any  information  on  tliat 


don't  know  him, 


then,  perhaps  you 

'■■  -'  (ifrawing  forth 

'  You  need 

.  ..u  Uiat  gentleman 


T'r  Moir,  was  Dr  Maginn's 

ietor  of  this  noted  peri- 

,  f'.r  (•rvc'ial  years  aher- 

!i  Bomu  of  his 

A  disAgreo- 


ment,  however,  in  process  of  time,  took  place 
between  him  and  Jlr  Blackwood,  and  led  him  to 
the  projection  of  Frastr't  Mayasint,  to  which,  amid 
innumerable  other  articles,  he  supplied  nearly  oU 
the  letter-press  of  the  celebrated  '  Gallery  of 
Literary  Portraits.'  One  of  his  articles,  a  review 
of  the  novel  entitled  BerktUy  CatlU,  led  to  a  duel 
with  the  Hon.  Grantley  Berkeley,  which,  after 
three  rounds  of  shots  had  been  exchanged  without 
doing  further  damage  than  grazing  the  heel  of 
Dr  Maginn's  boot  and  the  collar  of  Mr  Berkeley's 
coat,  ended  in  the  parties  quitting  the  ground, 
on  the  interference  ol  the  seconds,  without  speak- 
ing a  word,  or  making  any  explanation. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  sources  of  livelihood 
which  our  author's  prolific  and  versatile  genius 
opened  up  to  him,  his  improvident  habits  kept  him 
constantly  in  dilticulties,  which  at  last  so  thickened 
upon  him,  that  he  repeatedly  became  the  inmate 
of  a  jail ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1842,  the  miaeiy 
and  depression  of  spirits  which  he  had  undei^one, 
terminated  in  a  rapid  decline.  In  the  vain  hope  of 
re-cstablishinghis  health,  ho  retired  from  Londim 
to  Walton-on?rhamea,  where,  however,  his  disease 
gradually  gained  strength  ;  his  frame  wasted  to  a 
shadow ;  and  in  the  month  of  August  1842,  he 
expired.  To  the  lost  he  retained  almost  undimin- 
ished his  wonderful  flow  of  humonr  and  animal 
spirits,  and  talked  and  jested  ^vith  his  friends  as  far 
as  his  reduced  strength  and  emaciated  frame  would 
permit.  He  compLuned  bitterly  of  the  neglect 
with  which  ho  had  been  treated  by  his  party  (the 
Tories) ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  reproach  was  well  founded,  though 
the  generosity  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  liberally 
displayed  a  few  days  before  Maginn's  death,  on 
his  unfortunate  situation  bcLug  brought  tmder  the 
notice  of  the  premier. 

Maginn's  character  presents  much  of  the  con- 
ventional characteristics  of  the  Irishman — warm- 
he.irted,  generous,  and  impulsive,  freely  imparting 
of  his  substance  to  his  friends  in  their  need,  and  as 
readily  borrowing  from  them  to  supply  his  wants 
in  his  own.  The  reckless  conviviality  of  his  nature 
disposed  him  not  unfrequently  to  excesses  which 
ultimately  shattered  and  destroyed  his  constitution. 
Such  a  vein,  however,  of  bonhommit  and  real 
kindliness  of  heart  was  iicrfcctly  irresistible.  Ilia 
conversation  is  described  as  ajumble  of  incongruous 
subjects,  theology,  politics,  and  general  literature, 
all  cemented  together  in  an  overpowering  stjla  of 
drollery,  which,  however,  not  imtrequcntly  left  the 
listeners  at  a  loss  whether  to  surrender  Ibeniselves 
unconditionally  to  the  influence  of  the  luiUcrous  or 
admire  the  great  common-sense  and  profound  vein 
of  philosophy  conspicuous  in  all  his  remarks.  The 
ease  and  rapidity  with  which  ho  WTOte  were 
astouisliing.  Jumping  out  of  bed,  he  would  scat 
himself  in  his  shirt  ot  his  desk,  and  run  off  in  on 
hour  one  of  his  brilliant  papers  for  Blacku^ood  or 
Fraser.  Not  unfrequently,  it  must  be  added,  he 
comiwsed  with  the  pen  in  one  hand  and  a  glass  of 
brandy-and-water  in  the  other.  Much  of  what  he 
wrote  was  necessarily  of  an  ephemeral  character, 
and  his  works  will  therefore,  jirobably,  in  a  suc- 
ceeding generation,  be  comparatively  little  read  ; 
whilst  nis  memor>-,  like  that  of  Footc,  is  preserved 
as  that  of  a  brilliant  wit  and  conversationalist.  Yet 
he  was  far  from  licing  a  mere  droll  or  after-dinner 
talker.    Uis  'Shokspeare  Papers'  contain  some  ol 


the  most  delicately  appreciative  touches  which 
have  ever  been  presented  on  the  subject  of  our 
great  uitioiml  dramatist ;  and  his  '  Homeric 
Ballads'  will  fairly  rival  in  vigour  and  classic 
genius  the  Lava  of  Atieient  Rojm  of  Mocaulay. 

The  following  epitaph  was  written  for  Mogtim 
by  his  friend,  Jolin  O.  Lockhort : 

WAiTON-ON-TnAMBS,   AUGUST  184Z 

Here,  early  to  bed,  lies  kind  Wn-UAM  Maqiioj, 

■\Vbo,  with  genius,  wit,  leaminR,  life's  tropliiea  to  win, 

Had  neither  great  lord  nor  rich  at  of  his  Kin, 

I^or  discretion  to  set  himself  np  as  to  tin ; 

So,  his  jwrtion  soon  spent — like  the  poor  heir  of  Lynn — 

He  turned  author  ere  yet  there  was  beard  on  his  cliiii, 

And,  whoever  was  out,  or  whoever  was  in. 

For  yonr  Tories  bis  dno  Irish  brains  he  would  spin ; 

Wbo  received  prose  and  rhyme  with  a  promisini^ 

grin — 
'  Go  ahead,  yon  queer  fish,  and  more  power  to  your 

fin,' 
But  to  save  from  starvation  stirred  never  a  pin. 
Light  for  long  was  his  heart,  though  his  breeches  were 

thin. 
Else  his  acting,  for  certain,  was  ennal  to  Quin  ; 
But  at  last  he  w»s  Iwat,  and  sought  help  of  the  bin 
(All  the  same  to  the  doctor,  from  claret  to  gin). 
Which  led  swiftly  to  jail,  and  consumption  therein. 
It  was  much,  when  the  bones  rattled  loose  in  the  skin, 
He  got  leave  to  die  here,  out  of  Babylon's  din. 
Bairmg  drink  and  the  girls,  I  ne'er  beard  a  sin  : 
Many  worse,  better  few,  than  bright,  broken  Magiun. 
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Saints   Bonosus  and    Maximilian,   martyn,  863.  Bt 

Richard,  bishop  of  Andria,  confessor,  12th  century.  St 

Bernard  Ptolemy,  founder  flf  the  Oliretans,  1348,  Bt 
Jons  Fnnoes  de  Chantal,  widow  and  abbess,  1641, 

Born, — James  Criohton  {The  Admirable),  celebrated 
sehobr,  1501  ;  St  Francis  de  Sales,  celebrated  Cstbolio 
dirine,  liG7,  Sales,  Savoi/  ;  Dionysius  Petau,  chronologer 
(De  l)vc(rind  Tanpiirum),  1583,  Orltant ;  Kin<!  William 
IV.  of  England,  1765,  St  Jama'i  Palaee ;  Aagujstio 
Louia  Caucby,  mathematician,  1789,  Pari*. 

Died. — Jobo  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  stAtes- 
man,  beheaded  in  the  Tower,  1553  ;  Lady  Hary  Wortley 
Montagu,  celebrated  letter-writer,  1762. 

LADY   MART   'WORTLET   MONTAGU. 

Lady  Mary  Pierrcpont  (afterwards  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montngu)  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Earl  ol  Kingston  (created  Marquis  of  Dorchester 
in  170(5,  and  Duke  of  Kingston  in  1715)  and  Lady 
Marv  Fielding,  She  wa.s  bom  in  1890,  at  Thoresby, 
in  >fottinf;hani8hire.  She  hml  one  brother  and  two 
sisters.  Her  mother  died  in  1694.  As  she  grew 
np,  she  became  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  her 
person,  an  obvious  superiority  of  intellect,  and  a 
fondness  for  reading  and  stuiiy.  With  some  assist- 
ance from  Burnet,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  she  acqiured 
a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  l.'uiguagc,  and  in  1710, 
had  oomi)leted  a  trnnnlation  of  Kjnettlus  from  the 
Latin  vcnrfoiL  Mr  Blwurd  Wortley  Montagu,  eldest 
son  of  the  Hon.  Sydney  Montogu,  and  grandson 
of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  happened  one  day  to  meet 
Lady  Jfary  Pierrepont  in  the  apartment  of  his 
lister  ^(iss  Anne  Wortley.  Uo  was  channed  with 
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her  beauty,  her  cultivated  mind,  her  wit ;  and 
when  he  learned  that  she  could  rend  Latin,  and 
wanted  to  peruse  Qaintut  Ourtttu,  but  did  not 
possess  a  copy,  he  sent  her  in  a  few  days  a  superb 
edition  of  tliat  author,  together  with  some  compli- 
mentary verses.  This  introtluction  led  to  a  cor- 
respondence, a  courtsliipy  and  proposals  of  marriuge, 


LADT  MART  WORTLBT  MOITrAGU. 

which  were  at  first  accepted  byLord  Dorchcuter, 
but  finally  rejected  when  Mr  Wortley  refnsed  to 
settle  his  landed  estates  on  his  eldest  son,  if  ha 
shoidd  have  one,  irrevocably,  whatever  might  bo 
the  character  and  conduct  of  that  son.  Lord  Dor- 
chester chose  a  person  for  husband  to  Lady  Mary, 
to  whom  she  had  a  decided  aversion.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  she  eloped  with  Mr  Wortley 
Montagu,  and  they  were  married  in  17IS.  TlieLr 
only  son  was  bom  in  1713,  their  only  dangbter 
in  171& 

Edward  Wortlev  Montagu  was  a  good  scholar, 
and  having  travelled  much,  was  skilled  in  modem 
languages.  He  was  a  man  of  clear  iiuderstandin)^ 
much  attached  to  polite  literature,  and  was 
acquainted  with  Qarlh,  Congrevc,  Steele,  and 
Addison.  He  was  a  member  of  parliament  for 
the  borough  of  Huntingdon,  and  soon  after  the 
accession  of  Qeoige  I^  obtained  a  scat  at  the 
Treasury-board.  For  some  years  after  her  marriagp, 
Lady  ilary  resided  in  various  places,  nt  Hinchm- 
broke  (the  seat  of  Lord  Sandwich),  at  Huntingdon, 
at  hired  houses  in  yorkshire,  and  in  London.  She 
was  then  'beautiful  exceedingly,'  and  was  dis- 
tingiiisbed  for  hor  wit  and  gaiety.    Lady  '■'  1 

her  h\isl>anil  kept  up  an  inten:ourse  wi' 
above  mentioned  and  others,  ji. -i.,''- •  !        ,  „.,,i 
whom,  however,  during  this  ]  -cm  to 

have  had  only  a  very  gener.il  ._.... Liii;jj.     In 

August  1710.  Mr  Wortlev  Montagu  being  appointed 
nmlvnssodor  to  Tnrkcy,  lie  and  nis  wife  procecdcii 
to  Cou.^tantinople,  a  part  of  the  world  then  vtry 
unfamiliar,  compared  with  what  it  has  «ince  Ixjcomr^ 
Lady  Mary's  quick  and  penetr  •  -- 

fail  to  be  struck  by  a  social  tct. .  .  < 


'  tUBT  voBTtxr  xohtaov. 
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ounrors  fbatkr. 


Djtld&g  else  in  Europe,  and  ehe  wrote  of  all  she 
iw  to  her  sister,  tlie  C'oimtegg  of  liar.    Wlien  the 
'  returned  from  the  East  in  1718,  they  took  a. 
house  at  Twickenham,  at  the  BUggeetion 
Pope,  irho  had  entered  into  a  conespondence 
Lady  Mary  during  her  absence ;  bat  even 
the   intercourse    between   Lady   Mary   and 
pope    does   not   appear    to    hare   been   frequent, 
a  letter  to  her  sister,  the  Countess  of  Mar, 
Twickenham,  1720,  she  says:  'I  see  eome- 
aes  Mr  Oongreve,  but  very  seldom   Mr  Pope, 
rbo  continues  to  embellish  his  hoxise  at  Twicken- 
He  has  made  a  subterranean  grotto,  which 
has  furnished  with  looking-glasses,  and  they 
De  it  has  a  veiy  good  effect     Pope,  however, 
'  Lady  ilaiy  occasionally  till  1721,  when  the 
aent  between  them  seems  to  have  origi- 
with  Pope,  who,  in  a  well-known  letter  to 
,  Hervcy,  says,  '  neither  had  I  the  least  mis- 
~>taiiduig  with  that  lady,  till  after  I  was  the 
•  of  my  own  misfortune  by  discontinuing  her 
iitanc*.'      The    causes    of   the    subsequent 
_  between  them  are  only  conjecturally  and 
fectly  known.    Mr  W.  Moy  Tnoiuas,  in  the 
olume  of  his  new  edition  (the  third)  of  Lord 
ncliffe's  Letters   and   Works  of  Lady  Mary 
IWortUy  MoiUagv,  1861,  has   entered  into  a  full 
land  minute  investigation  of  her  character  and  con- 
duct ;  and  has  been  enabled,  with  tiie  aid  of  letters 
ther  manuscripts  which  remain,  to  wipe  away 
iiti&lise    the  stains  of   filthy  slander  with 
Pope,   Horace   Walpole,   and    others,    had 
:foaled  her.     It  is  to  be  iidly  a<lnuttcd  that  tliis 
[  Woman  was  wanting  in  delicacy,  and  some- 
1  allowed  her  love  of  satire  and  pleasantry  to 
her  discretion  ;  but  of  gross  errors  of  con- 
act  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  her  guilty. 
One  (rrievous  blight  to  her  happiness  arose  from 
'»  oosauct  of  her  son,  which  was  eccentric  almost 
I  niadiieas.    Shocked  by  his  depravity,  the  father 
sly  made  use  of  the  power  which  he  had 
[   to    himsell^    and   disinherited    his    sou, 
f  his  vast  propcrtv,  amounting  to  £1,300,000, 
lily  of  the  Earl  of  Bute  (the  primo-niiniater 
I  UI.),  who  in  1736  had  married  his  only 
titer. 

dy  Mary  had,  for  some  time,  suffered  from  ill 
V,  and  about  173S,  her  face  became  disfigured 
1  eruption,  which  shut  her  out  from  general 
d«ty,  and  from  which  she  continued  to  suffer 
the  rest  of  her  life.    Her  husband  was 
constantly  absent,  looking  afl«r  the  great 
in  Yorkshire  and  Durham,  which  had 
to  him  by  inheritance  ;  the  conduct  of  her 
had  heoome  a  source  of  scandal  and  extreme 
hex  lister,  Lady  Mar,  luul  become  insane  ; 
I  slanders  of  Po(x;  and  liis  party  were  a 
at  SI  "    '  r  these  circumstances,  and 

1  fnbtbly  V  recovering  her  health,  she 

1  l««k  tlio  n-v.muiia  ui  I i-siding  in  the  worm  south. 
[  5»  \A  Kngland  in  July  1739,  and  after  visiting 
inclv"  ■•''■-  'f  '' ily,  filed  her  residence  at 
t^ke  Iseo,  nortli-west  of 
I'iwl  a  jmlacc,  and  amused 
.  her  silk-womis,  and  lier 
.   she    settled  at  Venice, 
■  i;  death  of  Mr  Worlley 
was    now    upwards   of 
Ik  u(  H^o,  but  in  coraplianco  willi 
of  her  daughter,  Lady  Bute,  to 


with  li 

ri,      Al 


whom  she  wrote  on  the  subject  of  their  common  loss 
in  terms  of  deep  grief,  she  set  out  for  England  in 
the  winter  of  1761.  She  reached  the  shores  of  her 
native  land  in  J-inuary  1762,  and  on  the  21st  of 
Am;ii8t  followii^j;,  died  of  a  cancer  in  her  breast 

Lady  Mary  kept  a  journal  or  diary,  which  was 
begun  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  and  was  con- 
tinued almost  to  the  day  of  her  death.  It  was 
very  voluminoai,  and  passed,  after  her  decease,  into 
the  hands  of  Lady  Bute,  who  always  kept  it  under 
lock  and  key,  and  shortly  before  her  death  com- 
mitted it  to  the  Oamcs.  In  this  diary,  during  her 
first  absence  from  England,  she  hod  copied  her  own 
letters  to  her  correspondents,  and  fiwm  it,  after 
her  return  home,  sue  compiled  the  celebrated 
Turkiik  Letters,  which  were  circulated  in  manu- 
script among  her  friends  during  her  lifetime,  but 
were  not  publLshed  till  1763.  Ou  her  last  return 
homo  she  had  given  a  copy  to  Mr  Sowden,  a  clergy- 
man of  Rottcnlam,  '  to  do  what  he  pleased  with,' 
and  he  sold  it  for  £500  to  Lord  Bute,  who  intended 
to  siippress  it  In  the  interval  between  the  gift 
and  the  solo,  the  manuscript  had  been  copied  (with- 
out Mr  Sowden's  knowledge,  as  he  aihrmed},  and 
was  published  in  three  volumes,  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Captain  Cleland,  a  literary  man  of  notoriety 
at  that  time,  who  in  1767,  published  a  fourth 
volume,  which  is  suspected  to  nave  been  a  forgery 
of  his  own. 

The  first  publication  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon- 
tagu's works,  was  under  the  editorship  of  Mr 
Dallaway  in  1803,  in  five  volumes.  lie  professeil  to 
have  printed  them  from  the  original  manuscripts 
in  tliQ  possession  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  and  tho 
works  were  preceded  by  an  indifferently  written 
life.  In  1837,  appeared  The  Letters  and  Works  of 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montoffu,  Edited  by  her  Great- 
Grandson,  Lord  JVhamd\ffe,  3  vols.  8vo.  The  chief 
value  of  this  edition,  which  is  little  more  than  a 
reprint  of  Dallaway's,  with  a  few  notes  of  correc- 
tion and  explanation,  is  an  introduction  under  tha 
title  of  Biottraphical  Anecdotes,  by  Lady  Louisa 
Stuart,  daughter  of  Lord  and  Lady  Bute,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Lady  Mary,  Lady  Louisa  was  bom 
in  1767,  and  was  consequently  in  her  eightieth 
year  when  these  lively  and  interesting  'Anecdotes' 
were  published  in  1837. 

CUB10C3   PIUYKR. 

A  gentleman  in  America  has  projected  a  work  to 
be  pnl>lished  under  the  title  of  The  Booh  of  Uncom- 
mon Prayer.  Any  one  conversant  with  books  of 
anecdutu,  will  readily  )>ctbink  lijm  of  much  suitable 
material  for  such  a  volume.  Ferhnpa  no  more  appro- 
[iriato  example  than  the  following,  from  an  old  co]iy  o( 
Fon'a  Journal,  has  ever  appeared :  '  0  Lord,  thou 
knowest  that  I  have  nine  houses  in  the  city  of  London, 
and  likewise  that  I  have  lately  purchased  an  eatata  in 
f ee-siuiple  in  the  coimty  of  Essex.  Lord,  I  beseech  Thea 
t»  predcrvo  the  two  counties  of  Essex  and  Middlesex 
from  fires  and  earthquakes  ;  and  as  I  have  a  mortgage 
in  Hertfordshire,  I  beg  Thee  likewise  to  have  an  era 
of  oumpassiou  on  that  county.  And,  Lord,  for  the 
rest  of  the  counties,  Thou  nmyest  deal  with  them  as 
Thou  art  pleaseiL  O  Lord,  enable  the  Bank  to 
answer  oU  their  bills,  and  make  all  my  debtors  good 
men.  Give  a  prosperous  voyage  and  return  to  tho 
Mermaid  sloop,  which  I  have  insured ;  and  Lord, 
Thou  host  said,  "  That  the'  days  of  the  wicked  ara 
short."  and  I  trust  Thou  wilt  not  forget  Thy  promises, 
having  purchased  an  estate  in  reversion  of  Sir  J.  I'., 
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a  profligate  young  mfln.  Lord,  keep  oar  funds  from 
(iiikuig ;  and  if  it  \x  Thy  will,  let  there  be  no  tiiMtiij 
fitnd.  Keep  niy  son  Caleb  out  of  evil  company,  and 
from  gimiiug-houaes.  And  sanctify,  0  I/ird,  this 
niuht  to  me,  by  preserving  me  from  thieves  and  tire, 
ana  make  my  servant  honest  and  careful,  whilst  I, 
Thy  servant,  lie  down  in  Thee,  O  Lord.    Amen.' 

PUPPETS  A   HUNDRED  AND    FIFTY   YEARS   AGO. 

The  annexed  sinpiiildr  hand-bill,  which  wo  find,  with 
its  curious  vignette  headinit,  in  an  oild  volumis  of 
literary  ourioaitiea,  was  publkhed  jirobably  towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  presents  on 
interesting  illustration  of  the  amusements  of  that 
period. 

'  At  PUNCH'S  Theatre. 

For  the  Entertainment  of  tha 

Four   Indian    Kings,  Tiz. 


(A)  The  Emperor  Tee  Tte  Neen  Ho  Oa  How. 

(B)  King  Sa  Ga  Tean  Qua  Rait  Tom. 

(C)  King  E  Tow  oh  Koam. 

(D)  King  Oh  Nee  I'ealh  Tow  no  Riom. 
This  present  Munday,  May  1,  at  Seven  a-Clock 

T  the  Upper  End  of  SU  Mnr- 
tin't  Lane,  joyning  to  LilchfitUi- 
Street,  will  be  Presented  a 
NKW  OPERA,  Performed  by 
a  Company  of  Artificial  Acton. 
who  will  pretenl  you  with 
an  incomparable  Jinlertainmettl, 
caU'd 

Tho  Last  Year's  CAMPAIGKE. 

With  the  Famous  Battle  fonj;ht  Iwtween  the 
Confederate  Army  (Commanded  by  the  Duke  of 
Marlliorough)  and  the  French  in  the  Woods  near 
Blaguiert.     With  leveral    Comic  EnttrUxinmaUi  qf 


Punch  in  Oie  Camp.  Also,  variety  of  Scenes ;  with  a 
mn*t  Oloriovt  Protpect  of  boUi  Armia,  Vie  French  in 
their  Entrendimenit  and  the  Confederate  out;  wliere 
teilt  be  teen  eeveral  Regiments  of  Horae  and  Foot 
Engaged  in  Forcing  the  French  Lines.  With  the 
Admirable  ErUertaimjtenU  of  a  Qirlqf  Five  Years  old 
Dancing  with  Saords. 
i\ote,— This  Play  wiU  continue  all  the  Week. 
Box  21.    PitU    6aUery6<2.' 

W.E. 


AUGUST  22. 

St  Sjmphorian,  morijrr,  abotit  178.  St  Hippolytna, 
bishop  and  martyr,  3d  centnry,  8t  Timothy,  martyr,  811. 
fit  Philibert,  abbot  of  Jnmiiges,  681.  Bt  Aiidrew,  deacon 
ud  oonfeasor,  about  860. 

Bom. — Philip  Aagustai  XL  of  Pnuice,  1165;  AimEBon- 
pland,  distingnished  naturalist  and  friend  of  Humboldt, 
J  778,  La  HoeheUe  ;  Thomas  TiwJgold,  engineer.  1788, 
Jlrandon,  near  Durham ;  John  B.  Qongh,  t«mpenu>c« 
ontor,  1817,  Sandgate,  Kent. 
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7>i«2.— Pope  Nicholas  III.,  1230  ;  Philippe  de  Yaloii, 
king  of  France,  1350,  Nogent-le-Roi.  near  Chartret; 
KichanI  III.  of  Eofilnnd,  killed  at  Bosvorth  Field,  1485  j 
Uuillaume  Bud(  (Budaos),  scholar  and  author,  1540  ; 
Thomas  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  beheaded  at 
York,  1572 ;  Dominic  Baadius,  jurist  and  philologiit, 
1613,  Leyden  ;  Pierre  lo  Moine,  Jesuit  and  poet,  1672, 
Paris  ;  Louis  Fntncois  dc  Boufflera,  duke  and  marabal  of 
France,  diiitinguisbed  commander,  1711,  Po«taiiJ)Ua»; 
William  Whiston,  celebrated  divine  and  translator  o( 
Jotephns,  1752,  London  ;  Geori!«,  Lord  Lyttclton,  author 
of  I>ialogues  of  Che  Dead,  1773,  Baglty,  near  Slmtr- 
bridge;  John  Henry  Tuichbein.  eminent  pointer,  17*1), 
Cauel;  Warren  Hastings,  governor  Reneral 
1818,  Dayle^ord,  Worettterthire  ;  Dr  Frani  J 
founder  of  phrenology,  1828,  Pari$  ;  BlehartI  ■  M.-ti.r, 
'The  Factory  King,"  leader  of  tho  'Ten-hours'  Morvmcat,' 
1 861,  Harrogate. 
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Utile  to  modem  memories.     Yet  at  the  bcgin- 
|»i{    of   the    eighteenth   centmy   he — a    restless, 

* ct,  and  loquacious  man  of  learning — was  in 

iya  moutli,  and  by  his  heresies  contrived 
the  Church  of  England  for  years  in  a 

.  _Ie  yean  the  son  of  a  cler^rman,  and  was  bom  nt 

torton,  near  Twycross,  in  Leicestershire,  in  1667. 

abridge,  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  br 

thematical  attainments,  and  won  the  friend- 

bf  Newton,  whose  Princitna  he  studied  and 

ciat«d.     In  1696,  ho  published  his  first  work, 

be   forerunner  of  a  multitude,   entitled  A  New 

of  the  Earth  from  it*  Original  to  the  Con- 

Hon  of  all  Things,  wherein  the  Creation  of  the 

in  Six  Days,  the  Universal  Deluge,  and  the 

Cmflagraiion  at  laid  down  in  the  Holy 

tt  art  shewn    to  he  perfectly  agreeable  to 

\  and  Philosophy ;  it  ran  through  six  editions. 

ood  he  accounted  for  by  a  comet,  but  the 

bject«d,  that  while  he  had  covered  the  earth 

ater,  he  had  provided  no  means  for  drawing 

Newton,  in  1701,  mode  him  his  deputy  in 

Bties  of  the  Lucasian   choir,  and  in   1703, 

the  chair  itself,  and  procured  the  election 

on  as  his  successor.    Gradually  he  b^an 

1  and  promulgate  Arian  doctrine  on  the 

of  the  Trinity,  and  the  result  was,  that  in 

Ue  was  banished  from  the  university,  and  the 

nfter  his  professorship  was  declared  vacant 

le  penalties  only  added  fuel  to  his  zeal  ;  so 

ho    provoked    Convocation    to    censure    his 

'  ^  and  for  five  years  to  keep  his  case  dangling 

I  the  public.     Meanwhile  Whiston  sought  his 

by  teaching  mathematics  in  London,  and 

and  Addison  found  him  an  audience  at 

n'a  coffee-house  for  a  series  of  astronomical 

He  tried  to  establish  a  sect,  and  held  a 

for  worship  in  his  house  in  Cross  Street, 

1  Garden,  but  he  could  never  get  beyond  a 

or  score  of  disciples.     Apparently  without 

nrer  of  considerate  reticence,  he  published 

nciM  as  quickly  as  they  were  formed.    He 

Baptist;  he  asserted  the  Jews  would  be 

I  to  Palestine  and  the  millemuum  begin  in 

■ad  that  an  earthquake  in  London  would 

m  up  7000  men,  and  the  renminder  would 

nrerted.     He  hod  a  method  for  finding  the 

It,  by  means  of  signal- vessels  moored  at  voii- 

nta  in  the  ocean,  which  he  held  was  every- 

\  ftduBiable.    In  iact,  his  brain  teemed  with 

I  liatum%  theological,  literary,  and  scientific 

T^m  w«»  no  lack  of  friends  who  respected  liis 

J  and  learning,  but  his  habit  of  blunt,  free 

.  ■oil  immovable  self-will,  rendered  it  very 

to  aaoat  him  clfectnaliy.     His  Arianism 

[  by  many  ecclesiastics,  who  regretted  his 

from  the  church  as  wholly  unneccssarr. 

.,  one  day  talking  with  Chief-Justice  King, 

Into  a  discussion  about  signing  articles 

'  '^  ''eved,  for  the  sdtc  of  prefer- 

sanctioned  the  lalitudinarian 

..^  .     .Ve  must  not  lose  our  usefulness 

(cnplea.'    Whiston  expressed  liis  sorrow  to 

rkM  iqudaiitp  ^1"  sn,  "11*  iinxieeded  to  inquire, 

•r  revarication  in  the 

>jud, '  No,'  whi'reon 

■  I  Almighty  should 

i   as  my  lord  chief- 

-•  an  we  then  J '    King  wa» 


silent,  Wlien  Queen  Caroline  heard  the  story,  she 
said  :  '  No  answer  was  to  be  made  to  it.' 

With  Caroline,  wife  of  George  II.,  Whiston  was 
somewhat  of  a  favourite.  She  allowed  him  £50 
a  year,  and  usually  sent  for  him  every  summer 
when  she  was  out  of  town,  to  spend  a  day  or  two 
with  her.  At  Richmond,  on  one  occasion,  she 
(isked  him  what  people  thought  of  her.  He  told 
her  that  she  was  esteemed  as  a  lady  of  great  abili- 
ties, a  patron  of  learned  men,  and  a  kind  friend  of 
the  i>oor.  'But,'  said  she,  'no  one  is  without  faults, 
vfhat  axe  mine  ?'  Wliiston  begged  to  be  excused, 
but  she  insisting,  he  informed  her  majesty  that  she 
did  not  behave  with  proper  reverence  m  church. 
She  pleaded  in  excuse  that  the  king  would  taUt 
to  her.  He  asked  her  to  remember,  that  during 
worship,  she  was  in  the  presence  of  One  greater 
than  kings.  Confessing  her  fault,  she  went  on: 
'  Pray  tell  me  what  is  my  next?'  With  fine  tact 
Whiston  evaded  the  dangerous  topic  with  the 
promise :  '  When  your  majesty  has  amended  the 
lault  of  which  we  have  spoken,  we  shall  then 
proceed  to  the  next' 

Another  good  story  is  told  of  his  frank  speech. 
A  party,  in  which  Addison,  Pope,  Wolpole,  and 
Secretary  Craggs  were  included,  was  debating 
whether  a  secretary  of  state  conld  be  an  honest 
man,  and  Whiston  was  appealed  to  for  his  opinion, 
which  may  be  imagined.  Craggs  said  :  '  It  might 
do  for  a  fortnight,  but  not  longer.'  With  much 
simplicity  Whiston  inquired :  '  Mr  Secretary,  did 
you  ever  try  it  for  a  fortnight  V 

Whiston  lived  till  he  was  eighty-five,  dying  in 
London  in  1752.  His  long  life  was  one  of  great 
literary  activity,  but  his  multitudinous  publications, 
amongiit  which  was  an  autobiography  abounding 
in  injudicious  revelations,  have  long  been  neglected. 
Vain  yet  sincere,  sceptical  yet  credulous,  insensible 
alike  to  fear  and  favour,  where  he  thought  the 
interests  of  tmth  concerned ;  many  lauglied  at 
■WTiiston's  eccentricities,  but  those  who  knew  him 
most  intimately,  were  those  who  held  him  in 
highest  honour  for  substantial  virtue  and  upright- 
ness. 

"WARHEN   HASTINaS: 
THE   QRET   GEESE   OF   ADDLESTBOP   HILL. 

The  brilliant  but  mud-streaked  history  of  Warren 
Hastings  has  been  made  familiar  to  the  present 
generation  by  a  masterly  pen.  It  is  not  necessary 
here  to  repeat  the  tale  of  him  who  was  the  subject 
of  a  ruthless,  though  futile  party  prosecution  of  ten 
years  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  lived  to  enjoy 
the  unexampled  honour  of  having  that  House  to  rist 
to  hiin  on  his  entering  it,  an  act  of  impremcdi- 
tated  veneration.  He  eiyoved  a  long  retirement 
from  the  cares  of  olBce  at  liis  seiit  of  Daylesford, 
in  Worcestershire,  those  paternal  acres,  to  recover 
which  for  his  family  had  been  the  great  impulse 
and  inspiration  of  his  early  life.  'There  he  died 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five. 

Wo  find  a  simple  circumstance  in  the  private 
latter  life  of  Mr  Hastings,  which  has  come  into  a 
curious  connection  with  modem  literature.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  first  of  the  Tales  of  My 
Landlord  opens  with  the  description  of  a  moor  on 
the  Scottish  border,  which  was  encumbered  with 
a  number  of  huge  blocks,  called  the  Grey  Qeest  of 
MuMetlane  Moor,  and  connected  with  which  was 
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a  legend,  to  the  effect  that  a  noted  vitch  was 
driving  her  geese  to  market,  when,  losing  patience 
with  their  waywardness,  she  suddenly  exclaimed  : 
'Deevil  I  that  neither  they  nor  I  ever  stir  from  this 
spot  more  I'  and  instantly  she  and  her  flock  were 
transformed  into  blocks  of  stone,  as  they  had  ever 
since  remained,  until  the  Black  Dwarf  appropriated 
them  for  the  building  of  his  lonely  cottage  In 
the  annotated  edition  of  his  novels.  Sir  Walter 
fails  to  tell  that  he  took  up  this  idea  &om  a  com- 
munication to  the  Gentleman'i  Magaaine  of  April 
1808.  In  this  paper  it  is  stated  that,  on  the  top 
of  an  eminence  in  the  parish  of  Addlestrop,  in 
Gloucesteishire,  there  was  a  number  of  blocks  of 
stone,  which  had  stood  there  from  time  imme- 
morial, under  the  name  of  the  Orey  Ottte  of  Addlt- 
$trop  Hill,  until  they  had  lately  been  taken  by  Mr 
Warren  Hastings,  and  formed  into  a  lock-work 
for  the  decoration  of  his  grounds  at  Daylesford. 
There  was  added  a  ballad  which  had  been  com- 
posed evidently  for  the  amusement  of  the  circle 
at  Daylesford — as  follows : 

•Beneath  the  gray  shroud  of  a  wintiy  doad 

The  day-star  dimly  shone ; 
And  the  wind  it  blew  chill  npon  Addlestrop  TTni, 
And  over  the  Fonr-shire  Stone, 

But  the  wind  and  the  rain  they  threaten'd  in  vain ; 

Dame  Alice  was  up  and  away : 
For  she  knew  to  be  healthy,  and  wealthy,  and  wise, 
Was  early  to  bed,  and  early  to  rise. 

Though  never  so  foul  the  day. 

O  f onl  was  the  day,  and  dreary  the  way ; 

St  Swithin  the  good  woman  shield  1 
For  she  quitted  ha  bower  in  an  evil  hour 

To  drive  her  geese  a-fiekL 

To  rival  this  flock,  howe'er  they  might  mook. 

Was  never  a  wight  could  aspire ; 
The  geese  of  Dome  Alice  bred  envy  and  malice 

Through  many  a  bordering  shire. 

No  wonder  she  eyed  with  delight  and  with  pride 

Their  plumes  of  glossy  gray  : 
And  she  counted  them  o'er,  and  she  counted  a  score, 

And  thus  to  herself  'gan  say : 

"A  score  of  gray  geese  at  a  groat  a  ^ece,* 

Makes  six-and-eightpence  clear; 
Add  a  groat,  'tis  enow  to  furnish  a  cow. 

And  I  warrant,  we'll  make  good  cheer." 

Bat  ah  I  well-a-d«r>  no  mortal  may  say 

What  fate  and  fortune  ordain; 
Or  Alice,  I  ween,  had  her  loss  foreseen. 

Where  most  she  look'd  for  gain. 

And  didst  thou  not  mark  the  warnings  doricT 

'Twas  all  on  a  Friday  mom — 
She  tripp'd  unawares  as  she  harried  down  stairs, 

And  thrioe  was  her  kirtle  torn. 

And  thrice  by  the  way  went  the  gander  astray 

Ere  she  resch'd  the  foot  of  the  nill ; 
And  the  raven's  croak  from  a  nsighbouring  oak 

Proclaim'd  approaching  ill. 

•  •  We  are  told  that  at  an  eoriy  jwiiod  of  onr  histoir,  ■ 
gooao  was  sold  for  Sd.,  and  a  oow  for  7*.  The  saperiority 
«(  Dame  Alloa's  geese  in  their  original  state,  to  Judge  of 
them  bv  their  present  rise,  must  plead  bar  ozcme  for 

"natbig  than  at  a  pauty  above  the  maiket-nrioe.' 
818 


And  now  and  O  now  had  she  dimb'd  the  steep 
brow 

To  fatten  her  flodc  on  the  common, 
When  full  in  her  path,  to  work  her  scath, 

She  met  with  a  weiid  woman. 

This  hae  she  was  foul  both  in  body  and  soul. 

All  wud  and  tatter'd  in  trim. 
And  pale  was  the  sheen  of  her  age-wither'd  aen — 

Was  never  a  witoh  so  grim. 

And  "  Give  me,"  quoth  she,  "  of  thy  fair  poultry — 

Or  dear  shalt  thou  rue  this  day.' 
So  hoarse  was  the  note  of  the  beldam's  throat. 

That  the  geese  they  hias'd  with  dismay. 

But  the  dame  she  was  stout,  and  could  fleer  and 
oould  flout : 

"Grameicyl  good  gossip,"  she  cried, 
"  Would  ye  taste  of  my  fry,  ye  must  baiter  and  buy, 

Though  weal  or  woe  betuu, 

■"Twere  piW  in  sooth,  '|pn  ye  had  but  a  tooth. 

Ye  should  laek  for  a  siblet  to  dhew : 
Belike  of  the  daw,  and  the  romp,  and  the  maw, 

A  hell'broth  ye  mean  to  brew." 

O  sour  look'd  the  hag ;  and  thrioe  did  she  wag 

Her  hoar  head  scatter'd  with  snow : 
And  her  eye  through  the  gloom  of  wrath  and  ct 
rheum 

Like  a  comet  predicted  woe. 

And  anon  she  began  to  curse  and  to  ban 

With  loud  and  frantic  Hin. 
But  the  spell  which  she  mutteHd  most  never  bs 
utter'd. 

For  that  were  a  deadly  sin. 

Then  sudden  she  soars  in  the  whirlwind,  and  roan 

To  the  deep-voio'd  thunder  amain ; 
And  the  lightning's  glare  envelops  the  air. 

And  shivers  the  rocks  in  twain. 

But  Alice  she  lay  'mid  the  wrack  and  the  b»j 

Entranc'd  in  a  deathlike  swoon. 
Till  the  sheep  were  in  fold,  and  tiie  curfew  toll'd ; 

She  arose  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

And  much  did  she  muse  at  the  cold  evening^ s  dewa^ 
That  reflected  the  pole  moonbeam;  | 

But  more  at  the  siKht  that  appeared  by  its  li^k— 
And  she  counted  it  a31  a  dream. 


O  what  is  yon  heap  that  peers  o'er  the  steeps 
'Mid  the  furze  and  the  nawthom  glen  I 

With  trembling  and  fear  the  dame  uie  drew 
And  she  knew  her  own  geese  again  1 


But,  alas  I  the  whole  flock  stood  as  stiff  as  a  stock; 

And  she  number'd  them  one  by  one. 
All  grislv  they  lay,  and  they  he  to  this  day 

A  flock,  as  it  were,  of  gray  stone  1 

"  Thy  birds  are  not  flown,"  cried  a  vdoe  to  her 
moan; 

"  O  never  again  shall  they  fly. 
Till  Evenlode  flow  to  the  steeple  at  Stow 

And  Oddington  mount  as  high. 

"But  here  shall  they  stand,  forlorn  on  diy  laa^ 
And  parch  in  the  drought  and  the  blas^ 

Nor  e'er  bathe  a  featwr,  save  in  iog  and  isql 
weather. 
Till  inaqy  aa  age  be  peak 
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"  Mur«  (etterM  and  bouud  than  geese  in  a  pouad, 

Could  aaght  their  bondage  atone; 
Tlicy  shall  ne'er  dread  the  feast  of  St  Michael  at 
least, 

like  geeae  of  flesh  and  bone. 

"  But  pitying  fate  at  length  ahall  abate 

Thr  ri^ur  of  thia  decree. 
By  the  aid  of  a  sage  in  a  far-distant  age ; 

And  ho  comes  from  the  East  oountiy. 

FA  pandit  his  art  to  this  seer  shall  impart ; 

Where'er  he  shall  wave  his  wand. 
The  hills  shall  retire,  and  the  vallejrs  aspire, 

And  the  waters  usurp  the  land. 

"Then,  Alice,  thy  flock  their  charm  shall  unlock, 

And  pace  with  majestic  stride, 
from  Addlestrop  heath,  to  Daylosford  beneath. 

To  lave  in  their  native  tide, 

*  And  one  shall  eo  peep  like  an  isle  o'er  the  deep, 

Anoth>!r  delizhtcd  wado. 
At  the  call  of  this  wizard,  to  moisten  her  gizzard 

Sx  the  side  of  a  fair  ooscade. 

"Thii  sags  to  a  dame  shall  be  wedded,  whose  name 
ftsiM^  hononr.  and  lore  shall  command : 

fojpoeti  renown'd,  and  by  courtesy  crown  d 
Toe  queen  of  that  fairy-land  1 " 

Bar*  oeaacd  the  hieh  strain — but  seek  not  in  vain 

To  unravel  the  OArk  record  : 
SM«gfa  that  ye  wot,  'twos  traced  to  the  spot 

Bf  •  olerk  of  Oxenford.' 


THB  BATTLE   OF   BOSWORTH  : 
▼nSH  TALES   COKNECTED  THGREWTTH. 

''^-  22d  of  August  1485  was  an  important  day 
ind,  not  merely  iu  putting  an  end  to  the 
-  ^..  Mid  the  life  of  a  usurper  and  murderer, 
Wiioae  rale  was  a  diBgiace  to  it,  but  in  finally 
fmiafi  it  from  the  civu  contentions  cumpreheuded 
vadet  the  title  of  Uie  Wars  of  the  Rosea.  It  must, 
after  aU,  b«  admitted  that  the  atrocious  Crookback 
morwliat  redeemed  his  life  by  the  way  he  ended 
il  U  waa  worthy  of  his  bravo  race,  and  of  the 
torn  be  hod  set  up,  that  he  should  perish  in 
tliick  of  a  fight  which  was  to  conclude  his 


Ob  Uw  other  hand,  the  callout  adrentuie  of 
tUuf  •''  ""  '  ~  ind  in  lamluig  with  only  two 
ftawazi'  tn  to  fight  hia  way  to  the  luiglieh 

■on,  L.O  r.  .,..,  etru|);gle  at  Bosworth,  and  the 
|ii<»H>|U«  incident  of  Stanley  picking  up  Richani's 
~  and  placing  it  on  the  brows  of  Henry  ou  the 
*  Jd,  suae  expectations  with  which  the 
!Dt  ereota  4r«  somewhat  out  of  harmony, 
loiild  be  more  borne  in  mind  than  it  is, 
Skat  the  lint  of  the  Tudor  sovereigns  was  a  Welsh 
"  I,  and  owe<i  much  to  the  friendship  of  bis 
bloodctl  oountrymcn.  Ho  was  particularly 
'  to  tlie  men  uf  Pcmbrokeebire,  his  native 
At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury, 
r«a  a  boy  at  Pembroke  Castle,  but  Uus 
not  being  thought  one  of  safety,  he  waa 
<\  '•-  '  '-  TiMclo,  Jasper,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
he  waa  received  with  much 
J  .J  die  nuyoi^  John  White,  who 
Goav«yed  liim  to  Britanny  in  one  uf 
vcaacla.     Afterwards,  when  he  retumedj 


it  was  at  Milford  he  landed,  marching  thence 
to  meet  'the  bloody  and  usurping  boar  at  Bos- 
worth-field.  Henry,  upon  coming  to  the  throng 
was  not  unmindful  of  the  a.'ssistance  he  hail  received. 
He  rewarded  the  mayor  of  Tenby  with  a  lease,  at  a 
nominal  rent,  of  all  the  crown-lands  about  that 
town  ;  '  a  good  Tecompense,'  says  the  historixm  of 
Pembrokeshire,  '  to  one  man  for  a  good  decde  done 
to  the  whole  realnie.'  It  is  a  rather  curioua 
circumstance,  that  Mr  George  White,  the  present 
mayor  of  Tenby  (1863),  is  a  descendant  of  hun  who 
aided  Henry  in  his  escape ;  is,  like  his  ancestor,  a 
irine-merchont ;  and  resides  on  the  sjxit  occupied  by 
his  family  more  than  four  centuries  ago. 

The  treacherous  Stanley  may  have  pLiccd  the 
crown  upon  Richmond's  head  on  Bosworth  field, 
but  the  hand  that  virtxially  crowned  him  wna  that 
which  dealt  the  gallant  Richard  his  death-wound. 
According  to  Welsh  tradition,  the  deed  was  done  by 
Rhys  ap  Thomas,  commonly  called  '  the  valiant 
Welshman.'  This  hero  of  the  principalitv  cjime  of 
a  warlike  stock.  His  grandfather  fell  tigliting  for 
the  wliite  rose,  at  Mortimer's  Cross  ;  Ids  hilhvr  waa 
murdered  as  he  lay  spent  and  wounded  by  the  side 
of  the  corpse  of  David  Gougli,  whom  he  hiul  killed 
in  single-combat  Rhys  himself  waa  brouglit  up  at 
the  court  of  Philip  of  Burgumly,  and  did  creilit  to 
his  knightly  troimng.  The  dculh  of  hLs  two  elder 
brothers,  killed  in  some  petty  bonier  skirmishes,  left 
him  the  representative  of  his  race,  and  lord  of  the 
greater  part  of  Carmarthensliire.  During  the  latter 
part  of  Edward  IV.'s  reign,  and  through  the  minority 
of  his  successor,  the  Welsh  chieftain  occujiied  him- 
self in  training  his  tenantry  in  the  art  of  war,  that 
he  might  be  ready  for  the  troublous  times  ho 
foresaw  must  come. 

When  Richiud  HI.  became  aware  of  the  intention 
of  the  Earl  of  Riclimoud  to  dispute  liia  right  to  lliu 
English  throne,  he  wished  to  assure  liiiiiHi.tf  uf  the 
support  of  Rhys  ap  Thtiniiis,  To  tltut  end  ho  si-nt 
couimissioners  to  Carmarthen,  to  oilmiiiisler  the 
oalli  of  allegiance  tu  Rhys,  and  demiiiid  tliu 
surrender  of  his  son  anil  heir,  a  buy  of  four  year* 
old,  as  hostage  for  his  fidelity.  Not  caring  to  defy 
Richard's  anger,  the  Welsnman  took  tlio  uuth, 
though  much  against  his  will,  but  declined  to  give 
up  his  child.  To  mollify  the  king  fur  thiii  dia- 
obedience,  ho  (or  rather  the  abbot  of  Talyo  fur 
him)  wrote  a  letter  to  Richard,  asserting  liln  luyulty, 
and  promising  to  obey  his  majesty's  cumnianilii  by 
preventing  the  landing  of  Richmond  at  Mill'onl 
liaven.  He  says  he  'decnis  it  not  unsisusoiiuMe  to 
annex  this  voluntary  prutestation  :  tliat,  whoever, 
ill  affected  to  the  state,  shidl  dare  ti)  land  in  thusu 
ports  of  Wales,  where  I  have  cniplciyuienls  umlur 
your  majesty,  must  resolve  with  liiaiHelf  to  viaJc* 
nil  entrance  and  irruptutn  ovtr  my  beUij  I '  As  for 
the  delivery  of  his  heir,  ho  pleads  his  infamy, 
'  more  fit  to  be  embosomed  in  a  mother's  caro,  than 
exposed  to  the  world ;  nature  os  yet  not  having 
the  leisure  to  initiate  him  in  that  first  lectnro  uf 
feeding  bimiiBlf  ; '  concluding  significantly  by  ili;clar- 
ing  that  if  the  king  persisted  m  depri%nng  him  of 
tlie  sole  prop  of  his  house,  the  better  put  uf  liim- 
self,  '  I  were  then  divided  in  my  strength,  which, 
united,  might  perhaps,  serve  as  most  micful  were  I 
called  to  some  weighty  employmeuta  fur  the  good 
of  your  service.' 

Not  long  after  tho  despatch  of  this  politic  letter, 
the  abbot  of  Talye  and  the  bishop  of  C>t  David's 
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employed  all  their  influence  with  Rbys  to  porsuadc 
him  to  join  the  party  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond. 
The  latter  promised  lum  full  absolution  for  break- 
ing his  oath,  a  matter  which  did  not  trouble  the 
Boldier'a  conscience  so  much  as  violating  the 
promises  he  had  given  under  his  hand  and  seal. 
The  wily  ecclesiastic  set  liim  at  ease  on  that  jioint, 
by  shewing  that  Richmond  could  not  l>e  looked 
upon  as  U]  affected  to  the  state,  seeuig  ho  came  to 
relieve  it  from  an  unrighteous  ruler,  while  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  keep  to  the  letter  of  tlie  remain- 
ing clause  of  his  voluntary  protestation.  While 
KHys  was  debating  with  himself,  a  letter  arrived 
from  Richmond  soliciting  his  assistance,  and  pro- 
mising great  rewards  in  the  event  of  success.  TliiB 
decided  the  Welsh  captain's  course  of  action.  He 
at  once  took  the  field  with  two  thousand  men, 
kinsmen  and  friends  flocked  to  his  standard,  and 
setting  out  for  Milford  Haven,  he  welcomed 
Richmond  ashore,  and  tendered  his  services  to  him, 
at  the  same  time  satisfying  his  own  scruples  by  lying 
down  on  the  ground  and  allowing  the  earl  to  pass 
over  his  body. 

Of  the  ptort  he  played  in  the  battle  of  Bosworth, 
his  biographer  gives  the  following  account :  '  Wliilo 
the  avant-guards  were  in  hot  chase,  the  one  of  the 
other,  King  Richard  held  not  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  ;  but,  grinding  and  gnashing  his  teeth,  up 
and  down  he  goea  in  quest  of  Richmond,  wliom,  no 
sooner  espying,  than  he  makes  at  liim,  and,  by  the 
way,  in  his  furj-,  manfully  overthrew  Sir  William 
Brandon,  the  earl's  sttindard-bearer,  as  also  Sir  John 
Cheney,  both  men  of  mighty  force  and  known 
valiancy.  In  Wales  we  sav,  that  Rice  an  Thomas, 
who  from  the  bcgimiing  closely  followed  the  earl, 
and  ever  had  an  eye  to  his  person,  seeing  his  party 
begin  to  quail,  and  the  king's  to  eain  ground,  took 
the  occasion  to  send  unto  Sir  William  Stanley, 
giving  him  to  understand  the  danger  they  were  in, 
and  entreating  him  to  join  his  forces  for  the  disen- 
gaging of  the  earl,  who  wa-s  not  onlv  in  despair  of 
victory,  but  ahnost  of  his  life.  \Vhereupon  (for 
it  seems  he  understood  not  the  danger  before) 
Sir  William  Stanley  made  up  to  Rice  ap  Thomas, 
and  joining  both  together,  rushed  in  upon  their 
adversaries  and  routed  them,  by  wliich  means  the 
glory  of  the  day  fell  on  the  earl's  side  ;  King 
Richard,  as  a  iust  guerdon  for  all  his  facinoroits 
acts  and  horrible  murders,  being  slain  on  the  field. 
One  Welsh  tradition  says  that  Rice  ap  Thomas  slew 
Richard,  manfuUy  fighting  with  him  hand  to  hand, 
•nd  we  have  one  strong  argument  in  defence  of  our 
tradition,  to  prove  that  he  was  the  man  who  in  all 
likelihood  had  done  the  deed  ;  for  from  that  time 
forward,  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  as  long  as  he  lived, 
did  ever  honour  him  with  the  title  of  Father  Rhys.' 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Rhys  ap  Thomas  was  knighted 
on  the  field,  and  was  afterwards  employed  in  the 
war  with  France  and  the  rebellions  at  home.  He 
Was  mode  a  knight  of  the  Garter  and  privy-coun- 
cillor, and  appomted  constable  and  lieutenant  of 
Brecknock,  chamberlain  of  Carmarthen  and  Cardi- 
gan, seneschal  and  chancellor  of  Haverfordwest, 
Ross,  and  Builth,  justiciar  of  South  Wales,  and 
novemor  of  the  principality.  At  the  end  of 
Henij-  Vll.'s  reign,  the  recipient  of  bo  many 
honours  retired  to  Wales,  where  he  practised  the 
national  virtue  of  hospitality  in  a  style  of  great 
magnificence  till  his  death,  at  the  gooil  old  ago  of 
Mventy-six.  His  tomb,  ^though  sadly  niinatcd, 
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may  still  be  seen  in  St  Peter's  Church,  Carmarthen ; 
while  liis  memory  is  preserved  in  the  poetic  litei&- 
ture  of  his  countrymen,  whose  bards  have  delighted 
to  sing  of  Rhys-ap-Thomas  as  the  sword  and  buckler 
of  his  country',  the  champion  of  Cambria,  the  shield 
of  Britain,  t'he  scourge  of  the  obstinate,  the  pro- 
tector of  the  iiuiocent,  and  the  Hower  of  Camoro- 
Britons. 


RICUARD    WATTS  S   BEQUEST. 

The  tendency  of  Englishmen  to  follow  out  the 
instinct.4  of  the  individual  character  has  been 
strikingly  Bhe^\-n  in  what  may  be  called  odd  and 
whimsical  bequests.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  amongst 
lis,  to  see  some  singularity  of  opinion  or  fancy  thus 
carried  out,  in  the  cose  of  some  obscure  citizen,  for 
himdreds  of  years  after  he  has  ceased  to  breathe. 

Richard  Watts,  recorder  of  Rochester  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  a  man  of  large  pro- 
perty, who  had  represented  his  city  in  parlia- 
ment, and  entertained  his  sovereign  in  his  house. 
It  is  said  that,  on  Elizabeth  taking  leave  of  him 
an  a  guest,  he  expressed  regret  that  his  house  had 
not  been  larger  and  more  commodious  ;  when  she 
replied  ^SalW  (enough) ;  in  conscouenco  of  which 
royal  laconism,  the  house  was  luterwaids  called 
Satis  House.  Port  of  the  old  building,  standing 
on  Bully  Hill,  still  retains  the  name. 

By  his  will,  dated  August  22,  1&79,  this  house, 
with  its  furniture,  was  left  to  be  sold  for  the  main- 
tenance of  some  almshouses  in  the  High  Street, 
and  especially  to  provide  'six  good  matrices  or 
flock-beds  and  other  sufficient  furniture,  to  harbour 
or  lodge  poor  travellers  or  wayfaring  men,  being 
no  common  rogues,  nor  procteri,  ond  they,  the  said 
wayfaring  men,  to  harbour  and  lodge  therein  no 
longer  than  one  night,  unless  sickness  be  the 
further  cause  thereof;  and  these  poor  folk  there 
dwelling  to  keep  the  same  sweet,  and  courteously 
inLreat  the  said  poor  travellers  ;  and  every  one  of 
them,  at  their  first  coming  in,  to  have  fonrpenco  ; 
and  to  warm  them  at  the  tire  of  the  resident  within 
the  said  house,  if  need  be.'  It  is  said  that  the 
objection  made  in  the  above  will  to  proctors,  thus 
fixing  a  lasting  stigma  on  the  le-^l  profession,  arose 
from  the  fact  that  when  Jlr  mitts  was  travelling 
on  the  continent,  he  was  seized  with  a  serious 
illness,  and  calling  in  a  proctor  to  make  his  will, 
he  found,  on  his  recovery-,  that  the  traitorous  mxkn 
of  law  had  conveyed  all  the  estates  to  himself, 
instead  of  writing  the  wishes  of  his  client.  Another 
author  has,  however,  suggested  that  the  word 
proctor  or  procurator  was  applied  to  those  itinerant 
priests,  who  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
travelled  secretly  about  England,  with  dispensiv- 
tions  from  the  pope  to  absolve  her  subjects  from 
their  allegiance. 

A  few  yeara  after  the  death  of  Mr  Watts,  iua 
widow,  who  married  a  second  time,  disputed  the 
will,  and  was  allowed  to  retain  Satis  House,  on 
condition  of  paying  over  land  to  the  value  of 
twenty  pounds  a  year ;  an  immense  increase  has 
since  arisen  in  the  value  of  the  property,  so  that 
the  annual  income  is  above  £1000:  one  Lugo 
estate  which  was  then  a  marsh  in  Chatham,  is  now 
drained  and  covered  with  houae.s.  The  almshonse* 
are  of  brick,  three  stories  high,  with  large  square 
windows  and  projecting  centre.  They  wore  fully 
repaired  in  1771,  by  Nathaniel  Hoodj  then  mnyor 
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'  of  Rochester,  and  on  inscription,  desGnbing  the 
nature  of  the  bequest,  engraved  on  a  tablet  in 
front ;  but  now,  oloa  !  a  poor  traveller  will  knock 
in  rain  for  admittance,  the  wishes  of  the  hoBpitnble 
foimiler  having  been  altogether  act  aside  though 
the  four  pennies  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  tiiQVor.  Among  the  file  of  orders  retained  by 
the  provider,  or  miui  who  distributes  tliis  money, 
is  one  dated  1677,  as  follows :  '  Brother  Wade : 
Pmr  relieve  these  two  gentlemen,  who  have  the 
kind's  letters  recommendatory,  and  give  them 
twelve  pence  a  man,  and  foore  a  piece  to  the 
other  five.' 

The  remainder  of  the  income  Li  appropriated  to 
the  p.n^ent  of  the  poor's  rates.  Over  the  monu- 
aienl  in  the  cathedral  to  the  memorv  of  Watts  is 
a  bust  taken  during  his  lifetime,  and  representing 
a  man  with  a  bald  head,  short  hair,  and  a  long 
flowing  beard.    It  will  be  remcmbcrcil  by  many 

■  ■r  ..ur  readers  that  our  distinguished  countrvman, 
L'harlea  Uickens,  has  chosen  this  house  at  Rochester 
09  the  groundwork  of  one  of  his  Christmas  stories. 

THE   nTDES — CURIOSITIES   OP  THEItt 
OENEALOOY. 

Alwrander  Hyde,  who  died  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
August  22,  1667,  was  son  of  Sir  Lawrence  Hyde, 
of  the  Close  of  Sarum.  He  had  been,  at  tlie 
Ti. Mioration,  made  dean  of  Winchester,  '  throuj,'h 
\h(i  itjconunendalion  of  his  kinsman,  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Clarendon.'  * 

This  is  nearly  all  that  can  now  be  learned  regard- 
ing Bishop  Hyde,  of  whom  wo  may  fairly  presume 
that  he  would  never  have  risen  to  great  prominence 
tiut  for  the  power  and  influence  of  lus  eminent 
nftiliew,  the  cluuicellor. 

The  fact  of  two  queens-regnant  of  England  being 

nsnddaughten  of  the  Chancellor  Earl  of  Clorcn- 

uou,  ha*  made  the  genealogy  of  the  Hydes  of  some 

iBt«m«t  to  poking  antiquanes.    It  appears  beyond 

qnettion  that  tlie  paternal  ancestry  was  respectable, 

Lawrence  Hvde,  the  grandfather  of  the  chancellor, 

and  father  ot'llie  bic liop  of  Salisbury,  being  a  younger 

»in  of  Robert   Hyde   of  Norbury  and   Hyde,  in 

Cheihire,  a  family  whici  had  been  settled  tlicro 

fnitn  the  time  of  Henry  IH.    There  is,  however, 

a  V  irt  of  legendary  account  of  a  humble  anc(stru>, 

wliich  has  several  times  been  adverted  to  in  print. 

In  a  manuscript  note  of  apparently  a  century  old, 

niiw  iTi  oiir  posseesion,  it  is  stated  that  the  common 

I   the   chancellor  and  bishop  'married 

in,  and  nslired  to  Dinton,  in  the  county 

ilie  birtliplace  of  the  cliancellor].'    If 

t  Mir,  it  would  he  a  curious  consideration 

'■'  ■■  '  dher's  grandmother  of  the  queens 

M  ;  was  of  such  plebeian  origin.    Some 

was  a  discussion  of  this  subject 

'<l  Queriet.    The  fact  alleged  was, 

'    1,  when  a  young  lawyer,  had 

'  wtr's  widow,  who  had  origi- 

u^..ji''ii.<    ill.',  a.,  tutuie  husband's  employment 

a*  a  tulvwomaii,  '  to  carry  out  beer  from  the  brew- 

Wi«i>,'     And  it  w««  condufflvely  shewn  that  this 

■  11  not  be  true,  ns  both  of  the  chaacellor's 
V  ■    -  «  rro  women  of  family.    There  wa«,  however, 

ught  furward  on  that  occasion  at  issue 
I  Id' genealogical  note  in  otir  posseMioii, 


*  Boan'a  WiUiMft,  {  Salitbury,  v-  828. 


dmim^ 


which  makes  the  alleged  tub-woman  the  mother  of 
the  bishop,  and  consequently  grandmother  of  the 
chancellor.  Nor  in  that  version  of  the  tale  is  there 
anything  difficult  to  be  bclie\'ed.  A  younger  son 
of  Sir  Robert  Hyde  of  Norbury  might  very  fairly 
have  married  a  rich  brewer's  widow,  and  that 
widow  might  very  fairly  have  risen  from  the 
humble  condition  ascribed  to  her  by  the  tradition. 
OencroUy,  where  a  story  of  this  kind  has  taken 
root,  there  is  some  foundation  for  it. 

Another  genealogical  particular  connected  with 
the  two  queens  is  equally  remarkable,  and  can  be 
better  authenticated — namely,  that  a  cousin  of  their 
mother,  the  Duchess  of  York,  died  in  Emanuel 
Hospital,  Tothill  Fields,  Westminster,  so  recently  as 
December  1771.  She  was  named  Mrs  Windymore, 
or  Windlemore,  and  stated  to  be  108  years  of  ago 
at  the  time  of  her  death.  The  GeiitUman't  Maga- 
zine and  Annual  RttfUter  both  notice  her  demise, 
and  her  connection  with  royalty,  and  our  old 
genealogical  note  entera  her  as  next  in  descent 
from  the  son  of  the  bishop  of  Salisbury. 

THE   FATE   OF  EUTH   OSBORNE. 

It  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  ignorance  in  which 
the  English  populace  was  allowed  to  rest  down  to 
very  recent  times  that,  so  lately  us  the  22d  of 
August  1751,  a  man  was  executed  at  Tring  for 
being  concerned  in  the  murder  of  a  poor  woman 
auspected  of  witchcraft.  It  was  in  the  year  1745 
that  this  poor  woman,  Ruth  Osbonie  by  name, 
having  vainly  besought  one  Butterfield  for  a  little 
milk,  went  away  muttering,  that  she  wished  the 
Pretender  would  soon  come  and  carry  off  his  cattle. 
He  soon  after  fell  into  ill  health  and  adversity, 
and  it  became  impressed  on  his  mind  that  the  ill- 
will  of  Mrs  Osborne  was  the  cause  of  all  hii 
niiafortunea.  To  counteract  her  evil  influence,  a 
renosvned  wise-woman  or  white-witch  was  fetched 
all  the  way  from  Northompton-shire.  This  sagaci- 
ous female,  on  her  arrival  at  Tring,  conlirm<.id  the 
general  opinion,  and  at  once  took  measures  to 
remove  the  spell ;  and  as  a  preliminary  step,  she 
appointed  six  able  men,  armed  with  pitchforks,  to 
guard  Butterfield's  house  night  and  day  ;  taking 
care,  as  a  necessary  precaution,  to  hang  certain 
cb.'u-ms  round  the  watcneni'  necks,  to  prevent  them 
from  being  bewitched  also.  The  wise-woman's  mode 
of  treatment  proving  expensive,  and  not  producing 
the  desired  elfect  of  improving  Battertield's  health 
and  circumstances,  it  was  determined  to  try  another 

Slan  ;  one  that,  by  a  severe  punishment,  would 
eter  the  assumed  witch  from  ner  evil  counes,  aa 
well  OB,  at  the  same  time,  produce  a  profit  to 
Butterfield  and  the  neighbouring  publicans,  by 
collecting  a  mob  of  thirsty  beer^drlnkers.  Accord- 
ingly, the  public-crie™  of  the  adjoining  towns  of 
Hemel-Hempstead,  Leiffhton-Burrjird,  and  Winslow, 
were  employed  to  make  the  following  announce- 
ment on  their  respective  market-days  :  '  Thii  u  to 
give  noliff,  ihat  on  Monday  next  a  man  and  woman 
are  to  h«  publicly  duekid  at  Tring,  in  tKi$  county, 
for  thtir  uncked  crima,' 

The  parish  overseer  of  Tring,  learning  that 
John  Osborne  and  his  wife  Ruth,  both  upwards  of 
seventy  years  of  age,  were  the  persons  alluded  to 
in  the  above  notice,  determined  to  protect  them  as 
fur  OS  ho  could,  and  for  their  better  safety,  lodged 
tjieni   in    the  workhouse.     The    master   of    the 
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23<1   of  August   1306,   put   to  a  cruel  death  on 
Smithfield. 

The  Scottish  people  have  ever  since  cherished 
the  memoiy  of  Wallace  as  the  assertor  of  the 
liberties  of  their  country — their  ereat  and  ill- 
requited  chief.  What  Tell  is  to  the  Swiss,  and 
Washington  to  the  Americans,  Wallace  is  to  them. 
It  is  true  that  he  had  little  or  no  mercy  for  the 
English  who  fell  into  his  hands,  and  that  he 
ravaged  the  north  of  England.  Ifj  however,  the 
Enguah  put  themselves  into  the  position  of  robbers 
and  oppressors  in  a  country  which  did  not  belong 
to  them,  they  were  scarcely  entitled  to  much 
metcy ;  and,  certainly,  at  a  time  so  rude  as  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  they  were  not  very 
likely  to  receive  it. 

OEORGB    VILLIERS,    FIRST    DUKE    OF 
BUCKINQUAU. 

'  Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of  kings.' 
Seldom  has  this  sentiment  been  more  strikingly 
exemplified  than  in  the  cose  of  this  nobleman.  His 
rapid  and  unmerited  advancement,  effected  solely 
by  a  sovereign's  capricious  will,  stands  almost,  if 
not  entirely,  imporalleled  in  liistory.  His  father 
was  Sir  George  Villiers  of  Brokesby,  in  Leicester- 
shire, who  possessed  but  a  moderate  property, 
was  twice  married,  and  had  nine  children.  The 
duke — his  father's  fourth  son — was  by  his  second 
wife,  Mary,  daughter  of  Anthony  Beaumont  of 
Oleniield,  Leicestershire,  and  was  l«rn  on  the  20th 
of  August  1592.  He  was  educated  at  homo  in 
fencing,  riding,  dancing,  and  other  gentlemanly 
accomplishments  of  the  period,  and,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  went  to  France  for  his  further  improve- 
ment, After  travelling  there  for  al>out  three  years, 
he  returned  to  England  in  1613,  and  obtained 
an  appointment  at  court  as  cup-bearer  to  King 
James  I.,  '  who  of  all  wise  men  li\'ing,'  says 
Clarendon,  '  was  the  most  delighted  and  taken 
with  handsome  persons  in  fine  clothes.'  Young 
Villiers  was  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  his 
person,  the  gracefulness  of  his  air,  the  elegance  of 
nis  dr<!38,  the  suavity  and  sprightlincss  of  his 
conversation.  The  king  was  delighted  with  hini, 
and,  in  token  of  his  admiration,  gave  him  the 
lamiliar  name  of  Steenie,  in  allusion  to  a  beautiful 
portrait  in  Whitehall  representing  St  Stephen,  the 
proto-martyr.  Honours  now  fell  rapidly  upon  liina. 
Here  is  a  glance  at  his  progress : 

1615. — Knighted,  and  made  one  of  the  Gcotlcmcn  of 

the  BedcluunlHT. 
1616.— Maatcr  of  the  Horse  :   Knight  of  the  Garter; 

Baron  of  Whaddon  ;  Viscoimt  Villiers. 
1617,— Earl  of  BuckiD(;li.im ;  Marquis  of  Buckingham ; 

Lord  Hiah  Admiral ;  Chief-justice  in  Eyre, 

south    of    Trent  ;     Master    of    the    King's 

Bench  ;    High    Steward    of   Westminster ; 

Constable  of  Win<lsar  Castle. 
1623. — £^rl   of   Coventry  ;    Duke    of    Buckingham  ; 

Wanlcn  of  the  Cinqne  Porta ;    Steward  of 

the  Manor  of  Hampton  Court. 

Thus,  in  the  course  of  ten  years.  King  James 
raised  his  favourite  from  a  poor  cup-bearer  to  the 
highest  title  a  sovereign  has  to  bestow.  Nor  did 
he  lavish  on  him  merely  titles  and  lucrative 
apiHiintments  ;  he  enriched  him  with  magnificent 
grants  from  the  royal  domains  ;  thus  placing  him 
uot  only  among  the  highest,  but  among  the 
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wealthiest,  noblemen  in  the  land.  The  royal 
lordship  of  Whaddon  alone,  from  which  the  duke 
derived  his  first  title,  contained  four  thousand 
acres  and  a  chose  sufficient  for  a  thousand  deer. 
To  gratify  his  favourite  still  more,  the  king 
extended  his  patronage  to  his  whole  family.  His 
mother  was,  in  1618,  created  Countess  of  Bucking- 
ham ;  his  elder  brother,  John,  was  made  Baron 
Villicra  and  Viscount  Purbeck  ;  his  younger 
brother,  Chri.'itopher,  was,  in  1623,  created  Earl  of 
Anglesey  and  Baron  of  Daventry ;  his  half-brother, 
William,  was,  in  1619,  created  a  baronet ;  and  his 
other  half-brother,  Edward,  was  knighted  in  1618, 
and  in  1622  was  appointed  president  of  Monster, 
in  Ireland — a  lucrative  post  of  great  honour,  which 
had  previously  always  oeen  held  by  a  nobleman. 
The  duke's  influence  at  court  was  not  diminished 
by  the  death  of  King  James,  for  he  had  become 
no  less  a  favourite  with  the  succeeding  monarch, 
Charles  I. ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  Clateodon, 
who,  on  the  whole,  speaks  favourably  of  Villiers, 
asserts  that  '  all  preferments  in  church  and  state 
were  given  by  hun  ;  all  his  kindred  and  friends 
promoted  to  the  degree  in  honour,  or  riches,  or 
ulfices  that  he  thought  fit ;  and  all  his  enemies  and 
envieis  discountenanced  as  he  appointed.' 

'  To  him  the  church,  the  realm,  their  powers  consign ; 
Through  him  the  rays  of  regal  bounty  shine ; 
Turned  by  his  nod  the  stream  of  boDOor  flows ; 
His  smile  alune  security  bestows : 
8tiU  to  new  hcifrbts  his  restless  wishes  tower, 
Claim  leads  to  cl.iim,  and  power  advances  power. 
Till  conquest,  unrcsi.sted,  ceased  to  please, 
And  rights  submitted  left  him  none  to  seize.' 

— Dr  Joitnson  on  Woltfy. 

Raised  to  this  pinnacle  of  power,  the  dake  dis- 
played a  presumption  perfectly  intolerable.  One 
or  two  instances  will  amply  illustrate  this.  When 
sent  to  France,  by  Charles  I.,  to  bring  over 
Hi;nriett."j,  his  betrothed  wife,  the  queen  of  Franco, 
being  indi.spoaed,  was  confined  to  her  bed,  and  the 
duke  was  permitted  to  have  an  interview  with  her 
in  her  chiunl>er.  Bat,  insteitd  of  approacliing  her 
as  an  amluiasador,  he  had  'the  insolence  to 
converse  with  her  as  a  lover!'  The  Marchioness 
of  Sencey,  the  queen's  lady  of  honour,  who  was 
present,  gave  the  duke  a  severe  reproof,  saying : 
'  Sir,  you  must  learn  to  be  silent ;  it  is  not  thna 
we  address  the  queen  of  France  !'  Afterwanls, 
when  the  duke  would  have  gone  on  another 
embassy  to  the  French  court,  it  was  signified  to 
liim,  that  for  rejisons  icell  knmcn  to  himttlf,  hit 
presence  would  not  be  agreeable  to  the  king  of 
France.  The  duke  exclaimed  :  '  Be  would  go  and 
see  the  queen  in  spite  of  the  French  court ! '  '  And 
to  this  pretty  affair,'  remarks  our  authority,  'is  to 
be  ascribed  the  war  between  the  two  nations!' 
His  insolence  to  Henrietta  herself,  when  queen  of 
England,  was  even  more  audacious.  '  One  day,' 
says  Clarendon,  'when  he  unjustly  apprehended 
that  the  queen  had  shewn  some  disrespect  to  hif 
mother,  in  not  going  to  her  lodging  at  an  hour  she 
had  intended  to  go,  and  was  hindered  by  mere 
accident,  he  came  into  her  chamber  in  much 
passion,  and  after  some  expostulations  rude  enough, 
he  told  her,  she  should  repent  it.  Her  majesty 
answering  with  some  quickness,  he  thereupon 
replied  insolently  to  her — th.it  there  had  been 
queens  in  England  who  bod  luet  their  heoda  1' 
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The  duke  liatl  a  strong  passion  for  magnificence. 
In  1617,  only  three  or  lour  yeare  ufler  hia  first 
entrance  at  court,  he  gave  n  ino«t  sumptuous  enter- 
tainment on  his  being  crcntod  a  marquis.  The 
Wnquct,  which  was  held  in  Wliiteh.iU,  was  served 
up  m  the  French  fashion,  luder  the  auspices  of 
Sir  Thomas  Edmondes,  who  had  recently  returned 
bom  France.  'You  may  judge,'  writes  an  eye- 
witness of  the  feast,  '  by  this  scantling,  that  there 
Were  said  to  be  seventeen  dozens  of  pheasants,  and 
twelve  partridges  in  a  dish  ;  throughout  which, 
methiaks,  were  more  spoil  than  largesse.  In  spite 
of    many  presents,'   the    feast  cost   six    hundred 

!?.•     Buckingham  was  equally  eicessive   in 

ilcndour  of  his  equipage.  Coaches,  which 
..  M.  lirat  introduced  into  England  in  1580,  were 
at  first  only  used  with  a  pair  of  horses,  but 
Buckingham,  about  1619,  Imcl  his  coach  drawn 
by  fix  horses,  which  was,  says  Wilson, '  wondered 
at  as  a  novelty,  and  imputed  to  him  as  a  mastering 
pride.'  fie  was  also  remarkable  for  his  extrava- 
gance in  dress.  'He  had  twenty-seven  suits  of 
dothes  made,  the  richest  that  cmbroideir,  lace, 
nlk,  velvet,  silver,  gold,  and  gems  could  con- 
tribute ;  one  of  which  was  a  white  uncut  velvet, 
Ht  all  over,  both  suit  and  cloak,  with  diamonds 
nlaed  at  fourscore  thousand  pounds,  besides  a 

r  feather  stuck  all  over  with  diamonds,  as  were 
his  sword,  girdle,  hat,  and  spurs.'  He  could 
alio  afford  to  have  his  diamonds  so  loosely  tacked 
on,  that  when  he  chose  to  shake  a  few  off  on  the 
Brottnd,  he  obtained  all  the  fame  he  desired  from 
we  pickers-up  ;  for  he  never  condescended  to  take 
lock  those  wiiich  he  had  dropped.  In  the  ma.squc9 
•ad  banquets  with  which  he  entertained  the  court, 
he  is  said  to  have  usually  expended  for  the  evening 
bom  one  to  five  thousand  pounds.f 

The  consequences  of  the  duke's  rise  were  most 
disastrous  to  the  kingdom.  He  had  little  or  no 
genuine  patriotism,  and  either  did  not  understand, 
or  would  not  heed,  the  rights  and  requirements  of 
\iit  fellow-eubiects.  Indebted  for  his  own  position  to 
/  mere  favouritism,  he,  who  was  now  sovereign  all  but 
ia  name,  dispensed  posts  of  importance  and  respou- 
libility  on  the  same  baneful  principles.  Discontent 
beetme  genei&L  The  ancient  peers  were  indignant 
at  having  a  man  thnist  over  their  heads  with  little 
to  ncommend  him  but  his  personal  appearance  and 
dtmetnour.  The  House  of  Commons  were  still  more 
indignant  at  having  measures,  which  thev  knew  to 
ruinous  to  the  country,  forced  on  tLem  by  a 
nister  who,  to  gain  his  own  ends,  would  not 
itote  to  hazard  the  honour  and  prosperity  of  the 
U  nation.  This  waa  especially  manifested  in 
of  his  proceeding*.  From  a  private  pique  of 
Hi  own,  he  involved  his  country  first  in  a  war  with 
Bpais.  and  afterwards  with  France,  both  of  which 
*w«  brought  discredit  and  perplexity  on  England. 
Tbt  House  of  Commons  prepared  a  bill  of  impcoch- 
IBcat  against  him,  containing  no  less  than  sixteen 
dttint ;  and  the  king  only  warded  off  the  blow  by 
*Uditen]y  dissolving  parliament  This,  as  Clarendon 
*dlitlt«,  woa  not  only  irregular  but  impolitic.  The 
c^vntiy  became  exasperatod,  and  Buckm^jham's  life 
*■•  known  to  be  in  danger.  '  Some  of  his  friends,' 
•3*  Sir  Symonda  d'Ewes, '  had  advised  him  how 
ffOenllj  tie  was  hated  in  England,  and  how  needful 

*  *Cti  TbonMon's  Ziife  of  (ke  Dulc«  of  Biukingham. 
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it  would  be  for  his  greater  safety  to  wear  somo 
coat-of-mail,  or  some  secret  defensive  armour,  but 
the  duke,  sigliing,  said  ;  "It  needs  not — there  are 
no  Roman  spirits  left ! "  Warnings  and  threaten- 
incs  were  alike  unliceded,  and  the  duke  proceeded 
to  head  a  new  expedition,  which  he  had  planned  to 
relieve  the  Protestants  of  Rocbelle.  Having  encaged 
a  house  at  Portsmouth,  to  superintend  t)ie  embark- 
ation of  his  forces,  he  passed  the  night  there  with 
the  duchess,  and  others  of  his  family,  and  on 
Saturday,  August  23,  1628,  "he  did  rise  up,"  says 
Howell, "  in  a  well-disposed  humour  out  of  ms  bud, 
and  cut  a  caper  or  two,  and  being  ready,  and  liaving 
been  under  the  barber's  hands,  ne  went  to  break- 
fast, attended  by  a  great  company,'  among  whom 
were  some  Frenchmen,  whose  eager  tones  and 
gesticulations  were  mistaken  by  some  of  the  by- 
standers for  anger.  The  duke,  being  La  private 
conversation  with  Sir  Thomas  Fryar,  was  stooping 
down  to  take  leave  of  him,  when  he  was  suddenly 
struck  over  his  shoulder  with  a  knife,  which  pene- 
trated his  heart.  He  exclaimed  :  '  The  villain  has 
killed  me  ! '  and  at  the  some  moment  pulling  out 
the  knife,  which  had  been  left  in  his  breast,  ho  fell 
down  dead. 

Many  of  the  attendants  at  first  thought  ha 
had  fallen  from  apoplexy,  but,  on  seeing  the 
effusion  of  blood  from  nis  breast  and  mouth,  they 
perceived  that  he  had  been  assassinated,  and  at  once 
attributed  the  act  to  one  of  the  Frenchmen  who 
had  just  before  been  so  eagerly  conversing  with 
him.  Some  hasty  spirits,  drawing  their  swords, 
rushetl  towards  the  Frenchmen,  to  take  summary 
vengeance  on  them  all,  and  were  restrained  with  so 
nmcn  difficulty,  that,  according  to  Clarendon,  'it 
was  a  kind  of  a  miracle  that  the  Frenchmen  were  not 
all  killed  in  that  instant'  The  Duchess  of  Buck- 
ingham and  the  Counto.ss  of  Anglesev,  having 
entered  a  gallery  looking  into  the  hall,  beheld 
the  lifeless  Dody  of  the  duke.  '  Ah,  poor  ladies  1 ' 
writes  Lord  Carlton,  who  was  present  at  the 
murder,  '  such  were  their  screechuigs,  tears,  and 
distractions,  that  I  never  in  my  life  heard  the  like 
before,  and  hope  never  to  hear  the  like  again.' 
Amid  this  distracting  scene,  a  man's  hat  was  found 
near  the  door  where  the  murder  was  committed, 
and  in  the  crown  of  it  was  sewn  a  written  paper 
containing  these  words :  '  That  man  is  cowardly 
base,  and  deserveth  not  the  name  of  a  gentleman 
or  souldier,  tluit  is  not  willuige  to  sacrifice  nis  life  for 
the  honor  of  hia  God,  his  Kuige,  and  his  Countrie. 
Lett  no  man  Commend  me  for  doeinge  of  it,  but 
rather  discommend  themselves  as  the  cause  of  it, 
for  if  God  had  not  taken  away  o'  hortes  for  o' 
sinnes,  he  would  not  have  gone  so  longo  vnpun- 
ished.  Jo:  felton.' 

Felton,  the  owner  of  the  hat,  was  found,  says 
Lord  Carlton,  '  standing  in  the  kitchen  of  the  same 
house,  and  after  inquiry  made  by  a  multitude  of 
captains  and  gentlemen,  then  pressing  into  the 
house  and  court,  and  crying  out  amain,  "Where 
is  the  villain  ?  Where  is  the  butcher?"  he  most 
audaciously  and  resolutely  drawing  forth  his  sword, 
come  out,  and  went  amongst  them,  saying  boldly : 
"  I  am  the  man  ;  here  I  am ! "  Upon  which  diven 
drew  upon  him,  with  an  intent  to  have  then 
despatched  him  ;  but  Sir  Thomas  Morton,  myself, 
and  some  others  used  such  means  (though  with 
much  trouble  and  difficulty)  that  we  drew  him  out 
of  their  hands,'  and  he  was  convoyed  by  a  guard 


ment  wna  erected  within  the  communion  raila  of 
the   church  at   Portsmouth  ;  but  it  has  recently 
been  removed  into  the  north  aisle  of  the  chanceL 
The  house  in  which  Buckingham  was  assassinated 
etiil  exists,   with  but   slight  modem  olteratiooB, 
being  mark»l  No.  10  in  the  High  Street  of  Port*- 
mouth.     The  kitchen  to  which  Felton  retired  ia 
a  flistinct  buildir^  at  the  further  end,  according  to 
our  view. 

The  duke's  murder  is  said  to  have  been  preceded 
by  many  BUpernatural  warnings,  the  most  curioiu 
of  which  was  the  reputed  appconmce  of  his  latbei's 

ghost.     The   storv, 
which    is    gravely 
and      circnmstaob- 
ally      related      by 
Clarendon,    is  long 
and  tedious,  but  the 
substance  oi'  it  is  as 
follows : 

Alxiut  six  months 

before    the    duke's 

murder,  as  one  Mr 

Towse,  an  officer  of 

the  king's  wardrobe, 

was  lying  awake  in 

his  bed  at  Windsor, 

about        midnight 

there    appeared    at 

his  bedside,  '  a  man 

of  a  very  venerable 

aspect,    who    drew 

the  curtains  of  his 

bed,  and  fixing  his 

eyes     upon      liim, 

nsked    hua,    if   ho 

knew    him.      The 

poor  man,  half-dead 

with  fear,'  on  being 

asked    the    second 

time,       said,       ho 

thought  he  was  Sir 

George  Villicns  the 

father  of  the  Duke 

of        Buckingham. 

The  ghost   told  him   he   was   right ;    and  then 

charged  him  to  go  to  the  duke,  and  assure  him 

that  if  he  did  not  endeavour  to  ingratiate  him- 

sulf  with   the    people,    and    abate    their    malic« 

against  him,  he  would  not  bo  solTcred  to   liv* 

long.      The    next   morning,   Mr  Towse  tried  to 

persuade  himself  that  his  vision  had  been  only 

a  dream,  and  dismissed  the  subject  from  his  mind. 

But  at  night  the  same  apparition  visited  him,  and, 

with  an  angry  countenance,  reproached  liim  for 

not  having  attended  to  his  chaise,  and  told  him 

he  should  nave  no  peace  till  ho  did  so.    Mr  Tovae 

promised  to  obey ;  out  in  the  morning,  not  at  all 

relishing  the  commi-t-siun,  he  again  treated  it  as  a 

mere  dream.     On  the  third  uignt,  the  some  apitari* 

tion  Again  stood  at  his  bed,  and,  with  '  a  terrible 

countehniice,  bitterly  reproached  him  for  not  per^ 

forming  wliat  he  h.id  promised  to  do.'    Mr  Towm 

now  veiit\ired  to  address  the  ?;■■•-■    'nd  nssnre 

liim  that  he  would  willingly  ex'  mmand, 

but  that  he  knew  not  how  to  ^.....  ..      .a  to  tho 

dnke,  or  if  he  did,  how  to  convince  liim  that  tlio 

vi~i..ii  WIS  anything  more  than  the  delusion  of  a 

,     _  ,.,  l   mind.     The  ghost   reidicd,   that   he 

ia  Westminster  Abbey,  and  a  sumptuous  monu-  > ive    no    rest   till   ho   hou  fulfilled   his 
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of   musketeers    to    the    governor's    house.    John 
Felton,  who  was  a  younger  son  of  a  Suffolk  gentle- 
man, '  was  by  nature,'  says  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  '  of 
a  deep  melancholy,  sijent,  and  gloomy  constitution, 
but  bred  in  the  active  way  of  a  soldier,  and  thereby 
raised  to  the  place  of  lieutenant  to  a  foot  company, 
in  the  r^ment  of  Sir  James  Ramsay.'    On  being 
questioned  as  to  liis  motives  for  committing  the 
murder,  he  replied,  that  he  was  dissatisfied,  partly 
because  liia  pay  was  in  iirrear,  and  partly  becauBe 
the  duke  had  promoted  a  junior  officer  over  him, 
but  that  his  chief  motive  was  to  '  do  his  country 
a    great   good    ser- 
vice ;'  ana  that  he 
'verily  thought,  in 
his   soul   and   con- 
science,     the      re- 
moni^tronce  of   the 
parliament    was    a 
sufficient      warrant 
for    what    he    did 
upon     the     duke's 
person.'    Ho  under- 
went   tevond   exa- 
minations,    always 
asserting    that    Le 
hod  no  accomplices ; 
and  when  the  Earl 
of    Dorset    threat- 
ened, in  the  king's 
name,    to    examine 
him  on  the  rack ; 
he    said  :      '  I    do 
again  affirm,  upon 
my  salvation,  that 
my    purpose     was 
known  to  no  man 
living  ;    and    more 
than    I    have    said 
before,    I    cannot 
But    if   it    be    his 
majesty's    pleasure, 
I  am  ready  to  suffer 
whatever    his    ma- 
jesty will  have  in- 
flicted upon  nic.    Yet  tliis  I  must  tell  you  by  the 
way,  that  if  I  be  put  upon  the  rack,  I  will  accuse 
you,  my  Lord  Dorset,  and  none  but  yourself.'    This 
lx>ld  resolve  astounded  the  examiners.    They  he«i- 
tated,  and  consulted  tho  judges,  who  unanimously 
J«plied.  that '  torture  was  not  justifiable  accorling 
to  the  law  of  England.'    So  that  by  this  firmness 
Felton  did,  indeed,  'great  good   service   to   his 
country.'    He  forced  from  the  judges  an  avowal 
of  a  law  which  condemned  all  their  former  practice. 
He  was  imbued  with  fanaticism,  had  a  revengeful 
spirit,  and  gloried  in  manifesting  it    Having  once 
been  offended  by  a  gentleman,  he  cut  off  a  piece 
of  his  own  finger,  and  enclosing  it  with  a  challenge, 
sent  it  to  him,  to  shew  how  httle  he  heeded  pain 
provided  ho  coidd  hove  vengeance.    He  continued 
in  prison  till  November,  passing  the  time  in  deep 
penitence    and    devotinn,   and  was    executed    nt 
Tyburn  towards  the  end  of  tho  month,  and  was 
afterwards  hung  in  chains  at  Portsmouth. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  married 
Catherine,  daughter  and  solo  heir  of  Francis,  Earl 
of  lluthiud,  was  thirty-six  years  old  at  his  death, 
His  body   was  buried,  by  command  of  tho  king, 
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comniiBgion :  that  access  to  the  duke  was  easy ;  and 
that  he  woold  tell  him  two  or  three  particmnrB,  in 
strict  seerecj,  to  repeat  to  him,  wiiich  would  ut 
once  inture  confidence  in  all  he  should  say, '  and 
•o  repeatiiig  his  threat«,  he  left  him.  Mr  Towse 
obtouied  on  interview  with  the  duke,  who,  on  being 
told  "  tlie  secret  particulars,"  changed  colour,  and 
cwore  no  one  could  have  come  to  that  knowletlge 
except  by  the  devil ;  for  that  those  particulars 
were  known  only  to  himself,  and  to  one  person 
mare,  who  ho  was  sure  would  never  speak  of  it' 
After  this  interview,  the  duke  appeaiea  unusually 
thoughtful,  and  in  the  course  of  t^e  day  be  had 
»  long  conference  with  his  mother.  But'he  made 
no  change  in  his  conduct ;  nor  is  it  known  whether 
or  not  he  gave  any  credit  to  the  story  of  the  appari- 
tion, though  it  is  supposed  that  his  repetition  of  it 
to  hia  mother,  made  a  strong  impression  on  her, 
for  when  the  news  of  his  munler  was  brought  her, 
•  she  seemed  not  in  the  least  degree  suipriBed,  but 
zeceived  it  as  if  she  had  foreseen  it.' 


THE   PIQ-PACKD   LADT. 

There  can  be  few  that  hare  not  heard  of  the 
eelebnted  pig-faced  lady,  whose  mythical  story 
it  common  to  several  European  languages,  anil 
U  most  generally  related  in  the  Allowing 
Bianuer :  A  newly-married  Luly  of  rank  and 
fvhion,  being  annoyed  by  the  importunities  of  a 
wretched  beggar-woman,  accompanied  by  a  dirty, 
s^uaUioc  child,  exclaimed : '  Take  away  your  nasty 
pig,  I  shall  not  give  yon  anything!'  Whereupon, 
the  enraged  be^ar,  with  a  bitter  imprecation, 
retorted:  'May  your  own  child,  when  it  is  bom, 
be  more  like  a  pig  than  mine!'  And  so,  shortly 
•ilerwardjB,  the  lady  j^ave  birth  to  a  girl,  perfectly, 
indeed  beautifully,  formed  in  every  respect,  save 
that  its  face,  some  say  the  whole  head,  exactly 
ntembled  that  of  a  pig.  This  strange  child  thrived 
ifee,  and  grew  to  be  a  womonj^ving  the  unhappy 

Cts  great  trouble  and  affliction — not  by  its 
rting  features  alone,  but  by  its  hoggish 
mnneis  in  general,  much  easier  to  be  imagined 
tkaa  minutely  described.    The  fond  and  wealthy 

nmts,   however,   paid    every  attention    to  this 
eons  creature,  their  only  child.    Its  voracious 
Kid   indelicate    appetite  was   appeased    by  food, 
placed  in  a  nlver  trough.    To  tuo  waiting-maid, 
who  attended  on  the  creature,  risking  the  savage 
■lupK  of  its  beastly  jaws,  and  enduring  the  homd 
KTunti  and  squeaks  of  its  disconlant  voice,  a  small 
wttQne  bad  to  be  paid  as  annual  wn^es,  yet  seldom 
Cold  ■  p«tson  be  obtained  U>  fill  the  ilisogreeable 
*itBiition   longer  than   a  month.     A  still  greater 
PWjUeiity    ever    troubled    the    wealthy    parents, 
"■osly,  what  would   become  of  the  unfortunate 
^^•tim  after  their  decease?    Counsel  learned  in 
*?•  law  were  consulted,  and  it  was  determined 
^*t  ahe  fihould  be  married,  the   father,  beeides 
a  magnificent  dowrv  in  hand,  settling  a 
..jie  annuity  on  the  )uippy  husband  for  as 
M  die  ihoufd  live.     But  experience  proving, 
After  the  ftrst  introduction,  the  boMcst  Tortune- 
declined  any  further  acquaintance,  another 
Was    suggested.     Tliis    was    to    found    a 
'stal,  the  trustees  of  which  were  bound  to 
t«<t  and   cherinh   the  pig-faced   damsel,   until 
deatli    relievnl    tlicm    &om    the    unpleofiiiig 
And  thai  it  ia  that,  after  long  «ud 


careful  research  on  the  printed  and  legendary 
liistories  of  pig-faced  larlies,  the  writer  has  always 
found  them  wanting  either  a  huabond  or  a  woiting- 
moid,  or  connected  with  the  foundation  of  a 
bospitoL  But  as  there  ore  exceptions  to  all 
general  rules,  so  there  is  an  exceptional  story  of 
a  pig-faced  lady  ;  according  to  which,  it  appears 
tliat  a  gentleman,  whose  religious  ideas  were 
greatly  confused  by  the  many  jarring  sects  during 
the  Commonwealth,  ended  his  perplexity  br 
adopting  the  Jewish  faith.  And  tno  first  child 
bom  to  him,  after  Itis  change  of  religion,  was  a 
pig-fiiced  girl !  Teare  possco,  the  chUd  grew  to 
womanhood  before  the  wretched  father  perceived 
til  at  her  hideous  countenance  was  a  divine  punish- 
mcut,  inflicted  on  him  for  hia  grievous  apostasy. 
Then  a  holy  priest  reconverted  the  father,  and 
on  the  daughter  being  baptized,  a  glorious 
miracle  occurred ;  a  copious  ablution  of  holy- 
water  changing  the  beastly  features  to  the  human 
face  dirine.  This  remarkable  story  is  said  to  be 
recorded  by  a  choice  piece  of  monumental  sculpture, 
erected  in  some  one  of  the  grand  old  cathedrals  in 
Belgium.  It  might,  however,  be  better  to  take  it 
cum  grano  $ali»—-\nih  a  whole  bushel  thereof— 
rather  than  go  so  far,  on  so  uncertain  a  direction, 
to  look  for  evidence. 

There  ore  several  old  works,  considered  sound 
scientific  treatises  in  their  day,  fiUed  with  the 
w-Udest  and  most  extravagant  stories  of  monsters, 
but  none  of  them,  as  far  as  the  writer's  researches 
extend,  mentions  a  pig-faced  man  or  woman.  St 
HUaire,  the  celebrated  French  physiologist,  in  hia 
remarkable  work  on  the  anomalies  of  organisation, 
though  he  ransacks  all  nature,  ancient  and  modem, 
for  his  illustrations,  never  notices  such  a  being. 
What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  has  caused  this  very 
prevalent  myth  I  Probably  some  unhappy  mal- 
formation, exaggerated,  ojs  all  such  things  are,  by 
vulgar  report,  gave  origin  to  the  absurd  story ; 
which  was  subsequently  enlarged  and  disseminated 
by  the  agency  oi  lying  catch-penny  publications 
of  the  cnap-Dook  kind.  There  was  exhibited  in 
London,  a  few  yeois  apo,  a  person  who,  at  an 
earlier  period,  might  readily  have  passed  for  a  pig- 
faced  lady,  thougn  the  lower  part  of  her  counte- 
nance resembled  that  of  a  dog  more  than  a  pig. 
This  unfortunate  creature,  named  Julia  Pastorono, 
was  said  to  be  of  Spanish-American  birtli.  Aftor 
being  exhibited  in  London,  she  was  taken  to  tlie 
contment,  where  she  died ;  and  such  ia  the 
indecent  cupidity  of  showmen,  so  great  is  the 
morbid  curiosity  of  sight-seers,  tnat  her  embobned 
remains  were  re-exhibited  in  the  metropolis  during 
the  last  year ! 

The  earliest  printed  acconntof  apig-faced  lady  that 
the  writer  has  met  with,  was  published  at  London  in 
1641,  and  entitled  A  Cerlatn  Relation  of  the  Hog- 
faetaGtntletcoman.  From  this  veracious  production, 
wo  learn  that  her  name  was  Tannkin  Skinker,  and 
she  was  bom  at  Wirkham,  on  the  Rhine,  in  1018. 
As  might  be  expecte<l,  in  a  contemporary  Dutch 
work,  which  is  either  a  translation  or  the  original 
of  the  English  one.  she  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at 
Windsor  on  the  Thames,  Miss  Skinker  is  described 
as  having  '  all  the  limbs  and  lineaments  of  her  body 
well  featured  and  proportioned,  only  her  fncc, 
which  is  the  ornament  and  beauty  of  oil  the  rest, 
has  the  nose  of  a  hog  or  swine,  which  is  not  only  a 
stain  and  blemish,  but  a  deformed  uglincu^  making 
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all  the  rest  loatlisome,  contemptible,  and  odioue  to 
all  that  look  upon  her.'  Her  language,  we  are 
further  informed,  is  only  '  the  hoggish  Dutch  ough, 
ougk  I  or  the  French  owee,  oweel'  Forty  thousand 
poiuids,  we  are  told,  was  the  simi  offered  to  the  man 
■who  would  consent  to  marry  her,  and  the  author 
aay^s :  '  This  was  a  bait  sufficient  to  make  every  fish 
bite  at,  for  no  sooner  was  this  publicly  divulged, 
but  there  came  suitors  of  all  sorts,  every  one  iu 
hope  to  carry  away  the  great  prize,  for  it  was  not 
the  person  but  the  prize  they  auned  at'  Gallants, 
we  are  told,  came  from  Italy,  France,  Scotland,  and 
England — were  there  no  Irish  fortune-hunters  in 
those  days? — but  all  ultimately  refused  to  marry 
lier.    The  accompanying  iUustratioa  is  a  fao-timUt 


of  a  wood-cut  on  the  title-page  of  the  work,  repre- 
senting a  gtdlant  politely  addressing  her  with  a 
'God  save  you,  sweet  mistress,'  while  she  replies 
only  with  the  characteristic  *  Oueh !'  Unlike  some 
other  pig-faced  ladies,  Miss  Skinker  always  drc88e<l 
well,  and  was  'courteous  and  kind  in  her  way  to  alL' 
And  the  pamphlet  ends  by  stating,  that  she  has 
come  to  look  for  a  husband  in  London,  but  wliethcr 
she  resides  at  Blackfriara  or  Covent  Garden,  the 
'  writer  will '  say  little,'  lest  the  multitude  of  people 
wlio  would  flock  to  see  her  might,  in  their  eager- 
ness, ])ull  the  house  down  in  which  she  resides. 

In  the  earlier  i>art  of  this  century,  there  was  a 
kind  of  publication  in  vogue,  somewhat  resembling 
the  more  ancient  broadside,  but  better  printed,  and 
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■domed  with  a  rather  pretentious  coloured  engrav- 
ing. One  of  those,  published  by  Fairbum  in  1815, 
and  sold  for  a  sliilling,  gives  a  portrait  of  the  pix- 
&ce<l  lady,  her  silver  trough  placed  on  a  tabTe 
beside  her.  In  the  accompanying  letter-press,  we 
are  informed  that  she  was  then  twenty  years  of 
age,  lived  in  Manchester  Square,  had  been  bom  in 
Ireland,  of  a  high  and  wealthy  family,  and  on  her 
life  and  issue  by  marriage  a  very  large  property 
depended.  'Tliis  prodigy  of  nature,'  says  the 
author,  '  is  the  general  topic  of  conversation  in  the 
metropolis.  In  almost  every  company  you  join, 
the  pig-faced  lady  is  introduced,  and  her  existence  is 
finuly  bclivvcd  in  by  thousands,  }>articularly  those 
in  the  west  end  of  the  town.  Her  person  is  most 
deUcately  formed,  and  of  the  greatest  svmmetrY ; 
her  hands  and  arms  are  delicately  modelled  in  the 
happiest  mould  of  nature  ;  and  the  r^rriage  of  her 
body  indicative  of  superior  birth.  Her  manners 
are,  in  general,  simple  and  unotfending  ;  but  when 
aho  is  in  want  of  food,  she  articulates,  certainly, 
•omething  like  the  sound  of  pigs  when  eating,  and 
which,  to  those  who  arc  not  acquainted  with  her, 
may  perhaps  be  a  little  disat^rccable.' 

She  seems,  however,  to  have  been  disagreeable 
enough  to  the  servant  who  attended  upon  ner  and 


slept  with  her  ;  for  this  attendant,  though  receiving 
one  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  as  wages,  left  the 
situation,  and  gave  the  foregoing  particubirs  to  the 
pubhsber.  And  there  can  bie  little  doubt  that  this 
absurd  publication  caused  a  poor  simpleton  to  pay 
for  the  following  advertisement,  which  appeared  iu 
the  Timu  of  Thursday,  the  9th  of  February  1815  : 
'For  the  Attention  or  Gkntlemen  asd 
Ladies. — A  young  gentlewoman  having  heard  of 
on  advertisement  lor  a  person  to  undertake  the  care 
of  a  lady,  who  is  heavily  afflicted  in  the  face, 
whose  fnunds  have  offered  a  handsome  income 
yearly,  and  a  premium  for  residing  with  her  for 
seven  years,  would  do  all  in  her  power  to  render 
her  life  most  comfortable  ;  an  undeniable  character 
can  be  obtained  from  a  respectable  circle  of  friends  ; 
an  answer  to  this  advertisement  is  requested,  as  tho 
advertiser  will  keep  herself  disengaged.  Addrea^ 
post  paid,  to  X.  Y.,  at  Mr  Ford's,  Baker,  12  Juda 
Street,  Brunswick  Square.' 

Another  simpleton,  probably  misled  in  the  same 

manner,  but  aspiring  to  n  nearer  connection  with 

the  pig-faced  lady,  thus  advertised  in  the  Morning 

I  Herald  of  February  16,  1815  : 

I      'Secbect. — A  single  gentleman,  aged  thirty -ono, 

'  of  a  respectable  £uaily,  and  in  whom  tho  uuaoot 
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confidence  may  be  reposed,  is  desirous  of  explain- 
ing his  mind  to  the  fnt'iids  of  n  person  who  nos  a 
misfortune  in  her  face,  but  is  prevented  for  want  of 
an  intnxiuction.  Being  perfectly  aware  of  the 
principal  particulars!,  and  understanding  that  a 
final  settlement  would  be  preferred  to  a  temporary 
one,  preatunes  he  would  oe  found  to  answer  the 
fxill  extent  of  their  wifihcs.  His  intentions  are 
_Bmcerc,  honourable,  and  firmly  resolved.  References 
gi*at  respectability  can  be  given.  Address  to 
.  D.,  ftt  Sir  Spencei's,  22  Great  Onnond  Street, 
ieen'a  Square. 

For  oral  relations  of  the  pig-faced  lady,  we  must 
I  to  Dublin.     If  we  make  miiuLries  there  re*pcct- 
her,  we  shall  be  shewn  the  hospital  that  was 
ied  on  her  account    We  will  be  told  that  her 
and  silver  trough  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
Jjng,  and  that  she  was  christened  Grisly,  on 
^account  of  her  hideous  appearance.    Any  further 
bt*,  after  receiving  this  information,  will  be 
iidered  as  insults  to  common  sense.    Now,  the 
of  Stecvcns's  Hospital,  the  institution  re- 
rforred'  to,  is  simply  this :  In  1710,  Dr  Steevens,  a 
I  Vencvolent  physacian,  bequeathed  his  real  estate, 
producing  £650  per  annum,  to  his  only  sister, 
gjlintelda,  during  her  life  ;   and,  after  her  death, 
d  it  in  trustees  for  the  erection  and  cndow- 
l  of  a  hospital.    Miss  Steevens,  being  a  lady  of 
ive  benevolence — a  very  unusual  character  in 
those  days,  though  happilv  not  an  uncommon  one 
now— determined  to   build   the   hospital    in   her 
lifetime.      Devoting    £450    of    her    income    to 
thi»  purpose,  she  collected  subscriptions  and  dona- 
tions, and  by  dint  of  unceasing  exertion,  succeeded 
in  a  few  years  in  opening  a  part  of  the  buil<ling, 
oqual  to    the  accommodation    of   forty  patients. 
l_Whethcr  it  was  the  uncommon  name  of  Grizelda, 
Jie  uncommon  benevolence  of  this  lady,  that 
trise  to  the  vulgar  notion  respecting  her  face, 
^will  proliably  be  never   satisfactorily  explained. 
Bat  her  ])ortrait  hangs  in  the  library  of  tne  hos- 
'\-ing  her  to  have  been  a  very  plcJLsant- 
.■iy,  with  a  peculiarly  benevolent  cast  of 
o\ml»'[i.LUCe. 
A  lady,  to  whom  the  writer  applic<l  for  inforra- 
I,  thus  writes  from  Dublin:    'The  idea  that 
Steevens  was  a  pig-faced  lady  still  prevails 
>  the  vulgar  ;  when  I  was  young,  everybody 
[  it    When  this  century  was  in  its  teens, 
nary,  in  genteel  society,  for  parties  to 
'  V  toade  op  to  go  to  the  hospital,  to  see  the  silver 
iTTiTT^li   and   pig-faced  picture.      The  matron,   or 
per,  that  shewed  the  establishment,  never 
•;  existenco  of  those  curiosities,  but  always 
she  could  not  shew  them,   implying,   by 
3e  of  saying  it,  that  she  dared  nut,  that  U) 
aid  l>e  contrary  to  the  stringent  onlct«  she 
v«l.  The  housekeeper,  no  doubt,  obtained 
iings  and  tenpeiinies  by  this  erjiiivocating 
keeping  up  the  delusion.    Besides,  many 
rho  haid  gone  to  the  hospital  to  see  the 
and  pictttre,  did  not  like  to  acknowledge 
'ihey  liaii  not  seen   them.    I  can  form   no 
Ion  of  the  origin  of  the  m^h,  but  can  give 
■  anofhi-r  instAnce  of  its  dissemination.    Old 
!  1   you  may  just   recollect,   had    an 

'  punch-bowl,  much  bruised  and  bat- 
in  the  cause  of  Bacchus.    The 
cir>'  :oprietor,  representing  a  boar's 

Itan,  waf  I'ligr.ivcd  upon  it ;  and  my  poor  aunt, 


not  inappropriately,  considering  the  purposes  for 
wliicli  the  bowl  w;«  used  and  the  scenes  it  led  to, 
used  to  call  it  the  pig-trongh.  Every  child  and 
servant  in  the  house  believed  that  it  was  one  of 
the  pig-faced  lady's  troughs ;  and  the  crest,  her 
correct  likeness.  The  servants  always  shewed  it  as 
a  great  curiosity  to  their  kitchen-visitors,  who 
firmly  believed  the  stupid  story.  And  I  hove 
always  found,  in  the  course  of  a  long  life,  that 
ignorant  minds  accept  fiction  as  readUy  aa  they 
reject  truth.' 

The  pig-faced  lady  is  not  unfrequently  exhibited, 
in  travelling-caravans,  by  showmen  at  fairs, 
country-wakes,  races,  and  places  of  general  resort. 
The  lady  is  represented  by  a  bear,  having  its  head 
carefully  shaved,  and  adorned  with  cap,  bonnet, 
ringlets,  flowera,  &c.  The  animal  is  securely  tied 
in  an  upright  position,  into  a  large  arm-chair,  the 
cords  being  concealed  by  the  shawl,  gown,  and 
other  parts  of  the  lady't  dress. 


AUGUST  24. 

St  Sartholomew,  apostle.  Tlio  Hartyn  of  Utica,  or 
The  White  llua,  258.  St  Ouen  or  Audoen,  archbishop 
o£  Rouen,  confessor,  683.  St  Irchard  or  Erthad,  bishop 
and  confessor  in  Soollond,  10th  oentary. 

ST   BARTHOLOMEW, 

One  of  the  twelve  apostles,  is  believed  to  have 
travelled  on  a  mission  into  Armenia,  and  to  have 
there  suffered  martviilom  by  being  flaved  alive. 
A  knife,  consequently,  became  tlie  emblem  of  St 
Bartholomew,  as  may  be  seen  on  many  of  the  old 
clog  almanacks,  described  in  a  former  part  of  this 
work.  At  the  abbey  of  Croyiand,  there  used  to  bo 
a  distribution  of  luiives  each  St  Bartholomew's 
Day,  in  honour  of  the  saint. 

'The  insetting  of  chilly  evenings  is  noted  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  and  has  been  expressed  in  a 
popular  distich : 

St  Bartholomew 

Brings  the  cold  dew. 

Bam. — Letiiia  Bonaparte  (niV  Bamolini),  mother  of 
Kspoleon,  1750,  Ajaeeio,  Conica ;  William  Wilberforce, 
pliiliuithropist  and  religions  writer,  175S,  UM. 

Died. — Cneins  Jalius  Agrieola,  Itomon  general,  03, 
Rome  ;  Alphonso  V.,  of  PortuRol,  1481,  C'intra  ;  Admiral 
Crtupard  ilc  Coligni,  murdered  at  Paris,  1572  ;  Colonel 
Thomas  Blood,  noted  for  his  attempt  to  steal  the  regalia 
from  the  Tower,  1680 ;  John,  Duke  o(  Lauderdale, 
minister  of  Charles  II.,  1682  ;  Pr  John  Owen,  eminent 
divine,  1683,  Ealing ;  Theodore  Hook,  nOTclist,  1841. 

THEODORE    HOOK. 

If  fine  personal  (jnalitics,  as  a  handsome  figure 
and  agreeable  countenance,  quick  intelligence  and 
brilliant  wit,  with  an  unfailing  flow  of  animal 
spiiits,  were  alone  able  to  secure  happiness, 
'Theodore  Hook  ought  to  have  been  amongst  the 
happiest  and  most  fortunate  of  mankind,  for  ho 
possessed  them  all.  We  know,  however,  that 
something  more  is  needed — above  aU,  conscientious- 
ness, PcnBO  of  duty,  or  at  least  common  prudence — 
to  moke  life  a  true  snccess.    No  man  could  more 
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and  here  was  it  degraded  to  the  level  of  a  pot-hoiise 
tiga ! 

Another  story  is  told  of  Hook,  in  which  he 
improved  on  a  well-known  device  related  of 
Sheridan.  Getting  into  a  hacknej'-coach  one  day, 
und  being  unable  to  pay  the  fare,  he  bethought 
himself  of  the  plan  adopted  by  the  celebrated  wit 
Just  mentioned  on  a  eiiiular  occasion,  and  hailed  a 
friend  whom  he  observed  passing  along  the  street 
He  made  him  get  into  the  carriage  beside  him,  but 
on  comparing  notes  he  found  his  companion  equally 
devoid  of  cash  as  himself,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
think  of  some  other  expedient.  Presently  they 
approached  the  house  of  a  celebrated  surgeon. 
Hook  alighted,  rushed  to  the  door,  and  exclaimed 
hurriedly  to    the    servant   who    opened    it :    'la 

Mr at  home?    I  must  see  him  immediately. 

For  God's  sake  do  not  lose  an  instant.'  Ushered 
into  the  consulting-room,  he  exclaimed  wildly  to 
the  surgeon  :  '  Thank  heaven  !  Pardon  my  inco- 
herence, sir  ;  make  allowance  for  the  feelings  of  a 
husband,  perhaps  a  father — your  attendance,  sir,  Ls 

instantly  required — instantly — ^by  Mrs .    For 

mercy's  sake,  sir,  be  off.'  '  I  '11  be  on  my  way 
immediately,'  replied  the  medical  man.  '  i  have 
only  to  get  my  instruments,  and  step  into  my 
carriage.'  '  Don't  wait  for  your  carriage,'  cried  the 
peendo-distressed  parent ;  '  get  into  mine,  which  is 
waiting  at  the  door.'  Esculapius  readily  complied. 
Was  hurried  into  the  coacli,  and  conveyed  in  a  trice 
to  the  residence  of  nn  aged  spinster,  whose  indig- 
nation and  horror  at  the  purport  of  his  visit  was 
beyond  all  bounds.  The  pour  man  was  glad  to  beat  a 
speedy  retreat,  but  the  iurj-  of  the  old  maiden-lady 
was  not  all  he  wns  destined  to  imdoi^o,  as  the 
hackney-coacliman  kept  hold  of  him,  and  mulcted 
him  in  the  full  amount  of  the  fare  which  Hook 
ought  to  have  paid. 

All  these  and  similar  escapades,  however,  were 
fairly  ecbpsed  by  the  famous  Bemers-etreet  hoax, 
which  created  sucli  a  sensation  in  London  in 
1809.  By  despatching  several  thousimds  of  letters 
to  innumenilife  quarters,  he  completely  blocked 
up  the  entrances  to  the  street,  by  an  assemblage 
of  the  most  heterogeneous  kind.  The  parties 
written  to  had  been  requested  to  call  on  a  cer- 
tain day  at  the  house  of  a  lady,  residing  at  No.  54 
Bemera  Street,  against  whom  Hook  and  one  or 
two  of  his  friends  had  conceived  a  grudge.  So 
successful  was  the  trick,  that  nearly  all  obeyed  the 
summons.  Coal-wagons,  heavily  laden,  carts  of 
upholstery,  vans  with  pianos  and  other  articles, 
wedding  and  funeral  coaches,  all  rumbled  through, 
and  filled  up  the  adjoining  streets  and  lanes  ;  sweeps 
assembled  with  the  implements  of  their  trade  ; 
tailors  with  clothes  that  had  been  ordered  ;  pastry- 
cooks with  wedding-cakes  ;  undertakers  with 
coffins ;  fishmongers  with  cod-fishes,  and  butchers 
with  legs  of  mutton.  There  were  surgeons  with 
their  instruments  ;  lawyers  with  their  papers  and 
parchments  ;  and  clergymen  with  their  Dooks  of 
devotion.  Such  a  babel  was  never  heard  before  in 
London,  and  to  complete  the  business,  who  should 
drive  up  but  the  lord  mayor  in  his  state-carriage  ; 
the  governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  ;  the  chair- 
man of  the  East  India  Company  ;  and  even  a  scion 
of  royalty  itself,  in  the  person  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester.  Hook  and  nis  confederates  were 
meantime  enjoying  the  fun  from  a  window  in  the 
neighbourhooo,  but  the  consteination  occaffloned  to 
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the  poor  lady  who  had  been  made  the  victim  of 
the  jest,  was  nearly  becoming  too  serious  a  matter. 
He  never  avowed  himself  as  the  originator  of  this 
trick,  though  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  being  the 
prime  actor  in  it.  It  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
solemn  investigation  by  many  of  the  parties  who 
hud  been  duped,  but  so  carefully  had  the  precau- 
tions been  taken  to  avoid  detection,  that  the 
inquiry  proved  entirely  fruitless. 

In  1813,  Hook  received  the  appointment,  with  a 
salary  of  £2000  a  year,  of  accountant-general  and 
treasurer  of  the  Mauritius,  an  office  which  one 
would  have  supposed  to  be  the  very  antipodes  to 
all  his  capacities  and  predilections.  How  it  came 
to  be  conferred  on  him,  does  not  clearly  appear ;  but 
it  exhibits  a  memorable  instance,  among  others,  of 
the  reckless  selection,  too  often  displayed  in  those 
days,  in  the  choice  of  public  officials.  What  might 
have  been  expected  followed.  The  treasurer  was 
about  as  fitted  by  nature  for  discharging  the  duties 
of  such  an  office  as  a  clown  in  a  pantomime,  and 
the  five  years  spent  by  him  in  tne  island  were 
httlo  more  than  a  round  of  merriment  and  fes- 
tivities. An  investigation  of  his  accounts  at  last 
took  place,  and  a  large  deficit,  ultimately  fixed  at 
about  £12,000,  was  discovered.  There  seems  no 
reason  for  believing  that  Hook  had  been  guilty  of 
the  least  embezzlement  or  mal-appropriation  of  the 
government  funds  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
his  negligence  in  regard  to  his  duties  was  most 
reprehensible,  trusting  their  performance  entirely 
to  a  deputy,  who  committed  suicide  about  the 
time  of  the  inquiry  being  iostituted.  A  criminal 
charge  was  mode  out  against  the  unfortunate 
accountant-general,  and  in  1818,  he  was  sent  home 
imder  arrest.  His  buoyancy  of  spirits,  however, 
never  failed  him,  and  meeting  at  St  Helena  one  of 
his  old  friends,  who  a.«ked  nim  if  he  was  going 
home  for  his  health,  he  replied :  '  Yes,  I  believe 
there 's  something  wrong  with  the  chest ! ' 

On  landing  in  England,  it  was  found  that  there 
was  no  groimd  for  a  criminal  action  against  him, 
but  that  09  responsible  for  the  acts  of  nis  deputy, 
his  ^xirson  and  estate  were  amenable  to  civil  pro- 
ceedings. The  ivhole  of  his  property  in  the  Mauri- 
tius and  elsewhere  was  accordingly  confiscated, 
and  he  underwent  a  long  confinement,  first  in  a 
sponging-house  in  Shire-Iiaue,  and  afterwards  in 
the  King's  Bench  Prison.  Thrown  again  on  his 
own  resources,  ho  produced  several  dramatic  pieces, 
which  achieved  a  respectable  amount  of  success. 
The  great  event,  however,  at  this  period  of  his  life, 
was  his  becoming  editor  of  the  John  Bull  news- 
paper, which,  under  his  management,  mode  itself 
conspicuous  by  its  stinging  and  too  often  scur- 
rilous attacks  on  the  Whig  party.  An  inexhaustible 
fund  of  metrical  lampoon  and  satire  was  ever  at 
the  command  of  its  conductor,  and  he  certainly 
dealt  out  his  sarcasm  with  no  sparing  hand.  Some 
of  the  most  fiunous  of  his  etfu.<iiou9  were  directed 
against  Queen  Caroline  and  her  party  at  the  time 
of  the  celebrated  trial  Whyttington  and  hit  CiUlt, 
the  Hunting  of  the  Hare,  luaAMri  Miifnintft  Vitit  (o 
the  Quten,  were  reckoned  in  their  day  by  the  ToriM 
as  uncommonly  smart  things. 

Have  you  been  to  Brondcnburgh?  heigh!  ma'ain, 

ho !  ma'am : 
Have  yod  hcvn  to  Brandcnburj^h !  ho ! 
Oyes !  I  have  Ijecn, ma'am,  to  visit  the qaees,  ma'am. 
With  the  rest  o{  the  gaUantee  show.  I 
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Whmt  did  you  see,  mm'am!  heigh!  ma'am,  hoi 

ma'am, 

What  did  yoa  see,  ma'am?  ho ! 

We  (aw  a  great  dame,  with  a  face  aa  Ted  as  flame. 

And  a  chanctcr  spotleM  as  snow. 

»  •  •  • 

Afn  Muggins  t  Vitii  was  a  satire  on  Queen  Caro- 
line's drawing-room,  at  Brandenbnrgh  House,  and 
is  said  to  lie  a  very  good  Epecimen  of  Hook's  style 
in  improvisation,  on  art  which  he  possessed  in  a 
wonderful  degree. 

Some  years  before  Hook's  obtaining  his  dis- 
astrous appointment  at  the  Mauritius,  be  had  pub- 
lished, under  an  assumed  name,  a  novel  entitled 
TKi  Man  of  Sorrow,  but  its  success  was  very  doubt- 
ful It  was  not  till  after  he  had  passed  through 
the  furnace  of  adversity,  and  undergone  the  pains 
of  incarceration,  that  he  gave  to  the  world  that 
Mties  of  works  of  fiction  wliich,  prior  to  the  days 
of  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  had  so  unbounded  a 
popularity  as  the  exponents  of  middle-cla.s3  life. 
With  great  smortneis  and  liveliness  of  description, 
they  partake  eminently  of  the  character  of  the 
MthoT  whose  gifts  were  much  more  brilliant  than 
solid.  Deficient  in  the  latter  element,  and  possess- 
ing, in  a  great  measure,  an  ephemeral  interest,  it 
becomes,  therefore,  doubtful  whether  they  will  be 
much  heard  of  in  a  succeeding  generation. 

The  torn  mctt  recorded  of  Theodore  Hook  are 
multifarious,  but  tlicy  have  all  more  or  less  a  dash 
of  the  flippancy  and  impudence  by  which,  especially 
in  early  life,  he  was  characterised.  Walking  along 
the  Strand  one  dav,  he  accosted,  with  much  gravity, 
t  very  pompous-looking  gentleman.  '1  beg  your 
jwidon,  sir,  but  may  I  ask,  ore  you  anybody  par- 
ticular ] '  and  passed  on  before  tie  astonished  inJi- 
'vidual  could  collect  himself  suiBciently  to  reply. 
In  the  midst  of  his  London  career  of  gaiety,  when 
•  stripling,  he  was  induced  by  his  brother  James, 
who  was  seventeen  years  his  senior,  to  enter  liim- 
ielf  at  St  Marv's  Hall,  Oxford,  where  his  sojourn, 
however,  was  1>ut  brief.  On  being  presented  for 
matriculation  to  the  vice-chancellor,  that  diimitary 
inquired  if  he  was  prepared  to  sign  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles. 

'0  yes,'  replied  Theodore,  'forty,  if  you  like!* 
It  required  all  his  brother's  interest  with  Dr 
Parsons  to  induce  him  to  pardon  this  petulant 
milv,  The  first  evening,  it  is  said,  of  his  arrival  at 
Ox/ord,  he  had  joined  a  party  of  old  schoolfellows 
•t  a  tavern,  and  the  fun  had  become  fast  and 
forious.  Just  then  the  proctor,  that  terror  of  uni- 
Twwty  evil-doers,  made  nia  appearance,  and  advan- 
cing to  the  table  where  Hook  was  sitting,  addressed 
hilu  with  the  customary  question:  'Pray,  sir,  are 
jrou  a  member  of  this  university!'  'No,  sir,'  was 
Ihc  reply  (rising  and  bowing  respectfully) ;  '  pray, 
dr.  arc  yon  ?' 

Somewhat  discomposed  by  this  unexpected  query, 
ttif  proctor  held  out  his  sleeve,  '  You  see  this,  sirC 

'  Ah,'  replieil  the  young  freshioan,  after  examining 

*iUi  much  appareut  interest  for  a  few  momenta 

till   .iii.litv  of  the  stuff.    'Yes,  I  perceive,  Man- 

Ivet ;  and  may  I  take  the  liberty,  sir, 

1^,'  how  much  you  may  have  paid  per 

10  article  V     Discomfited  by  so   much 

ilile  coolness,  the  academical  dignitary 

».»« fuiii  J  to  retire  amid  a  storm  of  laughter. 

Hie  Mauritius  affair  proved  a  calamity,  from  the 
'"  '  which  Hook  neret  recovered.    With  a 


cnvshing  debt  constantly  suspended  in  Urrorvm 
ovt;r  him,  and  an  enfeebled  fr^e,  the  result  of  hi* 
confinement  in  prison,  and  partly  also  of  the 
unwholesome  style  of  living,  as  regards  food,  in 
which  he  had  indulged  when  abroad,  his  lost  yean 
were  sadly  embittered  by  ill  health,  mental  depres- 
sion, and  pecuniary  embarrassment.  Outwardly,  he 
seemed  still  to  enjoy  the  same  flow  of  spirits ;  but 
a  worm  was  gnawing  at  the  heart,  and  his  diary 
at  this  period  discloses  a  degree  of  mental  anguish 
and  anxiety  which  few  of  those  about  him  8U»- 
pected.  He  died  at  Fulham,  on  24th  August  1841, 
in  his  fifty-third  year. 

THE   ST   BARTTIOLOMEW   MASaACRE. 

The  prodigious  event  bearing  this  well-known 
name,  was  mainly  an  expression  of  the  feelings 
with  which  Protestantism  was  regarded  in  France 
in  the  first  age  after  the  Reformation ;  but  the 
private  views  of  the  queen-motlier,  the  atrocious 
Catherine  de  Medici,  were  also  largely  concerned- 
After  the  death  of  her  husband,  Henry  H.,  she  had 
on  incessant  struggle,  during  the  reigns  of  the  boy- 
kings,  her  sons,  who  succeeded,  for  the  supremo 
power.  It  seemed  within  her  grasp,  but  for  the 
influence  wliich  the  Protestant  leader,  the  Admiral 
Coligni,  had  acquired  over  the  mind  of  Charles  IX. 
This  young  monarch  was  a  semi-manioc  He  was 
never  happy  but  when  taking  the  most  violent 
exercise,  riding  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  con- 
secutively, hunting  the  same  stog  for  two  or  three 
days,  only  stopping  to  eat,  and  reposing  but  a  few 
hours  in  the  night.  He  had,  during  the  ab.sence 
of  Catherine,  listened  to  Coligni,  and  agreed  to  an 
expedition  against  the  Spaniards  in  alliance  with 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  When  the  proud  mother 
returned,  she  found  herself  supplanted  by  the  chief 
of  the  Huguenot  party,  whose  triumph  in  her  eyes 
would  be  absolute  ruin  to  her  family.  The  king 
had  accepted  the  idea  of  war  with  delight ;  he 
demanded  the  constant  presence  of  the  admiral, 
and  kept  him  half  the  night  in  his  bedroom, 
calculating  the  number  of  his  armies,  and  laying 
down  plans  for  marching.  From  ttus  moment  the 
death  of  the  Protestant  leader  was  determined  on. 

The  opportunity  of  the  marriage  between  Henry 
of  Navarre  and  tuc  Princess  Margaret,  which  took 
place  on  the  18th  of  August  1572,  was  seized  upon ; 
the  Huguenots  of  rank  had  followed  their  leader  to 
Paris  ;  a  gallery  was  erected  for  them  outside 
Notre  Dame,  that  their  prejudices  might  not  be 
wounded,  and  nothing  was  seen  but  festivity  and 
concord  between  the  disagreeing  parties.  But  on 
the  22d,  Coligni  was  shot  at  from  a  window  by  a 
follower  of  the  Duke  de  Guise,  and  wounded  in 
two  places  ;  his  party  were  highly  indignant  at 
the  outrage,  crowded  round  the  house,  and  threats 
of  vengeance  were  he-ird  ;  these  were  used  by  tho 
king's  relatives  to  convince  him  that  he  and  all 
about  him  were  in  danger  of  immediate  destruction, 
if  ho  did  not  permit  a  general  massacre.  The 
Dukes  de  Gtuse,  Anjou,  Aumale,  and  others  agreed 
to  carry  oat  the  dreadful  decree  ;  the  bell  of  St 
Germain  de  I'Auxerrois  was  to  toll  out  the  signal 
in  the  dead  of  the  night.  From  a  balcony  in  the 
Louvre,  which  opened  out  of  the  ball-room,  and 
looki.'d  into  t)ie  Seine,  the  guilty  mother  and 
trembling  son  watched  tlie  proceedings.  I'he  house 
where  Coligni  lay  wounded  was  first  attacked ;  he 
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were  constructed  in  classic  Btory,  as  'the  Siege  of 
Troy,'  or  '  the  Loves  of  Hero  and  Leander ; '  which 
is  enacted  in  the  hmt  act  of  Ben  Jonson'a  play,  and 
bears  striking  rcsciuhliinccs  to  the  burlesques  so 
constantly  pla3'cd  in  our  modem  theatres.  Shows 
of  other  kinds  abounded,  and  zoology  was  always  in 
high  favour.  One  of  Ben's  charactcta  says :  '  I 
have  been  at  the  Eagle  and  the  Black  Wolf,  and 
the  Bull  with  the  five  legs,  and  the  Dogs  tliat  dance 
the  Morrice,  and  the  Hare  with  the  Tabor."  Some 
of  these  performances  ore  still  popular  '  sights :'  the 
hare  beating  the  tabor  amosea  our  Anglo-Saxoa 
forefathers,  as  it 
may  amuse  genera- 
tions yet  unborn. 
Over-ifressed  dolls 
(•Bartholomew- 
Fair  babies'),  and 
'gilt  gingerbread,* 
with  drums,  trum- 
j)ets,  and  other 
toys  were  abun- 
dantly provided 
for  children's '  fair- 
ings." 

In  1641,  the 
fair  had  increased 
greatly,  and  be- 
come solely  de- 
voted to  pleasure 
— such  as  it  was. 
In  a  descriptive 
tract  of  that  date, 
we  are  told  it  was 
'  of  so  vast  an 
extent  that  it  is 
contained  in  no 
leas  than  four 
several  parishes — 
namely,  Christ- 
church,  Great  and 
Little  St  Bartholo- 
mew's, and  St  Se- 
pulchre's. Hither 
resort  people  of 
all  sort*  and  con- 
ditions. Christ- 
church  cloisters  ore  now  hung  full  of  pictures. 
It  i.'!  remarkable,  and  worth  your  observulion  to 
behold,  oikI  hear  the  strange  sights,  and  confused 
noise  in  the  fair.  Here,  a  knave,  in  a  fool's  coat, 
with  a  trumpet  sounding,  or  on  a  drum  boating, 
invites  you  to  see  iiis  puppets  ;  there,  a  n'>gue 
like  a  wild  woodman,  or  ui  an  antic  shape  like 
an  incubus,  deiiires  your  company  to  view  his 
motion  ;  on  the  other  side,  Hocuspocus,  with  three 
yards  of  tape  or  ribbon  in  his  hand,  shews  liis  art 
of  legerdemain  to  the  admiration  and  af-tonishment 
of  a  company  of  cockloachcs.  Amongst  these,  you 
shall  sec  a  gray  goose-cap  (as  wise  as  the  rest),  with 
a  "  what  do  ye  lacke"  m  his  mouth,  stand  in  his 
booth,  shaking  a  rattle  or  scraping  a  fiddle,  with 
which  children  are  so  taken,  tiiat  they  presently 
cry  out  for  these  foppcriea  ;  and  all  these  together 
make  such  a  distracted  noi.se,  that  you  would  think 
Babel  not  comparable  to  it.' 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  fair  became  a 

London  cjimival  of  the  pTo.sRest  kind.    The  licence 

was   extended   from   three   to   fourt»>cn   days,  the 

theatres  were  dosed  duiing  this  time,  and  the 
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actors  brought  to  Smithfield.  All  classes,  high  nnd 
low,  visited  the  place.  Evelyn  records  his  visit 
there,  so  does  Jonn  Locke,  and  garruloui  Pepys 
went  often.  On  August  28,  1667,  he  notes  that 
he  'went  twice  round  Bartholomew  Fair,  which 
I  was  glad  to  see  again.'  Two  days  afterwards, 
he  writes  :  '  I  went  to  Bartholomew  Fair,  to  walk 
up  and  down ;  and  there,  among  other  things, 
find  my  Lady  Castlemainc  at  a  puppet-play  {Patient 
Gruel),  and  a  street  full  of  people  expecting  her 
coming  out.'  This  infamous  wom.-in  divided  her 
affections  between  the  king,  Charles  IL,  and  Jacob 

Hall,  the  rope- 
dancer,  who  was  a 
great  favourite  at 
the  fair,  and  sala- 
rie<l  by  her  lady- 
ship. In  1668, 
Pepys  again  notes 
two  visits  he  paid 
to  the  fair,  in  com- 
pany with  Lord 
•i  Broimcker  and 
others,  to  see  '  The 
mare  that  tcUs 
money,  and  many 
things  to  admira- 
tion— and  then  the 
dancing  of  the 
ropes,  and  olao  the 
little  stage-play, 
which  is  very 
ridiculous.' 

In  1699,  Ned 
Ward  notes  in  his 
London  Spy,  a  visit 
he  paid  to  the  fair, 
viewin"  it  from  a 
public-nouse  near 
the  Hospital  Gate, 
under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  pipe. 
'The  first  objects, 
when  we  were 
seated  at  the  win- 
dow, that  lay  with- 
in our  observation, 
were  the  quality  of  the  fair,  strutting  round  their 
balconies  m  their  tinsel  robes,  and  golden  leather 
buskins,  expressing  such  prido  in  their  buffoonery 
Btatelines-s  that  I  could  but  reasonably  believe  they 
were  as  much  elevated  with  the  thought  of  their 
fortnight's  pageantry,  as  ever  Alexander  was  with 
the  thought  of  a  new  conquest ;  looking  with  great 
contempt  on  their  split  deal-thrones  upon  the 
admiring  mobUitv  gazing  in  the  dirt  at  our  ostenta- 
tious heroes,  and  their  most  supercilious  doxies, 
who  looked  as  awkward  and  ungainly  in  their 
gorgeous  accoutrements,  as  on  alderman's  lady  in 
her  stiff-bodied  gown  upon  a  lord-mayor's  festivaL' 
One  of  the  most  famous  of  these  great  theatrical 
booths  was  that  owned  by  Lee  and  Harper,  and 
represented  in  the  above  engraving,  copied  from  a 
curious  general  view  of  the  Miir,  designed  to  form  a 
ion-mount,  and  probably  published  about  1728.* 
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Here  one  of  tlic  old  favourite   nacred  dramas  is 
Itoing  performed  on  t.lie  history  of  Judith  and  Holo- 
phemes,  and  Iwth  these  characters  parade  the  gtage 
in  front ;  the  hero  in  the  stage-dmss  of  a  Roman 
general ;  the  heroine  in  that  of  a  Versailles  courts 
masque,    with    a    featherwl    head-dress,    a    lac«d 
Btojnocher,  and  a  hooped  petticoat  of  crimson  silk, 
•with   whit«   rosettes    in   large  triangles  over    its 
ample  surface.     A  few  of  these  Bartholomew-fair 
dnunas    found    their  way  into    print,  the    most 
renuirkable  of  the  series  being  the  Siege  of  Troy,  by 
£lk.inah  Settle,  once  the  fnvoarite  court-poet  of 
Charlos  IL,  and  the  rival  of  Dryden ;  ultmiately 
k      poor     writer 
for    Mrs    Mynn's 
bootli,  compelled 
in  old  age  to  roar 
in  a  dragon  of  his 
own  invention,  in 
•    play    founded 
on  the  tale  of  St 
George.        These 
dramas  are  curi- 
ously   indicative 
of  jwpular  tastes, 
filled  with  bom- 
bast interspersed 
with   buffoonery, 
and  gorgeous   in 
dress  and  decora- 
tion.   There  is  an 
anecdote    on    re- 
cord of  the  pro- 
prietress  of  this 
■how  refusing  to 
pay    Oram,    the 
•ccTie-painter,  for 
a  splendid  set  of 
ic«uca  he  was  eii- 
nged   to    paint. 
MCRUse    he    had 
yn-d  Dutch  metal 
insUad    of    leaf- 
gold  in  their  de- 
coratiun.    Settle's 
Siegt  of   Troy  is 
»  good  sjwcimen 
of  these   prrjduc- 
tionii,  and  we  are  told  in  the  preface,  '  is  no  ways 
inferior  to  any  one  oi»era  yet  seen  in  either  of  the 
*uya\  theatres.'    One  of  the  gorgeous  displays  offered 
to  the  sight.«eers  is  thus  described  :    '  The   scene 
opens  and  discovers  Paris  and  Helen,  fronting  the 
Mdit.nce,  riding  in  a  triumphant  chariot,  drawn 
.''/  two  white  elephants,  mounted  by  two  pages 
W  embroidered  livery.     The  side-wings  are  ten 
""Pliauts   more,    bearing    on    their    backs    open 
•■•Uee,  umbrayeil  with  canopies  of  cold ;  the  ten 
■'"'"-    '■•lied  with   ten  persons  ricldy  drest,  the 
,  Paris  ;  and  on  the  elephants'  necks  ride 

0.  -  i«iges  in  the  like  rich  dress.     Beyond  and 

•*   *be  chariot  is  seen  a  Vistoe*  of  the  city  of 
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I  ;  ,.  earlier  date  is  ansurv-dly  wron^. 

I   ilnted  out  l>y  Mr  Mnrk-j'  in  hu 
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'  iirious  reading  for  all 
:  V  and  aswciationi. 
*^<^,  ui  lung  perspective  view. 
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Troy,  in  the  walls  of  which  stand  several 
trumpeters,  seen  behind  and  over  tho  head  of 
Paris,  who  soimd  ut  the  opening  of  the  scene.' 
Of  course  such  magnificent  people  talk  'brave 
words,'  like  Ancient  Pistol.    Paris  declares  : 

'  Now  when  the  tired  world's  long  discords  cease, 
We  'U  tune  our  Trumps  of  War  to  Songs  of  Pence. 
Whore  Hector  dragg'd  in  blood,  T  'U  drive  aroimd 
Tho  walls  of  Troy ;  with  love  and  laorela  crown'd.' 

All  this  magniloquence  is  relieved  by  comic 
scenes  between  a  cobbler  (with  the  appropriate 
name  of  Bristles)  and  his  wife,  one  '  Captain  Tom,' 

and  '  a  numerous 
train  of  Trojan 
mob.' 

The  regular  ac- 
tors, as  we  have 
before  observed, 
were  transplanted 
to  the  fair  during 
its  continuance, 
and  some  of  them 
were  pro-tern  pro- 
prietors and  ma- 
nagers of  the 
OTeat  theatrical 
Booths.  Pen- 

ketlunon,  Mills, 
Booth,  and  Dog- 
gett  were  of  the 
number.  The 
great  novelist, 
Henry  Fielding, 
commenced  his 
career  as  part- 
proprietor  of^one 
of  these  booths, 
continuing  for 
nine  years  in 
compony  with 
Hippisley,  the 
favoorite  come- 
dian, and  others. 
It  was  at  his 
booth,  in  1733, 
that  the  famous 
actress,  Mrs  Prit- 
chanl,  made  her  great  success,  in  an  adaptation  by 
Ficldinj;,  of  Moliere's  ClixaU  of  Scapin. 

The  Ian-mount,  already  described,  furnishes  us 
with  another  rcpresentjition  of  a  booth  in  the  fair ; 
and  it  will  bo  perceived  that  they  were  solid 
erections  of  timber,  walled  and  roofed  \vith  planks, 
and  perfectly  weather-proof.  In  tliis  booth  '  Faux's 
dexterity  of  hand'  is  displayed,  as  well  as  a 
'  famous  posture-master,'  whose  evolutions  are 
exhibited  m  a  picture  outside  the  show.  Faux 
was  the  Robert  Uoudin  of  his  day,  and  is  recorded 
to  have  died  worth  £10,000,  which  he  had 
accumulated  during  his  career.  TKe  Gcnttcman'i 
Magazine  for  February  1731,  tells  us  that  tho 
Algerine  ambassadors  visited  him,  and  at  their 
request  he  shewed  them  a  view  of  Algiers,  'and 
raised  up  an  apple-tree  which  bore  ripe  apples  in 
less  than  a  minute's  time,  which  several  of  the 
company  tasted  of.'  There  was  abundance  of  other 
shows  to  gratify  the  great  British  public;  wild 
beasts,  monsters,  learned  pigs,  dwari's,  giants,  d  hoo 
genu*  omn*  abounded.     'A  prodigious  monster' 
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ia  advertised,  '  with  one  head  and  two  distinct 
bodies;'  and  'An  admimblo  work  of  nature,  a 
woman  ha%'ing  three  breasts.'  Then  tbei«  was  to 
be  seen,  '  A  child  olire,  about  a  year  and  a  half  old, 
that  has  three  legs.'  It  appears  that  nobility  and 
even  royalty  patronised  these  sights,  thus  '  The  toll 
E^sex  woman,'  in  the  reign  of  George  I.,  '  had  the 
honour  to  shew  herself  before  their  Royal  High- 
nesses the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  the 
rest  of  the  royal  fiunily,  last  Bartholomew  Fair.' 
A  distinguished  visitor  is  seen  in  our  last  engraving 
decorated  with  the  ribbon  and  star  of  the  Qarter. 
The  figure  is  by  some  supposed  to  represent  the 
premier,  Sir  Robert  Wolpolc,  who  was  a  frequent 
visitor  to  the  fair ;  his  attention  is  directed  to 
Paul's  booth  by  an  attendant ;  but  these  figures 
may  be  intended  to  depict  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  visited  the  fair  in  company  with  Rich,  the 
manager  nud  actor,  who  did  duty  as  cicerone  on 
the  occasion. 

The  licence  and  riot  which  characterised  the 
proceedings  in  Smithfield,  at  last  aroused  the  civic 
authorities,  and  after  much  rioting  and  many 
ineffectual  attempts,  the  fair  was  again  limited  to 
three  days'  duration,  by  a  resolution  of  the  court 
of  common  councU  in  1708.  The  theatrical  booths 
were  still  important  features  in  the  fair,  and  in 
1715,  we  hear  of  'one  great  playhouse  erected  for 
the  king's  players — the  booth  is  the  largest  that 
ever  was  built.'  During  the  run  of  the  Begaar's 
Opera,  it  was  reproduced  by  Rayner  and  Pullen'a 
company  at  the  fair.  In  1728,  Lee  and  Harper 
produced  a  ballad-opera  on  the  adventure.'!  of  Jack 
Shoppard,  and  in  1730,  another  devoted  to  the 
popular  hero — Robin  Hood.  Dramatic  entertain- 
ments ultimately  declined,  but  monstrosities  never 
failed,  and  gratified  the  Londoners  to  the  Inst  day 
of  the  existence  of  the  fair.  Pig-faced  ladies  were 
advertised,  if  not  seen;  but  learned  pigs  were 
never  wanting,  who  could  do  sums  in  arithmetic, 
toll  fortunes  by  cards,  &c.  Wild-beast  showa 
ended  in  being  the  principal  attraction,  thoucli 
they  were  the  most  expensive  exhibitions  in  the 
fair  ;  a  shilling  being  charged  for  admission. 

The  mayor  endeavoured  to  stem  the  irregulari- 
ties of  the  fair  in  1769,  by  appointing  seventy-two 
officers  to  keep  the  peace  and  prevent  gambling, 
as  well  08  to  hinder  tlie  performance  of  plays  and 
puppet-shovrs.  In  1776,  the  mayor  refused  per- 
mission to  erect  booths  at  all,  which  occadoned 
great  rioting.  Some  ycara  before  this,  the  deputy- 
mfttahal  lost  his  life  in  endeavouring  to  eiuorce 
order  in  the  fair.  The  most  dangerous  riotcra  were 
a  body  of  blackguanls,  who  termed  themselves 
'  Lady  Holland's  Mob,'  and  assembled  to  proclaim 
the  fair  after  their  own  fashion,  the  night  before 
the  mayor  did  so.  Hone  says,  'the  year  1822 
was  the  last  year  wherein  they  appeared  in  any 
alarming  force,  and  then  the  imnatcs  of  the  houses 
they  asMile<l,  or  before  which  they  paraded,  were 
aroused  and  kept  in  terror  by  their  violence.  In 
Skinner  Street  especially,  they  rioted  undisturbed 
until  between  three  and  four  in  the  morning  :  at 
one  period  that  morning,  their  number  was  not 
loss  than  five  thousand,  but  it  varied  as  parties 
wrnit  off  or  CAme  in  to  and  from  the  assault  of 
other  places.  Their  force  was  so  overwhelming;, 
that  the  patrol  and  watchmen  feared  to  intcrfero, 
and  the  riot  continued  till  Lhey  hod  exhausted 
their  fury.' 
S06 


The  lust  royal  visit  to  the  fair  took  place  in 
1778,  when  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Gloucester 
rode  through  it.  Flockton's  puppets  were  at  this 
time  a  great  attraction.  Mr  Lane,  'Lis  majesty's 
conjuror,'  and  Mr  Robinson,  'conjuror  to  the 
queen,'  divided  the  attention  of  amateurs  of  their 
art.  Polito's  '  (Jrand  collection  of  wild  beasts '  were 
brought  from  Exeter  Change ;  '  The  famous  ram 
with  six  legs,'  '  The  unicorn  ram,' '  The  performing- 
serpents,'  and  other  wonders  in  natural  history, 
also  invited  visitors  ;  as  well  as  'A  surprisiDg  large 
fish,'  affirmed  to  have  '  had  in  her  belly,  when 
found,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  mackereL' 

When  Hone  visited  the  fair  in  1825,  he  saw,  in 
a  penny-show,  the  mermaid  which  had  been  exlii- 
bited  about  a  year  before  in  Piccadilly,  at  the 
charge  of  half-a-crown  each  person.  This  imiws- 
ture  was  a  hideous  combination  of  a  dried  monkey's 
head  and  body,  and  the  tail  of  a  fish,  believed  to 
have  been  manufactured  on  the  coast  of  China, 
and  exhibited  as  the  product  of  the  seas  there.* 
George  Cruikshank  has  preserved  ita  features,  and 
we  are  tempted  to  reproduce  his  spirited  ctcning; 
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'A  more  with  seven  feet'  was  a  Ivtus  natunt  also 
tlien  exhibited,  giants  and  dwarfs  of  coone 
abounded,  as  they  ever  do  at  fairs  I 

Atkin's  and  Wombwell's  menageries  were  the 
gre-it  shows  of  the  fair  in  its  expiring  glory.  They 
still  charged  the  high  price  of  one  shilling  admis- 
sion. Richardson's  theatre  was  the  only  successful 
rival  in  price  and  popularity — hero  was  a  charge  of 
boxes  S«.,  pit   li.,  goUery  Od. ;  but  the  deluded 

*  Tliia  wu  in  the  rammor  o{  1S22,  and  afterwards, 
when  the  price  was  reduced  to  a  ihiUing,  a  contcmporsrf 
journal  descriljcd  it  as  '  now  the  gre&t  aoa]-c«  of  attTftction 
in  the  Itritiah  metropolis ;  nnd  thjvfl  to  foox  hundred 

pcnnlo  rfV<  n-  iliiv  ixv  flioir  Oiillin?-  pftrh.  tn  <*!■«  4  (lixiriDit- 


il<'  'It  Ittr   ik^hu 

•  n.il   'il'l.'  ;ir    u 


tlui.; 


I 


I 
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exclufiivcs  who  paid  for  box  or  pit  seats,  found  on 
enterine  only  a  steep  row  of  plonks  elevated  above 
each  other  in  front  of  the  stage,  without  any  di»- 
tinction  of  parties,  or  anytliing  to  prevent  those  on 
the  top  row  from  falling  between  tlie  support*  to 
the  bottom !  Here,  in  the  couree  of  a  quarter  of 
on  hour,  a  melodrama,  with  a  ghost  and  several 
mnrdets — a  comic  song  by  way  of  interlude,  and 
a  ptuitomime — ^were  aU  got  tuvuch  to  admiring 
and  crowded  audiencea ;  by  which  the  manager 
died  rick*  Richardson  was  also  proprietor  of 
another  ' show'  in  the  fair;  this  was  'The beautiful 
spotted  negro  boy,'  a  child  whose  skin  was  naturally 
mottled  witli  black,  and  whose  form  has  been  care- 
folly  delineated  in  a  good  engraving,  here  copied. 


THK  SPOTTED  BOY. 

He  was  a  child  of  amiable  manners,  much  attached 
to  Uichardson,  who  behaved  with  great  kindncas 
towanl  him  ;  consequently  both  of  them  were  in 
high  favour  with  the  publicf  He  was  the 
hut  of  the  great  natural  curiosities  exhibited 
there,  for  the  fair  gradually  dwindled  to  death, 

•  Mr  Ocoigs  Daniel,  in  Us  Merrit  Enffiand  in   the 

OMen  Time,  tm  :  '  The  following  acooont  of  Bartholo- 

a«»  Fair  rooeipta,  in  1S2H,  may  bo  rolled  on.     Womb- 

*ell'i    Menagerie,    £17C«;    Atkin'»  ditto,  A'lOOO;    and 

Kchnrdjon'i  Theatre,  i!  1200— the  price  to  each   being 

wpcnoe.    Morgan'i  Henagorie,  £IfiO;  adminsion.  three- 

Pfiioc.    Balls,  t«0;    Ballard,  £89;    Keye«,£20;    Fraier, 

'"'    ■"    .  £iO;  Pig-faced  Lady,  £100;  Order's  Head, 

«CM  Juggler's,  laO;  Fat  Boy  and  Girl,  £140; 

r,  fiaoTuiorama  of  Navarino,  £G0;   Scotch 

I.    The  admiiodon  to  the  lant  twelve  shows 

0  twopence  to  one  halfpenny.' 

; ..,.  tcmnrfcablo  child  was  born  in  tho  island  of  St 
^jooejii,  in  18(W ;  hi«  parents  were  natirci  of  Africa,  and 
^.Hack;   the  child's  skin  and  hair  were  spotted  or 

1  oTcr  dark-brown  and  whit*- ;  it  was  bronght 
irhcn  only  fifteen  months  old,  and  an  arrange- 

.  1<!  with  Kichardaon  for  it*  exhibition.      TbB 

juuwiau,  took  an  airoetionate  interest  in  tho  chiW,  and 

U  eliriiteoed  Geo.  Alex.  Gratton.     It  lived  to  tho 

•our  fcarn  and  tUreo-fiiiiirtcm,  and  was  buried  at 

^ilow,  ill  Unrkin-li;uu"hiro,  where  a  monument 

4  <e  noDid  its  death  and  Bichardson's  attach- 


opposed  by  the  civic  authorities  and  all  decent 
people,  ft  was  at  one  time  resolved  to  refuse 
all  permission  to  remove  stones  from  pavement 
or  roadway,  for  the  erection  of  booths ;  but 
the  showmen  evaded  the  restriction  by  sticking 
their  poles  in  hirge  and  heavy  tubs  of  earth.  Then 
iigh  ground-i«nt8  wer«  fixed,  which  proved  more 
effectual ;  and  in  1860,  when  the  mayor  went  as 
usual  to  Clothfair-cata  to  proclaim  the  opening 
of  the  fair,  he  found  nothing  awaiting  to  rnoke  it 
worth  that  trouble.  No  mayor  went  after,  and 
until  1855,  the  year  of  its  suppression,  the  pro- 
clamation was  lead  by  a  deputy. 


AUGUST  25. 

St  EbU  or  Tabbs,  riigin  and  abbea^  683.  St  Gregory, 
abbot  and  confessor,  776.     8t  Iiooiii^  king  of  Franca, 

1270. 

Bom. — Charles  Etienno  Lonis  Camus,  mathematician 
auil  author,  1699,  Criq/  en  Brie, 

Died. — Qmtianus,  Roman  emperor,  aaaaasinated,  3S3, 
Li/on ;  Louis  IX.  of  France  (St  Louis),  1270,  Tunit, 
Africa;  Henry  TIL, emperor  of  Oermany,  IZH, Sienna; 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  queen  of  Henry  VL  of  England,  14S2, 
France ;  Dr  David  Hartley,  philosopher  (Obtenialiont 
oit  Man),  17C7,  Bath;  Thomsa  ChatUrton,  poet,  1770, 
Iiondon;  David  Humo,  philosopher  and  historian,  1770, 
Edinbttrgh ;  James  Walt,  celeltated  improver  of  the 
»team-engine,  1819,  Jleathficid,  near  Birminqham ;  Sir 
WUiiam  Ilcrschel,  eminent  astronomer,  1822,  Slmigh; 
D^uiiel  Stoort,  noted  improver  of  the  newspaper-proas, 
1840. 

CHATTERTON. 

The  crowd  through  which  we  had  to  elbow  our 
way,  a  few  years  ago,  at  the  Manchester  Art 
Exhibition,  in  order  to  cat  a  sight  of  the  picture 
of  Chatterton,  lying  on  his  bed  in  his  little  London 
garret,  set  us  thinking.  It  was  not  from  any 
absolute  merit  in  the  picture,  though  that  was 
great,  tliat  it  attracted  so  many  eyes.  How  was  it 
tlien  ?  No  doubt  the  morbid  feeling,  wliich  pushes 
through  a  crowd,  to  see  the  mangled  remains  of 
some  traveller  killed  by  an  accident,  drew  some  ; 
doubtless  that  fondness  for  the  horrible,  which 
leo/ls  women  to  read  all  the  tragic  tales  iu  news- 
papers, to  the  neglect  of  brilliant  leading  articles, 
drew  many  more  ;  but  in  every  connoisseur,  more 
or  less,  there  must  have  been  mixed  up  o  human 
sympathy  with  genius,  and  an  interest  in  its  fate, 
whicli  tno  pitifulness  of  the  sad  history  of  the 
nmr\-ellous  boy  roused  into  activity. 

Thomas  Chatterton  was  bom  in  Bristol,  on  the 
20th  of  November  1752.  His  father  was  succes- 
sively a  writing-mastor,  one  of  the  cathedral  choir, 
and  master  of  a  free  school  in  the  city,  and  died  a 
short  time  before  Chatterton  was  boni ;  his  mother, 
after  her  husband's  death,  supfKirtod  herself  by 
sewing,  and  keeping  a  small  day-school.  She  seems 
to  have  l)ecn  a  very  worthy  and  respectable  person : 
beyond  her  fondness  for  her  son,  wo  hear  little  of 
her. 

The     boy,    at  first    mistaken    for    a   donee. 

finally  learned  his  letters  from  an  old  illuminated 

manuscript :  then  n  change  took  place  in  him,  and 

at  eight  ycora  old,  it  is  said,  he  would  nwd  without 
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tii-ging,  aiui  read  anything  and  everything,  from 
jaoming  till  uight. 

Ho  was  a  moping  boy.  He  would  shut  himself 
up  in  his  bedroom,  and  cared  for  no  compaiiions. 
Sometimes,  he  would  burst  into  tears  ;  at  others, 
store  in  some  one's  face  for  many  minutvs  together, 
without  appearing  to  observe  them.  There  were 
neighbours  wise  enough  to  see  madness  in  these 
peculiarities,  but  none  who  dLscemed  the  self- 
absorption  of  genius.  Indeed,  until  the  lad  was 
dead,  no  one  seems  to  have  regarded  his  eccen- 
tricities in  thot  light. 

In  August  1760,  being  nearly  eight  years  of  age, 
Chatterton  was  admitted  into  a  Bristol  charity- 
school.  While  here,  he  would  express  disgust  at 
being  taught  nothing  but  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  and  privately,  though  not  neglecting 
echool-tasks,  turned  his  attention  to  other  studies. 


CHATTZRTOX. 

He  read  incessantly,  and  omongst  other  acquire- 
ments, made  himnell'  an  adept  in  heraldry.  And 
when  he  cotdd,  he  haunted  the  buildings  and  tlie 
meadows  of  St  Mary  RedcUtfe,  where  he  would 
lie  and  look  fixedly  at  the  church,  as  if  he  were 
'  in  a  kind  of  trance,'  Ho  betrayed  an  intense 
lovo  of  evcrj'thing  which  was  old.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  speculate  as  to  what  civilising  influences 
the  advantages  of  a  classical  education,  if  he 
had  been  so  favoured,  would  have  exercised  over 
him. 

Before  he  had  been  at  this  school  tliree  years, 
certain  poems  made  their  appearance.  Some  verses 
of  liis,  on  a  sacred  subject,  figured  in  Felix  Farlerft 
liri$toi  Journal  for  January  8,  17b'3  ;  in  less  than  a 
year  after  this  he  indulged  a  satirical  vein,  to  the 
exposure  of  hypocrisv.  He  was  a  precocious  boy, 
and  his  genius  developed  itaelf  with  astounding 
rapidity. 

Chatterton's  next  feat  was  to  provide  Mr  Burgiim, 
a  pewterer,  and  '  fond  of  talkinig  about  hi.s  family,' 
with  the  following  document :  ^Account  of  tltt family 
of  tlu  Dt  Berghamt,  from  Iht  Norman  Conmutt  to 
UiU  Hint,  collected  from  Original  Rtcordt,  Tmma- 
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men*  RolU,  and  the  Heraldt  of  March  and  Garters^ 
liecordji.  By  Thomas  Chatterton.'  This  account, 
though  unfinished,  gave  great  satisfaction,  and 
procured  Chatterton  five  shillings  ;  upon  which  ho 
produced  a  continuation  of  it  to  the  time  of  Charles 
II.,  at  which  point  he  paused.  In  this  last  portion, 
appeared  the  name  of  a  poet,  John  de  Bergham, 
and,  as  a  specimen  of  his  style,  a  poem,  The 
Bomaunte  of  the  Onyghte,  with  a  modem  rendering. 
Where  did  this  poem  come  from?  it  was  asked. 
Chatterton  answered — from  the  manuscripts  and 
old  parchments,  which  his  father  had  taken  from 
the  chest  colled  Canynge's  chest,  in  St  Mary 
Redcliffe's.  That  his  lather  had  taken  such 
manuscripts  was  a  knowai  fact,  and  that  Chat- 
terton had  the  remains  of  them  locked  up  in 
liis  garret,  was  admitted  by  his  mother  and 
sister :  yet  when  foolish  Mr  Burgum  went  up  to 
London  with  liis  pedigree  to  the  Herald's  oUice, 
after  Chatterton's  deatn,  it  appears  that  he  was 
laughed  at. 

On  the  Ist  of  July  1767,  Chatterton  was  made 
apprentice  to  Mr  Lambert,  an  attorney.  He  slept 
with  the  footboy,  and  took  his  meals  with  the 
servants,  and  he  never  liked  the  place  ;  he  was 
very  proud.  But  he  had  not  much  employment ; 
BO  be  pored  over  Spenser,  and  Chaucer,  and  old 
English  chronicles,  and  scribbled  satirical  poems 
of  a  loose,  irreligious  tendency.  Chatterton  has 
been  charged  iritu  dissolute  habits,  and  Maason, 
in  liis  Story  of  the  Year  1770,  produces  a  curious 
proof  that  there  was  some  ground  for  the  charge, 
so  far  as  regarded  some  female  companion  ;  but 
little,  if  anything,  hiis  been  clearly  established. 
His  habits  were  regular,  Ms  diet  simple,  his 
intimate  friends  few  ;  let  any  precocious  boy  of 
si.\teen,  who  neverhad  a  father,  whose  moral  training 
has  been  deficient,  and  whose  too  prj'ing  intellect 
has  ranged  through  so  many  books  for  and  ugainst 
religion,  that  it  leans  to  infiJehty — if  he  finds 
himself  with  strong  passions,  and  without  sin,  first 
cast  a  stone. 

In  September  1768,  Chatterton  blazed  out  into 
notoriety.  A  new  bridge  superseded  an  old  one, 
with  appropriate  ceremonies,  and  to  Felix  Farlaft 
Uristol  Journal  a  certain  Dunhelmus  Bristoliensis 
contributed  a  '  Description  of  the  Mayor's  first 
p.'issing  over  the  Old  Bridge,  taken  from  on  old 
Manuscript.'  Astonished  anti(]u:irians  besieged  the 
editor,  and  Dunhelmus  Bristoliensis  turned  out  to 
be  Thomas  Chatterton.  The  original  was  demanded, 
and  Dunhelmus  prevaricated.  Upon  this  the  boy 
was  treated  roughly  ;  till,  drawing  himself  up  to 
the  height  of  his  proud  self-assurance,  he  referred 
them  to  those  same  old  rclica  in  his  garret,  and 
obstinately  retained  the  key. 

The  attention  which  he  excited  by  these  matten 
introduced  Chatterton  to  the  pewtcrcr's  partner,  a 
Mr  Catcott,  and  to  Mr  Barrett,  a  surgeon,  both 
respectable  men,  and  the  latter  at  the  time  busy 
compiUng  a.  history  of  Bristol.  From  the  stores  in 
the  garret  the  boy  suppbed  both  these  worthy 
literati  with  matter  at  once  curious  and  valuable. 
Mr  Catcott  was  furnished  with  The  Bridtove 
Tragedy,  Raiwlo/*  Epitaph,  and  ollui-  piocea  of 
ancient  poctrv,  by  1  homos  I  ir«at« 

til  '  Maistre  Canynge,'  the  V'  of  St 

Marj' Rcdcliffe,  and  qnondair 
and    Mr    Barrett    with    intt  , 

hitherto    ouknown,    to  be    u^ed  m  iu:;    tu.* 
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Some  Bpcciniens  of  the  original  parchment*  were 
also  produced  in  the  boy's  more  generous  moments, 
nnd  were  never  in  the  least  suspected,  ulthough,  as 
it  Appears,  their  antiquity  will  wash  off  with  a 
Bponge. 

But  ere  long  the  ambitious  boy  grew  much 
dJiiaatisfied  with  BristoL  His  friends  remunerated 
liim,  indeed,  but  inadequately ;  and  as  ho  had  a 
deep  affection  for  his  mother  and  sister,  and  a 
cunons  desire  to  provide  them  with  articles  of 
dress  better  than  their  wont,  he  tried  other  means 
of  raiEing  funds  and  becoming  a  notoriety.  He 
lir«t  expresses  his  dissatisfaction  with  Mr  Catcott 
by  abttlebill: 

Mr  O.  Catcott, 

To  the  exoTB.  of  T.  Rowley, 

To  pleasure  rec''  in  read,  his  Historic 

works,         .        .        £5    6    0 
-  his  poetic  works,  .        .550 


£10  10    0 


HaTing  given  vent  to  his  spleen  by  this  humorous 
document,  which  was  probably  never  sent,  nor 
meant  t-j  1)«  sent,  he  ^vrote  to  Dodsley,  the  London 
publi-ilier.  The  old  parchments,  it  seems,  hotl 
proved  by  this  time  so  productive,  that  he  had  by 
liim  quite  a  stock  of  poems  by  Thomas  Rowley ; 
these  he  offered  to  Dodsley  for  publication.  But 
nothing  could  be  mode  of  Dodsley.  Upon  which 
it  occurred  to  Chatterton  that  Horace  Walpole, 
recently  much  deceived  in  certain  poems,  styled 
Oaston's,  which  the  boy  had  read,  might  feci  an 
interest  in  Rowley  ;  upon  which  a  correspondence 
was  commenced.  He  began  by  sending  Walpole  a 
aurios  of  notices  of  ancient  painters,  for  his  Hittory 
of  Painting,  and  receives  a  letter  of  thanks.  Upon 
Uiis  he  sends  other  notices,  and  also  accounts  of 
hitherto  unknown  poeti,  with  specimens  of  their 
style,  and  the  mind  of  Walpole  became  uneasy. 
Ncvertlieless  he  waited,  to  see  if  any  fresh  materiid 
woidd  turn  up  ;  upon  which  Cliatterton,  growing 
indignant  at  It  Walpole's  delay,  and  character- 
istically attributing  the  apparent  neglect  to  his 
having  confessed  himself  a  poor  woman's  son, 
demanded  his  manuscripts.  The  author  of  The 
CaitU  of  Otranio  at  once  returned  them,  with  a 
letter  of  advice  about  the  extreme  vilences  of 
literary  forging. 

Dunng  this  time  the  apprentice's  views  on 
religious  subjects  underwent  further  changes.  Ho 
fiiudly  rejected  Christianity,  though  not  irre- 
ligiously. The  man  who  draws  and  carries  in  his 
pocket  articles  of  bcbef,  entirely  for  his  own 
private  use,  is  in  our  opinion  a  religious  man. 
Buch  a  document,  in  Cliatterton's  handwriting, 
and  much  soiled,  may  bo  seen  in  the  Briti^i 
Mnseom.  Chatterton  also,  during  this  period, 
fonued  a  connection  with  a  London  magazine,  nnd 
wrot«  a  considembla  quantity  of  verse,  chielly 
Mtirical. 

Early  in  1770,  Chatterton  was  dismissed  from 
th*  service  of  MJ  Lamixirt,  and  the  occasion  was 
this:  In  some  strange  humour  of  mind,  made  up 

'  -  '  •-• --  '  spleen,  with  a  temporary 

intinaity,  lunacy,  under 

,1  i-  I'lxiured,  he  penned  a 

«''»•:;  s  will,  and  '  wrot« 

,  _^  mlay,  in  the  ntmost 


dLitrcss  of  mind.'  This  will  lie  enclosed  in  a 
letter  to  a  Mr  Clayfield,  with  information  that  the 
writer,  by  the  time  it  should  reach  that  gentleman, 
would  '  be  no  more.'  In  some  way  or  other  this 
letter  fell  into  Mr  Lambert's  hands,  and  a  boy  of 
seventeen,  who  could  me<litate  suicide,  was  con- 
sidered much  too  dangerous  an  indiridual  to  be 
retained  in  the  house. 

What  object  Chatterton  had  in  composing  this 
will,  or  whether,  '  between  12  and  2  o'clock,'  he 
was  really  in  earnest  about  putting  an  end  to  his 
life,  must  remain  an  unsolved  problem  ;  but  cer- 
tainly a  more  singular  document  we  never  read. 
He  satirises  a  few  friends,  in  some  fifty  lines  of 
verse ;  gives  directions  about  his  body  and  toml> 
stone;  furnishes  inscriptions  for  the  latter  in 
French,  Latin,  and  English  ;  describes  how  his 
arms  are  to  be  quartered  ;  leaves  Mr  Catcott  his 
'  vigour  and  fire  of  youth  ;'  the  Rev.  >lr  Camplin 
his  humility;  his  moderation  'to  the  politicians 
on  both  sides  of  the  question  ;'  and  so  on.  Gleams 
of  pathetic  earnestness  flash  at  intervals  tlm>ugh 
the  solemn  banter : 

'  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Mr  Matthew  Mease,  a 
mourouig-ring,  with  this  motto — 

Ala$,  poor  Cliatterton/ 
girovided  he  pays  for  it  himself.' 

'  I  leave  my  mother  and  sister  to  the  protection  of 
my  friends,  if  I  have  any.' 

And  one  of  his  epitaphs,  which,  in  fact,  was  after- 
wards adopted  for  his  monument  in  Bristol,  ma 
thus: 

'  To  the  Memory  of 

THOMAS  CHvVTTERTON. 

Reader,    judge   not;    if  thou    art   a    Christian, 

believe  that  he  shall  be  judged  by  a  superior 

Power :  to  that  Power  a!one  is  he  now 

ouswerablc.' 

However,  tho  end  was  not  yet,  for  Chatterton 
went  to  London — with  a  friendly  group,  to  see  him 
start,  let  us  mention,  though  it  may  seem  some- 
wliat  of  a  reproach  to  hia  pride — and  having  found 
lodgings  in  Shorcditch — which  he  afterwards 
changed  for  No.  4  Brook  Street,  Holbom — pro- 
ceeded with  great  assurance  to  look  up  his  London 
correspondents — Dodsley  and  others.  Chattcrton's 
London  career  only  extended  over  four  montlis, 
and  the  records  of  his  life  during  that  perio<l  are 
obscure  and  untrustworthy.  It  is  true  that  he 
sent  glowing  descriptions  of  his  rising  fame  to 
friends  in  Bristol ;  it  is  true  that  he  found  money 
to  purchaoe  useless  articles  of  finery  for  his  mother 
and  sister  ;  and  also  that  he  did  hia  utmost  to  form 
profitable  connections  ;  but  that  any  large  amount 
of  success  or  remimeration  encouraged  his  extra- 
ordinary efforts,  is  more  than  doubtiuL  He  wrote 
political  letters  '  on  both  sides,'  and  uumerotis 
articles  in  prose  and  verse.  At  one  time  he  seemed 
in  a  fair  way  to  fame,  for  Beckford,  lord  mayor, 
received  him  with  favour,  and  allowed  him  to 
dedicate  an  essay  to  him  ;  but  before  the  esiiay 
could  appear,  Beckford  died.  The  accounts  sent 
home  to  friemls  and  relatives  were  probably 
chietly  intended  to  produce  an  impression  that 
he  could  well  affonl  to  live  without  Bristol  help. 
A*  an  evidence  of  his  scanty  resources,  we  find 
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a  small  memorandiun  extracted  from  his  pocket^ 
book : 

Received  to  May  23,  of  Mr  Hamilton, 

for  Middlesex,        .        .  £1  II  6 

ofR 12  3 

of  Fell,  for  the  Contnliad 

[some  250  lines],  .  10  6 
of  Mr  Hamilton,  for  Candedas 

and  Foreign  journal,      .  2  0 

ofMrFeU,       ....  10  6 

Middlesex  Journal,    .        .  8  6 

MrHamilton,/orl6«onp«(!!),  10  6 

£i  15~£> 

There  is  tolerably  clear  proof  that  when  he  had 
sent  home  tlie  finery  for  his  mother  and  sister, 
and  llie  pipe  for  his  tjrandmothcr,  Chatterton  did  not 
find  himself  many  shillings  in  pocket.  At  lenclli 
work  failed  him.  Ere  long  he  began  to  starve.  He 
erew  so  sickly  and  famished  in  appearance,  that  his 
landlady,  as  also  a  neighbour,  ventured,  in  spite  of 
ills  pride,  to  offer  him  a  meaL  These  iO-managed 
charities  he  indignantly  refused.  Once  only,  when 
the  invitation  must  have  been  made  with  peculiar 
delicacy,  did  he  sit  down  nt  another's  table.  Day 
after  diy  he  remained  shut  up  in  his  room,  and 
said  he  was  not  hungry ;  and,  on  the  morning  of 
the  25th  of  August  1770,  ho  was  found  lying  on  his 
bed,  stiff  and  cold,  with  remains  of  arsenic  between 
his  teeth.  He  was  interred,  after  the  inquest,  in  the 
pauper's  burial-ground  :  at  least  so  it  was  believed, 
tout  after-evidence  went  far  to  prove  that  his  body 
vras  removed  to  Bristol,  and  secretly  stowed  away 
in  the  churchvard  of  St  Mary  Redcliffe,  It  will 
be  remarked  tliat  the  Ufe  of  Chatterton,  filled  as 
it  was  with  incident  and  a  variety  of  works, 
extended  to  only  seventeen  years  and  three- 
quarters. 

Pride  will  ruin  (mgels,  we  are  told,  and  pride 
destroyed  Chatterton,  who  was  not  by  any  means  an 
angel.  He  exhibited  in  his  career  extraordinary 
recklessness  about  the  little  niceties  of  liteniry 
morality.  He  could  write,  as  we  have  seen,  '  on 
either  side '  of  a  question  ;  he  could  corrupt  learned 
histories  by  forged  documents  ;  he  could  invent 
pedigrees  ;  he  could  put  his  case  in  a  letter,  ea  he 
wished  it  to  appear,  without  in  the  least  being 
impeded  by  the  stubborn  facts ;  all  which  things, 
nevertheless,  seem  to  us  signs,  not  so  much  of  a 
comipt  nature,  as  of  a  nature  too  rapidly  developed 
in  the  midst  of  corruption,  without  adequate  bias  of 
moral  training,  joined  to  a  pride  of  utelloctual 
power,  which  led  him  to  unloosen  for  himself  all 
the  ties  of  religion,  and  to  despise  his  fellow-beings. 

We  say,  to  forge  documents  and  invent  pedigreos. 
Wc  have  traced  the  course  of  Chatterton  s  literary 
life  without  comment,  and  much  controveisr  raged 
after  his  death  as  to  tne  genuineness  of  the  bowlev 
poems ;  but  now  the  fact  is  universally  admitted, 
that  Chatterton  himself  was  Thomas  Rowlev.  It  ia 
indeed  difficult  to  read  the  poems,  with  tLe  least 
previous  suspicion,  without  feeling  the  fact  of  their 
modemncss  take  irresistible  hold  upon  us.  Ther»>  is 
nothing  ancient  about  them,  except  (1  ', 

and  at  times  the  phraseology.    The  gr  ;  v' 

is.  how  did  he  write  themi     By  ino<'  l 

his  faster  ;  in  the  Iledcliffo  m«adow*,  s:>  •: ; 

and  both  statemonU  are  true.    En 

Bonis — on  outer,  which  all  men  &i- 
which  he  hides.  Every  man  liv 
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relative  life,  to  suit  his  friends,  his  circumstances, 
his  baser  nature  ;  and  an  essential  life,  which  is  his 
real  life.  The  inner  soul  and  essential  life  of 
Chatterton  brooded  purely  and  intensely  over 
visions  of  noble  truth  and  exquisite  beauty,  which 
he  felt  that  he  could  share  with  none  ;  and  these, 
to  keep  them  pure,  he  clothed  in  antique  form  ; 
his  outer  and  relative  life  led  him  to  scatter 
round  him,  carelessly  and  recklessly,  the  lighter 
prmiucts  of  his  pen,  such  as  expressed  the  baser  and 
evanescent  passion  or  weakness  of  the  moment,  and 
which  seemed  to  him  good  enough  for  those  for 
whom  they  were  intended. 


* 


THE   MONTYON   PRIZE   FOB  TIBTUE. 

On  the  2&th  of  August  1823,  took  pkce  one  of 
those  distributions  ol  the  Montyon  prizes  which 
form  so  pleasant  a  feature  in  the  social  condition  of 
France  The  Baron  de  Montyon,  or  Mouthvou, 
was  a  wealthy  man,  who,  during  the  second  holt  of 
the  last  century,  occupietl  a  distinguished  place  in  the 
estimation  of  his  coimtiTmen  ;  chiefly  in  various 
judicial  capacities,  in  which  his  probity  and  honour 
were  universally  admitted.  He  established,  at 
various  periods  of  his  life,  no  less  than  eight 
prizes,  to  be  awarded  to  worthy  recipients  by  the 
Acodemie  des  Sciences,  the  AcadfJnue  Fnuifaise, 
and  the  FacnltiS  de  Medicine.  They  were  briefly 
as  follows:  In  1780,  he  invested  12,000  fames, 
the  interest  to  be  spent  as  an  annual  prize 
for  inventions  and  discoveries  useful  in  the  arts. 
In  1782,  he  invested  an  equal  sum,  for  an  annual 
priae  for  any  literary  work  likely  to  be  most  useful 
to  society  ;  and  a  ainulor  one  for  lessening  the 
imhealtluness  of  tnides  and  manufactures.  In  1 783, 
another  of  equal  amount  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
of  Poiton  and  Berri  ;  one  for  assisting  poor  men  of 
letters ;  one  for  simplifying  certain  special  mechani- 
cal arts  ;  and  one  for  rewarding  acts  of  virtue  among 
the  poor.  In  1787,  and  subsequent  years,  he  estab- 
lislied  other  prizes — all  for  good  and  worthy  objects. 
Tlio  revolution  drove  him  to  Switzerland,  and 
then  to  England,  whence  ho  did  not  rotom  to 
France  till  1815.  His  prize  for  virtue  hod  been 
suppressed  by  the  revolutionists ;  but  he  took 
care,  by  his  will,  to  remodel  it  on  a  permanent  and 
enlarged  basis.  This  cood  man  died  in  1820,  ut 
the  advanced  ago  of  eighty-seven. 

The  distribution  in  1823  will  serve  as  well  aa 
ony  other,  to  shew  the  mode  in  which  the  Montyon 
prize  for  virtue  is  awarded.  Five  prizes  were  given 
to  five  persons — four  women  ond  one  man.  One 
of  the  women,  although  her  husband  earned 
but  sixteenpence  o  day,  had  token  into  her  house 
and  supported  a  poor  destitute  female  neighbour. 
Another,  a  milliner,  had  for  twelve  veaw  supported 
the  mistress  under  whom  she  hail  served  as  on 
apprentice;  and  who  was  alHicted  with  an  incurable 
niidady.  A  tliird  had,  in  a  similar  way,  supported 
for  seventeen  years  a  mistress  under  wnom  she  hud 
acted  as  a  servant,  anil  who  had  fallen  into  abject 
poverty.  A  fourth,  who  was  a  portress,  had  shewn 
her  el  \  lomewbat  mniUr  way.     These 

four  }'  t^jn^jatJtflgHB^  mncB  Mob. 
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to  obtain,  if  pogsible,  soma  property  which  hod 
belonRed  to  her  htuband.  In  thh  she  foiled, 
aod  uie  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  pitch  of  want 
B^canl,  when  a  servant  to  the  Manjuis  de  Steinfort, 
at  Anas,  had  known  the  Chavilliacs  as  penona  of 
•ame  consideration  in  the  place  ;  and  happening 
now  to  meet  the  poor  lady  in  her  adversity,  he 
resolved  to  struggle  for  her  as  weU  as  for  himself, 
Cor  grief  had  made  her  blind  and  helpless.  He 
beKed  coane  food  for  himself^  in  order  that  he 
m^^  hny  better  food  for  her  oat  of  his  small 
incfltningt  as  an  old  clothesman.  She  became  Ul, 
and  occupied  the  only  bed  ho  poaaessed ;  and  he 
•lept  on  a  chair  for  three  months — or  rather  kept 
naolately  awoke  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
id^t,  in  order  that  he  might  attend  upon  the  sick 
lady.  Pain  and  suffering  mode  her  peevish  and 
■oar  of  temper ;  but  he  bore  it  all  patiently,  never 
oooa  depajting  from  his  custom  of  treating  ner  as  a 
Imtf — higher  in  birth  and  natural  condition  than 
*'t*^— ^^  This  life  continued  for  eleven  yean,  she 
being  the  whole  of  the  time  entirely  dependent  on 
that  noble-apiriterl  but  humble  man.  The  lady 
died  in  May  1823.  Becard  gare  a,  small  sum  to  a 
cax^i,  to  offer  up  prayers  for  her  aonl ;  he  carved 
witli  his  own  hands  a  small  wooden  cro«  ;  and  he 
nlaeed  i^  together  with  an  inscription,  on  her  grave. 


the    man    to    whom    the    Academie 

acting   under    the    provisions    of   the 

loeet,  awarded  a  prize  of  fifteen  hundred 

medal,  and  honourable  commmHation 

at  Ae  aHembled  aodfimiciMML 


AUGUST  26. 

pep*  tad  BartTT,  219.    6t  Oebuna, 
8t  Oaaaaaa  (a  ooBMdiaa),  Bsrtjx,  cod  d 
tk  tlwMdM  rf  ft  ilia,  msitjr 


BobrnWdpeb  gbnl  of  Otfoti), 
1C70,  ^MMbM,  Nfifiilt;  Ttiam  AOert, 
t  «<  Qaaa  ^ch^lSUl 
Uti.    lay  Mtt  4*  k  T<«a.  flinlil    ywl  mi 
1«U.  Mmtrid;  Loai  Otam*  Sscfcrilk.  fa» 

tt  ri^lna.  1788,  Pnmtx ;  Kad 

MTlial  ||n^  kiOid.  UM ;  Dr  Adam 

tMm  md   mtia.    IStS,  Bafim 

r;  Itmm  Ml^f*,  es-lda(  «f  Vaamt, 


ion  mt  Tscu'B  uvmwtr  mcmtso  tlltk 

t«p»  4c  Yt^  «r  matt  fiiDy  Lope  Fetiz  de 
Vim  Chiiin,  umr  be  aid  to  eator  tke  dktnirtinii 
afbata  bea  Ike  seat  farmer  aB  aUken  at 

itlUtUiB  IMS, 
if  «•  ■»  to  Mien  Ua 


England.  But  wherever  he  was,  and  whatever 
other  work  he  was  engaged  in,  ho  always  contrivcl 
to  write  poema  and  plays.  After  manv  more 
fluctuations  in  poaition,  he  became  an  eccfcaiastio 
in  1609,  and  oniciated  in  daily  church-ofBcea  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  It  wUl  serve  to  illustrate  Iho 
tone  of  moral  and  social  lii'e  in  Spain,  ut  tliut  lime, 
that  Lope  do  Vega  not  only  continued  to  pour 
forth  playa  with  amazing  ra()idity,  but  that  aoma 
of  them  were  very  licentious  in  character.  Poemi^ 
too,  appeared  in  almost  equal  abuodanco :  soma 
aacred,  some  immoral ;  some  based  upon  his  own 
ideas,  some  in  imitation  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  Tasao, 
or  Boccaccio.  The  words  seemed  to  flow  almost 
apontaneously  from  his  pen  ;  for  not  only  an  hi* 
works  almost  incredibly  numeroua,  bnt  tome  of 
them  are  verv  long.  One,  called  Oalcrmaehia,  or 
the  BatlU  of  the  Cau — in  which  two  cat*  qoanel 
and  fight  about  a  thirds-consists  of  no  Um  tbaa 
S500  verses,  'rather  long,'  as  one  of  his  liio> 
gmpher*  adinita,  'for  a  badinage.'  If  liia  chief 
productions  had  not  been  dramas,  be  would  still 
have  been  one  of  the  most  iirulific  poets  ever 
known  ;  bnt  his  plays  fax  outnumbered  his  poena, 
and  were  the  means  of  giving  somethisg  like 
nationality  to  the  8pani£  drama.  In  1003, 
when  forty-one  years  of  age,  he  fonod  tliot  bia 
dramatic  compositions  reached  the  number  i;f  341 ; 
it  swelled  to  463  in  1609, about  800  in  iei8,De«r]r 
900  in  1619,  1070  in  1624,  and  1800  at  the  tima 
of  his  death  (August  S6)  1639).  Aecordii^  to  ozdi< 
nary  experience,  this  would  be  almoet  iaemdibla ; 
but  we  moat  beliere  that  the  dramas  were  Bioatljr 
Tery  dust  MontalraiL  one  of  the  biflgmphers  of 
Lope  da  Ycea,  itatea  tltat.  while  at  Toledo^  Lope 
wrote  fire  """■««  in  a  fortni^it;  and  tiiat  half 
a  morning  waa  often  enongh  dt  him  to  prodaoe 
an  entire  act  of  a  play.  It  is  aaserted  thtf  *ffaif 
one  of  theae  1800  ^J*  was  acted  in  bis  lifetinik 
No  le«  than  600  of  taem  hare  been  pdsta^  aad 
oecopy  a  idaee  among  the  liteiataxe  of  tiptia. 
Some  of  taem  arc  tntfriiaW  or  abort  tucm  in 
prose;  bat  the  greatet  namner  are  ttmtAim  ia 
wttat,  tofottiy  ia  three  portioaa  or  mHa,  Ol  aa 
oHiervnter  can  it  be  and  Oat  Mapriiiiil  piqn 
fil  tfwtntf-^tx  tfUttto  WUUM9  tanNHMd  nl 
iaO0  and  16«n;  aal  7«t  tbal  hb  ampM 
pliTa  woe  aaiiff  tWee  m  aw 
ggarc  tliat  tine  t0  the  Sfaadah  4 
wamwl,  wkith  kw  beta  nade  ao  *^— ***— ■  to  tise 
^&  W  tfca  mieai  fina  e<  Dm /wm  attl  tba 
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accc}ited.  Circumstances,  however,  prevented  their 
immediate  union ;  the  parties  agreed  to  hold  them- 
selves as  enf;aged,  imd  tlie  duke  set  out  on  a  tour 
on  the  continent,  from  which  he  regularly  corre- 
sponded with  Miss  Chudleigh.  In  the  meantime, 
Captain  Hcrvey,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  came 
forwanl  as  a  suitor,  under  the  auspices  of  Jliss 
C'hudleigh's  aunt,  Mrs  Hanmer,  who  is  said  to  have 
intercepted  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  letters,  and 
otherwise  exerted  her  inilucnee  to  the  utmost  with 
her  niece,  to  induce  her  to  discard  him  for  the 
captain.  A  volatile  and  impetuous  di.oposition, 
guided  apparently  by  no  hi^h  or  abiding  principle, 
induced  Miss  Chudleigh,  without  much  diJlicuJty, 
to  receive  Herve/s  addresses,  and  they  were 
privately  married  at  Loinston,  near  Winchester. 
This  ill-advi.«ed  step  proved  the  foundation  of  all 
Ler  subsequent  perplexities.  Fearing  the  effects 
of  his  fatier's  anger,  Captain  Hervey  dared  not 
venture  to  acknowledge  his  marriajje,  and  his  wife 
had  to  endure  all  the  inconveniences  which  a 
woman  must  submit  to,  who  is  placed  in  such  a 
position.  She  seems  almost  immediately  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  match,  to  have  repented  of 
her  precipitancy.  Indifferenco  was  followed  by 
positive  aversion,  and  though  one  son  was  born 
of  the  union,  who  soon  quilted  the  world,  as  he 
had  entered  it,  in  secrecy  and  obscurity,  a  lasting 
estrangement  took  place  betn'ecn  the  parents. 
Captain  Hervey,  whose  jealousy  was  violently 
excited  by  the  attentions  paid  to  his  wife  as  Miss 
Chudleigh,  gradually  clianged  his  line  of  conduct, 
snd  threatened  to  proclauu  their  marriage  to  the 
public,  vvhilgt  she  became  only  more  determined 
to  find  some  pretext  for  its  legal  dissolution.  Witk 
this  %-ievv,  she  i-s  said  to  have  gained  access  to  the 
register  in  which  her  wedding  was  recorded,  and 
destroyed  the  evidence  of  it,  by  tearing  out  the 
]ea£  The  ofEcialing  clergyman  was  iiow  dead. 
But  not  long  afterwards,  her  husband  succeeded, 
by  the  death  of  his  father,  to  the  earldom  of  Bristol, 
upon  which  a  revulsion  took  jilace  in  her  crooked 
policy,  and  she  contrived,  by  bribing  the  officiating 
clerk,  to  get  her  marrijige  reinsertal  in  the  same 
xegister  from  which  she  had  previously  torn  tho 
record.  So  iai  for  the  first  acts  of  tlus  singular 
drama. 

From  the  aristocratic  circles  amid  which  Miss 
Clnidleigh  reigned  aa  queen,  the  Duke  of  Kingston 
now  stepped  forth,  and  proffered  her  his  hand. 
He  appears  to  have  possessed  many  good  qualities, 
being  mild  and  unassuming  in  lus  manners,  the 
very  reverse  of  his  mistress,  whose  love  of 
admiration  had  been  the  great  occasion  of  her 
errors.  There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  an  illicit 
intercourse  had  subsisted  for  some  time  betwixt 
them ;  but  the  duke's  attachment  to  her  seems  to 
have  been  sincere.  The  Earl  of  Bristol  had  now 
himself  become  desirous  of  severing  his  nuptial 
ties,  and  he  therefore  was  readily  induced  to  concur 
in  a  process  of  jactitation  of  marriage  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  which,  bj'  an  adroit  suppression 
of  evidence,  terminated  in  a  decree  of  nullification. 
The  path  being  thus,  in  their  opinion,  cleared,  the 
union  of  the  duke  and  Miss  Chudleigh  vmf  publicly 
solemnised.  For  some  years  the  ■!  ■ 
all  the  sunshine  of  wealth  and 
when  at  last  her  husband  n  ' 
duke  was  found  to  have  dr-\ 
of  hisyounger  nephews,  excitojur 


and  bequeathing  to  his  wife  the  enjoyment  of  the 
rents  of  the  property  during  her  life.  The  duchess 
being  aware  ot  tho  contents  of  tho  will,  and  of 
certain  restrictions  which  had  been  imposed  on  her 
marrying  again,  had  endeavoured,  though  ineffectu- 
ally, to  procure  before  tho  duke's  death  the 
execution  of  a  more  favourable  deed.  The  elder 
nephew,  whose  claims  to  the  succession  had  been 
ignored,  resolved  to  dispute  the  validity  of  his 
uncle's  wilL  Through  information  received  from  a 
Mrs  Cradock,  who  had  been  one  of  the  witnesses 
to  the  marriage  of  Miss  Chudleigh  with  Captain 
Hcrvey,  and  Imd  afterwards,  as  she  deemed,  neen 
rather  shabbily  treated  by  the  duchess,  he  insti- 
tuted against  the  latter  an  indictment  for  bigamy. 
She  had  previously  to  this  quitted  the  kingdom  for 
tlie  continent,  but  on  receiving  intelligence  of 
these  proceedings,  deemed  it  prudent  to  retnm 
to  England,  to  avoid  an  outlawrv.  The  trial 
commenced  on  15th  April  1776,  be  tore  the  House 
of  Peers,  in  Westminster  Hall,  which  was  filled  by 
a  distingnishetl  audience,  including  Queen  Charlotte 
and  several  members  of  the  royal  family.  Tho 
evidence  of  the  marriage  with  Captain  Hervey 
having  been  produced,  and  the  whole  matter 
carefully  sifted,  the  peers  unanimously  found  the 
duchess  guilty  of  bigamy,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  pronounced  her  guilty 
'  erroneously  but  not  intentionally.'  The  conse- 
quences of  this  sentence  would  liave  been  the 
issuing  of  a  writ  Ne  exeat  regno  to  prevent  her 
quitting  the  country,  but  before  it  could  be 
completed,  she  contrived  to  escape  to  Calais,  from 
which  she  never  returned.  The  heirs  of  the  Duke 
of  Kingston,  lia\-ing  thus  succeeded  in  nullifying 
his  marriage,  now  endeavoured  to  get  his  will  set 
aside  ;  but  in  tlus  they  were  thoroughly  unsuccess- 
ful. The  duchess  was  left  to  the  imdisturbed 
enjoyment  of  her  large  income,  which  she  dissi- 
pated in  the  indulgence  of  all  sorts  of  luxury. 
She  had  already  purchased  a  house  at  Calais,  but 
it  was  inadequate  to  her  ideas  of  splendour,  and 
she  accordingly  entered  into  terms  for  the  purchase 
of  another  at  Montmartre,  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris. 
A  dispute  with  the  owner  of  this  property  cave 
rise  to  a  litigation,  during  the  dependence  of  which 
she  made  a  journey  to  St  Petersburg,  and  there 
entered  into  some  speculations  connected  with  the 
distilling  of  brandy.  She  subsequently  returned 
to  France,  and  became  the  purchaser  of  a  fine 
domain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  belonging 
to  a  brother  of  Louis  XVI.,  the  reigning  sovereign. 
The  investment  proved  a  good  one,  the  immense 
number  of  rabbits  on  the  property  furnishing  a 
most  lucrative  return.  As  much  as  .300  guineas 
is  said  to  have  been  realised  by  her  from  this 
eourco  alone  in  the  first  week  of  her  possession. 
But  the  end  was  now  approaching.  In  the  midst 
of  this  temporal  prospenty,  inteUigence  was  one 
day  brought  hor,  that  judgment  had  been  pro- 
nounced against  hex  in  the  suit  roLMnlln  •  I" 
at  Montmartre.  So  great  an  agit.i : 
on  hor  by  this  new;,  thnt  she  ' 
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Mid  ihe  shuuld  like  tu  lie  down.  Having  stretched 
benelf  on  a  coach,  she  soon  appeared  to  fall  asleep, 
and  remained  in  this  state  for  some  tiinc,  when 
hex  Eerrants  felt  an  unusual  coldness  in  her  hands, 
and  on  examining  more  closely,  found  that  she  had 
puoed  away.  Such  was  her  end,  to  die  among 
ctxwigers  in  a  foreign  land — a  fitting  termination, 
perhaps,  to  her  chequered  and  singular  career. 

One  circumstiince  in  connection  with  the  Duchess 
of  Kingston  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  Bilcncc. 
We  allude  to  her  wcU-known /racow  with  Mr  Foote. 
Tb-U  celebrated  wit  and  dramatist,  who  derived  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  fame  Itoni  the  person- 
ftlitiea  which  he  introduced  into  Ids  literary  lucu- 
lirfttionB,  produced  a  farce,  entitled  A  Trip  to  Calaif, 
in  which  he  brought  forwanl  the  duchess  under 
the  title  of '  Lady  Kitty  Crocodile.'  His  procedure 
in  titis  transaction  retlccts  little  credit  cither  on 
hii  character  as  a  man  or  policy  as  a  schemer. 
The  duchess  would  have  willingly  paid  him  a 
handsome  sum  to  withdraw  the  piece  ;  but,  in 
the  hopes  of  obtaining  a  larger  consideration,  he 
out'mana?uvred  himself ;  whilst  she,  by  her 
interest  with  parties  in  power,  contrived  to  have 
tiie  lejiresentation  of  the  play  interdicted  by  the 
loid-chamberlain,  and  also  its  publication,  for  the 
tune  at  least,  prevented. 

BATTLE   OF   CRECY — WERE   CANKON   FIRST 
EMPLOYED    TUERE  ? 

This  extiBordinary  conflict,  to  which  the  English 
for  ages  looked  back  as  they  have  latterly  looked 
buck  to  Waterloo,  wus  fought  on  the  26th  of  August 
1M6,  in  an  angle  of  ground  lying  between  the 
riri-r  Soinnie  and  the  sea,  in  Picardy.  Edward  III. 
Ij    '  '  d  France,  in   pursuit  of  his  imagined 

:  throne,  and  for  some  weeks  conducted 

ill"  iTiKiii  army  along  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  in 
coDsidcrable  danger  m>m  the  much  larger  one  of 
Philip,  the  French  king.  At  length  he  made  a 
(Una  on  a  favourable  piece  of  ground  at  the  village 
of  Til  ,v.  rind  awaited  in  calnmess  and  good  order 
1  '  .itc  and  disorderly  attack  of  the  oppo- 

f  By  ratue  of  coolness  and  some  hard 

fighting,  he  gained  the  battle,  and  was  able  to 
dettroy  an  immense  number  of  the  enemy.  The 
prowess  shc^vn  on  the  occasion  by  his  son  the 
Bbck  Prince,  and  other  particulars  of  the  well- 
fouL'ht  field,  are  generally  familiar  to  the  readers 
of  Luylish  history. 

It  is  said  there  is  still  to  be  seen  upon  the  field 

»  tower-like  wind-mill,  which  existed  at  the  time 

a{  tht  action,   and   marking  the   station   of   the 

£i>«liih  king. 

ThcK-  !r  a  doubtful  statement,  to  the  effect  that 

!■•;  first  used  in  military  encounter  at 

of  Crecy.     It  must  be   considered  as 

eat  doubt    Our  own  chroniclers  make 

I  to  such  a  circumstance  ;  neither  is  it 

in  the  ordinary  copies    of    Froissart, 

'■•<*  nccouut  of  the  battle  is  remarkably 

'     lilecL     It  has  been  sumiised  that 

I'orativcly  recent  French   writers 

■ '        «;rtion  into  their  narratives, 

r  the  panic  whicJi  the  troops 

!     Ti  the  occasion.     On  the 

"'  bo  a  manuscript  copy 

:  Ainicns,  from  which  the 

•fi*  of  i''rsnc«  has  quoted  the  following 


passage  in  his  work  on  artillery:  'Et  li  Angles 
descliqu6rent  aucuns  canons  quil  avaient  en  la 
babiille  pour  esbahir  Ics  Genevois.'  And  it  is 
alleged  that  VUlani,  a  contemporary  Italian  writer, 
states  that  cannon  were  used  by  the  English  at 
Crecy.*  If  these  statements  are  correct,  wo  may 
consider  it  established  that  artillery — though  proli- 
ably  of  a  very  simple  and  portable  kind — ^were  first 
employed  on  this  interesting  occasion. 


'THE   MARRIAGE   OF  THE   ARTS.' 

On  Sunday,  the  26th  of  August  1621,  a  comedy, 
entitled  Tedmogamia,  or  the  Marriage  of  the  Artt, 
written  by  Barton  Holiday,  M.  A.,  of  Christ's  Church, 
Oxford,  was  performed  by  students  of  the  some 
college,  before  James  I.  at  Woodstock.  As  a 
tvpical  specimen  of  the  allegorical  piece  of  the 
olden  time,  this  drama  is  not  imwortLy  of  notice. 
The  dramatis  personat  consist  of  Polites,  a  magis- 
trate ;  Fhysica,  and  her  daughter  Astronomia ; 
Ethicua,  with  his  wife  Economa  ;  Geographicus,  a 
traveller,  with  his  servant  Phontastea  ;  Logicus, 
aud  his  servant  Phlegmaticus  ;  Grammaticus,  a 
schoolmaster,  and  his  usher  Choler;  Poeta,  and 
his  servant  Melancholia  ;  Medicus,  and  his  servant 
Sanguis  ;  Historia  ;  Rhetorica ;  Geometres  ;  Arith- 
metica  ;  Musica  ;  Causidicus  ;  Magus,  and  liLa  wife 
Astrologia  ;  Physiognomus  and  Cneiromantes,  two 
cheating  gipsies.  All  these  are  attired  in  goodly 
and  appropriate  fashion.  Astronomia,  for  instance, 
wearing  '  white  gloves  and  pumps,  an  azure  gown, 
and  a  mantle  seeded  with  stars  ;  on  her  head  a 
tiara,  bearing  on  the  front  the  seven  stars,  and 
behind  stars  promiscuously  ;  on  the  right  side,  the 
sun  ;  on  the  left,  the  moon.'  Astronomia  is  the 
brilliant  heroine  of  the  play — the  heaven  to  which 
Geographicus  aspires  to  travel,  of  which  Geonietrea 
endeavours  to  take  the  measure,  in  which  Poeta 
desires  to  repose.  On  the  other  hand,  Arithmetica 
has  a  more  natural  passion  for  Geometres,  and 
Historia  anxiously  wishes  to  be  united  to  Poeta. 
Orammaticus,  in  an  amorous  mood,  solicits  Rhe- 
torica, whose  flowers  bloom  only  for  L<^cu«. 
These  conflicting  atUichments  cause  great  confusion 
in  the  commonwealth  of  learning ;  each  of  the 
enamoured  personages  endeavouring  to  obtain  the 
object  of  his  or  her  affections.  Polites  assists 
Geographicus  ;  Magus  employs  his  occult  art  in 
favour  of  Geometres  ;  while  the  Nine  Muses,  as  in 
duty  bound,  assist  Poeta.  Polites  can  with  diffi- 
culty keep  the  peace.  The  gipsies,  Physiognomus 
and'  Cheiromantcs,  pick  Poetivs  pocket,  hut  find 
nothing  tlierein  but  a  copy  of  Anacreon  and  a 
manuscript  translation  of  Horace.  Physiognomus 
is  appropriately  branded  on  the  face,  that  idl  men 
may  Know  him  to  be  a  rogue ;  and  Chciroraontes 
receives  the  same  punishment  on  the  hand  ;  and 
the  two,  with  Magus  and  Astrologia,  who  had 
attempted  to  stningle  Astronomia,  are  justly 
banished  the  commonwealth  of  the  Sciences.  Tliea 
Geographicus,  discharging  his  servant  Phantasies, 
marries  Astronomia  ;  Oraminaticus  espouses  Rhe- 
torica ;  Melancholia  obtjiius  the  hand  of  Musica, 
and  takes  Phantastes  into  his  sen'ice  ;  Logicus,  old 
and  heartless,  being  left  without  a  mate,  becomes 
an  assbtant  to  Polites  ;  and  thus  peace  and 
harmony  is  restored  among  the  Sciences.    There  ij 


•  See  IfoU*  aiui  Queria,  z.  30C,  112,  634. 
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considerable  ingenuity  displnyed  in  the  invention 
of  this  plot,  the  dialogue  is  witty,  and  the  profegsors 
of  the  sciences  represented  are  humoroiwly  satirised. 
One  would  have  rapposad.  that  the  pedantic 
gptrit  of  James  would  naye  been  delighted  with 
this  production,  but  such  was  not  the  case.  Anthony 
k  Wood  tells  as  that  the  king  '  offered  Beveral 
times  to  withdraw,  but  being  persuaded  by  some  of 
those  that  were  near  him  to  nave  patience  till  it 
•mere  ended,  lest  the  young  men  should  be  discoui- 
aged,  [he]  adventured  it,  though  much  against  his 
will.'  And  the  Cambridge  students,  pleased  that 
the  Oxioni  drama  did  not  interest  the  king,  pro- 
duced the  following  epigram : 
'At  Christ-church  marriage,  played  before  the  king, 
Iiest  these  learned  roatos  should  want  an  offering. 
The  king,  himself,  did  offer— What,  1  pray! 
He  offered  twice  or  thrice  to  go  away. 
It  IB  not  difficult  to  perceive  what  it  was  that  dis- 
pleased the  king.  Phlegmnticus  was  dressed '  in  a  pole 
russet  suit,  on  uie  back  whereof  was  represented  one 
filling  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  his  hat  beset  round  about 
with  tobacco-pipes,  with  a  can  of  drink  hanging  at 
his  girdle.'  He  entere<l,  exclaiming:  'Fore  Jove,  most 
meteorological  tobacco  1  Pure  Indian  !  not  a  jot 
sophisticated ;  a  tobacco-pipe  is  the  chimney  of 
perpetual  hospitality.      Fore    Jove,   most    metro- 

EoL  tan  tobacco.'  And  then,  rather  unphlegmatically, 
e  broke  out  into  the  following  song : 

Tobacco 's  a  Musician, 
And  in  a  pipe  dclightoth ; 

It  descends  in  a  close. 

Through  the  organs  of  the  nnse. 
With  a  relish  that  inviteth. 
Tliis  makes  me  sing,  So  ho,  so  ho,  boys, 
Ho,  boys,  sound  I  louiUy  ; 

Earth  ne'er  did  breed 

Such  a  jovial  weed. 
Whereof  to  boast  so  proudly. 

Tobacco  is  a  Lawyer, 
His  pipes  do  love  long  case* ; 
Wiien  our  brains  it  enters. 
Our  feet  do  make  indentures  ; 
While  wo  seal  with  stamping  paces, 
This  makes  me  sing,  tc. 

Tobacco 's  a  Fhysician, 

Good  1>oth  for  sound  and  sickly ; 
'Tia  a  hot  pcrfump. 
That  o.\|>c"1b  cold  rheum. 
And  makes  it  How  down  quickly. 
This  makes  me  sing,  Ac 

Tolmcoo  is  a  Traveller, 

Come  from  the  Indies  hither ; 
It  passed  sea  and  land. 
Ere  it  oame  to  my  hanid. 
And  'loiped  the  wind  and  weather, 
This  makes  me  sing,  &a 

Tobacco  is  a  Critic, 
That  still  old  paper  tumeth. 
Whoso  labour  and  care. 
Is  as  smoke  in  the  air. 
That  ascends  from  a  rag  when  it  bometh. 
This  makes  me  sing,  Ac 

Tobacco 's  an  Ignis-fatuns, 
A  fat  and  6ery  vaixiur, 
That  leads  men  about, 
Till  the  firo  be  out, 
Consiuning  like  a  taper. 
This  makes  mo  eing,  Itc, 
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Tobacco  ia  a  Whifller,* 
And  cries  huff  snuff  with  fiur. 

His  pipe's  his  dub  and  bnk. 

He 's  tno  wiser  that  does  drmk  ;  "t* 
Thus  armed  I  fear  not  a  fuiy. 
This  makes  me  sing.  So  ho,  so  ho,  boys, 
Ho,  boys,  sound  I  loudly ; 

Earth  ne'er  did  breed 

Such  a  jovial  weed. 
Whereof  to  boast  so  proudly. 

The  royal  author  of  the  Counterblatt  to  Tobacco 
must  have  felt  himself  insulted  by  such  a  song. 
Ben  Jonson  was  wiser,  when,  in  his  OipiM  Mtta- 
morphofu,  he  abused  'the  devil's  own  weed.'  in 
language  totoUv  unpresentable  at  the  present  aay ; 
and  the  delighted  monarch  ordered  the  filthy, 
slangy^  low  play,  to  be  performed  three  several 
times  in  his  lungly  presence. 

THE   LAST   OF  THE   ABCTIO   V0YAQBB8. 

The  nation  has  given  £20,000  in  prizes  to  the 
gallant  men  who  have  solved  (so  far  as  it  ia  yet 
solved)  the  problem  of  the  North- West  Passage^ 
that  is,  a  navigable  channel  frem  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  round  the  northern  margin  of  America. 
There  were  twenty-two  attempts  mode  to  discover 
such  a  passage  in  the  siiteentn  century,  twenty  in 
the  seventeenth,  and  twenty-one  in  the  eighteenth 
— nearly  the  whole  of  these  sixty-three  attempts 
being  made  by  natives  of  this  country,  and  most  of 
them  without  any  material  aid  from  the  govern- 
ment. In  the  present  century,  the  regular  arctic 
expeditions,  planned  and  supported  by  the  govern- 
ment, began  in  1817  ;  and  during  the  next  forty 
vuars.  Parry.  John  Ross,  James  Ross,  Back,  Franklin, 
Lyoim,  Bcccher,  Austin,  Kellett,  Osborne,  CoUinson, 
M'CluTO,  Rae,  Simpson,  M'Clintock,  and  other 
gallant  men,  made  those  discoveries  which  cost  the 
nation  more  than  a  million  sterling  besides  many 
valuable  lives.  Sir  John  Franklin  headed  one  of 
the  expeditions  ;  and  hi.<)  stay  being  strangely  pro- 
tracted, sliips  were  sent  out  in  search  of  him  year 
after  year.  Captain  M'Cluro  did  not  obtain  any 
information  concerning  poor  Franklin's  &te  ;  bat 
he  made  such  discoveries  as  justify  us  in  asserting 
thiit  a  NoHK-Wut  Pcusage  is  found.  So  far  back  u 
1745,  parliament  offered  a  reward  of  £20,000  to  the 
discoverer  of  the  much-coveted  passage ;  this  reward 
was  never  paid  or  claimed,  and  its  offer  was  with- 
drawn in  1828  ;  but  Parry  and  John  Ross  each 
received  £5<XX>,  in  recognition  of  what  they  had 
done — leaving  to  the  country  to  reward  other 
discoverers  as  it  might  choose. 

The  reasons  why  Captain  (afterwards  Sir  Robert) 
M'Clure  may  be  considered  as  having  practically 
solved  the  problem,  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words. 
In  1860,  Captains  M'Clure  and  CoUinson  were  sent 
out  in  the  Investigation  and  the  Enterprvie,  to 
assist  in  searching  for  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his 
hapless  companions.  They  proceeded  by  the 
Pacific  to  Bchrinc's  Strait,  and  thence  worked 
their  way  eostwora  to  the  frozen  regions.  CoIIin- 
son's  labours  were  confined  chiefly  to  such  open 
water  as  could  be  found  close  to  the  American 
■bores ;  but  M'Cluro  pushed  forward  in  a  more 
northern  route.     What  he  endured  during  four 

•  \  person  who  cleared  the  way  for  prooe«ioiis  by 
floorislung  or  ahiffliitf/  a  nrord. 
t  Th«  old  phnse  for  smokjng,  wis  dtinkin(  tobMeOk 
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Tcon,  mostly  in  regions  where  no  civilised  man 
iod  ever  beiore  been,  his  narrative  must  tell — so 
far  08  any  narrative  can  do  justice  to  each  labour. 
He  returned  to  Encland  from  Davie's  Strait  in  the 
autumn  of  1854.    True,  he  had  to  leave  his  ship 
behind  him,  hopelessly  locked  in  among  mountains 
of  ice  ;  and  he   had    to  waUc  and    aledge  over 
hundreds  of  miles  of  ice  to  reach  other  ships  which 
had  entered  the  frozen  regions  in  the  opposite 
direction  ;  but  stiU  he  had  vxUer  under  him  all 
the  way ;  and  he  was  thus  the  first  commander  of 
ft  vessel  who  really  made  the  passa^    A  'navi- 
gable' passage  it  certainly  was  not,  m  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  term,  but  still  it  solved  the  main 
problem.     In  1855,  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  investigated    the  matter,   and  decided 
that  a  grant  of  £10,000  should  be  made  for  this 
discovery — making,  with  the  £6000  given  to  Parry, 
and  a  sum  of  equal  amount  to  John  Ross,  a  total  of 
i.'*0,0<Xi ;  equivak'nt  to  that  which,  more  than  a  cen- 
tury earlier,  had  Ijcen  offered  for  the  discovery  of  this 
North- West  Passage.    Parliament  and  the  govern- 
ment agreeing  to  this,  the  £10,000  was  paid  to  the 
hardy  explorers  in  August  1855 — £5000  to  Captain 
M'CluTe  nimself,  and  £6000  to  his  officers  and  crew. 
This  was  entirely  distinct  from  the  reward  given 
— ^not  for  the  discovery  of  the  North- West  Passage 
— ^but  for  any  authentic  tidings  of  the  fate  of  Sir 
John  Franklin.    Aitet  an  enormous  sum  had  been 
spent  in  fitting  out  expeditions  for  the  last-named 
purpose,  the  government  offered  £20,000  to  any 
one  who  should  'discover  and  effectually  relieve 
tie  crews  of  H.  M.  ships  Erdmt  and  Terror '  (those 
which  Franklin  commanded) ;  £10,000  to  any  one 
who '  should  give  such  intelligenoe  as  might  lead 
to  the  succour  of  the  crews  oT  those  ships  ;'  and 
£10,000  to  any  person  who  should,  'in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  first  succeed  in 
•Boertaining  the  fate  of  those  crews.'    The  first  and 
•ocond  of  these  prizes  were  never  earned,  for  the 
hapltss  men  were  never  seen  alive  by  any  of  their 
wuntrymen   in  time  for  succour  to  be  afforded 
thftn ;  but  the  thiril  priro  was  given  in  1856  to 
Dr  Rae,  who,  by  a  daring  overland  journey  from 
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Buy  Company's  Settlements,   found 

ifiouffh  not  unmistakable  evidences 

;lilo  deaths  of  Franklin  and  some 

ions.     In    1858   and   1859,  Captain 

!iiplcted  the  investigation,  and  ren- 

I  liat  which  Dr  Rao  had  shewn  to  be 

IS  the  £10,000  had  been  appropriatetl, 

cond  grant  from  parliament  (£6000) 

suitable     recogmtion     of    Captain 

uiock's  eminent  though  mournful  services. 
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^yptfiMB  or  Pastor,  abbot,  about  451.    St  Onsarias, 
y*'*»iiop  of  Ario*.  confeiMr,  642.     8t  8]rB«rii»,  bishop 
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800.  8l  Malnibins,  hermit  and  martjrr  io 
<t  aboat  1040.  St  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  maiijrr, 
Kt  JoMph  CalsMDOtioa,  confeasor,  1018. 


^"21*— Willi* tn    WooUett,    eminent  engraver,   1735, 

H^*''- — » —  -'in  Bererinss  Boethios,  philosopher   and 
tij^^  sdod  bjr   Thcodoric,  620,  I'avia;    Tope 

Xtt  1  ■  James  Thomson,  poet,  1748,  Richmond; 

faa-^^'Q     JoiUn,   critic,    1770;    Connteu   CrmTOn    iflle 


POPE   8IXTUS  T. 

Many  of  the  popes  have  been  of  the  humblest 
extraction.  Pope  Sixtns  V.  was  the  son  of  a  poor 
pig-dealer  at  Montalto — bom  there  in  1 52 1 .  It  may 
uurly  be  said  that  no  occupant  of  the  Holy  See  has 
ever  left  a  stronger  mark  upon  his  age.  EU^abeth 
upon  the  throne  of  England,  Henry  IV.  upon  that 
ot  France,  and  Sixtus  v.  upon  that  of  Rome,  was  a 
wonderful  cluster  of  great  sovereigns  for  one  period. 
Having,  as  a  cardinal,  long  appeared  imbecile,  ha 
was  elected  by  the  concurrent  voices  of  several  who 
hoped  to  reign  in  his  name,  and  knew  they  coidd 
not  individually  command  a  majority.  It  seemed, 
too,  OS  if  so  feeble  and  sickly  a  man  could  not  long 
postpone  another  election.  When  at  length  informed 
thatlio  was  pope,  SLxtus  threw  by  his  staff,  smoothed 
away  his  wrinkles,  and  joined  the  Ti  Deum  with  a 
voice  BO  powerful  as  to  moke  his  electors  tremble. 
He  at  the  same  time  informed  them  that  his  age 
was  seven  years  less  than  had  been  supposed. 
Immediately  there  commenced  an  administration 
of  extraordmary  vigour.  The  banditti  perished 
and  disappeared  before  the  stemnoes  of  his  justice. 
He  entered  upon  wonderful  measures  for  the 
decoration  of  Rome.  He  excommunicated  scvcml 
Protestant  princes ;  yet  afterwards,  it  is  said,  coming 
to  know  Hemy  ofFrance,  and  Elizabeth  of  England, 
conceived  a  respect  for  them  Ixith,  ond  actually 
won  one  over  to  the  Romish  Church.  Of  Elizabeth, 
he  characteristically  remarked  :  'She  is  a  big-Kead 
— that  queen.  Could  I  liave  e-spoused  her,  what  a 
breed  of  great  princes  we  might  have  had  !' 

His  severity  to  the  vicious  had  something  eccen- 
tric in  it.  While  making  adultery  a  capital  crime, 
he  extended  the  sjime  punislmient  to  a  husband 
who  did  not  complain.  It  seemed,  too,  as  if  a 
cruel  disposition  made  him  tiike  a  positive  pleasure 
in  the  infliction  of  death.  '  I  wish  justice  to  be 
done  before  dinner,'  he  said  to  the  governor  of 
Rome  ;  '  so  make  haste,  for  I  am  very  hungry.' 
On  one  occasion,  when  some  friends  of  a  Spanish 
gentleman-criminal  pleaded  that,  if  he  must  die,  it 
should  be  by  decapitation :  '  No,'  said  Sixtus, '  he 
shall  bo  hanged,  but  I  will  eimoble  his  execution 
by  attending  it  myself.'  Ho  l(X)ked  on  attentively, 
and  declared  the  affair  hud  given  him  a  good  appetite. 
It  was  to  liim  a  recommendation  for  a  judgeship, 
if  the  candidate  had  a  severe  cotutenance. 
He  was  full  of  jokes  about  his  own  severity. 
Some  people  pleading  for  mercy  to  a  criminal  of 
sixteen — ollegmg  that  the  execution  of  so  young  a 
person  was  not  according  to  law — the  holy  father 
only  replied :  '  I  will  give  him  ten  of  mv  own  years 
to  make  him  subject  to  the  law ;'  and,  of  course, 
the  lad  suffered. 

On  the  whole,  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
popes,  and  no  one  con  visit  Rome  without  becoming 
aware  how  much  it  owes  to  him. 


LANDISO   OP   CJ,SAR   IN   BBITAnf. 

Sunday,  the  27th  of  Augu-st,  55  B.C.,  may,  upon 
good  grounds,  be  set  down  as  the  day  on  which 
Cicsar  invoded  the  isloud  of  Britain.  His  own 
account  of  the  event  being  vague  and  general,  there 
has  been  room  for  discussion  both  as  to  tlie  place 
where,  and  the  day  on  which,  the  landing  was 
effected.     In  a  Ute  volmne,  however,  by  a  very 
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paLnstakinff  and  ingenious  inquirer,*  both  poinU 
are  tolerably  well  determined,  as  it  also  is  that  the 
Boman  commander  embarked  on  his  expedition  at 
the  port  since  called  Boulogne,  using  the  adjacent 
lesser  harbour  of  Ambleteuse  for  shipping  his 
oaralry. 

The  day  is  thus  ascertained.  Ceesar  himself  tells 
that  he  proceeded  on  his  expedition  when  little  of 
summer  remained — when  the  people  of  the  south 
of  Britain  were  engaged  in  their  harvest — and  wo 
learn  that  he  rotomed  three  weeks  after,  hefore  (he 
equinox.  Thus,  the  day  must  liave  been  in  August. 
He  further  teLla  us  that  the  full  moon  occurred  on 
the  fourth  day  after  his  landing.  The  full  moon 
of  August  in  that  year  is  ascertained  from  astro- 
nomical tables  to  Imve  been  at  3  a.m.  of  the  Slst. 
Hence  Caesar  landed  on  the  27th.  Ho  had  set  out 
from  Boulogne  at  midnight,  with  8000  men  in  60 
transports,  besides  a  few  swift-moving  war-alleys 
01  triremes,  and  arrived  at  a  point  near  the  British 
coast  about  ten  in  the  forenoon. 

He  foimd  himself  in  front  of  a  bold  coast,  covered 
by  enemies  who  could  tlirow  their  javelins  from 
the  higher  ground  to  the  shore.  The  description 
answers  to  the  well-known  high  chalk -cliffs  between 
Sandgate  and  the  South  Foreland.  He  necessarily 
mode  a  lateral  movement  to  find  a  more  favourable 
place  of  landing,  and  wind  and  tide  enabled  him 
to  do  so.  The  question  is,  \ras  it  eastward  to  Deal, 
or  westward  towards  Hytho.  It  has  very  generally 
been  assumed  that  he  took  the  former  course,  and 
landed  at  Deal.  But  Mr  Lewin  shews  that  the 
tide  which  enabled  Oiosar  to  make  this  movement 
did  not  go  in  that  direction.  High  water  at  Dover 
on  the  2Tth  of  August,  55  B.C..  was  at  7.31  A.K. 
Four  hours  later,  the  tide  would  begin,  as  it  now 
does,  to  move  westward,  and  would  so  continue  for 
seven  hours.  Ciegar,  therefore,  in  his  shift  of  place 
that  afternoon,  went  westward — namely,  towanls 
Hythe.  There  we  tiiid  in  Romney  Maran  precisely 
such  a  plain  as  that  on  wliich  he  describes  himself 
as  having  landed.  Mr  Lewin  conjectures  that  the 
name  Romney  may  have  been  afliied  to  the  place 
in  commemoration  of  its  having  been  the  site  of 
the  first  encampment  made  by  the  Romans  on  the 
British  shore. 

It  is  well  known  that  Coesor  met  with  greater 
difliculty  in  landing  and  making  good  his  first 
footing  on  the  island  than  he  expected.  The  truth 
is,  although  we,  as  well  as  he,  are  apt  to  forget  or 
be  ignorant  of  it,  that  the  southern  Britons  were 
a  people  M'cll  advanced  in  a  native  civilisation  at 
the  time  of  Cossai's  invasion.  '  In  the  first  place,' 
says  Mr  Lewin, '  there  was  a  crowded  population, 
which  is  never  found  in  a  state  of  barbarism.  Even 
in  literaiy  attainments  the  Britons  were  in  odvance 
of  the  Gauls,  for  the  priests  are  universally  the 
depositaries  of  learning,  and  the  Gauls  were  in  the 
habit  of  sending  their  youth  to  Britain,  to  peri'ect 
themselves  in  ue  knowledge  of  Dmidlsm.  Then 
there  was  great  commercial  intercourse  carried  on 
between  Britain  and  Gaul,  not  to  mention  that  n 
partial  trade  existed  between  Britain  and  more 
distant  nations,  as  the  PhcEm'cians.  It  was  only 
about  a  century  after  this  that  London,  by  its 
present  name,  was  a  city  crowded  witli  mcrchauU 
snd  of  world-wide  celebrity.    The  country  also  to 
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the  south  had  been  cleared  of  its  forests,  and  was 

under  the  plough But  I  do  not  know  a 

greater  conhmiation  of  British  advimcement  than 
the  circumstance  mentioned  by  Csesar,  that  when 
he  made  war  upon  the  Vencti,  to  the  west  of 
Gaul,  the  Britains  sent  a  fleet  of  ships  to  their 
assistance.' 

BURNiNa  OF  Milton's  books  bt  the 

HAMOMAN. 

Milton  was  all  his  life  a  liberal,  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word,  resisting  with  his  powerful  pen  the 
encroachments  of  unwarrantable  power,  whether 
political  or  ec<:lesiasticaL  When  the  restoration 
of  Charles  U.  became  imminent,  Milton's  position 
was  perilous.  Amongst  other  books,  his  Icono- 
clastci  and  his  Defenno  pro  Populo  AnglUano,  con- 
tained sentiments  which  Charles  and  his  court 
could  not  be  expected  to  tolerate.  In  1660,  just 
before  Charles's  return,  Milton  added  another  to 
his  many  works  against  monarchy,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  General  Monk,  under  the  title  of 
Tht  Beady  and  Eaty  fVay  to  Eitabliih  a  Free  Com- 
montcealth;  and  he  also  combated  the  reasonings 
of  one  Dr  Matthew  Griffith,  in  Brief  Notes  upon  a 
Late  Sermon,  titled  The  Fear  of  God  and  the  King, 
AU  would  not  do,  however ;  the  people  were 
wearied  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  welcomed 
Charles  home  again.  Milton  felt  that  he  could 
not  safely  appear  in  public  at  this  crisis.  He 
quitted  his  home  in  Petty  France,  and  sought  an 
asylum  with  a  friend  in  Bartholomew  Close.  Many 
writers  have  said  that  his  friends  got  up  a  mock- 
funeral  for  him,  to  keep  biin  well  out  of  sight ; 
and  that  when  this  fact  came  to  the  ears  of 
Charles,  the  'Merry  Monarch'  laughed  heartily, and 
'  applauded  his  policy  in  escaping  the  punishment 
of  death  by  a  seasonable  show  of  dying.  Whether 
this  were  or  were  not  the  case,  no  very  diligent 
search  appears  to  have  been  made  for  him.  '  There 
were  among  the  royalists,'  says  Mr  Keigbtley, 
'  men  of  humanity  who  could  feel  compassion  for 
liim,  who  was  deprived  of  nature's  prime  blessing 
[Milton  had  then  been  quite  blind  about  seven 
years],  and  men  of  taste  who  were  capable  of  admira- 
tion for  exalted  genius.'*  But,  although  Miltou 
escaped,  his  books  did  not  On  the  16th  of  Juno 
1660,  the  House  of  Commons  passed  a  resolution, 
that  his  majesty  should  be  '  humbly  moved  to  call 
in  Milton's  two  books  [the  lamocUutes  and  the 
Defentio\an(\  that  of  John  Goodwin  [The  Obitructort 
of  Justice],  written  in  justification  of  the  murder 
of  the  late  king,  and  order  them  to  be  burned  by 
the  common  hangman ;  and  that  the  attorney- 
general  do  proceed  against  them  by  indictment  or 
otherwise.'  On  the  27th  of  August  following,  as 
many  copies  of  the  three  offending  books  as  could 
be  met  with,  were  publicly  burned,  in  conformity 
with  this  resolution.  During  the  intervening  ten 
weeks  a  proclamation  appeared,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that '  the  said  John  Milton  and  John  Good- 
win are  so  fled,  or  so  obscure  themselves,  that  no 
endeavours  used  for  their  apprehension  can  take 
effect,  wherebv  they  may  be  brought  to  legal  tryal, 
and  deservedly  receive  condign  punishment  for 
their  tTeasons  and  offences,'  As  hax  just  been  said, 
however,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  cearclt 
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AUGUST  28. 


purposely  allowed  to  slat^ken ;  and  witliin 
three  days  after  the  burning  of  tlie  books,  an  act 
of  iadenmity  relieved  the  poet  from  any  further 
BMCMity  for  concealment 


AUGUST  28. 

St  Hennes,  martyr,  abont  132.  St  Jolian,  martTT  at 
Bnoode.  St  Augnatine  or  Austin,  biihop  of  Hippo,  oon- 
tanr,  and  doctor  of  the  cliorob,  430. 

6T  AUOCSTINB. 

8t  Augustine,  nsnally  styled  '  the  greatest  of  the 
fMihen,'  is  held  in  about  equal  reverence  by 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  Calvinists  and  Jan- 
•enista  especially  have  resorted  to  his  writings  for 
•ympathy  and  authority. 

Augustine  was  an  African,  being  bom  at  Tagnatc, 
•  city  of  Numidia,  in  354.  Ilis  father  was  a  pagan, 
•nd  bis  mother,  Slonica,  a  Cliristian  of  earnest  piety, 
wbo  longed  with  exceeding  desire  for  her  son's  con- 
Tersion.  In  his  boyhood,  falling  seriously  ill,  he 
deaircd  to  submit  to  the  rite  of  baptism,  but,  the 
danger  being  averted,  the  rite  was  deferred.  As 
he  grew  up,  nis  morals  became  corrupted,  and  he 
I^Md  into  profligate  habits.  The  perusal,  in  his 
Bueteenth  year,  of  Cicero's  HorUnnut  (a  work  now 
lort),  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind,  and 
■tiricd  within  him  aspirations  after  a  nobler  life. 
At  this  juncture  he  became  a  convert  of  the  Mani- 
chwan^  and  for  nine  yeare  an  able  advocate  of  their 
opinions.  The  Mamchisans  were  a  sect  founded 
by  one  Manes  about  261.  He  confounded  the 
teaching  of  Christ  with  that  of  Zoroaster,  and  held 
that  the  government  of  the  universe  was  shared  by 
two  powers,  one  good  and  the  other  bad  :  the  firat, 
■which  he  called  Light,  did  nothing  but  good  ;  the 
•econd,  which  he  called  Dnrkncsss  did  nothing  but 
evil.  Meanwhile,  Augustine  taught  grammar  at 
Tagarte,  and  then  rhetoric  at  Carthage,  but  growing 
dii^gosted  with  the  vicious  character  of  lus  pupils, 
he  determined  to  go  to  Rome,  much  against  the 
will  of  his  mother.  In  Rome  he  attracted  many 
•cholars,  but  finding  them  no  better  than  on  the 
Other  side  of  the  Mediterranean,  he  removed  to 
Milan,  where  ha  was  elected  professor  of  rhetoric. 
The  intrepid  Ambrose  nded  at  that  time  ox  arch- 
biobop  in  Milan,  and  by  liis  ministry  Augustine 
wo*  <icLivercd  from  the  ManichaMm  heresy.  The 
Tkcation  of  3S6,  he  spent  at  the  country-seat  of  his 
fcitnd  VerecunduB,  in  the  diligent  study  of  the 
Scriptures ;  and,  in  the  Easter  of  the  following  year, 
he,  with  his  son  Adcodatus,  a  youth  of  singular 
gaiat,  was  baptized  by  Ambrose.  Shortly  after, 
£k  flithful  mother,  rejoicing  in  the  fulfilment  of 
hmr  jimycr?,  visited  llilan,  and  persuaded  him  to 
BBhun  to  Al'ric-i,  but  on  their  way  thither  she  fell 
riek,  (Old  died  at  Ostia.  Augustine,  associating 
kisMilf  with  eleven  pious  men,  retired  to  a  villa 
mride  the  waUa  of  Hippo,  and  pawed  three  yean 
in  BMuutic  seclusion,  in  fasting,  prayer,  study,  and 
■MditBtion.  He  entered  the  priesthood  in  391 ; 
■ad  at  a  church  council  he  spoke  with  such  vigour 
■nd  Icariiiiit;  that  he  wub,  with  common  consent, 
ailKr)  liopric  of  Ilij>]>o  in  390.    In  defence 

■ad  i>  .  of  the  Christian  faith^  his  tongue 
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incessantly  engaged.  The  composition  of  his  great 
work,  De  Civiiate  Dei,  is  believe*!  to  have  occupied 
him  seventeen  years.  In  430,  the  Vandals,  having 
overrun  Africa,  laid  siege  to  Hippo,  and  Augustine, 
M  old  man  of  seventy-six,  prayed  for  death  ere  the 
city  was  taken.  In  the  thini  month  of  the  siege,  on 
the  28th  of  August,  a  fever  cut  him  off.  When  the 
city,  some  months  after  his  death,  was  captured 
and  burned,  the  library  was  fortunately  saved 
wluch  contained  his  voluminous  writings — two 
hundred  and  thirty-two  sejMirate  books  or  treatises 
on  theological  subjects,  besides  a  complete  exposi- 
tion of  the  psalter  and  the  gospels,  and  a  copious 
magazine  of  epistles  and  homihes.  The  best 
account  of  Augustiiic  is  found  in  his  Conftstiont,  in 
which,  with  unflinching  and  sorrowful  courage,  he 
records  the  excesses  of  his  youth  and  the  progieaa 
of  his  life  in  Christ 


RESISTANCE   TO   HRE. 

The  Augustinian  or  Austin  Friars  took  their  name 
from  the  holy  bishop  of  Hippo.  Camerarius,  in  his 
Mora:  Subudvcc,  tcDs  a  curious  story,  relating  to 
the  decision  of  a  controversy,  between  this  brother 
buod  and  the  Jesuits.  It  appears  that,  one  day, 
the  father-general  of  the  Augustinians,  with  some 
of  his  friars,  was  receiving  the  hospitality  of  a 
Jesuits'  college  ;  on  the  cloth  being  removed,  he 
entered  into  a  formal  discourse  on  the  super- 
excellence  of  his  order,  in  comparison  with  that  of 
the  Jesuits ;  insisting  particularly  on  the  surpassing 
discipline  of  the  fnars,  caused  by  their  more 
stringent  and  solemn  vows  of  obedience.  The 
Augustinian,  being  very  eloquent,  learned,  and 
a  skilled  debater,  had  the  best  of  the  argu- 
ment ;  but  the  superior  of  the  Jesuits,  foreseeing 
the  discussion,  had  prepared  to  meet  hia  opponent 
in  another  fashion.  Words,  he  replied,  were  mere 
wind,  but  he  could  at  once  give  a  decided  and 
practical,  if  not  miraculous  proof,  of  the  more 
implicit  obedience  and  greater  sanctity  of  the 
Jesuits.  '  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  witness  such  a 
proof,'  sneeringly  replied  the  unwary  Augustinian. 
'  Then,'  said  the  Jesuit  to  one  of  his  inferiors, 
'  Brother  Mark,  my  hands  arc  cold,  fetch  me  some 
fire  from  the  kitchen  to  warm  them.  Do  not  wait 
to  put  the  burning  coals  in  a  chafing-di.sh,  but 
just  carry  them  hither  in  your  bands.'  Mark  gave 
a  cheerful  response,  left  the  room,  and  immediately 
returned,  to  the  surprise  and  dismay  of  the 
Augustinians,  carrying  burning  coals  of  fire  in 
his  naked  hands  ;  which  he  held  to  lus  superior 
to  warm  himself  at,  and,  when  commanded,  took 
them  back  to  the  kitchen-hearth  The  superior 
of  the  Jesuits,  then,  without  speaking,  bestowed  a 
peculiarly  triumphant  and  inquiring  look  on  the 
general  of  the  Augustinians,  as  much  as  to  say, 
ivill  any  of  your  inferiors  do  that  for  you  1  The 
Augustinian,  in  turn,  looked  wistfully  on  one  of 
the  most  docile  of  his  friani,  as  if  he  wished  to 
command  him  to  do  the  like.  But  the  friar, 
perfectly  understanding  the  look,  and  seeing  there 
was  no  time  for  hesitation,  hurriedly  exclaimed : 
'Reverend  Father,  forbear;  do  not  command  me  to 
tempt  God  I  I  am  ready  to  fetch  you  fire  in  a 
chafing-dish,  but  not  in  my  bare  hands.' 

The  art  or  trick  of  handling  fire  with  impunity 
has  been  so  often  practised  by  jugglen  and  muunte- 
banks,  during  the  lost  fifty  years^  that  it  has  now 
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lost  iu  attraction  as  an  cxlubition  ;  though  at  an 
earlier  period  it  created  great  wonder,  affording 
as  ample  remuneration  to  its  professoTS.  One 
Richardson,  an  Englishman,  OGtonisbed  the  greater 
part  of  Europe  hy  his  tnoks  with  lire ;  and,  tliough 
a  mere  juggler,  acquired  a  sort  of  scmi-scientinc 
position,  by  a  notice  of  his  feats  in  the  Journal  dcs 
&at>a7i4  for  16S0.  Evcl)^!  saw  this  man,  and  gives 
the  following  account  of  his  performances.  Having 
called  upon  Lady  Sutherland,  he  says  :  '  She  made 
me  stay  dinner,  and  sent  for  Richardson,  the  famous 
fire-eater.  He  devoured  bruustone  on  glowing 
coals  before  us,  chewing  and  swallowing  them  ;  he 
melted  a  beer-glass,  and  eat  it  quite  up  ;  then 
taking  a  live  coal  on  his  tongue,  he  put  on  it  a  raw 
oyster,  tlie  coal  was  blown  with  bellows,  till  it 
flamed  and  sparkled  in  his  mouth,  and  so  remained 
till  the  oyster  gaped  and  was  quite  boiled.  Then 
he  meltci  pitch  and  wax  togt?ther  with  sulphur, 
which  he  drank  down  as  it  flamed.  I  saw  it 
flaniiug  in  his  mouth  a  good  while  ;  he  also  took 
up  a  thick  piece  of  iron,  such  as  laundresses  use  to 
ut  in  their  smoothing-boxcs,  when  it  was  fieiy  hot, 
c  held  it  between  his  teeth,  then  in  his  band,  oucl 
threw  it  about  like  a  stone  ;  but  this,  I  observed, 
he  cored  not  to  hold  very  long.' 

In  ancient  history,  we  find  several  examples  of 
people,  who  possessed  ths  art  of  touching  fir« 
without  being  burned.  The  priestesses  of  Diana, 
at  Castabala,  in  Cappadocia,  commanded  public 
veneration,  by  walking  over  red-hot  iron.  The 
Hirpi,  a  people  of  Etruria,  walked  among  glowing 
embers,  at  an  annual  festival  held  on  Mount 
Soiacte  ;  and  thus  proving  their  sacred  character, 
received  certain  privileges — among  others,  exemp- 
tion from  military  service — from  the  Roman  senate. 
One  of  the  most  astounding  stories  of  antiquity 
is  related  in  the  Zenda-Vala.  to  the  effect  that 
Zoroaster,  to  confute  his  calumniators,  allowed 
fluid  lead  to  be  poured  over  his  body,  without 
receiving  any  injury.  Yet  M.  Boutigny,  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  science  of  bodies  in  a  spheroidal 
state,  has  amply  proved  in  his  own  person  the 
extreme  easiness  of  the  feat. 

The  fiery  ordeals  of  the  middle  age«^  in  which^ 
accused  persona  proved  their  innocence  of  the 
crimes  imputed  to  them,  by  walking  blindfold 
among  red-hot  ploughshares,  or  holding  heated 
irons  in  their  hands  without  receiving  injury, 
Were  alwaj-s  conducted  by  the  clergy  ;  who,  no 
doubt,  had  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  tricK  to 
turn  the  result  as  best  accorded  with  their  own 
TiewB.  Richardi,  queen  of  Charles  le  Opos  of 
France,  Conegonda,  empress  of  Oormany,  and 
Emma,  mother  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  all 
proved  their  innocence  by  the  ordeal  of  fire. 
Albertus  Magnn^  after  trial  by  ordeal  had  been 
abolished,  published  the  secret  of  the  art ;  which 
merely  consisted  in  rubbing  the  hands  and  feet 
with  certain  compositions. 

A  Bignora  Josephine  Oirardelli,  attracted  most 
fashionable  metropolitan  audiences,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century,  by  her  feats  with  fire. 
She  stood  with  her  naked  feet  on  a  plate  of  red-hot 
iron,  and  subsequently  drew  the  same  plate  over 
her  hair  and  tongne.  She  washed  her  hands  in 
boiling  oil ;  and  placing  melting  lead  in  her  mouth, 
ftfter  a  few  moments,  produced  it  again  solidified, 
and  bearing  the  impression  of  her  t«etb. 

U.  Boutigny,  in  his  work  an  the  f^Jiuoidal  ■lat« 
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of  bodies,  and  Mr  Pcpj)er  of  the  Polytechnic 
Institution,  London,  in  on  amusing  lecture,  have 
fully  exemplified  the  principles  on  which  these 
feats  arc  performed.  Some  of  them,  however, 
being  mere  juggling  tricks,  are  not  for  scientific 
explanation,  ior  instance,  the  performer  taking 
ou  iron  spoon,  holds  it  np  to  the  spectators,  to 
shew  that  it  is  empty  ;  then,  dipping  it  into  a  pot 
containing  melted  lead,  he  again  shews  it  to  the 
spectators  full  of  the  molten  metal ;  then,  after 
putting  the  spoon  to  his  month,  he  once  more 
shews  it  to  be  empty  ;  and  after  compressing  his 
lipsi,  with  a  look  expressive  of  pain,  he,  in  a  few 
moments,  ejects  fix)m  his  mouth  a  piece  of  lead, 
impre.sscd  by  the  exact  form  of  his  teeth.  Ask  a 
spectator  what  he  saw,  and  he  will  say  that  the 
performer  took  a  spoonful  of  molten  lead,  placed 
It  in  his  mouth,  and  soon  afterwards  shewed  it  in 
a  solid  state,  bearing  the  exact  form  and  impression 
of  his  teeth.  U  deception  be  insinuated,  the 
spectator  will  say,  '  No !  having  the  evidence  of 
my  senses,  I  cannot  be  deceived ;  if  it  had  been  a 
matter  of  opinion  I  might,  but  seeing,  you  know, 
is  believing.'  Now,  the  piece  of  lead,  cast  from  a 
plaster  mould  of  the  performer's  teeth,  has  probably 
officiated  in  a  thousand  previous  performances,  and 
is  placed  in  the  mouth,  between  the  gum  and 
cheek,  just  before  the  trick  commences.  The 
spoon  is  made  with  a  hollow  handle  containing 
quicksilver,  which,  by  a  simple  motion,  con  be  let 
run  into  the  bowl,  or  back  again  into  the  handle  at 
will  The  spoon  is  first  shewn  with  the  quick- 
silver concealed  in  the  handle,  the  bowl  is  then 
dipped  just  within  the  rim  of  the  pot  containing 
the  molten  lead,  but  not  into  the  lead  itself  and, 
at  the  same  instant,  the  quicksilver  is  allowed  to 
run  into  the  bowL  The  spoon  is  then  shewn  with 
the  quicksilver  (which  the  audience  take  to  be 
melted  lead)  in  the  bowl,  and  when  placed  in  the 
mouth,  the  quicksilver  is  again  ollowred  to  run  into 
the  handle.  Tlie  performer,  in  fact,  takes  a  spoon- 
ful of  nothing,  and  soon  after  exhibits  the  lead. 

Died. — Emperor  Louis  1.  o{  Ckrmany,  'tb«  Pious,' 
876,  Frankfort;  Sir  Francis  Vere,  dixtinjpuahed  military 
oonuDaoder  and  satbor,  160S,  PorUmotUk ;  Hugo 
Qrotius,  eminent  jurist,  1645,  SoUock ;  Count  Axel 
Oxenstiem,  Swedish  chancellor  nnder  Quatarus  Adol- 
pboa,  1654  ;  Cbarlea  Boyle,  Karl  of  Orrery,  celebrated 
antagonist  of  Bentley,  1731  ;  John  HutcMnsoo,  myatio 
theologian,  1737,  London ;  Leigh  UuDt,  poet,  critic, 
miscellaneous  irriter,  1S69,  Putney;  William  Ljon 
Miickeniie,  leader  in  the  Canadiaa  Bcbellion  of  1S37, 
1861,  Toronto. 

LEIGH    HUNT. 

Among  the  numerous  distinguished  Utprary  char- 
octen  of  tlie  first  half  of  the  ninetc  ;y, 

no  man  more  fully  answered  to  the  ;>;  "f 

'a  man  of  letters'  than  Leigh  Hunt,  iii.-  eien  i.-*d 
no  inconsiderable  influence  on  the  literature  of  his 
day.  As  a  political  writer,  he  stood  at  one  time 
almost  alone  in  a  resolute  advoca^nr  of  an  indepen- 
dent and  enlightened  spirit  of  jounialiMn,  as 
distinguished  from  mere  party-scribbling  ;  as  a 
critic  of  poetry  and  art,  he  coulrilmtcd  much  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  pedantry  and  narrow  maximi  of 
the  Johnsonian  era  ;  oncl,  as  an  entertaining  and 
popular  writer,  he  figures  in  the  van  of  that 
illustrious  arxny,  which  has  since,  with  rach  un< 
guUr  cuocesB,  fought  the  battle  of  tbe  people,  and 
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Mtabliahed  tlue  right  of  kbouring-taeii  to  educatiooal 
advantages. 

Leigh  Hunt  was  bom  on  the  19ti  of  October 
1764.  ELi«  father,  Isaac  Uuiit,  was  descendetl  from 
•omc  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  Barbadoes,  and 
pnctifcd  succcssfullr  as  an  advocate  ;  but,  espous- 
ing the  cause  of  the  king  in  the  American  struggle, 
be  waa  seized  and  put  in  prison  ;  and  probably  only 
■ared  himself  from  unpleasant  hnnriling  by  bribing 
the  Jailer.  He  made  liis  escape  to  England,  leaving 
hia  wife  and  family  behind,  and  some  time  elapsed 
before  they  could  join  him.  ilre  Isaac  Hunt  came 
of  a  Quaker  stock,  and  would  have  done  honour  to 
9HJ  sect.  Her  husband  became  a  clergyman  and 
popolar  preacher,  but  behaving  with  too  imprudent 
generoaitr  on  a  certain  occasion,  in  which  royalty 
was  implicated,  he  never  secured  the  promotion 
which  he  confidently  expected. 

Leigh  Hunt  was  sent  to  Christ  Hospital,  where 
he  remained  some  year*,  but  he  did  not  proceed  to 
the  univensity  from  tliat  foundation,  Dccause  a 
babit  of  stammering  which  he  had,  as  well  as  a 
larneM  of  orthodoxy,  derived  from  changes  in  the 
views  of  both  parents,  led  him  honestly  to  refuse  to 
promise  to  enter  the  ministry.  For  some  time  he 
did  nothing,  not  knoning  what  profession  to  take 

2} ;  then  he  entered  the  office  of  an  attorney,  his 
der  brother  ;  in  the  next  place,  he  became  a  clerk 
in  tbe  WarOffice,  through  the  patronage  of  Mr 
Aldington  ;  and,  finally,  he  decided,  and  decided 
wisely,  to  become  a  man  of  letters. 

In  1802,  when  Leigh  Hunt  wu  only  eighteen, 
the  Rev.  Isaac  Hunt  was  so  pleased  with  his  verses, 
that  he  published  them,  by  subscription,  undur  the 
tttlo  of  JuvenUia.  He  ought  to  have  knon'n  better, 
lor  the  boy's  vanity  was  by  no  means  lessened  by 
the  notice  that  was  taken  of  him. 

Leigh  Hunt  made  his  first  great  advance  towards 
celebrity  as  a  dramatic  critic  Ho  diligently 
attended  the  theatres  j  resolutely  refused  to  form 
any  acquaintances  with  actors  or  managers,  in  order 
to  preserve  his  independence  ;  and  oringing  his 
extensive  reading  ana  lil>cral  views  to  bear  on  the 
•mptineas  of  dnmmtic  productions,  he  made  such  a 
■til  by  his  papers  in  tJie  Traveller,  diat  playgoers 
IcaisM  to  accept  his  dictum  without  demur,  and 
plar-petformeis  to  hate  him. 

Ilis  next  career  was  that  of  a  journalist  He 
joined  with  his  brother  John  in  setting  up  a  weekly 
paver,  named  the  Examiner.  The  noblo  and 
lauependent,  and,  at  the  same  time,  liberal  spirit 
in  which  the  paper  was  conducted,  drew  all  eves 
upon  it.  It  took  no  aide  ;  it  stood  alone.  "The 
Tories  execrated  it ;  and  tlie  Whigs,  although,  in 
Um  main,  it  advocated  their  views,  were  afraid  to 
mpport  it.  Nevertheless,  it  succeeded  in  acquiring, 
by  its  honest  plain-speaking,  sufficient  influence  to 
inake  it  troublcsomr;,  and  at  length  the  government 
of  th«  day  felt  the  necessity  of  punishing  disin- 
tetMtedneas  so  glaring,  and  watched  its  opportunity. 
Od  three  successive  occasions  the  attempt  was  made, 
and  on  each  the  editors  escaped.  The  Examimr't 
first  offence  was  defending  a  certain  Major  Hogan, 
who  accused  the  Duke  of  Yurk,  as  coumiandcr-in- 
eliief.  of  faToaritasm  and  corruption.  Tlie  second 
was  tne  folloi\-ing  curious  remark  :  '  Of  all  monarchs 
utcc  the  Berolution,  the  successor  of  Ueoi^e  ILL 
will  hare  the  finest  opportunity  of  becoming  nobly 
popular.'    The  third  was  on  article  against  military 


These  three  cases  of  prosecution  were  not  carried 
out ;  but  a  fourth  was  to  come.  The  government 
was  exasperated  by  failure,  and  when  it  struck  at 
Inst,  the  blow  was  severe.  "We  cauiot  do  better 
than  record  the  ofloir  in  the  words  of  Leigh  Hunt's 
eldest  son  : 

'  The  occurrence  which  prompted  the  article  was 
a  public  dinner  on  St  Patrick's  Day,  at  which  the 
chairman,  Lord  Moira,  a  gcneroiu  man,  made  not 
the  slightest  allusion  to  the  Prince  Regent ;  and 
Mr  Sheridan,  who  manfully  stood  up  for  his 
royal  friend,  declaring  that  he  still  sustained 
the  principles  of  the  Prince  Regent,  was  saluted 


then  affected  to  bo  the  organ  of  the  court,  replied 
to  the  Chronicle,  partly  in  vapid  prose  railing,  and 
partly  in  a  wretched  poem,  gracied  with  epithet% 
intending  to  be  extravagantly  flattering  to  the 
prince.  To  this  reply  the  Examiner  rcjomed  in  a 
paper  of  considerable  length,  analysing  the  whole 
facts,  and  translating  the  language  of  adulation  into 
that  of  truth.  The  close  of  the  article  shews  its 
spirit  and  purpose,  and  is  a  fair  specimen  of  Leigh 
Uunf  s  pobtical  writing  at  that  time  : 

"  What  peison,  unacquainted  with  the  true  state 
of  the  case,  would  imagine,  in  reading  these 
astounding  eulogies,  that  this  '  glory  of  the  people ' 
was  the  subject  of  nullious  of  shrugs  and  reproaches  7 
— that  this  'protector  of  the  arts'  had  named  a 
wretched  foreigner  his  historical  painter,  in  dispar- 
agement or  in  ignorance  of  the  merits  of  his  own 
countrymen! — that  this  'Mccotnas  of  the  age' 
patronised  not  a  single  deserving  writer  I — that 
this  'breather  of  eloquence'  could  not  say  a  few 
decent  extempore  words,  if  we  are  to  judge,  at  least, 
from  what  he  said  to  his  regiment  on  its  embark- 
ation for  Portugal  ? — that  this  'conqueror  of  hearts' 
was  the  disappointer  of  hopes  ? — that  this  '  exciter 
of  desire '  [bravo  !  Messieurs  of  the  Pott  I] — this 
'Adonis  in  loveliness '  was  a  corpulent  man  of  fifty  T 
in  short,  this  dtlightful,  hlittful,  wise,  pUaturablt, 
lumourabU,  virtuoiu,  true,  and  immortal  prince,  was 
a  violator  of  his  word,  a  libertine,  over  head  and 
e.ara  in  disgrace,  a  despiser  of  domestic  ties,  the 
companion  of  gamblers  and  demireps,  a  man  who 
has  just  closed  half  a  century  without  one  single 
claim  on  the  gi-atitude  of  his  country,  or  the  respect 
of  posterity  ? ' 

'This  article,  no  doubt,'  sajrs  Leigh  Hunt  at  a 
later  i)eriod,  '  was  very  bitter  and  contemptuous  ; 
therefore,  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  term,  very 
libellous  ;  tlie  more  so,  inasmuch  as  it  was  very 
true  !'  Admit  that  it  was  true,  and  that  words  of 
truth,  however  bitter  and  blasting,  if  the  speaker 
con  substantiate  them,  ought  not  to  be  held  as  a 
libel.  Oue,  nevertheless,  cannot  wonder  that  the 
authors  of  such  longu^  against  a  reigning  prince 
received  castigatiun.  'The  puuiahment  was  cruel: 
the  brothers  were  fined  a  thousand  pounds,  and 
imprisoned  for  two  years  in  separate  cells.  It  is  a 
noble  fact  in  their  favour,  that,  being  promised 
privately  a  remission  of  the  punishment,  if  they 
would  abstain  for  the  future  from  uupluajout 
remarks,  John  and  Leigh  Hunt  refused  the  olTer. 
They  also  declined  to  allow  a  generous  stranger  to 
pay  the  fine  in  their  stead. 

Leigh  Hunt's  account  of  lus  prison-life  is  veiT 
interesting.    He  was  ill  when  he  entered  on  it,  and 
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this  illness,  and  want  of  exercise,  permanently 
injured  his  constitution ;  but  he  passed  the  time 
pleasantly  cnouglu  He  papered  Iiis  prison-walls 
with  rosea,  and  painted  the  ceiling  like  a  sky  ;  he 
furnished  his  room  with  a  piano,  with  bookshelves, 
with  his  wife  and  all  his  children,  and  turned  a 
little  yaKl  into  an  arbour  of  summer  loveliness  by 
the  help  of  flowers  and  paint.  We  should  have 
been  pleased  to  possess  a  fuller  history  of  what  was 
said  and  done  in  this  noteworthy  prison-cell. 
Charles  Lamb  was  a  daily  visitor.  Tliomas  Moore 
introduced  BjTon,  who  afterwards  came  frequently 
to  dine  or  chat,  and  was  very  courteous  to  the 
prisoner.  And  many  other  worthies,  whom  Leigh 
Hunt  had  not  previously  known,  on  this  occasion 
introduced  themselves,  among  whom  were  Charles 
Cowden  Clarke,  William  Uazlitt,  and  Jeremy 
Bentham.  He  lost  no  old  friends,  and  made  many 
new  ones.  Shelley,  though  almost  a  Btianger  to 
him,  made  him  what  he  calls '  a  princely  offer,' 
and  Keats  penned  a  sonnet,  which  was  all  he 
could  do : 

'  WniTTEf  ON  THE  DAY  THAT  MK  LEIOB  HUNT 
1.EFT  PBISOX. 

Wh.-it  thoiifjh,  for  shewing  truth  to  flattered  state, 
Kind  Hunt  was  eliiit  in  prison,  yet  has  he, 
In  his  immortal  spirit,  been  as  free 

As  the  eky-scarcbin);  litrk,  and  as  cLtte. 

Minion  of  jirandcur  !  think  you  he  did  wait  ? 
Tliink  you  hi?  nought  but  prison-walls  did  sec, 
Tdl,  Bo  unwilling,  tliou  untum'dst  the  key  ! 

Ah,  no!  far  happier,  nobler  wm  his  f.itc  ! 

In  Spenser's  h.'»ll.i  he  strayed,  and  bowcra  f.iir. 
Gulling  enchanted  flowors ;  and  he  flew 

With  daring  Milton  through  the  fields  of  air ; 
To  regions  of  his  own  his  genius  true 

Took  happy  flights.     Who  shall  his  fame  impair. 

When  thou  art  dead,  and  all  thy  wretched  crew  ? ' 

Leigh  Hunt  entered  prison  on  the  3d  of  Febru.ary 
1813,  and  left  it  on  the  same  day  two  years  later. 
The  next  most  noticeable  event  of  his  personal 
history  is  hia  friendship  with  Shelley.  It  w.^  by 
Shelley's  inducement  that  he  undertook  a  journey  to 
Italy,  to  co-operate  \vith  Shelley  and  Byron  in  a 
liberal  periodical  which  they  proposed  to  bring  out. 
The  voyage  proved  a  troublesome  one.  He  engaged 
to  embark  In  September  1821,  he  actually  embarked 
on  November  16  of  that  year,  and,  after  narrowly 
escaping  shipwreck  with  his  family,  the  whole  of 
■which  he  had  on  board,  he  was  landed  at  Dai-t- 
moath.  He  embarked  again  in  May  1822,  and 
reached  Italy  in  June.  Before  he  had  been  many 
days  in  Italy,  his  friend  was  drowned,  and  BjTon 
shewed  signs  of  relenting  in  the  matter  of  the 
periodical.  It  was  but  a  short  connection,  as  might 
Iiave  been  expected.  Byron  went  to  Greece,  and 
Leigh  Hunt  staj-ed  in  Italy  till  1825,  after  which 
be  returned  to  England. 

The  rest  of  his  life  was  pas.<!ed  in  literary  projects, 
in  getting  into  debt,  and  getting  out  of  it,  in  pleas- 
ant communing  with  his  numerous  literary  friends, 
among  whom  were  Barry  Cornwall,  Thomas  Carlyle, 
the  Bron-nings,  and  many  others,  in  attempts  to 
live  cheerfully  under  aflliction,  and,  chief  of  all,  in 
accumulating  book-lore.  His  closing  years  were 
rendered  more  happy  by  an  opportune  pension  of 
£200  a  year,  which  Lord  John  Itusscll  obtained  for 
him.  lie  died  on  the  28th  of  August  IS.I!*,  and 
was  buried,  according  to  his  wish,  in  Keusal  Green 
Cemetery. 
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Leigh  Hunt  had  a  kind  heart  and  a  cheerful 
spirit ;  he  was  a  man  of  simple  tastes  and  no 
inclination  to  expense.  If  he  could  have  gone 
through  life  as  a  child  under  tutelage,  he  might 
have  smiled  on  to  its  close,  and  died  as  the  gay 
insects  do  at  the  close  of  the  season.  As  a  man 
with  responsibilities  to  his  fellow-men,  and  to  a 
wife  and  children,  ho  iiuletl  in  duty,  and  conse- 
quently lost  in  happiness.  It  was  quite  impossible, 
however,  for  way  one  with  the  most  ordinary  share 
of  generosity  to  know  him  and  not  love  him.  In 
literature  he  might  be  said  to  take  a  high  place 
among  the  dii  minora.  His  poetry,  though  bur- 
dened with  mannerism,  charms  by  its  sparkling 
vivacity  ;  and  of  his  many  essays  it  would  be 
possible  to  select  at  least  a  hundred  which  reach  a 
degree  of  classic  excellence. 


THE   EaLlNTOCN   TOnRUAMENT. 

It  was  an  idea  not  unworthy  of  a  young  noble- 
man of  ancient  lineage  and  ample  possessions, 
to  set  forth  a  living  picture,  as  it  were,  of  the 
medieval  tournament  before  the  eyes  of  a  modem 
generation.  When  the  public  learned  that  such 
on  idea  had  occurred  to  tlie  EJirl  of  Eglintoun,  and 
that  it  was  to  be  carried  out  in  the  beautiful  park 
surrounding  his  castle  in  Ayrshire,  it  felt  as  if 
a  new  pleasure  had  been  at  length  invented.  And, 
undoubtedly,  if  only  good  weather  could  have 
been  secured,  the  result  could  not  have  fallen 
short  of  the  expectations  wliich  were  formed. 

Nearly  two  years  were  spent  in  making  the 
necessary  preparations,  and  on  the  28th  of  August 
1639,  the  proceedings  commenced  in  the  presence 
of  an  immense  concourse  of  spectators,  many  of 
whom,  in  obedience  to  a  hint  previously  given,  had 
come  in  fancy-costumes.  The  spot  chosen  for  the 
tourney  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  nule  eastward  of 
the  oistle,  surrounded  by  beautiful  scenery  ;  it  com- 
prised an  arena  of  four  acres,  with  a  IxKijded  fence 
all  round.  At  convenient  places,  were  galleries  to 
hold  3(K»0  persons,  one  for  private  friends  of  the 
earl  and  the  knights  who  were  to  take  part  in  the 
mimic  contest,  and  the  other  for  visitors  of  a  less 
pri^-ileged  kind.  In  the  middle  of  the  arena  were 
barriers  to  regulate  the  jousts  of  the  combatants. 
Each  of  the  knights  had  a  separate  marquee  or 
pavilion  for  himself  and  his  attendants.  The 
decorations  everywhere  were  of  the  most  costly 
character,  being  aided  by  many  trappings  which 
bad  recently  been  used  at  the  Queen  s  coronation. 
Besides  keeping  'open  house'  at  the  castle,  the 
earl  proridcd  two  temporary  saloons,  each  250  feet 
long,  for  banquets  and  balls.  But  the  weather  was 
imlavourable  to  the  '  brave  knights  ;'  the  rain  fell 
heavily ;  spectators  m.irred  the  medievalifnn  of  the 
scene  oy  hoisting  umbrellas  ;  and  the  '  Queen  of 
Beauty  and  her  ladies,  who  were  to  have  ridden  on 
elegantly-caparisoned  palfreys,  were  forced  to  take 
refuge  in  carriages.  A  procession  started  from  tho 
castle  in  tho  midst  of  a  drenching  shower.  It  com- 
prised men-at-!irms  clod  in  demi-suits  of  armour, 
musicians,  trumpeters,  Imnner-beorers,  moishals, 
heralds,  pursuivants,  a  'judge  of  tho  peace,'  re- 
tainers, halbenlicrs,  a  linignt-marshal,  a  jester, 
archers,  servitors,  swordsmen,  and  chamberlains — 
all  .ittired  in  the  most  splendid  costumes  that 
befitted  their  several  characters.  These  were 
moatly   subordinates.      The    diiefis   vera   fifteen 
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knights,  and  about  double  as  many  esquires  and 

Sages — nearly  all  in  magnificent  armour,  whole  or 
emL  The  knights  were  the  Marquis  of  Water- 
ford,  the  Earls  of  Eglintoan,  Craven,  and  Cassilis  ; 
Viscounts  Alford  and  Qlenlyon ;  Captjiing  Gage, 
Fairlie,  and  Beresford ;  Sirs  Frederick  Johnstone 
and  Francis  Hopkins  ;  and  Messrs  Jeminghom, 
Laml),  Bof>thby,  and  Lcchmcre.  These  knights  all 
bore  chivalric  appellations — such  as  the  Knights  of 
tbe  Dragon,  the  Griffin,  the  Black  Lion,  the  Dol- 

£hiii,  the  Crane,  the  Ram,  the  Swan,  the  Golden 
lion,  the  White  Rose,  the  Stag's  Head,  the  Burning 
Tower,  the  Lion's  Paw,  cfcc. ;  these  emblems  and 
•jmbols  being  emblazoned  on  the  trappings  of  the 
•ereiml  knights  and  their  retainers.  Some  of  the 
dresses  were  eiceedingly  gorgeous.  The  Marquis 
of  Londonderry,  as '  Kong  of  the  Tournament,'  wore 
a  magnificent  train  of  green  velvet,  embroidered 
■with  gold,  covered  by  a  crimson-velvet  cloak 
trimmed  with  gold  and  ermine,  and  liaving  a 
crown  covered  in  with  crimson  velvet ;  the  Larl 
of  Eglintoun,  as  '  Lord  of  the  Tournament,'  had  a 
rich  damasked  suit  of  gilt  armour,  with  a  skirt  of 
chain-mail ;  and  Sir  Charles  Lamb,  as  '  Knight 
Marshal,'  hod  a  suit  of  black  annour,  embossed 
and  gilt,  and  covered  by  a  riclUy-emblazoned 
•aicoat.  The  esquires  and  pages  were  all  gentle- 
men of  fortune  and  position.  Lady  Seymour,  na 
'  Queen  of  Beauty,'  wore  a  robe  of  crimson  velvet, 
with  the  Seymour  crest  embroidered  in  silver  on 
blue  velvet,  and  a  cloak  of  cerise  velvet  trimmed 
with  gold  and  ermine.  The  ladies  in  the  chief 
calleTy  were  mostly  attired  in  the  costumes  of  the 
loartc-cnt}i  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

Under  most  discouraging  circumstances  the  caval- 
cade set  forth — the  gaily-trimmed  horses  splashing 
in  the  dirt,  the  armour  washed  mth  pitiless  rain, 
and  the  velvets  and  laces  saturate<l  with  wet.  The 
knights  w^ith  their  esquires  entered  their  several 
pavilions,  while  the  rest  of  the  personages  took 
op  the  posts  allotted  to  them.  The  knights  issued 
forth  from  their  pavilions  two  ond  two,  paid  their 
devoirs  to  the  fair  ladies  in  the  galleries,  and  then 
fonght  to  the  sound  of  tnmij>ct.  This  fighting 
consisted  in  galloping  against  each  other,  and  each 
itrikiiig  his  lance  against  the  armoor  of  the  other  ; 
the  lances  were  so  made  of  wood  as  to  be  easily 
broken,  and  thus  there  was  no  great  danger  incurred. 
AIUt  several  couples  had  thus  jnusted,  the  Earl 
of  Eglintoun  and  the  Marquis  of  Waterford  (the 
'Lotu  of  the  Tournament'  and  the  'Knight  of  the 
Dragon')  came  forward,  most  gorgeously  arrayed 
•nd  armed,  and  attended  by  no  fewer  than  eight 
aquires  and  pages.  After  running  at  each  other 
until  two  lances  were  broken,  the  earl  was  declared 
t'-'-  '■■•'•  knight  of  the  day,  and  was  rewarded  by 
n  of  Beauty'  with  a  crown  of  victory. 

i_ incessant  rain  sadly  marred  the  whole 

allati ;  and  the  day's  jousting  ended  with  a  very 
nnpictniesque  broadsword  combat  between  on  actor 
and  a  soldier,  engaged  for  the  purjMisc.  In  every 
Msat  was  the  da/s  joyousncss  damped  ;  for  when 
tba  tcac<its  were  quite  ready  for  a  grand  banquet 
ami  mil  in  the  evening,  it  was  found  lliat  the  two 
'  pavilions,  fitted  up  in  the  most  splendid 

ere  flooded  with  water  from  the  heavy 
nuiw,  and  were  quite  useless  for  the  purposes 
iBlmaed.  On  the  29lh,  the  weather  was  nearly  as 
bad ;  no  jonsting  in  the  lists  was  attempted,  but 
mimic  tilts  took  place  under  cover,  in  which 


one  personage  took  part  who  was  destined  to  fill 
an  important  place  in  the  history  of  Europe — 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  afterwards  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  III.  of  France.  On  the  30th,  the  skies 
were  more  favourable  ;  the  joustings  were  renewed, 
and  were  wound  up  by  a  tourney  of  eight  knights 
armed  with  swords — used  in  some  inoffensive  way 
against  each  other's  armour.  Measures  had  been 
taken  to  render  the  banqueting-haU  and  ball-room 
available,  and  the  day  ended  with  a  banquet  for  300 
persons  and  a  ball  for  1000.  The  31st  came,  and 
with  it  weather  so  stormy  and  nngenial  that  any 
further  proceedings  with  the  tournament  were 
abandoned.  And  thus  ended  this  most  costly 
affair.  The  spot  had  been  so  selected  that,  outside 
the  fence,  an  enormous  number  of  spectators  might 
witness  the  proceedings ;  and  it  was  estimated  that 
Uttlo  under  200,000  persons  availed  themselves  of 
this  opportunity  on  one  or  other  of  the  four  days 
— coming  from  almost  every  county  in  Scotland, 
and  from  various  parts  of  England  and  Ireland. 
The  Ardro8.san  Railway  Company  trebled  their 
fares ;  and  whoever  had  a  gig  or  other  vehicle  to 
let  at  Glasgow,  could  command  extravagant  teimi 
for  it. 


AUGUST  29. 

The  Decollation  of  St  John  the  Baptist  St  Sabtna, 
martyr,  2d  centanr.  StSebbi  or  Sebbo,  king  of  Essex,  687. 
St  Merri  or  Medericns,  abbot  of  St  Martin's,  abont  700. 

Bom. — John  Locke,  philotophcr  (Euaij  on  the  Jluman 
Vnderitandinti),  1632,  Wrinyton,  HomcTKUhire ;  John 
Heorr  Lambert,  diatinguUhed  natural  philosopher  of 
Germany,  1728,  MiUhauten, 

Died. — St  John  the  Baptist,  beheaded,  30  a.  d.  ;  John 
Lilburne,  zealous  parliamentarian,  1657,  EUhnm ; 
EilmunJ  IJoyle,  author  of  the  book  on  Qamca,  1769, 
London;  Joseph  Wright,  higtorical  painter,  1797,  Derby; 
Pope  Pios  VI.,  179»  ;  WUliam  Brookedon,  painter,  1854. 


LILBURXE   THE  PAMPHLETEER. 

In  the  pampldctecring  age  of  Cliarles  I.  and  the 
Coniiunnwealth,  no  man  pamphleteered  like  John 
Lilinirne.  The  British  Museum  contains  at  least 
a  hundred  and  fifty  hroduiret  by  him,  all  \vritten  in 
an  exaggerated  tone — besides  many  fasciculi  which 
others  wrote  in  his  favour.  Lilbume  was  Impartial 
towards  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads  ;  his  great  aim 
was  to  advance  his  own  opinions  and  defend  him- 
self from  the  comments  which  they  excited. 

In  1R37,  ere  the  troubles  began,  Lilbume  was 
accusci  before  the  Star-Chamber  of  publishing 
and  dispersing  seditious  pamphlets.  He  refused  to 
take  the  usual  oath  in  that  court,  to  the  effect  that 
he  would  answer  ail  interrogatories,  even  though 
they  inculpated  himself;  and  for  this  refusal  he 
was  condemned  to  bo  whipped,  pilloried,  and 
imprisoned.  During  the  very  processes  of  whip- 
jjing  and  pillorying,  he  harangued  the  populace 
iigiimst  the  txTanny  of  the  court-party,  and  scattered 
jiiimphlets  from  his  pocket  The  Star-Chambcr, 
which  was  sitting  at  that  very  moment,  ordered 
him  to  be  gagged  ;  but  he  still  stomped  and  gesti- 
culated, to  shew  that  be  would  again  have 
harangued  the  people  if  he  could.  The  Star- 
Cbumber,  more  and  more  provoked,  condemned 
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hiia  to  be  imprisoned  in  a  dungeon  and  ironed 
Wlien  the  parliament  gained  ascendency  over 
the  king,  Lilbume,  as  well  as  Prynne,  Bastwiek, 
and  many  other  liberals,  received  their  Uberty,  and 
were  welcomed  vfith.  joyful  acclamations  by  the 
people.  Then  followeil  the  downfall  of  the  king, 
the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell,  and  the  gradual 
resuscitation  of  measures  deemed  almost  as  iuiniical 
to  liberty  as  those  of  Charles  had  been.  Lilbume 
was  at  his  post  as  usual,  fighting  the  cause  of  free- 
dom by  means  of  pamphlets,  with  unquestioned 
honesty  of  purpose,  but  with  intemperate  zeal. 
In  1649,  be  was  acnin  thrown  into  prison,  but  this 
time  by  order  of  the  parliament  instead  of  by  that 
of  the  crown  ;  even  the  women  of  London  petitioned 
for  Ida  release,  but  the  parliximcnt  was  deaf  to  their 
oi^guments.  When  the  case  was  brought  on  for 
regular  trial,  a  London  jury  found  him  not  guilty  of 
the  'sedition'  charged  against  him  by  the  parlia- 
ment Agiun,  after  Cromwell  had  dissolved  tbe 
Long  Parliament,  Lilbume  was  once  more  impri- 
■oned  for  his  outspoken  pamphlets  ;  again  was 
he  liberated  when  the  voice  of  the  people  obtained 
expression  through  the  verdict  of  a  jury  ;  and 
again  was  there  great  popular  delight  (usplayed  at 
his  liberation. 

There  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  Lilbume  was 
so  steady  and  sagacious  a  liberal,  as  to  be  able  to 
render  real  semcea  to  tte  cause  which  he  so  ener- 
getically advocated ;  but  his  public  life  well  illus- 
trttted  the  pamphletcpriiig  tendencies  of  the  aj^c. 
One  among  the  pamphlets  published  in  1653,  when 
Lilbume  was  opposing  the  assumption  of  arbitrary 
power  by  Cromwell,  was  in  the  form  of  a  pretended 
catalogue  of  books,  to  be  sold  in  '  Little  Britain.' 
First  come  about  forty  books,  every  one  with  some 
sarcastic  political  hit  contained  in  the  title.  Then 
came  a  scries  of  pretended  'Acts  and  Orders'  of 
parliament,  among  which  {he  following  are  samples : 
— '  An  act  for  the  speedy  suppressing  all  plays,  the 
Fools  being  all  termed  conuminders  or  purliameut- 
men.' — '  An  act  for  a  speedy  drawing  up  of  a  petition 
to  Lucifer  on  behalf  of  Cromwell :  that,  seeing  he 
hath  done  such  eminent  services  for  him  in  this 
world,  ho  may  not  want  a  place  of  preferment  in 
his  dominions ! ' — '  An  act  forbidding  any  to  stamp 
the  Lord  General's  [Cromwell's]  image  on  ginger- 
bread, lest  the  valour  of  it  should  bite  the  chUt&en 
by  the  tongue,' — '  An  act  ordering  that  Vavasour 
Powell  shall  preach  the  devU  out  of  hell,  that 
there  may  be  room  for  the  members.' — '  An  act 
for  the  regulating  of  names,  that  the  well-affected 
may  not  be  abased  by  nicknames,  but  that  every 
syllable  may  have  its  full  pronunciation — as 
deneral  Monke  must  hereafter  be  rightly  called 
General  Monkey.'  And  then  follow  a  Beries  of 
'  Cases  of  Conscience,'  such  as  the  following : 
'  Whether  Whitehall  may  not  properly  be  called 
a  den  of  thieves." — '  Whether  the  countenances  of 
Miles  Corbet  and  Mr  Ourden  do  not  speak  their 
mothers  to  be  blackamoors  and  their  fathers  Jews.' 
— '  Whether  Alderman  Atkins  his  imbecility  had 
ever  been  found  out,  if  Sir  Walter  Earl  had  not 
smelt  it' — '  Whether  Balaam's  beating  his  own  ass 
were  a  sufficient  warrant  for  the  footman's  cudgel- 
ling Sir  Henry  Mildmay.' — 'Whether  Cromwell 
had  not  gotten  a  patent  for  brimstone,  which  makes 
his  nose  so  fiery.' — '  Whether  there  was  not  an 
imnmonger  spoil'd  when  Harry  Walker  was  mode 
•  priest ;  and  whether  be,  bciug  a  pticet,  cau  tell 
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what  stands  for  piUoiy  in  Hebrew.' — '  Whether  our 
Saviour's  riding  into  Jerusalem  upon  an  ass's  foal, 
were  any  more  than  a  type  of  our  deliverer  Crom- 
well's riding  into  his  throne,  upon  the  backs  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  asses,  elected  out  of  the 
several  counties  for  that  purpose,' 

It  is  not  stated  that  these  audacious  sarcasms 
were  actually  by  Lilbnme,  for  the  pamphlet  has 
neitlier  author  nor  editor,  neither  printer  nor  pub- 
lisher, named  ;  but  they  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  whun  such  pamphlets  could  be 
produced. 

EDMUND  nOTLE. 

Of  this  celebrated  writer  of  treatises  on  gomes  of 
chance,  including  among  others  whist,  piquet, 
quadrille,  and  backgammon,  and  whose  name  has 
become  so  familiar,  as  to  be  immortalised  in  the 
well-known  proverb,  '  According  to  Hoyle,'  little 
more  is  known,  than  that  he  appears  to  have 
been  bom  in  1672,  end  died  in  Cavendish  Square, 
London,  on  29th  August  1769,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  ninety-seven.  In  the  OtntUmaii!i  Maga- 
oiiu  of  December  1742,  we  find  among  the  list 
of  promotions  'Edmund  Hoyle,  Esq.,  made  by 
the  Primate  of  Ireland,  register  of  Uie  Preroga- 
tive Court,  there,  worth  £600  per  annum.'  From 
another  source,  we  learn  that  he  was  a  barrister  by 
profession.  His  treatise  on  Hliist,  for  which  he 
received  from  the  publisher  the  sum  of  £1000,  was 
first  published  in  1 743,  and  attained  such  a  popularity 
that  it  ran  through  five  editions  in  a  year,  besides 
being  extensively  pirated.  He  has  even  been 
called  the  inventor  of  the  gome  of  whist,  bat  this 
is  certainly  a  mistake,  though  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  indebted  to  him  for  being  first 
treated  of,  and  introduced  to  the  public  in  a 
scientific  manner.  It  first  began  to  be  popular  in 
England  about  1730,  when  it  was  particularly 
studied  by  a  party  of  gentlemen,  who  used  to 
assemble  m  the  Crown  Coffee  House,  in  Bedford 
Row.  Hoyle  is  said  to  have  given  instructions 
in  the  game,  for  which  his  charge  was  a  guinea  a 
lesson. 


BEQUESTS  FOR  THE  GUIDANCE  OP  TRATEILERS. 

Some  of  the  old  charitable  bequests  of  England 
form  striking  memorials  of  times  when  travelling, 
especially  at  night,  and  even  a  night-walk  in  the 
streets  of  a  largo  city,  was  attended  with  difficulties 
unknown  to  the  present  generation.  For  example 
— the  corporation  of  Woodstock,  Oxfordshire,  pay 
ten  shillings  yearly,  the  bequest  of  one  Carey,  for 
the  ringing  of  a  bell  at  eight  o'clock  every  evening, 
for  the  guide  and  direction  of  travellers.  By  the 
bequest  of  Richard  Palmer,  in  1664,  the  sexton  of 
Wokingham,  Berks,  has  a  sum  for  ringing  every 
evening  at  eight,  and  ereiy  morning  at  four,  for 
this  among  other  purposes,  'Uiat  stnmgen  and 
others  who  should  happen,  in  winter-nights,  within 
hearing  of  the  ringing  of  the  said  belL,  to  lose  their 
way  in  the  country,  might  be  informed  of  the  time 
of  night,  and  receive  some  guidance  into  the  right 
way.'  There  is  also  on  endowment  of  land  *t 
Barton, 
of  the 
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mach  alami,  she  foiud  herself  in  Rofety.  iind  out 
of  gratitude  ahe  gave  this  land  to  the  parish-clerk, 
on  condition  that  he  ahould  ring  one  of  the 
church  bells  from  seven  to  eight  o'clock  every 
evening,  except  Sundays,  commencing  on  the  day 
of  the  carrying  of  the  first  load  of  barley  in 
every  year  till  Shrove  Tuesday  next  ensuing 
inclujgive.'  • 

By  his  will,  dated  20th  August  1656,  John 
Wnnloll  gave  £4  yearly  to  the  uiurchwardens  of 
St  Botolpn's,  Billingsgate,  '  to  provide  a  good  and 
stifficicnt  iron  and  gloss  liuithom,  with  u  candle, 
tot  the  direction  of  passengcxs  to  go  with  more 
McohtT  to  and  from  tne  water-side,  all  night  long, 
to  be  llxcd  at  the  north-east  comer  of  the  parish 
church,  from  the  feast-day  of  St  Bartholomew  to 
Louiy-Day  ;  out  of  which  sum  £1  was  to  be  paid  to 
ibe  sexton  for  taking  care  of  the  lanthom.'  A 
Bimilar  beauest  of  John  Cooke,  in  1662,  hus 
provided  a  lamp — now  of  gas — at  the  comer  of  St 
Uichael's  Lane,  next  Thames  Street 

The  schoolmaster  of  the  parish  of  Corstorphine, 
EdLuburgli&hiie,  enjoys  the  profits  of  an  acre  of 


Sxjund  on  the  banks  of  the  Water  of  Leilh,  near 
oltbridgc.  This  piece  of  ground  is  called  the 
Lamp  Acre,  because  it  vras  formerly  destined  for 
the  support  of  a  lamp  in  the  east  end  of  the  church 
of  Corstorphine,  believed  to  havo  served  as  'a 
beacon  to  direct  travelleTB  going  &om  Edinburgh 
along  a  road,  which  in  thoee  times  was  both  diiBcult 
and  dangerous,'* 

EABL   CS  MABCH'S   CABBUQB  EACE. 

August  29,  I7S0,  there  was  decided  a  bet  of  that 
origiiial  kind  for  which  the  noted  Earl  of  March 
(subsequently  fourth  Duke  of  Quecnsbcrry)  shewed 
such  a  genius.  It  came  ofi'  at  Newmarket  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  matter  undertaken 
by  the  earl,  in  conjunction  with  the  Earl  of 
Eglintoim,  on  a  wager  for  a  thoiiaund  guincHS 
against  ilx  Theobald  Taafc,  was  to  furnish  a  four- 
wheeled  carriage,  with  four  horses,  to  be  driven  by 
n  man,  nineteen  miles  within  an  hour.  A  con- 
temporary authority  thus  describes  the  carriage : 
'The  pole  was  small,  but  lapped  with  line  wire; 


TOE  ILdLKL  OF   MAJU'H  S   RACING  CAK&LAGE, 


the  perch  had  a  plate  underneath  ;  two  cords  went 

m  each  side,  from  the  back-carriage  to  the  fore- 

cmsMga,  fastened  to  spnngs.    The  harness  was  of 

Sb*  leather  covered  with  silk.    The  seat  for  the 

an  to  sit  on  was  of  leather  straps,  and  covered 

wilh  Telvrt.    The  boxes  of  the  wheel  were  bran, 

■nd  hod  tins  of  oil  to  dro]i  slowly  for  on  hour. 

Thu  breechings  for  the  horses  were  whalebone. 

Tlw  bare  were  small  wood,  strengthened  with  steel 

•priass,  as  were  most  ports  of  the  carriage,  but  all 

»"  ligot,  that  a  man  could  carry  the  whole  with  the 

Wum.'      Before   this  carriage  was  deciilcd  on, 

mttal  others  had  been  tried.    Several  horses  were 

Ulnl  iu  tlie  course  of  the  prcluuinory  experiments, 

jldcli  co«t   in  all  about  seven  hundred  pounds. 

twu    earls,    however,    won    their    thousand 

lor  the  carnage  performed  the  distance 

tes  S7  seconds,  leaving  fully  time  enough 

ifwL  ■aoUiw  mile. 

»Bsrtal(t  Ckariliu,  »,  203, 233. 


LOSS   or   TUB    'B07AL   OEOBOE.' 

Cowper's  lines  on  this  disastrous  event  very  well 
embody  the  painful  feeling  which  occupied  the 
public  mind  in  reference  to  it  When  Lonl  Howe's 
fleet  returned  to  Portsmouth  in  1782,  after  varied 
service  in  the  Atlantic,  it  was  found  that  the  Royal 
Oeorgg,  108  guns,  commanded  by  Admiral  Kempen- 
fcldt,  required  cleaning  on  the  exterior  and  some 
repairs  near  the  keel.  In  order  to  get  at  this 
portion  of  the  huU,  the  ship  was  'heeled  over' — 
tliat  is,  thrown  so  much  on  one  sids  ss  to  expose 
a  good  deal  of  the  other  side  above  the  surface  of 
the  water.  In  recent  times,  the  examination  is 
made  in  a  less  perilous  war ;  but  in  thooo  days 
heeling  was  always  adopted,  U  the  defects  were  not 
so  senous  as  to  require  the  ship  to  go  into  docL 
On  the  29th  of  August,  the  workmen  ttroceedcd  to 
deal  with  the  JioyM  Utorgt  in  this  lashion ;  hot 

«  MnoUir's  JWatMteat  Atc  ,>»rtaaf  xiv.  U9. 
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they  heeled  it  over  too  much,  water  entered  tho 
port-holes,  the  ship  filled,  and  down  she  went  with 
all  on  board — the  admiral,  captain,  officers,  crew, 
about  three  hundred  women  and  children  who 
were  temporarily  on  board,  guns,  ammunition, 
provisiong,  water,  and  stores.  So  sudden  was  tho 
terrible  calamity,  that  a  smaller  vessel  lying  along- 
side the  JtoytiJ  Gtorge  was  swallowed  np  in  the 
gulf  thus  occasioned,  and  other  vessels  were  placed 
in  imminent  danger.  Of  the  total  number  of  eleven 
hundred  souls  on  board,  very  nearly  nine  hundred 
at  once  found  a  watery  grave  ;  the  rest  were  saved. 
The  ship  had  carried  the  loftiest  masts,  the  heaviest 
metal,  and  the  greatest  number  of  admirals'  flags, 
of  any  in  the  navy  ;  it  had  been  commanded  by 
some  of  the  best  officers  in  the  service ;  and 
Admiral  Kempenfeldt,  who  was  among  those 
drowned,  was  a  general  favourite.  A  court-martial 
on  Captain  Wa^om  (who  hod  cscjiped  with  his 
life),  lor  negligence  in  the  careening  operation, 
resulted  in  his  acquittal :  a  liberal  subscription  for 
the  widows  and  children  of  those  who  had 
perished ;  and  a  moniunent  in  Portsea  Churchyard 
to  Kempenfeldt  and  his  hapless  companions — 
quickly  followed.  Cowper  mourned  over  the 
event  m  a  short  poem,  monody,  or  elegy  : 

'ON  THE  LOBS  OF  TBE  BOYAL  OEOBOE. 
( 7b  tKt  Starch  in  Scipio.) 

WKITTXN  wnK!«  THR  KCWt  AKKnTKD, 

Toll  for  the  brave  ! 

The  brave  that  are  no  more  t 
All  sunk  beneath  the  wave, 

Fiut  by  their  native  shore  I 

Eight  hundred  of  the  brave. 
Whose  courage  well  was  tried. 

Had  made  the  vessel  heel. 
And  laid  her  on  her  side ; 

A  land-breczc  shook  the  shrouds, 

And  she  was  overset ; 
Down  went  the  Royal  Oeorge, 

With  all  her  crew  complete. 

Toll  for  tho  brave  ! 

Brave  Kcm[>cnfcldt  is  gone ; 
His  lost  sea-light  is  fought ; 

His  work  of  glory  done. 

It  was  not  in  the  battle  ; 

No  tcn][>cst  gave  the  shock  ; 
She  sprang  no  fatal  leak  ; 

She  ran  upon  no  rock ; 

His  sword  was  in  his  sheath ; 

His  fingers  held  the  pen. 
When  Kempenfeldt  went  down 

With  twice  four  hundred  men. 

Weigh  the  vessel  up. 

Once  dreaded  by  our  foes  I 
And  mingle  with  oiu"  cup 

The  tear  that  England  owes. 

Her  timbers  yet  are  sound. 

And  she  may  float  again. 
Full  charged  with  England's  thunder. 

And  plough  the  distant  main. 

But  Kempenfeldt  is  cone  ; 

His  victories  are  o  er ; 
And  he  and  his  eight  hundred  men 

Shall  plough  the  wave  no  more.' 
884 


Cowper  also  gave  a  Latin  translation  of  these 
stanzas,  beginning : 

'  Plangimus  fortes.     Periere  fortes, 
Patrium  propter  periere  httns 
Bis  quater  centum ;  subito  sub  alto 
iEqnore  mersL' 

The  hapless  Royal  George  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  many  interesting  submarine  operations. 
During  the  three  months  which  immediately 
followed  the  disaster,  several  divers  succeeded  in 
fishing  up  sixteen  guns  out  of  the  ship,  by  the  aid 
of  a  diving-bell.  In  the  next  year,  a  projector 
brought  forward  a  scheme  for  raising  the  ship 
itsell,  but  it  failed.  In  1817,  after  the  ship  had 
been  submerged  thirty-five  years,  it  underwent  a 
thorough  examination  by  men  who  descended  in  a 
diving-bell.  It  wna  found  to  be  little  other  than  a 
pile  of  ruinous  timber-work — the  guns,  anchors, 
spars,  and  masts  having  fallen  into  a  confuse<l 
mass  among  the  timbers.  She  was  too  dilapidated 
to  be  raised  in  a  body,  by  any  arrangement  however 
ingenious.  Twenty-two  years  afterwards,  in  1839, 
Cieneral  (then  Colonel)  Pasley  devised  a  mode  of 
di.'scharging  enormous  mosses  of  gunpowder,  by 
means  of  electricity,  against  tho  submerged  liull, 
80  as  to  shatter  it  utterly,  to  let  all  the  timbers 
Uuat  that  would  float,  and  to  afford  opportunity  for 
divers  to  bring  up  the  heavier  valuables.  Tiiis 
plan  succeeded  completely.  Enormous  submarine 
charges  of  powder,  in  metal  cases  containing 
2000  lbs.  each,  were  fired,  and  the  anchorage  was 
gradually  cleared  of  an  obstruction  which  had  lain 
there  nearly  sixty  years.  The  value  of  the  brass 
guns  fished  up  was  equal  to  the  whole  cost  of  the 
operations.  

AUGUST  30. 

Saints  Felix  and  Adaactos,  martyrs,  about  803.  St 
pHmmnchius,  confessor,  410.  St  Agilui  or  Aile,  abbot  of 
Rcbaia,  nkoat  650.  St  Piaker,  Fiacre,  or  Fefre,  anchoret 
and  confessor,  about  670.    St  Boae  of  Lima,  virgin,  1617> 

Bom. — GioTonnt  Battiata  Nani,  flower  and  foliage 
painter,  161C,  Venice ;  Dr  David  Hartley,  moral  phil- 
osopher, author  of  Obiervationt  on  Man,  170,5,  Armlry, 
Yorkthire  ;  Johann  Cbriatoph  Adelang,  grammarian  and 
linguist,  1734,  Spantekoic,  in  Pomerania;  Archdeacon 
Wiiliam  Pole;,  author  of  Natural  Theology,  Evidenctt  </ 
Chriitianity,  4c.,  1743,  Peterborough. 

Died. — Queen  Cleopatra  of  Egypt,  committed  laicide, 
i<^  t.  c,  Alexandria ;  Tbeodoric  the  Qrest,  king  of  the 
Goth.s  .'">26,  Ravenna;  Pope  Alexander  III.,  1181 ;  Louis 
XI.,  king  of  France,  1483,  I'lemt-les-Tourt ;  Sultan 
Soliman  II.,  the  Magnificent,  1566  ;  Fnncis  Boily,  ostro- 
Domer,  1844,  London  ;  Sir  John  Roan,  Arctic  navigator, 
18S6,  London  ;  Sir  Kichard  Westmaeott,  acolptor,  Lon- 
don ;  John  Fiuncis,  sculptor,  1861,  London. 

ARCHDEACON   PALKV. 

The  character  of  Dr  Foley  is  strikingly  Ulustra- 
tive  of  the  province  to  which  he  bclongeii  :  strong 
shrewd  sense,  great  economy,  and  much  per- 
severing industry,  without  the  graces  of  refinement, 
arc  still  the  prevailing  features  of  the  inhabitant* 
of  the  north  of  Yorkshire.  Though  T>om  at  Peter- 
borough, where  his  father  wn?  n  minor  rnnon,  he 
wa.s  iit  the  nge  of  oni'  i-k, 

in  Craven,  on  his  met'  u 

a  pillion  behind  her  husuaua.     i  uc  pnuuiivc  ijuoita 
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of  the  family  were  strictly  kept  up  by  this  clever 
ironLeLn,  who  taught  her  son  to  knit  his  own 
etockinga,  a  practice  he  contiiiucd  after  he  was 
archdeacon  of  Catlislc.  His  father  beins  the  head- 
master of  the  grammar-school  of  Giggleswick,  he 
receired  his  education  there  ;  and  to  prevent  his 
l>eing  mode  a  baker,  as  ilrs  Foley  wishetl,  he  was 
carried  by  his  father  to  Cambridfie,  and  entered  on 
the  Viooks  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen.  His  falling 
from  his  pony  no  less  tban  seven  times  on  the  road 
tliere,  and  tne  parental  carelessness  in  not  even 
1  !  3  head  to  sec  if  his  son  were  hurt,  merely 

;  :  'Take  care  of  thy  money,  lad,'  confirm 

tile  t'ptmng  remarks.     His  uncouth  awkwardness 
created    the    greatest    mirth    among    the    undcr- 
g^uduato-s,  who  dignified  him  with  the  sobriquet 
of  'Tommy  Potts/    Idle  and  extravacnut  during 
the  fijst  two  years,  lying  in  bed  until  noon,  and 
frequenting    fairs,   Btromng-playcre,   and    puppet- 
ahoMTB,  he  was  roused  from  these  habits  l>y  tlio 
remonstrance  of  one  of  his  gay  companions,  who  at 
four  o'clock  one  morning  come  to  him  in  bed,  and 
shewed  how  much  better  his  talents  might  be 
employed.    In  consequence  of  that  word  ejjoken  in 
BCwmrn,  he  entirely  reformed  ;  began  a  practice  of 
xiaiiig  at   five,  and    in  a  year  came   out  senior- 
■wrangler.     In    1766,    he    was    elected    feUow    of 
Christ's  College,  and  became  one  of  the  tutors, 
giving  lectures  on  moral  philosophy,  the  substance 
of  which  he  embodied  afterwards  in  his  book  on 
that  subject    His  friendship  with  the  son  of  the 
bishop  of   Carlisle  procured    him  the  living    of 
MuBgrave,  worth  but  eighty  pounds  a  year,  upon 
which  he  married  :  happily,  preferment  of  various 
kinds  flowed  in,  and  in  1783  he  was  made  arch- 
deacon  of    Carlisle.      Soon    after  he   began    his 
celebrated  works ;  but  the  first,  I'rincipla  of  Moral 
Philoioph'!/,  had  to  wait  some  tune  until  the  author 
was  rich  enough  to  publish  it,  no  one  in  the  trade 
being  willing  to  run  the  risk  :  the  sale  from  the 
first  was  BO  great  that  Faulder,  the  publisher,  to 
whom  it  had  been  offered  for  one  hundred  pounds, 
wa«  willing  to  give  two  hundred  and  fifty.     Whilst 
the  negotiation  was  pending,  another  offer  came  of 
a  thousand  pounds,  and  Paley's  distress  lest  his 
friend  should  have  concluded  the  bargain  for  the 
IcBMT    sum    was    sufficiently    ludicrous.      Hora: 
PaaiXina  and  some  smaller  works  followed ;  but 
the  highest  commendations  were  reserved  for  his 
I'ifla  of  lh»  Evidencct  of  Christianity,  which  was 
{{reeled  by  all  ranks,  from  George  III.  downwards, 
at  an  antidote  to  the  infidelity  which  then  prc- 
Toilod.    He  was  immediately  mode  prebend  ot  St 
Pkol's,  and  subdean  of  Lincoln,  with  the  valuable 
liring  of  Bishop- Wearmouth,  raising  his  income  to 
iDoic  Uian   two  thousand  a  year.    After  eleven 
yran  spent  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  goivl  things, 
and  in  the  society  of  the  distinguished  men  of 
the  day,  among  whom   were   Ellenborough    and 
Jlackintoeh,  he  died  on  the  25th  of  May  1805. 


occurred  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
Mr  Benjamin  Pope,  a  tanner  in  Sonthwark,  maae 
£70,000  by  success  in  trade,  and  then  became  a 
money-lender,  discounter,  and  mortgagee.  When 
his  fortune  reached  £100,IXX),  he  was  familiarly 
known  as  'Plumb  Pope.'  His  good-fortime  gradu- 
ally d&scrted  him,  however.  His  grasping  dispo- 
sition led  him  to  offend  against  the  usury  laws, 
and  he  was  frequently  before  the  courts.  In  one 
serious  cose  he  was  cast  in  £10,(XX)  damages.  He 
never  ceased  throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life 
from  complaining  of  this  sentence  ;  he  went  to 
France  for  a  time,  with  his  property  and  effects; 
and  when  he  returned  to  England  in  1782,  he 
voluntarily  went  to  prison  rather  than  pay  the 
above-named  damages.  In  the  King's  Bench  Prison 
he  remained  for  the  last  twelve  years  of  Ids  life. 
At  one  time  he  might  have  got  off  by  paying  £1000 
instead  of  £10,0()0  ;  but  this  he  refused  to  do,  as 
'  this  would  be  acknowledging  the  justice  of  the 
debt,  which  he  would  die  sooner  than  do ' — tmd  he 
kept  his  word.  While  in  prison  he  carried  on  hi« 
avocation  of  a  money-lender,  on  a  more  limited 
and  cautious  scale  than  before.  Always  penurious 
and  eccentric,  he  hiid  become  still  more  so.  A 
pint  of  small-beer  lasted  him  two  days,  and  he 
always  looked  at  the  fulness  of  the  measure  before 
he  paid  for  iL  He  would  drink  strong-beer  with 
any  one  who  would  give  it  to  him ;  but  he  never 
bought  any.  K  he  bought  his  three-farthing  candle 
at  eight  to  the  ;x)un(],  he  would  always  select  the 
lieaviat  of  the  eight,  to  obtain  the  most  tallow  he 
could  for  his  money.  He  never  had  a  joint  of  meat 
<jn  his  table  during  the  whole  twelve  years  of  his 
voluntary  imprisonment ;  a  foui-penny-plate  from 
a  cook's  shop  served  him  for  two  meals.  His  frienils, 
though  living  at  a  distance,  knowing  of  liis  penu- 
rious habits,  often  sent  him  articles  of  food  which 
he  refused  to  buy  for  himself.  When  he  died,  at  the 
end  of  August  1794,  Mr  Pope  still  owed  the  debt 
which  hod  embittered  so  many  years  of  his  strange 
life. 


AN  OBSTINATE    PRISONEE. 

When  the  system  of  imprisonment  for  debt  was 

in  full  frtTCJ>,   itiRlnnces  were   frequent  in  which 

WMii  111  for  a  long  series  of  years — 

•Wi  A  ere  too  poor  to  work  out  their 

rcinji  luse  they  disputed  the  justice 

f'  '    which   they  had  been  cap- 

A    o — J'    C4S0    of    the    Utter    kind 


JOHN   CAMDEN   NEILD. 

In  the  autumn  of  1852,  general  curioeity  wm 
excited  by  on  announcement  in  the  newspapers 
that  an  eccentric  gentlemiin,  who  had  died  on  the 
30th  of  August  in  that  year,  hod  bequeatheti  an 
immense  legacy  to  the  Queen.  This  gentleman 
was  John  Comiien  Neild,  whose  name  hod  hitherto 
been  oil  unknown  to  the  ])ubUc  ;  but  now  reports 
respecting  his  eccentricities  and  the  vast  amount 
of  hia  bequest  were  everywhere  rife,  and  were 
eagerly  devoured.  Many  of  these  reports,  however, 
were  contradictory,  and  instead  of  satisfying,  only 
perplexed  and  mortified  sober  inquirers.  Nor  has 
uny  authentic  memoir  of  Mr  Neild  since  been 
published.  It  is  therefore  hoped  that  the  follow- 
ing biographical  sketch,  compiled  from  credible 
Bources,  and  containuig  many  unpublished  anec- 
tlotes,  will  bo  read  with  interest. 

Hu  father,  James  Neild,  was  a  native  of  Eoiuta- 
forvl,  in  Cheshire,  and  becoming  a  goldsmith  in 
London,  amassed  considerable  wealth,  and  pur- 
chased estates  in  the  counties  of  Buckingham, 
Middlesex,  Kent,  and  Surrey.  In  these  sevcnii 
counties  he  held  the  office  of  magistrate  for  many 
vears,  and  in  1804,  he  was  appointed  high-sheriff  of 
Buckinghamshire.    He  was  eminently  benevolent, 
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efpecially  in  his  effortfi  for  the  improvement  of 
prisons,  and  originated  a  society  for  the  relief  of 
peiBons  imprisoned  for  small  debts.  Ho  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Camden,  Esa,  of 
Battorsea,  in  Surrej,  a  direct  descenduit  oi  the 
renowned  antiquary  of  the  same  name.  He  died 
in  1814,  and  was  buried  at  Chelsea. 

John  Camden  Neild,  the  only  sniriving  son  of 
the  above,  was  bom  in  1780,  and  after  receiving  a 
good  classical  and  general  education,  was  entered 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  BA.  in  1801,  and  M.A-  in  1804.  Ha 
afterwards  became  a  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
in  1808  was  called  to  the  bar.  Succeeding  in  1614 
to  the  whole  of  his  father's  property,  estimated  nt 
£290,000,  it  WHS  at  first  hoped  that  he  would  walk 
in  the  paternal  footstep.t,  and  prove  a  benevolent 
and  public- spirited  country  gentleman.  Soon, 
however,  it  began  to  appear  that  avarice  was  his 
ruling  passion.  His  pajsimonious  spirit  increased 
tilt  he  became  a  confmned  miser,  and  for  the  last 
thirty  years  of  his  life,  it  may  be  said  thnt  he  was 
entirely  given  over  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth. 
His  habits  and  appearance  l>ecamo  very  peculiar. 
He  lived  in  a  large  house  in  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea ; 
but  it  was  meanly  and  scantily  furnished.  At  one 
time,  it  is  said,  he  slept  on  a  bare  board,  but 
latterly  on  an  old  stump-bedstead,  on  which  he 
died.  His  favourite  companion  was  a  large  black 
cat,  which  was  present  in  his  chamber  when  he 
breathed  his  lost.  He  kept  two  female  servantR, 
one  as  housekeeper,  whom  ne  placed  on  low  board- 
wages  when  he  left  home,  and  it  was  on  such 
occasions  that  he  gave  the  fullest  scope  to  his 
penurious  incUnations. 

He  had  considerable  property  at  North  Marstnn, 
in  Buckinghamshire,  and  here  he  often  stayed  for 
days  together,  besides  his  half-yearly  ■visits  to 
receive  rents.  As  lessee  of  the  rectory,  it  was 
incumbent  on  him  to  repair  the  chancel  of  the 
church,  and  this  he  did  in  a  very  original  manner. 
On  one  occasion,  the  leaded  roof  having  become 
full  of  chinks  and  fissures,  he  had  them  covered 
with  strips  of  painted  calico,  to  the  nimiber  of 
forty,  Baying,  'they  would  la.st  liis  time.'  While 
these  repairs  were  in  progress,  he  sat  all  day  on 
the  roof,  to  keep  the  workmen  employed,  and  even 
ate  his  dinner  there,  whicli  consisted  of  hard  eggs, 
dry  bread,  and  butteMuilk.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  he  seldom  paid  his  workmen  or  trades-people 
without  disputing  their  account,  and  protceting 
that    they   wotild    ruin    him    with    their    higii 

His  dresi,  which  was  extremely  old-fashioned 
emd  shabby,  consisted  of  a,  blue  '  BwaUow-tafloil ' 
coat,  with  gilt  buttons,  brown  trouseis,  short 
gaiters,  and  shoes  which  were  patched  and  genci^ 
ally  down  at  the  heels.  He  never  allowed  his 
clothes  to  be  brushed,  because,  he  said,  it  destro^«d 
the  nap,  and  made  them  wear  out  faster.  His 
stockings  and  linen  were  generally  full  of  holes ; 
but  when  ho  Etaye<I  a  lught  at  a  tenant's,  the 
mistress  often  mended  them  while  he  was  in  bed. 
On  one  occasion  a  night-shirt,  which  lie  accident- 
ally left  at  a  tenant's  house,  was  found  to  1m»  ho 
tattered  and  rotten,  that  the  mistress,  fiii  r 

impossible,  burned  it     His  personal 
was  unprepossessing.    He  was  short  anii  ]>UTirijy, 
scarcely  above  five  feet  in  height,  with  n  huige 
round  head,  and  short  neck.     He  always  carried 
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with  him  an  old  green  cotton  umbrella,  but  never, 
even  in  the  colae.st  or  wettest  weather,  wore  a 
greatcoat,  considering  such  a  luxury  far  too  extra- 
vagant for  his  slender  means.  Often  has  he  been 
seen,  in  a  piercingly  cold  winter's  evening,  enter- 
ing Aylesbury  on  the  outside  of  a  coach  without 
the  slightest  addition  to  his  ordinary  clothing; 
while  a  poor  labourer,  sitting  by  his  side,  appeared 
warmly  clad  in  a  thick  greatcoat.  His  appearance 
on  such  occasions  often  excited  the  compassion  of 
his  fellow-travellers,  who  mistook  him  for  a  decayed 
gentleman  in  extreme  povertv.  Just  beforo  the 
introduction  of  railway-travelling,  he  had  been 
visiting  some  of  his  Kentish  property,  when,  as  he 
was  returning  to  London,  the  coach  stopped  at 
Fomingham.  It  wan  a  bitterly  cold  day,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr  Neild,  all  the  outside  pas- 
sengers, though  well  TVTapped  in  greatcoats  and 
mgs,  entered  the  inn  '  to  toko  something  to  warm 
them.'  As  they  sat  in  the  comfortable  parlour 
drinking  their  brandy  and  water,  they  saw  with 
pity  their  tliinly-clad  companion  still  sitting  on 
the  coach.  Thinking  he  only  remained  there  in 
the  cold  becAU.se  he  was  ashamed  to  enter  the  inn 
when  he  had  no  money  to  spend,  they  auliecribed 
for  a  good  glass  of  brandy  and  water,  and  sent  it  to 
the  '  poor  gentleman,'  who  drank  it  off,  and  thanked 
his  benefactors  for  their  kindne&s.  He  often  took 
rather  long  journeys  on  foot,  especially  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, where  he  hod  estates  m  different 
parts,  which  he  could  not  visit  by  any  public 
conveyance. 

In  these  walking-journeys  he  never  scrupled  to 
avail  himself  of  any  proffered  '  lift,'  even  in  the 
dirtiest  farm-cart,  and  ne  hos  been  known  to  sit  oa 
n  load  of  cool,  to  enable  him  to  proceed  a  little 
farther  without  expense ;  though,  after  all,  he 
would  probably  give  the  driver  a  penny  or  two  for 
the  accommodation  ;  for  it  is  a  fact  that,  miser  as 
he  was,  he  never  liked  to  receive  anytliing  ^-ithont 
paying  for  it,  though  his  ideas  of  remuneration 
were  certainly  on  a  very  restricted  scale.  When 
he  called  on  the  clergymen  of  the  parishes  where 
his  estates  lay,  he  always  refused  to  partake  of  a 
meal  or  any  re&eshment ;  giving  his  decUnatore  in 
a  hasty,  sharp  tone,  as  if  he  had  been  annoyed  or 
surprised  at  the  invitation.  With  his  tenants, 
especially  those  of  a  lower  grade,  the  case  was 
dill'erent.  With  one  tenant,  whose  condition  was 
scarcely  above  that  of  a  labourer,  he  remained 
some  days,  sharing  with  the  family  their  cnaiM 
meals  and  lodging.  When  business  required  his 
presence  at  North  Marrton,  he  used  to  reside  with 
Ids  tenant  on  the  reotory-liirm.  Wliile  staying 
here  about  the  year  1828,  he  attempted  self-destruc- 
tion by  cutting  his  throat,  and  his  Ufe  was  saved 
chiefly  by  the  pfompt  assistance  of  his  tenant's 
wife,  a  Mrs  Neal.  This  rash  act  was  supposed 
to  have  been  caused  by  a  sudden  declension  in 
the  stocks,  in  which  he  hod  just  made  a  large 
investment. 

During  the  year  1848,  an  enclosure  was  taking 
place  in  another  parish  in  which  he  had  a  farm, 
and  he  often  visited  it  to  attend  meetings  on  the 
Bubject.  On  these  oc&isions  ho  generally  slept  at 
Tring,  or  at  the  railway  station,  but  ate  his  dinner 
nt  his  teiuint's.  Beforo  entering  the  ticuse,  lie  was 
ofi'  '  p'l  to  walk  up  to  the  dairy-window, 
ail  ;  tip-toe  to  see  what  was  within.    Ho 

Wdupi  i[ica  enter  the  house,  and  say  to  his  tenant'i 
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wife  :  '  Could  you  let  me  have  a  basin  of  yoiir  nice 
milk  V  As  he  sipped  it  up,  he  would  keep  repeats 
ing  :  '  O  how  good,  how  rich !  Have  you  any 
eggs  1 '  '  No,  sir,  but  I  can  easilj'  get  some.  '  How 
do  they  sell  now?'  'Eighteen  for  sixpence,  sir.' 
•  Then  that  will  be  three  for  a  penny.    Will  you 

fet  mo  three  ?'  The  eggs  were  procured,  and  he 
ad  two  boiled  very  hard,  and  began  to  eat  them, 
asking  for  another  basin  of  milk.  The  third  egg 
he  put  in  his  pocket  for  his  brcak£i£t  next  morning. 
Sometimes  he  used  to  take  out  of  his  pocket  some 
sandwiches  or  bread  and  butter,  and  ask  leave  to 
place  them  in  a  cupboard.  Having  deposited  them 
there,  he  would  examine  if  they  were  safe  every 
time  he  returned  to  the  house  luler  an  absence  of 
even  half  an  hour.  His  Sundays  he  often  spent  in 
walking  over  the  farm  with  his  tenant,  who,  by  Mr 
Neild's  desire,  used  to  carry  a  pickaxe  for  examin- 
ing the  quality  of  the  soil  at  dilferent  places.  He 
used  to  investigate  very  minutely  the  nature  of  his 
land,  and  the  manner  of  its  cultivation,  and  keep 
an  account  of  the  number  of  trees  on  his  estates. 
He  has  been  known  to  walk  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
miles  to  a  imaU  portion  of  his  property,  and,  after 
counting  over  the  few  trees  on  it,  to  return  the 
same  distance,  with  no  other  apparent  object  for  hia 
journey.  An  idea  of  Mr  Neild's  eitremo  caution 
in  purchasing  land,  may  be  gathered  from  tiia 
following  extracts  from  his  letters  :  '  Lot  3  is 
described  as  "  exceedingly  rich  grazing-land." 
Does  the  tenant  stock  it  with  oxen  or  with 
cows— and  if  with  oxen,  are  they  large  or  small 
beasts?  or  does  he  dairy  the  land,  and  feed  ono 
half  and  mow  the  other  half  7 ....  I  have  never  seen 

the  dose  ....  but  1  feel  assured  that  if  Mr 

hod  an  idea  that  I  was  desirous  of  purchasing  it, 
he  would  put  such  a  price  upon  it  as  to  render  all 
treaty  for  it  nugatory  ;  and  therefore,  until  I  can 
•ee  my  way  a  little  more  in  the  matter  than  I  do 
at  present,  and  imtU.  the  mortgageea  shall  feel 
themselves  imder  an  absolute  necessity  of  selling 
the  estate,  which  they  have  a  power  to  do,  what 
I  have  here  written  should  not  bo  suffered  to  trans- 
pire, but  be  kciit  within  ourselves. . . .  Six  hundred 
pounds  for  little  more  than  nine  acres  of  land,  and 
of  land,  perhaps,  not  of  first-rate  quality,  and  sub- 
ject to  a  corn-rent  of in  lieu  of  titlies,  is  a 

long  price  ;  and  the  offer,  suppose  you  feel  inclined 
to  moke  it,  can  only  at  first  be  of  a  conditional 
nature,  for  I  must  see  the  close  (although  you  need 
not  tell  Mr so)  before  anything  can  be  con- 
cluded.' 

Some  misers  hove  occasional  feasts,  though,  like 
angels'  visits,  short  and  far  between.  Such  was 
the  case  with  Mr  NcUd.  Having  some  business 
with  a  clergyman  (perhaps  to  his  own  advantage), 
he  invited  him  to  dine  with  him  ot  an  inn  where 
he  was  staying  in  Buckinghamshire.  On  this  ooca- 
•ion,  he  was  both  courteous  and  hospitable,  having 
provided  for  their  dinner  a  leg  of  lamb,  a  tart, 
cheese,  beer,  and  a  bottle  of  sherry.  He  also  onee 
invited  another  clergyman,  with  two  or  three  other 
persons  connectwl  •w^th  his  propertv,  to  dine  with 
him  at  an  inn  in  another  Buckinghamshire  town, 
and  provided  for  the  occasion  quite  a  generous 
entertainment.  But  when  the  some  clergymen 
atipliud  to  him  for  some  charitoble  assistance  for 
their  parishes,  to  one  ho  gave  a  verj-  uncourteous 

refoMi,  and  to  the  other  he  sent  the  foUowing 

characteristic  letter : 


■CbiUU,  April  J4,  I!5J. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sik — When  you  last  saw  me,  I 
was  very  infirm,  and  that  infirmity  has  been  increas- 
ing ever  since,  and  still  is  upon  the  increase,  until  I 
am  at  Ust  arrived  .it  almost  the  last  stage  of  decrepi- 
tude. I  am  confined  to  my  bedroom,  and  cannot  stir 
from  my  chair,  except  in  exquisite  pain.  Without 
tlie  summer  shall  work,  I  may  say,  on  me  a  mira- 
culous change,  I  do  not  expect  ever  to  b«  at  

again. 

'  All  that  is  wanting  at  ,  and,  indeed,  in  all 

parishes    porcly    agrictdtural,    is    a    Sunday-school. 

Jlr  P tried  to  establish  a  daily  school  there,  but 

did  not  8nccce<L  I  don't  know  that  you  are  aware 
that  where  a  daily  school  is  established,  it  generally 
brings  about  with  it  a  heavy  pociini.iry  burden  ni>oa 
the  clergyman  ;  subscriptions,  although  ample  at  first, 
yearly  fall  off,  are  badly  paid,  and  by  degrees  dis- 
continued, until  the  whole  charge,  or  nearly  so,  falls 
upon  the  minister ;  and  then  the  school  is  neoetaarily 
discontinued.  8uch  has  been  the  f.ite  of  many  ot 
the  parish  schools  in  Bucks  ;  and  such,  very  recently, 
of  one  in  Kent,  the  rector  of  the  pariah  declining,  on 
account  of  the  charge  u}ioa  him  (as  by  letters  he 
informs  me),  to  supcnnteud  it  any  longer. 

'  You  may  suppose  that,  in  the  state  in  which  I  am, 
I  do  not  see  any  one  except  upon  business  of  a  most 
urgent  nature. — Your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  CA3n)E.>(  NWU3.' 

Mr  Nfiild's  ordinary  an.?wcr  to  all  applications  for 
charitable  contributions  was  a  refusal ;  but  in  some 
few  instances  it  was  otherwise.  He  once,  but  only 
once,  gave  a  pound  for  the  Stinday-school  at  Norta 
Marston  ;  he  contributed  £5  or  £10  towards  build- 
ing a  school  at  Aton  Clinton,  Bucks  ;  ho  sent  £50 
to  the  Cidham  Training  College  ;  he  was  an  annual 
subscriber  to  the  London  Asylum  for  the  Blind ; 
and  he  promised  £300  towartts  the  building  of  an 
infirmary  for  Buckinghamshire,  but  withlcU  it 
from  an  objection  to  the  site.  Thus  it  appears  that 
Mr  Neild,  a.s  a  niieer,  did  not  quite  reach  tne  perfec- 
tion of  the  eh.aracter  wluch  we  see  dispKiyed  in  Dancer. 
Elwes,  and  other  examples  of  this  deplorable  kind 
of  eccentricity.  Neither  was  it  true  of  him,  as  said 
in  various  obituary  notices,  that  his  mind  hod  no 
intcUcctualitv — that  nature  had  no  beauty  or  endear- 
ments for  him — that  he  was  'a  frigid,  spiritless 
specimen  of  humanity.'  MrNeild,  in  reality,  possessed 
considerable  knowledge  of  legal  and  general  litera- 
ture ;  and,  despite  his  narrow-mindedness  on  the 
subject  of  money,  he  retained  to  the  last  a  love  for 
the  ancient  classics,  and  enjoyed  poetical  pathoa 
and  elegant  phraseology,  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
Buthors.  So  late  as  the  year  1849,  the  writer  of 
this  notice  received  from  him  a  letter  containing  a 
Latin  inscription,  with  his  own  comments  on  it, 
fully  evincing  his  knowledge  of  the  language,  ana 
his  taste  for  refined  and  elegant  diction,  and  even 
p(^^ng  out  the  exquisite  teudcmcss  of  one  idea,  and 
tl^rell-chosen  words  imed  to  express  it.  Althou^'h 
he  might  not  dtily  appreciate  works  ot  art  or  the 
beauties  of  nature,  yet  he  was  not  blind  to  their 
charms,  nor  altogether  devoid  of  a  certain  regard 
for  them.  There  is  ono  anecdote  which,  if  true,  aa 
there  is  reason  to  believe  it  is,  presents  a  pleasing 
contrast  to  his  general  character.  It  is  said  that, 
finding  the  son  of  ono  of  his  tenants  an  exceedingly 
clever  boy,  he  pcrauaded  his  father  to  bring  him  up 
for  one  of  the  leomed  professions,  and  paid  him- 
self, either  wholly  or  in  port,  the  expenses  of  his 
school  and  college  education.    That  boy  is  now  a 
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distinguished    scholar,    and    a    dignitary    in   the 
Churen  of  Englund. 

In  Fehruarr  ItibO,  Mr  Neild  became  subject  to  a 
very  painful  disorder,  from  which  he  suffered  more 
or  less  to  the  end  of  his  life.  After  that  event, 
among  those  who  were  aware  of  his  wealth,  his 
will  necessarily  came  to  light,  and  great  was  the 
eensation  which  it  occasioned.  After  bequeathing  a 
few  trifling  legacies  to  different  persons,  he  left  the 
whole  of  his  vast  property,  estimated  at  £500,000, 
to  'Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria, 
begging  Her  Majesty's  most  gracious  acceptance 
of  the  same,  for  her  sole  use  and  benefit, 
and  her  heirs,  &c.'  The  executors  were  the  Keopt-r 
of  the  Privy  Purse,  for  the  time  being  ;  Dr  Henry 
Tattam,  archdeacon  of  Bedford  ;  and  Mr  Stevens, 
of  WUleaborough  ;  to  each  of  whom  he  bequeathed 
£100.  He  Wiis  buried,  on  16th  Sc])t<;mber, 
according  to  his  own  dusiro,  in  the  chancel  of 
North  l&rston  Church — in  that  very  chancel  which 
he  had  so  elaborately  repaired  ■nith  strips  of  c^Uico. 
His  will  had  excited  such  curiosity  tliot,  though 
Ms  life  had  passed  almost  unnoticed,  a  large  con- 
course of  persons  assembled  at  Chelsea  to  witness 
the  removal  of  his  body,  and  the  church  and 
churchyard  at  North  Marston  were  crowded  with 
wondering — not  lamenting — spectators.  Among 
them  were  many  of  his  teuiinti,  of  his  workmen, 
and  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  in  which  he  possessed 
BO  much  property  ;  but  not  a  tear  was  shed,  not  a 
regret  uttered,  as  his  body  was  committed  to  its 
last  resting-place.  He  hacl  done  nothing  to  excite 
their  gratitude,  to  win  their  sympathy,  or  to  lay 
them  imder  the  slightest  obligation.  His  property 
had  passed  into  other  hands,  luid  tlicy  felt  it  was 
almost  impossible  they  could  suffer  by  the  change. 
The  only  remark  heard  was :  '  Poor  creature  !  had 
he  known  so  much  would  have  been  spent  on  his 
funeral,  he  would  have  come  down  here  to  die  to 
save  the  expense !' 

Two  caveats  were  entered  against  his  will,  but 
»ubsequently  withdrawn,  and  the  Queen  was  left  to 
take  undisputed  posses-sion  of  his  property.  She 
immediately  increased  Mr  Neild's  bequest  to  his 
executors  to  £1000  each  ;  she  providetl  for  his  old 
housekeeper,  for  whom  he  hod  mode  no  provision, 
though  she  had  lived  with  him  twenty-six  years  ; 
and  she  secured  an  annuity  on  Mrs  Neal,  who  liad 
frustrated  Mr  Neild's  attempt  at  suicide.  Her 
Majesty  has  since,  in  1850,  thoroughly  and 
judiciously  restored  the  chancel  of  North  Slarntoii 
Church,  and  inserted  an  east  Avindow  of  beautifully 
stained  glass,  beneath  which  is  a  reredos  sculptured 
in  Caen  stone,  and  bearing  this  inscription  ;  '  This 
Reredos,  and  the  stained-glass  window  above  it,  were 
erected  by  Her  Majesty  Victoria  (D.  G.  B.  R.  F.  D.) 
in  the  eighteenth  year  of  her  reign,  in  memory  of 
John  Camden  Neifd,  Esq^  of  this  parish,  who  died 
August  30,  1852,  aged  72.'  The  chancel,  which 
was  built  by  the  offerings  made  at  the  shrine  of 
Sir  John  Schome,  a  sainted  rector  of  the  parish  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
perpendicular  style,  at  its  best  period.  It  contains* 
BcdOia,  piscina,  niches,  &c. — all  richly  omamojitcd 
with  elaborate  sculpture,  so  that  now,  with  these 
all  carefully  restored,  and  the  addition  of  its 
elegant  memorial-window,  there  is  perhaps  not  a 
more  handsome  chancel  to  be  found  in  any  ^•illage 
church.  Tlie  rest  of  the  church,  however,  is  of  ou 
earlier  and  a  phuaer  style  of  architecture. 
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St  Aidnn  or  Aedao,  bishop  o{  Lindisfamc,  confessor, 
651.  St  Cuthburgo,  qnecn  of  Northumbria,  virion  and 
abbess,  beginning  of  8th  ccnturj.  St  Rajmnnd  Nona&tiu, 
confessor,  1240.    St  Isabel,  virgin,  1270. 

Bom. — Cains  CEsar  Caligula,  fioman  emperor,  12  A.  s., 
Andum. 

Died. — Henry  V.,  king  of  England,  1422,  Vfn<«nna, 
near  Parii ;  Eticnno  Pasquier,  French  jurist  and  his- 
torinn,  1615,  Parit ;  John  Bnn;an,  author  of  the  Pil- 
grim't  ProgrtM,  1688,  SnouAiH,  London  ;  Dr  William 
Borlaso,  antiquary,  1772,  Litdr/ran,  Comvall ;  F.  A. 
Danican  (Fhillidor),  noted  for  his  slull  in  choss-plajinjt, 
1795;  Dr  James  Curric,  biographer  of  Bums,  1805, 
Hidmouth  ;  Admiral  Sir  John  Thomas  Duckworth,  1817, 
Dtwnport. 

JOHN   BtlNYAIf. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  his  birth  at  Elstow, 
olx)ut  a"  mile  from  Bedford,  in  1628  ;  that  he  was 
bred  a  tinker  ;  that  his  childhood  was  afflicted  with 
remorse  and  dreams  of  fiends  flying  away  with  him ; 
that,  as  he  grew  up,  he  '  danced,  rang  church-bells, 
played  at  tip-cat,  and  read  Hit  Bevit  of  Southampton,' 
lor  which  lie  suffered  many  stings  of  conscience  ; 
that  his  indulgence  in  profanity  was  such,  that  a 
woman  of  loose  character  told  him  'he  was  the 
ungodliest  fellow  for  swearing  she  hod  ever  heard 
in  all  her  life,'  and  that  '  he  matle  her  tremble  to 
hear  him  ; '  that  he  entered  the  Parliamentary  army, 
and  served  against  the  king  in  the  decisive  campaign 
of  1645  ;  that,  after  tenible  mental  conflicts,  he 
became  converted,  a  Baptist,  and  a  preacher  ;  that 
at  the  Restoration  in  1660  he  was  cast  into  Bedford 
jail,  where,  with  intervals  of  precarious  liberty,  he 
remained  for  twelve  years,  refusing  to  be  set  at 
large  on  the  condition  of  silence,  with  the  brave 
answer :  '  If  you  let  me  out  to-day,  I  'U  preach 
again  to-morrow  ; '  that,  on  his  release,  the  fame  of 
his  wTitings,  and  his  ability  as  a  speaker,  drew 
about  him  large  audiences  in  London  and  elsewhere, 
and  that,  a  few  months  before  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  he  caught  a  fever  in  consequence  of  a  long 
rido  from  Reading  in  the  rain,  and  died  at  the 
house  of  his  friend,  Mr  Strudwick,  a  grocer  at  the 
sign  of  the  Star,  on  Snowhill,  London. 

Bunyan  was  buried  in  Bunhill  Fields,  colled  by 
Southey,  'the  Cimipo  Santo  of  the  Dissenters.' 
There  sleep  Dr  John  Owen  and  Dr  Thomas  Good- 
win, CromweU's  preachers ;  George  Fox,  the 
Quaker  ;  Daniel  Defoe,  Dr  Isaac  Watts,  Susannah 
Wesley,  the  mother  of  the  Wealeys ;  Ritson,  the 
antiquary  ;  William  Blake,  the  visionary  poet  and 
painter  ;  'Thomas  Stothard,  and  a  host  of  others  of 
greater  or  lesser  fame  in  their  separate  sects.  A 
monument,  with  a  recumbent  statue  of  Banyan,  was 
erected  over  hia  grave  in  1862. 

'  It  is  a  significant  fact,'  observes  Mocanlay,  '  that, 
till  a  recent  period,  all  the  numerous  editions  of 
the  Pilgrim'i  Progreu  were  evidently  meant  for  the 
cottage  and  the  servants'  halL  'The  paper,  the 
printing,  the  plates  were  of  the  meanest  description. 
In  general,  when  the  educated  minority  differs 
[with  the  unedacate<l  majority]  about  the  merit  of 
a  book,  the  opinion  of  the  educated  minority 
finally  prevails.  The  Pilgrim  t  Protest  is  pcrluqis 
the  only  book  about  which,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
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hundred  years,  the  educated  minority  has  come 
over  to  the  opinion  of  the  common  people.' 

The  literanr  liistory  of  the  Pilgrim'i  Progrtti  is 
indeed  remarkable.  It  attained  quick  popularity. 
The  first  edition  was  'Printed  for  Nalu.  Ponder, 
ftt  the  Peacock  in  the  Poultry,  1678,'  and  before  the 
year  closed  a  second  edition  was  called  for.  In  the 
foor  following  years  it  was  reprinted  six  times. 
The  eighth  edition,  which  contains  the  last  improvc- 
tnents  made  by  the  author,  was  published  in  1682, 
the  ninth  in  1684,  the  tenth  in  1685.  In  Scotland 
nnd  the  colonies,  it  waa  even  more  popular  Ih.an  in 
England.  Bunyan  tells  that  in  New  England  hia 
dream  was  the  daily  subject  of  conversation  of 
tbonsonds,  and  was  tliou";lit  worthy  to  appc.ir  in 
the  most  superb  binding.  It  had  numerous  adiuirers, 
too,  in  Holland  and  among  the  Huguenots  in  France. 
Envy  started  the  rumour  that  Bunyou  did  not,  or 
could  not  have  written  the  book,  to  which, '  with 
Bcom  to  tell  a  lie,'  he  answered : 

*  It  camo  from  mine  own  heart,  bo  to  my  head. 
And  thence  into  my  finccrs  trickled  ; 
Then  to  my  pen,  from  whence  immediately 
On  pa|Kr  I  did  dribble  it  daiutilv. 

Manner  and  matter  too  was  all  mine  own, 
Nor  was  it  unto  any  mort.il  known, 
Till  I  hod  done  it.    Nor  did  any  then 
By  books,  by  wits,  by  tongues,  or  band,  or  pen, 
Add  five  words  to  it,  or  write  half  a  Une 
Thereof ;  the  whole  and  every  whit  is  mine.' 

Yet  the  favour  and  enormous  circulation  of  the 
Pilgrim'i  Progrtti  was 
limited  to  those  who  read 
for  religious  edification  and 
mode  no  pretence  to  critical 
tastea.  When  the  lUerali 
apoke  of  the  book,  it  was 
usually  with  contempt 
Swift  observes  in  his  LaUtr 
tt>  a  Younij  Divitu :  '  I  have 
been  better  entertained  and 
more  informed  by  a  few 
pages  in  the  Piigrim't  Pra- 
ffnu  than  by  a  long  dis- 
courae  upon  the  will  and 
intellect,  and  simple  and 
complex  ideas  ; '  but  we 
apprehend  the  remark  was 
designed  rather  to  depre- 
ciate metaphysics  than  to 
exalt  Bunyan.  Young,  of 
the  Ntght  thoughtt,  coupled 
Banyan's       prose        with 


I  D'Urfcy's  doggerel,  and  in  the  Spiritual  QuiioU  the 
adventures  of  Christian  nro  classed  with  those  of 
Jack  the  Giant  Killer  and  John  llickathrift.  But 
the  most  curious  evidence  of  the  rank  assigned 
to  Bunvan  in  the  eighteenth  century  appears  in 
Cowpers  couplet,  written  so  late  as  1782 : 

'  I  name  thee  not,  lest  so  despised  a  name 
Should  move  a  sneer  at  thy  deserved  fame.' 

It  was  only  with  the  growth  of  purer  and  more 
Catholic  principles  of  criticism  towards  the  close 
of  the  last  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent, that  the  populor  verdict  was  affirmed  and 
the  Pilgrim's  Proffren  registered  among  the  choicest 
EnglLsh  classics.  With  almost  every  Christmas 
there  now  appears  one  or  more  editions  of  the 
Pilgrim,  sumptuous  in  typogmphy,  paper,  and 
binding,  and  illustrated  by  favourite  artists. 
Ancient  editions  are  sought  for  with  eager  rivalry 
by  collectors  ;  but,  strange  to  say,  only  one  perfect 
copy  of  the  first  edition  of  1678  is  known  to 
be  extant.  Originally  published  for  a  shilling,  it 
was  bought,  a  lew  years  ago,  by  Mr  H.  S.  Holford, 
of  Tetbuiy,  in  its  old  sheep-ekin  cover,  for 
twenty  guineas.  It  is  probable  that,  if  offered 
again  for  sale,  it  would  fetch  twice  or  thrice  that 
sum. 

A  curious  anecdote  of  Bunyan  appeared  in  the 
Afomirw;  Advertiier  a  few  years  ago.  To  pass  away 
the  gloomy  hours  in  pri>ion,  Bunyan  took  a  rail  out 
of  the  stool  belonging  to  his  cell,  and,  with  his  knife, 
fashioned  it  into  a  flute. 
The  keeper,  hearing  music, 
followed  the  sound  to 
Bunyan's  cell ;  but,  whUo 
they  were  unlocking  the 
door,  the  ingenious  prisoner 
replaced  the  rail  in  the 
stool,  so  that  the  searchers 
were  unable  to  solve  the 
mystery  ;  nor,  during  the 
remainder  of  Bunyan's  resi- 
dence in  the  jail,  did  they 
ever  discover  how  the  music 
had  been  produced. 

In  an  old  account  of  Bed- 
ford, there  is  an  eqoidly 
good  anecdote,  to  the  effect 
that  a  Quaker  called  upon 
Bunyan  in  jail  one  day, 
with  what  he  professed  to  bo 
a  mcssoge  from  the  Lord. 
'After  searching  for  thee,' 
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nid  he,  '  in  half  the  jails  of  England,  I  am  glad  to 
have  found  thee  at  lost' 

'If  the  Lord  sent  thee,'  said  Bunyan  sarcastically, 
•yon  Mi.iil.l  luit  h.ive  needed  to  take  so  much  trouble 
to  fr  .for  He  knows  that  I  have  been  ia 

Bed''  lesc  seven  years  post' 

71  ' 


The  portrait  of  Bunyan  represents  a  robust  man, 
with  a  large  well-formed  head,  of  massive  but  not 
unhandsome  features,  and  a  profusion  of  dark  hair 
falling  in  curls  upon  his  ahouldcn.  The  head  is  well 
carried,  and  the  expression  of  the  face  open  and  manly 
—altogether  a  prepossessing,  honest-looking  man. 
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In  an  obscure  part  of  tho  borouglj  of  Southwark 
—in  Zoar  Street,  Gravel  Lane — there  is  an  old 
dissenting  meeting-house,  now  used  a»  a  carpenter's 
shop,  which  tradition  aifimia  to  have  been  occupied 
by  John  Banyan  for  worship.     It  is  known  to  have 


been  erected  a  short  while  before  the  Bevolution, 
by  a  few  earnest  Protestant  Christiana,  as  a  means 
of  counteracting  a  Catholic  school  which  had  been 
established  in  tho  neighbourhood  under  the  auipicea 
of  James  II.    But  Bunyan  may  have  once  or  twic« 
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or  occasionally  preached  in  it  during  the  year  pre- 
ceding his  deatn.  From  respect  for  tho  name  of 
the  iSustrious  Nonconformist,  we  have  had  a  view 
taken  of  the  interior  of  the  chapel  in  its  present 
itate. 

PHILLIDOR,    THE   CHESS-PLAYBB. 

Phillidor  is  known,  in  the  present  day,  not  under 
his  real  name,  but  under  one  voluntarily  assiuned  ; 
and  not  for  the  studies  to  which  he  devoted  most 
time  and  thought,  but  for  a  special  and  exccplionul 
talent.  Fran90is  Andr^  Daiiican,  bom  at  Dreux, 
in  France,  in  1726,  was  in  his  youth  one  of  the 
pages  to  Louis  XiV,  and  was  educated  as  a  court- 
musician.  He  composed  a  motet  for  the  Royal 
Chapel  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen.  Having  by  some 
means  lost  the  sunshine  of  regal  favour,  he  earned 
a  living  chiefly  by  teaching  music,  filling  up 
Tacant  tune  as  a  muaic-copyist  for  tlio  thw-atn.'s 
and  concerts,  and  occasionally  as  a  composer.  He 
composed  music  to  Dryden's  AUiandn's  Feast;  in 
1764,  he  composed  a  Lauda  Jerusalem  for  the  chapel 
at  Versailles  ;  in  17S9,  an  operetta  called  Blaise  U 
Savetier;  and  then  followed,  in  subsequent  rears, 
L*  Marichal-fcTTani,  L»  Sorcier,  Emehnde,  Pertfe, 
TMmutocUt,  Alcale,  and  many  other  operas— the 
whole  of  which  are  now  foigotlen. 

Danican,  or — to  rive  the  u,ime  by  which  he  waa 
generally  known — I'liillidor,  lives  in  fame  through 
his  chess-playing,  not  his  music  When  quite  a 
3S0 


young  man,  an  intense  love  of  chess  seized  him : 
and  at  one  time  he  entertained  a  hope  of  adding  to 
his  income  by  exhibiting  his  chca»-playing  powers, 
and  giving  instructions  in  the  game.  With  this 
view  he  vuitod  Holland,  Germany,  and  England. 
While  in  England,  in  1 749,  he  published  his  Analyst 
da  Edvscs — a  work  which  has  taken  ita  place  among 
the  classics  of  chess.  During  five  or  six  years  n 
residence  in  London,  his  remarkable  play  attracted 
much  attention.  Forty  years  passed  over  his  head, 
marked  by  many  vicissitudes  as  a  chess-player  as 
well  as  a  composer,  when  the  French  Revolution 
drove  him  again  to  England,  where  he  died  on  the 
31st  August  1795.  The  art  of  playing  chess  hlindr 
fold  was  one  by  which  Phillidor  greaUy  astonLihed 
his  contemporaries,  though  he  was  not  the  first  to 
do  it.  Buzecca,  in  1266,  played  throe  games  at 
once,  looking  at  one  board,  but  not  at  tho  other 
two ;  all  three  of  Ids  compctitois  were  skilful 
players ;  and  his  winning  of  two  games,  and  drawing 
a  third,  naturally  excited  much  astonishment. 
Buy  Lopez,  JIangiolini,  Terone,  Medrano,  Leonordi 
da  Cutis,  Paoli  Boi,  Salvio,  and  others  who  lived 
between  the  thirteenth  and  the  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, were  also  able  to  play  at  chess  without  seeing 
the  board.  Father  Saccnieri,  who  was  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Pft\-ia  early  in  the  last  century, 
could  play  three  games  at  once  against  thn-c 
pkyers  without  sccmg  any  of  the  hoards.  Many 
of  these  exploits  were  not  well  known  until 
recently ;   and,    on  that   occoimt,   Phillidor   was 
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n-garded  m  a  prodigy.  While  yet  a  youth,  he 
used  to  play  imacinary  gomea  of  chess  na  he  lay 
awake  in  bed.  His  fiist  real  game  of  thia  kind  ha 
won  of  a  French  abb&  He  afterwards  became  so 
Bkilful  in  thia  special  knock,  that  he  could  play 
nearly  as  well  without  as  with  seeing  the  board, 
even  when  playing  two  games  at  once.  Forty 
years  of  wear  and  tear  did  not  deprive  him  of  this 
faculty ;  for  when  in  England,  in  1783,  he  competed 
blindfold  against  three  of  the  best  players  then 
living,  Count  Bruhl,  Baron  Maseres,  and  Mr 
Dowdier :  winning  two  of  the  games  and  drawing 
the  third.  On  another  occasion  he  did  the  same 
thing,  even  giving  the  odds  of  'the  pawn  and  move' 
(as  it  is  ciilled)  to  one  of  his  antagonists.  What 
surprised  the  lookers-on  most  was,  that  Phillidor 
could  keep  up  a  lively  conversation  during  these 
severe  labours.  Phillidor's  achievement  has  been 
far  outdone  in  recent  years  by  Morjihy,  Paulsen, 
and  Blackbume,  in  respect  to  tne  number  of  games 
played  at  once  ;  but  the  lively  Frenchman  carried 
uS  the  palm  as  a  gossip  and  a  player  at  the  same  time. 


DBBAD  OF  SCOTCH   COMPETITION: 
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On  this  day,  in  1627,  is  dated  the  '  ordinarj- '  of 
the  corporation  of  weavers  in  Newcastle,  in  wnich, 
amongst  other  regulations,  there  is  a  strict  one  that 
no  member  should  take  a  Scotsman  to  apprentice, 
or  set  any  of  that  nation  to  work,  under  a  penalty 
of  forty  shillings.  To  call  a  brother,  'Scot'  or 
'manswom,'  inferred  a  forfeit  of  Gs.  bd.,  'without 
any  forgiveness.' — ^Brand's  Hist,  of  NevxoMtU. 

The  superior  abilitjr  of  the  Scottish  nation,  in 
the  competitions  of  lifi^  .seems  to  have  made  an 
unuEtial  mipreiaion  on  their  Newcastle  neighbours. 
To  be  serious — we  can  fortunately  shew  our  free- 
dom from  national  portiaUtr  by  following  up  the 
above  with  an  example  of  the  like  illiberality  on 
tlie  part  of  Scotland  towards  England.  It  consists 
<if  a  sort  of  covenant  entered  into  in  the  year  I7S2 
by  the  drapere,  mercers,  milliners,  &c,  of  Edin- 
burgh, to  cease  dealing  with  commercial  travellers 
from  England — what  were  then  called  English 
Iliders.  'Con-sidering'— so  nms  the  language  of 
this  document — 'that  the  giving  orders  or  com- 
mi.-isirjns  to  English  Riders  (or  clerks  to  English 
nicichante),  wlu-n  they  come  to  this  city,  tends 
greatly  to  the  destruction  of  the  wont«d  wholesale 
trade  thereof,  from  which  most  of  the  towns  in 
Scotland  used  to  be  furnished  with  goods,  and  that 
Mime  of  these  English  Riders  not  only  enhances 
the  said  wholesale  trsde,  but  also  corresponds  with, 
Aud  sells  goods  to  private  families  and  persons,  at 
the  wuna  pricM  and  rates  as  if  to  us  in  a  wholesale 
iray,  sad  that  their  frequent  joamers  to  this  place 
An  SttendMl  with  high  charges,  which  consequently 
must  bo  laid  on  the  coit  of  those  goods  wo  buy 
fhna  them,  and  tliat  we  e«a  b«  M  well  served  in 


goods  by  a  written  commisaion  by  poet  (as  little  or 
no  regard  is  had  by  them  to  the  patterns  or  colours 
of  goods  which  we  order  theiu  to  send  when  they 
are  hereX  therefore,  and  for  the  promoting  of  tradt, 
we  hereoy  voluntarily  bind  and  oblige  ourselves 
that,  in  no  time  coming,  we  shall  give  any  personal 
order  or  commission  for  any  goods  we  deal  in  to 
any  English  dealer,  clerk,  or  rider  whatever  who 
shall  come  to  Scotland.'  They  add  an  obligation 
to  have  .no  dealings  '  with  any  people  in  England 
who  shall  make  a  practice  of  coming  themselves 
or  sending  clerks  or  riders  into  Scotland.'  The 
penalty  was  to  be  two  poimds  two  shillings  for 
every  oreach  of  the  obligations. 

This  covenant  was  drawn  out  on  a  good  sheet 
of  vellum  bearing  a  stamp,  and  which  was  to  be 
duly  registered,  in  order  to  give  it  validity  at  law 
against  the  obligants  in  case  of  infraction.  It  beats 
one  hundred  and  fifty-four  signatures,  portly  of 
men,  generally  in  good  and  partly  of  women  in 
bad  hologitiph.*  It  is  endorsed,  '  Resolution  and 
Agreement  of  the  Merchants  of  Edinburgh  for 
Discouraging  Engli.sh  Riders  from  Coming  into 
Scotland. 

Thia  strange  covenant,  as  it  appears  to  us,  seems 
to  have  made  some  noise,  for,  sevenil  moutlis  after 
its  date,  the  following  paragraph  regarding  it 
appeared  in  an  English  newspaper :  *  Wc  hear  from 
Scotland,  that  the  trading  people  throughout  that 
kingdom  have  agreed,  by  a  general  association,  not 
to  give  any  orders  for  the  future  to  any  English 
riders  that  may  be  sent  among  them  by  the  Engli.'.h 
tradesmen.  'This  resolution  is  owing  to  the  unfair 
behaviour  of  the  itinerants,  whose  constant  practice 
it  is  to  undermine  and  undersell  each  other,  with- 
out procuring  any  benefit  to  the  trading  interest 
of  the  nation  m  general,  by  such  behaviour  ;  which, 
on  the  contrary,  only  tends  to  unsettle  the  course 
of  business  an&  destroy  that  connection  and  good 
understanding  between  people,  who  had  better  not 
deal  t<jgcther  at  all,  than  not  do  it  with  spirit  and 
mutual  confidence.  It  is  said  also  tliat  several 
towns  in  England  have  already  copied  this 
example.' — London  Daily  Advntiter,  January  27, 
1753. 

*  Amonnt  the  male  ri^Tutores  are  those  of  .Tunes 
Lindsay,  Cleghom  and  Livingiton,  Darid  Inglis,  Edwud 
CuthnoM,  Fatrick  Inglia,  Hugh  Hamilton,  Adam  Ander- 
son, Mttrray  and  Ludmy,  Geoige  Ihmsmuxe,  Oeorg« 
Pitoaimo,  Jamei  BoTcridgc,  Bertram  and  WUlianison, 
Alexander  Hupbani,  Arbnthnott  and  Scott,  James  Stir- 
lijig,  Thomas  Trotter,  Jim'.,  William  Clapperton,  Archi- 
bald Bowie,  Janie.i  Allan,  WUliam  Bum,  Nicol  Swan, 
Archibald  M'Coull,  John  Hope,  Stuart  and  Wallace, 
Walter  Hamilton,  John  Oricre,  Oliver  Tod.  Several 
of  these  were  wealthy  citizens;  some  became  magis- 
trates. Amongst  the  female  names  are  those  of  Kathe- 
rino  Ranuar  and  sisters,  Peg  Bowie,  Betty  UnnaT, 
Christy  Balfour,  and  many  others  thus  familiarly 
eipressod.  The  MiisM  Bamsay  were  milliner*  of  great 
business,  who  ultimately  reaUsed  some  wealth,  and  onilt 
a  handsome  snboibaa  villa,  in  which  to  spsad  their  Utter 
days, 
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Next  him  Septeiiib«j  marched  ek»>  on  foot. 

Yet  was  he  hoary,  ladvn  with  the  Bpoil 
Of  harvest  richca,  which  he  mafic  his  boot, 

And  him  enriched  with  bounty  of  the  aoil ; 

In  hia  one  hand,  aa  fit  for  harvest's  toil, 
He  hehl  a  knife-hook  ;  and  in  th'  other  hand 

A  pair  of  weichts,  with  which  he  did  aflsoil 
Both  more  and  less,  where  it  in  doubt  did  stand. 
And  equal  gave  to  each  u  jtistice  duly  scanned. 

Spknskr. 


K^ 


(DESCRrPTn'^) 


EPTEMBER 


FAR 

inland, 
within 
sight  of 
"  our  wave-washed  shores,  along  the 
mareins  of  our  pleasant  rivers,   in 
level  meadows  and  sinking  vallcvs, 
on  eentle  uplands  and  sloping  hill- 
siilcs,  tnere  is  now  a  busy  movement,  for 
men   and  maidens   are   out,   with    their 
bended  sickles,  to  gather  in  the  golden  harvest. 
The  Till8(^  streets  exe  comparatively  silent 
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Scores  of  cottars  ore  shut  up— one  old  woman 
perhaps  only  lett  to  look  after  the  whole  row— for 
even  the  children  have  gone  to  glean,  and  many  of 
the  village  artizans  find  it  pleasant  to  quit  their  usual 
employment  for  a  few  days,  and  go  out  to  reap  the 
com.  There  will  be  no  getting  a  coat  mended  or 
a  shoe  cobbled  for  days  to  come.  If  there  is  a  stir 
of  life  in  the  village  street,  those  who  move  along 
are  either  coming  from  or  going  to  the  rcapcn, 
bringing  back  empty  bottles  and  baskets,  or 
carrying  them  fillca  with  ale  and  provisions.  A 
delicate  Cockney,  who  can  only  cat  the  lean  of 
his  overdone  multon-cho]>,  with  the  aid  of  pickles. 
\rould  stand  aghast  at  the  great  coM  dinaer  spread 
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out  for  the  farmer  and  his  house-semints — men, 
eoch  with  the  appetite  of  three,  and  maidens  who 
can  eat  meat  that  is  all  fat  Pounds  of  fat  beef, 
bacon,  and  ham,  great  wedges  of  cheese,  cold  apple- 
pies,  with  crust*  two  inches  thick,  huge  brown 
loaves,  lumps  of  butter,  and  a  continually  gurgling 
olc,  arc  tlie  viands  which  a  well-to-do  farmer 
places  before  bis  servants,  and  shares  with  them, 
for  he  aigiies,  he  cannot  expect  to  get  the  proper 
qnantity  of  work  out  of  them  unless  they  live  welL 
To  get  his  harvest  in  quick,  while  the  weather  is 
fine,  is  the  study  of  the  great  corn-grower ;  and 
such  a  far-seeing  man  scarcely  gives  the  cost  a 
consideration,  for  he  knows  that  those  who  delay 
will,  if  the  weather  changes,  be  ready  to  pay  almost 
any  price  for  reapers ;  so  he  gets  in  his  com  '  while 
the  sun  shines.'  If  well  got  in,  what  a  price  it  will 
fetch  in  the  market,  compared  with  that  which 
was  left  out  in  the  rain,  until  it  became  di.scolourcd 
and  sprouted  I  And  as  he  points  to  his  ricks  with 
pride,  he  asks  what's  the  value  of  the  extra 
bollock,  the  pig  or  two,  and  the  few  barrels  of  ale 
the  reapers  consumed,  compared  to  such  a  crop  as 
that ;  and  he  is  right  It  is  an  anxious  time  for  the 
iarmer.    He  is  continually  looking  at  his  wcather- 

Sloss,  and  watching  those  out-of-door  signs  which 
enote  a  change  in  the  weather,  and  which  none 
«re  better  acquainted  with  than  those  who  pass  so 
much  of  their  life  in  the  fields.  Unlike  the  manu- 
facturer, who  carries  on  his  business  indoors  what- 
ever the  changes  of  the  season  may  be,  the  farmer 
is  dependent  on  the  weather  for  the  safety  of  his 
crop,  and  can  never  say  what  that  will  be,  no  matter 
how  beautiful  it  may  look  while  standing,  until  it 
is  safely  garnered.  Somehow  ho  seems  to  live 
nearer  to  Ood  tlmn  the  busy  indwellers  of  cities, 
for  he  puts  his  trust  in  llim  who  has  pruraiscd  that 
He  will  always  send  '  seed-time  and  harvest' 

How  gracefully  a  good  reaper  handles  his  sickle, 
and  clutches  the  com — one  sweep,  and  the  whole 
armful  is  down,  and  laid  so  neat  and  level,  that 
when  the  band  is  put  round  the  sheaf,  the  bottom 
of  almost  every  straw  touches  the  ground  when  it 
is  te&red  up,  and  the  eai»  look  as  level  as  they  did 
while  growing !  It  is  a  nice  art  to  make  those 
com-buids  well,  which  bind  the  sheaves — to  twist 
the  ears  of  com  so  that  they  shall  all  cluster 
together  without  shaking  out  the  grain,  and  then 
t«i  tie  up  the  sheaves,  so  round  and  phuiip,  that 
they  may  be  rolled  over,  when  stacking  or  loading, 
without  hardly  a  head  becoming  tooue.  Tlicre 
are  rich  morsels  of  colour  about  the  cornfield 
where  the  reapers  are  ot  work.  The  handkerchiefs 
which  tliey  buul  around  their  foreheads,  to  keep 
off  the  sun — the  wliit«  of  their  shirt-sleeves,  making 
spots  of  light  amid  the  yellow  com — the  gleoneiB  in 
costumes  of  every  hue,  blue,  red,  and  gray,  stooping 
or  itanding  here  and  there,  near  the  overhanging; 
tree*  in  the  hedgerows — ^make  such  a  diversity  of 
colour  u  please  the  eye,  while  the  great  blue 
heaven  spaas  over  all,  and  a  few  loose  silver  clouds 
float  gently  over  the  scene.  In  sucli  a  light  the  white 
hones  seem  cut  out  of  silver,  the  chestnuts  of  ruddy 

Sid,  while  the  black  horses  stand  out  against  the 
T,  aa  if  cut  iu  black  marble,  ^Vhat  great  gaps  half- 
B-aozcn  reapers  soon  moke  in  the  standirig  ctim  t 
Uolf-on-hour  ago,  where  the  eye  dwelt  on  a  brood 
fmrow  of  upstanding  ears,  there  is  now  a  low  rood 
of  stubble,  where  truls  of  the  ground-convolvulus 
may  be  teen,  and  the  cyonus  of  every  hue,  which 


the  country  children  call  corn-flowers.  Pretty  is 
it,  too,  to  see  the  little  children  gleaning,  each  with 
a  rough  bag  or  pocket  before  it,  and  a  pair  of  old 
scissors  dftngUng  by  its  side,  to  cut  off  the  straw, 
for  only  tlie  ears  are  to  be  placed  in  the  gleaner's 
little  bag.  Then  there  is  the  loi'ge  poke,  imder  the 
hedge,  into  which  their  mother  empties  the  tiny 
glcan-bags,  and  that  by  night  will  be  fdled,  and  a 
heavy  load  it  is  for  the  poor  woman  to  carry  homo 
on  her  head,  for  a  mile  or  two,  while  the  little 
ones  trot  along  by  her  side,  the  largest  perhaps 
carrying  a  small  sheaf,  which  she  has  gleaned, 
and  from  which  the  straw  has  not  been  cut, 
while  the  ears  hang  down  and  mingle  with  her 
flowing  hair.  A  good,  kind-hearted  farmer  will, 
like  Boaz  of  old,  when  he  spoke  kindly  to  pretty 
Ruth,  let  his  poor  neighbours  glean  '  even  amongst 
the  sheaves.'  The  dry  hard  stubble,  amid  which 
they  glcnu,  cuts  the  bare  legs  and  naked  arms  of 
the  poor  children  like  wires,  making  them  as  rough 
at  tmies  as  fresh-plucked  geese.  Rare  gleaniTig 
there  is  where  the  'stooks'  have  stood,  when  the 
wagons  come  to  'lead'  the  com  out  of  the  field. 
The  men  stick  the  sheaves  on  their  forks  as  fast  as 
you  can  count  them,  throw  them  into  the  wagon, 
then  move  on  to  the  next  'stook'— each  of  which 
consists  of  eight  or  ten  sheaves — then  there  is  a 
rush  and  scramble  to  the  spot  that  is  iust  cleared, 
for  there  the  great  ears  of  loose  and  fallen  com  lie 
thick  and  cloee  together,  and  that  is  the  richest 
gleaning  harvest  yields. 

Who  has  not  paused  to  see  the  high-piled 
wagons  come  rockmg  over  the  furrowed  fields, 
and  sweeping  through  the  green  lanes,  at  the 
leading-home  of  har%'est  ?  All  the  \Tllagc  turns 
out  to  see  the  last  load  carried  into  the  rick-yard  ; 
the  toothless  old  grandmother,  in  spectacles,  stands 
at  her  cottage-door ;  the  poor  old  labourer,  who  has 
been  long  ailing,  and  who  wiU  never  more  help  to 
reap  the  harvest,  leans  on  his  stick  in  the  sun- 
shine ;  while  the  feeble  huzzas  of  the  children 
mingle  with  the  deep-chested  cheers  of  the  men,  and 
the  silvery  ring  of  maiden-voices — all  welcoming 
home  the  last  load  with  cheery  voices,  especially 
where  the  farmer  is  respected,  and  has  allowed  his 
poor  neighbours  to  glean.  Some  are  mounted  on 
the  sheaves,  and  one  sheaf  is  often  decorated  with 
flowers  and  ribbons,  the  lost  that  was  in  the  field  ; 
and  sometime  a  pretty  girl  sits  sideways  on  one  of 
the  great  fat  horses,  her  straw-hat  ornamented  with 
flowers  and  ears  of  com.  Right  proud  she  is  when 
hailed  by  the  rustics  as  the  ILurvest  Queen  I  Then 
there  are  the  farmer,  his  wife,  and  daughters,  all 
standing  and  smiling  at  the  open  gate  of  the  stock- 
yard ;  and  proud  is  the  driver  as  he  cocks  his  hat 
aside,  and  giving  the  horses  a  slight  touch,  sends  the 
lost  load  with  a  sweep  into  the  yard,  that  almost 
makes  you  feel  afraid  it  will  topple  over,  so  much 
does  it  rock  coming  in  at  this  grand  fini.sh.  Rare 
gleaning  is  there,  too,  for  the  birds,  and  many  a 
little  animal,  in  the  long  lanes  through  which  the 
wagons  have  passed  durmg  the  harvest  for  almost 
every  overhanging  branch  has  taken  toll  from  the 
loads,  while  the  hawthorn-hedges  have  swept  over 
them  like  rakes.  The  long-tailed  field-mouse 
will  cany  off  many  an  ear  to  add  to  his  winter- 
store^  and  stow  away  in  his  snug  nest  under  the 
embankment  What  grand  subjects,  mellowed  by 
the  setting  suns  of  departed  centuries,  do  these 
harvest-fields  bring  before  a  picture-loving  eye ! 
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Abraham  among  hia  reaners — Isaac  musing  in  the 
fielda  at  even-tide — JacoD  labouring  to  win  Kachel 
—Joseph  and  the  great  granaries  ofEgypt — ^Ruth 

*  Standing  in  tears  among  the  alien  com ' — 

and  the  hoireats  of  Palestine,  amid  which  oar 
Saviour  walked  by  the  side  of  His  disciples.  All 
these  scenes  pass  before  a  meditative  mind  while 
gazing  over  the  harvest-field,  fiUed  with  busy 
reapers  and  gleaners,  and  we  think  how,  thousands 
of  years  ago,  the  same  picture  was  seen  by  the 
patriarchs,  and  that  Ruth  herself  may  have  led 
bavid  by  the  hand,  while  yet  a  child,  through  the 
very  fields  in  which  she  herself  had  gleaned.  But 
tlie  frames  in  wliich  these  old  pictures  were  placed 
were  not  carved  into  such  beautiful  park-like  scenery 
and  green  pastoral  spots  as  we  see  in  England,  for 
there  the  harvest-fields  were  hemmed  in  oy  rooky 
hills,  and  engirded  with  deserts,  where  few  trees 
waved,  and  the  villages  lay  far  and  wide  apart. 
And,  instead  of  the  sound  of  the  thrasher's  ihiil, 
oxen  went  treading  their  weary  round  to  trample 
out  the  com,  which  in  spring  shot  up  in  green 
circles  where  they  hod  trodden. 

Winged  seeds  now  ride  upon  the  air,  like  insects, 
many  of  them  balanced  like  balloons,  the  broad  top 
uppermost,  and  armed  with  hooked  grapnels,  which 
take  fast  hold  of  whatever  they  alight  upon.  Wo 
see  the  neUwork  of  the  ipidei  suspended  from  leaf 
to  branch,  which  in  the  early  morning  is  hung 
with  rounded  crystals,  for  such  seem  the  glittering 
dew-drops  as  they  catch  the  light  of  the  rising  sun. 
The  hawthorn-berries  begin  to  shew  red  in  the 
hedges,  and  we  see  scanet  heps  whore,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  the  clustering  wild-roses  bloomed.  Hero 
and  there,  in  suimy  places,  the  bromblc-bcrrica 
have  b<?gan  to  blacken,  though  many  yet  wear  a 
crude  nsa,  while  some  are  green,  nor  is  it  unusuiJ, 
in  a  mild  September,  to  sco  a  few  of  the  satin-like 
bramble  blossoms,  putting  out  here  and  there, 
amid  a  profusion  of  berries.  The  bee  seems  to 
move  wearily  from  flower  to  flower,  for  they  lie 
wider  osunucr  now  than  they  did  a  month 
ago,  and  the  little  hUlocks  covered  with  wild- 
tiiyme,  which  he  scarcely  deigned  to  notice  then, 
he  now  gladly  alights  upon,  and  revels  amid  the 
tiny  spngs  of  lavender-coloured  bloom.  The 
spotted  wood-leopard  moth  may  still  be  seen,  and 
the  goat-moth,  whose  larva  is  called  the  oak-piercer, 
and  sometimes  the  splendid  tiger-moth  comes 
sailing  by  on  Tyrian  winpi,  that  fairly  dazzle  the 
eye  with  their  beauty.  But  at  no  season  of  the 
year  are  the  sunsets  so  beautiful  as  now  ;  and 
many  who  have  travelled  far  say,  that  nowhere  in 
the  world  do  the  clouds  hang  in  such  gaudy 
colotuB  of  ruby  and  gold,  about  the  western  sky, 
as  they  do  in  England  during  autumn,  and  that 
these  rich  effects  are  produced  through  our  being 
surrounded  by  the  sea.  Nor  is  sunrise  less  beauti- 
ful leeu  from  the  summit  of  some  hiU,  while  the 
valleys  are  still  covered  with  a  white  mist  The 
tops  of  the  trees  seem  at  first  to  rise  above  » 
country  that  is  flooded,  while  the  church-spire 
apjicara  like  some  sea-mark,  heaving  out  of  the  mist. 
Then  comes  a  great  wedge-like  beam  of  gold, 
cutting  deep  down  into  the  hoUowa,  shewing  the 
stems  of  the  trees,  and  the  roofs  of  cottages,  guding 
bam  and  outhouse,  making  a  golden  road  tlirough 
a  laud  of  white  mist,  which  seems  to  rise  on  cither 
hand,  lik«  the  seft  which  Mosca  dinded  for  the 
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people  of  Israel  to  pass  through  dryshod.  The 
dew-dropa  on  the  sun-lighted  summit  the  feet  rest 
upon  ore  coloured  like  precious  stones  of  every 
dye,  and  every  blade  of  grass  is  beaded  with  these 
coigeoos  gems.  Sometimes  the  autumnal  mists 
do  not  rise  more  than  four  or  five  feet  above  the 
earth,  revealing  only  the  heads  of  horse  and  rider, 
who  seem  to  move  up  aa  if  breasting  a  river,  while 
the  shepherd  and  milkmaid  shew  like  lloatiug 
busts.  The  following  woid-painting  was  made  in 
the  early  sunrise,  while  we  were  wanderers,  many 
long  years  ago : 

On  the  for  sky  leans  the  old  ruined  mill  i 
Through  its  rent  sails  the  broken  sunbeams  glow; 

Gilding  the  trees  that  Iwlt  the  lower  hill, 
And  the  old  oaks  which  on  its  summit  grow ; 

Only  the  reedy  marsh  that  sleeps  below. 
With  its  dwarf  bushoa  is  concealed  from  view  ; 

Ami  now  a  straggling  thorn  its  head  doth  shew, 
Another  half  shakes  off  the  misty  blue 
Just  where  the  smoky  gold  streams  through  the 
heavy  dew. 

And  there  the  hidden  river  lingering  dreams, 

You  scarce  can  see  the  bonks  that  round  it  lie  ; 
That  withered  trunk,  a  tree,  or  shepherd  aecm^ 

Just  OS  the  light  or  fancy  strikes  the  eye. 

Even  the  veir  sheep  which  graze  hoid  by, 
So  bluud  their  fleeces  with  the  misty  haze, 

They  look  like  clouds  shook  from  the  cold  gray  sky 
Ere  morning  o'er  the  unsuimed  hill  did  )>laze — 
The  vision  lodes  as  they  move  further  off  to  graze. 

We  have  often  fwcied  that  deer  never  look  so 
beautiful,  us  when  in  autumn  they  move  about,  or 
couch  amid  the  rich  russet-coloured  fern — when 
there  is  a  blue  atmosphere  in  the  distance,  and  the 
trees  scattered  around  are  of  many  changing  huee. 
There  is  a  majesty  in  the  movements  of  these 
graceful  animals,  both  in  the  manner  of  their  walk, 
and  the  way  they  carry  their  heads,  crowned  T»-ith 
picturesque  antlers.  Then  they  are  so  particular 
in  their  choice  of  posture,  refusing  to  eat  where 
the  verdure  is  rank  or  trampled  down,  also  feeding 
very  slowly,  and  when  satisfied,  lying  down  to 
chew  the  cud  at  their  ease.  Their  eyes  ore  also 
very  beautiful,  having  a  sparkling  softness  about 
them  like  the  eyes  of  a  woman,  whUe  the  senses  of 
sight,  smeliing,  and  hearing  are  more  perfect  than 
that  of  the  genersdity  of  quodrupcds.  Watch  their 
attitude  while  listening  I  that  raised  heojl,  and 
those  erect  ears,  catch  sounds  so  distant  that  they 
would  not  be  within  our  own  hearing,  were  wo 
half  a  mile  nearer  the  sound  from  the  spot  where 
the  herd  is  feeding. 

Beautiful  ore  the  fern  and  heath  covered  wastes  in 
September — with  their  bushes  bearing  wild-fruits, 
sloe,  and  bullace,  and  crab  ;  and  where  one  may 
lie  hidden  for  hours,  watching  how  beast,  bird,  and 
insect  pass  their  time  away,  and  what  they  do  in 
these  solitudes.  In  such  spots,  wo  have  seen 
great  gorse-bushes  in  bloom,  high  as  the  bead  of  a 
mounted  horseman ;  impcnetrablo  places  where  the 
bramble  and  the  sloe  had  become  entnngU'd  with 
the  fiirze  and  the  branches  of  stunted  hawthorn*, 
tliat  had  never  been  able  to  grow  clear  nt  ike  wihi 
waste  of  underwood — spots  where  the  IxilJest 
hunter  is  compelled  to  draw  in  his  rein,  and  leave 
the  hounds  to  work  their  way  through  the  tiintl-bJ 
maze.  Many  of  these  hawthorns  were  »' 
and  looked  as  if  some  giant  hand  bad  twi.~  >  -i 

irou  stems  into  one,  and  left  them  to  grow  ajid  hiuilea 
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together  in  ridges,  and  knots,  and  coib,  that  looked 
like  tlie  relics  of  some  older  world — peopled  with 
other  creations  than  those  the  eye  now  dwells  upon. 
Some  few  such  spots  we  yet  know  in  England, 
of  which  no  recom  can  be  found  that  they  were 
ever  cultivated.  And  over  these  bowery  hoUowa, 
and  this  dense  underwood,  giant  oaks  threw  their 
arms  so  far  out,  that  wo  marvelled  how  the  hoary 
trunks,  which  were  often  hoUow,  could  bear  such 
weights  without  other  support  than  the  bole  from 
which  they  sprang — shewing  u  strength  which  the 
builder  man,  with  all  his  devices,  is  unable  to 
iuiiUite.  Others  there  were — gnarled,  hoary  trimka 
—which,  undated  ccnttiries  ago,  tlie  bolt  hud  black- 
ened, and  the  lightning  bomed,  so  monstrous  that 
they  took  Bevenil  men,  joinea  hand-to-hand,  to 
girth  them,  yet  still  they  sent  out  a  few  green 
leaves  from  their  branchless  tops,  like  aged  ruins 
whose  summits  the  ivy  often  covers.  And  in  these 
baiuts  the  red  fox  sheltered,  and  the  gray  badger 
had  its  home,  and  there  the  wild-cat  might  somc- 
timoi  bo  seen  glaring  like  a  tiger,  through  the 
branches,  on  the  invader  of  its  sobtude.  It  seemed 
like  a  spot  in  which  vegetation  had  struggled  for 
the  mastery  for  ages,  and  where  the  tall  trees 
having  overtopped  the  assailing  underwood,  were 
hQiDme<l  in  every  way,  and  besieged  tuilil  they 
perished  from  the  rank  growth  below.  But  every 
here  and  there  were  sunny  spots,  and  open  glades, 
where  the  turf  rose  elastic  from  the  ti'ead,  and 
great  green  walls  of  hazel  shot  up  more  like  trees 
thon  shrubs.  There  were  no  such  nuta  to  be  found 
anywhere  as  on  these  aged  h.izels,  which,  when  ripe, 
we  could  shake  out  of  their  husks,  or  cups — nothmg 
to  be  found  in  our  planted  Nultcries  so  firm  and 
sweet  as  those  groi^'n  m  this  mldwood,  and  Nutting- 
Dajr  is  still  kept  up  as  a  rural  holiday  in  September 
in  numy  parts  of  ^iglond,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
merrj-  greenwoods.  Towords  the  end  of  the  month, 
oid  and  young,  maidens  and  their  sweethearts, 
generally  accompanied  by  a  troop  of  bappv  boys 
and  girk,  saOy  out  with  bags  and  crooks,  bottles 
and  baskets,  containing  drinlc  and  food,  pipes  and 
tobacco  for  the  old  people,  and  oil  that  is  required 
for  a  rough  rustic  repast '  all  under  the  greenwood 
tre«.'  One  great  feature  of  this  old  rural  merry- 
making, is  their  going  out  in  their  very  homeliest 
attire,  and  many  there  were  who  bad  worn  the 
■aiiic  Tinliim'-dre.'-s  for  years.  Old  Roy slcr's  leather- 
sin  n  Ihe  heirloom  of  two  generations,  and 
*h'  licanl  of  them,  were  still  able  to  bid 
dcliancu  to  broke  or  brier.  A  fashionable  jiicuic 
is  thorn  of  all  that  heart-happiness  which  is  enjoyed 
by  homely  country  •people,  for,  in  the  former, 
people  arc  afraid  of  appuiring  natural.  Pretty 
r<iuntry  girls  were  not  called  'youjjg  ladies'  at 
thcM  rural  holidays,  but  by  their  sweet-sounding 
Christian  names  ;  and  oh  what  music  there  is  in 
'  Moiy'  compared  with  'Miss ! '  What  merry  laughter 
have  we  heard  ringing  through  those  old  woods, 
ai  some  pretty  maiden  was  uplifted  by  her  sweet- 
beort  to  reach  the  ripe  cluster  of  nuts  which  bung 
on  the  topmost  bough,  where  they  had  been  browned 
by  the  nun,  when,  overbalancing  himself,  they  came 
«lown  among  the  soft  wood-grass,  to  the  great 
luerrimcnt  of  every  beholder  !  Some  were  sure  to 
get  lost,  and  there  was  such  shouting  and  hallooing 
M  awakened  every  echo,  and  sent  tl)e  white  owls 
■ailing  half  asleep  in  search  of  some  quieter  nook, 
where  they  could  linish  their  nap  in  jKaice. 


Then  what  a  beautiful  banquet-hall  they  find  in 
some  open  sunny  spot,  surrounded  with  hazels,  and 
overtopped  by  tall  trees,  where  the  golden  rays, 
shining  through  the  leaves,  tbrow  a  worm  mellow 
light  on  all  around  !  Notliing  throws  out  smoother 
or  more  beautifully  coloured  branches  than  the 
hazel,  the  bark  of  which  shines  as  if  it  had  been 
polished.  And  who  has  not  admired  its  graceful 
catkins  in  spring,  that  droop  and  wave  like  elegant 
laburnums,  ana  are  seen  long  before  its  leaves 
appear  7  Nor  does  autumn,  amid  all  its  rich 
coloured  foliage,  shew  a  more  beautiful  object  than 
a  golden  hued  hazel-copse,  which  remains  in  leaf 
later  than  many  of  tlie  trees.  WTien  this  clear 
yellow  tint  of  the  leaves  is  seen,  the  nuts  are  ripe, 
and  never  before — one  shake  at  a  branch,  and  down 
they  come  rattling  out  of  their  cups  by  scores — 
real '  broAvn  sheelers,'  as  they  are  called  by  country- 
people.  Wood-nuts  gathered  at  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber or  the  beginning  of  October,  have  tlio  true 
'  nutty '  flovour,  which  is  never  tasted  if  they  are 
gathered  before.  These  wild-nuts  are  seldom 
foimd '  hollow ' — so  they  aro  called  when  the  kernel 
is  eaten  by  the  white  grub,  the  egg  of  which  was 
l:iid  whUo  the  nut  was  in  a  soft  state  early  in 
summer.  And  unless  this  grub  has  eaten  its  way 
out,  and  left  visible  the  hole  by  which  it  escaped, 
we  have  never  yet  boon  able  to  discover  what  part 
of  the  shell  the  fly  pierced  when  dejKisiting  its  egg. 
This  grub  is  still  a  puzzle,  nor  do  we  remember 
to  have  ever  seen  its  re-appeorance  as  a  perfect 
weeril  in  spring,  though  we  have  often  looked 
on  while  letting  itielf  down  from  the  nut  by  the 
thread  it  had  spun  after  escaping  from  the  shell. 
How  long  it  remoins  in  the  earth  is  not  at  present 
known  ;  nor  is  thero  a  certainty  that  the  grub 
buries  itself  in  the  earth  at  all  while  in  a  state  of 
pupa,  though  it  must  find  something  to  feed  on 
somewhere  before  reaching  a  state  of  imago,  some 
imagine,  unless  it  obtain  nourishment  enough  in 
the  Kernel  it  had  eaten,  prior  to  undergoing  this 
later  change.  Tills,  we  believe,  is  a  nut  which 
none  of  our  many  clever  naturalists  Lave  yet 
cracked  to  their  own  satisfaction. 

(HISTORICAL.) 

When  the  year  began  in  March,  this  was  the 
seventh  of  its  months  ;  consequently,  was  proiKjrly 
termed  September.  By  the  cotnnienccment  of  the 
ycor  two  months  earlier,  the  name  is  now  become 
inappropriate,  as  is  likewise  the  cose  with  its  three  fol- 
lowers— October,  November,  and  December.  When 
Julius  Coesnr  reformed  the  calendar,  he  gave  this 
month  a  31st  day,  which  Augustus  subsequently 
took  from  it ;  and  so  it  has  since  remainc<l.  Our 
Saxon  oncestors  called  it  G(r»t  monat,  or  barley- 
month,  because  they  then  rcjdised  this  crop ;  one  of 
unusual  importance  to  them,  on  account  of  the 
favourite  beverage  which  they  brewed  from  it. 

On  the  23d,  the  sun  enters  the  constellation 
Libra,  and  pusses  to  the  southward  of  the  equator, 
thus  producing  the  autumnal  equinox ;  a  period 
usually  followed  by  a  course  of  stormy  weather. 
September,  however,  Li  often  with  us  a  month  of 
steoily  and  pleasant  weather,  notwithstanding  that 
in  the  mornings  and  evenings  the  first  chills  of 
winter  begin  to  be  felt  On  the  1st  of  the  month, 
at  London,  the  sun  is  up  lib  28m,  and  on  the  30th, 
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Sainti  Felix,  Donatos,  Arontias,  Honontns,  Fortanstas, 
Sabinianos,  Septimias,  J&niuLriaa,  Felix,  Yitalis,  Satynm, 
aotl  Rcpositas,  twelve  brothers,  iDnrtyrs  at  Benevento,  in 
Italy.  St  FinuiDus  II.  bUhop  aod  confesaor,  4th  oenturjr. 
St  Lupus  or  Lew,  archbishop  of  Sena,  eonfeaaor,  about  623, 
St  Giles,  abbot,  about  700. 

ST   GILES. 

Gilea  or  .£gidias,  n  reiy  eminent  saint  of  the 
seventh  century,  is  believed  to  have  been  a  Greek 
■who  migrated  to  France  iindt-r  the  influence  of  a 
desire  of  greater  retirement  than  he  could  enjoy  in 
his  own  country.  Settling  in  a  hermitage,  first  in 
one  of  the  descrta  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bhone, 
finally  in  a  forest  in  the  diocese  of  Nismes,  he  gave 
himself  to  solitude  and  heavenly  contemplation 
with  such  entire  devotion  of  spirit  as  raised  him  to 
the  highest  reputation.  There  is  a  romantic  stor>- 
of  his  being  partly  indebted  for  his  subsistence  to 
a  Heaven-duected  hind,  M'hich  came  daily  to  give 
him  its  milk  ;  and  it  is  added  that  his  retirement 
wa.1  discovered  by  the  king  of  the  country,  who, 
storting  this  animal  in  the  chase,  followed  it  till  it 
took  refuge  at  the  feet  of  the  holy  anchorite.  In 
time,  admitting  disciples,  St  Giles  became,  almost 
against  his  own  will,  the  head  of  a  little  monastic 
establishment,  which  in  time  grew  to  be  a  regular 
Benedictine  monasten',  and  was  surrounded  by  a 
town  taking  its  name  from  the  saint 

Veneration  for  St  Giles  caused  many  churches 
to  be  dedicated  to  him  in  various  countries.  In 
reference  to  a  l^end  of  his  having  once  refused  to 
be  cured  of  lameness,  the  better  to  mortify  in  him 
all  fleshly  appetites,  he  became,  as  it  were,  the 

Sitron  saint  of  cripples.  It  was  customary  that 
ilea's  Church  should  be  on  the  outskirts  of  a 
town,  on  one  of  the  great  thoroughfares  leading 
into  it,  in  order  that  cripples  might  the  more 
conveniently  come  to  and  cluster  aroimd  it  Wc 
have  a  memorial  of  this  association  of  Jacts  in  the 
interesting  old  church  of  St  Gila,  CripjiUgoUe,  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  city  of  London.  So  early 
as  1101,  Matilda,  the  queen  of  Henry  I.,  founded  a 
hospital  for  lepers  at  another  inlet  of  the  metro- 
polis, where  now  exists  the  modem  church  of  St 
Oile»-in-the-Ficlds.  From  an  early,  but  unascer- 
tained time,  the  parish  church  of  Edinburgh  was 
dedicated  to  this  French  saint  After  it  had  been 
undergoing  gradual  extension  and  improvement 
for  ages,  one  William  Preston  of  Gorton,  travelling 
in  France,  succeeded,  with  great  pains  and  ex])ense, 
ia  obtainLog  a  mo«t  holy  relic — an  aim-bone  of  St 
Giles — and  brought  it  home  to  Scotland,  to  be 
placed  for  perpetuity  in  St  Giles's  Church.  The 
municipality,  in  gratitude,  allowed  him  to  raise  an 
aisle  in  the  church,  and  grouted  that  he  and  his 
successors  should  have  the  privilege  of  conying 
tiie  bone  in  all  proc«:£sions.  It  is  curious  to  trace 
such  past  matt^  amidst  a  state  of  things  now  so 
different  So  lately  as  1656,  the  Deaa  of  Guild  of 
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Edinburgh  expended  12d.  in'  mending  and  polish- 
ing Saint  Geles  arme.'  A  great  change  was  at  that 
very  time  impending.  When  the  time  for  the 
annual  procession  of  St  Giles  came  about  in  1558 
(1st  September),  the  populace  were  found  to  have 
stolen  the  wooden  image  of  the  saint,  usually 
carried  on  those  occasions,  and  to  have  igno- 
miniously  burned  it  An  attempt  was  made  to 
efl'cct  the  procession  in  the  usual  style  with  a 
borrowed  image  ;  but  the  proceedings  were  inter- 
rupted by  a  not,  and  ofter  that  time  we  hear  no 
more  of  any  religious  rites  connected  with  St  Giles 
in  Scotland.  How  difficult  it  is,  however,  altogether 
to  eradicate  anything  religious  that  has  ever  once 
taken  root  in  a  country !  There,  to  this  day,  on  one 
side  of  the  coat-ormorial  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
you  see  figuring  as  a  supporter,  the  hind  which 
ancient  legend  represents  as  nurturing  the  holy 
anchorite  in  the  forests  of  Langueaoc  twelve 
hundred  yean  ago. 

Bom. — Edward  AUejn,  founder  o{  Dnlwich  College, 
1566,  London  :  Margaret,  Countcsa  of  Bleasingtan,  Dovelist, 
1789,  KnocUjrit,  iiear  Clonmtt. 

i)i«t— Pope  Adrian  IV".,  1159;  Dr  Heniy  More, 
theologian  and  philosopher,  1687,  Cambridge;  Louis 
XIV.  of  France,  1715,  Vtrtailln ;  Ensebins  Renandot, 
oriental  scholar,  1720,  Parit ;  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
enajist  and  dramatist,  1729,  Llanyvnnor.near  Caennar- 
thcn  ;  Dr  lAanrice  Greene,  eccle&iasticul  composer,  1755; 
John  Ireland,  dean  of  Westminster,  theological  writer, 
1842  ;  William  Yarrell,  diatingniafaed  naturalist,  1856, 
Yarmmlli, 

LAST   MOUSITTS   OF  A   GREAT   KINO. 

Louis  XrV.  had  reigned  over  France  for  seventy- 
two  years.  He  had  been  allowed  to  assume  power 
beyond  his  predecessors  ;  he  had  been  idolised  to 
a  degree  unknown  to  any  other  European  sovereign. 
His  wars,  though  latterly  unfortunate,  had  greatly 
contributed  to  raise  him  in  the  eyes  of  lus  subjcc-ts. 
Ho  had  enlarged  Ills  dominions,  and  pl.tnteti  a 
grandson  on  the  throne  of  Spain.  As  specially  Le 
Urand  Monarque  amongst  all  contcmpornnr  sovt-- 
reigns,  he  was  viewed  even  by  neighbouring 
nations  as  a  being  somewhat  superior  to  common 
humanity.  It  becomes  curious  to  see  how  such 
a  demi.god  could  die. 

Up  to  the  23d  of  August  1715,  Louis  was  able 
to  attend  council  and  transact  business  ;  for  two 
days  more,  he  could  listen  to  music  and  converse 
with  his  courtiers.  About  seven  in  the  evening  of 
the  S5th,  the  musicians  came  as  usual  to  entertain 
him ;  but  he  felt  himself  too  unwell  to  receive  them, 
and  his  medical  ad^nscrs  were  called  instead.  It 
was  seen  that  his  hour  wns  approaching,  and  the 
last  offices  of  religion  were  that  night  admiuisteted 
to  him. 

Next  day,  after  mass,  he  called  to  his  bedside 
the  cardinals  De  Rohan  and  De  Billi,  in  presence 
of  Madame  de  MAintenon  (his  wife),  the  Father 
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LAST  MOMENTS  OF  A  GREAT  JUSO. 


Tellier,  the  chancellor,  and  other  officers,  and  said 
to  them :  '  I  die  in  the  faith  and  submiRsion  of  the 
church.  I  am  not  instructed  in  the  matters  which 
trouble  her,  but  have  followed  your  counsels,  and 
uniformly  done  what  you  desired.  If  I  have  done 
amiss,  you  vn.]l  be  answen«ble  before  God,  who  is 
now  my  witness.'  [  What  awfully  wrong  things  were 
done  !  ]  The  two  cardinals  made  no  other  answer 
than  by  eulogiums  on  his  conduct :  be  was  destined 
to  be  nattered  to  the  lost  moment  of  his  life. 

Immediately  after,  the  king  said:  'I  again  take 
Ootl  to  witness  that  I  have  never  borne  natred  to 
the  Canliiial  do  Noailles  ;  I  have  always  been  dis- 
tressed by  what  I  have  done  against  him  ;  but  it 
was  what  they  told  nie  I  ought  to  do.'  Thereupon, 
Blunin,  Fogou,  and  Mareschal  asked  in  clevatcil 
tones:  'Will  they  not  allow  the  king  to  see  his 
archbishop,  to  mark  the  reconciliation  ?'  The 
king,  who  understood  them,  declared  that,  far  from 
having  any  objection,  he  desired  it,  and  ordered 
the  chancellor  to  make  the  archbishop  come  to 
him — '  If  these  gentlemen,'  he  said,  looking  to  the 
two  cardinals,  '  do  not  find  it  inconvenient.'  It 
was  a  critical  moment  for  them.  To  leave  the 
conqueror  of  heresj*  to  die  in  the  anna  of  a  heretic 
was  a  great  scandal  in  their  eyes.  They  withdrew 
into  the  recess  of  a  window  to  deliberate  with  the 
confessor,  the  chancellor,  and  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon.  Tellier  and  Billi  judged  the  interview  too 
dangerous,  and  induced  Madame  de  Maintenon  to 
tliinK  80  likewise ;  Rohan  and  the  chancellor, 
having  the  future  in  view,  neither  opposed  nor 
approved  ;  all,  once  more  approaching  the  bed, 
renewed  their  praises  of  the  delicacy  of  the  royal 
conscience,  and  told  Iiim  that  such  a  step  could 
not  but  subject  the  good  cause  to  the  triumph  of 
its  enemies — nevertheless,  they  were  willing  to  see 
the  archbishop  come,  if  he  would  give  the  king 
his  promise  to  accept  the  constittitioiL  The  timid 
prince  submitted  to  their  advice,  and  the  chancellor 
wrote  in  consequence  to  tlie  archbishop.  Noailles 
felt  keenly  this  last  stroke  of  his  enemies,  answered 
with  respect,  but  did  not  accept  the  conditions,  and 
could  not  see  the  king.  From  that  time  he  was 
nothing  but  on  ingnte  and  a  rebel,  ond  they 
Bpoke  of  him  no  more,  in  order  that  the  king 
might  die  in  peace. 

"The  same  morning,  the  king  ha<l  the  infant 
dauphin  (his  grcat-grandcliild,  subsequently  Louis 
XV.)  brought  to  him  by  the  Duchess  de  Veutadour, 
<uid  addressed  him  in  these  words :  '  My  cliild,  you 
■will  soon  be  the  sovereign  of  a  great  kingdom : 
what  I  most  strongly  recommend  to  you,  is  that 
you  never  forget  your  obligations  to  God  ;  remeiu- 
ott  you  owe  Him  all  that  you  ore.  Endeavour  to 
preserve  peace  with  your  neighbours,  I  have 
loved  war  too  much.  Do  not  imitate  me  in  that, 
nor  in  my  too  great  expenditure.  Take  counsel 
in  all  things  ;  seek  to  know  the  best,  that  you  may 
follow  it.  Keliove  your  people  as  much  as  you 
can,  and  do  for  them  tliat  which  I  have  hod  the 
misfurtane  not  to  be  able  to  do  for  them  myself. 
Do  not  forget  the  great  obligations  you  are  under 
to  Madame  de  Ventadour.  For  me,  madam,'  turn- 
ing to  her,  •  I  am  sorry  not  to  be  in  a  condition 
more  emphatically  to  mark  my  gratitude  to  you.' 
Ho  endc^d  by  saying  lo  tlie  dauphin:  'My  dear 
cliild,  I  give  you  my  blessing  with  all  my  heart ;' 
•nd  he  then  embraced  him  twice  with  the  greatest 
inarlu  of  tendemeu. 


The  Duchess  de  Ventadour,  seeing  the  king  so 
moved,  took  away  the  duupliin.  "rne  king  then 
received,  in  succession,  the  princes  and  princesses 
of  the  blood,  and  spoke  to  them  all,  but  separ- 
ately  to  the  Due  d  Orleans  and  the  legitimate 
children,  whom  he  had  made  come  first.  He 
rewarded  all  his  domestics  for  the  services  they 
had  rendered  him,  and  recommende<l  them  to  shew 
the  same  attachment  to  the  dauphin. 

After  dinner,  the  king  addressed  those  about 
him.  '  Gentlemen,  I  ask  your  pardon  for  the  bad 
example  I  have  given  you.  I  would  wish  to  shew 
my  sense  of  the  manner  in  which  you  have  always 
serv'ed  me,  my  sense  of  your  invariable  attachment 
and  fidelity.  I  am  extremely  vexc<l  not  to  have 
been  able  to  do  for  you  all  I  wished  to  do.  I  ask 
you  for  my  great-grandson  the  same  attachment 
and  fidelity  you  have  shewn  to  me.  I  hope  you 
will  all  stand  unitedly  round  him,  and  that,  if  any 
one  breaks  away,  you  will  aid  in  bringing  him 
back.  I  feel  that  I  am  giving  way  too  much,  and 
making  you  give  way  too — pray,  pardon  me. 
Adieu,  gentlemen  ;  I  reckon  upon  your  occasionally 
remembering  me.' 

On  Tuesilay  the  27th,  when  the  king  had  no  one 
beside  liini  but  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  the 
cliancellor,  he  caused  to  be  brought  to  him  two 
caskets,  from  which  he  directed  numerous  papers 
to  be  taken  out  and  burned,  and  gave  orders  to 
the  chancellor  regarding  the  remamder.  Subse- 
quently to  this,  he  ordered  Ids  confessor  to  bo 
called,  and  after  speaking  to  him  in  a  low  voice, 
made  the  Count  of  Pouchartraiu  approach,  and 
instructed  him  to  carry  out  his  commands  relative 
to  conveying  his  heart  to  the  Jesuits'  convent,  and 
depositing  it  there  opposite  that  of  his  father,  Louis 
XIII. 

With  the  same  composure,  Louis  caused  the 
plan  of  the  custle  of  Vincejines  to  be  taken  from 
a  casket,  and  sent  to  the  grand  marshal  of  the 
household,  to  enable  him  to  make  prejiorations  for 
the  residence  of  the  court,  and  conducting  tliithcr 
the  young  king — such  were  the  words  used.  Ho 
employed  also  occasionally  the  expiession.  In  tht 
time  that  I  was  kuig;  and  then,  adorossing  himself 
to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  said :  '  I  have  always 
heard  that  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  die  ;  I  am  now 
on  the  verge  of  this  pi-cdicament,  and  I  do  not 
find  the  process  of  dissolution  so  painful  a  one.' 
Mailamc  do  Maintenon  replied,  that  such  a  moment 
was  terrible  when  we  still  cherished  an  attachment 
to  the  world  and  had  restitutions  to  make.  '  As  an 
individual,'  rejoined  the  king,  '  I  owe  restitution 
to  no  one ;  and  as  regards  what  I  owe  the  kingdom, 
I  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God.  I  have  duly  con- 
fessed myself ;  my  confessor  declares  that  I  have 
a  great  reliance  in  God ;  I  have  it  with  all  my 
heart,'  How  indubitable  a  security  was  Father 
Tellier  for  the  conscience  of  a  king !  The  follow- 
ing day  (Wednesday)  Louis,  as  he  was  conversing 
witli  his  confessor,  t>eheld  in  the  glass  two  of  his 
servants  who  were  weeping  at  the  foot  of  his  bed, 
'  Why  do  you  weep,'  said  he, '  did  you  think  I  wa« 
immortal  ?  My  age  should  have  prepared  you  for 
my  death.'  Inen  looking  to  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon, '  ^Vhat  consoles  me  in  quitting  you,  is  the 
ho{>e  that  we  shall  soon  bo  reunited  in  eternity.' 
She  made  no  reply  to  this  farewell,  which  did  not 
appear  at  all  agreeable  to  her,  '  Bolduc,  the  first 
apothecary,  ouured  me,'  sayn  Doclot^  '  that  Modiuue 
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do  Mttintenon  said,  as  she  left  the  room :  "  See  the 
appointment  which  ho  makea  \rith  me  !  this  man 
has  never  loved  any  one  but  himself."  Such  on 
expression,  the  authenticity  of  which  I  would  not 
guarantee,  as  the  principal  domestics  bore  her  no 
good-will,  is  more  suitable  to  the  widow  of  Scarron 
than  to  a  queen.'  However  this  may  be,  Madame 
de  Maintenon  departed  immediately  lor  Saint-Cyr, 
with  the  intention  of  remaining  there. 

A  Marseille  empiric,  named  Lebrun,  made  liia 
appearance  ■wiih  au  elixir,  which  he  announced  as 
a  remedy  for  the  gangrene  which  was  advancing 
so  rapidly  in  the  king's  leg.  The  physicians, 
having  abandoned  all  hope,  allowed  the  king  to  take 
a  few  drops  of  this  liquid,  wliich  seemed  to  revive 
him,  but  he  speedilv  relapsed  ;  a  second  dose  was 
presented,  hia  attendants  telling  him  at  the  same 
time  that  it  was  to  recall  him  to  life.  'To  life  or 
to  death,'  said  the  king,  taking  the  glass,  '  whatever 
pleases  Qod.'  He  then  asked  his  confessor  for  a 
general  absolution. 

Since  the  king  had  taken  to  his  bed,  the  court 
had  gathered  in  a  marked  manner  around  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  [the  future  recent] ;  but  the  king  having 
apparently  rallied  on  Thursdoy,  this  favourable 
symptom  was  so  exaggerated,  that  the  duke  found 
himself  alone. 

Tlie  king  having  noticed  the  absence  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  exhibited  some  chagrin,  and  a.«kcd 
for  her  several  times.  She  return^  speedily,  and 
said  that  she  had  gone  to  unite  her  prayers  with 
those  of  her  daughtpm,  the  virgins  of  Saint-C>\T. 
Thrcpughout  the  following  day,  the  30tli,  die 
remained  beside  the  king  till  the  evening,  and 
then  seeing  his  faculties  becoming  confused,  she 
went  to  ner  own  room,  divided  her  furniture 
among  her  servants,  and  returned  to  Suint-Cyr, 
from  which  she  no  more  emerged. 

From  this  time,  liouis  had  but  slight  intervals 
of  consciousness,  and  thus  avbs  spent  Saturday  the 
3 1st.  About  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  the  cure,  the 
Cardinal  de  Rohan,  and  the  ecclesioBtics  of  the 
palace  came  to  repeat  the  prayers  appointed  for 
those  in  the  agonies  of  deatn.  Tlie  ceremony 
recalled  the  dying  monarch  to  himself ;  he  uttered 
the  responses  to  the  prayers  witli  a  Imid  voice, 
and  still  recognising  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  said 
to  him :  '  These  are  the  last  benefits  of  the  church.' 
Several  times  he  repeated :  '  My  Qod,  come  to  my 
aid  ;  haste  to  succour  me  !'  and  thereupon  foil  into 
an  ogony,  which  terminated  in  death  on  Sunday 
the  Ist  September,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

'  Although,'  remarks  Voltaire, '  the  life  and  death 
of  Louis  XJV.  were  glorious,  he  was  not  so  deeply 
regretted  as  he  deserved.  The  love  of  novelty, 
the  opproach  of  a  minority  in  which  each  one  anti- 
cipated to  make  his  fortune,  the  conxtilulum  dis- 
pute wliich  soured  men's  minds,  all  made  the 
intelligence  of  his  death  lie  received  with  a  feeling 
wliich  went  fiirther  than  indifference.  We  have 
seen  tlic  same  people,  which,  in  1086,  had  besought 
from  Heaven  with  team  the  recovers  of  its  eick 
king,  foUow  his  funeral  procession  with  very  dif- 
ferent demonstrations  .  .  ,  ,  Notwithstanding  his 
being  blamed  for  littleness,  for  severities  in  his 
real  against  Jansenism,  an  ovcrwcejiing  degree  of 
arrogance  in  success  towards  foreigners,  a  weakness 
in  female  relationsldps,  too  much  rigour  in  personal 
mattcTB,  wars  lighllv  entered  upon,  the  Palatinate 
given  over  to  the  flames,  and  the  persecution  of 


the  adherents  of  the  reformed  doctrines,  BtUl  hia 
groat  qualities  and  actions,  when  placed  in  the 
balance,  outweigh  his  defects.  Time,  which  ripens 
the  opinions  of  men,  has  set  its  seal  on  his  repu- 
tation ;  and  in  despite  of  all  that  has  been  written 
against  him,  his  name  will  never  be  pronounced 
without  respect,  and  without  conjuring  up  the  idea 
of  an  epoch  memorable  through  oil  ages.  If  wo 
regard  this  prince  in  his  private  life,  we  see  him, 
it  is  true,  too  full  of  his  exalted  position,  but 
withal  aifuble,  refusing  to  his  mother  any  share 
in  the  government,  but  fulfilling  towards  her  all 
the  duties  of  a  son,  and  observing  towards  his  wile 
all  the  externals  of  good-breeding ;  a  good  father, 
a  good  master,  always  decorouB  in  public,  hard- 
working in  counal,  exact  in  business,  just  in 
thought,  eloquent  in  speech,  and  amiable  with 
dignity.'*  

SFORTSMBN's  BHOOnHO-SBASON. 

The  customary  usages  in  England  concerning  the 
dates  for  commencing  the  shooting  of  ^ame  in  each 
vear,  doubtless  had  their  origin  in  the  nabits  of  the 
ibirds  themselves :  each  kind  of  bird  being,  in 
reference  to  its  qualities  for  the  table,  and  still 
more  for  the  degree  of  pleasure  which  it  affords  to 
the  sportsman,  best  fitted  for  attention  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year.  There  are,  nevertheles.'i,  other 
reasons  why  shooting  is  especially  welcome  as  a 
sport  in  coimectiou  with  the  mode  of  apportioning 
time  among  the  wealthy  classes  in  tliis  cotmtry. 
A  WTiter  m  the  Encyclopadia  Britannica  (art 
'Shooting'),  while  alluding  to  the  commencement  of 
grou^e-flhooting  in  August,  says  :  '  Many  circum- 
stances contribute  to  the  popularity  of  grouse- 
shooting ;  among  which  may  do  enumerated  the 
following.  It  commences  during  the  parliamentaty 
recess  and  long  vacation — the  legislators,  lawyer's, 
and  collegian's  holiday  ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that, 
after  being  cooped  up  all  the  summer,  these  or  any 
other  classes  of  society  should  seek  relaxation  in 
the  sports  of  the  field.  August  is  the  season  when 
every  one,  from  the  peer  to  the  shopkeeper,  who 
can  afford  the  indiugence,  either  rusticates  or 
travels.  In  that  month  the  casual  tourist,  the 
Inker,  and  the  angler,  arc  often  in  the  north,  whera 
the  temptation  to  draw  a  trigger  is  irresistible.' 
It  remains  not  the  less  true,  nowever,  that  the 
precise  days  for  beginning  and  ending  each  kind 
of  game-ahooting  is  determined  by  the  legislature. 
The  seosona  fixed  are — August  IS  to  December 
10  for  groutt;  August  20  to  December  10 
for  black-cock;  September  1  to  February  1  for 
j>artridge;  September  1  to  March  1  for  buttard; 
October  1  to  February  1  for  phtatant.  One 
further  restriction  is  made  in  regard  to  black-cock 
shooting ;  that,  in  Somerset,  Devon,  and  the  New 
Forest,  instead  of  commencing  on  August  20,  the 
opening  day  must  not  be  earlitr  than  September  1. 
'Una  last-named  date  is  an  important  one,  therefore, 
in  connection  with  shooting ;  seeing  that  it  concerns 
the  fate  of  partridges,  bustards,  and  (in  gome  parts 
of  the  kingdom)  black-cock.  The  gBmc»-law»,  in 
determining  tliese  dates,  w^cre  posiil)ly  mode  to 
bear  tome  relation  U>  the  convenience  of  fanner), 
aa  well  bb  to  the  habits  of  the  game.    A  landowner 

*  This  arliels  !a  translated  from  •  Fnacti  -work, 
EpMmtrida,  foUti(nu»,  LitUnira,  tt  StMoiauc*. 
Paris,  1812L 
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lios  certain  rights  in  UUing  out  the  'shooting'  on 
his  estate.  A  game-certiiicate  empowers  a  sport»- 
man  to  thoot  game ;  a  gome-licence  enables  a  uealer 
to  buy  game  from  the  sportaman  ;  none  may  shoot 
or  buy  but  those  who  hold  these  documents,  for 
which  duties  or  fees  are  paid  ;  and  as  farmers  are 
often  much  troubled  by  the  proceedings  of  these 
uportsraen,  it  is  necessary  that  the  legislature  (if 
such  statutes  as  game-laws  are  needed  at  all)  should 
define  the  season  btfor»  which  and  afttr  which  the 
field-ramblings  for  game  shall  not  be  allowed. 
Tlio  reader,  oy  noticing  the  civil  suits  and  the 
criminal  trials  reported  m  the  public  journals,  will 
see  how  frequently  there  are  collisions  between 
sportsmen,  gamekeei)er8,  farmers,  and  poachers, 
arising  in  various  ways  out  of  these  matters. 
Dcfmite  days  certainly  must  be  fijced,  as  the 
subject  now  stands  j  but  there  is  evidently  no 
natural  necessity  that  the  days  should  actually  be 
those  which  have  been  selected.  Colonel  Hawker, 
a  great  authority  on  these  matters,  recommends 
that,  except  in  relation  to  black^gome,  moor-came, 
and  ptarmigan,  shooting  should  not  be  allowed 
until  the  month  of  October.  His  reasons  ore  as 
follow :  'By  such  an  arrangement,  thousands  of 
Very  young  partridges,  that  are  not  fair  game, 
would  escape  being  shot  by  the  gentlemen- 
poachers,  or  falling  a  prey,  wnen  in  hedges  and 
Lossoclu,  to  the  dogs  of  the  pot-hunter.  There 
would  be  avoided  many  disputes  between  iarmcra 
and  eager  young  sportsmen  (i)erhaps  the  sons  of 
their  liuidlords),  who  sometimes  cannot  resist  fol- 
lowing their  game  into  the  com.  There  would  be 
an  end  of  destroying  a  whole  nide  of  young 
pheasants  in  standing  barley,  which  is  so  frequently 
and  so  easily  done  in  September.  The  hot  month 
of  September  was  never  meant  for  hard  foxing. 
September  is  a  month  that  the  agriculturist 
sliould  devote  to  his  harvest,  and  the  man  of 
pleasure  to  sailing,  sea-bathing,  fishing,  and  othvr 
summer  pursuits.  But  when  October  arrives,  the 
farmer  has  leisure  to  enjoy  a  little  sport  after  all 
his  hard  labour,  without  neglecting  his  business  ; 
and  the  gentleman,  by  a  day's  shooting  at  that 
time,  becomes  refreshed  and  invigorated,  instead 
of  weariUK  out  liimself  and  his  dogs  by  slavin" 
after  partridges  under  the  broiling  sun  of  the  pro- 
ceding  month.  The  evenings  b^n  to  close  ;  and 
ho  then  enjoys  his  homo  and  his  fireside,  after  a 
day's  shooting  of  sufficient  duration  to  brace  hiH 
nerves  and  moke  everything  agreeable.'  •  It  appcaw, 
therefore,  that  though  the  '  First  of  September '  ia 
on  important  day  in  the  laws  of  gnme^  those  laws 
do  not  iKcsssari^y  partake  of  the  iullexibility  of  the 
oft-quotod  laws  oxthe  Medes  and  Peisiona. 
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St  Jnttus,  archbishop  of  Lyon,  confessor,  atwat  890. 

{It    Sup) l''>Mj    of    nuDgnrr,   eonfoaor,    1038.     Si 

Wtllikii  '    BoMhild,  confessor,  1067.      Blenod 

UsffU'  .     ^       nj  martyr,  13th  ocntary. 

Dom John  Howard,  philanthropiit,  1723,  llaelcnei/. 

'"   '      '''■;<!   Li«le,  executed  for  sheltering  a   rebel, 
I  Tbct«ir,  I'l-iiiceKto  do  Utmbiille,  murdered 

t>  .  . . .  uaary  mob,  171)2,  J'aru;  General  Jean  Victor 

iMnaa,  morUUy  wonndfid  at  Iwttlc  o{  Dresden,  1813, 

*  Bintt  to  Young  Stporttnen. 


LADT   HEHVBT — ^DEEAD  OF  HAPPINESS. 

September  2,  1768,  died  Mary  Lepell,  Lady 
Hervey,  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  wit,  and  gooa 
sense  ot  the  court  of  the  second  George. 

In  one  of  her  letters,  dated  April  5,  1760, 
after  expressing  her  pi^  for  the  Countess  of 
Dalkeith  in  losing  her  husband,  she  says  :  '  I  dread 
to  see  people  I  core  for  quite  easy  and  happy.  I 
always  wisn  them  some  little  disappointment  or 
rub,  for  fear  of  a  greater  ;  for  I  look  upon  felicity 
in  this  world  not  to  be  a  natural  state,  and  con- 
sequently what  cannot  subsist :  the  further,  there- 
fore, wo  are  put  out  of  our  natural  position,  with 
the  more  violence  wo  return  to  it.'  • 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
entertained  a  similar  view  of  human  happiness. 
Ho  enters  in  his  journal,  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
triumphant  period  of  his  life :  '  Beware  of  too 
much  prosperity  and  popularity.  Life  is  made  up 
of  mixed  passo^es — dark  and  bright,  sunshine  and 
gloom.  The  unnatural  and  excessive  greatness  of 
fortune  of  Alexander,  Ctosar,  and  Napoleon — the 
first  died  after  divine  honours  were  paid  him  ;  the 
second  gained  empire,  the  consummation  of  his 
ambition,  and  lost  nis  life  immediately  ;  the  third, 
from  a  private  individual,  became  master  of  con* 
tinental  Europe,  and  allied  to  the  oldest  dynasty, 
and  after  his  elevation,  his  fortune  immediately 
began  to  fall.  Even  in  private  life  too  mucli 
prosperity  either  injures  the  moral  man  and 
occasions  conduct  which  ends  in  suffering,  or  is 
accompanied  by  tlie  workings  of  envy,  calumny, 
and  mAlevoleuce  of  othcrs.'f 


JOHN   HOWARD. 

To  the  service  of  a  heart  of  the  tendercst  pity, 
John  Howartl  united  consummate  skill  in  business, 
and  a  conscientiousness  which  no  danger  nor 
tedium  could  baffle.  Burke's  summary  of  his 
labours,  happily  spoken  in  parliament  whilst 
lIowar<l  lived  to  hear  them  recognised,  has  never 
been  superseded  in  grace  und  faithfulness :  '  Ho 
Inis  visited  all  Europe — not  to  survey  the  suroptu- 
ouaness  of  polnces,  or  tlie  stateUness  of  temples  ;  not 
to  moke  accurate  measurements  of  the  remains  of 
ancient  grandeur,  nor  to  form  a  scale  of  the 
curiosities  of  modem  art  j  not  to  collect  medals  or 
to  collate  manuscripts ;  but,  to  dive  into  the  dejiths 
of  dungeoni!,  to  plunge  into  the  infection  of 
hospitals,  to  survey  the  mansions  of  sorrow  and 
pain  ;  to  take  the  gauge  and  dimensions  of  misery, 
depression,  and  contempt ;  to  remember  the  for- 
Koltun,  to  attend  to  the  neglected,  to  visit  the 
forsaken,  and  to  compare  and  collate  the  distresses 
of  nil  men  in  all  countries.  His  plan  is  original : 
it  is  as  full  of  genius  as  of  humanity.  It  was 
a  voyage  of  discovery ;  a  circiunnayigatiou  of 
charity. 

Howard  came  of  a  mercantile  stock,  and  his 
commercial  training  was  not  the  least  element  in 
his  nsefulncm.  His  father  was  n  rrtired  Londou 
merchant,  who,  when  his  son's  schooling  was  over, 
bound  him  apprentice  to  Newnham  and  Shipley, 
wholesale  grocers  of  Watling  Street,  City,  paying  down 

*  L€tttri  of  Lady  Bervty,  p.  17C. 

t  Li/t  of  Sir  Humphrf  Dary,  by  his  brother. 
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i;700  ax  premium.  In  the  warehouse  and  counting- 
room,  Uoward  continued  until  his  father's  deatb, 
in  1742,  placed  fortune  in  his  bandn.  From  a 
child  he  had  been  delicate,  he  had  lost  hii  mother 
in  infancy,  and  city  air  and  hard  work  had  reduced 
hia  Ktrenffth  ahnoit  to  prostration.  He,  therefore, 
parchased  the  remnant  of  his  apprenticeship,  and, 
in  order  to  recruit  his  vigoxir,  set  out  on  a  French 
and  Italian  tour. 

On  his  return  to  London,  he  retired  to  lodgings 
in  the  suburban  village  of  Stoke  Newington.  He 
was  an  invalid,  weak,  low-spirited,  and  restless, 
and  falling  seriously  ill,  was  confined  to  bed  for 
■evefral  weeks.  His  landlady,  ^Irs  Sarah  Lordeau, 
•  widow,  eked  out  a  narrow  income  by  letting  aj>art- 
ments.  To  Howard,  in  his  sickness,  she  behaved 
with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  mother,  and  the  voung 
man,  on  his  recovery,  questioned  with  himself  how 
he  uliould  reward  her.  Overcome  with  gratitude,  he 
decided  to  offer  her  his  hand  and  fortune  in  marriage. 
He  was  twentv-fivc,  she  was  fifty-two.  She  was  a 
good  and  prudent  woman,  iiud  refused  him  with  all 
natural  and  obvious  rea«)ni<.  He,  however,  was 
detennined,  asserted  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  make 
her  his  wife,  and  that  yield  she  must.  In  the  end  she 
consented,  an<l,  strange  to  say,  the  odd  union 
proved  a  happy  one,  For  three  years  they  dwelt 
together  in  perfect  amitv,  until  her  death  made  him 
a  widower  so  miserable,  that  Stoke  Newington 
became  unendurable,  and  for  change  of  scene  and 
relief,  lie  set  sail  for  Lisbon,  witli  the  design  of 
relienng  the  sufferers  by  the  terrible  earthquake  of 
tliiit  year,  1755  ;  but  Lisbon  he  never  reached. 
England  and  France  were  at  war,  and  on  the 
voyage  thither,  his  vessel  was  captured,  and  the 
crew  and  passengers  carried  into  the  port  of  Brest, 
where  they  were  treated  with  the  ■utmost  barbarity, 
and  Howard  experienced  the  horrors  of  prison-life, 
for  the  first  lime  in  his  own  person. 

On  his  release  and  return  to  England,  he  settled 
on  a  small  patrimonial  estate  at  Cardington,  near 
Bedford,  and,  in  175y,  contracted  his  second 
marriage  with  Henrietta  Leeds,  the  daughter  of  a 
lawyer,  with  wiium  he  made  the  stipulation,  that, 
in  all  matters  in  which  tliere  should  bo  a  difference 
of  opinion  belweon  tliciii,  his  voice  should  rule. 
She  ajJiKiars  to  have  mudc  him  an  admirable  wife, 
and  to  have  entered  liearlily  into  the  churilable 
•chcmeH  whereby  Jie  bk'ssed  tiis  neighbuurhood  and 
expended  a  large  portion  of  his  income.  Thry 
biult  improved  cottages,  established  schools,  admin- 
istered to  the  sick,  and  relieved  the  necessitous. 
Howard  likewise  dabbled  in  science,  and  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Hoyal  Society.  Medicine 
he  was  couipelled  to  study  in  his  care  of  the  poor, 
but  astronomy  imd  meteorology  were  his  favourite 
pursuits.  As  an  illustration  of  the  rigorous  imd 
methodical  spirit  he  brought  to  every  undertaking, 
it  is  related  that,  at  the  bottom  of  his  garden,  he 
had  placed  a  thermometer,  anil,  as  soon  as  the 
frosty  weather  set  in,  he  used  to  leave  his  worm 
bctl  at  two  o'clock  every  morning,  M'alk  in  the 
bitter  air  to  his  thermometer,  examine  it  by  liis 
lamp,  and  write  down  its  register — which  <1(>mo  to 
his  satisfaction,  he  would  coolly  betake  himself 
again  tu  Ijcd. 

The  quiet  usefulness  of  Ills  life  at  Cardington 

come  to  a  melancholy  termination  by  the  deatTi  of 

liis  beloved  wife  in  17G5,  after  giving  birth  to  their 

ouly  child,  a.  «on.      Weak  health  and  a  heavy 
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heart  again  induced  him  to  seek  relief  in  continental 
travel.  On  his  renewed  settlement  at  Cardington, 
he  was,  in  1773,  elected  sheriff  of  Bedford,  and 
though  ineligible,  being  a  dissenter,  he  accepted, 
and  was  permitted  to  retain  the  office.  Such  a 
position  to  a  man  of  Howard's  temper  could  not 
possibly  remain  a  sinecure,  but  at  once  drove  him 
mto  active  contact  with  the  prisons  of  his  county. 
Their  inspection  outraged  alike  his  benevolence 
and  justice.  The  cells  were  frequently  damp,  wet, 
dark,  and  ill  ventilated,  so  that  the  phrase,  '  to  rot 
in  prison,'  was  anything  but  a  metaphor.  In  such 
noisome  holes,  innocence,  misfortune,  and  vice  were 
huddled  together,  and  it  was  hanl  to  say  whether 
the  physical  or  moral  corruption  was  greater. 
Over  these  holds  of  wretchedness  a  jailer  sat  as 
extortioner  of  bribes  and  fees,  and  under  him 
turnkeys,  cruel  and  vicious,  operated  on  their  own 
account.  From  Bedford,  Howard  passed  into  the 
ailjoining  counties,  and  from  thence  into  more 
distant  ])arts,  until  he  effected  the  tour  of  England, 
discovering  everywhere  abuses  and  horrors  of 
which  fewliad  any  conception.  Howard's  vocation 
was  now  fixed  ;  the  inspection  and  reformation  of 
prisons  became  his  business,  and  to  the  work  he 
gave  all  his  energies  with  a  singleness  of  purpose 
and  an  assfiduity  which  have  placed  liis  name  in  the 
first  line  of  philanthropists.  England  alone  was 
insufficient  to  exhaust  his  zeal  ;  Europe  he  tracked 
fnim  east  to  west,  from  north  to  south,  and  through 
the  lazarettos  of  tlie  Levant  he  passed  as  a  minister- 
ing angel.  The  i^  was  ripe  for  Howard.  Kings 
and  statesmen  listened  to  his  complaints  and 
suggestions,  and  promised  amendment.  The  revela- 
tions he  was  enabled  to  make  stirred  the  feelings 
of  the  good  and  enlightened  to  the  nttermost,  and 
provided  material  for  philosophers  like  Bentham, 
and  stimulus  and  direction  for  the  kind-hearted, 
like  Mrs  Fry. 

Howard  printed  his  work,  on  the  State  of  Prisons, 
at  Warrington.  He  was  attracted  thither  by  the 
skill  of  Mr  Eyre,  a  printer,  and  the  promise  of 
literary  as-sistance  from  Dr  Aiken,  the  brother  of 
Mrs  Barbttuld,  then  practising  as  surgeon  in  that 
town ;  and  of  Howard's  habit.«,  Dr  Aiken  hos 
recorded  some  interesting  particulars.  E>-ery  morn- 
ing— though  it  was  then  in  the  depth  of  a  severe 
winter — ho  rose  at  two  o'clock  preciisely,  washed, 
said  his  prayers,  and  then  worked  at  bis  papers 
until  seven,  when  he  breakfasted  and  dressed  for 
the  day.  Punctually  at  eight  he  repaired  to  the 
printing-office,  to  inspect  the  progress  of  his  sheets 
through  the  press.  There  he  remained  until  one, 
when  the  compositors  went  to  dinner.  While  they 
were  absent,  he  would  walk  to  his  lodgings,  and, 
putting  some  bread  and  dricnl  fruit  into  his  pocket, 
sally  out  for  a  stroll  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
eating  his  hermit-faro  as  he  trudged  along,  and 
drinking  a  glass  of  water  Vicgged  at  some  cottage- 
door.  This  was  his  only  dinner.  By  the  time  that 
the  printers  returned  to  the  olUcc,  ho  had  usually, 
but  not  always,  wandered  back.  Sometimes  he 
woulil  call  upon  a  friend  on  his  way,  and  spend  an 
hour  or  two  in  pleasant  cluit,  for  though  severe 
with  himself,  the  social  instincts  were  largely 
developed  in  his  nature.  At  the  pri'ss,  he  remained 
until  the  men  left  off  their  day's  toil,  and  then 
retired  to  his  loilgiiigs  to  lea  uT  coffee,  went  tlirough 
his  religious  exercises,  and  retired  to  rest  at  on 
early  hour.    Such  was  the  tuuol  eoune  of  o  day  at 
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Worrington.  Sometimes  a  doubt  would  suggest 
itself  as  to  the  precise  truth  of  some  statement,  and 
though  it  might  coat  a  journey  of  some  hundreds  of 
miles,  off  Howard  would  set,  and  the  result  would 
appear  in  a  note  of  some  insignificant  modification 
01  the  text  Truth,  Howard  thought  cheap  at  any 
price. 

Like  Wesley,  he  ate  no  flesli  and  drank  no  wine 
or  spirits.  He  bathed  in  cold  water  daUv,  ate 
little  and  at  fixed  intenrals,  went  to  bed  early  and 
rose  early.  Of  this  asceticism  he  made  no  show. 
After  fair  trial,  he  foimd  that  it  suited  his  delicate 
constitution,  and  he  persevered  in  it  with  tinvary- 
ing  resolution.  Innkeepeis  would  not  welcome 
such  a  guest,  but  Howani  was  no  niggard,  and  paid 
them  as  if  he  had  fared  on  their  meat  and  wine. 
He  used  to  say,  that  in  the  expenses  of  a  journey 
which  must  necessarily  cost  three  or  four  hundred 
pounds,  twenty  or  toirty  pounds  extra  was  not 
worth  a  thought. 

Beyond  the  safeguard  of  his  simple  regimen,  the 

Srecautiona  Howard  took  to  repel  contagious 
iseases  were  no  moro  than  smelling  at  a  phial 
of  vinegar  while  in  the  infected  cell,  and  washing 
and  changing  his  apparel  afterwards  ;  but  even 
these,  in  process  of  tmie,  he  abandoned  as  imneccs- 
saty.  He  was  often  pressed  for  his  secret  means 
of  escaping  infection,  and  usually  replied :  '  Next 
to  the  free  goodness  and  mercy  of  the  Author  of 
my  being,  temperance  and  cleanliness  are  my 
preservatives.  Trusting  in  divine  Providence,  and 
Delieving  myself  in  the  way  of  my  duty,  I  visit  the 
most  noxious  cells,  and  while  thus  employed,  I 
fejir  no  eviL' 

Howard  died  on  the  20th  of  January  1790,  at 
Kheison,  in  South  Russia. 


THE   GREAT   FIRE   OF   LONDOJI. 

London  was  only  a  few  months  freed  from  a 
desolating  jwstilence,  it  was  suffering,  with  the 
country  generally,  under  a  most  imprudent  and  ill- 
conducted  war  with  Holland,  when,  on  the  evening 
of  the  2d  of  Sepl«mWr  1666,  a  fire  commenced  by 
which  about  two-thirds  of  it  were  burned  down, 
including  the  cathedral,  the  Royal  Eixchangc,  about 
a  hundred  parish  churches,  and  a  vast  number  of 
other  public  builiiings.  The  conflagration  com- 
menced in  the  house  of  a  baker  named  Farryiier, 
•t  Pudding  Laup,  near  the  Tower,  and,  being 
favoured  by  a  high  wind,  it  continued  for  three 
nights  and  days,  sprcatling  gradually  eastward,  till 
it  ended  at  a  spot  called  Pye  Comer,  in  Giltspur 
Street.  Mr  John  Evelyn  has  left  us  a  very  in- 
teresting description  of  tlio  event,  from  his  own 
observation,  as  follows : 

'Sept.  2,  1666.— This  fatal  night,  about  ten, 
began  that  deplorable  fire  near  Fi^  Stteete  in 
London. 

'Sept.  3. — Tlie  fire  continuing,  after  dinner  I 
took  coach  with  my  wife  and  sonn,  and  went  to 
the  Bankside  in  Southwark,  where  we  behold  that 
dismal  spectacle,  the  whole  Citty  in  dreadful  flames 
neare  ye  water  side  ;  all  the  houses  from  the 
Bridge,  all  Thames  Street,  and  upwards  towards 
Cheapeside  downe  to  the  Thr«e  Cranes,  were  now 
consuin'd. 

'  The  fire  having  continu'd  all  this  night  (if  I 
may  call  that  night  which  was  as  light  as  day  for 
ten  miles  round  about,  after  a  dieadfal  manner) 


when  conspiring  with  a  fierce  eastern  wind  in  a 
very  drie  season  ;  I  went  on  foote  to  the  same 
i)lace,  and  saw  the  whole  South  part  of  ye  Cit^f 
Diiming  from  Che.ipeside  to  ye  Thames,  and  all 
along  ComehUl  (for  it  kindld  back  against  ye 
wind  as  well  as  forward).  Tower  Streete,  Fen- 
church  Streete,  Gracious  Streete,  and  bo  along  to 
Bainard's  Castle,  and  was  now  taking  hold  of  St 
Paulc's  Church,  to  which  the  scaffolds  contributed 
exceedingly.  The  conflagration  was  so  universal, 
and  the  people  so  astonish'd,  that  from  the  begin- 
ning, I  know  not  by  what  despondency  or  fate,  they 
hardly  stirr'd  to  quench  it,  so  that  there  was 
nothing  heard  or  scene  but  crying  out  and  lamen- 
tation, running  about  like  distracted  creatures, 
without  at  all  attempting  to  save  even  their  goods, 
such  a  strange  consternation  there  was  upon  them, 
80  as  it  burned  both  in  breadth  and  length,  the 
Churches,  Publiq  Halls,  Exchange,  Hospitals, 
Monuments,  and  ornaments,  leaping  after  a  pro- 
digious manner  from  house  to  house  and  streete 
to  streete,  at  greate  distances  one  from  ye  other ; 
for  yo  heate  with  a  long  set  of  faire  and  warme 
weather,  had  even  ignited  the  air,  and  prepar'd 
the  materials  to  conceive  the  fire,  which  devour'd 
after  an  incredible  manner,  houses,  furniture,  and 
every  thing.  Here  we  saw  the  Thiunes  cover'd  with 
goods  floatmg,  :t11  the  barges  and  boates  laden  with 
wlmt  some  bad  time  and  courage  to  save,  as,  on 
ye  other,  yo  carts,  &c.,  carrying  out  to  the  fields, 
which  for  many  miles  were  strcw'd  with  moveables 
of  all  sorts,  and  tents  erecting  to  shelter  both 
people  and  what  goods  they  could  get  away.  Oh 
the  miserable  and  calamitous  spectacle  !  such  as 
haply  the  world  had  not  secno  the  like  since  the 
foundation  of  it,  nor  to  be  outdone  till  the  universal 
conflagration.  All  the  skie  was  of  a  fiery  aspect, 
like  the  top  of  a  burning  oven,  the  light  scene 
above  forty  miles  round  about  for  many  nights. 
God  grant  my  eyes  may  never  behold  the  lilte, 
now  seeing  above  10,000  houses  all  in  one  flame ; 
the  noise  and  cracking  and  thunder  of  the  impctu- 
ous  flames,  ye  shrieking  of  women  and  children, 
the  hurry  of  people,  the  fall  of  Towers,  Houses, 
nud  Churclies,  was  like  an  hideous  storme,  and 
the  aire  all  about  so  hot  and  inflam'd  that  at  last 
one  was  not  able  to  approach  it,  so  that  they  were 
forc'd  to  stand  still  and  let  yo  flames  burn  on,  wch 
they  did  for  ncere  two  miles  in  length  and  one  in 
brtdth.  The  clouds  of  smoke  were  diamall,  and 
rench'd  upon  computation  neer  fifty  miles  in  length. 
Thus  I  lelt  it  this  aftcmoone  burning,  a  resemblanco 
of  Sodom,  or  the  last  day.  London  was,  but  is  no 
more  ! 

'  Stpt.  4. — The  burning  stUl  rages,  and  it  was 
now  gotten  as  far  as  the  Inner  Temple,  aU  Fleet 
Streete,  the  Old  Bailey,  Ludgate  Hill,  Warwick 
Lane,  Newgate,  Paul's  Chain,  Watling  Streete,  now 
flaming,  and  most  of  it  reduc'd  to  ashes ;  the  (tones 
of  Fames  flew  like  granados,  ye  melting  lead  run- 
ning downe  the  streetes  in  a  streame,  and  the  very 
pavements  glowing  with  fiery  redncsse,  so  as  no 
horse  nor  man  was  able  to  tread  on  them,  and  the 
demolition  had  etopp'd  all  the  passages,  so  that 
no  help  could  bo  applied.  The  Eastern  wind  still 
more  impetuously  drove  the  ftames  forward. 
Nothing  out  ye  Almighty  power  of  Ood  was 
able  to  stop  them,  for  vaine  was  ye  help  of  num. 

'  Sept.  6.— It  crossed  towards  ■\Vhitchall ;  Oh  the 
confusion  there  was  then  at  that  Court !    It  pleoa'd 
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Ilia  iluty*  U}  ciniiiuand  nio  amoDg  ye  rest  to  looke 
after  the  quenching  of  Fetter  Lane,  and  to  pre- 
serve if  possible  that  part  of  Holbom,  while  the 
rest  of  ye  gentlemen  tooko  their  several  posts  (for 
now  they  began  to  bestir  themselves,  and  not  tiU 
now,  who  hitlierto  had  stood  as  men  intoxicated, 
with  their  hands  ncrosse),  and  began  to  consider 
th.at  nothing  was  likely  to  pnt  a  stop  but  the 
blowing  np  of  so  many  houses  as  might  make  a 
wider  gap  than  any  had  yet  ben  made  by  the 


ordinary  method  of  pulling  them  duvm  with 
engines;  this  some  stout  seamen  propos'd  early 
enough  to  have  saVd  neare  ye  whole  Citty,  but 
this  some  tenacious  and  avaritious  men,  aldermen, 
&C.,  would  not  pennit,  because  their  houses  must 
have  ben  of  the  first.  It  was  therefore  now  com- 
manded to  be  practic'd,  and  my  concern  being 
particularly  for  the  hospital  of  St  Bartholomew 
neere  Smithfield,  where  I  had  many  wounded  and 
sick  men,  made  me  the  more  diligent  to  promote 
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it,  nor  was  mv  care  for  the  Savoy  lease.  It  now 
plcas'd  God  by  abating  the  wind,  and  by  the 
industry  of  ye  people,  infusing  a  new  spirit  into 
them,  tliat  the  fury  of  it  began  sensibly  to  abate 
about  noono,  so  as  it  come  no  farther  than  ye 
Temple  Westward,  nor  than  ye  entrance  of  Smith- 
field  North ;  but  continu'd  all  this  day  and  night 
■o  impetuous  towards  Crippl(^te  and  the  Tower, 
as  made  ns  all  despaire :  it  also  broke  out  againe 
in  the  Temple,  but  the  courage  of  the  multitude 
persisting,  and  many  houses  being  blown  np,  such 
(raps  and  desolations  were  soone  made,  as  with  the 
former  three  days'  con.«umption,  the  back  fire  did 
not  so  vehcmenliy  urge  upon  the  rest  as  fonnerly. 
There  was  yet  no  standing  neere  the  burning  and 
glowing  mines  by  neere  a  furlong's  space, 

'  Tlio  poorc  .inhabitants  were  oispcrs'd  about  St 
George's  Fields,  and  Mooreficlds,  as  far  as  Highgate, 
and  severall  miles  in  circle,  some  under  tents,  some 
under  miserable  hutts  and  hovells,  many  without 
a  rag  or  any  necessary  utensills,  bed  or  board,  who 
from  delicatenesse,  riches,  and  easy  accommoda- 
tions in  stately  and  well-fumish'd  houses,  were 
now  reduc'd  to  extreamost  misery  and  poverty. 

'  In  this  calamitous  condition  I  rctum'd  with  a 
ud  heart  to  my  house,  blessing  and  adoring  the 
mercy  of  Ood  to  me  and  mine,  who  in  the  midst  of 
aU  this  mine  was  like  Lot,  in  my  little  Zoor,  aofo  and 
■ound. 


ao> 


*  An  abbreriation  for  Us  oujotty. 


'Sept.  7. — I  went  this  morning  on  foote  from 
Whitehall  as  far  as  London  Bridge,  thro'  the  late 
Fleeto  Streetc,  Ludgate  HiH,  by  St  Paules,  Cheape- 
side,  Exchange,  Bishopsgate,  Aldengato,  and  out 
to  Moorefiel(fi,  thence  thro'  Comchule,  &c,  with 
extraordinary  difficulty,  clambering  over  heaps  of 
yet  smoking  rubbish,  and  frccjuciitly  mistaking 
where  I  was.  The  ground  nnder  my  feeto  was  so 
hot,  that  it  even  burnt  the  soles  of  my  shoes.  In 
the  meantime  his  Maty  got  to  the  Tower  by  water, 
to  demolish  ye  houses  about  the  graff,  which  beins 
built  intirely  about  it,  had  they  taken  fire  ana 
attack'd  the  White  Tower  where  the  magazine  of 
powder  lay,  would  undoubtedly  not  only  havo 
Deaten  downo  and  destroy'd  all  ye  bridge,  but 
sunke  and  tome  the  vessclls  in  ye  river,  and 
render'd  ye  demolition  beyond  all  expression  for 
several  miles  about  the  countrey. 

'  At  my  return  I  was  infinitely  concem'd  to  find 
that  goodlv  Church  St  Paules  now  a  sad  mine, 
and  that  ocautifull  portico  (for  structure  com- 
parable to  any  in  Eiiropc,  as  not  lonj;  before 
rcpair'd  by  the  King)  now  rent  in  piece^  flakes  of 
vast  stone  split  asunder,  and  notning  remaining 
intire  but  the  inscription  in  the  architrave,  shewing 
by  whom  it  was  built,  which  bad  not  one  letter  of 
it  defac'd.  It  was  astonishing  to  see  what  immense 
stones  the  heat  had  in  a  manner  calcin'd,  so  that 
all  ye  ornaments,  columns,  freezes,  and  projectures 
of  luaie  Portland  stone  flew  off,  even  to  ye  veiy 
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roofe,  vhcre  a  sheet  of  lead  covenng  a  great  gpaco 
was  totally  meoltod ;  the  mines  oi  the  vaulted 
roofe  faUing  broke  into  St  Faith's,  which  being 
fiil'd  with  the  magazines  of  bookes  belonging  to  ye 
stationers,  and  carried  tliither  for  safety,  they  were 
all  consum'd,  buniing  for  a  weeke  following.  It  is 
also  observable  that  ve  lead  over  ye  altar  at  yo 
East  end  was  nntoucn'd,  and  among  the  divers 
monuments,  the  body  of  one  Bishop  remain'd 
intire.  Thus  lay  in  ashes  that  most  venerable 
Church,  one  of  the  most  antient  pieces  of  early 
piety  in  ye  Christiau  world,  besides  neere  lOO 
more.  The  lead,  yron  worke,  bells,  plate,  &c.. 
mealted ;  the  exquisitely  wrought  Mercers  ChapeU, 
the  Bumptuo\is  Exchange,  ye  august  fobriq  of 
Christ  Church,  all  ye  re«t  of  the  Companies  Halls, 
sumptuous  buildings,  arches,  all  in  dust ;  the 
fountaines  dried  up  and  min'd  whilst  the  very 
waters  remain'd  boiling ;  the  vorrago's  of  subter- 
raaean  cellars,  wells,  and  dungeons,  lormerly  ware- 
houses, still  burning  in  stench  and  dark  clouds 
of  smoke,  so  that  in  five  or  six  miles  traversing 
about  I  did  not  see  one  load  of  timber  unconsum'd, 
nor  many  stones  but  what  were  calcin'd  white  as 
snow.  The  people  who  now  walk'd  about  ye 
mines  appeai'd  like  men  in  a  dismal  desart,  or 
nther  in  some  greatc  citty  laid  waste  by  a  cruel 
enemy ;  to  which  was  added  the  stench  that  cams 
from  some  poore  creatures  bodies,  beds,  &c.  Sir 
Tho.  Oresham's  statue,  tho'  faUcn  from  its  nicb 
in  ths  Royal  Exchange,  remain'd  intire,  when  all 
those  of  ye  Kings  since  ve  Conquest  were  broken 
to  pieces,  also  uie  stanoard  in  Comelull,  and  Q. 
Eliiabeth's  effigies,  with  some  armes  on  Ludgate, 
continued  with  but  little  detriment,  wliilst  tiie 
Ta<t  yron  chaines  of  the  Cittie  strcetes,  hinges,  bars 
and  gates  of  prisons,  were  many  of  them  mealted 
and  reduced  to  cinders  by  ye  vehement  heatc,  I 
was  not  able  to  passe  through  any  of  the  narrow 
Btreetcs,  but  kept  the  widest,  the  ground  and  aire, 
amo*ke  and  fiery  vapour,  continu'd  so  intense  that 
myhaire  was  almost  sing'd,and  my  feet*  unsufTerahly 
■urheated.  The  bie  lanes  and  narrower  strcctea 
were  quite  fiil'd  up  with  rubbish,  nor  could  one 
hare  knowne  where  he  was,  but  by  ye  ruinci  of 
some  Church  or  Uall,  that  had  some  remarkable 
tower  or  pinnacle  remaining.  I  then  went  towards 
Islington  and  Uighgnte,  where  one  might  have 
■eeue  200,000  people  of  all  ranks  and  degrees  dis- 
pen'd  and  lying  along  by  their  heapes  of  what  they 
eonid  save  from  the  fire,  deploring  their  losse,  and 
tho'  ready  to  poish  for  nunger  and  destitution,  yet 
not  asking  one  penny  for  relief,  which  to  me 
appcai'd  a  rtianger  sight  than   any  I   had  yet 

SELIC8  OF  LONDON  SUBVIVINO  THE   FIRE. 

At  the  time  of  the  Great  Fire,  the  walls  of 
the  City  enfolded  tho  larger  number  of  its 
inhabitants.  Densely  parked  they  were  in  fetid 
lanes,  overhung  by  old  wooden  houses^  whero 
peitUence  hod  committed  the  most  fearful 
mvagei,  and  may  be  said  to  have  always  itsmained 
in  a  subdued  form  ready  to  burst  forth. 
Suburban  bouses  straggled  along  the  great 
highways  to  the  north  ;  but  the  greater  quantity 
lined  the  bank  of  the  Thames  towara  West- 
minster, where  court  and  parliament  continu- 
ally drew  strangers.    George  Wither,  the  Puritan 


poet,  speaks  of  this  in  bis  Britain'i  Retnemhrancer, 
162S: 

'  The  Strand,  th.it  goodly  tborow-faro  l)ctwccne 
The  Court  .ind  City  ;  and  whoro  I  have  sceoo 
Well-nigh  a  million  p,issing  in  one  day.' 

That  industrious  and  accurate  artist,  Wenceslaos 
HoUar,  busied  himself  from  his  old  point  of  view, 
the  tower  of  St  Mary  Overies,  or,  as  it  is  now 
called,  St  Saviour's,  Southwark,  in  delineating  the 
appearance  of  the  citv  as  it  lay  in  ruins.  Ho 
olterwards  engraved  tfiis,  contrasting  it  with  its 
appearance  before  the  fire.  From  its  contemplation, 
the  awful  character  of  the  visitation  can  bo  fully 
felt.  Within  the  City  walls,  and  stretching  beyond 
them  to  Fetter  Lame  westwartlly,  little  but  ruins 
remain ;  a  few  walls  of  public  buildings,  and  a 
few  church  towers,  mark  certain  great  points  for 
tho  eye  to  detect  where  busy  sti-eets  once  were. 
The  whole  of  the  City  was  burned  to  the  walls, 
except  a  small  portion  to  tho  north-east.  We 
liave,  consequently,  lost  in  London  all  those  ancient 
edifices  of  historic  interest— churches  crowded  with 
memorials  of  its  inhabitants,  and  btiUdings  conse- 
crated by  their  associations — ^that  give  so  great  a 
charm  to  many  old  cities.  The  few  rclica  of  these 
left  by  the  fire  have  become  fewer,  as  changes  have 
been  made  in  our  streets,  or  general  alterations 
demanded  by  modem  taste.  It  will  be,  however,  a 
curious  and  not  unworthy  labour  to  briefly  examine 
what  still  remains  of  01(1  London  edifices  ereuted 
before  the  fire,  by  which  we  may  gain  some  idea  of 
the  g^eral  character  of  the  old  city. 

01  its  grand  centre — tho  Cathcctal  of  St  Paul — 
we  can  now  form  a  mental  photograph  when 
contemplating  the  excellent  views  of  interior  and 
exterior,  as  executed  by  HoUar  for  Dugdale's  noblo 
history  of  the  sacred  edifice,*  It  was  the  pride  of 
tho  citizens,  although  they  permitted  its  '  long- 
drawn  aisles'  to  be  dcgraacd  into  a  public  pro- 
menade, u  general  rendezvous  for  the  idle  and  1  ho 
ilissolute.  The  authors,  particularly  the  dramatic, 
of  tho  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  eras,  abound  with 
[illusions  to  '  the  walks  in  Paul's ;'  and  Dckker, 
in  his  Galls  Hornbook,  devotes  due  space  to  the 
instruction  of  a  young  gallant,  now  upon  town, 
how  he  is  to  behave  in  this  test  of  London 
dandyism.  The  poor  hangers-on  of  these  new- 
fiedged  gulls,  the  Captains  Bobadil,  tt  hoe  genru 
omne,  hung  about  the  aisles  all  day  if  they  hiund 
no  one  to  sponge  upon.  Hence  came  the  phroae, 
to  '  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey,'  as  tho  tomb  of 
that  nobleman  was  the  chief  feature  of  the  middle 
aisle ;  despite,  however,  of  its  general  appropria- 
tion to  him,  it  was  in  reality  the  tomb  of  Sir  John 
Beauchamp,  son  to  tho  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  died 
in  1538-— having  lived  at  Barnard's  Castle,  a 
palatial  residence  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  also 
destroyed  in  the  fire.  The  next  important  monu- 
ment in  the  Old  Cathedral  was  that  of  Sir  Chris- 
topher Hatton,  the  famous  '  dancing  chancellor '  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  of  this  some  few  fragments 
rcin.iin,  and  are  still  preserved  in  the  crypt  of  the 
present  building.  Along  with  them  are  placed 
other  portions  of  monuments,  to  Sir  Nicholas,  the 
father  of  the  great  Lord  Bacon  ;  of  Dean  Colet, 
the  founder  of  St  Paul's  School ;  and  of  the  poet, 

*  8m  a  pietoi*  of  Old  St  Paul's  in  va  &n(  volnnu, 
p.  i23. 
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Dt  John  Dtmnci,  The  icflectire  eye  will  reit,  with 
mack   mtereat  on  tboie  relioi  of  the  paat,  bat 

c«p<-r  i/illv  III!  lliftt  of  Donne,  which  hM  wondeiAiIIjr 
».  vn  of  the  fire,  and  erartly  agree* 

wii  ''rrirrtion,  in  hi*  memoir  of  the 

poeUUsmi,  who  Uppea  himael/  in  hi*  throad,  and 
■0  atood  M  ■  model  to  Nieholu  Stone  w  he 
■cnlptttTBd  the  woric. 

Kear  8t  Paul'i,  on  the  touth  ride  of  Buing 
Lmm^  then  ezi«te<I,  until  •  Teiy  few  yeaa  once, 
tit* jitlland  T«nlti  (Jf  an  old  Nomuin  honae,  known 
U  (Mtnrd'i  Hall ;  it  i»  mentinacd  hy  Stow  a*  the 
mhloim  of  John  Oinnni,  mnyor  of  London,  I24A. 
It  waa  an  intniv^iitini;  and  Ixaiutifol  fragment ;  but 
aft4?r  huvitiK  withKtoo<l  the  changea  of  centuries, 
and  the  great  lire  in  all  it«  fury,  it  soccambed  to 
the  city  improvementa,  and  New  Cannon  Street 
now  paaaea  over  it*  aite. 

The  old  Onildhall,  a  favourable  upccimen  of  the 
•rchitncture  of  the  fifteenth  century,  withstood  the 
fire  bravely  ;  portions  of  the  old  walla  were  incor- 
porated witli  the  restorations,  and  from  a  window 
m  the  lihmry  may  still  l)c  seen  one  of  the  ancient 
oouth  windows  of  the  hall ;  it  is  a  fair  example 
of  the  Mrtieudicular  style,  measuring  SI  feet  in 
height  by  7  in  width.  The  crypt  beneath  the  hall 
ia  worth  inspection,  and  so  is  the  eastern  side  of 
the  building.* 

Such  nrn  the  few  fmgroenta  left  us  of  all  that 
the  devouring  clement  passed  over.  We  shall, 
however,  still  find  much  of  interest  in  tliat  small 
•astern  side  of  the  city  which  escaped  its  ravages. 
At  the  angle  where  Mark  Lane  meets  Fenchurch 
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Strri't,  behind  fhn  housos,  is  llie  picturesque  church 
of  All-hallows  Staining,  in  the  midst  ol  a  quaint 
old  squaro  of  house*,  with  a  churchyard  and  a  few 

•  Tho  emit  of  Bo*  Church  i«  of  fsrly  work,  so  osrly 
a*  to  bavo  men  eallctl  Kuuiso— but  it  i>  vrt;  prohsbly 
8ft*<'T»     •"■'  hr^1t  l^cn  mrnfuUy  clrswn  and  published  by 
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\nttnusricii  in  Ihrir  Vrttula  Monumrntn. 
'  for  tlir  •uSittruclurt'  of  this  church  whon 
.(  s(t*r  lhi»  tin-;  and  whi-n  tho  )*«-curity  of 
■  ■[>lo  WM  mnotcii,  tli'rlarvd  tht-ro  was  no 
wishsd  to  be  in  durioc  anjr  Lurrioane, 


trees,  giving  it  a  iiiigalariv  old-world  look.  The 
tower  and  a  portion  of  the  west  end  alone  ore 
ancient ;  the  church  eecaped  the  fire,  but  the  body 
of  the  building  fell  in,  1671  a.  d.  In  this  church, 
the  Princeae  (afterwards  Queen)  Elizabeth  per- 
formed her  devotions,  May  19,  1564,  on  her  release 
from  the  Tower.*  The  churchwaiden's  accoonti 
contain  some  curious  entries  of  rejoicings  by  bell- 
rinang  on  great  public  event9.t 

Ilie  church  oi  All-hallows,  Barkings  at  the  end 
of  Tower  Street,  presents  many  featoies  of  inteieat, 
and  helpa  us  best  to  understand  what  we  have  lost 
by  the  Great  Fire.  One  of  the  finest  Fleaush 
brasses  in  England  is  still  upon  its  floor ;  it  is  most 
elaborately  engraved  and  enamelled,  and  is  to  the 
memory  of  one  Andrew  Evyngar  and  his  wife 
(circa  1535).  Another,  to  that  of 'William  Thynne, 
calls  up  a  grateful  remembrance,  that  to  him  we  owe, 
in  1532,  the  first  edition  of  the  works  of  that  'well 
of  English  undefiled' — Geoffrey  Chancer.  Other 
brasses  and  quaint  old  tombs  cover  floor  and  walla. 

Here  the  poetic  Earl  of  Surrey  was  hurriedly 
buried  after  ms  execution ;  so  was  Bishop  Fisher,  the 
friend  of  More ;  and  Archbishop  Land  ignominiously 
in  the  churchyard,  but  afterwards  removed  to 
honourable  sepulture  in  St  .John's  College,  Oxford. 

Keeping  northward,  across  Tower  Hill,  we  enter 
Crutchcd-friars,  where  6tand  the  alms-houses 
crectc<l  by  Sir  John  Milbom  in  1535.  Ho  built 
them  'in  honor  of  God,  and  of  the  Virgin;'  and 
it  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  thing,  that  a  oas-relief 
representing  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  in  the 
conventional  style  of  the  middle  ages,  still  remains 
over  the  entrance-gate.  St  Olave,  Hart  Street,  is 
the  next  nearest  old  church.  Seen  from  the 
churchyard,  it  is  a  quaint  and  curious  bit  of  Old 
London,  with  its  churchyanl-path  and  trees.  Hero 
lies  Samuel  Pepys,  the  diarist,  to  whom  we  all 
are  so  much  indebted  for  the  striking  picture  of 
the  days  of  Charles  II.  he  has  left  to  us.  Ho 
lived  in  the  jmri.sh,  and  often  mentions  '  our  own 
church'  in  his  diary.  Upon  the  walls,  we  still 
sec  tho  tablet  he  placed  to  the  memory  of  his  wife. 
There  arc  also  tablets  to  William  Turner,  who 
published  the  first  English  Herbal  in  1608  ;  and 
to  the  witty  and  poetic  comptroller  of  the  navy, 
Sir  ifohn  Mennys,  who  wrote  some  of  the  beet 
poems  in  the  Musarum  Delicur,  1656, 

St  Ciithcrino  Cree,  on  the  north  side  of  Leaden- 
hall  Stn;ct,  was  rebuilt  in  1629,  and  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  consecration  by  Archbishop 
Laud,  with  an  amount  of  ceremonial  observance, 
particulorly  as  regarded  the  communion,  which  led 
to  an  idea  of  his  belief  in  tmusubstantiation,  and 
was  made  one  of  the  principal  charges  against  him. 
Tho  church  contains  a  goo<l  recumbent  effigy  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  chief  butler,  Sir  Nicholas  Throg- 
morton  ;  and  an  inscription  to  R.  Spencer,  Turkqr 

*  It  is  an  old  London  tradition,  that  iho  dined  at  the 
King's  Head  Tavom,  in  Fenchurch  Street,  after  the  aer- 
vioc, '  off  pork  aod  peas;'  an  anoient  metal  dish  and  cover 
is  still  preserved  in  tho  tavern,  and  shawn  as  that  used 
by  her. 

t  Among  them  are  payments  for  peals  '  for  joye  of  y* 
execution  of  y*  Quccne  of  Soots;'  for  the  return  to  Lon- 
don from  Kerersham  of  King  James  I'  -  '  Tly  two 
days  aftorwanlt,  with  rttady  subscrri  r  peal 

a»  merrily  announced  tho  arrivnl  of  tli.  i  >raa8«k 

This  cliurch  was  one  of  tho  four  Loixlou  diorohes  in 
which  James's  unpopular '  Declaration  of  ladalgcno* '  was 
i»ad. 
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mcrcbaut,  reconliiig  his  denth  in  1667,  after  bo  hod. 
'  seen  the  prodigious  changes  in  the  state,  the 
dreadful  triiunphs  of  death  by  pestilence,  and  the 
astoaishlng  conflagration  of  the  city  by  fire.'* 

A  Uttlo  to  the  wvet,  stands  St  Andrew  Under- 
shaft,  abounding  with  quaint  old  associations.  It 
tAkea  its  name  from  the  nigh  shaft  of  the  Hay-pole, 
'which  tlie  citizens  used  to  set  up  before  it,  on  every 
May-day,  and  which  overtopped  its  tower.  John 
Stow,  who  narrates  this,  lies  buried  within  ;  and 
his  monument,  representing  him  at  his  literary 
labours,  is  one  of  the  most  intcitating  of  its  kind 
in  London.t  It  is  not  the  only  quaint  mortuary 
memorial  here  worth  looking  on  ;  there  is  among 
them  the  curious  tomb  of  Sir  Hugh  Hammeraley, 
with  armed  figures  on  each  side.  Opposite  this 
church  is  a  very  fine  EUzabethan  house,  fn.im  the 
windows  of  which  the  old  inhabitants  may  have 
eeen  the  selling-up  of  the  old  May-polo,  and  laughed 
at  the  tricks  of  the  hobby-horse  and  fool,  as  they 
ca[>ered  among  the  dancers.  Passing  up  St  &lary 
Axe,  we  shall  notice  many  good  old  mansions  of 
the  resident  merchantmen  of  Uie  last  two  centuries  ; 
and  at  the  comer  of  Bevis   Marks,   a  very  old 

fublic-housc,  rejoicing  in  the  sign  of  'the  Blue 
'ig.'  I  The  parish  of  St  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  ia 
the  moat  interesting  in  London  for  its  many  old 
houses.  The  area  and  courts  known  as  Great  St 
Helen's  are  particularly  rich  in  fine  examples, 
ranging  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth  to  James  II. 
No.  2  has  n  good  doonvay  and  staircase  of  the  time 
of  Charles  I. ;  Nos.  3  and  4  are  of  Elizabethan 
date,  with  characteristic  corbels ;  while  Nos.  8  and 
9  are  modem  subdivisions  of  a  very  line  brick 
mansion,  dated  104(1,  and  most  probably  the 
work  of  Inigo  Jonc^.  No.  9  still  possesses  a  very 
fine  chimney-piece  and  staircase  of  carved  oak. 
Crosby  Ilafl  is  of  course  the  great  feature 
of  tins  district,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  archi- 
tectural relics  of  the  fifteenth  century  left  in 
London  ;  yet,  after  escaping  the  great  fire,  and 
the  many  vicissitudes  every  building  in  the  he^irt 
of  London  is  subjected  to,  it  had  a  very  narrow 
escape  in  1831  of  being  ruthlessly  destroyed;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  public  spirit  of  a  lady,  Miss 
Hackett,  who  lived  beside  it,  and  who  by  her 
munificence  shamed  others  into  aiding  her,  this 
historic  mansion  would  have  passed  away  from 
tight.  It  is  now  used  as  a  lecture-hall  or  for  public 
meetings ;  and  an  excellently  designed  modern 
house,  lu  antique  taste,  lends  into  it  from  Bishops- 
gate  Street  The  timber  roof,  with  its  elegant 
open  tracery,  and  enriched  octagonal  corbels  han^j- 
ing  therefrom,  cannot  be  exceeded  by  any  arclu- 

*  Than  is  a  enrioos  old  gate  to  \rh«t  was  ODoe  tho 
•Btaii-hoaaOj  at  the  cut  end  of  the  chnrcli.  It  bcu-s 
th*  ilMcritrtian,  'Thia  gate  was  built  at  tho  cost  and 
oikann  vf  Willjnm  Avcnon,  Citizen  and  Gouldsmiih  of 
Lcmdnn.  ivlio  diul  December,  anno  dni  16;)1.'  Above  it 
i<  la  npreaentation  of  the  donor,  as  a  akeloton 

i:  yios  on  a  mattress. 

i.sed  in  Aldgate;  tho  diitrict  still  retains  a 
f«w  old  houiM  near  tho  famous  niunp,  and  the  remains 
of  the  oaao  ealetntod  Saracen's  Head  Inn.  .Some  of  the 
batdten'  shop*  josi  past  tho  Hinoties  are  verj  old,  and 
Qoe  bean  the  faadgoi  of  the  French  ainbaasador,  temp. 
EUa. 

X  This  is  evidcotlr  a  valvar  corruption  of  *  the  Blue 
Boar.'  the  bad^c  of  King  Iticuard  III.,  who  resided  in  tho 

fn- '-'-    iicighlKittrhood    when    Duke    of    Oloaoest«r. 

'I  "Of  luistanoe  uf  the  long  coduraoee  of  an  old 

)>.'.  r  lal,  transformed  into  a  London  mlgariim. 


tectural  relic  of  its  age  ;  tho  Oriel  window  is  also 
of  great  beautv.  It  was  built  by  Sir  John  Crosby, 
a  rich  mercnant,  between  14615-1475,  and  his 
widow  parted  with  it  to  Richard  Plantagenct,  Duke 
of  Oloucester,  afterwards  Bichord  HI.  Its  con- 
tiguity to  the  'Tower,  where  the  king,  Henry  VI.,  waa 
confined,  and  the  unfortunate  pnnccs  after  him, 
rendered  tliis  a  peculiarly  convenient  residence  for 
the  imscrupulous  iuke.  Shakspeare  has  immor- 
talised the  place  by  laying  one  of  the  scenes  of  hia 
great  historical  drama  there.  Gloucester,  after 
directing  the  assassins  to  murder  Clarence,  adds  : 

'  When  you  have  done,  repair  to  Crosby  Place.' 

Here,  indeed,  were  the  guilty  plots  hatched  and 
consummated  that  led  lUcfaard  through  blood  to 
the  crown  ;  and  Shakspeare  must  have  pondered 
ovir  tliis  old  place,  then  more  perfect  and  beautiful    ! 
than  now,  for  we  know  from  the  parish  asscasments,    j 
tliut  he  was  a  resident  in  St  Helen's  in  16D8,  and 
must  have  lived  in  a  house  of  importance  from  tho   1 
sum  levied.    The  tomb  of  Sir  John  Crosby  is  in   I 
the  adjoining  church  of  St  Helen's,  and  is  one  of 
the  finest  remaining  in  any  London  church  ;  it  has   I 
iiiHiu  it  the  recumbent  figures  of  himself  and  wife. 
'riie  knight  is  fully  armed,  but  wears  over  all  his 
mantle  as  alderman,  and  round  his  neck  a  collar  of 
siuis  and  roses,  the  badge  of  the  House  of  York. 
In   this   church  also  lies  Sir  Thomas  Greshom, 
another  of   our  noblest   old  merchantmen ;    and 
'  the  rich '   Sir   John    Spencer,  from  whom   the    I 
Man^^uisea    of    Northaiupton    have    derived — by 
mamoge— so  large  a  portion  of  their  revenues. 

Passing  up  Bishopsgate  Street,  we  may  note  many  I 
old  houses,  and  a  few  inns,  as  well  as  the  quaint 
church  of  St  Ethclburghu.  In  the  house  known 
iis  Crosby  Hall  Chamliers,  is  a  very  fine  chimney- 
piece,  dated  1636.  Many  houses  in  this  district  are 
old,  but  have  been  new  fronted  and  modernised. 
There  is  an  Elizabethan  house  at  the  north  comer 
of  Houndsditch,  and  another  at  the  comer  of 
Devonshire  Street,  which  has  over  one  of  its  fire- 
places the  arms  of  Henry  Wriothesley,  Earl  of 
Southampton,  the  friend  of  Shakspeare.  But  the 
glory  of  the  neighbourhood  is  the  house  of  Sir 
Pum  Binder,  nearly  opposite ;  the  finest  old  private 
house  remaining  in  London.  The  quaint  beauty  of 
the  faqaiU  is  enhanced  by  an  abundimce  of  rich 
ornamental  det^uls,  and  the  ceiling  of  the  first- 
floor  is  a  wonder  of  elaboration  and  beauty.  Sir 
Paul  waa  a  Turkey  merchant  of  great  wealth, 
resident  ambassador  at  Constantinople  fur  upward* 
of  nine  years,  in  tho  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
James  L  He  died  in  1650, '  a  worthio  benefactor 
to  the  poore.' 

Returning  a  few  hundred  yards,  wo  get  again 
within  the  Old-London  boundary;  and  crossing 
Broad  Street,  the  small  church  of  Allhallow»-on- 
thc-Woll  marks  the  site  of  a  still  smaller  one  of 
very  ancient  date  ;  tho  wall  beside  it  is  upjn  tho 
foundation  of  the  old  wall  that  encircled  London, 
and  wliich  may  be  still  traced  at  various  porta  of  ita 
course  round  the  citv,  and  is  always  met  with  in 
deep  excavations.*     I'ussiiig  the  church,  we  see  to 

*  In  digging  for  tho  foundations  of  the  railway  arch** 
across  Haydon  Square,  in  the  Minories,  a  very  perfect 
(wrtion  of  the  old  Roman  Wall  was  oilinmo<l ;  anil  a  still 
more  interesting  fragment  remained  on  Tower  tliU  but  a 
very  few  rears  since.  It  has  now  been  oonverted  into  a 
party-wau  for  cnormoas  factories.    In  digging  for  thai* 
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limits  of  its  Inet  prior,  who  wa«  executol  at  TvVmm 
by  comniand  of  Henry  VIII.  The  cliupcl,  hall,  and 
governor's  room  have  fine  old  ori({iual  eurichinenls. 
At  tlic  Siuitlifield  end  of  Lon{{  Ltuie,  are  some  old 
houses,  hut  the  best  are  in  Cloth-fair  and  St 
Bartholomew's  Close.  The  churchyard  entrance, 
with  the  old  edifice,  and  row  of  ancient  houses 
looking  Aovra  mmn  it,  seeras  not  to  liclong  to  the 
present  day,  but  to  carry  the  visitor  entirely  back 
to  the  seventeenth  century.  There  is  a  back- 
olley  encroaching  on  the  chancel,  with  tumble- 
down old  houses  supported  on  wooden  pillars, 
which  gives  so  perfect  nn  idea  of  the  crowded  and 
filtJiy  passages,  once  common  in  Old  London,  that 
we  here  engrave  it     The  houses  are  part  of  those 
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erected  by  the  Lord  Rich,  one  of  the  most  wicked 
and  unscrupulous  of  the  favourites  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  to  whom  the  priory  and  precinct  was  given 
witli  great  privileges.  Tlie  church  is  one  of  the 
m  — •  --  "  -t  and  inttrcsting  in  London,  with  many 
fi;  I'.i  of  it*  original  Norman  architecture  ; 

the  i.-v.  .  uf  the  iii,-ighl>ourhoo<I  are  built  over  the 
conventual  buildinj^i*,  and  include  portions  of  them, 
Buch  BS  the  cloisters  and  refectory. 

Ascending  Holbom  Hill,  we  see  in  Ely  Place  the 
Tenmins  of  the  old  chapel  of  the  niniiKion  onc« 
there,  with  a  very  fine  decorated  window.  Thi.-f 
was  the  town  resilience  of  the  bichops  of  EIv  from 
13Hfl.  It  was  a  plejtwintly  situatwl  spot  in  the 
otdcn  timi',  with  it«  largf"  on.harils  and  ganlens 
dl.    ■  •  inl  the  river  Fleet     Shakspejiro,  on 

t!  \-  of  Holinshed,  makes  the  crafty  Duke 

cl  "ji'iurr-iA-r  (altcnvarils  Richard  HI.)  pleasantly 
ftllude  to  its  pro<hico  : 

'  M-.  '  lion  I  WM  last  in  Holbom, 

I  >  :  rim  in  your  gkrdru  there ; 

I  (I..  ...  -.  ■..  ,1  ,.,..  ^lul  for  some  of  them.' 

Fftffmn  Hill,  in  Uie  immc<liatc  neighbourhood, 
carriet  in  Ub  tuvtue  the  memory  of  iU  jmst  floral 
gkniMi   and    Ovraid,  whose    Oreat    Uerbai    was 


published  in  the  latter  days  of  Elizabeth,  dates  his 
preface  'from  my  house  in  HollKim.in  the  Kuburbs 
of  London.'  We  may  walk  as  fur  us  StiijiUs  Inn, 
oppo.titc  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  to  see  tlic  fiin-st  i-uw  of 
olit  houses  of  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  remaining  in  Loudon.  The  r|naiiil  old 
hall  behind  them,  with  its  garden  and  fig-trees,  pre- 
serves still  a  most  antiiiuo  air.  In  Chancery  Lane, 
the  fine  old  gute-house  bc;irs  the  date  of  1518,  and 
the  brick-houses  beside  it  have  an  extra  interest  in 
consequence  of  Fuller's  assertion  that  Ben  Jonson, 
when  a  young  man,  'heli)ed  in  the  building,  when 
having  a  trowel  in  one  hand,  he  had  a  book  in  Ida 
jmcket.'  Passing  toward  Fleet  Street,  we  meet 
with  no  old  vestige,  where,  a  few  years  since,  they 
abounded.  Beside  the  Temple  Ciatc,  is  a  good  old 
Eliza betlian  house,  with  a  fine  plaster  ceiling,  with 
the  initials  and  badges  of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales, 
son  of  James  I.  The  Temple,  with  its  round 
church  and  unique  scries  of  fine  monumental 
effigies,  brings  ns  to  the  margin  of  the  Tliomes,  and 
is  a  noble  conclusion  to  our  survey,  which  the 
chances  and  changes  of  busy  Loudon  may  alter 
every  forthcoming  year. 
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St  Mansnet,  fint  bishop  o!  Toul,  in  Lorraine,  abont  376. 
St  Hacnisiu!!,  first  bishop  o(  Connor,  in  Ireland,  613.  Si 
Simeon  St^lites,  the  Younger,  692.  St  Bemaclos,  bishop 
of  Moestrioht,  confeiuor,  about  661. 

Bom. — Matthew  Boulton,  partner  of  J.ames  Watt,  1728, 
Birmingham  ;  Sir  John  Soane,  architect,  1763,  Reading; 
Prince  Eugeno  de  Beauhomois,  st«p-8on  of  NajjoieoD 
Bonaparte,  1781,  Pari$. 

lUtd. — Kichard  Tarleton,  celebrated  comedian,  1588  ; 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  eminent  lawyer,  1634,  Stoke  Poyeli ; 
Olaudins  Solmosius,  author  of  a  Defence  of  Charles  I., 
1653 ;  Oliver  Cromwell,  Protector  of  England,  16S8, 
Whitthall,  London  ;  Dnrid  AnciUon,  eminent  Protestant 
diriue,  1692,  Berlin;  George  Lillo,  dromntint,  1739; 
Joseph  Rit<on,  antiquary,  1803,  Iloxton ;  Clai>  Reere, 
novelist,  1807,  Iptwich ;  Qcorge  Kiefaardsoo  Porter, 
statist,  18£2,  Tunbridrje  Wdlt. 

DICK   TARXETON. 

In  the  morning  of  the  English  stage,  just  beforv 
Shakspeore  gave  it  form  and  finish,  the  most 
favourite  comic  actor  was  Richard  Tarleton.  Of 
peasant  origin  in  Shropshire,  tliis  qiinint  i>eison 
seems  to  have  spent  most  of  his  early  life  in  the 
businets  of  tnvem-keeping,  first  in  the  country, 
afterwards  in  London.  He  hod,  at  one  time,  an 
hostelry  in  Omcechurch  Street ;  at  another  time, 
nn  ordinary  in  Patenioster  Row — it  has  been  sur- 
nused  tliat  the  latter  establishment  has  come  down 
to  more  recent  times,  under  the  well-known  n.ime 
of  Dolly's  Chop-house.  Dick  could  write  balloda 
for  the  streets  ;  he  could  make  witty  answers  in 
rhyme  ;  his  aspect — which  included  a  flattened 
nose — yraa  provoc4itive  of  mirth  wherever  it  shewed 
itself ;  he  was  full  of  the  mimetic  gift  After 
linng  some  years  in  London  by  tavern-keeping, 
he  was  adopted  into  the  service  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
that  he  might  enliven  her  at  snppcr-time  by  hia 
jests  and  his  gossip.  We  must  imagine  this  grand 
old  woman,  at  the  very  time  when  she  was  perhaps 
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countcr-conspiriug  against  Mary  and  IJabLnf;;top,  or 
giving  orders  for  meeting  the  Armada,  or  devising 

Elans  for  preserving  her  rule  in  Ireland,  prone  to 
sten  to  the  '  qiiijis,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles ' 
of  this  poor  fellow  :  a  wise  tiling,  too,  for  even  the 
life  of  a  sovereign  will  bo  the  l>etter  of  occasional 
condescensions  to  simple  natural  merriment  and 
outbreaks  of  laughter.  Latterly,  Dick  was  a  per- 
former at  the  Curtain  Theatre,  iii  Shoreditch — a 
favourite  one  in  low  comedy,  as  wo  should  now 
call  it,  though  in  plain  truth  there  was  then  no 
other.  His  face  was  half  his  fortune  in  professional 
respects.  It  was  so  droll,  tliat  the  moment  he 
opiieared — before  he  had  said  a  word — it  took  the 
audience  with  laughter  tliat  scarcely  subsided  for 
an  hour.  He  could  re^le  them  witli  dexterous 
fencing,  an  accomplishment  in  which  he  had 
attained  some  fame  ;  but  his  most  popular  single 
performance  was  the  playing  of  what  was  in  those 
days  called  a  Jig.  This  was  not  simply  a  merry 
dance,  as  it  still  is,  but  also  a  song  or  ballad  In 
came  the  irresistible  Dick,  quaintly  attired,  playing 
a  little  tabor  with  one  hand,  and  ready  to  finger 
a    pipe    with   the    other :    curveting,    skipping, 


DICK  TARLKTOJf. 

■huffiiiig  ronnd  and  round  before  the  bewitched 
audience,  he  would  then  chant  forth  a  long  stiing 
of  verses,  referring  in  comic  or  satiric  terms  to 
some  pereons  or  things  of  the  day,  all  with  such 
droll  expression  as  was  in  itself  charm  enough. 
We  have  fortunately  preserved  to  us  one  of  Tarle- 
ton's  jigs,  entitled  A  Uortcloail  nf  Fool*,  in  which  he 
takes  off  a  great  variety  of  i)ersonfl,  ita  the  Puritjui, 
the  Courtier,  the  Poet,  the  Lover,  and  at  lfii;,'lli 
comes  to  the  corporation  digniloiy — a  class  which 
308 


made  itself  oiUous  to  the  players  by  constant  effort* 
to  repress  theatricals  in  the  city, 

'  This  fool  comes  of  the  citizens. 
Nay,  prithee,  do  not  frown ; 
I  know  liim  as  well  as  you 
By  his  livery  gown  : 
Of  a  rare  hom-mad  family. 

He  is  a  fool  by  'prcnticcship 

And  si.'rvitudc,  he  says  ; 
Ami  bates  all  kiuils  of  wisdom. 

But  most  of  all  in  plays  : 

Of  a  very  obstinate  family. 

You  have  him  in  his  livery  gown. 
But  presently  he  can 

Qimlify  for  a  mule  or  mare, 
Or  for  an  alderman  : 
With  a  gold  chain  in  his  family. 

Being  bom  and  bred  for  a  fool, 
^Vby  ahoald  he  be  wise  ? 

It  should  m:ike  him  nut  6t  to  sit 
With  his  brethren  of  Asa-ize : 
Of  a  very  long-eared  family,'  &c. 

The  contemporary  portrait  of  Tarleton,  here  copied, 
represents  liim  in  the  act  of  performing  one  of  Jiia 
Jigs  ;  and  one  can  readily  see  in  the  face  that 
iiomely  comicality  which  made  him  the  delight  of 
the  Shoreditch  grovinilUngs  of  his  day,  and  enabled 
him  to  euro  his  queen  of  melancholy  '  better,'  ob 
old  Fuller  tells  us,  'than  all  her  physicians.' 

Poor  Tarleton  is  supposed  to  have  been  cut  off  «ud- 
detJv  by  the  plague,  for  he  made  his  will,  died,  and 
was  buried  all  on  one  day.  His  remains  were  depo- 
sited in  the  churchyard  of  St  Leonard's,  Shoreditch. 
He  could  not  have  reached  any  considerable  age,  for 
from  his  will  it  appeiirs  that  his  mother  was  still 
alive,  and  the  son  to  whom  he  left  his  property  is 
spoken  of  as  tmder  tutelage.  His  wife  Kate,  who 
U  often  alluded  to  in  his  jests,  and  who  ai>i>cur8  to 
have  been  of  loose  life,  is  not  adverted  to  in  the 
will  She  hnd  probably  by  that  time  deported 
from  this  sublun-ory  spliere. 

Dick  is  alluded  to  by  several  contemporary 
writers,  always  in  kindly  terms.  It  is  pleasiint  to 
ibiisk  of  one  who  made  so  many  laugli,  that  he 
jiussed  through  life  unoffenduigly.  The  Loudon 
l>opulace  arc  said  to  have  kept  his  memory  alivo 
fur  a  century ;  they  named  g-ime-cocks  after  him  ; 
they  had  an  ale-house  in  Southwark  adorned  with 
his  portrait.  Tarleton's  jests  were  collected  and 
published  after  his  dealt  and  have  been  repro- 
duced with  much  illustrative  matter  by  the  Shak- 
gpeare  Society.  In  vain,  however,  do  we  look  in 
tliem  for  any  very  brilliant  wit  or  profound  humour. 
Wq  must  presume  that  the  droll  countenance, 
voice,  and  manner  of  the  man  were  mainly  what 
his  contemporaries  enjoyed. 

OLIVKE   CROMWELL — HIS   DEATH — A   QUEER 
PECULIARITY    OF    HIS   CUABACTER. 

The  3d  of  September  had  become  a  day  very 
memorable  to  Cromwell.  In  his  expedition  to 
reduce  the  Scotch  Prcsbvterians,  who  had  taken 
n\>  the  son  of  the  late  king  aj  their  sovereign, 
he  gained  his  first  great  success  in  the  battle  of 
Dunoar,  fought  on  the  M  of  Seiitember  1650. 
Tlie  all'air  was  closed  triuniphuntly  for  him  at 
Worcester  au   the  3d  of  September  1661,     In 
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OQ  nge  when  inJiviiluals  were  believed  to  have 
days  specially  connected  with  their  destiny,  the 
3d  oJ"  bcptenibcr  might  well  appear  auspicious  to 
the  Protector.  A  stninjjo  turn,  nowevcr,  was  given 
to  these  superstitious  ideas  in  hia  case,  when,  on 
the  3d  of  September  1658,  the  Protector  dieiL  It 
b  usually  stated  that  his  decease  took  place  ninidst 
a  storm  of  singular  violence,  which  was  tearing 
and  flooding  the  whole  country,  and  which  fittingly 
marked  the  occasion  ;  but  the  storm,  in  reality, 
happened  on  Monday  the  30th  of  August,  and 
must  have  been  pretty  well  spent  l>efore  the  Friday 
Afternoon,  when  Oliver  brcillu-d  hia  last 

M.  Ouizot,  in  his  Lif(  nf  CronnceU,  describes  the 
Protccloral  court  as  ctinfincd  within  rather  narrow 
limits,  and  having  his  owii  family  as  its  '  centre 
and  cliief  element'  Uis  wife,  Eliailwith  Bouchicr, 
was  a  simjilc  and  timid  woman,  anxious  about  her 
children,  and  a  little  jealous  (not  without  cau.=ie)  of 
himself.  Two  or  three  ladies  of  rank— one  in  jmr- 
ticuiar,  the  Lady  Dysart,  subsequently  Duchess  of 
Laudenlale — were  now  and  then  seen  ot  court 
The  other  princii)al  figures  were  the  Protector's 
children.  '  He  smiimoned  his  son  Richard  to 
London,  and  obtained  his  election  as  a  member  of 
parliament,  a  jirivy-councillor,  and  chancellor  of 
the  xmiversity  of  Oxford.  His  son-in-law,  Jolm 
Clavpole,  was  a  man  of  elegant  tiuitei?,  and,  like 
Ricmird  Cromwell,  was  on  friendly  terms  with 
a  great  many  Cavaliers.  After  the  marriage  of  hia 
two  younger  daughters  with  Lord  Falconbridgc 
and  Jir  Rich,  Cromwell  had  about  him  four  young 
and  wealthy  families,  desirous  to  enjoj'  life,  and  to 
ahuie  their  enjoyments  with  all  who  amie  near 
them  in  rank  .<uid  fortune.  The  Protector  himself 
was  fond  of  social  amiLsements  and  brilliant  assem- 
blies ;  he  was  also  passionately  fond  of  music,  and 
took  delight  in  surronmling  himself  with  musicians, 
and  in  listening  to  their  performances.  His  court 
became,  under  the  direction  of  his  daughters, 
numerous  and  gay.  One  of  them,  the  widow  of 
Ircton  and  wife  of  Fleetwood,  was  a  zealous  and 
austere  republican,  ond  ttiok  but  little  part  in 
their  festivities,  and  deplored  the  monarchical  and 
worldly  tendencies  which  prevailed  in  the  liouiie- 
hold  OS  well  as  iii  the  policy  of  the  Protector.  In 
the  midst  of  his  public  labours,  Cromwell  exulted 
ia  the  enjoyment  of  tliis  domestic  prosperity.' 

After  nuiking  full  allowance  for  the  verity  of 
what  M.  Ouizot  statics,  it  is  necessary  to  look  ot  a 
certain  fact  considerably  derogating  from  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Protector's  court.  He  was,  in  reality, 
a  man  of  a  coarse  humour,  fond  of  playing  olf 
jokes  equally  rough  and  childisli.  It  will  scarcely 
DO  believed,  Viut  it  is  well  authenticated,  that,  at 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Frances  to  Mr  Rich, 
November  1607,  not  a  twelvemonth  before  his 
death,  he  amused  himself  by  tbroiring  about  sock- 
txwiet  among  the  ladies,  to  soil  their  rich  clothes  ; 
OUDg  wet  sweetmeats  about,  and  with  the  same 
article  daulicd  the  stools  on  which  the  ladies  were 
to  sit  He  ah-o  pulled  off  the  bridegroom's  peruke, 
and  mode  as  if  he  would  have  thrown  it  in  tlic  fire, 
bat  did  not :  ho  only  sat  upon  it  These  pranks 
appear  to  have  been  viewed  by  the  comi>any  with 
tha  nsnol  complaisance  shewn  to  even  the  tnau- 
vaurt  plai»anlerics  of  the  great,  for  we  ore  told  that 
the  kdics  took  their  share  of  the  sack-posset  sent 
them  in  so  irregular  a  manner  as  '  a  favour.' 

Dr  Bates,   in   his   book   on   the   Troubles   in 


England,  records  an  anecdote  of  Cromwell's  youth, 
which  we  might  have  set  down  as  a  royalist  fiction 
but  for  the  pranks  above  described.  It  is  to  tho 
effect  that,  when  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell  was  holding 
Christmas  in  the  old  English  fashion  at  Hitchen- 
brook,  his  nephew  and  namesake,  the  future  Pro- 
tector, mingled  amongst  tho  dancers,  with  gloves 
and  l^gin^  befouled  in  the  most  horrible  manner, 
that  he  might  sprcid  contamination  amongst  the 
company,  thus  spoiling  innocent  mirth,  and  ren- 
dering the  house  itself  insufferable.  A  writer  in 
the  GtnlUnuin't  Magazine,''  who  brought  forward 
this  unpleasant  story,  odds  the  observation :  '  I 
have  noticed  this  itch  in  certain  boys  at  Bchool, 
who  were  invariably  tyrants  in  their  nature.' 


COCKBa'S   ABITHMETIO. 

The  3d  of  September  1677  is  tho  date  of  the 
licensing  fby  Sir  Roger  L'&trange)  of  Cocker's 
AritJimeliclc.  The  fifty-first  e<lition  was  publislied 
in  1745  by  'R.  Ware,  ut  the  Bible  oud  Suu,  Amen 
Comer  ;'  morking  the  extraordinary  success  which 
attende<l  the  book  during  the  first  seventy  years  of 
its  existence.  There  had  been  manuals  of  arith- 
metic before  ;  but  Cocker's  had  a  superior  com- 
pleteness, which  threw  all  others  into  the  shade. 
In  his  onginol  'proeme  or  preface,'  the  author,  who 
described  himself  as  a  'practitioner  in  the  arts  of 
writing,  orithmetick,  ond  engraving'  (to  which  he 
hod  been  directed  by  'the  secret  influence  of 
Divine  Providence '),  soys  :  '  For  you,  the  pretended 
Numerists  of  this  vapouring  age,  who  ore  more 
disingeniously  witty  to  propound  unnecessary  ques- 
tions, than  ingeniously  j  udicious  to  resolve  such  as 
are  ncces.sary  ;  for  you  was  this  book  composed 
and  published,  if  you  will  deny  yourselves  so 
much  as  not  to  invert  the  streams  of  your  inge- 
nuity, but  by  studiously  conferring  with  tlie  Notes, 
Names,  Orders,  Progress,  Species,  Properties,  Pro- 
prieties, P'roportions,  Powers,  Atfections  and  Appli- 
cations of  Numbers  delivered  herein,  become  such 
Artists  indeed,  as  yon  now  only  seem  to  be.'  He 
further  o-nsured  tho  worhl  that  all  the  rules  in  his 
book  ore  'grounded  on  Verity  and  delivered  ^vith 
.Sincerity  ;  tho  Examples  built  up  gradually  from 
the  smallest  Consideration  to  the  greatest — 

'  ZoUus  and  Momus,  lie  you  down  and  die. 
For  these  inventions  your  whole  force  defy.' 

Cocker,  however,  wos  not  destined  to  see  any- 
thing of  the  success  which  has  since  mode  his 
name  proverbial  in  England  in  connection  with 
arithmetical  subjects.  'The  little  book  was  edited 
from  a  manuscript  ho  hud  left,  by  '  Mr  John 
Hawkins,  writing-master,  near  St  George's  Church, 
in  Southwark ;'  bearing,  nevertheless,  n  wood-cut 
portrait  of  tho  author,  with  the  following  inscrip- 
tion below : 
*  Ingenious  Cocker,  now  to  rvst  thou  'rt  gone. 

No  art  can  shew  thee  fully,  but  Uiino  own ', 

Thy  rare  Arithmftick  nlone  can  show 

Th  vast  sum  of  thanks  we  for  thy  labours  owe.' 

It  appears  that  Cocker  <licd  in  the  year  of  the 
publication  of  his  book,  and  was  buried  in  St 
( Icorgc's  Cliurch,  Southwark,  '  in  the  passage  at 
the  west  end,  wthin  the  church.'  He  was  rntlier 
a  caligraphcr,  a  writer  and  engraver  of  'letlen, 
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knots,  and  flouiishes,'  tiion  an  nrithineticiau,  and 
valued  himself  chiefly  on  the  former  accomplish- 
ments. His  life  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  struggle :  there  is  extant  a 
petition  sent  by  him.  some  years 
before  his  death,  to  tne  Treasurer, 
Earl  of  Southampton,  entreating  pay- 
ment of  £150,  granted  to  him  by  the 
king  for  his  encouragement  in  the 
arts  of  writing  and  engraving,  as  ho 
waa  hindered  in  his  ojwrations  '  by 
reason  of  extreme  want  and  neces- 
sity.' •  He  probably  could  have  gone 
through  a  second  life  in  handsome 
style  on  the  profits  of  his  ATilhmetick. 
Connected  willi  the  life  of  Cocker, 
it  may  be  allowable  to  introduce  a 
set  of  remarks,  by  the  great  novelist 
of  our  age,  upon  an  ancient  mode  of 
keepingaccounts  which  was  kept  up 
in  the  British  Exchequer  long  after 
better  modes  were  in  use  ever)' where 
else. 

'  Ages  ago,  a  savage  mode  of  keep- 
ing accounts  on  notched  sticks  was 
introduced  into  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, and  the  accounts  were  kept 
mucli  as  Robinson  Crusoe  kept  Ins 
calendar  on  the  desert  island.  In 
the  course  of  considerable  revolu- 
tions of  time,  the  celebrated  Cocker 
was  bom,  and  died.  Walkingiiome 
of  the  TvUoi't  Amstant,  well  versed 
in  figures,  was  also  born,  and  died — 
a  multitude  of  accountants,  book- 
keepers, and  actuaries  were  bom, 
and  died.  Still  ofhcial  routine  in- 
clined to  these  notched  sticks,  us  if 
they  were  the  pillars  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  still  the  Exchequer 
accounts  continued  to  be  kept  on 
certain  spUnts  of  elm-wood  called 
"  tAillies."  In  the  reign  of  Qeoi^'o 
III.  an  inquir)'  was  mu<Ie  by  sonic 
revolutionary  spirit  whether — i>ens, 
ink,  and  paj)Cr,  and  slates  and  pencils 
being  in  existence — this  obstinate 
adherence  to  an  obsolete  cu.stoiu 
ought  to  be  continued,  and  whctlicr 
a  change  ought  not  to  be  eflectuJ. 
All  llie  red  tape  in  the  country  grew 
nalder  at  the  bare  mention  of  tliis 
bold  and  original  conception,  niid 
it  took  till  1«26  to  gut  these  sticks 
ttboli»he<L  In  1834,  it  was  found 
that  t'licro  wns  a  considerable  accu- 
niuhitiim  of  them,  and  llic  question 
then  arose,  what  wos  to  be  done  with 
such  worn-out.  wormeatcn,  rotten  old 
bits  of  wood  f  1  tiuresay  there  was 
a  vast  amount  of  minuting,  mcnio- 
rondiunlns,  ajid  despatch-boxing  on 
this  miglitv  suViiect.  Tlie  siicka 
were  housed  at  Westminster,  and  it 
woidd  naturally  occur  to  any  in- 
telligent person  that  nothing  could 
be  easier  than  to  allow  tlicm  to  l>o 
carried  away  for  firewood  by  the  miserable  people 
who  live  in  tli:it  uei^hbouiliotKl.  However,  they 
*  OtHUeman't  Uagiumt,  Uaf  IMOL 
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never  had  been  useful,  and  oflicial  routine  required   i 
that  they  never  should  be,  and  so  the  oi-der  went 
forth  that  they  were  to  be  privately  and  confiden- 
tially burned.    It  came  to  pass  that  they  were  to 
be  burned  in  a  stove  in  the  House  of  Lords.    Tlie 
stove,  overgorged  with  these  pn'posterous  sticks, 
set  Axe  to  the  panelling  ;  the  panelling  .set  fire  to 
the  House  of  Lonls ;  tne  House  of  Lords  set  fins 
to  the  House  of  Commons  ;  the  two  liousca  were 
reduced  to  ashes  ;    architects  were   called  in  to   ' 
build  others  ;  we  are  now  in  the  second  million  of 
the  cost  thereof  ;  the  national  pig  is  not  nearly   . 
over    the    stile    yet,   and    the   little   old  woman,   ' 
Britannia,  hasn't  got  home  to-night.    Now,  I  think   j 
we  may  reasonably  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  all   ' 
obstinate  ailherence  to  rubbish  which  the  time  has 
long  outlived,  is  certain  to  have  in  the  soul  of  it 
more  or  less  tixat  is  pernicious  and  destructive,  and 
that  will  some  day  set  fire  to  something  or  other, 
whicli,  if  given  boldly  to  the  winds,  would  have  been 
harmless,  but  whicli,  obstinately  retained,  ia  ruinous.' 
An  example  of  the  Exchequer  notched  sticks  is 
here  depictc<l  for  the  amusement  of  the  reader.    It 
contains  a  half-intelligible  legend  in  Latin,  indi-   i 
eating  that  it  is  the  record  of  i\n  East  liulian  loan. 
Of  course  the  reader  will  understand  that  there  is, 
after  all,  a  sort  of  rationality  in  the  system,  the 
one  stick  being  for  the  creditor,  the  other  for  the 
lender,  and  the  tallying  of  the  notches  a  proof  that 
both  are  genuine.     In  Scotland,  till  the  early  days 
of  the  editor,  it  was  customary  for  the  bakers  lad 
to  bring  the  Nick-sticks  with  his  bread,  a  notch 
being    made   for  each  loaf    he   left     While  the 
notches  on  his  stick  corresponded  \»nth  those  on 
the  one  left  with  the  faimly,  both  parties  wera 
satisfied  tliat  the  account  was  justly  kept 


'STRANGE   FISH.' 

When     Trinculo     (in     Shakspeare's     TempetC) 
mistakes  Caliban  for  'a  strange  fish,'  he  at  once 
e.tclaims :  '  Were  I  in  England  now,  and  h.id  but 
this  fish  painted,  not  a  hoUday  fool  there  but  would 
give  a  piece  of  silver :  there  would  this  monster 
make  a  man ;  any  strange  beast  there  makes  a  man: 
when  they  will  not  give  a  doit  to  relieve  a  lame 
beggar,  they  will  lay  out  ten  to  see  a  dead  Indian.' 
This  love  of  the  EuuUsh  }>opulaco  for  strange  sight* 
is  frequently  olluQcd  to  by  other  writers  of  the 
Elizabethan    era ;   a  time   fertile   of    travel,   anA 
abounding  in  discoveries  which  required  very  littlo 
exaggemtion  to  carry  them  into  the  niarvellott^- 
This  ta-ste  for  the  wonderful  was  well  supplied- — "1 
shows,  ImUads,    and  broadsides  fastered  and   fe*-^, 
the  public  appetite.    Occasionally,  the  'monstc*^. 
wna  a  very  mild   form  of  monster  indeed !       "^^^ 
shark   or  a  jiolypus  was,   by  dint  of    rhetoric^*-^^ 
flourishes,  converted  into  a  very  alarming  monsfc^ 
of  which  instances  occur  in  Halliwell's  folio  editi*- 
of  Shakspeare.    The  continental  artists  and  auth*^   '^i- 
went  for  beyond  all  this  ;  the  inland  jwoph'  pa*"^^^ 
cularly,  from  their  inexperience  of  thi'  -  ^^^^ 

to  have  been  thought  capable  of  bel; 
tiling.     Gesner,  Hondelctiiis,  and  othi-r  ^i;n 
the  sixteenth  century,  narrate  the  capture  of  i 
monsters  of  a  very  'strange'  oplcr,  and  ;i:..     ' 
them  one  that  was  'taken  in  Polonia  in   l.'i:^  - 
which  bore  a  general   resemblance   to  a  bisln'l 
In  the  rare  and  cmious  little  volume  on  I' 
by  Joluumes  Sluper,  published  at  Antwerp  in  i    ' 
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is  a  picture  of  Ihw  llsli,  licro  repii>iiucr'l  in  fuc- 
liniile.  The  quatrain  appended  to  this  cut  assures 
lu  that  binhops  are  not  cunliDed  to  land  uloue,  but 
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tiuA  Uic  Boa  haa  the  fall  advantage  of  their 
prencucc ;  and  that  though  they  may  not  speak, 
they  wear  a  mitre.  Tliis  'monster,'  we  arc  UjU\, 
vaa  Iminj^lit  to  the  kin^j,  '  and  nft<.'r  a  wliile 
icciucd  vcn-  mucli  to  express  to  liiin,  that  Ids  niiiiil 
WOB  to  i«ttini  to  his  own  elemeut  iiRuin  :  wliicli, 
tlio  king  perceiving,  commandml  that  it  should  bo 


nai  MA-Moirx. 

to ;  and  the  bishop  was  carried  bock  to  the  sea, 
■ad  cut  hinudf  into  it  immediately.'    The  bishop 


once  established  iu  the  popular  mind,  the  clcrpy 
might  follow  of  course,  the  more  particularly  as  it 
would  seem  to  countenance  a  sort  of  dinne  creation 
of  monkery  in  the  sea.  So  accordingly  we  tind  iu 
the  same  work,  this  equally  cxtraordinaiy  repre- 
sentation of  ''The  Sea-Monk,'  to  which  the  fol- 
lowing stanza  is  appended : 

'  La  Mer  poigsons  en  abondance  apporto, 
Far  dons  deving  quo  devotis  estimer. 
Mais  fert  estrange  eat  le  Mojnio  de  Mer, 
Qui  est  ainsft  que  co  pourtrait  Ic  porta.' 

In  the  office-book  of  the  master  of  the  revels, 
Sir  llenry  Herbert,  is  the  entry  of  'a  licence  to 
James  Leale  to  shew  a  strange  fish  for  lialf  a  yeare, 
the  3<1  of  September  1C32.'  The  records  of  London 
exhibitions,  and  the  chronicles  of  Bartholomew, 
and  otlier  fairs,  supply  a  constant  succession  of 
tljcse  favourite  shows.  A  most  amusing  undcrj)lot 
in  Jasper  Mayne's  comedy,  Th«  City  Matdi,  1859, 
is  founded  on  this  popular  weakness.  A  silly 
young  Cockney  is  intcxicated  by  revellers,  upon 
whom  he  forces  his  company  for  the  sake  of 
learning  fashionable  follies,  and  is  dressed  up  and 
exhibited  at  a  taveni,  as  'a  strango  fish,'  to 
wondering  sight-seers  at  n  eliiUing  a  head.  One 
asks,  if  it  is  a  whale,  that  the  charge  ia  so  high  ; 
and  another  declares, '  We  gave  but  a  groat  to  see 
the  laiit  fish  ;'  the  showman  replies  with  quiet 
dignity : 

'  Gcatlcwoman,  that  was  but  an  Irish  Stiii;geon  1 
This  come  from  the  Lidics ;  and  eata  five  crowns  a 

day. 
In  fry,  ox-Uvers,  and  brown  j^isto  I ' 

But  we  must  not  laugh  too  irenly  at  onr 
ancestors.  It  is  not  more  than  three  years  since  a 
'talking  fish'  was  profitaldy  exhibitt<l  in  London, 
and  the  i)rincipal  provinciiu  to\vii3,  at  a  shilling  a 
Iiead.  Tlie  fish  was  a  8|iecies  of  seal,  and  tne 
'  talking '  consisted  of  a  free  translation  of  its 
natural  cry  mto  the  wonls  ma-ma  or  pa-pa, 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  showmoa  or 
spectator. 


SEPTEMBER  4. 

Saints  Mnrocllns  anil  Valerian,  m.irlyn,  170.  St 
Ullan,  first  tUhop  of  Ardbmocnn,  in  MmI.1i,  058.  8t  IJo, 
widow,  9th  century.  The  Tranabition  of  St  iJiitlibcrt, 
about  005.  8t  Rosalia,  virgin,  1160.  8l  Kosa  of 
Yiterbo,  Tiigin,  about  12(2. 

TRANSLATION   OF  ST   CUTHBEBT. 

Cuthbcrt — originally  a  shephenl-bov  in  Lauder- 
dale, id'torwards  a  monk  at  f)hl  Meli-osa  on  the 
Twpod,  finally  bishop  of  the  Northumbrian  ishmd 
of  Litiilisfame,  iu  which  capocity  he  dicil  in  the 
year  088 — is  remarkable  for  the  thousand-years' 
long  history  which  he  had,  after  exiwriencing  tliat 
which  brings  most  men  their  quietus.  Fearing 
future  incursions  of  the  Danes,  he  charged  his 
little  religious  community  that,  in  com  any  such 
event  should  take  place,  they  would  quit  the 
island,  taking  his  bones  along  with  them.  Eleven 
years  after  his  death,  haWng  raised  his  IkhIv  to 
give  it  a  more  honourable  phice,  thev  were  aiua7ed 
to  find  it  had  undci>,'one  not  the  slightest  decay. 
In  consequence  of  this  miraculous  circumstance,  it 
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left  between  the  swathing  and  the  bones,  but  nut 
the  Icort  trace  of  the  decomposition  of  Hesh  wna 
to  be  found.  It  was  thus  clear  that  a  fraud  had 
l>een  practised,  and  a  skeleton  dressed  up  in  the 
habiliments  of  the  grave,  for  the  purfjose  of  impos- 
ing on  popular  crcdubty,  and  benefiting  thereby 
the  influence  and  temporal  interests  of  the  cburch. 
In  charity,  however,  to  the  monks  of  Durham,  it 
may  be  surnused  that  the  perpetration  of  the  fraud 
was  orijfinally  the  work  of  a  few,  but  having  been 
successful  in  the  first  instance,  the  belief  in  the 
incorruptibility  of  St  Cuthberl's  body  came  soon 
to  be  univerBaUy  acquiesced  in,  by  clergy  as  welt 
as  laity.  Perhaps  the  history  of  the  saint  is  not 
yet  fiiuBhcd,  ontl  after  the  lapse  of  another  cycle 
of  years,  a  simLlar  curiosity  may  lead  to  a  re- 
examination of  his  relic«,  and  Macaulay's  New 
Zcolander,  after  sketching  the  ruins  of  St  Paul's 
from  a  broken  arch  of  London  Bridge,  may  travel 
northwards  to  Durham,  to  witness  the  disinterment 
from  the  battered  and  grass-grown  precincts  of  its 
cathedral,  of  the  bones  of  the  LiLudenialc  shepherd 
of  the  seventh  centnry. 

ST  cutiibert's  beadsl 

On  a  rock,  by  Lindisfame, 
Sauit  Cutlilwrt  8it«,  and  toils  to  frame 
The  itea-born  bcids  that  bear  his  name : 
Such  talcs  had  Whitby's  fishers  tolrl. 
And  said  they  might  his  shape  behold, 

And  hear  his  anvil  soimd  ; 
A  deadened  clang — a  huge  dim  form, 
Seen  but,  and  heard,  when  gathering  storm, 

And  night  were  doting  round. 

ilnrmujn. 

There  is  a  Northumbrian  legend,  to  the  effect 
that,  on  dark  nights,  when  the  sea  was  running 
high,  and  the  winds  roaring  fitfully,  the  spirit  of  St 
Cuthbert  was  heard  on  the  n^curring  lulls  forging 
beads  for  the  faithful.  He  used  to  sit  in  the  stonii- 
mist,  among  the  s])ray  and  8ca-wec<l8,  on  a  fragment 
of  rock  on  the  shore  of  the  if.land  of  Lindisfanie, 
and  solemnly  hammer  away,  using  annthcr  frag- 
ment of  rock  OS  his  anvil.  A  remarkable  circum- 
stance connectul  with  the  legend  is,  that  after  a 
storm  the  shore  was  found  strewed  with  the  bea<ls 
St  Cuthbert  was  said  to  have  so  forged.  And  a  still 
more  remarkable  circumstance  connected  witli  the 
legend  consists  in  the  fact  that,  although  St  Cuth- 
bert is,  now,  neither  seen  nor  heard  ot  work,  the 
shore  is  still  found  strewed  with  the  beads  alter  a 
storm.  The  objects  which  arc  called  beads  are,  in 
fact,  certain  portions  of  the  fossilised  remains  of 
animals,  called  crinoids,  which  once  inliabited  the 
deep  in  myriads.  Whole  specimens  of  a  crinoid 
are  rare,  but  several  parts  of  it  are  common 
enoogh.  It  consisted  of  a  long  stem  supporting 
a  cup  or  head ;  and  out  of  the  hcjul  grew  five  arms 
or  Dninchcs.  Tlie  stem  and  the  branchea  were 
flexible,  and  waved  to  and  fro  in  the  waters ;  but 
the  bn.<>e  was  firmly  attached  to  the  sca-bottoui. 
The  flexibility  of  the  stems  and  branches  was 
gained  by  j>cculiar  formation  ;  they  were  made  of 
•  series  of  flat  plates  or  ossicula,  l^e  thick  wafers 
piled  one  above  another,  and  all  strung  together 
by  a  cord  of  animal  matter,  which  po-s-wd  through 
the  entire  animal.  These  plates,  in  their  foesd- 
isod  form  detached  from  one  another,  ore  the 
beadfl  in  question.     The  absence  of  the  animal 


matter  leaves  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  eoch  piece, 
through  wluch  they  can  be  strung  together, 
rosary-fashion.  They  vary  in  size  ;  some  are  about 
the  diameter  of  a  pea,  others  of  a  sixpence. 
They  are  most  frequently  found  in  feo^enta 
of  the  stems,  an  inch  or  two  long,  each  inch 
containing  about  a  dozen  joints  or  beads.    Crinoids 
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are  classed  by  modem  naturalists  with  the  order 
ecliinodermcUa — that  is  to  say,  among  the  sea- 
stars  and  sea-urchins.  Tlie  eutrocliul  marble  of 
Derbyshire,  used  for  chimney-pieces  and  orna- 
mental purposes,  includes  a  vast  quantity  of  the 
fragments  of  crinoids.  Those  found  at  Lindisfai'ne 
have  been  embeddc«l  in  shale,  out  of  which  they 
have  been  washed  by  the  sea,  and  cast  ashore. 

Bom. — Pindar,  lyric  poet,  613  B.O.,  Ththa  ;  Alexander 
III,  of  Scotland,  1241,  Huxhuryk  ;  Qian  Qaleazzo  Visconti, 
oeUbrated  Dakc  of  Milan,  founder  of  the  catliedral,  1402; 
Franfoia  B6n(,  Vicomt«  dc  Chateaabriand,  moral  .ind 
romantic  writer,  1768,  Si  Malo. 

Ditd. — John  Corrinus  Hnnindes,  Hnngarian  general, 
H5'),  Zcmlin  ;  Bobcrt  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  f-ivourits 
of  Cjuecn  Elizabeth,  168S  ;  John  J.tincs  Ilciilc^'or,  Muter 
of  the  Revels  to  Qeorge  IL,  1749 ;  Charies  Townshend, 
orator  and  statesman,  1767. 


A   MASTER   OF   THE   BEVELS. 

John  James  HcidegRcr,  a  native  of  Switzerland, 
after  wandering,  in  various  caj>acities,  through  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  came  to  England  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century  ;  and  by  Ids  witty  conver- 
sation and  consummate  addresii,  soon  gained  the 
gootl  graces  of  the  gav  and  fiishionable,  who  gave 
him  the  appellation  of  the  Swiss  Comit  His  first 
achievement  was  to  bring  out  an  oj)cra  (Thomyret), 
then  a  novel  and  not  very  popular  kind  of  enter' 
tainment  in  England.  By  liis  excellent  arrange- 
ments, and  judicious  improvements  on  all  previous 
pcrfonnonces,  Heidegger  may  be  said  to  have 
established  the  opera  in  public  favour.  Becoming 
manager  of  the  Opera  House  in  the  Haymarket,  he 
acquired  the  favour  of  George  II. ;  and  introducing 
the  then  novel  amusement  of  masqucn»des,  he  was 
appointed  master  of  the  revels,  and  superintendent 
of  masquerades  and  o^ieras  to  the  royal  household. 
Heidegger  now  became  the  fashion  ;  the  CiBt  nobi- 
lity in  the  land  vied  in  bestowing  their  caresses 
upon  him.  From  a  favourite,  he  became  an  auto- 
emt ;  no  public  or  private  festival,  ball,  assembly, 
or  concert  was  considered  complete,  iJf  not  sub- 
milted  to  the  Buperintt'ndence  ol  the  Swiss  adven- 
turer. Installeu  by  common  consent  as  arbittr 
tkgantiamm,  Heidegger,  for  a  long  period,  realised 
an  income  of  i,"50«Xi  per  annum,  which  he  freely 
squimdered  in  a  most  luxtirious  style  of  life,  and 
in  the  exercise  of  a  most  lil>cral  charity. 

Though  Udl  and  well  made,  Heidegger  was  char- 
acterised by  a  surpassing  ugliness  of  face.  He  liad 
the  good  sense  to  joke  on  iiis  own  peculiar  hard- 
ness of  countenance,  and  one  day  laid  a  wager 
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with  the  Earl  of  CheHlcrfiehi,  lliat  llie  latter  could 
not  produce,  in  all  London,  an  uglier  face  tli.in 
his  own.  The  earl,  after  a  strict  search,  found 
a  woman  in  St  Giles's,  whose  features  were,  at  first 
right,  thought  to  be  as  ill-favoured  as  ihoae  of 
the  master  of  the  revels  ;  but  when  Heidegger 
put  on  the  woman's  hcodHlress,  it  was  uniuiimously 
aduiitted  that  he  had  won  the  wager. 

Jolly,  a  fashionable  tailor  of  the  period,  is  said 
to  have  also  been  rather  conspicuous  by  a  Cara- 
▼aggio  style  of  countenance.  One  day,  when 
presaingly  and  inconveniently  dunning  a  noble 
duke,  his  Grace  exclaimed :  '  1  wiU  not  pay  you, 
till  you  shew  me  an  uglier  man  than  yourself.' 
Jolly  bowed,  retired,  went  home,  and  wrote  ii 
polite  note  to  Heidegger,  stating  that  the  duke 
particularly  wished  to  see  him,  at  a  certain  hour, 
on  the  following  morning.  Heidegger  duly 
attended  ;  the  duke  denied  having  sent  for  him  ; 
but  the  myst«ry  was  unravelled  by  Jolly  making 
his  appearanc«.  The  duke  then  saw  the  joke,  and 
with  laughter  acknowledging  the  conoition  be 
stipulated  was  fulfilled,  paid  the  bill. 

As  might  be  supposed,  Heidegger  was  the  con- 
stant butt  of  the  satirists  and  caricaturists  of  his 
time.  Hogarth  introduces  him  into  several  of  hia 
works,  and  a  weU-known  sketch  of  '  Heidegger 
in  a  RAge,'  attributed  to  Hogarth,  illustrates  a 
remarkable  practic-d  joke  played  upon  the  ma.iter 
of  the  revels.  Tlie  Duke  of  Montague  gave  a 
dinner  at  the  'Devil  Tavern'  to  several  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  who  were  all  in  the  plot,  and 
to  which  Heidegger  was  inxnted.  As  previously 
arranged,  the  bottle  was  passed  round  with  such 
celerity,  that  the  Swiss  became  helplessly  intoxi- 
cated, and  was  removed  to  another  room,  aud 
placed  upon  a  bed,  where  he  soon  fell  into  a  pro- 
foimd  sleep.  A  modeller,  who  was  in  readiness, 
then  took  a  mould  of  his  face,  from  which  a  wax 
mask  was  made.  An  exjiert  mimic  and  actor, 
resembling  Heidegger  in  height  and  figure,  was 
instructed  in  the  part  he  had  to  perform,  and  a 
suit  of  clothes,  exactly  similar  to  that  worn  by  the 
master  of  the  revels  on  public  occasions,  being 
procured,  everything  was  in  readiness  for  the  next 
masquerade.  'The  eventful  evening  having  arrived, 
Geoigo  II.,  who  was  in  the  secret,  being  present, 
Heidegger,  as  soon  as  his  majeety  was  seated, 
ordere»l  the  orchestra  to  play  Qod  Save  (he  King; 
but  his  back  was  no  sooner  turned,  than  his  coun- 
terfeit commanded  the  musicians  to  play  Over  the 
Water  to  Clmrlve.  The  mask,  the  dress,  the  imita- 
tion of  voice  and  attitude,  were  so  perfect,  that 
no  one  suspected  a  trick,  and  all  the  astonished 
courtiers,  not  in  the  plot,  were  thrown  into  a  state 
of  stupid  consternation.  Heidegger  hearing  the 
change  of  music,  ran  to  the  music-gallery,  stamped 
and  raved  at  the  musicians,  accusing  them  of 
dnmkenness,  or  of  a  design  to  ruin  him,  while  the 
king  and  royal  p.-uly  laughed  immoderately.  Wiilo 
Heidegger  stood  in  the  gallery,  Ond  Save  tin  Kin;i 
was  played,  but  when  he  went  among  the  dancers, 
to  see  il'^proper  decorum  were  kept  by  the  company, 
the  counterfeit  stepped  forwa^l,  swore  at  the 
musicians,  and  oskeii :  had  he  not  just  told  them 
to  play  Over  Iht  Jf^ater  to  Charlie  1  A  pause 
ensued,  the  musicians  believing  Heidegger  to  be 
either  dnink  or  mad,  but  as  the  mimic  continued 
his  vocifenitiouB,  Charlie  vraa  played  again.  The 
company  was  by  this  time  in  complete  conforion. 


Suverul  olliccrs  of  the  guards,  who  were  pn-scut, 
believing  a  studied  insult  was  intended  to  the  king, 
and  that  worse  was  to  foUow,  drew  their  swonls, 
and  cries  of  shame  and  treason  resounded  from  all 
sides.  Heidegger,  in  a  violent  rage,  ru.shed  towards 
the  orchestra,  but  he  was  stayed  by  the  Duke  of 
Montague,  who  artfully  whispered  that  the  king 
was  enraged,  and  his  b^t  plan  was  first  to  apologise 
to  the  monarch,  and  then  discluirge  the  drunken 
musicians.  Heidegger  went,  accordingly,  to  the 
circle  immediately  before  the  king,  and  made  a 
humble  apology  for  the  unaccountable  insolence 
of  the  musicians  ;  but  he  had  scarcely  spoken  ere 
the  counterfeit  approaching,  said  in  a  plaintive 
voice:    'Indeed,   sire,   it    is  not   my   fault,   but,' 

Eointing  to  the  real  Heidegger, '  that  devil  in  my 
keaess.'    The  nutster  of  tie  revels,  turning  round 
and  seeing  his  counterpart,  stared,  staggered,  turned 

Eole,  and  nearly  swooned  from  fright.  The  joke 
aving  gone  far  enough,  the  king  ordered  the 
counterfeit  to  unmask ;  and  then  Heidegger's  fear 
turning  into  rage,  he  retired  to  his  private  apartment, 
aud  seating  hiuiself  in  an  arm-chair,  ordered  the 
lights  to  be  extinguisheil,  vowiuj^  he  would  never 
conduct  another  masquerade  unless  the  8urrei)ti- 
tiously-obtaincd  mask  were  immediately  broken 
in  his  presence.  The  mask  was  delivered  up, 
and  Hogarth's  sketch  represents  Heidegger  in 
his  chair,  attended  by  his  porter,  carpenter,  and 
caudlc-suulfer,  the  obnoxious  mask  lying  at  his 
feet. 

Heidegger  gave  grand  entertainments  to  his 
friends ;  the  king  even  condescended  to  visit  him 
in  his  house  at  Bom-Elms.  One  day,  a  di9cus.sion 
t<xjk  place  at  his  tible  as  to  wliich  nation  in  Europe 
had  the  best-founded  claim  to  ingenuity.  After 
various  opinions  h>ul  been  given,  Heidegger  claimed 
that  chamctcr  for  the  Swiss,  appealing  to  himself 
(IS  a  case  in  point  '  I  was,'  said  ue,  '  bom  a  Swiss, 
in  a  country  where,  had  I  continued  to  traul  in 
the  steps  of  my  siiujde  but  honest  forefathers, 
twenty  pounds  a  year  would  have  been  the  utmost 
tli.it  art  or  industry  could  have  procured  me. 
AVith  an  empty  purse,  a  solitary  coat  on  my  back, 
and  almott  two  shirts,  I  arrived  in  England,  and 
by  the  munificence  of  a  generous  prince,  and  the 
liberality  of  a  wealthy  nation,  am  now  at  the  head 
of  a  table,  covered  with  the  deUcacies  of  the  season, 
and  wines  from  different  quarters  of  the  globe ;  I 
am  honoured  with  the  company,  and  enjoy  the 
approbation,  of  the  first  characters  of  the  age,  in 
rank,  learning,  arms,  aud  arts,  with  an  income  of 
five  thousand  pounds  a  year.  Now,  I  defy  any 
Englishman  or  native  of  any  other  country  in 
Europe,  how  highly  soever  he  may  be  gifted,  to  go 
to  Switzerland,  and  raise  such  a  sum  there,  or  even 
to  spend  it' 

AJthough  on  epicure  and  a  wine-bibber,  Heidegger 
lived  to  the  age  of  ninety  years.  He  dieil  on  llie 
4th  of  September  1749,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  Richmond,  in  Surrey.  With  all  his 
faults,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  hj  gave  away 
large  sums  in  charity.  And  in  spite  of  his  pro- 
verbial ugliness — 

'With  a  htmdred  deep  wrinkles  impreised  on  hia 

front, 
Like  a  map  with  a  great  many  riven  opoa  't' — ' 

on  engraving  of  his  face,  taken  from  a  mask  after 
death,   and   inserted   in  Lavatex's  FAyiMynoRtir, 
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jouH  Bom 


exhibits  strong  marks  of  a  benevolent  clm- 
tacter,  and  features  bj  no  means  dijpleasini;  or 
disagToeaUe. 


SEPTEMBER  5. 

St  Alto,  abbot.  St  B«ttiii,  abbot,  709.  St  lAorcnce 
Jattioian,  coofewor,  first  pntrisrch  of  Tcuice,  Hia. 

Bom. — Tommuo  CampaaelU,  pbUogophieiU  wnt«r, 
1563,  StUo  in  Calabrui  ;  Cartliool  Kicbcliea,  celebrated 
Preoeh  ttatesnun,  1585,  Parit ;  Louis  XIV.  of  France, 
1638,  Si  Oermaint;  Jean  Benjamia  Laborde,  mosician 
ud  biatorical  writer,  1734,  Pant;  Robert  Perguason, 
BrottiBh  poet,  1750,  Edinbun/h  ;  Dr  John  DaltoD,  eminent 
chemist,  1 70S,  EacjlafitUi,  Cumberland. 

DiaL — Cstliarioe  Parr,  qaeeo  of  Henry  Till.,  1548  j 
Rlmond  Bonner,  persecnting  bishop,  1509,  Manhaltca 
Prittm  ,-  Mattbew  Stuart,  Earl  of  Jjennox,  regent  of 
SeotUad,  shot  at  Stirling,  1571  ;  Cardinal  da  Perron, 
Malaaman  and  man  of  letters,  1618;  Jean  Francois 
Bcguaid,  comio  poet,  1710,  near  Paris  ;  John  Home, 
author  of  Vouglat,  1808  ;  James  Wyatt,  arcbi(«ct,  1813  ; 
Dr  Patrick  Neill,  author  of  works  on  niitnral  history,  Jtt, 
1851,  Edinhnrgk  ;  l>r  William  Macgillivray,  distinguished 
Batoialiit,  1852,  Aberdem. 

JOHN   HOME. 

The  pntlic  haa  been  morle  pretty  well  acatwinted 
irith  the  history  of  tbe  author  of  Douglas — Low  tlio 
brinj^ing  out  of  hia  play  in  Ediubui^gh,  in  the  year 
1756,  exposed  him  to  censure  among  his  brethren 
in  the  Scotch  Clinrch — how  he  finally  retired  from 
clerical  duty  ujKm  a  pension  granted  him  by  Lord 
Bute — how  he  failed  in  every  other  literary  undcr- 
Uking,  but  spent,  on  the  whole,  a  huppy,  as  well  as 
a  long  life,  in  the  enjoyment  uf  the  friendship  of 
all  the  eminent  men  of  his  dnr.  Home's  tragedy 
is  not  now  looked  njion  as  the  marvel  of  genius 
which  it  once  was  ;  and  yet,  one  would  think, 
there  miut  be  some  peculiar  merit  in  a  play  of 
which  so  many  portions  remain  so  strongly  impressed 
upon  so  many  memories.  The  author  was  acknow- 
lodgc«l,  in  his  lifetime,  to  be  vain  up  to  the  full 
•vera^  of  poets ;  yet  it  was  equally  admitted  regard- 
ing him,  that  he  loved  his  friends  as  warmly  as 
be  loved  himself,  and  was  untiring  in  his  exertions 
for  their  good.  Ilis  vanity  seems  to  hare  been  of 
•  very  inoffensive  kind. 

Sir  Adam  Fei^guson,  the  son  of  Home's  friend, 
Dr  Ferguson,  used  to  relate  an  anecdote  of  the 
Tenerable  dramatist  with  great  comic  effect.  It 
cannot  be  set  forth  in  print  with  nearly  the  same  force, 
but  it  may,  neveilhf-leH:<,  !«;  worthy  of  a  place  in 
this  miscellany,  Mrs  .Siddous,  on  visiting  the 
Edinburgh  theatre,  always  spent  an  (ifti-'iDona  with 
her  wortiiy  friends,  Mr  and  Mrs  Home,  at  their 
Beat  house  in  North  Hanover  Street  (latterly, 
Robertson's  upholstery  warenxim).  On  one  occaaiuu, 
they  were  seated  at  on  early  dinner,  attended  by 
Mr  Home's  old  man-servant  John,  and  a  little 
'lassie,'  whose  usual  place  was  the  kitchen,  and 
who  did  not  as  yet  know  much  about  waiting  at 
t«b1e. 

'  And  what  wiU  you  take  to  drink,  Mrs 
Siddous  ?'  ini|uired  the  host 

'  A  liule  jiorter,'  answered  the  tragedy  queen  in 
her  impressive  voice. 

John,  unobservant  of  the  lady's  wishes,  was 
OlderBd  by  hia  master  to  get  a  little  porter  for  Mis 


Siddons,  and  immediately  left  the  room,  apparently 
to  obtain  the  desired  beverage.  Two  ot  three 
minutes  having  elapsed,  Mr  Home  was  heard 
complaining  to  his  wife  of  John's  absence.  '  My 
dear,  John  is  getting  very  stupid — I  think  we  shall 
have  to  part  with  lixiii.  There  he  has  been  out  of 
the  i>x>m  for  some  minutes,  and  we  are  all  at  a 
stand.'  A  few  more  minutes  passed,  and  Mr  Home's 
patience  vffls  rapidly  ebbing,  notwithstanding  that 
Alls  Siddons  did  oU  in  her  power  to  pat  him  at 
his  ease.  The  absence  of  John,  however,  had 
become  the  subject  of  concentrated  thought  to  the 
company,  when  all  at  once  the  outei^oor  was 
heoid  to  open,  hasty  steps  crossed  the  lobby,  and 
John  presented  himself  in  the  dining-room,  with  a 
flushed  face,  crying:  'I've  foimd  ane,  ma'am  I 
he  's  the  least  I  could  get ! '  Then  emerged  into 
view  a  short,  thick-set  Highlander,  whose  band  of 
ropes  and  leaden  badge  betokened  his  profession, 
but  who  seemed  greatly  bewildered  on  finding 
himself  in  a  gentleman's  dining-room,  surveyed  by 
the  cnriotu  eyes  of  one  of  the  grandest  women  that 
ever  walked  the  earth.  The  truth  flashed  first 
upon  Mrs  Siddons,  who,  unwonted  to  laugh,  was  for 
once  overcome  by  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and 
broke  forth  into  something  like  shouts  of  mirth, 
while  as  yet  Mr  Home  was  but  bemuning  to 
apprehend  what  hia  servant  meant,  and  Mrs  Homo 
had  evidently  not  the  Ica^t  chance  of  ever  under- 
standing it — for  this  lady  was  by  no  means  a  bright 
specimen  of  her  sex,  as  the  second  of  Sir  Adam's 
anecdotes  will  help  to  make  more  clear  to  the 
reader. 

Fallen,  as  Douglas  is  now,  to  the  rank  of  a  second- 
rate  play,  it  is  scarce  possible  for  modem  men  to 
ima^e  tiiat  it  was  once  the  subject  of  enthusiastie 
admiration,  even  beyond  the  limits  of  the  author's 
country.  A  middle-aged  Ekiglislmion  came  to 
Edinburgh  in  the  summ«r  of  1n02,  mainly  fur  tho 
pur)>ose  of  seeing  the  author  of  this,  his  favourite 
tnigedy.  He  found  his  way  to  a  modest  tenement 
in  a  court  otf  the  principal  street  called  Canongate, 
and  tremulously  knocked  at  Uio  door.  A  *  lassie ' 
cume. 

'  Is  Mr  Home  within  f ' 

'Na,  sir.' 

'  Will  he  be  at  home  soon  ? ' 

'  Oh,  na,  sir  ;  he 's  in  the  Hielands.' 

This  was  true — Mr  Home,  attended  by  his  man 
John,  generally  spent  some  weeks  in  the  Highlands 
every  summer. 

'  And  when  will  he  be  at  home  ? ' 

'  I  cauna  tell,  sir  ;  and  John 's  awa'  too— I 
suppose  you  had  better  come  in  and  sec  Mrs 
Home,' 

'  Oh,  then,  Mrs  Home  is  not  gone  1  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  her  for  a  few  minutes.'  He  reflected 
that,  next  to  seeing  a  poet,  was  seeing  a  poet's  luve. 
She  must  doubtless  be  a  very  interesting  woman. 
So  he  sent  in  his  card,  with  a  message  stating  that 
he  hod  come  to  Edinburgh  almost  on  purpose  to 
see  Mr  Home — and  would  the  ludy  be  so  ooliging 
OS  allow  hiui  a  few  minutes'  conversation  ?  He 
was  presently  ushered  in,  when  he  bvheld  a  withered 
old  lady,  witli  her  head  wrai>ped  up  in  flaimel,  -md 
looking  in  the  l:ist  stage  of  stiipidity  and  decrepi- 
tude. She  had  a  little  hot  wme  and  water  in  a 
tumbler  beside  her,  and  was  engaged  in  grating  into 
it  a  few  grains  of  nutmeg,  such  being  her  oniinary 
•olacemcnt  after  an  early  dinner.     The  heart  of  tba 
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ardent  Douglassomaniac  Bank  witliin  him,  but  lie 
niust«re<l  strength  to  engage  in  conversation  with 
the  old  lady,  whom  he  found  sadly  deficient  in 
knowledge  regarding  matters  of  the  day,  and,  indeed, 
hardly  able  to  converse  at  all,  time  having  mado 
havoc  of  the  few  facultiea  she  once  possessed. 
After  trying  her  with  various  topics,  he  came  upon 
one  which  liad  lati^ly  btsen  itt  great  vogue — the 
peace  concluded  with  Franc*. 

'  Oh,  yea,  I  've  heard  o'  the  peace.  Ay,  it  'a 
come  at  last' 

'  It  must  make  a  groat  change  in  many  things,' 
said  the  Englishman  ;  '  we  may  all  be  thankful  for 
it.  England  will  be  able  to  breathe  again,  niadum.' 
The  old  lady  paiLsed — she  had  nut  a  single  idea  in  her 
head,  but  sue  naturally  ftdt  the  necessity  of  saying 
Bomething.  So  she  asked,  in  the  slow  deliberate 
manner  of  old  paralytic  people  :  '  Do  yoti  thinJc,  sir, 
it  tfill  maJ^  oay  difference  m  Iht  price  o'  nitmugt  ? ' 
Hereupon,  the  lion-hunting  Englishman,  it  is  said, 
uttered  n  hasty  expres.«ion  unsuitable  for  print, 
bade  the  lady  a  hasty  adieu,  and  made  the  best  of 
his  way  Imck  to  his  hotel,  whence  ha  next  day  set 
out  for  England. 

BANBURY   AND   ITS   BEMARKABLES. 

The  TalUr  for  September  6,  1710,  gives  a 
jocular  account  of  an  EcclesiattiaU,  ThermomcleT, 
which  hod  been  iuvented  for  testing  the  degrees 
of  zeal  of  particular  places  in  behalf  of  tlio  church. 
The  writer  states  that  the  town  of  Banbury,  Oxfonl- 
shiie,  which  hod  been  singled  out  by  Dr  Fuller 
a  century  before  for  its  cakes  and  seal,  proved  itself 
by  'the  glass,'  L  e.,  the  above-mentioned  ther- 
mometer, to  be  still  characterisetl  in  a  marked 
manner  by  the  latter  peculiarity.  It  may  be  sus- 
pected that  Banbury  at  that  time  equally  main- 
tained its  ancient  distinction  in  respect  of  cakes, 
for  the  town  is  still  noted  for  this  article,  insomuch 
that  they  ore  exported  to  the  most  distant  parts 
of  the  world,  one  baker  alone  in  1839  disposing  of 
]39,r)0O  twopenny  ones.  However  this  may  be, 
we  find  that,  in  the  days  of  Fuller,  the  material 
things  which  the  town  was  remarkable  for  were — 
veal,  chccic,  and  caJces ;  while  it  Ls  not  less  certain, 
that  in  the  abstract  article  zeal,  Banbury  w;is 
also  notable.  Tliereby  hangs  a  jest.  When  Phile- 
mon Holland  was  printing  his  English  edition  of 
Camden's  Britannia,  he  added  to  the  author's  state- 
ment of  Banbury  being  famous  for  cheese,  the 
words  '  cakes  and  ale ;  and  so  it  was  passing 
through  the  press,  when,  Mr  Oiraden  coming  in, 
ond  seeing  the  cluinge,  thinking  'ale'  a  somewhat 
disrespectful  reference,  substituted  for  it  the  word 
'  zeal,  Very  unluckil v,  as  it  provetl,  for  the  Puritins, 
who  abounded  in  tfie  town,  were  greatly  ollended 
by  the  allusion,  and  so  more  was  lost  than  gained 
by  the  change. 

Modem  research  has  not  failed  to  discover  the 
early  traces  of  the  extreme  PuritaniBm  of  Banburv. 

TTie  advent  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  power  brouglit 
eyil  days  to  the  Roman  Catholics;  and  in  1571, 
Mr  Anthony  Cope,  of  Hunwell,  a  zeidous  Puritan, 
woa  chosen  parliamentary  representative  for  the 
liorough  by  its  eighteen  electors,  an  office  which 
he  filled  fiir  upwards  of  thirty  years.  The  Rev. 
Thomas  Bracehridge,  an  eminent  Puritan  divine, 
wa«  also  at  this  time  vicar  of  Banburv,  and  was 
euspended  by  the  bishop  in  1590,  fur  cLenouncing 
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that  usurpation  of  power  in  ecclesiastical  matters 
which  moat  of  the  'rudors  were  so  fond  of  taking 
on  tliemsi-lves.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
hiid  the  foundation  of  those  principles  of  Puritanism 
which  displayed  themselves  in  Banbury,  towards 
the  close  of  the  reign  in  question,  and  which  Mr 
Johnson  describes  as  follows  : 

'  From  the  date  of  the  execution  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex — ^the  lost  and  best-beloved  favourite  of  the 
queen — an  event  which  took  place  in  1601,  the 
active  mind  of  EliTobeth  became  seriously  impaired, 
and  the  transaction  of  public  business  was  dis- 
agreeable and  irksome.  "The  oppressed  and  conse- 
quently dissatisfied  adherents  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  taking  advantage  of  this  altered  state  of 
things,  began  to  wax  bolder  in  the  expression  of 
their  opinions.  Under  the  strict  rule  of  the 
PuriUins,  the  shows  and  pageants  had  been  sup- 
pressed, and  an  attempt  wa-s  now  made  by  the 
Catholics  to  revive  thera.  The  dresses  were  pro- 
cured, the  characters  rehearsed,  and  a  day  fixed 
for  the  performance  in  Banbury.  The  procession 
of  the  performers  hod  reached  the  high  cross,  and 
the  actors  were  engaged  in  the  prologue  of  the 
play,  when  a  counter-demonstration  issued  from 
Hi^li  Street,  and  a  collision  ensued  between  the 
excited  partisans  of  the  conflicting  creeds.  A 
regular  melee  is  descrilied  as  having  taken  place  ; 
but  the  supporters  of  the  reformed  doctrines, 
having  both  numbers  and  the  law  upon  their  side, 
seem  eventually  to  have  had  the  best  of  the  fray. 
Having  succeeded  in  driving  their  antagonists  out 
of  the  town,  the  rage  of  the  populace  took  a  new 
direction.  Hammers  and  pickaxes  were  procured, 
and  the  "goodly  cross,"  the  symbol  of  the  faith  of 
the  Roman-Catholic  world,  was  strewed  in  ruins 
through  the  Horse  Fair.  ...  So  thorough  was 
the  work  of  destruction,  that  a  writer  of  the  time 
compares  the  state  in  wliich  the  crosses  were  left — 
for  tnere  were  at  least  four  of  them — to  the  stumps 
of  trees  when  the  trunks  are  cut  down,  or  to  the 
conveniences  by  a  roadside  inn,  to  aid  a  lazy 
horseman  in  mounting  to  the  saddle.  To  the 
church  the  crowd  repaired  next,  and  worked  their 
frantic  will  upon  the  stately  temple.  The  magni- 
ficent windows  of  stained  glass  were  shivered  to 
atoms,  as  savouring  too  strongly  of  idoLitir,  and 
the  statuary  and  sculpture  mutilated  and  defaced 
by  the  hands  of  those  insensible  to  forms  of  beauty. 
Corbet  charges  the  rioters  with  not  having  loft  the 
leg  or  arm  of  an  apostle,  and  says  that  the  names 
of  the  churchwardens  were  the  only  inscriptions 
to  be  seen  upon  the  walls. 

'  The  reputed  sanctity  of  manners  drew  upon 
the  town  tiie  cutting  sarcasms  of  the  wits  of  the 
age.  The  "rare  Ben  Jonson,"  in  his  comedy  of 
liartholomnc  Fair,  represents  one  of  his  characters, 
"  Zeal-o'-the-Land  Bu.\v,"  as  a  Banbury  baker,  who 
had  abandoned  the  dough-tub  and  oven  for  the 
more  lucrative  avocation  of  "  seeing  >-isions  and 
dreaming  dreams."  Braithwaitc,  in  his  DrwJten 
BarnaJnfM  Four  Journeys,  lefexa  to  the  town  in  tiM 
well-known  stniin : 

"  To  Banbury  came  I,  0  profauo  one  I 
There  I  saw  a  Puritans  ouo 
Hanging  o(  his  cat  on  Monday, 
For  kiUiog  of  a  mouse  oo  Sunday." 

Tlie  same  writer,  in  Ids  Strappado  for  tht  Dml, 
colls  Bradford  iu  Vorkahire,  the  "Bonburjr  of  Uw 
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North,"  and  says  that  it  also  ia  famoua  for  its 
"  twanging  ale,  zeal,  cakes,  and  cheese."  Richard 
Corbet,  Bubsequently  bishop  of  Oxford,  in  his  Ittr 
BoTcaU  thus  refers  to  the  walks  in  and  around 
Banbury  church : 

"  If  not  for  God's,  for  Mr  Whateley's  sake, 
IjCVcI  the  walks  ;  supposo  these  pitfalls  make 
Him  sprain  a  lecture,  or  displace  a  joint 
In  his  long  prayer,  or  in  his  fifteenth  point" ' 

This  WUliam  Whatcley  was  an  eminent  Puritan 
divine,  of  the  Richard-Baxter  school,  who  succeeded 
to  the  vicarage  in  ICIO,  and  held  the  office  for 
about  thirty  years.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Wells, 
another  clergj'man  holding  similar  views,  was 
inducted  to  the  vicarage  in  1648,  and  held  the 
office  until  1662,  when,  on  '  Black  Bartholomew,' 
he  threw  the  emoluments  of  his  living  to  the 
winds,  and  preached  his  farewell  sermon  from  the 
words, '  And  now,  behold,  I  go  bound  in  the  sjiirit 
to  Jerusalem,  not  knowing  the  things  which  shall 
befall  me  there.' 

Sir  WUliam  Davenant,  in  his  comedy  TKt  Witt, 
in  speaking  of  a  certain  lady,  says : 

'  She  ia  more  devout 
Than  a  weaver  of  Banbury,  that  hopes 
To  entice  heaven,  by  singing,  to  nuke  him  lord 
Of  twenty  looms.' 

The  following  lines  of  Thomas  JorcLin,  in  his 
Boyal  Arbor  of  Loyal  Potrie,  may  have  had  some 
Inference  to  the  doings  already  mentioned  : 

'  Tliey  j>luckt  commnnion-tables  down, 
A^d  broke  our  painted  elossea ; 

They  threw  oar  altars  to  the  ground. 
And  tumbled  down  the  crosses. 

They  set  up  Cromwell  and  his  heir — 
The  Lorn  ami  Lady  C'laypolc — 

Because  they  hated  common-prayer. 
The  organ,  and  the  May-polo.' 

Most  persons  who  have  a  feeling  fur  the  litcra- 
lure  of  their  early  years,  will  liuncnt  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  cross  of  Banbury,  the  locality  of  the 
famous  nurseiy  rhyme : 

•  Ride  a  cock-horse  to  Banbury  Cross, 
To  sec  a  black  lady  ride  on  a  white  horse. 
Rings  on  her  lingers  and  bells  on  her  toes, 
Th)^  she  may  have  muaic  wherever  she  goes.' 
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Bl  rambo  of  Nilria,  abbot,  385,  St  Mancoliodas, 
blibop  of  Lutk,  487.  Bt  Eloulhcrius,  abbot,  about  fi85. 
B(  B«ga  or  Bees,  virgia,  7th  ccnturjr. 

Pvm. — Dr  Robort  Whytt,  ominent  medical  writer, 
J..  .    ...  .       . 

1.  XIIL.  872  ;  Jean  Baptinte  Colbert, 

cti^~... — : v..  »f  finance  to  LoniaXIV.,  1083;  Bishop 

BdiBvnd  <jlbi0D,  ni».  Hath:  Sir  John  Fielding,  noUble 
poUw  miKiitntte,  1780,  BromplJ>n,  LonrU/n ;  0«orge 
Alexander  8t«Tcni,  song  and  burlesqoe  writer,  1784  ; 
Loois  Peter  Anqaetil,  historical  writer,  1 808 ;  Dr 
TlONimni  Knox,  mticclliineoiu  writor,  1821,  T^mbridyt  ; 
Joha  Bird  Sumner,  urchbithop  of  Canterbury,  aotbor  of 
JtMvnb  of  Creation,  nnd  other  work*,  18G2. 
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TUE   STRATFORD   JXTBILEE,    OR   SHAKSPBABE 
COMMEMORATION    FESTIVAL   IN   17«. 

On  Wednesday,  the  6th  of  September  1769, 
and  two  following  days,  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in 
Warwieksliirc,  witnessed  a  succession  of  fcstivitiea 
such  as  seldom  befall  in  an  English  country  town. 
The  object  of  these  remarkable  doings  was  the 
commemoration  of  the  great  Shakapeare,  whose 
remains,  upwards  of  a  himdred  and  lifty  years 
before,  had  been  deposited  in  the  chancel  of  the 
parish  church  of  this  his  native  place.  To  the 
scarcely  less  famous  earponent  of  the  national 
dramatist,  the  celebrated  actor,  David  Garrick, 
belongs  the  credit,  such  as  it  is,  of  having  devised 
this  festive  ceremonial,  which,  from  the  novelty  as 
well  as  popularity  of  the  scheme,  created  an 
immense  sensation  throughout  the  kingdom.  The 
idea  had  been  suggested  to  him  by  a  request  con- 
veyed from  the  corporation  of  Stratfora,  that  he 
would  honour  them  by  becoming  a  burgess,  and 
accepting  of  the  freedom  of  the  town.  Having 
intiraatea  his  willingness  to  do  so,  the  freedom  of 
the  borough  was,  in  May  of  this  year,  presented  to 
him  in  an  elegant  box,  made  out  of  the  famous 
mulberry-tree  which  Shakspeare  himself  bad 
planted,  but  which,  a  short  tune  previously,  had 
been  cut  down  by  its  proprietor,  a  splenetic 
clergjTTian,  who,  in  addition  to  this  act  of 
Vandalism,  had  also  pulled  down  the  house  in 
which  Shakspeare  lived.  Vanity  and  enthusiasm 
alike  stimulating  Garrick,  he  now  set  himself 
arduously  to  work  in  the  carrying  out  of  tha 
idea  which  he  Imd  conceived,  and  in  its  accom- 
plishment ho  was  aided  by  the  zealous  co-operation 
both  of  the  authorities  of  the  town  of  Stratford, 
and  the  most  influential  personages  in  point  of 
rank  and  distinction  in  the  realm.  The  most 
extensive  preparations  were  made  for  the  proper 
celebration  of  the  festival ;  crowds  of  persons  from 
all  parts  of  England  pressed  forward  to  be  present 
on  the  occasion,  and  the  eventful  morning  at  length 
dawned.  The  newspopers  and  magazines  of  tha 
day  have  detailed  at  considerable  length  the  events 
which  took  place,  and  from  these  we  nave  compiled 
the  following  narrative. 

On  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  at  five  o'clock, 
the  proceedings  were  inaoguratcu  by  a  serenade 
performed  through  the  streets  by  a  band  of 
musicians  and  singers  from  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 
Several  guns  were  then  fired,  and  the  magistrates 
assembled  about  eight  o'clock  in  one  of  the  principal 
streets.  A  public  breakfast  was  prepared  in  the 
new  town-hall  at  nine,  presided  over  by  Mr 
Garrick  as  steward,  who,  previous  to  the  reception 
of  the  general  company,  was  formally  waited  on 
by  the  mayor  and  coinporation  of  Stratford,  and 
presented  with  a  medallion  of  Shakspeare,  carved 
on  a  piece  of  the  famous  mulberry-tree,  and  richly 
set  in  gold.  At  breakfast,  favours  in  honour  of  tha 
great  dramatist  were  universally  worn  by  ladies  oa 
well  as  gentlemen,  and  the  assemblage  numl)ered 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  aristocracy  amid  its 
guests.  This  entertainment  having  been  concluded, 
the  company  proceeded  to  the  church,  where  tha 
oratorio  of  Jttdith  was  performed  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Dr  Amc.  A  procession,  with  music, 
le<l  by  Mr  Garrick,  was  then  formed  from  tha 
church  to  the  amphitheatre,  a  wooden  building 
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erected  for  the  occfusion  on  the  bauk  of  the  Avon, 
eonstructed  after  the  manner  of  the  Rotunda  at 
B-anclngh,  in  the  form  of  an  octagon,  with  a  roof 
supported  by  eight  pillars,  and  elegantly  painted 


ntid  gilded.  Hero  dinner  was  ser\'ed  up  at  three 
o'clock,  and  a  suitable  interval  having  elapsed,  a 
musical  jwrformance  took  place,  at  which  several 
songs,  chiefly  written  by  Oarrick,  were  received 
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with  the  greatest  applause  by  the  audience.  One 
of  tliese,  which  was  greatly  commended  for  its 
liveliness  and  spirit,  is  nere  inserted ; 

THB  WARWICKSHIRB  LAD. 

Ye  Warwickshire  lads,  and  ye  lassos. 
See  what  at  oiu-  jubilee  passes ; 
Come,  revel  away,  rejoice,  and  be  glad, 
For  the  lad  of  all  lads,  was  a  Warwickshire  lad, 
Warwickshire  lad. 
All  be  elad. 
For  the  lad  of  all  Uds,  was  a  Warwickshire  lad. 

Be  proud  of  the  charms  of  your  county. 
Where  nature  has  lavished  her  bounty. 
Where  much  she  has  given,  and  some  to  l>e  B])ar'd, 
For  the  bard  of  all  bards,  was  a  Warwickshire  bard, 
Warwickshire  bard. 
Never  pair' d. 
For  the  bard  of  all  b.irds,  was  a  Warwickshire  bard. 

Each  shire  has  its  different  pleasures. 
Each  shire  has  its  diflerent  treasures. 
But  to  rare  Warwickshire,  all  must  submit, 
For  the  wit  of  all  wits,  was  a  Warwickshire  wit, 
Warwickaliire  wit. 
How  lie  writ ! 
For  the  wit  of  all  wits,  was  a  Warwickshire  wit 

Old  Ben,  Thomas  Otway,  John  Dryden, 
And  half  a  score  more  we  take  pride  in. 
Of  famous  Will  Cougreve  we  Iwast  too  the  skill. 
But  the  Will  of  all  Wills,  was  a  Warwickshire  Will, 
Warwickshire  Will, 
Matchless  still, 
For  the  Will  of  all  WiUs,  was  a  Warwickshiro  WiU. 

Our  Shakspcare  compared  is  to  no  man. 
Nor  Frenchman,  nor  Grecian,  nur  Roman, 
Their  swans  arc  all  geese,  t«  the  .\von's  sweat  swao, 
And  the  man  of  all  men,  was  a  Wanvickshirc  nuui, 
Warwickshiro  man, 
Avon's  swan, 
And  the  man  of  all  meo,  was  a  Warwickshire  man. 

As  ven'son  is  very  invitinc. 
To  steal  it  our  bard  took  delight  in, 
To  make  his  fi-ienrla  merry,  he  never  was  lag, 
For  the  woe  of  all  wags,  was  a  Warniukshiro  Wag, 
Warwiekshu^  wag. 
Ever  brag. 
For  the  wig  of  all  wags,  was  >  Warwickaliire  yna. 


There  never  was  seen  such  a  creature. 
Of  all  she  was  worth  ho  robbed  Nature  ; 
He  took  all  her  smiles,  and  he  took  all  her  grief, 
And  the  thief  of  all  thieves,  was  a  Warwickshire 
thief, 

Warwickshire  thief, 
He  "s  the  chief. 
For  the  thief  of  all  thieves,  waa  a  Warwickshire 
thief. 

A  grand  boll  commenced  in  the  amphitheatre  in 
tho  evening,  and  was  kept  up  till  tliree  o'clock 
neit  morning.  In  front  of  the  building,  an  ambi- 
tious transparency  was  oxliibitcd,  repre-sentina 
Time  leading  Shakspeare  to  iiumortality,  witn 
Tragedy  on  one  side,  and  Comedy  on  the  other. 
A  general  Ulumination  took  place  in  tho  town, 
along  with  a  brilliant  di.iplny  of  fireworks,  under 
the  management  of  Mr  An;^elo.  The  next  morning 
was  ushered  in  like  the  former  by  firing  of  cannon, 
serenading,  nnd  ringing  of  bells.  A  public  break- 
fast was  again  served  in  the  town-hall,  and  at 
eleven  o'clock  the  company  repaired  to  the  amphi- 
theatre, to  hear  performed  Qarrick's  Shakspeare  Ode, 
which  he  had  composed  for  the  dedication  of  tlie 
town-liall,  and  placing  there  a  statue  of  the  grtmt 
biml  pre-sented  W  Oarrick  to  the  corporation.  AVe 
quote  the  gnindilcxjuent  language  of  B^wwell,  tho 
oiographer  of  .lohnson,  regarding  this  production. 

'The  performance  of  the  Dedication  Ode  was 
noble  and  alfecting :  it  was  like  an  exhibition  in 
Athens  or  Rome.  The  whole  audience  wore  fixed 
in  the  most  earnest  attention  ;  and  1  do  lM?lieve, 
that  if  one  had  attempted  to  di>iturb  the  j>orfurm- 
ance,  he  would  have  been  in  donger  of  lii.i  life. 
Oarrick,  in  the  front  of  the  orchestra,  filial  with 
the  first  musicians  of  the  nation,  with  Dr  Ame  at 
their  head,  and  inspux-d  with  an  awl'ul  elevation  of 
soul,  while  he  looked  &om  time  to  time  at  the 
venerable  statue  of  ShakBpcare,  appe.aretl  more  than 
himself.  While  he  repeated  the  ode,  and  saw  the 
various  passions  and  feelings  which  it  contains 
fully  transfused  into  all  around  him,  he  s<>emed  in 
ecstasy,  and  gave  ua  the  idea  of  a  mortal  trans- 
foniied  into  a  demigod,  as  we  rvud  in  the  pagan 
mythology.' 

The  statue  of  Shak.^itenrc,  above  rderred  to, 
was  laiBod  iu  a  conspicuous  position  above  tho 
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assembled  company,  and  Garrick,  we  arc  told,  was 
stationed  in  the  centre  of  the  orchestra,  ilressed  in 
a  brovni  suit,  richly  embroidered  with  gold  lace, 
with  Im  Bteward'fl  wand  of  the  mulberry-wood  in 
his  hand,  and  the  medallion,  presented  him  by  the 
corporation,  suspended  from  his  breast.  Oxvr  space 
does  not  permit  us  to  transcribe  hero  the  Dedication 
Ode.  which  is  a  piece  of  considerable  length. 
Declaimed  by  Garrick,  with  the  airs  and  choruses 
Bet  to  music  by  Ame,  and  performed  under  the 
perBonal  direction  of  that  gifted  composer,  it  must 
have  formed  the  most  attractive  part  of  the  jubilee 
feetivitiea.  On  its  completion,  its  autlior  stood  up 
and  delivered  a  eulogium  on  Shakspeare,  in  which 
the  enemies  of  the  dramatist  (if  he  had  any)  were 
called  on  to  state  anything  which  they  knew  to  his 
prejudice.  Upon  this,  King,  the'  celebrated  come- 
dian, ascended  to  the  orchestra,  and  in  the  character 
of  a  vtacaroni,  the  reigning  type  of  fop  of  the  day, 
commenced  a  denunciatory  attack  on  Shokspcorc, 
as  an  ill-bred  uncultivated  fellow,  who  made  people 
Iftugh  or  cry  as  he  thought  proper — in  short,  quite 
unsuited  for  the  refinement  of  tlie  present  age.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  a  highly-amusing  exhibition, 
though  many  of  the  audience,  unable  to  understand 
a  joke,  and  believing  it  a  real  onslaught  upon 
Shakspeare,  testified  visibly  their  dissatisfaction. 
An  epilogue  addressed  to  the  ladies,  and  delivered 
by  Gamck,  closed  this  part  of  the  ceremonial. 
Which  did  not  terminate  without  a  mishap — the 
composure  of  the  meeting  being  unexpectedly 
disturbed  by  the  giving  way  of  a  number  of  the 
benches  on  which  the  audience  sat,  with  a  terrible 
crash.  A  nobleman  was  at  the  some  time  hurt 
by  the  faUing  of  a  door,  but  fortunately  no  one 
nceived  any  serious  detriment 

The  remainder  of  ITiursday  was,  like  the  previous 
^y  ai>..nt  in  dining,  listening  to  a  concert,  and 
wr  liimiuations  and  fireworks.    At  mid- 

ni;,'  ticed  a  grand  masquerade,  said  to  have 

been  one  of  the  finest  entertainments  of  the  kind 
ever  witnessed  in  Britain.  Three  ladies,  we  are 
informed,  who  personated  Macbeth's  witches,  and 
another,  who  appeared  as  Dame  Quickly,  excited 
uuivenol  admiration.  An  Oxford  gentlemim 
MBumod,  with  great  eifect,  the  character  of  Lord 
Qgleby  ;  but  a  person  dressed  as  the  Devil  gave 
inexpressilile  offence !  One  individual,  whose 
costume  attracted  special  attention,  was  James 
Bo8well,al  really  referred  to,  whom  the  accompanj'ing 
engraving  represent*  as  he  appeanxl  at  the  Str.it- 
ford  jubilee  moMjuenule,  in  the  chnnicter  of  an 
onned  chief  of  Corsica  an  island  of  wliich  he  had 
publiahcd  an  account,  and  regarvling  which  he  had, 
OS  his  countrymen  in  the  north  would  say,  '  a  bee 
in  his  bonnet.'  The  dress  consisted  of  a  short, 
dark-coloured  coat  of  coarse  cloth,  scarlet  waist- 
coat and  breeches,  and  block  spalteniiishes,  and  a 
cap  of  block  cloth,  liearing  on  its  front,  cmbroiilcrcd 
in  '  :  '  IT*,  Viva  la  Liuebta,  and  on  it.i  aide 
A  r  and  cockade.     The  device  was  in 

all  • '•  nf  the  Corsicans  for  national 

in  iii-ral  Paoli,  Boswcll's  friend. 

Ou  .  ut  was  sewed  a  Moor's  head, 

thr  1'  t  I  ('  ; -na,  surrounded  with  branches  of 
laiin  I.  Ml  )'. ii mil  wore  also  a  cartridge-pouch, 
into  which  was  stuck  n  stiletto,  and  on  his  left  side 
•  finUA.  A  mtuket  w.ts  slung  acro-ss  his  shoulder, 
and  his  hair,  whir li  was  uiijKiwdertd,  hung  plnilcd 
down  liis  neck,  uudiug  in  a  knot  of  blue  nbbons. 


In  his  right  hand  he  carried  a  long  vine  staff,  with 
a  bird  curiously  carved  at  the  upper  end,  as  'cmble- 
maticid  of  the  sweet  bard  of  Avon.'  Ho  wore  no 
mask,  saying  that  it  wa-s  not  proper  for  a  gallant 
Coiaican.     In  this  character  he  also  delivered  a 


JtLXB  BOSWELt,   AT  TILE  STRATFORD  JtHULKB,   1769. 
raOM  TBI  LOXOON  MAOAZUTK. 

poetical  address,  sufficiently  grandiose  and  Caraby. 
scan,  on  the  united  subjects  of  Corsica  and  the 
Stratford  jubilee.  Tliero  can  be  no  doubt,  as  Mr 
Croker  remarks,  tliat  poor  Bor.zy  made  a  ssu\  fool 
of  himself,  lioth  on  this  and  other  occasions  during 
the  jubilee,  and  would  have  done  well  to  have 
followe<l  the  advice  of  his  blunt-9}Kiken  Mentor,  'to 
clear  his  head  of  Corsica.'  During  his  slay  at 
Stratford,  he  is  said  to  have  gone  almut  with  the 
words  Corsica  Bosweli,  printed  in  large  letters 
outside  his  hat,  that  no  one  roiglit  remain  in 
ignorance  of  the  presence  of  so  illustrious  a  per- 
sonage. 

On  the  masquerade  Tevellcn  awaking  from  their 
shmibers  on  the  following  day  (Friday),  they  found 
a  deluge  of  rain,  which  had  continued  uniutermit- 
teilly  from  the  previous  night,  de-scending  on  the 
town  of  Stmlford.  All  prospect,  therefore,  of 
cari-jing  out  the  projiosed  Shaksiieare  jiogeant,  in 
whiili  the  principal  ctmracters  in  his  plays  were  to 
have  been  reurescutcd  in  a  triumphal  procession, 
al  fraco,  witn  chariots,  banners,  and  all  proper 
ailjunct'i,  was  rcndereil  hoj)clcss,  Tliere  was,  how- 
ever, a  jubilee  hotne-nice,  which  was  well  attended, 
though  the  aninials  were  up  to  theii  knuoa  is 
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water.  In  the  cveniiif'  another  jjinind  ball  took 
place  in  the  town-liull,  in  which  the  graceful 
minuet-dancing  of  Mrs  Qarrick,  who  in  her  youth 
had  been  a  distinguished  Terppichorean  performer 
on  the  London  stage,  won  the  highest  encomiums. 
The  assembly  broke  up  at  four  o'clock  on  Saturday 
morning,  and  so  ended  the  Stratford  jubilee. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  this  festive  cele- 
bration aid  not  escape  satire  and  animadversion, 
both  before  and  after  the  event ;  the  jealousy  felt 
against  its  author,  Garrick,  being  sufficient  to  call 
forth  many  pungent  attacks.  In  the  Devil  on  Two 
Slich,  Footfi  intro<luced  the  following  sarcastic 
description :  '  A  jubilee,  as  it  hath  lately  appeared, 
is  a  public  invitation,  circulated  and  titled  by 
puffing,  to  go  post  without  horses,  to  an  obscure 
borough  without  representatives,  goveme<l  by  a 
mayor  and  aldermen  who  are  no  magistrates,  to 
celebrate  a  great  poet,  whose  own  works  have 
made  him  immortal,  by  an  ode  \rithout  poetry, 
music  without  mclodj-,  dinners  without  \^ctuals', 
and  lodpngs  without  beds ;  a  masquerade  where 
half  the  people  appeared  barefaced,  a  horse-race  up 
to  the  kjieea  in  water,  fireworks  extingiiiEhed  as 
soon  as  they  were  lighted,  and  a  gingerbread  amphi- 
theatre, wmch,  like  a  house  of  cards,  tumbled  to 
pieces  as  soon  as  it  was  linishcd.'  Other  squibs 
appeared  in  the  form  of  parodies  and  epigrams ; 
and  also  a  farce,  entitlea  The  Stratford  JiMUe, 
intended  to  have  been  performed  at  Foote's  theatre, 
in  the  Haymarket,  but  which,  though  printed  and 
published,  seems  to  have  never  been  placed  on  the 
tx>ards.  Strictures  of  a  different  description  were 
passed  on  the  whole  festival  by  cert^iin  of  the 
mhabitonta  of  Stratford,  who  imputed  the  violent 
rains  which  fell  during  the  jubilee  to  the  judgment 
of  Heaven  on  such  impious  demonstration.^.  This 
circumstance  may  recall  to  some  of  our  readers  the 
worthy  minister  of  Leith,  recorded  by  Hugh  ilillir 
in  his  SchooU  and  Sdioolmcuters,  who  ascribed  the 
great  fire  in  Edinburgh  in  1824,  to  the  Musical 
Festival  which  hod  a  short  time  previously  been 
celebrated  there  1 

In  the  month  of  October  following  the  Stratford 
jubilee,  the  Sliokspeare  pageant  devised  by  Qarrick, 
but  the  representation  of  which  had  been  prevented 
by  the  unfavourable  weather,  was  brought  out  by 
turn  with  great  magnificence  and  success  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  and  nad  a  run  of  nearly  a  hundred 
nights.  On  the  6th  of  September  in  the  ensuing 
year,  the  anniversary  of  the  ceremonial  was  cele- 
brated at  Stratford  with  great  festivity  ;  but  the 
custom  seems  afterwards  to  have  fallen  into  deauc- 
tude,  and  no  further  public  commemoration  of  our 
great  national  poet  was  att^^mpted  in  the  place 
of  his  birth  for  upwards  of  fifty  years.  At  last,  in 
1824,  the  Shaksj)eare  Club  was  established,  and  an 
annual  celebration  in  his  honour  appointed  to  be 
held  on  the  23d  of  April,  the  (erroneously)  assumed 
day  of  his  birth,*  and  which  we  know,  upon  good 
evidence,  to  have  been  that  of  his  death.  Under 
the  auspices  of  this  association,  a  splendid  gala, 
after  the  manner  of  the  jubilee  of  1769,  was  con- 
ducted in  Stratford,  on  23d  April  1627  and  two 
following  days.  A  similarly  magnificent  com- 
memoration took  place  in  1830,  when,  among  other 
festive  ceremonies,  an  ode,  written  for  the  occasion 
by  Mt  Alaric  A.  Watts,  was  recited,  and  «  series  of 
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dramatic  performances  exhibited,   iu   wliich    tlie 

Srincipal  characters  were  sustained  by  Mr  Charles 
!ean.  At  the  celebration  in  1836,  an  oration  was 
delivered  in  the  theatre  by  Mr  George  Jones,  the 
American  tragedian,  and  in  1837  by  Mr  Sheridan 
Knowles.  A  memorial  theatre,  including  a  library 
and  picture  gallery,  the  foundation  stone  of  which 
was  laid  in  1877,  has  been  erected  at  Stratford  for 
the  occasional  celebration  of  the  poet's  birthday, 
and  for  the  representii^ion  of  his  plays. 

The  Shakspcare  jubilee  was  the  first  of  those 
commeniorative  fe.'stivals  which  have  since  become 
so  familiar  to  all  of  us.  In  1785,  a  grand  musical 
celebration  took  place  in  Wcstniin.ster  Abbey  in 
honour  of  Handel.  Centenary  festivities  were  per- 
formed in  nearly  every  part  of  the  world,  in  honour 
of  Uobert  Burns,  in  Jann.iry  1859.  Although  the 
16th  August  was  Sir  Walter  Scott's  real  birthday, 
for  various  reasons  his  centenary  was  celebrated  on 
0th  August  1871,  with  great  enthusiasm  in  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  Dundee,  and  Dumfries. 
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St  Bei^a  or  Reine,  virgin  and  martyr,  3d  centorf. 
St  ErurliuB,  bishop  of  Orleans,  confessor,  about  340. 
St  Grimonia  or  Geruinno,  virgin  and  lunrtjr.  St  Kunan, 
first  liinhop  of  liaphoc,  in  Ireland.  St  Cloud,  confessor, 
660.  St  Miulelbertfi,  virgin,  about  705.  Soiats  Alchmund 
aad  Ttlberht,  oonfeuors,  8tb  centurj. 

J)om. — Queen  Elimbeth  of  England,  1533,  Grem- 
urkh ;  Thomas  Erpeniu.i,  celebrated  orientalist,  1584, 
Gorcum,  Holland  ;  Louis  de  Bourbon,  Prince  de  Condi, 
great  commnndur,  1621,  Parit ;  George  Louis,  Coont  do 
BoObo,  distingni.sbcd  naturaliiit,  1707,  Monthard,  Bur- 
gundy;  Dr  Samuel  Johnson,  lexicographer  and  author, 
1709,  LichJUld;  Arthur  Young,  ogricoltural  writer, 
1741. 

Died. — Emperor  Frederick  IV.  of  Qermanf,  1493, 
Vienna  ;  Cardinal  GuiJo  BcntiTOglio,  hirtorionl  writer, 
1644,  Romt;  Captain  Porteoas,  murdered  by  the  Edin- 
burgh mob,  1730  ;  Dr  John  Armstrong,  author  of  Tht 
Art  of  Preaerviru)  Health,  1779,  London  ;  Leonard  Enler, 
eminent  mathematician,  1763,  St  Paershurg ;  tin 
Uaimah  More,  religious  and  moral  writer,  1833,  CUfton, 

ARTHUR  TOCSO. 

The  mojst  popular  and  prolific  of  \mtcr8  on  rural 
affairs  was  Arthur  Young.  No  great  discovery  or 
improvement  in  agriculture  bears  his  name :  his 
merit  consists  in  the  fact,  that  he  was  on  agitator. 
He  had  a  passion  for  novelties,  and  snch  was  the 
vigour  of  lus  mind,  that  he  succeeded  in  affecting 
the  most  stolid  and  consen'ative  of  classes  with 
something  of  his  own  enthusiasm.  He  set  land- 
lords thinking,  enticed  and  drove  them  into 
experiments,  and  persu.ided  farmers  everywhere 
to  break  from  the  dull  routine  of  centuries.  More 
than  any  man,  England  owes  to  Arthur  Young  that 
im])ulsc  which,  within  the  last  hundred  years,  has 
transformed  her  Wiistes  into  rich  pastures  and 
fruitful  fields,  and  multiplied  the  produce  of  her 
harvests  by  many  fold. 

Young  was  the  son  of  a  Suffolk  clei^gvman,  and 
was  bom  in  1741.  He  was  apprentice*!  to  a 
merch.int  in  Lrtm,  but  an  inordinate  taste  for 
reading  and  scribbling  interfered  sadly  with  bit 
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mercantile  progress.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he 
MTTOte  a  pampnJct  on  the  war  ntpiinst  the  French 
in  Atnencii,  for  which  a  publisher  gave  him  ten 
poonds'  worth  of  books.  He  next  started  a 
])priodical,  called  the  Univinal  Miisewn,  which,  by 
the  advice  of  Dr  Johnson,  he  discontinued  nt  the 
eixth  number.  Four  novels,  about  the  sanie  time, 
flowed  from  his  facile  pen.  At  his  father's  death, 
in  1769,  he  wished  to  enter  the  army,  b\it  at  his 
mother's  entreaty  refrained,  and  turned  farmer 
instead,  without  any  practical  knowledge  of 
husbandrj',  and,  aa  he  auer>vanl8  confessed,  witii 
hi»  head  bursting  with  ■wild  notions  of  improve- 
nientJt  Farming  supplied  matter  and  direction  for 
his  literary  activity,  and  in  1770  he  published,  in 
two  thick  volumes  quarto,  A  Courte  of  Erperi- 
^luntai  A<tri(\iUure,  ainlaining  an  exact  licgisUr  of  Ike 
Btuinoi  trantacUd  during  five  yrjxrt  on  near  300  aera 
ofvarioiu  SoiU.  A  few  years  before,  he  had  priut<'d 
A  Tour  ikroxujh  the  Southern  Countie*  of  Etujiand-, 
which  proved  so  popular  that  he  was  led  to  under- 
take simUar  surveys  in  the  east,  west,  and  north, 
and  Ireland.  These  tours  excited  the  liveliest 
interest  in  all  connected  with  agriculture :  soils, 
meth(Kls  of  culture,  crops,  furra-buildings,  cattle, 
plantations,  roads,  were  all  discussed  in  a  most 
vivacious  style,  and  praised  or  blamed  with  bluff 
honesty.  Between  1766  and  1775,  ho  relates  tiiut 
he  realised  £300<.)  by  his  agricultural  writings,  a 
large  Fum  for  works  of  that  order  in  those  times. 
His  own  forming  was  far  from  profitable,  and  the 
terms  in  which  he  describes  a  hundred  acres  he 
rented  in  Hertfordshire,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
Dpecimen  of  his  outspoken  manner  :  '  I  know  not 
what  epithet  to  give  this  soil ;  sterility  falls  short 
of  the  idea  ;  a  hungry  vitriolic  grovel — I  occupied 
for  nine  years  the  jaws  of  a  wolf.  A  nabob's 
fortune  would  sink  in  the  attempt  to  raise  good 
arable  crops  in  such  a  country  :  my  experience 
and  knowledge  had  increased  from  travelling  and 
practice  ;  but  all  was  lost  when  exerted  on  such  a 
*pot.  I  hardly  wonder  at  a  losing  accoimt,  after 
fate  had  fixed  me  on  land  calculat<»l  to  swallow, 
witliout  return,  all  that  folly  or  imprudence  could 
b«8tow  upi>n  it.'  Finding  that  his  income  was 
barely  Gutticient  to  meet  his  expenditure,  ho 
cngaKe<l  to  report  the  pnrliamentaiy  debates  for 
the  Morning  Pott.  This  he  continued  to  perfonn 
for  scvcial  years ;  and  after  the  lalxjura  of  the 
week,  he  walked  every  Saturday  evening  to  his 
wretched  farm,  a  distance  of  seventeen  miles  from 
Loudon,  from  which  he  as  regularly  returned  every 
Monday  morning.  This  was  the  most  anxious  and 
laboriotis  part  of  his  life.  'I  worked,'  he  writ*;*, 
'like  a  cotd-heavcr,  though  without  his  rcwariL' 

In  1784,  he  commenced  a  )H'riodical  work  under 
the  title  of  the  Annali  of  Agriculture,  whicli  he 
eontinued  through  forty-five  volumes.  He  admitted 
no  papers  unless  signed  by  the  author,  a  regulation 
which  oddf'd  alike  to  the  interest  and  authority  of 
the  jpublir.iliiin.  The  rule  was  relaxed,  however, 
in  the  cjiAc  of  the  king,  George  III^  who  contribr.ted 
to  the  Mventh  volume  a  description  of  the  fann  of 
Mr  Ducket  at  Petersham,  under  the  signature  of 
•Ralph  Robindon  of  Windsor.' 

Young's  English  Touri  possess  considerable 
historic  interest,  which  will  increase  with  the 
lapse  of  years  ;  but  their  present,  and  probably 
future,  value  in  that  reapect  is  thrown  into  the 
■hade  by  his  Agricultural  Survry  of  France,  mjulc 
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on  horseback,  in  1788.  Tlie  French  admit  that 
Yonng  was  the  first  who  opened  their  eyes  to  the 
very  low  condition  of  their  husbandry,  but  his 
obsen'ations  on  the  social  and  political  state  of  the 
peasantry,  their  poverty  and  hanlships,  are  of 
})eculiar  and  unique  importance,  as  mode  on  the 
verj'  verge  of  the  revolution  ;  and  no  student  of 
the  circumstances  which  led  up  to  that  tremendous 
catastrophe,  will  ever  neglect  Arthur  Young's 
Sumey.  In  his  French  travel  he  displays  a  libenil 
and  reforming  spirit,  but  the  excesses  and  atrocities 
of  the  revolutionists  drove  Young,  as  it  did  Burke 
and  a  host  of  others,  into  Toryism,  and  a  pamphlet 
he  published  in  1793,  entitled  Tlie  Example  of 
France  a  fVaming  to  Britain,  had  a  great  sale,  and 
attests  the  depth  of  his  horror  and  disgu.st. 

The  fame  of  Young  as  on  agriculturist  was 
greater  even  abroad  than  at  home,  and  many  were 
the  tokens  of  admiration  he  received.  The  French 
Directorj-,  in  1801,  ordered  the  translation  of  all 
his  agricultural  writings,  ond  in  twenty  volumes 
they  were  published  in  Paris,  under  the  title  of  Li 
CuitivateuT  Anglai».  The  Empress  Catherine  sent 
three  young  Russians  to  bo  instructed  by  Lim,  and 
mode  liim  Ine  present  of  a  gold  snuff-box,  with  rich 
ermine  cloaks  for  his  wife  and  daughter.  His  son, 
too,  was  employed  by  the  Czor  Alexander,  in  1805, 
to  make  an  agricultural  survey  around  Moscow, 
and  was  rewarded  with  a  sum  which  enabled  him 
to  purchase  an  estate  of  10,000  acres  of  very  fertilo 
land  in  the  Crimea,  where  he  settled.  Pupils 
flocked  to  Arthur  Young  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  one  morning,  at 
his  breakfast'table,  counted  representatives  from 
France,  Poland,  Austria,  Russia,  Italy,  Portugal, 
and  America. 

Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  1793,  persuaded  the  govern- 
ment to  establish  a  Board  of  Agriculture,  ol  which 
Young  was  appointed  secretarj-,  with  a  free  hous« 
and  a  Siilary  of  £4(K)  a  year.  It  was  a  post  for 
which  he  was  admirably  suited,  and  was  the  means 
of  prui«-r\-ing  him  from  o  very  hazardous  specula- 
tion— a  tract  of  Yorkshire  moorland  he  purposed 
cultivat  ing.  '  What  a  change  in  the  destination  of  a 
man's  life !'  he  exclaims.  'Instead  of  entering,  as  I 
proposed,  the  solitary  lord  of  4000  acres,  in  the 
keen  atmosphere  ot  lofty  rocks  and  mountain 
torrents,  with  a  little  creation  rising  gradually 
around  me,  making  the  desert  smile  with  cultiva- 
tion, and  grouse  give  way  to  industrious  populo- 
tion,  active  and  energetic,  though  remote  and 
traniiuil,  and  every  instant  of  my  existence  maJcintf 
two  bladen  of  grjtst  to  grow  where  not  one  wat  found 
before — behold  me  at  a  desk  in  the  fog,  the  amoke^ 
thcdinof  Whitelialll' 

About  1808,  his  sight  grew  dim,  terminating  in 
blindness,  but  his  busy  career  did  not  close  until 
the  1 2th  of  April  1820,  when  he  had  nearly 
reached  his  eightieth  year. 


OLD  SAYINGS  AS  TO  CLOTHKS. 

It  is  lucky  to  put  on  any  article  of  dress,  particularly  l 
stockings,  innid"  out :  but  if  yon  wish  toe  omen  to  I 
hoM  go<xl,  ynu  must  continue  to  wear  the  Teynaed 
imrtiou  of  your  sttiro  in  tluit  conilitioi],  till  tho  ' 
rc)i^Uar  time  comes  for  putting  it  off— that  is,  cither  ' 
bedtime  or  'clcaninj;  VMUtnolf.'  If  you  set  it  right,  i 
you  will '  change  tho  luck-'  It  wiU  be  of  no  use  to 
put  on  anything  with  the  wrong  side  out  on  purpote.   \ 
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It  is  worthy  of  remark,  in  connection  Mith  this  snpier- 
stition,  that  when  William  tho  Conqueror,  in  arming 
hims«lf  for  the  battle  of  Hastings,  hnppened  to  put  on 
hiesliirtof  mail  with  tliehind-siilcbcfore,  the  bystanders 
seem  to  have  Iweii  »hocked  by  it,  as  by  an  iU  omen, 
till  William  cl.airacd  it  aa  a  goorf one,  betokening  that  he 
vaa  to  be  changed  fmm  a  duke  to  a  king.  The 
phenomenon  of  the  'hind-side  before'  is  au  closely 
related  to  that  of  'inside  out,'  that  one  can  hardly 
nnderstand  their  Ixsinfi  taken  for  contrary  omens. 

The  clothes  of  the  dead  will  never  wear  long. 

When  a  person  die*,  and  his  or  her  clothes  are 
given  away  to  the  poor,  it  is  frequently  remarked  : 
'  Ah,  they  may  look  very  well,  but  they  won't  wc-u- ; 
they  bclonc  to  the  dead.' 

if  a  mother  mvcs  away  aXl  the  baby's  clothes  she 
has  (or  tho  cradle),  she  will  be  sure  to  have  another 
baliy,  though  she  may  have  thought  herself  above 
such  vanities. 

If  a  prl's  petticoats  are  longer  than  her  frock,  that 
is  a  sign  that  her  father  loves  her  better  than  her 
mother  does — perhaps  because  it  is  plain  that  her 
mother  docs  not  attend  so  much  to  her  dress  as  she 
ought  to  do,  whereas  her  father  may  love  her  as  much 
as  you  plc-ise,  and  at  the  same  time  be  very  ignorant 
or  unobservant  of  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  female 
attire. 

If  you  would  h.ive  good-luck,  you  must  wear 
soroctning  new  on  '  Whitsun-Sunday '  (pronounced 
Wissun-Sund.-vy).  More  generally,  Easter  Day  is  the 
one  thus  honuiircd,  but  a  glance  round  a  church  or 
Sunday-school  in  Suflolk,  on  Whitsunday,  shews 
very  plainly  that  it  is  the  one  chosen  for  beginning  to 
wear  new  '  thinjj!.' 

WTiile  uiKin  tlie  subject  of  clothes,  I  may  mention  a 
ludicrous  Suffolk  phrase  descriptive  of  a  person  not 
quite  so  sharp  as  he  might  be  :  ho  is  sjwkcn  of 
as  '  short  of  buttons,'  being,  I  supjiose,  considered  an 
nnliniabod  article. 

MISCELLANEOnS   SATlUaS. 

It  is  nnlncky  to  enter  a  house,  which  yon  ai«  going 
to  occupy,  by  tho  bacJc-doOT. 

I  knew  of  a  family  who  hod  hired  a  house,  and 
Trent  to  look  over  it,  accompanied  by  an  old  Scotch 
servant.  The  family,  innocently  enough,  finding  tho 
front-door '  done  up,'  went  in  at  the  back-door,  which 
.  was  open  ;  but  great  was  their  stu-priso  to  see  the 
aervant  burst  into  tears,  and  sit  down  on  a  stone  out- 
side, refusing  to  go  in  with  them.  If  I  recollect  rightly 
(the  circumstance  happened  several  years  ago),  slio 
had  the  fnmt-door  opened,  and  went  in  at  that lierself, 
hoi>ing,  I  8up|iose,  that  the  spell  would  be  dissolved,  if 
oil  the  family  did  nut  go  in  at  the  back-door. 

The  Cross  was  mode  of  elder-wood. 

S)>eaking  to  some  little  children  one  day  abont  the 
danger  of  taking  shelter  under  trees  during  a  thunder- 
storm, one  of  them  said  that  it  was  not  so  with  all 
trees,  'For,'  said  be,  'you  will  be  quite  safe  under 
an  e^dem-tree,  because  the  crocs  was  made  of  that, 
And  so  the  lightning  never  strikes  it' 

With  this  may  bo  contrasted  a  superstition  men- 
tioned by  Dean  Trench  in  one  of  the  notes  to  his 
Sacntl  Latin  Poctrv,  .and  accounting  for  the  trembling 
of  the  leaves  of  the  aspcn-trec,  by  saying  that  the 
cross  was  made  of  its  wood,  and  that,  since  then,  the 
tree  has  never  ceased  to  shudder. 

Hot  cross-bans,  if  proiKrly  made,  will  never  get 
mouldy. 

To  make  them  properly,  rnu  must  do  the  whole  of 
the  business  on  tho  C< "  t  self ;  tho  materials 

most  be  mixed,  the  di^  md  the  buna  baked 

on  that  day,  anil  ; !        '  '         ' 

but  whether  tin 

cannot  say.    Veth^,-  i--  .,.,u  .._.,:i  u;..-;^  — ij  . 
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composition  of  hot  cross-buns,  has  as  much  to  do 
with  the  result  as  anything,  but,  erperto  eraie,  you 
may  keep  them  for  years  without  their  getting 
mouldy. 

In  the  appendix  to  Forby's  VocahitJary  of  Eatt 
A  nglia,  are  given  several  local  siiwrstitiouSL  One  of 
them,  reganung  the  cutting  of  tne  nails,  is  such  a 
very  elaborate  one,  that  I  give  entire  the  formuU  in 
which  it  is  embodied.  The  version  that  I  have  heard 
is  nearly  won!  for  word  the  same  as  that  which  he  has 
printed,  and  is  as  follows  : 

'  Cat  'em  on  Monday,  you  cut  'cm  for  health ; 

Cut  'em  on  Tuesday,  you  cut  'cm  for  wealth ; 

Cut  'em  on  Wednesday,  you  out  'cm  for  news ; 

Cut  'era  on  Tliursday,  a  new  pair  of  shoes  ; 

Cut  'cm  on  Friday,  yon  cut  'em  for  sorrow  ; 

Cut  'em  on  Satarday,  you'll  see  your  true  love  to- 
morrow ; 

Cut  'em  on  Sunday,  and  you  '11  have  the  devil  with  yon 
all  the  week.' 

I  must  confess  that  I  cannot  divine  the  origin  of  any 
of  these  notions,  but  of  the  last  twa  Sunday  is,  of 
course,  the  chief  day  for  courting  among  the  labouring- 
classes,  and  what  can  be  more  uatiiral  tlian  that  tho 
cutting  of  the  nails  on  a  Saturdav,  should  be  followed  by 
the  meeting  of  true-lovers  on  the  next  day  ?  the  most 
likely  one  for  such  an  event,  whether  the  nails  hod 
been  cut  or  nut. 

The  lost,  again,  seems  to  have  arisen  from  consider- 
ing the  cutting  of  nails  to  be  a  kind  of  looril;,  and  so 
to  he  a  sin,  which  would  render  the  breaker  of  the 
Sabbath  more  liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  devil.  This 
view  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  of  the  Sunday  being 
placed  not  at  the  lirrfinnimj,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
week,  and  thus  identitied  with  the  Jewish  Sabbath. 
Indeed,  I  have  found  that  among  noor  people  generally, 
it  is  reckoned  as  the  seventh  uay,  and  that  on  the 
Stmday,  they  speak  of  the  remainder  of  the  week  as 
the  Htxt  week. 

Superstitions  with  respect  to  the  cutting  of  tho 
niula  ore  of  very  ancient  date.  Wo  tind  one  in 
Uesiod's  ]Vorh  ami  liny  (742-3),  where  he  tolls  you : 
'Not  to  cut  from  tho  five-branched  with  glittering 
iron  tho  dry  from  the  quick  in  the  rich  feast  oE  the 
gods,'  a  direction  which  may  be  compared  nith  the 
warning  against  Sunday  nail-cutting  in  the  £ast- 
AnsUan  saw  given  above. 

Mnshrooms  will  not  grow  after  they  have  been 
seen.  Very  naturally,  the  first  person  that  sees  them, 
gathers  them. 

The  price  of  com  rises  and  falls  with  Barton  Mero^ 
an  eccentric  piece  of  water,  which  varies  in  lixe  from 
twelve  or  fourteen  acres  to  a  small  jxind,  and  is  some- 
times entirely  dric<l  up.  It  lies  about  four  miles  from 
Bury  St  Etlmuuds,  and  a  worthy  old  farmer,  now 
deceased,  U8c<l  frequently  to  ride  to  Bortoli  iU'n?  to 
observe  the  state  of  the  water  there,  before  proceeding 
to  Bory  market.  I  do  not  know  of  nny  one  who  docs 
this  now,  but  it  is  an  observed  f.T  '  '  '"  •■  price  of 
com,  and  the  height  of  the  watrr  v  rfo  vary 

together:  for  instance,  com  is  n  v.  ^  .  ;  ,ljcr  ISCt!) 
very  low,  and  the  mere  is  nearly  dnr.  Probably  the 
character  of  the  weather  may  affect  both  in  common, 
and  in  this  manner  the  notion  con  b«  explained,  as  the 
saying  th.-it :  '  If  the  nin-dro|is  hang  on  the  window, 
more  will  come  to  join  them.'  may  b>'  !  for 

by  the  f.-wt,  th.it  it  is  a  sijn  of  slow  .  .  of 

the    presence  of   abund.iiit   moi?*"  ■■  l)0 

likely  to  precipitate  itself  in  the  : 

If,  when  you  nrn  fhhinir.  you  i    >  u.ivo 

token,  you  will  i-  i  •,■  i»oi«. 

This  may  be  |  ith  the  prejudica  against 

ling  lambs,  i  .or.     It  is 

'orn  supsn  d  to  mc 

.-o,   »:.^^  „u.   ...■-  t-ioiVssional 
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DEATH  OP  THB  DDKE  OP  OLOCCESTKR. 


(isliennpn,  him  bwn  prevented  by  them  from  counting 
tbu  figli  caiigbt  till  tuc  clay'«  sport  wu  over. 

The  same  gpultcmnn  also  told  me  a  method  which 
he  had  seen  practised  in  the  same  locahty  to  discover 
the  body  of  a  person  who  had  Iwen  drownc<l  in  n 
river.  An  tt]iple  woa  sent  down  the  stream  from 
above  the  8[>ot  where  the  lx)dy  was  snpnosed  to  be, 
and  it  was  crjiccted  that  the  apple  would  stop  alx>\-c 
the  place  wlioro  tiii'  corpse  lay.  Ho  could  not.  how- 
ever, taki"  «|»mu  him.sclf  to  say  that  tho  ex]>edieut  was 
a  Bucoeuf  ul  ouei 

nujf'ii.  a  w.  J, 


SEPTEMBER  8. 

The  Nativity  of  the  blessed  Virgin.  St  Adrian,  msrtyr. 
St  Bidroniut,  mart\T,  3d  century.  Saints  Kusebius, 
Ncitablaa,  Zcno,  and  Kcslor,  martyrs,  4th  ccntun-.  St 
DlMn  or  DisiUxIc,  bialiop  and  confessor,  alwut  700.  St 
Corbinian,  bi&hop  of  Frisingen,  confessor,  7S0.  Tlio  Holy 
Name  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 


Bom. — Lotloriw*  Ariosto,  Italian  poet,  H74,  Jle^io, 
m  Lomhar^ii ,-  John  Lcydcn,  poet,  1775,  JDmholm, 
Jioj^ntiylti-h  I'rr, 

Vied. — Tliutuaii  Duke  of  Oloucostcr,  murdered  at 
Calaii,  1897  ;  Amy  Bobsart,  wife  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
1560,  Cunmor;  Francis  Qaarles,  poeW  1644  ;  Princess 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Charles  £,  ISSO,  Cantl/rvuke 
CoMtU  ;  Bishop  Joseph  Hall,  author  of  the  Contemjilatiom 
tad  Satim,  lOiJO,  lliijKam,  near  iforwiek. 


lOUOVICO   ARIOSTO. 

The  auUior  of  Orlando  Furioso  wiu  bom  at  tho 
CMtle  of  Ref,')^o,  in  Lombard}-,  on  the  &tli  of 
September  1474.  Of  all  the  luilian  poets,  ho  is 
considered  to  be  the  iuo«t  eminent,  and  liis  name 
ia  held  in  the  same  veneration  in  hiii  native  couutrv 
as  that  of  Shakspoore  is  in  Eu^land.  Preferring 
comfort  and  independence  to  splendour  and  servility, 
be  refused  several  invitations  to  live  at  the  courts 
of  crowned  heads,  and  built  a  commodious,  but 
wauM  bouse,  for  his  own  residence,  at  Ferraro. 
Bting  asked  how  he,  who  hod  described  so  many 
masnificonl  palaces  in  his  poems,  could  be  satisfied 
witn  so  small  a  boose,  be  replied  that  it  was  much 
•wier  to  put  words  and  sentences  together  than 
■tones  ana  mortar.  Then  leading  the  inquirer  to 
the  front  of  his  house,  he  pointed  out  the  following 
luscripliou  on  the  lintel  below  the  windows, 
extending  along  the  whole  front  of  the  house, 

'  Parva  sod  apta  mifai,  sed  nutli  obnoxio,  sed  uon 
Sordida,  porta  mco  sed  tomco  nro  domus.' 

Wbioh  may  be  tnui«late<l — 

Small  is  my  humble  roof,  but  well  designed 
To  suit  the  temiier  of  tho  master's  mind ; 
Hurtful  txi  nnn'-,  it  boasts  a  decent  pride. 
That  my  jR-nr  purse  tlic  modest  cost  supplied. 

Formm  derives  its  pTinc)]>nl  celebrity  from  the 
botUB  of  Arioirt  .  • '  -  i^  maintained  in  good  con- 
dition ul  the  i  1180.  The  firnt  edition  of 
ihf  "-'--''-  '  Mil  in  tliBt  city  in  ISlfi, 
aiiil                                     l   died   and   Was   burie<l 

ini:  .:..  Ii.liil033.    Sow*  time  in 

Ihi-  i  !>■,  the  l"inl)  of  Ariosto  was  struck  by 

lij(lit.;.ii^  '""'  Utc  iron  laui^  that  wreathed  the 


brows   of    the  poet's   bust  were  melted    by  tho 
electric  fluiiL     And  so  Byron  tells  us  ; 

'  Tlie  lightning  rent  from  Ariosto's  bust 
The  iruu  crown  of  laurels'  mimick'd  leaves  ; 
Nor  W.1S  the  ominous  element  unjust. 
For  the  true  linirol  wrcith.  wliich  glury  weaves. 
Is  cif  the  tree  no  bolt  of  thunder  cleaves. 
And  the  falao  semblance  but  disifraceil  his  brow ; 
Yet  still,  if  f'mdiy  supiTstitiuu  trieves. 
Know  that  tho  Ughtmng  sancUhcs  Iwlow, 
Whate'cr  it  strikes— Yon  head  is  doubly  sacred  now.' 

In  1801,  the  French  general,  &IioUis,  removed 
Ariosto's  tomb  and  remains  to  the  gnllery  of  the 
public  library  of  Ferram  ;  and  there,  too,  ore  pre- 
served his  choir,  ink-stand,  and  an  imperfect  copy 
of  the  Orlaiulo  in  his  own  himdwritiug. 

THE  DEATH  OF  THOMAS,  DUKE  OF 
GLOUCESTER,  IJW. 

The  arrest  and  munler  of  Thomas  of  "Woodstock, 
Duke  of  Qlouccster,  is  ono  of  tho  most  tmjjical 
episodes  of  Eii>;lish  hwtory.  However  guilty 
he  might  be,  the  ]irocccdings  against  him  weru 
executed  with  sucli  trviichery  and  cruelty,  as  to 
render  them  revolting  to  humanity.  He  'wus  tho 
seventh  and  youngest  8<jn  of  Eihvard  III.,  and  coii- 
Hcqueutly  the  uncle  of  Richard  II.  Buinjj'  himself 
a  resolute  and  warlike  imin,  he  was  <li.<.sati3lied 
with  what  he  considered  the  unprincipled  and 
pusillanimous  conduct  of  liis  nephew,  and,  either 
Irom  o  spirit  of  patriotism  or  ambition,  or,  moro 
probably,  a  combination  of  botli,  he  promoted  two 
or  three  measures  against  the  king,  more  by  mere 
words  than  by  acts.  On  conlesaing  this  to  tho 
king,  and  expressing  bis  sorrow  for  it,  he  was 
promised  forgiveness,  and  restored  to  the  royal 
favour.  Trusting  to  this  reconciliation,  bo  was 
residing  peaceably  in  bis  castle  at  Plesliy,  near 
London,  whero  he  received  a  visit  from  the  king, 
not  only  without  susiiicion,  but  with  the  fullest 
conlidcuce  of  his  friendly  intentions.  The  incident 
is  thus  touchingly  rebited  by  Froisaort,  a  contem- 
porary chronicler : 

'The  kin^j  went  after  dinner,  with  part  of  hi.'» 
retinue,  to  Pleshy,  about  five  o'clock.  'The  Duke  of 
Gloucester  had  already  supped  ;  for  he  was  vory 
sober,  and  sat  but  a  short  time  at  tabic,  either  at 
dinner  or  supper.  He  came  to  meet  the  king,  and 
honoured  him  as  we  ought  to  honour  our  lonl,  so 
did  the  duchess  and  her  children,  who  were  there. 
The  king  entered  tho  hall,  and  thence  into  tho 
chamber.  A  table  was  spreail  for  tho  king,  and 
he  suppetl  a  little.  He  SJiid  to  tho  duke :  "  Fair 
uncle !  have  your  horses  saddleil :  but  not 
all ;  only  fivo  or  six ;  you  must  accompany  ma 
to  London  ;  wo  shall  find  tliere  my  uncles 
Lancaster  and  York,  and  I  mean  to  bo  govcnied 
by  your  advice  on  a  re([uc»t  they  intend  mak- 
ing to  me.  Bid  your  maitro-d'hotel  follow  you 
with  your  people  to  Londoiu"  Tho  duke,  who 
thought  no  ill  from  it,  n:>sonted  to  it  ploMivuilly 
enough.  As  soon  as  the  king  had  suppcii,  ami  afl 
Were  ready,  the  king  took  leave  of  the  duchess  and 
her  children,  and  mounted  his  horse,  So  <lid  the 
duke,  who  left  Pleshy  with  only  three  csquiros  and 
four  vsrlets.  They  avoided  tho  high-mad  to 
London,  but  rode  with  s]ieed,  conversiing  on 
Torious  topics,  till  they  came  to  Stratford.  Tlio 
king  then  pushed  on  before  him,  and  the  earl 
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marsluil  came  suddenly  beliind  liim.  ^v^th  a  great 
body  of  liorsemcn,  and  Bprinfjing  on  the  duke, 
said  :  "  I  arrest  you  in  the  king  a  name ! "  The 
duke,  astonished,  saw  that  he  wius  betrayed,  and 
cried  ■with  a  loud  voice  after  the  king.  I  do  not 
know  if  the  king  heard  him  or  not,  but  he  did  not 
return,  but  rode  away.' 

The  duke  was  then  hurried  off  to  Calai.s,  where 
he  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  some  of  the  king's 
minions,  under  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Two  of 
these  ruffians,  Serle,  a  valet  of  the  king's,  and 
Franceys,  a  valet  of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  then 
told  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  that '  it  was  the  king's 
will  that  he  should  die.  He  answered,  that  if  it 
■was  his  will,  it  must  be  so.  They  asked  liim  to 
have  a  chaplain,  he  agreed,  and  confessed.  They 
then  made  nim  lie  down  on  a  bed  ;  the  two  valets 
threw  a  feather-bed  upon  him  ;  three  other  persons 
held  down  the  sides  of  it,  while  Serle  and  Franceys 
praescd  on  the  mouth  of  the  duke  tUl  he  expired, 
three  others  of  the  assistants  all  the  while  on  their 
knees  weeping  and  praying  for  his  soul,  and  Halle 
keeping  guard  at  the  door.  When  he  was  dead, 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  came  to  them,  and  saw  the 
dead  body.'*  The  body  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
was  conveyed  with  great  pomp  to  England,  and 
first  buried  in  the  abbey  of  Fleshy,  liis  own  foun- 
dation, in  a  tomb  which  he  himself  had  provided 
for  the  purpose.  Subsequently,  his  rciuama  were 
removed  to  Westminster,  and  deposited  in  the 
king's  chapel,  under  a  marble  sliib  inlaid  with 
brass.  Immediately  after  his  murder,  hi.s  widow, 
who  was  the  daughter  of  Humphry  de  Bohiin,  Earl 
of  Hereford,  became  a  nun  in  the  abbey  of  Barking ; 
at  her  death  she  was  buried  beside  her  husband  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Oower,  in  his  work  entitled 
Vox  Clamanlis,  has  a  Latin  poem  on  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  in  w^hich  occur  the  following  lines 
respecting  the  manner  of  his  death  : 

*Heu  quam  tortorum  quidam  de  sorte  malorura, 
Sic  Ducia  clecti  plumunim  pondcrc  lecti. 
Corpus  quassatum  jugulantquo  necant  jngiUatum.'f 

QUARLES    AKD    HIS    EMBLEMS. 

Francis  Quarlcs,  who,  at  one  time,  enjoyed  the 
post  of  '  chronologcr  to  the  city  of  London,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  hod  a  pension  from  Charles  I., 
has  a  sort  of  side-place  in  English  literature  in 
consequence  of  his  ■writing  a  book  of  Emblems, 
delighted  in  by  the  common  people,  but  despised 
by  the  learned  and  the  refined.  "The  Protestantism 
of  tlie  first  hundred  and  fifty  years  following  upon 
the  Reformation  took  a  stroni;  turn  in  favour  of 
hourglasses,  cross-bones,  and  all  other  things  which 
tended  to  make  humanitv  sensible  nf  its  misemble 
defects,  and  its  deplonilile  destinies.  There  was 
quite  a  tribe  of  churchyard  poets,  who  only  pro- 
fessed to  be  great  in  dismal  things,  and  of  whom 
■we  must  presume  that  they  never  smiled  or  joked, 
or  condescended  to  be  in  any  degree  happy,  but 
spent  their  whole  lives  in  conscientiously  making 
other  people  miserable  The  emblcmatosts  were 
of  this  onler.  It  ■was  their  business  to  get  up  little 
allegorical  pictures,  founded  on  some  of  the  dis- 
tresMn^  characteristics  of  mortality,  carved  on  wood 
blocks  in  the  most  unlovely  style,  and  accompanied 

*  From  the  deposition  of  Halle,  who  ma  afterwudi 
hanged  and  qnartiered  for  the  murder, 
t  Weover'a  f^atrcU  Sfonumtntt,  p*8>  639. 
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by  vcrees  of  such  harshness  an  to  set  the  moral 
teeth  on  edge,  and  leave  a  bitter  ideal  taste  in  the 
mouth  for  some  hours  after.  An  extract  of  a  letter 
from  Pope  to  Bishop  Atterbury,  in  which  he  refers 
to  Quarlcs's  work,  ■will  give  some  idea  of  the 
B)'stem  practised  by  this  grim  class  of  preachers : 
' "  Tinnit,  inane  at "  [It  rings,  and  is  empty],  with 
the  picture  of  one  ringing  on  the  globe  with  his 
linger,  is  the  best  thing  that  I  have  the  luck  to 
remember  in  that  great  poet  Quarles  (not  that  I 
forget  the  Devil  at  Bowls,  which  I  know  to  be  your 
lordship's  favourite  cut,  as  well  as  favourite  diver- 
sion). But  the  greatest  part  of  them  are  of  a  very 
different  character  from  these  :  one  of  them,  on, 
"  O  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me 
from  the  body  of  this  death?"  represents  a  man 
sitting  in  a  meloncholy  posture,  in  a  lorge  skeleton. 
Another,  on,  "O  that  my  head  were  waters,  and 
mine  eyes  a  foimtain  of  tears !"  exhibits  a  human 
figure,  with  several  spouts  gushing  from  it,  like 
the  spouts  of  a  fountain.'  Mr  Grainger,  quoting 
this  from  Pope,  adds :  '  This  reminds  me  of  an 
emblem,  which  I  have  seen  in  a  German  author, 
on  Matt.  vii.  .3,  in  which  are  two  men,  one  of  whom 
has  a  beam  almost  as  big  as  himself  ■with  a  peaked 
end  sticking  in  his  left  eye  ;  and  the  other  has 
only  a  small  hole  sticking  in  his  right.  Hence  it 
api^ears  that  metaphor  and  allegory,  no wever  beau- 
tii'ul  in  themselves,  will  not  always  admit  of  a 
sensible  representation.'* 

Tliere  is  j\ist  this  to  bo  said  of  Quarles,  that  he 
hail  a  vein  of  real  poetry  in  him,  and  so  fur  was 
not  rightly  qualified  for  llio  duty  of  depressing  the 
spirits  of  Ills  fellow-creatures.  One  is  struck,  too, 
by  hearing  of  him  a  fact  so  like  natural  and  happy 
life,  as  that  he  wiu  the  father  of  eighteen  children 
by  one  wife.  A  vine  would  be  her  proper  emblem, 
we  may  presume.  His  end,  again,  was  didy  sad. 
A  false  accusation,  of  a  political  nature,  was  brought 
against  him,  and  he  took  it  so  much  to  heart,  that 
he  said  it  would  be  his  death,  which  proved  true. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-two. 

Quorles's  Emblemt  was  frequently  printed  in  the 
seventeenth  ccnturv,  for  the  use  of  the  vulgar,  who 
generally  rather  like  things  which  remind  them 
that,  in  some  essential  respects,  the  great  and  the 
cultured  arc  upon  their  own  level.  After  more 
tlian  a  century  of  utter  neglect,  it  was  reprinted 
about  fifty  years  ago ;  and  this  reprint  has  also 
now  become  scarce. 

THE   PRINCESS   ELIZABETH   STUART. 

Elizabeth,  the  second  of  the  ill-fated  daughters 
of  the  ill-fated  Charles  L,  was  bom  in  \(>.V>,  in  the 
palace  of  St  James.  The  states  of  Holliind,  as  a  con- 
gratulatory gift  to  her  father,  sent  aml)ergri8,  rare 
porcelain,  and  choice  pictures.  Scarcely  was  the 
child  six  years  old,  when  the  horrors  of  civil  war 
separated  her  from  her  parents,  and  the  remaining 
nine  years  of  her  short  life  were  passed  in  the 
custody  of  strangers.  A  few  interviews  with  her 
father  cheered  tnose  dreary  years,  and  then  the 
lost  sari  meeting  of  all  took  place,  the  day  preced- 
ing the  ever-memorable  SOtii  of  January.  With 
attempts  .it  self-control  far  beyond  her  tender  yean, 
she  listened  to  the  last  words  she  ever  was  to  hear 
from  parental  lips.    The  king,  wo  ore  told,  took 

*  Biographical  Hittory  of  Bngiatd,  UL  US. 
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her  in  his  anna,  emlinic«<l  her,  and  placing  her  on 
his  knees,  soothed  her  by  his  caresses,  requesting 
her  to  listen  to  hia  last  instructions,  as  he  Imd  tliat 
to  ciinfidc  to  her  ears  which  he  could  tell  no  one 
else,  and  it  was  important  ohe  should  hear  and 
remember  his  words.  Among  otlier  things,  he 
told  her  to  tell  her  mother  that  his  thoughts  never 
ctraved  from  her,  and  that  his  love  should  be  the 
same  to  the  last.  Tliis  message  of  undying  love 
remained  undelivered,  for  the  gentle  girl  never 
again  saw  her  mother. 

How  the  wretched  child  passed  the  day  of  her 
father's  execution  in  the  ancient  house  of  Sion,  at 
Lrentford,  Gotl,  who  tcmjwrs  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
lamb,  alone  knows.  From  Sion,  she  was  removed 
to  the  classic  shades  of  Penshurst,  and  from  thence 
her  ieolona  custodian.s  sent  her  to  Carisbrooke 
Castle.  About  eighteen  months  after  her  father's 
death,  she  accidentally  got  wet  in  the  bowling-green 
of  the  castle  ;  fever  and  cold  ensue<l,  and  the  frail 
form  succumljed  to  death.  Supposing  her  to  have 
fallen  asleep,  her  attendants  left  the  apartment 
for  a  short  time  ;  on  their  return,  she  was  dead,  her 
hands  clasped  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  and  her 
face  resting  on  an  open  Bible,  her  iiithcr's  last  and 
cherished  gift. 

A  stjitement  has  found  its  way  into  Hume's  and 
other  histories,  to  the  effect  that  the  parliament 
designed  to  apprentice  this  poor  child  to  a  button- 
maker  at  NewjKirt,  But  it  is  believed  that  such  an 
idea  never  went  beyond  a  joke  in  the  mouth  of 
Cromwell ;  in  point  of  fact,  the  conduct  of  the 
]>ai1iauient  towards  the  little  princess  was  humane 
ami  liberal,  excepting  in  the  matter  of  personal 
restraint.  At  the  time  of  her  death,  she  had  an 
Bllowaiice  of  £1(X)0  per  annum  for  her  mainten- 
ance ;  and  she  was  treated  with  almost  all  the  cere- 
monious attendance  due  to  her  rank. 

Her  remains  were  embalmed,  and  buried  with 
considerable  pomp,  in  the  church  of  St  Thomas,  ot 
Newport.  Tlie  letters  E.S.,  on  an  adjacent  wall, 
alone  pointing  out  the  spot  In  time,  the  obscure 
resting-place  of  a  king's  daughter  was  forgotten  ; 
and  it  curae  upon  people  like  a  discovery,  wlien,  in 
1793,  while  a  grave  was  being  prepared  for  a  son  of 
Lord  de  la  Warr,  a  leaden  coffin,  in  excellent  pre- 
serration,  was  found,  bearing  the  inscription  : 

Elizabeth,  2*  daughter 
of  the  late  King  Charles. 
DeoeoMd  September  8'»  hWCh. 

Clarendon  says  that  the  princess  was  a  '  lady  of 
excellent  parts,'  great  observation,  and  an  early 
nnderstanding.'  Fuller,  speaking  of  her  in  his 
qujiint  style,  says  :  '  The  hawks  of  Norway,  where 
a  winter's  day  is  hardly  an  hour  of  clear  bght,  are 
the  swiftest  of  wing  of  any  fowl  under  the  firma- 
ment, nature  teaching  them  to  bestir  themselves  to 
Icuglhcii  the  shortness  of  the  time  with  their 
swiftntdj.  Such  was  the  active  piety  of  this  lady, 
iiupruving  the  little  life  allotted  to  her,  in  ruuniug 
the  way  of  Ootl's  commandments.' 

The  church  «t  Newport  becoming  ruinous,  it  waa 
fouii  ■  y  to  rebuild  it  a  few  years  ago  ;  and 

hor  iic  Queen,  with  the  sj-mpathy  of  a 

woman  :iua  a  princess,  took  the  opportunity  of 
erecting  u  monumcut  to  the  unlinppy  Elizabeth. 
Barou  Mamchetti  was  commissioned  to  execute  the 
work,  and  well  has  he  performed  his  task.  It 
rspreaeiUa  the  priuceM,  lying  on  a  nuttresi^  her 


cheek  resting  on  an  open  page  of  the  sacred 
volume,  bearing  the  wonls,  '  Come  unto  me,  all  ye 
that  labour  and  arc  hca\'y  laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest.'  From  the  Gothic  arch,  beneath  whioTi 
the  figure  reposes,  hangs  an  iron  gniting  with  its 
bars  broken  asunder,  emblematising  the  prisoner's 
release  by  death.  Two  side-windows,  with  stainetl 
glass  to  temper  the  light  falling  on  the  monimient, 
hove  been  added  by  her  Majesty's  desire.  And  the 
inscription  thus  gracefully  recoitls  a  graceful  act : 
'  To  the  Memory  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  Daughter 
of  Charles  I.,  who  died  at  Carisbrooke  Ciustte  on 
Sunday,  September  8, 1650, and  Ls  interred  beneath 
the  Chancel  of  this  Church.  This  Monument  is 
erected,  a  token  of  respect  for  her  Virtue.'!,  and 
of  sympathy  for  her  Misfortunes,  by  Victoria  B, 
1856.' 


PATRICK   COTTER: 
ANCIENT    AND    MODERN   GIANTS. 

Henrion,  a  learned  French  academician,  pub- 
lisheil  a  work  in  1718,  with  the  object  of  shewing 
the  very  great  decrease,  in  height,  of  the  human 
race,  between  the  periods  of  the  creation  ond 
Christian  era.  Adam,  he  tells  \is,  wa.s  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  feet  nine  inches,  and  Eve  one  hun- 
dred and  eigtiteen  feet  nine  inches  and  nine  lines 
in  height.  The  degeneration,  however,  was  rapid. 
Noah  reached  only  twenty-seven,  while  Abraham 
did  not  measure  more  than  twenty,  and  Moses  was 
but  thirteen  feet  in  height.  Still,  in  comparison 
with  those,  Alexander  was  misnamed  the  Great,  for 
he  was  no  more  than  six  feet ;  and  Julius  Cssor 
reached  only  to  five.  According  to  this  eruiiite 
French  dreamer,  tlie  Christian  dispensation  stopiied 
all  further  decrease  ;  if  it  had  not,  mankind  by 
this  time  would  have  been  mere  microscopic 
objects.  So  much  for  the  giants  of  high  antiquity : 
those  of  the  medieval  periofl  may  be  passed  over 
with  almost  as  slight  a  notice.  Funnam,  a  Scots- 
man, who  lived  in  the  time  of  Eugene  II.,  is  said 
to  have  been  more  than  eleven  feet  high.  The 
ivmains  of  that  puisfiant  lord,  the  Chevalier  Kincon, 
wore  discovered  at  Rouen  in  1509  ;  the  skull  held 
a  bushel  of  wheat,  the  shin-bone  was  four  feet 
long,  and  tlie  others  in  proportion.  The  skeleton 
of  a  hero,  named  Bucart,  found  at  Valence  in  1705, 
was  twenty-two  feet  long,  and  wo  read  of  others 
reacliing  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  feet  But  even 
these  last,  when  in  the  flesh,  were,  to  use  a  homely 
expression,  not  tit  to  hold  a  candle  to  the  proprietor 
of  a  skeleton,  said  to  be  found  in  Sicily,  which 
measured  three  hundred  feet  in  length  !  Kelaters 
of  strange  stories  not  unfrenuentlv  throw  discredit 
on  their  own  assertions.  With  this  lii.it  skeleton 
was  found  his  walking-stick,  thirty  feet  in  length, 
and  thick  as  the  main-most  of  a  lirst-rato.  But  a 
walking-stick  only  thirty  feet  in  length  for  a  man 
who  measured  three  hundred,  would  be  os  ridicu- 
lously short,  as  one  of  seven  inches  for  a  person  of 
ordinary  stature. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane  was  one  of  the  first  who 
expresseil  an  opinion,  that  these  skeletons  of  giants 
were  not  human  remains.  This  was,  at  the  time,  ! 
considered  rank  heresy,  and  the  ])hiloeopher  was  ' 
asked  if  he  would  darp  to  contradict  the  sacreJ 
Scripture^.  But  Cuvier,  since  then,  has  fully  proved 
that  these  so-termed  bones  of  giants  were  in 
reality  fossil  remoiiu  of  uuumaoths,  megatheriums,    i 
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mnstodons,  and  similar  extinct  brutes  j  and  tbat  tlie 
'giant's  teeth'  found  in  many  museums,  had  once 
graced  the  jaw-bones  of  spermaceti  whales. 

Of  the  ancient  giants,  it  is  said  that  they  were 
mighty  men  of  valour,  their  strenfi:th  being  com- 
mensurnte  with  their  proportions.  But  the  modem 
giants  are  generally  a  sickly,  knock-kneed,  sjplay- 
lootcd,  shambling  race,  feeble  in  both  mental  and 
bodily  organisation.  Such  was  Patrick  Colter, 
who  dietl  at  Clifton  on  the  8th  September  1604. 
He  was  eibibited  as  being  eight  feet  seven  inches 
in  height,  but  tliis  was  simply  a  showman's 
wtaggerution.  A  memorial-tablet  in  the  Roman 
Catimlic  Chapel,  Trenchard  Street,  Bristol,  infoims 
tuthat: 

'  Here  lie  the'  remains  of  Mr  Patrick  Cotter 
O'Brien,  a  native  of  Kinsale,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland.  He  was  a  man  of  gigantic  stature,  exceed- 
ing eight  feet  three  inches  in  height,  and  propor- 
tion ably  large.' 

Cotter  was  bom  in  1761,  of  poor  parents,  whose 
stature  was  not  above  the  common  size.  When 
eighteen  years  of  age,  a  speciUative  showinon 
bought  him  from  his  father,  for  three  years,  at 
£60  i>er  annum.  On  arriniig  at  Bristol  with  his 
proprietor.  Cotter  demurred  to  being  exliibited, 
witliiiut  some  rcinuneration  for  himself,  besides 
the  mere  food,  clothing,  and  lodging  8ti])ulated  in 
the  contract  with  his  father.  The  showman,  taking 
(ulvantngQ  of  the  iniijuitous  law  of  the  period, 
flung  his  recalcitrant  giant  into  a  debtor's  prison, 
thinking  that  the  latter  would  soon  be  terrified 
into  subuiiesioiL  But  the  circumstances  coming  to 
the  ears  of  a  benevolent  man,  he  at  once  proved 
the  contract  to  lie  illegal  ;  and  Cotter,  being  libe- 
nit«d,  bi-gan  to  exhibit  himself  for  his  own  profit, 
with  Bucn  success  that  he  earned  £30  in  three 
days. 

"showmen  well  know  the  value  of  fine  names  and 
tpecious  assertions.  So  the  plebeian  name  of 
Cotter  was  soon  changed  to  the  regal  apj)ellation 
of  O'Brien.  The  alleged  descendants  of  Irish 
monarchs  have  figured  in  many  capacities  ;  the 
following  copy  of  a  nand-biU  records  tne  appearance 
of  one  in  tlie  gui-ic  of  a  giant : 

'  Just  arrived  in  Town,  and  to  be  seen  in  a  com- 
modious room,  at  \o.  1 1  Hayinorkct,  nearly  oppo- 
site the  0]ic>rn  House,  the  celebrated  Irish  Gmnt, 
Mr  O'Brien,  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  indis|m- 
tably  the  talleft  m.'in  ever  shewn  ;  he  is  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  old  pui.-^sant  King  Brien  Bo^e.^u, 
aud  has  in  person  aud  npj>eanmtc  all  the  simili- 
tude of  that  great  and  grand  potentate.  It  i.-i 
remarkable  of  this  family,  that,  however  various 
tlie  revolutions  in  point  of  I'ortune  and  alliance, 
the  linod  descendants  thereof  liave  been  favoured 
by  Providence  with  the  original  size  and  stature 
which  have  been  so  peculiar  to  their  family.  Tbc 
gentleman  alluded  to  meiu^ures  near  nine  feet  high. 
Admittance,  one  shilling.' 

Cotter,  aiiat  O'Brien,  conducted  himself  with 
prudence,  and  having  rpiili.<c<l  a  fmall  couipetenco 
tv  exhibiting  himself,  ivlin-d  to  Clil'ton,  where  he 
died  at  the  verv  advanced  a^e,  for  a  giant,  of  forty- 
Mven  years,  fie  seems  to  have  h.id  Te«i3  imbecility 
of  mind  than  the  generality  of  o\ergrown  person?, 
but  all  the  weakness  of  body  bv  which  tliey  art 
chnnictorisecL  He  walked  with  ililliculty,  an^  felt 
considerable  pain  when  rising  up  or  silting  down. 
Previous  to  his  death,  he  expressed  great  anxietv 


lest  his  body  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  anato- 
mists, and  gave  particular  directions  for  securing  his 
remains  with  bnckwork  and  strong  iron  bars  in  the 
grave.  A  few  years  ago,  when  some  alterations 
were  being  made  in  the  chapel  where  he  was 
bttried,  it  was  found  that  his  gr.'we  hatl  not  been 
disturbed. 


PATRICK  COTXeR  O'BRIEX. 

Cotter  probably  adopted  the  name  of  O'Brien, 
from  a  giant  of  a  somewhat  simikr  appellation, 
who  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  diefl 
about  the  time  the  former  commenced  to  exhibit. 
This  person's  death  is  thus  recorded  in  the  Brituh 
Mmjaziiie  for  1783. 

'In  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  aged  only 
twenty-two,  Mr  Clmrlcs  Byrne,  the  famous  Irish 
Oiont,  whose  death  is  said  to  nave  been  precipi- 
tated by  excessive  drinking,  to  which  he  was 
always  addicted,  but  more  j)articiilarly  since  his 
late  loss  of  almost  all  his  property,  wliich  he  had 
simply  invested  in  a  single  bank-note  of  £700. 
In  his  lost  moments,  he  requested  that  his  remains 
miglit  Vie  thi'0\vii  into  the  sea,  in  orilor  that  his 
l)oncs  might  be  removed  far  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  chirurgicid  fraternity  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
the  bofly  was  put  on  lioard  a  vc  '  :  vod  to 
the  Downs,  ond  simk  in  twent\  mitcr. 

Mr    Byrne.   "I'-'t    <■■:"    month  ^'^<\ 

nieasuTctl  ■  :■•  feet;  in    1 

hiul  gained   t  ;  .u,.!   uli.  il 

length  was  r 
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ftri'plftcc  on  goLuj;  to  bed,  and  a  scnant  lighting 
a  fire  in  the  morning,  the  valuable  document  wu8 
consumed.  Tlicre  is  no  truth  in  the  statement 
that  Ilia  remains  were  thrown  into  the  sea,  for  liis 
skeleton,  measuring  seven  feet  eight  inche.i,  is  now 
in  tlie  museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  And 
the  trudition  of  the  college  is,  that  the  indefatigable 
anatomist,  William  Hunter,  gave  no  less  a  sum  thnn 
five  hundred  jwunds  for  BjTne's  body.  The 
tkeleton  shews  that  the  man  was  verj'  '  knock- 
kneed,'  and  the  arms  are  relatively  shorter  than 
the  legs.  Bj-me  certainly  created  considerable 
sensation  during  the  short  jjeriod  he  was  exhibited 
in  London.  In  1782,  the  summer  pantomime,  at 
the  Havmarkct  Theatre — for  there  were  summer 
pontonimieii  in  those  days — wa«  entitle<l,in  reference 
to  Byrne,  Harlcgnnn  Teatfiu^  or  Tim  Oiani's  Causeway ! 

In  the  museum  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  there  is 
prc»crve<l  the  skeleton  of  one  Magmlh,  who  is  said 
to  liave  attained  the  height  of  seven  feet  eight  inches. 
A  mo»t  absunl  story  is  related  of  this  person  in 
a  Fhilomphical  Survey  of  Ireland,  written  by  a  Dr 
Camjjbell,  who  gravely  states  that  Miigralh's  over- 
growtli  was  the  result  of  n  course  of  exjierimental 
feeding  from  infancy,  carried  out  b)-  the  celebrated 
philosopher  Berkeley,  bishop  of  Cloyne.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is,  lugrath,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
being  then  more  than  six  feet  in  height,  had,  prol>- 
ablv  by  his  abnonnal  growth,  lost  the  use  of  his 
lim^js,  and  the  charitable  prelate,  concluding  that  a 
cliange  from  the  >vretehcd  food  of  an  Irish  peasant 
would  lie  beuciicial  to  the  overgrown  lad,  caused 
him  to  be  well  fed  for  the  space  of  one  month,  a 
proceeding  which  had  the  desired  effect  of  literally 
placing  the  helpless  creature  on  his  legs  again. 
Thin  is  the  sole  foundation  for  the  ridiciuous  and 
oftcn-repcjitod  itory  of  Bishop  Berkeley's  oiperi- 
Bientol  giant. 

It  is  a  remarkalde,  little-known,  but  well-estal>- 
lished  fact,  that  while  gianU  are  almost  invariablj' 
ohamctcrisod  by  mental  and  Ixnlily  weakness,  the 
opjKisite  anomaly  of  humanitv,  the  dwarfs,  arc 
generally  active,  intelligent,  healthy,  and  long-lived 
persons.  Quy  Patin,  a  celebrated  P'rench  surgeon, 
relates  that,  in  the  seventeenth  centurv,  to  gnilify 
ft  whim  of  the  empress  of  Austria,  all  the  giimts 
and  dwarfs  in  the  uermanic  empire  were  assembled 
■t  Vienna.  As  circumstances  required  that  all 
thuiild  be  housed  in  one  extensive  building,  it  was 
frjirod  lest  the  inijiosing  proportions  of  thu  giants 
would  terrify  the  dwarfs,  and  means  were  taken  to 
•Mure  the  latter  of  their  perfect  freedom  and  safety. 
Bnt  the  re-sult  was  very  different  to  that  contem- 
plated. The  dwarfs  teased,  insulted,  and  even 
rubbed  the  giants  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  over- 
griiwn  mortals,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  complained 
of  their  stimted  persecutors  ;  and,  as  a  conse<jnence, 
■enlinels  had  to  be  stationed  in  the  builduig,  to 
protect  the  giants  from  tlic  d\varf8  ! 
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SaioU  Sorgooiui,  Dorotbeni,  and  Companiaai,  martyn, 
804.  St  Kiaran,  abbot  in  Ireland,  £10.  8t  Omcr, 
tiUhftp  Ml]  ooofuiMr,  (i70.  St  OnouiDa,  vitjin,  abotit  7th 
cuDtury.    Si  BcU«Uu,  bermit  and  coofeoor. 

BoTTi, — Kich.nnl  Cben«Tiz  TrcDcb,  dean  of  Wc»tmlntt«r, 
(trmolo^st,  1807. 


DicJ.—Jumci  IV.  of  Scotland,  killed  at  Flodden,  1613; 
Cbarlcs  de  St  Evremond,  wit  and  letter-writer,  1703, 
London  ;  Bernard  Siegfried  Albinus,  eminent  anatomist, 
1770,  Leijden  ;  Kobeit  Wood  ('Palmyra'  Wood),  tniTeller 
and  arcboK>lo|dst,  1771,  Putney  ;  Rev.  Gilbert  WakeBeld, 
theological  and  political  writer,  1801;  John  Brand,  antbor 
of  Obiervatiom  on  Popular  Antiquiliet,  1806. 


BATTLE    OF    FLODDEN. 

On  the  f)th  of  September  1513,  was  fonght  the 
battle  of  Floilden,  resulting  in  the  defeat  and  death 
of  the  Scottish  king,  James  IV.,  the  slaughter  of 
nearly  thirty  of  his  nobles  and  chiefs,  and  the  lo-ss  of 
about  lOjCKK)  men.  It  was  an  overthrow  which  spread 
sorrow  and  dismay  through  Scothmd,  and  wiu  long 
remembered  as  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  ever 
sustained  by  the  nation.  With  all  tenderness  for 
romantic  impulse  and  chivalric  principle,  a  modem 
man,  even  ot  the  Scotti.sh  nation,  is  force<l  to  admit 
that  the  Flodden  enterprise  of  James  IV.  was  an 
example  of  gigimtic  folly,  righteously  punished. 
The  king  of  Scots  hod  no  just  occasion  for  going 
to  war  with  England.  The  war  he  entered  upon 
he  conducted  like  an  imbecile,  only  going  three  or 
four  miles  into  the  English  territory,  and  there 
dallying  till  the  opportunity  of  striking  an  effective 
blow  was  lost  When  the  tnglish  aniiy,  imder  iha 
Earl  of  Surrey,  came  agabist  him,  he,  from  a  foolish 
si'iitiment  of  chivalry,  or  mere  %'anily,  would  not 
allow  his  troops  to  take  the  fair  advantages  of  the 
ground.  So  he  fought  at  a  disadvaiitaxe,  ami  lust 
all,  including  his  own  life.  It  is  pitiable,  even  at 
this  distance  of  time,  to  think  of  a  peojile  hanng 
their  interests  committed  to  the  care  ol  one  so  ill 
qualified  for  the  tnist ;  the  Many  Buifering  so  much 
through  the  infatuation  of  One. 


LYDFORD    LAW. 

An  nld  English  proverb  saya:  'First  hang  and 
draw,  then  hear  the  causa  by  Lydfortl  Law.'  A 
Devonshire  poet,  anxious  (or  the  reputation  of  his 
county,  attempt*  to  shew  that  this  aummary  mathod 
of  procedure  originated  trora  merciiid  motive*  : 

'  I  oft  bava  beard  of  Lydford  Law, 
How  in  tbe  mom  they  ban^  and  dimw, 

And  Mt  in  judiiment  after: 
At  fint  I  wondcnid  at  it  nmoh : 
But  unco,  I  Riid  the  reaion  such. 
As  it  deserves  no  Uogbtot. 

They  have  a  oastle  on  a  hill ; 
I  took  it  for  an  old  wind-mill, 

The  vanea  blown  off  by  weather. 
To  he  therein  one  uigbt,  'tis  gneaaed 
"Iwi-rv  better  to  bo  (t/mcd  and  prcaaed, 

Ur  hanged,  now  ohuoe  yoa  whether. 

Ten  men  less  room  witbin  this  c»to, 
Than  five  mice  in  a  lantern  have, 

Tlie  keepen  tbey  are  sly  OQCa. 
If  any  could  dcriM  by  art 
To  gi't  it  lip  into  a  OKti, 

"I'werc  fit  to  carry  liuna. 

Wlicn  I  buhcld  it.  Lord !  thought  I, 
Wbat  jiialice  and  what  clerncnoy 

Hath  Lyilfonl  whoo  I  saw  all  I 
I  know  none  gladly  there  wuuU  stay, 
Bat  rather  hang  out  uf  tlie  way, 

Than  t.iriTr  fnr  a  trial  I 


Thi'   curious   Wndicnlion    of 
ascribed    to    Browne,    the 


Devonshire    juHicv    ia 
author    of    BriMnM* 
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PattoraU.  Lydford  itaclf  is  the  chief  town  of  the 
StMuumea,  and  the  proverb  probably  was  levelled  nt 
tbe  lummaiy  deciiioni  of  the  Stannary  Court*  which, 
ttodcr  a  charter  of  Edward  I.,  hod  lolc  jiiriadiction 
over  all  ca«ci  in  which  the  natives  were  concerned, 
that  did  not  oiTect  land,  life,  or  limh. 
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Salot*  Nemenoniu.  Felir,  Lucius,  another  Felix, 
Idttcus,  Polianui,  Victor,  Jader,  and  Datiras,  bishops, 
and  their  coinpauiona,  part  marten,  and  pari  confessors, 
8d  eenturv.  St  I'ulchcrin,  virgin  and  empresa,  453.  St 
Pioian  or  Winin,  biabop  and  coafecsor,  6th  ceatQty.  St 
Salrius,  bishop  of  Albi,  6th  century.  St  Nicholas  of 
Tolentino,  confessor,  1300. 

Dom.—'Knnpt  Park,  African  trareller,  1771,  Po«l- 
thitlds,  SM-irhhirt. 

Died- — Louis  d'Outrcmer,  king  of  Franee,  killed,  954  ; 
William  the  Conqueror,  1087.  Bouen  ;  John,  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  mordcrcd  at  Montereau,  1419  ;  Dr  Edward 
Pooocke,  tmTcllor  and  oriental  scholar,  1691,  Orford; 
Pr  Thomas  Sheridan,  Irish  scholar,  tmnslntor  of  Pertiut, 
1738  ;  Mrs  Oodwin  (Mary  Wollstooecraft),  authoress  of 
BiijIiU  of  Woman,  1797,  London  ;  Ugo  Foscolo,  Italian 
republican  and  writer,  1827,  London ;  Qiaca  Aguilar, 
Jewish  authoress,  1847,  PrankforU 

THE   END   OF   THE   CONQUEBOR. 

During  his  reign  of  twenty  years  subscqaent  to 
the  Conquest,  WUUam  hod  succeeded  in  planting 
his  Nonnnn  foUowera  nnd  ndhcrents  upon  the 
property  of  England.  They  might  be  deecribed  ns 
on  amied  militia  occupying  the  country,  and  o\vnin;{ 
B  devoted  allegiance  to  their  sovereign  for  the  landa 
they  severally  possessed.  It  was  a  grand  position 
for  a  man  to  have  achieved  in  a  short  Uretimc  ; 
but  it  hod  been  attained  by  pnre  violence,  and  w.ia 
only  tiphcUl  by  force  against  the  wiU  of  a  noble 
though  subjugated  people.  The  Conqueror  was, 
accordingly,  not  a  happy  man.  He  never  felt  any 
confidence  in  the  continuance  of  the  system  of 
things  which  he  had  organised.  He  probably  felt 
that  he  had  been  only  a  successful  robber,  and 
perlmps  often  envied  the  serener  feelings  of  those 
whom  he  oppressed. 

While  sojourning  in  Normandy,  corly  in  1087, 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  recovery  from  King 
Philip  I.  of  France  of  a  piece  of  territory  which 
had  oeen  appropriate<l  by  lliat  sovereign  some 
yean  before.  Ho  wii»  nt  the  same  lime  submitting 
to  medical  reginicu  for  the  reduction  of  the  extreme 
corpulence  to  winch  hi'  had  become  subject.  Philip 
put  ofl  his  dentnnd  for  the  territory,  nnd  mode  a 
jc«t  of  the  Conqueror's  obosity.  '  It  is  a  long  lying- 
jn,'  said  he ;  '  there  will  douljtieas  l«s  a  ceremonious 
churching.'  William,  hearing  of  this  speech,  swore 
he  would  hold  his  churching  at  Notre  Dame,  in 
Paris,  with  ten  thousand  lances  for  tupers.  He  got 
up,  and  led  an  expedition  of  fire  and  sword  into 
the  Frcnch  territory,  feasting  his  eyes  with  the 
havoc  and  destruction  which  hia  soldiers  spread 
around.  It  waa  while  so  engaged  that  his  horse, 
chancing  to  plant  his  feet  on  »ome  burning  timber 
conccaloil  l>y  ai«lie«,  plunged  and  fell,  caa^ing  a 
miJlurc  in  tlin  belly  of  the  oveigrown  king.  He 
UuguiBlicd  under  this  hurt  fbi  sumu  weeks  at 
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Rouen,  and  fearing  death,  made  some  clTorts  to 
repair  the  cruel  wrongs  he  had  inflicted  in  the 
course  of  his  life.  He  also  made  some  arrange- 
ments regarding  the  fortunes  of  his  children.  On 
the  10th  of  September  1087,  the  great  king 
breathed  his  last,  m  the  sixty-firet  year  of  his  age. 

William  had  only  been  feared,  never  loved. 
Now  that  he  was  no  more,  his  servants  and  great 
officers  thought  only  of  their  own  interests.  His 
body  was  left  almost  naked  on  the  floor,  and  was 
buried  by  monks,  without  the  presence  of  ony 
relative,  or  any  one  who  cared  for  the  decenseu. 
There  lieing  no  coffin,  and  the  body  proving  too 
large  for  the  grave  of  masonry  designed  for  it,  it 
was  necessary  to  force  it  down  ;  in  doing  which  it 
bnnit.  Incense  and  perfumes  failed  to  drown  the 
stench  thus  diffused  through  the  church,  and  the 
people  dispersed  in  horror  and  disgust  Such  was 
the  end  of  one  of  the  greatest  potentates  who  ever 
lived— one  who  had  driven  human  beluga  before 
him  like  cattle,  bnt  never  induced  any  one  to  lova 
him,  not  even  one  of  his  own  childix'u. 


LEGEND   OF   THE   SONS   OF  THE   COSQUEROR. 

One  day,  it  being  observed  that  William  waa 
absorbed  in  deep  thought,  his  courtiers  ventured  to 
inquire  tiie  cause  of  such  profound  abstraction.  '  I 
am  spccolatinK,'  said  the  monarch, '  on  what  may 
be  the  fate  of  my  sons  after  my  death.'  '  Your 
m.ije.sty,'  replied  the  wise  men  of  the  court,  '  the 
fato  of  your  sons  will  depend  upon  their  conduct, 
and  their  conduct  will  depend  npon  their  respective 
characters  ;  permit  us  to  make  a  few  inquiries,  and 
we  shall  soon  be  able  to  tcU  you  that  which  you 
wish  to  know.'  The  king  signifying  his  approba- 
tion, the  wise  men  consulted  together,  and  agreed 
to  put  questions  sepamtely  to  the  three  princes, 
who  were  then  young.  The  first  who  entered  the 
room  was  Robert,  .afterwards  known  by  the  Bumauio 
of  Courthoae.  '  Fair  sir,'  said  one  of  the  wise  men, 
'  answer  me  n  question — If  God  had  mode  you  a 
bird,  what  bird  would  you  wish  to  have  been!' 
Robert  ans^vered :  '  A  hawk,  because  it  resembles 
most  a  courteous  and  "allaiit  knight.'  William 
Rufus  next  entered,  and  his  answer  to  the  same 
question  was :  '  1  would  lie  an  eagle,  because  it  is  a 
strong  and  powerful  bird,  and  feared  by  all  other 
birds,  and  therefore  it  is  king  over  them  all.' 
Lastly,  came  the  younger  brother  Henry,  who  Lad 
received  a  learned  education,  and  was  on  that 
account  kno^vn  by  the  surname  of  Beauclerc  His 
choice  was  a  starling,  '  Because  it  is  a  dcbonnaire 
and  simple  bird,  and  gains  its  living  without  injur}' 
to  any  one,  and  never  seeks  to  rob  or  grieve  its 
neighbour.'  The  wise  men  returned  immediately 
to  uie  king.  Robert,  they  said,  would  be  bold  and 
valiant,  and  would  gain  renown  and  honour,  but 
he  would  finally  be  overcome  by  violence,  and  die 
in  prison.  William  would  be  powerful  and  strong 
as  the  eagle,  but  feared  and  hated  for  his  cruelty 
and  violence,  until  he  ended  a  wicked  life  by  a  bad 
death.  But  Henry  would  be  wise,  prudent, 
nnd  peaceful,  unless  when  actually  compelled  to 
engage  in  war,  nnd  would  die  in  peace  after  gaining 
wide  possessions.  So  when  King  William  lay  iju 
his  death-bed,  ho  remembered  the  saying  of  liis 
wise  men,  and  bequeathed  Normandy  to  Robert, 
England  to  William,  and  his  own  treasure^,  with- 
out land,  to  his  younger  sou  Henry,  who  eventually 
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became  king  of  both  countries,  and  reigned  long 
and  prosperously. 

This  story,  which  most  probably  is  of  Eastern 
origin,  is  frequently  told  under  various  circum- 
stances by  medieval  writers.  A  Latin  manuscript, 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  relates  it  in  the  following 
form : 

A  wealthy  English  baron,  whose  broatl  lands 
c-xtcnded  over  a  largo  extent  of  England  and 
Wales,  Imd  three  sous  ;  when  lying  on  liis  dcath- 
licil,he  called  them  to  him, and  said:  'If  you  were 
compelled  to  become  birds,  tell  me  what  bird  each 
u(  vou  would  choose  to  resemble?'  The  eldest 
said :  '  I  would  be  a  hawk,  because  it  is  a  noble 
bird,  and  lives  by  rapine.'  The  second  said :  '  I 
would  be  a  starling,  because  it  is  a  social  bird,  and 
flica  in  coveys.'  "The  youngest  said :  '  I  would  Ik;  a 
■wan,  because  it  has  a  long  neck,  so  that  if  I  had 
onything  in  mv  heart  to  say,  I  should  have  plenty 
of  time  for  reflection  before  it  came  to  my  mouth.' 
When  the  father  had  heard  them,  he  said  to  the 
first :  'Thou,  my  son,  as  I  perceive,  desirest  to  live 
by  rapine  ;  I  will  therefore  bequeath  tlicc  my 
possessions  in  England,  because  it  is  a  land  of 
peace  and  juiticc,  and  thou  canst  not  rob  in  it 
«rilh  impunity.'  To  the  second,  he  said  :  '  Bccauw' 
thou  lovest  society,  I  will  be<iucath  thee  my  lands 
in  Wales,  which  is  a  land  of  discord  and  war,  in 
order  that  thy  courtesy  may  soften  down  the 
malice  of  the  native.^.'  And  then  turning  to  the 
youngest,  he  said  :  '  To  thee  I  bequeath  no  land  at 
all,  because  thou  art  wise,  and  will  gain  enough  by 
thy  wisdom.'  And  as  he  foretold,  the  youngest  son 
profiled  by  his  wisdom,  and  became  Lord  Chief- 
Jiuticc  of  England,  which  in  those  times  was  the 
next  dignity  to  tliat  of  king. 

PR   THOMAS   SHERIDA!». 

On  the  10th  of  Sej.tcmbcr  17.38,  Dr  Sheridon 
was  sitting,  after  dinner,  in  the  house  of  a  friend. 
The  conversation  happening  to  turn  on  the  force 
and  direction  of  the  wind,  Sheridan  said :  '  Let  the 
wind  blow  cast,  west,  north,  or  south,  the  immortal 
•onl  will  take  its  (light  to  the  destined  point ; '  and 
leaning  back  in  his  chair,  instantly  expired.  Dr 
Sheridan  was  the  intimate  friend  and  choice 
companion  of  Jonathan  Swift ;  the  father  of 
'MaiiAger  Tom,'  as  hi.«  son  was  termed  in  Ireland  ; 
and  the  gnindfatherof  the  Kight  Honourable  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan.  He  w.ts  bom  in  the  county  of 
Cavan,  about  1084,  and,  having  completed  his 
education  at  Trinit>'  College,  set  up  a  classical 
(chool  in  Dublin.  Entering  mto orders,  ho  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  was  appointed  to  a  church- 
living  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  But  by  a  singular 
act  01  inadvertence,  he  lost  all  chance  of  further 
preferment,  by  iircaching  a  sermon  on  the  anni- 
Tensary  of  Qeoige  I.'s  birthday,  from  the  text : 
•  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.'  On  this 
becoming  known,  he  was  struck  olf  the  list  of  the 
Lord-Lieutenant's  chni)lain3  ;  jiarents  hastcne<l  to 
tiike  their  chilitrcn  from  his  school ;  and,  in  short,  as 
Swift  said  ;  '  He  had  killed  his  o«Ti  fortunes  by  a 
chance-shot  from  an  unlucky  text.' 

No  reverse  of  fortune,  however,  could  damp  or 
discourage  the  high  ».|iirils  of  Dr  Sherid-in.  Such, 
it  is  Raid,  was  his  perpetual  flow  of  ready  wit  ami 
humour,  that  it  won  ini]Kis<!ible  for  the  rao-st 
■pUnetic  luau  to  b«  uiihuppy  iu  his   company. 


When  Swift,  inamorbid  state  of  di.'sappoinlment,  was 
condenmed  to  live,  as  he  considered  it,  an  exile  in. 
Ireland,  the  companionship  of  Sheridan  formed  the 
great  solace  of  his  life.  For  one  whole  year  they 
carried  on  a  daily  correspondence,  and,  according 
to  previous  stipulation,  each  letter  was  the  uupre- 
incditated  efTusujn  of  five  minutes'  writing.  Some 
of  the  funny  nonsense  thus  composed,  is  preserved 
in  Swift's  miscellaneous  works,  tjiough  the  greoter 
part  has  fallen  into  merited  oblivion. 

Dr  Sheridan  was  an  excellent  classical  scholar, 
and  wrote  a  prose  translation  of  Persiiit,  which  was 
published  after  his  death.  Thougli  indolent,  good- 
iiatured,  careles.^  and  not  porticuhirly  strict  iii  his 
own  conduct,  he  took  good  cans  of  the  morals  of  his 
scholars,  whom  he  sent  to  the  university  well 
grounded  in  classical  lore,  and  not  HI  instructed  in 
the  social  duties  of  life.  He  was  slovenly,  indigent, 
and  cheerful,  knowing  books  better  than  men,  and 
tot-illy  ignorant  of  the  value  of  money.  Ill-starred, 
improvident,  but  not  unhappy,  he  was  a  fiddler, 
punster,  quibbler,  and  wit  ;  and  his  pen  and  fiddle- 
stick were  in  continual  motion.  As  might  be 
supposed,  Shi;ridan's  house,  at  Quilca,  was  such  as 
SwiJ't  has  described  it  in  the  following  lines  ;  and 
the  writer  may  add,  that,  iu  his  youth,  he  often  s<»w 
the  infringe  of  an  Irish  gentleman  and  scholar,  tc 
which  the  same  description  would  be  as  justly 
applicable. 

Ktmcx. 

'  Let  me  thy  properties  explain: 
A  rotten  cabin  dropping  rain  ; 
Chimneys  with  scorn  rejecting  smoke; 
Stools,  t.iblcs,  ch.iirs,  and  Iwdsteiull  bruke. 
Ucro  elements  have  lost  their  uses. 
Air  ripens  not,  nor  earth  produces; 
In  vain,  wo  make  jwor  Shela  toil. 
Fire  will  not  ro.ist,  nor  water  boil  j 
Through  all  the  valleys,  hilU,  and  plains. 
The  coddess  Want,  in  thnniph  reigns, 
And  lier  chief  olllcers  of  state. 
Sloth,  Dirt,  and  Theft,  around  her  wait' 

tJOO   FOSCOLO. 

Fiftv  years  ago,  the  name  of  Ugo  Foscolo,  now 
Well-nigh  forgotten,  enjoyed  as  extensive  a  repiitatiuu 
OS  that  of  the  most  enthusiastic  champion  of  Italian 
independence,  and  one  of  the  greatest  and  brightest 
ornaments  of  modern  Italian  literature.  What 
he  actually  effected,  however,  in  the  first  of  these 
ch.aracters,  was  but  trifling,  and  in  the  second,  he  ' 
has  li-ft  little,  not  even  excepting  his  celebrated  | 
Letters  of  Jacopo  Orlii,  which  can  commend  itself 
to  the  t.HStea  of  this  practical  and  unsentimental  < 
age.  He  was  descended  from  a  noble  Venetian 
family,  and  was  lilmself  bom  on  board  a  frigate, 
lyiug  off  the  island  of  Zante,  of  which  his 
fatlicr  was  governor  for  the  republic  of  Venice 
Entering  liie  as  ,1  young  man,  just  when  the 
French  Revolution  wa.4  stirring  the  social  life 
of  Europe  from  its  verj'  depths,  young  Foscolo 
ardently  embraced  the  new  doctrines,  and  iK'came 
80  conspicuous  a  maintainor  of  them,  that  he  I 
was  arrested  and  carried  before  the  terrible 
inquisition  of  state,  as  a  piirtisan  in  u  conspiracy 
for  overthrowing  the  government  No  pniof,  how- 
ever, appeared  against  him,  and  he  was  acquitted. 
It  is  related  that  his  mother,  a  Greek  lady,  ou 
seeing  him  led  off  as  a  prisoner,  exclaimed  to  liim) 
iu  a  spirit  worthy  of  a  Spartan  matron  of  old  : 
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'Die  ;  but  do  not  dishonour  thyself  hy  hotrnyiug  thy 
friends  I '  After  gaining  considerable  renown  by 
the  representation  of  his  tragedy  of  TuiU,  when  he 
was  yet  little  more  than  twenty,  he  received  the 
appointment  of  secretary  to  Battaglia,  the  Venetian 
anibassfldor  to  Bonaparte.  The  treacherous  manner 
in  which  the  latter  transferred  the  republic  to 
Austria,  diggiwtcd  him  for  a  time  with  political  life, 
and  he  retired  into  Lombardy,  then  styled  the 
'Cisalpine  Republic,'  and  penned  there  his  c<le- 
Imited  romance,  entitled  UUime  Ldtere  di  Jacopo 
Ortis.  This  created  nearly  as  great  a  sensation  as 
Goethe's  Sorrowt  of  Werter,  to  which,  in  point  of 
subject-matter  and  style,  it  is  very  similar,  though 
differing  from  it  in  the  amount  of  political  allusion 
by  wliich  Foscolo's  work  is  throughout  characterised. 
It  has  been  translated  into  various  languages,  and 
contains  much  beautiful  and  pathetic  \»Titing,  but 
imbued  with  an  extremely  morbid  spirit. 

Emerging  from  his  retreat,  Foscolo  again  sought 
the  busy  world,  and  served  for  some  years  in 
Bonaparte's  army  ;  but  finding  himself  obnoxious 
to  the  authoritieis  on  accoimt  of  his  rqmblicaii 
principles,  lie  resigned  his  commission,  and  returned 
once  more  to  jirivate  life.  Various  bterary  works, 
including  his  edition  of  the  writings  of  General 
Montccuccoli,  and  a  translation  of  the  (Irst  book  of 
the  Iliad,  now  occupied  his  leisure,  and  about  1809, 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  literature  in  the 
university  of  Pavia,  where  the  spiriteil  style  of 
his  lectures  to  the  young  men  so  alarmed  the 
Ben.silive  absolutism  of  Bonaparte,  that,  in  two 
months  afterwards,  the  three  Italian  universities, 
Pavia,  Padua,  and  Bologna,  were  closed.  On  the 
restoration  of  the  Austrian  government,  Foscolo  was 
suspected  of  being  accessor}'  to  a  conspir.icy  for  ils 
overthrow,  and  found  it  expedient  to  retire,  first  fo 
Switzerland,  and  then  to  England,  where  he  took 
up  Ids  abode  for  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

Such  are  the  leading  events  in  the  histoi-y  of  the 
Iifazzini  and  Victor  Hugo  of  his  day.  Awhile  in 
England,  he  enjoyed  ready  access  to  the  first 
soriety  in  the  metropolis,  being  both  a  miin  of 
great  classical  attainments,  and  most  briUianl  coii- 
verpational  powers.  Ho  built  for  himself  a  cottage 
in  the  ncighoourhood  of  the  Regent's  Park,  which, 
in  allusion  to  the  controversy  on  the  use  of  the 
digamma  in  Greek,  and  his  own  large  share  in  the 
dispute,  he  christened  '  Digamma  Cottage.'  The 
furniture  and  decorations  of  his  habitittion  were  of 
tlie  most  magnificent  oixler,  including  ojwls  of  the 
most  celebrated  works  of  sculpture,  wliich  were 
scattered  through  every  apartment,  and  were  con- 
templated by  their  owner  with  an  enthusiasm  little 
short  of  adoration.  In  excuse  for  this  lavi^hncsn, 
he  would  observe,  in  reference  to  his  costly  articles 
of  furniture :  'They  encompass  me  with  an  air  of 
resjiectability,  and  they  give  me  the  illusion  of  not 
having  fallen  into  the  lowest  circumstances.  I 
must  also  declare,  that  I  will  die  like  a  gentleman, 
on  a  clean  bed,  surrounded  by  the  Vcnuses,  ApoUos, 
and  the  Graces,  and  the  busts  of  great  men  ;  nay, 
even  among  flowers,  and  if  ptissible,  while  music  is 
breatliing  around  me.'  It  is  easy  to  infer  fixim  this 
that  Foscolo  hail  much  of  the  Epicurean  in  his 
corajiosition.  He  is  said,  however,  to  have  been 
remarkably  abstemious  in  his  habits,  and  laid  claim 
himself  to  ^'ying  with  Pythagoras  for  sobriety,  and 
Scipio  for  purity  of  morals.  Unfortunately,  his 
means,  eked  out  as  Uicv  were  br  writing  for  the 
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various  reviews,  and  publishing  esiaya  on  Petrarch, 
and  a  commentary  on  Dante,  proved  wliolly  inade- 
quate to  the  maintenance  of  the  luxurious  style  of 
bving  which  he  affected  ;  and,  after  a  brief  perio<l, 
the  temple  which  he  had  reared  to  the  Graces, 
wth  its  gorgeous  appliances,  was  brought  to  the 
hammer.  His  latter  years  were  sorely  disturbed 
by  pecuniary  embarrassment,  a  source  of  vexation 
which  was  greatly  aggravated  by  a  violent  and 
fretful  temper.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been 
both  true  and  gencrons  hearted  ;  but,  as  even  an 
intimate  friend  admitted,  his  virtues  were  those 
of  a  savage  nature.  When  in  good-himiour  and 
spirits,  nothing  could  be  more  entertaining  than 
his  conversation,  though  he  displayed  great  peevish- 
ness if  any  irrelevant  question  were  asked.  He 
used  to  say  :  '  I  have  three  miseries — smoke,  flies, 
and  to  be  asked  a  foolish  question.' 

MARY   WOLLSTOSECRAFT. 

It  is  impossible  for  human  laws  to  do  more  than 
minister  to  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber ;  no  skill  can  avert  their  oppressive  action  in 
singular  cases.  The  law  decrees  that  the  contract 
of  marriage  shall  only  terminate  with  the  decease 
of  either  partner,  and  few  will  dispute,  that  the 
law  decrees  wisely.  But  there  are  cases — and  wo 
do  not  allude  to  those  in  which  divorce  is  the  per- 
mitted remedy — where  life-long  marriage  is  life- 
long misery ;  yet,  for  the  relief  of  .luch  sufferers  no 
thoughtful  legislator  advocates  the  abrogation  of 
a  law  which,  in  its  broad  sweep,  alfoiiU  ft.<ia«red 
jirotcction  and  security  to  the  weaker  half  of 
mimanity — to  •n-ivcs  and  children.  Again,  the  law 
consigns  children  to  the  absolute  government  of 
their  parents,  and  though  there  are  many  who 
neglect  and  abuse  theii-  trust,  yet  we  feel  that  it 
is  belter  to  tolerate  partial  wrong,  than  invade  an 
order  which,  on  the  whole,  comcides  with  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number.  So,  again,  we 
peniiit  the  spendthrift  to  waste  and  the  miser  to 
hoard  rather  than  infringe  on  that  sense  of  inde- 
pendence and  ownership,  which  more  than  doubles 
the  joy  of  possession  ond  gives  spur  and  purpose 
to  enterprise.  Similar  illu.strations  of  exceptional 
suffcnnijsand  muschiefs  might  be  multiplied  indefi- 
nitely, for  wherever  there  is  a  just  and  kind  law, 
there  i?,  at  the  same  time,  a  possible  shelter  for 
injustice  and  cruelty.  Whoever,  therefore,  will 
defend  the  be.<it  law,  must  be  content  to  prove  its 
general,  not  its  universal  excellence.  This  Irnth 
IS  continually  forgotten  by  enthusiastic  and  gene- 
rous natures.  They  encounter  some  case  of  lianl- 
ship  under  the  law,  ond  at  once  raise  a  cry  for  its 
modification  or  abolition,  never  considering,  whether 
if  the  cord  were  reliued  on  one  side  it  might  not 
cut  deeper  and  more  dangerously  on  the  other  ; 
and  sometimes  not  satisfied  with  their  verbal  protect, 
thpy  enter  into  actual  rebellion,  and  in  their  own 
persons  endure  social  obloquy  and  outlawTy,  iu  the 
voiin  endeavour  to  compass  a  universal,  a  Utopian 
justice.  Among  the  boldest  and  noblest  of  such 
mi.itakcn  innovators  mnst  be  ranked  Mary  WoU- 
stonecraft. 

She  was  bom  on  the  27th  of  April  1750,  but 
whether  in  London  or  Epping  Forest,  she  could 
never  ascertain.  Her  father  was  the  son  of  a 
Spitalfieidj  manufacturer,  from  whom  he  inherited 
about  £10,000 :  her  mother  was  an  Irishwoman, 
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a  Miss  Dixon  of  Ballyahniinon.  Mr  Wollstonccraft 
was  a  rolling  atone  which  not  only  gnthered  no 
moss,  but  wore  away  its  substance  in  rolling.  He 
moved  from  London  to  Yorkshire,  and  from  Vork- 
ahire  to  London,  and  thence  to  Walci,  sonittime.i 
farming  and  sometimes  trading,  and  always  losing. 
His  temper  was  abominable  ;  when  in  a  rage,  he 
would  strike  his  wife,  flog  his  children,  and  kick 
his  dogs,  finishing  up  wth  a  fit  of  maudlin  affec- 
tion. Mary  had  frequently  to  throw  herself 
between  her  father  and  mother  to  save  her  from 
his  blows.  EcL'ular  education  was  out  of  the 
question  under  these  circumstances,  and  the  young 
WoUstonccrafts  were  left  to  pick  up  what  learning 
they  could  at  a  variety  of  dav-schools.  Mary  wa.^ 
a  handsome  girl,  lively  anj  intelligent,  with  a 
prond  spirit  and  ardent  aflfcctions.  For  dolls  and 
needle-work  she  had  a  thorough  contempt,  prefer- 
ring to  join  in  the  sports  of  her  brothers. 

Amonp  the  w.nndering!  of  the  family,  they  setlleil 
for  a  while  at  Queen's  Row,  Hoxton,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  William  Godwin  was  a  student 
at  the  Dissenters'  College.  Reflecting,  in  afler- 
ycars,  on  his  unconscioos  prorimitjr  to  Marv-,  he 
observes :  'It  is  perhaps  a  question  of  curious 
speculation  to  inquire,  what  woidd  have  been  the 
amount  of  difference  in  the  pursuits  and  eiyoy- 
ments  of  each  p.irty  had  they  met,  and  considered 
each  other  with  the  same  distinguishing  regard  in 
1776,  as  they  were  afterwards  impressed  with  in 
the  roar  1796.' 

While  at  Queen's  Row,  Mary  made  the  friend- 
ship of  Frances  Blood,  a  young  latly  of  many 
accomplishments,  who  inspired  her  with  a  fervent 
desire  for  intellectual  improvement.  Tired  of  her 
WTcUdied  home,  she  became  companion  to  Mrs 
Duwson,  a  lady  of  liatli,  who  was  reputed  to  have 
such  a  temper  that  no  one  could  abide  with  her. 
Mary  forewarned  was  forearmed  ;  she  stayed  with 
the  ^•imgo  two  years,  taught  her  better  manners, 
■nd  only  left  her  side  to  nurse  her  mother  in  a 
mortal  illness.  Her  next  important  step  in  life 
was  to  open  a  school  in  Islington,  in  company  with 
her  sisters  and  Frances  Blood,  Mary  proved  aa 
excellent  teacher ;  the  school  flourished,  and  was 
removed  to  Ncwington  Green.  Near  by  lived  Dr 
Price,  who  become  a  visitor,  and  Mary's  cordial 
friend.  She  was  introduced  to  Dr  Jounson,  but 
his  death  prevented  further  acquaintance.  Just 
ns  life  was  growing  prosperous,  Miss  Blood  fell 
into  a  decline,  and  was  ordered  to  PortugaL  Hear- 
ing that  there  was  no  hope  of  her  recovery,  Marj', 
in  the  strength  of  her  alVoction,  left  the  scliool  to 
its  fute,  ami  soiled  for  Lisbfm  that  she  might  be 
near  her  dear  companion  in  her  hist  hours.  On 
hex  return,  she  wt-nt  to  Ireland  aa  governess  in  the 
family  of  Lonl  Kingsborough,  and  there  won 
golden  opinions  for  her  intelligence  and  amiability. 
One  of  her  pupils.  Countess  Mount  Cushel,  remaineil 
Mary's  friend  tlirongh  good  and  evil  report  till 
dtuitu  divided  them. 

Conscious  of  powers  which  as  yet  hod  found  no 
outlet.  Miss  Wollaturn'cnil't  came  to  London  in 
August  1787,  witli  tlie  dariii":  hope  of  ai-zpiiring 
a  livelihood  by  authorship.  The  year  before,  shi.' 
h  '  '  ti'.r  advi'tit  in  the  world  nf  K'tters  by 
li  ion   of  Thmujhtt  on  the  lulncntinn   of 

lii,.vi„  ,,;  for  which  her  publisher,  Mr  Jnhnson. 
bod  given  her  ten  guineas.  She  took  Imnible 
lodgings  in  Qcoigc  Street,  BhMskimrs  Bridge,  uud 


si't  to  Work.  She  contributed  large! v  !■■  'i"  '"-t- 
lylical  lieview;  abridged  Lavatcr's   J'  i ; 

InmsUted  from  the  German  Sabmnii: Us 

of  Mornlity ;  from  the  French,  Keeker's  Imporianct 
nf  Relujiniu  Opinion.i ;  and  from  the  Dutch,  Fauna 
Granduon;  wrote  tales  for  children,  and  executed 
a  variety  of  other  literary  business  :  and  not  only 
did  she  earn  her  own  living,  but  was  able  to  assist 
her  father,  find  situations  for  her  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  adopt  an  orphan  girl  of  seven. 

In  such  labours  she  might  have  spent  many 
yeara  in  comparative  obscurity,  had  not  Burkes 
RefUctumt  on  the  Revohttion  in  Franct,  publLshed 
in  November  1790,  stirred  in  her  such  indignation, 
that  she  determined  to  answer  the  recreant  Whig. 
She  brought  out  a  Vindicalum  of  tlu  Riijhlt  of 
Man,  in  wiiicli  she  trounced  her  adversary  with  no 
little  vehemence  and  much  natural  elwiuencc.  It 
was  among  the  first  of  the  many  replies  to  which 
Burke  was  treated,  and  it  had  a  very  large  sale. 
Miss  Wollstonecraft  from  that  hour  was  a  marked 
woman.  By  one  set  she  was  regarded  with  horror 
OS  a  sort  of  monster,  and  by  another  was  extolled 
as  a  divinity.  Unhappily,  her  admirers  stimulated 
her  worst  tendencies^  and  provoked  her  to  issue  a 
Vinditation  of  Iht  Rights  of  iFovien,  wherein  much 
that  was  true  and  excellent  was  nullified  by  extra- 
vagant sentiment  and  language.  Her  increased 
income  allowed  her,  in  1791,  to  remove  to  better 
apartments  in  Store  Street,  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
where  she  was  visited  by  the  most  distinguishetl 
republicans  and  freethinkers  of  that  sanguine  age. 
Gixlwin  then  met  her  for  the  first  time  at  a  dinner- 
party where  Thomas  Paine  was  present,  and  dis- 
liked her.  Paine  was  not  much  of  a  tidker,  and 
the  little  he  had  to  say  God>vin  was  anxious  to 
catcli,  but  Mary  interrupted  lus  purpose  by  her 
almost  incessant  conversation. 

Along  with  Godwin  she  had  begun  to  entertain 
the  opinion  that  marriage  was  an  unjust  mono)x)ly ; 
that  marriage  ought  only  to  exist  as  long  as  there 
was  heartfelt  Bymputhy  between  a  husband  and 
wife ;  and  that  wherever  that  sympathy  sprung  up, 
the  licence  of  marriage  should  be  allowed.  Poor 
Mary  wiw  doomed,  iu  her  own  person,  to  illiistrate 
the  peril  to  women  that  lay  in  such  a  creed. 

Her  first  attachment  was  to  Fuseli,  the  painter. 
A  lively  affection  developed  between  them,  but 
Mrs  Fuseli,  like  a  dragon,  lay  in  the  way,  and 
Mary,  as  n  diversion  to  her  feelings,  made  a  trip 
to  Paris,  which  extended  into  a  residence  of  two 
years.  By  Paine  she  was  introduced  to  the  prin- 
cipal revolutionary  leaders,  and  found  a  congenial 
spirit  in  Helen  Maria  Williams.  From  her  window 
she  saw  Louia  XVI.  pass  in  a  hackney-coach  to 
execution,  'with  more  dignity,'  she  wrote,  'than 
I  expected  from  his  character.'  Whilst  in  the 
si>ring  of  her  enjoyment  in  Paris,  she  met  Gill)crt 
1  inlay,  an  American  merchant,  and  put  in  practice 
her  theory  by  living  with  him  m  his  wife  without 
the  legal  forms  of  matrimony.  All  for  a  time  went 
on  smoothly.  In  a  pleasant  relrcat  at  Neiiilly  she 
worked  industriously  <m  her  most  finished  work, 
A  Iliitorical  and  Moral  View  of  the  French  Revo- 
lutinn.  Iralay  left  her  nominally  for  a  few  week* 
to  look  after  some  business  at  Havre.  One  day,  on 
entering  Paris,  she  pn.ssed  the  guillotine,  whilst  the 

blood  streamed  >'■■ '  ■  ;  iveuient     She  burst  at 

once  into  loud  r  :,^  of  hurrnr  and  indig- 

nation.   A  kind  l:^..i..;.„^;  checked  and  implorod 
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her  to  hasten  ami  hide  lierseU  from  all  who  had 
heard  her  wortls.  The  aguny  she  experienced  on 
being  informed  of  the  death  of  Brissot,  Vergniaud, 
and  the  twenty  deputies,  she  vowed  was  greater 
than  any  pain  she  had  ever  felt.  Meanwhile  Inilay 
did  not  return.  She  followed  him  to  Havre,  and 
there  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  named  France.",  in 
memory  of  her  old  friend.  Miss  Blood.  Iinlay  then 
went  to  London,  persuading  his  wife  to  return  to 
Paris,  with  the  promise  that  he  would  rejoin  her 
shortly.  Half  a  year  elapsed,  but  no  Imluy  made 
hia  appearance.  Anxious  and  Buepicious,  Mar)- 
crossed  to  England,  and  arrived  in  Loudon  to  tind 
her  worst  fears  realised,  and  the  father  of  her  cliild 
in  the  arms  of  another  mistress.  She  prayed  that 
he  would  return  to  her,  and  was  only  prevented 
committing  suicide  by  liis  timely  arrival.  By 
renewed  seductions  he  induced  her  to  start  for 
Norway,  and  there  transact  some  bu.-'iness  for  liim. 
Ue  made  an  assignation  at  Hamburg,  wliich  he  did 
not  keep,  and  on  her  return  to  London,  it  Wcame  at 
lost  appai-ent  that  she  was  betrayed  and  liefooled. 
Distracted  with  anguish,  she  tfiok  a  boat  to  Putney, 
ond  walking  about  in.  the  rain  till  her  clothes 
were  drenched  through,  she  leaped  over  the  bridge 
into  the  Tlianies.  Hajipily,  she  was  observed  and 
rejicuc<l.  Again  she  Siiw  Imlay,  and  made  the 
extraordinary  proposal  that  she  and  his  paramour 
should  live  togcuier.  '  1  think  it  importjint,'  she 
■wrote  to  him, '  that  you  sliould  leani  habitually  to 
feel  for  your  child  the  affection  of  a  father.*  Inilay, 
who  seems  to  have  beeu  an  irresolute  scoundrel, 
at  first  osisented  and  afterwards  refu.sed,  and  Mary 
then  summoned  up  resolution,  and  dbmissed  him 
from  her  thoughts  for  ever. 

Well-nigh  broken-hearted,  she  went  to  live  in 
Pcntonvillc,  and  renewed  her  acquaintunct'  willi 
Godwin.  Acquaintance  melted  into  friendship,  and 
friendship  into  love,  and  again  she  ventured  to 
become  a  wife  without  the  ceremonies  of  marriage. 
Finding,  however,  the  pains  and  penalties  attached 
to  such  a  rehitii>n  unendurable,  they  vielded  to  what 
they  tliought  jiopular  prejudice,  luiff  were  man-icnl. 
Godwin's  account  of  the  method  of  their  coiijugnl 
life  is  worth  reading.  He  writes :  '  Ours  w.is  not 
an  idle  liappiness,  a  paradise  of  selfish  and 
transitory  jdeasures.  It  is  perhaps  scj»rc<dy 
neces-sary  to  mention,  thut,  influenced  by  lln- 
ideas  I  had  long  entertained  on  the  subject  of 
I  cohabitation,  1  engaged  an  ajwirtment  about 
twenty  doors  from  our  house  in  the  Polygon, 
Somers  Town,  which  I  designed  for  the  jiurposc 
of  my  study  and  literary  occupations.  Trilles, 
however,  will  l>c  interesting  to  some  rejiders, 
when  they  relate  to  the  last  period  of  the  life  of 
such  a  person  as  Morj\  1  will  add,  Iherefore, 
that  we  were  Ixith  of  us  of  oiiinion,  that  it  was 
lx)Et3iblo  for  two  persons  to  hr  too  unifonnly  in 
each  other's  society.  Influenced  by  that  opinion, 
it  was  my  practice  to  repair  to  the  apartment  I 
have  mentioned  as  soon  as  I  rose,  and  frcqueullv 
not  to  imike  my  appeiirrmee  in  the  Polygon  till 
Uie  hour  of  dinner.  We  apreetl  in  condemning 
the  notion,  prevalent  in  many  situations  in  litr, 
that  a  man  and  his  wife  cannot  visit  in  mixed 
society  but  in  company  with  each  other,  and  we 
rather  sought  occasions  of  deviating  from,  tlmn  of 
complying  with,  this  rule.  By  the.se  means, 
though  for  the  most  part  we  spent  the  latter 
half  bf  each  day  in  one  auother's  society,  yet  we 
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were  in  no  danger  of  satiety.  We  seemed  to 
combine,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  novelty 
and  lively  sensation  of  a  visit,  with  the  more 
delicious  and  heartfelt  pleasures  of  domestic 
life.' 

This  philosophic  union,  to  Godwin's  inexpres- 
sible affliction,  did  not  extend  over  more  than 
eighteen  months.  Mrs  Godwin  died  in  cliild  bed, 
on  the  10th  of  September  1797,  at  the  age  of 
tliiitv-eight.  Her  infant  grew  to  womanhood, 
and  became  the  wife  of  the  poet  Shelley,  and  Uie 
author  of  Frankenstein, 

The  errors  of  ilary  Wollstonecraft's  life  lie  on 
the  surface,  and  mimy  will  be  quick  to  supply  the 
rcjndy  commentary  ol  condemnation.  If,  however, 
we  are  more  careful  to  be  just  than  vindictive,  we 
shall  not  leave  her  without  many  allowances, 
some  admiration,  and  much  pity.  Considering 
the  unhappy  circumstances  of  her  childhood,  and 
her  imperfect  education,  we  shall  regard  with 
wonder  and  respect  the  energy  and  self-control 
by  which  she  transformed  herself  into  the  success- 
ful schoolmistress,  the  governess,  the  writer  for 
the  press,  the  antagonist  of  Burke,  and  the 
esteemed  associate  of  politicians  and  pliiloeophets. 
Nor  shall  we  forget  her  generosity,  almost  wild  in 
its  excess  ;  her  free  sacrifice  of  money  ond  oppor- 
tunity to  her  family  and  friends.  Nor  shall  we 
fail  to  obsen-e  that  the  painful  eccentricities  of 
her  career  were  confincJ  within  seven  years, 
1790-1797;  a  time  of  abnormal  excitement, 
when  the  mind  of  Europe  broke  loose  from  the 
moorings  of  ages,  and  every  maxim  of  law  and 
morals  was  jnit  to  inquisition.  Marj-  Wollstone- 
craft  found  herself  in  this  mtelstriim  of  revolu- 
tion, and  determined  to  realise  that  new  mora) 
world  about  which  so  many  were  content  to 
theorise.  Ooilwin  himself  beats  witness  that  shu 
did  not  reason,  but  d.arted  to  conclusions.  In  the 
luBtter  of  her  cohabitation  with  liulay  and  Godwin, 
she  must  receive  the  lull  benefit  which  charity 
accords  to  those  who  do  wrong  believing  they 
do  right.  In  her  conduct  there  was  nothing 
clandestine  ;  indeed,  she  took  8Ul)crfluouB  jmins 
to  inform  her  acuuuintAnce  that  she  was  not 
legally  married,  ami  thus  drove  from  her  presence 
many  who  were  very  willing  to  enjoy  the  charm 
of  her  society,  if  only  she  would  condescend  to 
subterfuge. 


INTIDENTAL   TO   A   JOtJRNKT    TO    PARtS 
IN    17831 

On  the  loth  of  September  1723,  three  English 
gentlemen,  namc«I  Sebright,  Davis,  ami  Mompi'sson, 
Hct  out  from  Calais  for  B<.>uiogm',  on  lluir  way  to 
Paris.  Sebright  and  Davis  travelled  in  nue  coach, 
Mompesson  and  a  sen'ant  in  another :  another 
servant  rode  on  horseback.  Before  leaving  the 
Lion  d^Arpent  hotel  in  Calais,  Mr  Sebright  changed 
twenty-five  guineas  iuto  French  silver  money,  ibr 
the  use  of  the  party  on  the  road.  Hence,  it  was 
Bupjmsed,  the  sail  accident  wliich  overlook  them  ia 
their  journey. 

About  seven  miles  from  Calais,  they  wens  be.wt 
by  six  mounted  highwaymen,  who  demaudeil  the 
money  they  were  believed  to  have  in  their  ]>08»ei*- 
sion.  The  English  gentlemen,  having  no  anus  Init 
their  awonl^*,  made  no  resistance.  All  the  money 
tliey  poesesMtd,  being  about  one  hundred  and  twentj 
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pouiiil!>,  was  surn'iuU'ii'J,  as  aUo  tlicir  swonls, 
watches,  and  other  trinkets.  They  were  coiu- 
monded  to  conic  out  of  the  chaigcs,  and  lie  down 
with  their  fnc€«  to  the  ground,  and  when  their 
persons  had  in  these  circumstances  l)cen  more 
effectually  gearchcd,  t)ie  word  to  kill  was  given, 
and  the  whole  five  Mere  then  shot  and  hacked  in 
the  most  cruel  manner.  Another  English  gentle- 
man, named  Locke,  coming  up  at  the  moment  on 
his  way  from  Paris,  was  shot  in  his  vehicle,  and 
with  difficulty  his  SwUs  valet  was  enabled  to  beg 
his  life.  When  tlie  murderous  work  appeared  to 
be  complete,  the  six  banditti  rode  off  with  their 
booty.  It  then  apijcorcd  that  Mr  Slompesson,  not- 
withstanding his  throat  had  l>een  cut,  was  still 
alive  ;  and  so  was  Mr  Sebright's  servant,  Richard 
Spendelow.  But  the  imfortunate  gentleman  sur- 
vived only  a  few  hours.  Six  persons  in  all  lost 
their  lives  on  this  occasion.  It  was  supposed  that 
the  incident  of  the  changing  of  the  twenty-five 
guineas  was  what  attracte<l  the  attention  of  the 
predatory  parly  to  the  travellers.  We  do  not  lejim 
tliat  more  than  one  person  was  ever  brought  to 
justice  for  this  homd  outrage,  nntwnthstandinf,' 
that  the  Regent  d'Orleans  ottered  largo  rewards 
for  their  apprehension.* 

£^c  £urf{h). 

The  lengthening  evenings  bring  n.iturally  to  our 
minds  their  discomforts  in  the  olden  times,  and 
the  various  customs  and  obscr^'ations  connected 
with  them.  Among  these  was  the  curfew-bell, 
which  has  been  made  well  known  to  all  ears  by 
the  frequent  allusions  to  it  in  our  poet«,  but  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  not  a  few  '  vulgar  errors.' 
In  those  old  times,  people,  in  general,  posscssetl 
nothing  like  clocks  or  watches  ;  they  learned,  by 
the  practice  of  observation,  to  judge  roughly  of  the 
time  of  the  day,  but  in  cn.ses  where  it  was  necessary 
to  know  the  exact  hour,  they  were  entirely  at  a 
lOKi.  Any  implement  for  measuring  time  was  rare, 
and  belonged  only  to  a  public  body,  or  institution, 
or  to  some  very  reinarkable  indi\-idual,  and  the 
only  means  of  miparting  to  the  public  the  know- 
ledge gained  from  it,  was  by  ringing  o  bell,  or 
blowing  a  horn,  at  certain  hours  of  the  day.    This 

firactice  was  first  introduced  in  the  monast'ic  estab- 
ishments,  where  the  inmates  required  to  know  the 
hours  for  celebrating  the  various  services.  It  was 
probably  adopted  also  in  the  great  houses  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  in  toAvn-s.  There  were,  in  fact, 
many  customs  to  b«  observed  at  stated  hours, 
besiaes  the  religious  services,  and  some  of  these 
were  required  by  public  safetj". 

In  the  middle  ages  there  was  a  very  much  larger 
proiwrtion  of  society  which  livol  by  cheating, 
plundering,  and  ill  treating  the  rest,  than  in  mo<lern 
times.  Owing  to  the  want  of  any  effective  police, 
there  was  no  safety  out  of  doors  at  night ;  and  even 
people  who,  by  daylight,  appeared  to  live  honestly, 
■aUied  forth  after  ilark  to  rob  and  assassinate.  It 
was  attempted,  in  towns  especially,  to  meet  this 
evil,  by  making  it  criminal  to  be  found  out  of 
doozs  after  a  certain  hour ;  and,  as  otherwise 
offenders  might  plead  ignoranc*,  it  was  ordered 
that  the  hour  shoidd  be  publicly  sounded,  generally 
Uy  the  town-bell,  and  when  tliat  was  heard,  all 
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people  were  compelled  to  shut  the  doors  of  their 
houses,  put  out  their  fires,  and  retire  to  bed, 
tho.se  who  were  out  of  bed  after  the  sounding  of 
the  bell  being  liable  to  severe  punishment  It 
was  an  efficacious  way  of  clearing  the  streets. 
The  bell  sounded  for  this  purpose  was,  in 
France,  calle<l  popularly  the  eouvre-feu,  or  cover- 
fire,  which,  in  the  Latin  documents  in  which 
it  was  allude<l  to,  was  translated  by  i(inilegium. 
Something  of  the  same  kind,  probably,  existed  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  time.s,  but  the  name  just  men- 
tioned was,  of  course,  introduced  by  the  Normans, 
and  we  have  no  express  allusion  to  the  practice 
in  this  country  before  the  Anglo-Norman  period. 
Hence,  no  doubt,  has  ari.sen  the  erroneous  notion 
tliat  the  coiivre-feu  bell,  corrupted  into  the  curfew- 
bell,  w.is  invented  by  William  the  Conqueror  as 
an  instrument  of  tyranny.  It  was,  apparently,  a 
municipal  and  not  a  state  institution,  and  the 
utility  of  a  general  covering  of  fires  at  a  rea'<onable 
hour  is  obviouii.  In  those  days,  most  houses  were 
constructed  wholly  or  mostly  of  wood,  and  were 
extremely  liable  to  take  fire  when  lire  was  used 
carelcsiily.  To  cover  up  the  fire  was  an  important 
regulation  for  safety,  and  a  utensil  was  employed 
for  the  purpose — here  represented. 


Tlio  curfew-bell  was  used  in  the  monastic  estab- 
lishments as  well  as  in  the  tcwns.  In  the  great 
abbey  of  St  Alban's,  it  was  ordered  that  the  monks 
should  not  remain  assembled  in  conver^tion  after 
the  ringing  of  the  curfew-bell.  In  Lichfield  Cathe- 
dral, according  to  the  statutes  of  that  church, 
quoted  in  Diu-ange,  the  curfew-bell  was  sounded 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  this  appears 
to  hove  been  the  usual  hour  at  the  earlier  period, 
for  ordinary  people  went  to  bed  very  early,  and 
rose  before  daybreak  ;  but  in  course  of  time,  seven 
o'clock  seems  to  have  been  thought  too  early,  and 
it  was  moved  onwards  an  hour  to  eight  o'clock, 
which  seems,  down  to  a  very  late  period,  to  have 
been  the  most  common  hour  of  the  curfew  in 
England,  though  in  many  places  it  was  stiU  further 
advanced  to  nme  o'clock.  The  curfew  is  still  rung 
in  many  towns  and  parishes  in  England,  in  some  at 
eight  0  clock,  and  in  others  at  nine.  At  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  as  we  learn  from  the  GmtUnvin'» 
Mayaxint  for  1790,  the  curfew  was  announced  at 
the  latter  hour  at  Ripon,  in  Yorkshire,  by  a  man 
with  a  horn,  which  he  blew,  first  at  the  market- 
cross,  and  then  at  the  mayor's  door.  In  Scotland, 
the  hoar  of  cuifew  was  similarly  retarded,  until  it 
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was  fixed,  not  nt  nine,  but  at  ten  o'clock,  and  that 
seems  to  have  been,  in  Later  times,  the  usual  hour 
of  the  Scottish  curfew. 

It  is  quite  a  imstakc  to  suppose  that  the  curfew- 
bdl  was  peculiar  to  this  island — it  was  a  natural 
expedient  for  serving  a  generally  useful  purpfise, 
and  was  adopted  in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  and 
probably  in  all  parts  of  continentlil  Europe.  More- 
over, a  corresponding  bcU  was  rung  in  the  morning, 
to  inform  people  of  the  hour  at  which  it  was 
customary  to  rise.  In  some  instances,  this  is 
:uerely  said  to  have  taken  place  nt  daybreak,  but 
a  more  usual  hour  appears  to  have  been  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  At  Ludlow,  in  Shrop- 
shire, this  bell  still  rings  at  dz  o'clock,  and  the 
cvening-curfcw  at  nine.  It  is  kept  up  merely 
because  it  has  been  customar}*,  and  because  there 
is  provision  for  it  iu  the  old  corporation  or  parish 
orders.  At  London,  as  we  learn  from  records  of 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  tlie  curfew  was 
sounded  at  the  same  time  from  the  thi'ce  cliurchcs 
of  Buw  iu  Clieapside,  St  Bride's,  and  St  Giles's 
without  Cripplegate,  and  tlic  clerks  of  all  the 
other  parish  churches  in  tlie  metroiiolis  were 
obliged  to  begin  ringini'  the  nioncnt  they  heard 
one  of  these,  or,  for  neglect,  were  to  be  presented 
to  the  quest  of  wardmote.  At  O.vford,  tlie  curfew 
was  rang  ut  Carfax  at  eight  o'clock,  and  there  was 
n  fixiliRii  tradition  that  it  was  established,  not 
by  William  the  Conqueror,  but  by  King  Alfred. 
Ilerc,  a  rcfiuemcnt  of  the  ordinary  cuifew  liad 
been  introduced,  for,  after  the  bell  of  C'lufax  hod 
sounded  the  curfew,  it  rung  deliberately  the  day 
of  the  month. 
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Saint*  Protna  and  Hfkcintbus,  mutTn.  St  Faphnutiua, 
bishop  and  oonfesMr,  ith  crnturr.  St  Patiens,  arch- 
bishop of  Lyon,  coofeHOr,  about  480. 

Horn. — Uljescs  Aldrorandns,  distingoishcd  natnralirt, 
1522,  Bohjna ;  Henri,  Yicomte  do  Turoiinc,  great  French 
commander,  ICll,  iSnZan  CatlU  on  the  Meute  ;  William 
Lowth,  divine  and  commentator,  1601  ;  James  Thomson, 
poet,  1700,  Ednam,  Roxburgluliirt. 

Died. — Treasurer  Crcssingh&m,  ilaio  at  battia  of 
Stirling,  12&7  ;  James  Barriugton,  snthor  of  Oceana, 
1677,  London;  John  Augustus  Erncsti,  classical  editor, 
1781,  Lclpsie  ;  David  Kicardo,  political  economist,  1S23, 
Qtitromhe  Parl\  (iloucritttr$/tir€;  Captain  Basil  Hall, 
author  of  books  of  vojages  and  trarels,  1844,  Portmouth. 

THE  TAKISO  OP  DBOOIIEDA,  SEPTEMBBIl  M.  1CI9, 

Id  the  summer  following  on  the  deoth  of 
ChArles  L,  Cromwell  was  sent  into  Ireland  to  bring 
it  under  obedience  to  the  English  parliament.  The 
country  was  composed  of  factions — Catholics, 
£pisco])almEs,  Presbyterians,  &c,  —  agreeing  in 
hardly  anything  but  their  opposition  to  the  new 
Cummonwcalth.  It  was  the  policy  of  Cromwell  to 
strike  terror  into  these  various  partic«  by  one 
thunderbolt  of  vigorous  action  ;  and  his  osKauit 
upon  the  town  of  Drogheda  a(fonle<l  him  tlie 
opportunity.  There  were  here  about  3O0()  myalists 
assembled  under  Sir  Arthur  Ashtoii.  The  town  had 
some  tolerably  strong  defences.  Cromwell,  on  the 
loth  of  Scptemlicr,  summoned  the  to\ni,  but  was 
mnswcrcxl  only  with  a  defiance.  He  aet  hi*  cunnoQ 
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a-playing  on  the  walla,  and,  having  mode  some 
breaches,  sent  in  a  large  armed  furce  next  day,  who, 
however,  were  for  that  time  repulsed.  Reuewiiij{ 
the  assault,  they  drove  the  giirri.'ion  into  confined 
places,  where  the  whole  were  that  evening  put  to 
the  sword,  with  merely  a  trilling  exception. 
Cromwell,  in  his  dispatch  to  Lentliall,  describes 
this  affair  as  a  'righteous  judgment'  and  a  'great 
mercy,'  and  »ith  equal  coolness  relates  how  any 
that  he  sjparcd  from  death  were  immediately 
shipped  on  for  Barbadocs — that  is,  deported  os 
shives.  The  policy  of  the  English  Attila  was 
successful.  It  cut  through  the  heart  of  the  national 
resistance,  and  laid  Ireland  at  the  feet  of  the 
English  parliment 


KOGER   CRAB. 

Among  the  many  cra7.v  sectaries  produced  from 
the  yeasty  froth  ol  the  icrmcuting  caldruu  of  tlio 
great  civil  war,  tlierc  was  not  one  more  otldly 
crazy  than  Roger  Crab.  This  man  had  served 
for  seven  years  in  the  Parliamentury  army,  and 
though  he  liad  his  'skull  cloven'  by  a  royalist 
trooper,  yet,  for  some  breacli  of  discipline,  Crom- 
well sentenced  him  to  death,  a  punishment  sub- 
sequently commuted  to  two  years'  imprisoniiicnt 
After  lu3  release  from  jail.  Crab  set  up  in  busi- 
ness   as   'a    liaberdasher    of   hats'   at    Chcshaiii, 


r.oor.n  crab. 


in  Bnckinglmnishirc.  His  wandering  mind, 
probably  not  improveil  by  the  skull-cleaving 
operation,  then  imbibed  the  idea,  that  it  wns 
sinful  to  eat  any  kind  of  animal  fooil,  or  to  drink 
anything  stronger  than  w.iter.  Determined  to 
follow,  literally,  the  injunctions  given  to  the  young 
man  in  the  gospt;!,  ho  sold  olf  his  stock  in  timlc, 
distributing  the  pnjcecds  among  the  poor,  and 
took  up  his  residence  in  n  hut,  *itimto<l  on  a 
nx)il  of  ground  near  Ickenhnm,  where  for  some 
time  he  livod  on  the  sruall  turn  of  three- 
farlliiuf,-!*  u  week.  His  food  consisted  of  bran, 
dock-lMves,   niallowi,   and   gnua;    uul    bow   it 


apreeJ  ^nth  him  wo  learn  from  a  mrepamplilet, 
princii>allv  written  by  himself,  entitled  Tht  £jiglith 
Hermit,  or  lla  Wonder  of  tht  Agt.  'Instead  of 
strong  drinks  and  wines,'  says  the  eccentric  Roger, 
•I  give  the  old  man  a  cup  of  water  ;  and  instead  of 
roast  mutton  and  rabbit,  and  other  dainty  dishes, 
I  give  hira  broth  tliickened  with  bran,  and  puddiiij; 
made  with  bran  and  turnip-leaves  chopped  together, 
at  which  the  old  man  (meaning  my  Dody)  being 
moved,  would  know  what  he  had  done,  thot  I  used 
him  so  hardly.  Then  I  shewed  him  his  transgres- 
sions, and  BO  the  wars  began.  The  law  of  the  old 
man  in  my  fleshly  memliers  rebelled  against  the 
law  of  my  mind,  and  had  a  shrewd  skirmish  ;  but 
the  mind,  being  well  enlightened,  held  it  so  that 
tlie  old  man  grew  sick  aud  weak  with  the  flux,  like 
to  foil  to  the  dust.  But  the  wonderful  love  of  God, 
well  pleased  with  the  battle,  raised  him  up  again, 
and  filled  him  full  of  love,  peace,  and  content  of 
mind,  and  he  is  now  become  more  humble,  for  now 
ho  will  eat  dock-leovcs,  mallows,  or  grass.' 

The  persecutions  the  poor  man  inflicted  on 
himself,  caused  him  to  bo  persecuted  by  others. 
Though  he  states  that  ho  was  neither  a  Quaker,  a 
Shaker,  nor  a  Ranter,  he  ^va8  cudgelled  and  put  in 
the  stocks  ;  the  wretched  sackcloth  frock  he  wore 
was  torn  from  his  back,  and  lie  was  mercilessly 
whipped.  He  wa-i  four  times  arrested  on  suspicion 
of  bemg  o  wizard,  and  he  was  sent  from  prison  to 
prison  ;  vet  still  he  would  persist  in  his  course  of 
life,  not  Iiesitaling  to  tenn  all  those  whoso  opinion 
differed  from  his  by  the  most  opprtibrious  names. 
He  published  another  pamphlet,  entitled  Dagorit 
Downfall ;  or  the  r/reat  Idol  digged  up  Root  and 
Bnmek;  Th4  Engliih  Hernias  SptuU  at  the  Ground 
and  Root  of  Idolatry.  This  work  shews  that  the 
man  was  sinii)ly  insane.  We  lost  hear  of  him 
residing  in  Bethnal  Green.  He  died  on  the  11th  of 
Septeniber  16tt0,  and  was  buried  in  Stepney 
Churchyard,  where  his  tombstone  exhibits  the 
following  quaint  epitaph : 

'  Tread  gently,  reader,  near  the  dust 
Committed  to  this  tomb-stone's  trust : 
For  while  'twas  flesh,  it  held  a  guiest 
With  universal  love  nossest : 
A  son!  that  Etcniine<r  0|)inton'8  tide, 
Did  over  sects  in  triumph  ride  ; 
Yet  separate  from  the  giddy  crowd. 
And  (laths  tradition  hail  allowed. 
Through  good  .ind  ill  rcjiorts  he  past, 
Oft  c«n«iu«l,  yet  approved  at  last. 
WmiUlat  thou  his  religion  know  ? 
Id  brief  'twos  this  :  to  all  to  do 
Just  as  be  woiUd  be  done  unto. 
Slo  in  kind  Nature's  law  he  stood, 
A  tenipto,  undctilwl  with  blood, 
A  friend  to  everything  that 's  good. 
Tlie  rest  angels  alone  can  fitly  tell ; 
Qasta  then  to  them  and  him ;  and  so  farewell  I ' 
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(It  Alhcus,  biabop  aod  eoofeasor,  625,  St  Eanswide, 
rittio  and  abbess,  7th  oentoij.  St  Qxtj,  caofesaor,  llUi 
csntury.  

Tom.— Pmncis  L  of  Prance,  1  <91  ;  8ir  William 
Dnfjslo,     mtiqu.irr,     1005,    .'Aujfoic,      Wanrickthire  ; 

Jul    "■    '  '  '  .  •   -.    /),,„„ 

n,  faTourit« 
«t  L  ....  -. .,  .  -.  :-, ....„  .;lh  De  Thou, 


on  cbai^  of  conspiracy,  1642  ;  Griffith  Jones,  miacel- 
Uneous  writer,  1786,  London;  Eilwani,  lord  TImrlow, 
chancellor  of  England,  1806,  Brighton;  Lcbrccbt  Von 
BlUchcr,  field-marshal  of  Frusais,  1819,  Kriblowitx, 
SUaia;  Lord  Hetcolfe,  stati'sman,  1840,  Batingttokt; 
William  Cooke  Taylor,  miscell.'vncons  writer,  1849, 
Dublin;  James  Fillans,  sculptor,  1863,  aia»;io»:  Sir 
Junes  Stepbea,  historical  and  misoaUaatana  writer,  1859, 
Coblaatt. 

CIKQ-MAB8. 

Youth  and  comeliness  of  pereon  not  iinfrequently 
serve  as  palliations  of  senous  delinquencies  and 
what  in  the  cose  of  on  ordinary  criminal  would 
have  been  looked  on  as  simply  a  fitting  punisli- 
ment  for  his  misdeeds,  is  apt  to  bo  regarded  as 
harsh  and  oppressive,  when  the  penalties  of  the 
law  come  to  be  inflicted  on  a  young  and  handsome 
transgressor.  A  feeling  of  this  sort  has  thrown  a 
romantic  interest  aroimd  the  fate  of  the  Manjuia 
de  Cinq-Mars,  the  favourite  of  Louis  XJU.,  though 
it  is  but  justice  to  his  memory  to  admit  that,  in 
putting  hun  to  death,  the  principles  both  of  law 
aud  equity  were  grossly  violated. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  weak  and  irresolute 
Louis  XIIL  was  entirely  subject  to  his  ]>rime 
minister,  the  cral'ty  and  ambitious  Canlinol 
Richelieu.  Yet  in  the  njiinion  of  the  latter,  it 
was  necessary  to  watch  tlic  sovereign  closely,  lest 
some  stranger  should  gain  such  a  sway  over  his 
heart,  as  to  render  nugatory  the  influence  wielded 
by  tumsclf.  It  was  necessary  to  provide  him  with 
some  favourite,  who  might  act  as  a  spy  on  his 
actions,  and  duly  report  all  his  proceolin^  A 
fitting  instrument  for  such  an  emplovtneut,  the 
cirdinal  believed  he  had  discovered  in  M.  do  Cinq- 
Mors,  a  young  gentleman  of  Auvcrgnc,  who  joined 
the  most  tmique  graces  of  personal  appearance  to 
the  most  bruliant  wit  and  captivating  manners. 
Hoving  been  introduced  at  court  by  Richelieu,  he 
rapidly  gained  the  favour  of  the  king,  who  luid 
him  appointed,  when  only  nineteen,  to  the  olliccs 
of  grand  c<iuerry  and  master  of  the  robes.  Never 
was  a  favourites  advancement  mote  speedy,  nor 
the  simsliine  of  royal  friend.ship  more  libemlly 
dispensed.  Yet  the  gny  and  volatile  Cinq-Mars 
chafed  under  the  rcstrnints  to  which  the  constant 
attention  claimed  by  an  invalid  monarch  subjected 
him,  and  he  not  unfre<]uently  iiivolvcd  himself  in 
disgi'ace  by  tnuugrossiug  the  rules  of  court.  A 
mistreaa  of  his,  the  beautiful  Marion  de  Lurmc, 
occu]>icd  a  large  shore  of  his  thoughts  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  king ;  and  Louis  was  often  irritated 
in  the  mornings,  on  sending  for  his  equerry,  by  tha 
announcement,  that  he  had  not  yet  risen,  the  iwd 
fact  being,  that  he  had  just  lain  down  to  sleep  after 
a  night  spent  in  visiting  Mademoiselle  do  Loime. 
Cinq-Moia  was  at  first  gently  reprimanded  for  his 
indolence,  but  the  truth  at  lost  come  out,  aud  a 
most  uncourtly  altercation  ensued  between  him 
and  the  kin:.^.  High  words  passed  on  both  tidea, 
and  at  lost  Louis  ordered  him  from  his  presence^ 
After  a  short  absence  from  court,  he  mn<le  a 
humble  subnus.^ion  to  Richelieu,  and  through  his 
influence  was  reinstated  in  royal  favour.  But  the 
relation  between  these  two  men  soon  assunicil 
a  different  phase.  Cinq-Mars  wa.i  beginning  to 
in.^inuate  himself  too  intimately  into  the  kind's 
good  graces,  and  by  aiming  at  freeing  himwlf  from 
dependence  on  Richelieu,  rendereii  himself  an 
object  of  suspicion  and  hatred  to  the  jeolouspriest 
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Then  the  latter  mortally  offended  the  favourite, 
by  iutcrposing  to  prevent  his  marriage  with  the 
ftincess  Gonzaaa,  to  whose  hand  Cinq-llflrs  had 
ventured  to  aspire.  The  result  of  all  these  counter- 
agencies  was  a  rancorous  and  deadly  feud,  which 
nothing  but  blood  could  appease.  The  assas-sination 
of  Richebeu  was  meditateu  by  Cinq-Mars,  and  sug- 
gested by  him  to  the  king,  who  certainly  did  not 
manifest  any  decided  aversion  to  a  scheme  which 
would  have  rid  hinx  of  a  minister  who  exercised  over 
him  so  thorough  a  control  But  the  project  was 
never  carried  out  In  the  meantime,  some  of  the 
leading  French  nobles,  including  among  others  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  Louis's  brother,  and  the  Duke 
de  Bouillon,  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  for  the 
overthrow  of  Cardinal  RicheUeu,  and  the  securing 
to  the  first-named  duke  the  regency  of  the  king- 
dom, in  the  event  of  the  king's  death,  an  occurrence 
which  the  state  of  his  health  rendered  probable  at 
no  distant  date.  Into  this  confederacy  Cinq-Mars 
readily  entered  along  with  a  friend  of  Ids,  t!ie 
councillor  Dc  Thou,  a  son  of  the  celebrated  histo- 
rian. The  real  mover,  howevtr,  in  the  plot  was 
Louis,  Duke  of  Orleans.  With  the  view  nf 
strengthening  their  cause,  the  con.«.piratoni  enterc<l 
into  a  secret  treaty  with  the  Spanish  court,  and 
everything  was  looking  favourable  for  the  success 
of  their  design.  The  canlinal,  however,  had  liis 
spies  and  infonners  everywhere,  and  having  received 
intelligence  of  what  was  going  on,  refrained  from 
taking  any  active  steps  till  ne  could  strike  the 
final  blow.  At  lost  he  contrived  to  get  posses.'tioii 
of  a  cojiy  of  the  Spanish  treaty,  and  laid  it  before 
the  king,  who  thereujKjn  granted  a  warrant  for  the 
arrest  of  the  parties  im^cated.  The  real  ring- 
leader, Louis  01  Orleans,  a  man  aged  fortj'-six,  had 
the  iMseness  to  throw  the  entire  guilt  of  the  trans- 
action upon  Cinq-Mars,  a  youth  of  twenty-two, 
and  by  burning,  as  is  said,  the  original  treaty, 
managed  to  destroy  the  legal  proof  ot  his  treason. 
The  Duke  de  Bouillon  escaped  by  forfeiting  his 
principality  of  Sedan.  But  Richelieu  was  bent 
on  having  the  Uves  of  Cinq-Mars  and  De  Thou, 
the  demerits  of  the  latter  consisting  in  the  circum- 
stance of  his  father,  the  historian,  liaving  made  in 
his  work  some  unpleasant  revelations  regarding  one 
of  the  cardinal's  ancestors.  The  two  friends  were 
arretted  at  Narbonne,  conveyed  to  Perpignan,  and 
from  thence  up  the  Rhone  towards  Lyon.  It  is 
said  Richelieu  preceded  them  in  a  triumphal  pro- 
gress as  iar  as  Valence,  haWng  his  two  victims 
placed  in  a  barge,  which  was  attached  to  the  stem 
of  his  own  as  he  8,ailcd  up  the  river.  On  reaching 
Lyon,  the  prisoners  were  brought  to  trial,  una 
after  a  mockery  of  the  forms  of  justice,  the  evidence 
against  both,  more  especially  lie  Thou,  being  very 
incomplete,  they  were  condemned  to  lose  their 
heads  as  traitors.  To  gratify  RicheUeu,  who 
dreaded  the  effect  of  the  intercession  of  their 
friends  and  relatives  with  the  king,  the  proceed- 
ings were  hurried  through  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  the  execution  took  place  on  tlie  same  day  that 
sentence  was  pronounced.  Both  Cinq-Mars  and 
De  Tliou  behaved  with  great  courage,  though  the 
decapitation  of  the  latter  was  accomplished  in  a 
most  bungling  and  repulsive  manner,  the  proper 
executioner  having  liroken  his  leg  a  few  days 
liefore,  and  his  place  being  supplied  Uy  a  novice  to 
the  business,  who  was  rewanfetl  with  a  hundred 


crowns  for  his  work. 
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Such  was  the  history  of 


Cinq-Mars,  whose  fate  has  supplied  materials  both 
to  the  romance-writer  and  dramatist.  That  be 
was  illegally  condemned,  is  certainly  true  ;  but  it 
is  no  less  so,  that  he  had  plotted  Richelieu's  over- 
throw, and  at  one  period  meditated  his  death,  so 
that  he  could  scarcely  complain  of  being  entangled 
in  the  same  net  which  he  had  already  spread  for 
another.  The  cardinal  did  not  long  survive  the 
gratification  of  his  vengeance,  and,  broken  dovra 
by  disease  and  bodily  suffering,  followed  his 
victims  in  a  few  months  to  that  unseen  world 
where  the  forgiveness,  which  he  had  so  inexorably 
withheld  from  them,  would  have  to  be  solicited, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  successfully,  by  himself,  from  a 
higher  and  more  mercifvil  Power. 

GRIFFITH   JOSES. 

The  readers  of  the  Vicar  of  IVakefieli — and  who 
has  not  read  it  / — must  remember  how  poor 
Primrose,  when  sick  and  pennUess  at  a  httle  ale- 
house seventy  miles  from  home,  was  re-scued  from 
his  distressing  situation  by  'the  philanthropic 
bookseller  of  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  wiio  has 
written  so  many  little  books  for  chililren' — who 
ralleil  himself  the  friend  of  children,  'but  was  the 
friend  of  all  mankind ' —  then  engage<l  in  a  journey 
of  importance,  namely,  to  gather  '  materials  for  the 
hislor)'  of  one  Mr  Thomas  Trip."  The  person  here 
meant  was  Mr  John  Newbery,  who  carrioii  on 
bu.«ines.=>  as  a  publisher  in  the  lost  house  of  Ludgatc 
Hill,  adjoining  to  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  and  who  wiis 
one  of  the  chief  bibliopolic  patrons  of  Goldsmith 
himself.  It  was,  indeed,  he  to  whom  Dr  Johnson 
sold  for  sixty  pounds  the  manuscript  of  the  Vicar 
of  IVakeJield,  thereby  redeeming  its  author  from  a 
position  of  ilifficulty  with  which  Boswell  lias  made 
the  public  sutficiently  familiar. 

Tne  little  books  for  children  published  by  Mr 
Newbery  are  now  entirely  unknown.  We  remem- 
ber them  still  in  great  favour  about  fifty  years  aao. 
Rather  plain  in  respect  of  paper  they  were  ;  tne 
eiubellislimcnts  were  somewhat  rude  ;  and  perhups 
the  variant-hued  paper-covers,  with  a  slight  gold 
lackering,  would  be  sneered  at  by  tlie  juveniles  of 
the  pre.'ient  age.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  look 
back  upon  them  without  respect.  Tlie  Hitiory  of 
Goody  Ttco-ihoet,  the  ITutory  of  Gila  Gingerbread, 
and  the  TravtU  of  Tommij  Trip,  were  all  charming 
narrations. 

If  it  was  worth  while  to  advert  to  M.  Perranlt  as 
the  author  of  the  Cimtei  da  Fees,  it  seems  equally 
proper,  in  a  book  of  this  kind,  to  put  into  some 
j)rominence  the  writers  of  this  Englian  literature  for 
the  vouug.  Let  it  be  oljscrved,  then,  that  the  chief 
of  theiie  was  a  Welshman  of  con.sidcriible  learning 
and  talent,  Mr  GrilBth  Jones,  who  hml  been  reared 
as  a  printer  under  Mr  Bowycr,  but  advanced  to  bo 
a  journalist  of  repute,  and  a  notable  contributor  to 
periodical  works  supported  by  Johnson,  Smollett, 
Goldsmith,  and  other  eminent  men.  He  was  many 
years  editor  of  the  Daily  Advertiser,  the  paper  in 
which  the  letters  of  Junius  appeared.  He  resided 
at  one  time  in  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  and  thus 
was  a  near  neighbour  of  Johnson.  A  small  work 
of  his,  entitled  Great  Eventt  from  Little  Caiutt,  is 
said  to  have  had  an  extensive  sale.  Being,  how- 
ever, a  modest  man,  ho  wm  content  to  publish 
anonymously,  and  thus  it  ha.s  happened  that  his 
name  is  hardly  known  in  oui  litcnuy  history.   Hia 
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brother,  Giles  Jones,  was  luiotlicr  TvorkcT  in  the 
humble  ficM  wherein  Mr  Ncwbcry  acqiiii-ed  liis 
fame,  and  his  son,  Stephen  Jones,  was  the  editor  of 
the  Biograpltia  Dramatica.,  1812. 


KAISrSO    OF  THE    SIEOK   OF   VIESNA. 
SEPTKMBER  13,  l»M. 

De]Jres8c<l  as  tlie  Turks  now  are,  it  is  difficult  (o 
imn^ne  how  fonniil.'ible  they  were  two  hundred 
years  ago.  The  Iluiigariuns,  threatened  liy  their 
sovereigti,  the  Emperor  LeopoM,  with  the  loss  of 
their  privileges,  revolted  ajjainst  him,  and  called  in 
the  Turks  to  their  aid.  An  Ottoman  army,  alwut 
two  hundred  thousand  strotig,  angmento<i  by  a 
body  of  Hungarian  troops,  consequently  advanced 
into  Atistrio,  and,  finding  no  adequate  resistance, 
laid  liege  to  Vienna. 

The  emperor,  qmtting  his  capital  with  precipita- 
tion, retired  first  to  Lint/,,  afterwards  to  Passau, 
iMving  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  at  the  head  of  a  little 
army  to  sustain,  ns  he  best  might,  the  fortunes  of 
the  empire.  All  Europe  was  at  giuie  at  this 
BiuguUr  conjuncture,  none  doubting  that  the 
Austrian  capital  would  speedily  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Turks,  for  it  had  hardly  any  defence  beyond 
what  was  furnished  l>y  a  weak  garrison  of  citizens 
and  students.  The  avarice  of  the  grand  vizier, 
Kani-Musta]iha,  the  commander  of  the  Turks, 
tiavtxl  Vienna.  He  had  calculated  that  the 
emperor's  capital  ought  to  contain  immense 
treiumrcs,  and  he  he-MtaUtl  to  order  a  general 
uwault,  lest  these  should  be  appropriated  by  the 
sfildiery.  This  allowed  time  for  John  Sobieski, 
king  of  Poland,  to  bring  up  his  army,  and  for  the 

iirinci's  of  the  empire  to  gather  their  troops.  The 
«nis»<»ries  murmured.  Discouragement  followed 
ujion  indignation.  They  wrote,  'Come,  inlidels  ; 
the  mere  sight  of  your  hats  will  put  us  to  llight !' 

In  effect,  when  the  king  of  Poland  and  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine  descended  the  Colemberg  mountain 
with  their  tr<x)ps,  the  Turks  retired  without 
fighting.  The  vizier,  who  hail  expected  to  obtain 
so  much  treasure  in  Vienna,  left  his  own  in  the 
bands  of  Sobieski,  and  went  to  surrender  his  head 
to  the  sultan.  The  retreat  of  his  army  was  so 
preciintote,  that  they  left  behind  tlicm  the  gmnd 
standard  of  the  Prophet,  which  Sobieski,  with 
pntctical  wit,  sent  to  tno  pope. 
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St  MAurilias,  liiihop  of  Angers,  confcBsor,  5t1i  ccntnry. 
fit  Knlnnios,  eonfcMor  and  patrioroh  of  Alcxaiulrin.  008. 
Ht  Amata*,  abbot  and  confcscor,  about  (i'27.  .\notlicr  St 
AmUu*,  bixbop  and  confoBor,  about  690. 

Jiom. — Sir  WilUam  Cecil,  Lord  Burloigb,  1S20,  Bourn, 
LtiftttiTthirf. 

I'  '  '"  ■  ,  Romnn  cmpwor,  SI  a.b.  ;  Sir  Jolin 
Ch'  (ircck.   Stfliiil.it,  IfjUT,  iMruUm;  William 

Fan  1.  -J  ,  r  of  C'alrin,  Jf>C5,  Nrufthalel ;  Micliael  da 
MuntaiiiDf,  erlebralMl  aaiajist,  1AD2,  Monlaifftie,  ntur 
Hvr<t,aux:  rhiliji  II.  of  Spain,  liUS  ;  John  Uiixtorf  the 
Ktdrr,  rmiofnt  Hebrew  tchnlar,  1H21',  Satl ;  Oeneral 
Jamn  Wolfe,  killed  at  capture  of  Qi»-)ic<<.  1759  ;  Charle* 
Jair       "  inent  Ktat«aaian,    1900,  Chi tv^rk  /Imitr ; 

8av  III,  Italian  writer  (Riaorsimeoto  d'ltalia), 
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Montiigne  was  bom  in  1533,  and  died  in  1592, 
liis  life  of  si.xty  years  coinciding  with  one  of  the 
gloomiest  era*  in  French  liistory — n  time  of  wide- 
spread and  implacable  dissensions,  of  civil  war, 
nukwocie  and  murrlcr  Yet,  as  the  name  of  Izaak 
Walton  suggests  little  or  nothing  of  the  strife 
between  Cavalier  and  Roundhead,  so  neither  does 
that  of  Montaigne  recall  the  merciless  antagonism 
of  Catholic  and  Huguenot.  Walton  and  Muntoigno 
alike  sought  refuge  from  public  broils  in  rural 
quiet,  ond  in  tiieir  solitude  pnxluced  writings 
which  have  been  a  joy  to  the  contemplative  of 
many  generations  ;  but  here  the  likeness  between 
the  London  linen-draper  and  the  Gascon  lawyer 
ends  :  they  were  men  of  very  dilTerent  charactera. 

The  father  of  Montaigne  was  a  baron  of  Perigord. 
Having  found  Latin  a  dreary  and  difficult  study  in 
his  youth,  he  determined  to  make  it  an  ca«y  one 
for  his  son.  He  procured  o  tutor  from  Qennanr. 
ignorant  of  Frenrh,  and  gave  onlcrs  that  he  should 
converse  with  the  boy  in  nothing  but  Latin,  and 
directed,  moreover,  that  none  of  the  household 
should  address  him  otherwi.se  than  in  that  tongue. 
'  They  all  became  Latinised,"  says  Montaigne ;  '  and 
even  the  villagers  in  the  neighlwurhood  learned 
words  in  that  language,  some  of  which  took  root  in 
the  country,  and  became  of  common  use  among  the 
jieople.'  Greek  he  was  taught  by  similar  artifice, 
feeling  it  a  pastime  rather  than  a  task.  At  the  age 
of  six,  he  was  sent  to  the  college  of  Guyenne,  then 
reputed  the  best  in  France,  and,  strange  as  it  seems, 
his  biographers  relate,  that  at  thirteen  he  had  run 
through  the  prc8crilx>d  course  of  studies,  and  com- 
ploted  his  education.  He  next  turned  his  attention 
to  law,  and  at  twenty-one  was  m.ido  ctrnHxUer,  or 
juflgp,  in  the  parliament  uf  Bordeaux.  He  visited 
Paris,  of  which  he  wrote:  'I  love  it  for  itself;  I 
love  it  tenderly,  even  to  it«  warts  and  blemishes. 
I  am  not  a  Frenchman,  but  by  this  great  city — 
great  in  people,  great  in  the  felicity  of  her  situation, 
but  above  all,  great  and  incomparable  in  variety 
and  diversity  of  commodities  ;  the  glory  of  France, 
and  one  of  the  most  noble  ornaments  of  the  world.' 
He  was  received  at  court,  enjoyed  the  favour  of 
Henri  II.,  saw  Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
entered  fully  into  trie  delights  and  dissipations  of 
gay  society.  At  thirty-three  he  was  married — 
though  had  he  been  left  free  to  his  choice,  he 
'  would  not  have  wedded  with  Wisdom  herself 
had  she  been  willing.  But  'tis  not  much  to  the 
purpose,'  he  writes,  '  to  resist  custom,  for  the 
cotumou  usance  of  life  will  be  so.  Most  of  ray 
actions  are  guided  by  example,  not  choice.'  Of 
women,  indeed,  he  seldom  speaks  save  in  temu 
iif  ea.sy  contempt,  ancl  for  the  nardshipe  of  married 
life  he  has  freijuent  jeers. 

In  1571,  in  his  thirty-eighth  year,  the  death  of 
his  father  enabled  Montaigne  to  retire  from  the 
practice  of  law,  and  to  settle  on  the  patrimonial 
estate.  It  was  predicted  he  would  soon  exhaost 
his  fortune,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  prove<l  a 
good  economist,  and  turned  his  farms  to  excellent 
account.  His  ^ood  sense,  his  probity,  and  liberal 
soul,  won  for  him  the  esteem  of  his  province  ;  and 
though  the  civil  wars  of  the  League  converted 
ever>-  hou^e  int<^  a  fort,  he  kept  his  gates  open, 
Bod  the  neighboTuing  gentry  Drought  him  theix 
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jewels  and  papers  to  hold  in  Bofe-keeping.  He 
placed  his  library  in  a  tower  overlookiiig  the 
entrance  to  his  court-yard,  and  there  spent  Ida 
leisure  in  reading,  meditation,  and  writing.  On 
the  central  rafter  he  inscribed  :  /  do  not  under- 
tland;  I  pause;  I  examine.  He  took  U>  writing 
for  want  of  something  to  do,  and  having  nothing 
else  to  niite  about,  he  began  to  write  about  him- 
self, jotting  down  what  came  into  his  head  wlien 
not  too  lazr.  He  found  paper  n  patient  listener, 
and  excused  his  egotism  by  the  consideration,  that 
if  his  grandchildren  were  of  the  some  mind  as 
himself,  they  would  be  clad  to  know  what  sort  of 
man  he  was.  '  What  should  I  give  to  listen  to 
some  one  who  could  tell  me  the  ways,  the  look, 
the  bearing,  the  commonest  words  of  my  ancestors!' 
If  the  world  should  complain  that  he  talked  too 
much  about  himself,  he  would  answer  tlie  world 
that  it  talked  anil  thought  of  everything  but  itself. 

A  volume  of  these  egotistic  gossips  he  published 
at  Bordeaux  in  I56(i,  and  the  book  quickly  passed 
into  circulation.  About  this  time  he  was  attacked 
with  stone,  a  disease  he  had  held  in  dread  from 
childliood,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  remainder  of  his 
life  was  broken  with  paroxysms  of  severe  pain. 
'  Wlien  they  suppose  me  to  be  most  cast  down,'  he 
writes,  '  and  sjiure  me,  I  often  try  my  strength,  and 
start  subjects  of  conversation  fjuite  foreign  to  my 
state.  I  can  do  everytliing  by  a  sudden  effort,  but, 
oh  !  take  away  duration.  I  am  tried  severely,  for 
I  have  suddenly  passed  from  a  very  sweet  and 
happy  condition  of  life,  to  the  most  painful  that 
can  bo  imagined.'  Abliorring  doctors  and  druurs, 
he  sought  diversion  and  relief  in  o  journey  through 
Qermany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  At  Rome  he 
was  kindJy  received  by  the  pope  and  caixlinals, 
and  invested  with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  nu 
honour  of  which  ho  was  very  proud.  He  kept  a 
journal  of  this  tour,  which,  after  Ijing  concealed  in 
an  old  chest  in  his  chute^iu  for  nearly  two  hundred 
ycaiB,  was  brought  to  light  and  pubhshed  in  1774  : 
and,  as  may  be  supposed,  it  contains  a  stock  of 
curious  and  original  inl'onnation.  Wiile  ho  was 
travelling,  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Bordcau-x,  an 
office  for  which  he  had  no  inclination,  but  Henri 
III.  insisted  that  ho  should  accept  it,  and  at  the 
end  of  two  years  he  was  re-elected  for  the  some 
period.  During  a  visit  to  Paris,  he  l)ecame 
acquainted  with  Alademoisclle  de  Goumny,  a  young 
lady  who  had  conceived  an  ardent  friendsliip  for 
him  through  reading  his  Euayt.  She  visited  him,' 
occonipanied  by  her  mother,  and  he  rociprocalfrd 
her  attachment  by  treating  her  as  his  daughter. 
Meanwhile,  his  health  grew  worse,  and  feeling  his 
end  was  drawing  near,  and  sick  of  the  intolerance 
and  bloodshed  which  devastated  Franco,  ho  kept 
at  home,  correcting  and  retouching  his  writings.  A 
quinsy  terminated  his  life.  He  gathered  his  friend? 
round  hi.s  bedside,  and  bade  tliem  farewell  A 
priest  said  mass,  and  at  the  elevation  of  the  host 
oe  raised  himself  in  bed,  and  with  liands  clasped 
in  prayer,  expired.  Mademoiselle  de  Goumoy  ond 
her  mother  crossed  half  France,  ri.sking  the  ijerils 
of  the  roods,  that  they  might  condole  with  his 
widow  and  daughter. 

It  is  supcrHuous  to  pruisc  Jlontaigne's  E$myt; 
they  have  long  passed  the  ordeal  of  time  into 
BHiired  immortality.  He  was  one  of  tlie  earliest 
discoverers  of  the  power  and  genius  of  the  French 
language,    and  may  be   said  to   have  been    the 
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inventor  of  that  charming  form  of  literature — the 
essay.  At  a  time  when  authorship  was  stiff, 
solemn,  and  exhaustive,  confined  to  Latin  and  llie 
learned,  he  broke  into  the  vernacular,  and  wrote 
for  everybody  with  the  ease  and  nonchalance  of 
conversation.  The  Ettays  furnish  a  rambling  auto- 
biography of  their  author,  and  not  even  Rousseau 
tume<l  himself  inside  out  with  more  completeness. 
He  gives,  with  inimitable  candour,  an  account  of 
his  likes  and  dislikes,  his  habits,  foiblea,  and 
virtues.  He  pretends  to  most  of  the  \-icea  ;  and  if 
there  be  any  goodness  in  him,  he  says  he  got  it  by 
stealth.  In  his  opinion,  there  is  no  man  who  bos 
not  deserved  hanging  nve  or  six  times,  and  he 
claims  no  exception  in  his  own  behall  '  Five  or 
six  as  ridiculous  stories,'  he  says,  *  may  be  told  of 
me  as  of  any  man  living.'  "fiai  very  franknes* 
bos  caused  some  to  question  his  sincerity,  but  his 
dissection  of  his  own  inconsistent  self  is  too  con- 
sistent with  Hesh  and  blood  to  be  anything  but 
natural.  Bit  by  bit  the  reader  of  the  Euayt  grows 
familiar  with  ilontuigne  ;  and  he  must  have  n  dull 
imagination  indeed  who  fails  to  conceive  a  distinct 
picture  of  the  thick-set,  square-built,  clumsy  little 
man,  so  undersized  that  he  did  not  like  walking, 
because  the  mud  of  the  streets  bespattered  him  to 
the  middle,  and  the  rude  crowd  jostled  and  elbowed 
him.  He  disliked  Protestantism,  but  his  mind  was 
wholly  averse  to  bigotry  and  peivecution.  Gibbon, 
indccci,  reckons  Montaigne  and  Henri  IV.  as  the 
only  two  men  of  libenibty  in  the  France  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Nothing  more  distinguishes 
Montaigne  than  his  deep  sense  of  the  uncertainty 
and  provisional  character  of  human  knowledge  ; 
and  Mr  Emerson  has  well  chosen  him  for  a  type  of 
the  sceptic.  Montaigne's  device— a  pair  of  scales 
evenly  balanced,  with  the  motto,  Qut  aeait-je  1 
(Wliat  do  I  know  ?) — perfectly  symbolhes  the  man. 
The  only  book  we  have  which  we  certainly  know 
was  handled  by  Shakspeare,  is  a  copy  of  Florio'a 
translation  of  Montai;^'ne's  Euayi.  It  contains  the 
poet's  autograph,  .ind  was  purchased  by  the  British 
Museum  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  guineas.  A 
second  copy  of  the  same  translation  in  tlie  Miuenin 
has  Ben  Jonson's  name  on  the  fly-lea£ 


ANCIENT   BOOKS. 

Before  the  invention  of  printing,  the  lobour 
requisite  for  the  production  of  a  manuscript  voUinie 
was  so  great,  that  such  volume,  when  completo<l, 
became  a  treasured  heir-loom.  Half-a-dozcn  such 
l>ook8  made  a  remarkable  library  for  a  nobleman 
to  possess  ;  and  a  score  of  them  would  furnish  a 
monastery.  Many  years  must  have  been  occupied 
in  writuig  the  large  folio  volumes  that  are  still  the 
most  valued  books  in  tlic  great  public  libraries  of 
Europe ;  vast  as  is  the  labour  of  the  literary  portion, 
the  artistic  decoration  of  these  elaborate  pages 
of  elegnntly-formed  letterii,  is  equally  wonderful. 
Richly-painted  and  gilt  letters  are  at  the  head 
of  chapters  and  paragraphs,  from  which  vignette 
decoration  flows  down  the  sides,  and  about  the 
margins,  often  enclosing  grotesque  figures  of  men 
and  animals,  exhibiting  the  fertile  fancies  of  the-se 
old  artists.  Mini-it"'"  .ti-.n-in;^?,  frequently  of  the 
greatest  beauty,  ihe   subject  of  ench 

page,  are  somctii::  ,1  with  a  lavish  hand 
through  these  old  volumes,  and  often  furnish  ns 
with   the  only  contemporary  pictures  wo  poaa«M 
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of  the  evetyday-lifo   of  the  men  of  the  miJdle 
agw. 

When  the  vellum  leaves  completing  the  book 
hod  been  written  and  decorated,  the  binder  then 
commenced  his  work  ;  and  he  occa«ionallv  dis- 
jilayed  a  costly  taste  and  manipulative  ability  of 
a  kind  no  m<>dernB  attempt.  A  valued  volume 
was  literally  encased  in  gold  and  gems.  The 
monks  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  were  clever 
adepts  in  working  the  precious  metals  ;  and  one 
of  tlie  number — St  Dunstan — bexvame  sufficiently 
celeVirated  for  his  ability  tliis  way,  to  bo  chosen 
tho  patron-saint  of  the  goldsmitlis.  Our  engraving 
will  convey  fomc  idea  of  one  of  the  finest  existing 
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ipecimens  of  antique  bookbinding  in  the  national 
collection,  Paris.  It  is  a  work  of  the  eleventh 
centurv,  and  encases  a  book  of  pniyera  in  a  mass 
vt  gtdfl.  jewels,  and  enamels.  The  central  subject 
i«  sunk  like  a  framed  picture,  and  represents  the 
Prucifi3don,  the  Virgin  and  St  John  on  each  side 
the  cross,  and  above  it  tlie  veiled  busts  of  Apollo 
and  Diana  ;  thus  cihibiting  the  influence  of  the 
older  Byiaintine  school,  wliich  is,  indee<l,  visible 
throughout  tho  entire  design.  This  subject  is 
Mpcutcd  on  a  thin  sheet  of  gold,  beaten  up  from 
l)«hind  into  high  relief,  and  chased  upon  its  surface. 
A  rich  frame  of  jewelled  ornament  surrounds  this 
subject,  portions  of  the  decoration  being  further 
I  iifi.L...?  with  coloured   enamels  ;  tho  angles  are 

1  emimelled  emblems  of  the  evangelists  ; 
I  •  I  of  the  whole  desitjn  enriched  by  threads 

and  ioliatinns  of  delicate  gold  wire. 

Such  liooks  were  jealously  guarile<l.  They  repro- 
■entcd  a  consideroblo  sum  of  money  in  a  merely 
merrantilo  senso  ;  but  they  often  hail  ndditiimnl 
value  imprened  by  some  individual  skill  Loans 
of  such  vulumns,  uvcti  to  royalty,  were  rare,  and 
ided  without  the  strictest  regiird  to  their 

^  sure  return.    Gifts  of  such  book.^  were 

.   —    ....  ^  monastery  could  offer  to  a 

N  were  often  made  the  subject 

t.  -..  ;...,.  ,.. .;...-  on  the  opening  page  of  the 


volume.  Thus  the  volume  of  romances,  kuo\vTi  us 
Th*  Skrtvnbury  Book,  in  the  British  Museum,  has 
■upon  its  first  page  an  elabonito  drawing,  repre- 
senting the  famed  Talbot,  Eiirl  of  Shrewsbury, 
presenting  this  book  to  King  Henry  VI.,  Bcated  on 
his  throne,  and  surroundctl  by  his  courtiers.  Many 
instances  might  readily  be  cited  of  similar  scenes 
in  other  manuscripts  preserved  in  the  some 
collection. 

Smaller  and  less  ambitions  volumes,  intended  fur 
the  use  of  the  student,  or  for  church-ser^'iccs,  were 
more  simply  bound  ;  but  they  frcipiently  were 
enriched  by  an  ivory  carving  let  into  the  cover — 
a  practice  that  seems  to  have  ceased  in  the  six- 
teenth centurj',  when  leather  of  dilferent  kinds 
was  used,  generally  enriched  by  omaiucut  stiimped 
in  relief!    A  quaint  fancy  was  sometimes  indulge<l 
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in  the  form  of  books,  such  as  is  seen  in  tho  first 
figure  of  the  cut  just  given.  The  original  occurs 
in  a  portrait  of  a  nobleman  of  that  era,  engaged  in 
devotion,  his  bo<ik  of  prayers  taking  the  conven- 
tional form  of  a  heart,  when  the  volume  is  opened. 
For  the  use  of  the  religious,  books  of  prayers  were 
bound,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  in  a  very  iieculiar 
way,  which  »nll  be  l)cat  understood  by  a  glance  at 
tlie  second  figure  in  our  cut.  The  leathern  covering 
of  the  volume  was  lengthened  beyond  tlie  margin 
of  the  boards,  and  then  gathered  (a  loose  flap  of 
skin)  into  a  large  knot  at  the  end.  When  the  liook 
was  closed  and  secured  by  the  elasji,  this  leathern 
flap  was  jiasscd  under  the  owner's  ginlle,  and  the 
knot  brought  over  it,  to  prevent  its  slipping.  Thus 
a  volume  of  prayers  might  be  conveniently  carried, 
and  such  books  were  very  constantly  seen  at  a 
monk's  girdle. 

There  is  another  class  of  books  for  which  great 
durability,  during  rough  usage,  was  desired.  'TheBa 
were  volumes  of  accounts,  registers,  and  law  records. 
Strong  boards  sometimes  formed  their  only  covering, 
or  the  boards  were  covered  with  hog-skins,  and 
strengthened  by  bosses  of  metal  The  town  of 
Southampton  still  possesses  a  volume  containing 
a  complete  cofle  of  naval  l^islation,  written  in 
Norman-French,  on  vellum,  in  a  hand  apparently 
of  the  earlier  half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is 
preserved  in  its  original  bindin<;,  consisting  of  two 
oak  boards,  about  half  an  inch  thick,  one  of  them 
being  much  longer  than  tho  other,  tho  latter  havine 
a  sipiare  hole  in  tho  lower  jiort,  to  put  the  hanu 
throush,  in  oriler  to  hold  it  up  while  citing  the 
laws  in  court  These  boards  ore  held  together 
by  tlie  strong  cords  npon  which  tho  back  of  the 
book  is  stitebed,  and  which  pass  through  holes  in 
the  wooden  oov«n.    These  axe  agnin  secured  by 
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bonds  of  leather  and  rows  of  nails.     Paper-books, 
intended  for  ordinary  use,  were  sometimes  simply 


AKdZNT  BOOK. 

covered  with  thick  hoa-skin,  stitched  at  the  buck 
with  strong  thongs  of  leather.  Binding,  og  a  fine 
nrt,  eecms  to  have  declined  just  before  the  invention 
of  printing :  after  that,  libraries  became  common, 
and  coUectoTB  prided  themselves  on  good  book- 
binding ;  but  into  this  more  modem  history  of  the 
art  we  do  not  propose  to  enter. 


SEPTEMBER  14. 

The  Exaltation  of  the  Holjr  Cran,  420.  St  Connac, 
bishop  of  Oaabcl,  008.  St  Catherioe  of  Genoa,  «idov, 
1510. 

EXALTATION   OF  THE    HOLY   CROSS. 

The  discovery  of  the  cross  on  which  Christ  wm 
Buppotied  to  have  sutTercd,  by  the  Empres*  Helena 
(sec  under  May  3),  led  to  the  sacred  n-lic  being 
raised  or  exalted  in  view  of  the  people,  in  a 
magnificent  chvirch  built  by  her  son  the  Em])<!ror 
Constantino,  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  this  ceremony  of 
the  exaltation  of  the  holy  cross,  which  took  place 
on  the  14th  September  3.35,  was  commemorated 
in  a  festival  held  on  every  recurrence  of  that  day, 
by  l>oth  the  Oreck  and  Latin  churches.  Tlie  cross 
was  afterwards  (anno  614)  carried  awny  by  Cliosroes, 
king  of  Persia,  but  recovered  by  the  Emperor 
HeracliuR,  and  replaced  amidst  cipcurastances  of 
great  pomp  and  expressions  of  the  liighest  devotion. 

Many  churches  in  Britain  were  dedicated  to  tlie 
Holy  Rood  or  Cross.  One  at  Edinburgh  became 
the  'nucle\iB  of  the  palace  of  the  Scotti.«.h  king*. 
HolvTood  Day  was  one  of  much  sacred  obsen-ancc 
all  through  the  middle  ages.  The  same  feeling  led 
to  a  cu.itom  of  framing,  between  the  nave  and  choir 
of  churches,  what  wa?  called  a  roml-screen  or  rood- 
loft,  presenting  centrally  a  large  crucifix,  with 
images  of  the  Holy  Virgin  and  St  .Tohn  on  each 
eid«<.  A  winding  stair  led  tip  to  it,  and  the  epistle 
and  gospel  were  often  read  mun  it  Some  of  theae 
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screens  still  remain,  models  of  architectunil  beauty; 
but  numl)crs  were  destroyed  with  reckless  fanati- 
cism at  the  Reformation,  the  people  not  distin- 
guishing between  the  objects  which  had  caused 
what  they  deemed  idolatry  and  the  beautifully 
carved  work  which  was  free  from  such  a  charge. 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  these  roods  or  cruci- 
fixes was  that  at  the  abbey  of  Boxley,  in  Kent, 
which  was  entitled  the  Rood  of  Grace.  The  legend 
is,  that  an  English  carpenter,  having  been  taken 
prisoner  in  the  French  wars,  and  wishing  to  employ 
his  leisure  as  well  .is  obtain  his  ransom,  mailc  a 
very  skilful  piece  of  workmanship  of  wood,  wire, 
paste,  and  paper,  in  the  form  of  a  cross  of  exquisite 
proportion,  on  which  hung  the  figure  of  our 
Saviour,  which,  by  means  of  springs,  could  bow 
down,  lift  itself  up,  shake  its  hands  and  feet,  nod 
tlie  head,  roll  its  eyes,  and  smile  or  frown.  The 
carpenter,  getting  permission  to  return  and  sell  his 
work,  put  it  on  a  norse,  and  drove  it  before  him ; 
but  stopping  near  Rochester  at  an  .iJchouse  for 
rcfreshnjent,  the  animal  passed  on,  and  missing 
the  straight  road,  galloi)ed  south  to  Boxley,  and 
Ix'ing  driven  by  some  'divine  furie,' never  stopped 
until  it  rcacheil  the  church-<loor,  when  it  kicked 
BO  loudly  with  its  heels,  that  the  monks  ran  out  to 
see  the  wonder.  No  sooner  was  the  door  opened, 
than  the  horse  rushed  in,  and  stood  still  by  a  pUlar. 
The  monks  were  proceeding  to  unload,  when  the 
owner  appeared,  and  claimed  his  property  ;  but  in 
vain  did  lie  try  to  lead  the  horse  from  the  sanc- 
tnnry  ;  it  seemed  nailed  to  the  spot.  He  next 
ntlempted  to  remove  the  rood,  but  was  equally 
unsuccessful ;  so  that  in  the  end,  through  sheer 
weariness  and  the  entreaties  of  the  monks  to  have 
the  image  left  with  them,  he  consented  to  sell  it  to 
them  for  a  piece  of  money. 

The  accounts  transmitted  to  us  by  the  Reformers 
— although  to  be  taken  as  one-sided — leave  ns 
little  room  to  doubt  that,  in  the  corrupt  age  pre- 
ceding the  great  cliange  in  the  sixteenth  centim', 
many  deccptioua  practices  ha<l  come  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  images  on  the  rooil-galleries.  '  If 
you  were  to  benefit  by  the  Rood  of  Grace,  the  first 
visit  to  be  paid  was  to  one  of  the  pric.»ts,  who 
woulil  hear  your  confession  and  give  you  shrift, 
in  return  for  a  piece  of  money.  You  must  next 
ilo  honour  to  another  image  of  St  Rumwald  or 
Ornmbald,  a  little  picture  of  a  lioy-saint,  which, 
by  means  of  a  ])in  of  wood  put  through  a  pillar 
liehind,  made  certain  contortions,  by  wliich  the 
monks  could  tell  whether  all  sins  had  licen  atoned 
for  in  the  previous  confession.  Those  who  stretched 
their  jnirse-strings,  and  made  liberal  offerings, 
gained  St  Ruiuwold  to  their  side,  and  were  pro- 
nounced to  be  living  a  pure  life.  If  the  poor 
pilgrim  had  doue  all  this  with  sullicient  honour  to 
himself  and  the  saints,  he  wi»s  prepared  to  go  to 
the  holy  rood  and  gain  plenary  abs4/lution.' 

At  the  dissolution  of  the  a\)boy9,  Cromwoll  and 
his  a.saociates  laid  their  rutliless  bands  on  Boxley  ; 
and  Nicholas  Partridge,  suspecting  some  cheat  in 
the  Rood  of  Oroco,  made  an  examiiuition,  and  soon 
discovered  the  spring  which  turned  the  mechanism. 
It  W.XS  taken  to  Maidstone,  and  there  exix>Md  to 
the   people;   from   thence  to  Ijonl 
king  anil  his  court  laiig)ie<l  at  the 
once  deemed   holy  ;    anil,  finally,   i.    « 
bofon?  an  iminoii'>c  multitude  iit  St  V' 
by  Hilaey,  bishop  of  Bocheeter,  oa  Sui._..,  l... 
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AN  ASTIQCABT  OP  THE  OLDEV  TTPE. 


S4th  of  Fi'bmnrs-  1538,  when  it  was  l)ri.ikeu  to 
pieces  and  buried,  the  bishop  preaching  a  «cnuoD 
on  the  subject 


Bom. — Henry  Cornelias  Aicrii>pii,  alcbcmist  and  author, 
1486,  Coloytu ;  BrowLC  Willis,  anliqanry,  1C82,  JiUtnd- 
ford,  Vonttt/iirt ;  Alexander  Boron  von  Humboldt,  celc- 
fanted  ttnrcllcr  nnd  natural  philosopher,  1769,  lierlin ; 
Lord  William  Henry  Carcndiab  Bcnlinck,  go^ornor- 
general  of  India,  1774. 

Z)iai.— St  Cyprian,  archbishop  of  Ourtbage,  Christian 
writer  and  martyr,  2G$,  Caftkage;  St  ChryMltoio, 
reoowneil  preacliur  and  vTiter,  407,  near  Conuma;  Dante 
Alighicri,  great  Italian  poet,  1321,  Itatenna ;  John 
riantagcnet,  Duke  o(  Bedford,  English  commander  in 
FrMoe,  1435,  Jtouen ;  Pope  Adrian  VI.,  1623;  Robert, 
Barl  of  EsKX,  parliamentary  general,  1646  ;  John  Dominic 
Coaaini,  astronomer,  1712;  Charles  Rollin,  historian, 
1741,  Parit ;  Louia  Joseph  dc  Montcalm,  French  com- 
mander, 17,''S*,  Quebec  ;  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  American 
soTelist,  ISSl,  Coopcntown,  Xeiv  York;  Arthur,  Duke 
of  Wellington,  illnstriona  British  commander,  18£2, 
Walnur  Catlle,  Ktnt ;  Augn«tin  W.  N.  Pogiu,  ecclesi- 
aotical  architect,  1S52,  Jlanuffatt. 


AN  ANTIQUARY  OF  THE  OLDEN  TYPE. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eiphtccnth  century, 
when  few  were  jwying  any  utt^^ntiou  to  antiquities, 
Uiil  ancient  remains  were  con»equcntly  exposed  t4) 
reckless  damage  and  neglect,  there  arose  in  England 
■  ({oaint,  uncouth  sort  of  country  gentleman,  who, 
to  the  8com  of  his  neighbours,  devoted  himself. 
with  an  Old-Mortality-like  zeal,  to  the  study  and 
caie-taking  of  old  churches.  Browne  Willis,  so 
was  he  hight,  inherited  a  competent  fortune  from 
hi«  grandfather,  Dr  Thomas  Willis,  the  celebrated 
physician.  While  a  Iwy  at  Westminster  School, 
by  frequently  walking  in  the  adjacent  abbey,  he 
acquired  a  tafitc  for  eccle.«inRtical  and  architectural 
antiqiuties,  which  formed  the  sole  ]iur8uit  and 
pleasuro  of  lus  blameless  life.  For  many  yeiirs, 
M  constantly  cmphiyed  himself  in  making  pil- 
grimages to  the  various  cathedrals  and  chureiiejs 
m  Engknd  and  Wales  ;  always  cndejivouring,  if 
poBsible,  to  visit  ejjch  on  the  festival-day  of  the 
Niint  to  which  it  was  diHlicate<l.  As  an  amusing 
ilutancc  of  his  veneration  for  saints'  days,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  he  dedicated  to  St  Martin  a 
chajiel,  which  he  gratefully  erected,  at  Fenny- 
Stratford,  in  honotir  of  his  grandfather,  who  was 
bom  in  St  Martin's  Lane,  upon  St  Martin's  Day, 
placing  the  following  inscription  on  a  conspicuous 
part  of  the  building : 

*  In  honour  to  thy  memory,  blessed  shade ! 
Were  the  foundations  iif  this  chapel  laid. 
Purcha»e<l  by  tlice,  thy  son  and  present  heir 
Owe*  these  three  manors  to  thy  sacred  care. 
For  this  may  all  thy  race  thanks  ever  pay. 
And  yearly  celelnate  8t  Martin's  Day. 

Though  succeeding  to  an  income  of  £4000  l>er 
annum,  otir  amiable  antiquary  almo.it  im|>overisucd 
liimtelf,  by  the  extreme  anlour  with  which  he 
gave  liimself  to  his  favoiuite  pursuits.  He 
i.xr..  ...1  .1  i-T'^p,  sums  in  beautifying  and  rtwtoring 
all  -s  of  an  ecclcsiastital  character,  some- 

tii,  ■    witli  I'Uiil.j   inlliii."iiLsm  tlian  good 

In  !   tower  on  Buck- 

in-  ■  M.'Ctly  estimating 

Uus  supporting  uupaliiUttes  of  the  substructure ;  and, 


not  long  after,  the  tower  fell,  utterly  demolishing 
the  sacred  edifice  which  it  was  intended  to  deco- 
rate. A  curious  instance  of  the  not  uncommon 
insensibility  to  danger,  wliich  arises  from  habit, 
is  told  of  the  downfall  of  this  tower.  A  person 
who  woraliipped  in  tlie  church,  and  whase  archi- 
tectural knowledge  enabled  him  to  foresee  the 
impending  fall,  being  Aske<l  if  he  ha<l  ever  taken 
any  precautions,  or  notified  to  his  neij^hbours  the 
probability  of  such  a  catastroplie,  replied  that  he 
always  hail  desired  his  family  and  Incnds  to  shut 
their  pew-tloors  as  softly  ns  possible  ! 

The  personal  appearance  of  Mr  Willis  has  been 
described  as  resembling  that  of  a  beggar  more  than 
a  country  gentleman  of  fortune.  He  wore  three, 
sometimes  four,  coats,  surmounted  by  an  old  blue 
cloak,  the  whole  bound  round  his  Ixxly  by  a  com- 
mon leathern  girdle.  His  boots  were  covered  with 
patches,  as  they  well  might  be  oftcr  a  wear  of  forty 
years  ;  and  his  carriage,  being  jtainted  black,  and 
studded  with  brass  plates,  on  which  were  incised 
the  variotis  armorial  oeorings  of  the  Willis  family, 
was  frequently  mistaken  for  a  hearse.  Antiquarian 
pilgrimages  in  this  guise  could  scarcely  fail  to 
give  rise  to  many  amusing  mistakes.  Mr  Willis, 
one  day,  w^heu  }iassing  an  old  building  that  had 
been  converted  into  a  farmhouse,  stopped  his 
carriage,  and  cried  to  a  fcuuUc  he  saw  engird  in 
domestic  occupations :  '  Woman,  have  ye  any  arms 
in  this  house  f' — ^meaning  coats  of  arms  painted  or 
car^'ed  on  the  walls  or  windows.  But,  the  period 
Iwing  the  eventful  year  of  1745,  when  the  English 
peasantry  were  terrified  by  the  most  absurd 
rumours,  the  woman,  tliinking  that  arms  of  a 
dilferent  description  were  required,  lMirricade<l  her 
door,  and  replied  to  the  question  with  a  volley  of 
vidgar  abuse  from  an  upper  window.  On  another 
occasion,  Mr  Willis,  obser^'ing  a  building  that 
exhibited  appearances  of  better  days,  asked  the 
good  woman  :  '  Has  this  ever  been  a  religious 
house  V  '  I  don't  know  wlint  you  mean  by  a 
religious  house,'  was  the  reply  of  the  enraged 
matron, '  but  I  know  it  is  as  decent  and  honet^t  a 
house  as  any  that  a  dirty  old  rascal  like  you  could 
have.' 

While  incessantly  engaged  in  repairing  churches, 
Mr  Willis  as  earnestly  insisted  upon  clergvmen 
fidfiUing  their  particular  duties.  This  spirit  led  to 
many  disputes  and  references  to  courts  of  law, 
where  antiquarian  lore  invariably  gaincil  the  day  ; 
the  defeated  parties  gcncndly  revenging  themselves 
by  satirical  squibs  on  the  enthusiastic  antiquary. 
From  the  best  of  these,  embodying  the  principal 
peculiarities  of  n  worthy,  though  eccentric  moji,  wa 
extract  the  following  verses : 

'  Whilomc  there  dwelt  near  Buckingham, 
Tb.it  famous  county  tnwn, 
At  n  known  place,  higbt  Whaddon  Chose, 
A  Bquirc  ot  odd  renown. 

A  Druid's  sacred  form  he  bore. 

His  robes  a  girdle  Ixjund : 
De<-p  versed  he  was  in  ancient  lore, 

III  customs  old,  profound. 

A  stick,  torn  from  that  haUowad  tn* 

Where  <.'h.-»iicer  used  to  sit, 
And  tell  his  tales  with  leering  g1e«, 

Supporta  his  tottering  feet. 
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Ko  fmnbet  br,  like  Sjrdrophel, 

Ccmli  future  tiae*  ex(>lor« ; 
Bat  wbst  bad  bsppened,  he  cooU  teO, 

Fire  hnadrad  yean  aod  more. 

A  «alkinc  klnunac,  he  appean. 
Stepped  from  iome  mouldy  wall. 

Worn  ctttt  of  oae  thnm^h  dost  and  yeafa 
like  acatchcooi  in  hu  haU. 

His  boot*  were  made  of  that  oow's  hide. 

By  Gnjr  of  Warwick  ilain  i 
Tine's  choieast  pita,  ajre  to  abid* 

Among  the  uttiiaui  tnia^ 

His  car  himsaU  he  did  proTide, 

To  stand  in  doable  stead  ^ 
That  It  should  carry  him  aliTs^ 

And  bttiy  him  wain  dead. 

By  msty  coins,  old  kings  he  'd  trace, 

And  know  their  air  and  mien  : 
King  Alfred  he  knew  well  by  face, 

Xboogh  Geoi^  be  ne'er  had  asen. 

This  wij^t  th'  outade  of  ahnrehas  lorsd, 

AluHwt  unto  a  sin ; 
Spires  Gothic  of  more  oae  he  frored 

Than  pal|nts  are  within. 

Whene'er  the  fatal  day  shall  come. 

For  come,  alas !  it  must. 
When  this  good  squire  must  stay  at  home. 

And  torn  to  ancient  dust, 

^e  aokom  dirge,  ye  owls,  fireiuue. 

Ye  bota  more  hoarsely  diriek. 
Crook,  all  ye  ravens,  round  the  bier. 

And  all  ye  church-mice  aquaokl' 

SOLLTX   A2n>   HIS  AHCtENT   UISTOBT. 

Charles  Bollin,  bom  in  Paris  in  1661,  the  son 
of  a  cutler,  rose  to  be,  at  thirtv-three,  rector  of  the 
imirerEity  of  Paris,  a  position  of  the  hi^est 
dignity,  which  he  adorned  br  the  sweetnesa  m  his 
character,  his  learning,  probity,  and  moderation. 
He  is  now  chiefly  memoiable  for  a  work,  entitled 
Aticimt  History,  in  which  he  gave  such  informa- 
tion Tcganling  the  Egyptians,  AMyriana,  Cartha- 
ginians, and  ouier  ancient  nations,  as  was  obtainable 
tn  his  day,  in  a  style  distingnished  by  its  purity 
tnd  elegance.  Th'e  English  translation  of  thi.* 
'vrotk  tras  a  stock-book  in  the  English  market 
down  to  about  thirty  yean  ago,  when  at  length  it 
began  to  be  ne^ect(^  in  consequence  of  the  many 
diieoveries  giving  a  new  c&«t  to  onr  knowledge 
'.  history.  Voltaire  praises  the  «-oric 
iigh  he  alleges  that  it  woold  have  Wen 
l»'t.-.r  11  lite  author  had  been  a  philosopher,  able 
to  di^tin^ii^h  better  the  fabe  from  the  true,  the 
incrediUk  from  the  probable,  ami  to  sacrifie*  the 
tueleaa.  It  is  the  best  compilation,  he  snys.  ia 
any  lai^nage,  because  cumpUcrs  are  seldom 
eloquent,  and  Rollin 

THE    DrKK   or    WKLUXOTOS. 

f  sL,„.,.r„v^,  ^f^bi.  di«i  Arthur, 

lustrioQs  Eaglish- 

cig)i^-thie&    Bu 

lie  highest  tBrrides  lo  his  codfitr}', 

Eiuvp^  and  tlia  boaovn  hr  hui 

y  NcnveU  wm  ssdi  ■■  wtt' 


even  a  Spaniard.  While  to  much  honoured,  the 
doke  was  a  man  of  such  aimplicitr  of  notnrev 
that  he  nerer  ■ppcond  in  the  ali(^test  degree 
nplifted.  Hia  leatung  idea  in  life  was  the  dntf  be 
owed  to  his  coantir  and  its  government,  and  with 
the  performance  of  that  he  olwBjrt  appeaucd  pet^ 
fectly  satisfied.  He  was  the  tniat  of  men,  and 
eren  in  the  dispatches  and  bolletins  which  he  had 
occasion  to  compose  amidst  the  eiritemenUi  of 
rictoiy,  thei«  is  nerer  to  be  traced  a  feeling  ia  the 
slightest  degree  allied  to  Tapoaziag  or  even  celf- 
eomplacency.  It  was  not  ia  respect  of  stricken 
fidds  alone,  that  he  proved  himsrif  the  superior 
of  Napoleon.  He  was  his  snperior  in  every  moial 
attribute. 

The  duke  was  the  younger  son  of  an  Irish  pMr 
remarkable  only  for  Us  musical  composition.^  Ta 
a  clerer  and  thoughtful  mother,  earlr  left  a  widow, 
it  Is  owing,  that  two  men  so  remarkable  as  RichoRl, 
ilarqais  Wellesley,  and  Arthur,  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, were  included  in  one  family.  Arthur  enteral 
the  army  in  1787,  as  an  ensign  of  foot.  He  pMsad 
through  various  regiments  of  foot  and  bone,  ■■d 
at  four-ond-twenty  had  attained  the  lieutenant- 
colonelcy  of  the  33d  Begiment  of  infantry.  Bts 
first  conspicuous  appearance  in  onr  militorjr  his- 
tory is  OS  the  chief  of  a  little  British  armr,  winch 
^ptember  2.3,  1603)  oretthrew  a  large  MahwttM 
force  at  Assays^  in  the  Deccan,  by  which  the 
Britiih  power  was  eataUished  in  that  nan  of  India. 
It  is  not  required  here  that  we  should  recite  the 
series  of  campaigns  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  extend- 
ing between  April  ISUO  and  Novemb^  181^  l^ 
which  he  eipeUed  the  snperior  armies  of  Xs^owoo 
from  the  Peninsula,  and  enabled  his  troops  to 
bivouac  in  vjMffoaei  triumph  on  the  soil  of 
France.  Neither  m  it  neceMoiy  bete  to  repeat  the 
particulars  of  his  Belgian  campaign  of  1815,  ending 
in  his  triumph  over  Napoleon  in  penon  at  Waterloo. 
All  of  these  transactions  are  already  written  deepljr 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

When  Arthur  Welleslev  completed  his  militaiT 
carver  in  1815,  with  the  title  of  Duke,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  other  marks  of  the  public  gratitude,  he 
was  only  forty-six  years  of  age.  Thraag hont  the 
remainder  of  his  long  life,  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  service  of  his  country,  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  feen  and  occasionally  as  a  minister.  It 
caanot  be  said  that  he  shone  ae  a  politician,  and  | 
his  aagadty,  for  once,  made  a  dismal  fiulsre  in  the 
estimate  he  fonnni  of  the  Meeautgr  t»  poilia- ; 
mentary  reform  in  1830.  Yet  no  oae  ever  tat  » 
moment  hesitated  to  admit,  that  tbe  doke  was 
perfectly  honest  and  unselfi^  in  his  pobtical,  M 
ue  luti  l)een  in  his  military  career. 

The  death  of  this  eminently  mat  awa  was  the 
ivault  of  natural  decay,  taking  SaoUr  Uie  fma  ol 
a  fit  of  epilepsy.  He  wa.<i  iatemd  with  th*  highest 
public  hoooun  ia  St  FkaTs  O^hrfwl. 


THK  r>vxz  or  wkuisctos  at  vxi 

Tbe  death  at  the  Duke  of  WcUii«tda  ' 
dated  with  BDcli  ef  thai  aeldieriy  trnftkitr  wkidt  ] 
owtkitd  Ua  ehanctar  (cnanlly.  Fna  uM  tin 
106$,  h»  waa  auwtoMwd  lu  pua  tw«  OMSMha  of 
adi  aatttflfB  a  Wolaar  CmK  awar  fhioi  the 
tumutl  of  partasnwaitary  and  otlUial  lib  ia  the 
taotrujmiit    Ai  LoH  W»«!*a  rf  tl»  Cfe<m*  PptU, 
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j>urU  liavo  long  survivwl  the  aUte  of  atfairs  which 
once  env(!  them  celehritv  as  a  naval  fraternity  ; 
but  still  the  title  of  Lord  Wiirclen  is  kept  up,  with 
a  few  unimporljuit  duties — Dover  beinc  the  head- 
quarters, but  WaLmcr  the  official  residence.  The 
castle,  built  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  is  one  of 
Uireo  which  defend  the  low  coast  near  Walraer 
(ind  Deal ;  it  has  had  alterations  mode  in  it  from 
time  t«  time,  to  adapt  it  as  a  domestic  residence. 
Here  the  Great  Duke,  as  we  have  saiil,  passed  a 
portion  of  each  year.  His  apartments  were  fur- 
nished in  the  simplest  possible  wa}' ;  especially  liis 
bedroom,  which  besides  an  iron  military  bedstead 
and  a  coverlet,  contained  very  few  orticlcs.  The 
one  window  of  that  room  looked  out  upon  the  sea  ; 
wliile  a  door,  in  an  ac^joiiiing  apartment,  gave 
acce«s  to  the  ramparts  of  the  castle,  where  the 
duke  was  accustomed  to  walk  nt  on  early  hour 
every  morning — a  few  cuna  around  liim,  but  a 
vory  lovely  prospect  in  front,     His  habits  were  as 

Slain  and  simple  as  his  rooms.  On  many  of  tho 
oors  in  the  passages  and  apartments  was  written, 
in  inl^-lligiUe  letters,  'Shut  this  Door,'  a  com- 
mand liki'ly  to  be  the  more  8crupulou»Iy  obeyed 
in  being  is.<iued  in  this  nncompromisina  way.  The 
Qiicfii,  and  some  of  the  most  illustrious  persons 
in  the  kingdom,  visited  the  great  general  here  ; 
but  whoever  it  might  be,  and  at  whatever  time, 
all  felt  n  desire  to  fall  in  with  (or,  at  least,  not  to 
interrupt)  his  daily  mode  of  life.  From  morning 
until  mght,  every  hour  was  apportioned  with  the 
utmost  regularity.  That  fiiciuty  for  order  and 
orgouisatiou,  which  had  enablcil  him,  in  earlier 
Tears,  to  manage  large  armies,  still  remained  with 
nim  till  hifl  death,  when  he  was  in  his  eighty-fourth 
yeor. 

On  Monday  the  13th  of  September  1662,  the 
duke  rode  and  walked  out  as  usual,  dinc<l  as  usual, 
and  retired  to  rest  at  his  usual  hour.  On  Tuesday 
tho  14th,  his  valet  called  him  at  the  customaiy 
hour  of  six  o'clock.  Half  an  hour  afterwards, 
Hearing  a  kind  of  moaning,  the  valet  entered  the 
room,  and  found  his  master  ill.  The  duke  requested 
Uial  his  apothecary.  Mr  Hulke  of  Deal,  should  be 
tent  for.  Lord  and  Lady  Charles  WcUeslcy,  the 
son  and  daughter-in-law  of  tlie  duke,  happened 
to  be  stopping  at  the  castle  at  the  time,  and  they 
were  at  once  ajiprised  that  something  was  wTong. 
When  the  apothecarj-  arrived  between  eight  and 
nine  o'clock,  the  duke  was  in  an  epileptic  tit, 
Boniething  similar  to  one  from  which  lie  hail 
suBercd  a  few  years  before.  Tlie  apothecary  went 
back  to  Deal  to  prcpiirc  some  medicines  ;  but  wliile 
hu  was  gone,  the  sjTiiptonis  became  worse,  and  Dr 
Macarthur  of  Walmer  attended.  As  the  diiy 
ulvanccd,  the  urgency  of  the  case  led  to  tho  des- 
patching of  tclugnuns  to  London,  summoning  any 
one  of  three  eminent  phj-sicians  ;  two  were  in 
Bnotlonil,  and  the  third  did  not  arrive  at  Widmer 
till  all  was  orer.  The  veteran  suffered  ranch 
dttrtti::  the  day  ;  he  spoke  frequently,  but  liis 
Id  not  be  undcTBlood.  At  four  o'clock 
lae  afternoon,  he  breathed  his  lost  So 
liUle  ill  i  lie  or  any  one  anticipate  that  his  end  WM 
near,  that  he  hail  api>ointod  to  meet  the  CuunteM 
,  '  "■  rclond  ut  Dover  on  that  day,  to  see  her 

iim-pockot  to  Ostend.  Thus  the  Duke  of 
1  died,  with  nobody  lu'ar  him,  among  all 
uf  illustrious  and  di»lingiUi<Ui.d  friends, 
' -i-   ..ic  son,  one  daughter-iu-law,  a  physician, 


an  apothecary,  and  the  ordinary  domestics  of  the 
ca.4tle. 

AVhen  all  the  glitter  of  a  lying-in-state  and  a 
public  funeral  were  occupying  men's  thoughts,  the 
simplicity  of  the  duke's  Ufe  at  Wahuer  was  well- 
nigh  forgotten  ;  but  many  facts  came  to  light  by 
degrees,  illustrative  of  this  matter.  He  made  his 
little  be<lroom  ser\'e  also  for  his  library  and  his 
Btudv-  His  iron-bedstead  was  only  three  feet  wide, 
and  nod  a  mattress  three  inches  thick  ;  he  had  one 
coverlet,  but  no  bliinkots,  and  was  accustomed  to 
carry  his  pillow  with  him  when  he  travelle<l.  He 
rose  between  six  and  seven,  walked  on  the  ram- 
parts, and  at  nine  breakfasted  on  plain  tea  and 
bread  and  butter.  When  the  Queen  and  Prince 
Albert  visitcil  tho  veteran  in  1842,  the  only  changes 
he  maile  in  the  apartments  appropriateil  to  them 
were — to  put  a  plate-class  window  where  the  Queen 
could  luivo  a  better  view  of  the  sea,  and  to  get  a 
common  carpenter  to  moke  a  deal  stand  for  a  time- 
piece in  the  Prince's  room.  Tho  Queen  was  so 
delighted  with  the  simplicity  of  tlie  whole  affair, 
that  she  begged  perniij<Biou  to  stop  for  a  week 
longer  than  Uie  time  originally  intended — a  com- 
pliment, of  course,  flattering  to  the  duke,  but 
possibly  reganled  by  him  as  a  departure  from 
order  and  regularity. 

The  duke  s  death  suggested  to  Mr  LongfeUoir 
a  subject  for  the  following  stanzas  : 

THE  WAROSN  Or  THS  CINQUS  PORTS. 

A  mist  was  driving  down  the  British  Channel, 

The  day  was  just  begun. 
And  through  the  window-panes,  on  wall  and  panel, 

.Streom'd  the  red  autumn  sun. 

It  glanc'd  on  flowing  fla^  and  rippUng  pennon. 

And  the  white  saus  ofihipi ; 
And  from  the  frowning  rampart  the  black  cannon 

Hoil'd  it  with  fcv'rish  hps. 

Sandwich    and    Bomney,    Hastings,    Uythe,    and 
Dover, 

Were  all  alert  that  day, 
To  see  the  French  war-steamer  speeding  over. 

When  the  fog  clear'd  away. 

Sullen  and  silent  and  like  couchant  hona. 

Their  cannon  tbroiich  the  nicbt, 
Holding  th>;ir  breath,  hod  watch'd  in  grim  defiance 

The  sea-coast  opixtsitc. 

And  now  tboy  roar'd  at   drum -beat  from  their 
stations. 

On  every  citadel ; 
Each  anaw'ring  each  with  morning  salutations 

That  all  was  well 

And  down  the  coast,  all  taking  up  the  burden, 

Kepliud  tlie  distant  forts ; 
Ab  if  to  sommon  from  bis  sleep  the  Warden 

And  Lord  of  tho  Cinquo  Portii 

Him  shall  no  stinsliior  from  the  fields  of  uaae. 

No  drum-beat  from  the  wall, 
No  morning-gun  fmin  tho  black  fort's  embnsnrai, 

Awaken  with  their  call 

No  mora  surreying  with  an  eye  impartial 

The  long  line  of  the  coast, 
8b.ill  tho  Kftuiit  ti^'ure  of  the  gld  fuld-manhal 

Be  seen  upon  hu  pMfc 
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HRST  H4LL00S  ASCXKTS  W  DllITAnf. 


B0)1A};CE   OF   THE   LADY   ARABELLA. 

Altliough  Lady  AraWlla  Stuart  pluvs  no  vciy 
jwoniitient  port  amid  the  public  characters  of  her 
tiuip,   her  fiistorv   presents   a  eeries  of  romantic 
incidents  and  disa»t<'rs.  scarcely  surpassed  even  by 
thniw  of  her  celebrated   relative,  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots.    She  was  the  daughter  of  Cluirles  Stuart, 
Earl  of  Lennox,  younger  brother  of  Lord  Damlcy, 
and  stood  thus  next  in  succession  to  the  crown, 
after  her  cousin,  James  VL,  through  their  common 
ancestor  Marcaret  Tudor,  sister  of  Henry  VI IL, 
and  grandmother,  by  her  second  marriage  with  the 
Earl  of  Angus,  to  Lord  Damley.     Brought  up  in 
England,  Arabella  excited  the  watchful  care  and 
jealousy  of  Elizabeth,  who,  on  the  king  of  Scotland 
proposing    to  marry  her  to  Lonl    Ei>ui6  Stuart, 
intcr|x>6c<l  to  prevent  the  matcli,  and  afterwards 
imprisoned  her,  on  hejiring  of  her  intention  to  wed 
a  »on  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland.    Meantime 
she  formed  the  subject  of  eager  aspirations  on  the 
continent,    the    po]«    entertaining    the    idea    of 
niiiting  her  to  some  Catholic  prince,  and  setting 
her  up  as  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  English  tlirone. 
Among  her  suitors  appear  the  Duke  of  Parma,  and 
the  Prince  of  Fomcne  ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the 
idea  which  prevailed  abroad  of  her  predilections 
for  the  old  religion  was  quite  unfounded.     Shortly 
after  the  accession  of  James  L,  a  clumsy  conspiracy, 
in  which  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  said  to  have  been 
concerned,  was    fomie<l    for  raising    her  to  the 
throne.     It  provc<i  quite  abortive,  and  docs  not 
soeni  to  have  been  shared  in  bv  Arabella  herself, 
who  continued  to  live  on  aniica\)le.  tf'nns  with  the 
court,  and  had  a  yearly  pension  allowed  her  by 
James.    At  last,  about  1009,  when  she  could  not 
have  been  less  than  thirty-three  yean  of  age,  she 
fonued  an  attachment  to  William   Seymour,  son 
of  Lord  Beauchamp,  and  a  private  marriage  took 
place.     On  this  being  discovered,   Sejinour  was 
<  "   1   to  the  Tower  for  his  presumption  in 

iiself  with  a  member  of  the  royal  fimiily, 
ill...   ...~  ..  ifc  was  detained  a  prisoner  in  the  house 

of  Sir  Thomas  Parry,  in  Lambeth.  The  wedded 
pair,  nevertheless,  managed  to  correspond  with 
coch  other  ;  whereupon,  it  was  resolved  to  remove 
Arabella  to  a  dist^kncr,  and  place  her  under  the 
custody  of  the  bishop  of  Durham.  Her  northward 
journey  commenced,  but,  either  feeling  or  affecting 
indiaposition,  she  advanced  no  further  than  High- 
gate,  where  she  was  allowed  to  remain  under  sur- 
veillance, in  the  house  of  Mr  Conyers.  A  plot  to 
effftct  her  escape  was  now  concocted  on  the  part 
of  Iipr»elf  and  .Seymour. 

The  sub.«equpnt  mishaps  of  this  ill-starred  couple 
T'  '  '  '  .1  t.ilc  of  romance..  One  afternoon  slie 
'  '  obtain  leave  from  her  female  guardian 

•  p.iy  a  visit  to  her  husband,  on  the 
1  'lim  for  the  last  time.     She  then 

I-;  „  .  :  in  man's  clothes,  with  a  doublet, 

boots.  . ,  and  proceeded  with  a  gentleman 

Bune< i  Ml  to  a  little  inn,  where  they  obtained 

horaiw.  On  arriving  there,  she  looked  so  jiale  and 
exhausted  that  the  ostler  who  held  her  stirrup, 
declared  the  gentleman  would  never  hold  out  U> 
London.  The  ride,  however,  revived  her,  and  she 
t  ■   "  1  ickwall   in  Nifety,  whei\'    Mie   found  a 

•  iig.      Mr  Seymour,   who  was  to   have 

I    ui'r    here,  had    not  yet  arrived,  and,  in 


opposition  to  her  earnest  cntrentics,  her  atteinlantj) 
insuted  on  pushing  off,  saniig  that  he  would  be 
sure  to  foUow  them.  They  then  crossed  over 
towards  Woolwich,  pulled  down  from  thence  to 
Gravesend,  and  afterwards,  l»y  the  promise  of  doulda 
fare,  induced  the  rowers  to  take  them  to  Lee,  which 
they  reached  just  as  day  w.is  breaking.  A  French 
vessel  was  descrietl  lyinc  at  anchor  for  them  about 
a  mile  beyond,  and  Arubella,  who  again  wished  to 
abide  here  her  husband's  arrival,  was  forced  on 
board  by  the  importunity  of  her  followers.  In  the 
meantime,  Scvmour,  disgui.icd  in  a  wig  and  black 
cloak,  had  walked  out  of  his  lodgings  at  the  west 
door  of  the  Tower,  and  followed  a  cart  which  was 
returning  after  having  dejwsited  a  loa<l  of  wood. 
He  proceetled  by  the  'rower  wharf  to  the  iron  gate, 
and  linding  a  iKiat  there  lying  for  him,  dropped 
downi  the  river  to  Lee,  with  on  attendant.  Here  he 
found  the  French  sliip  gone  ;  but,  imagining  that 
a  vessel  which  he  niw  under  sail  was  the  craft  in 
question,  he  hired  a  fisherman  for  twenty  shillings 
to  convey  him  thither.  The  disappointment  of 
the  luckless  husband  may  be  imagined  when  he 
discovercil  that  this  was  not  the  snip  he  was  in 
quest  of.  He  then  mode  for  another,  which 
proved  to  be  from  Newcastle,  and  an  ofl'er  of  £40 
induced  the  master  to  convey  Seymour  to  Calais, 
from  which  he  proceede<l  safely  into  Fhmders.  The 
ve.<sel  conveying  Arabella  was  overtaken  off 
Calais  harbour  by  a  pink  despatched  by  the 
English  authorities  on  hearing  of^  her  flight,  and 
she  was  conveyed  back  to  London,  subjected  to 
an  examination,  and  committed  to  the  Tower. 
She  professed  great  indifference  to  her  fate, 
and  only  expressed  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  her 
husband. 

To  the  end  of  her  days  Arabella  Stuart  remained 
a  prisoner.  She  died  in  confinement  in  1G15,  and 
rumours  were  circulated  of  her  haWng  fallen  a 
victim  to  poison ;  but  these  would  seem  to  have 
been  wholly  unwarranted.  Such  unmerited  mis- 
fortunes did  her  near  relationship  to  the  crown 
entail.  Her  husband  afterwords  procured  his 
jxinlon,  diiitingiuahed  himself  by  his  loyalty  to 
L'harles  I.  during  the  civil  wars,  and,  surviving 
the  Restoration,  was  invested  by  Charles  IL  with 
th(!  dukedom  of  Somerset,  the  forfeited  title  of  hi* 
ancestor,  the  Protector. 


FIBST   BALLOON   ASCENTS   IN  BRITAIN  : 
LUNARDI — TYTLER. 

The  inventions  and  discoveries  ultimately  proT- 
ing  least  beneficial  to  mankind,  have  generally 
been  received  with  greater  waniith  ond  enthusiasm 
than  those  of  a  more  useful  character.  Tlie  aeron- 
autical exjieriments  of  the  Montgolficrs  and  others, 
in  P' ranee,  created  an  immense  excitement,  which 
soon  found  its  way  across  the  Chaimel  to  the  shore* 
of  England.  Horace  Walpolc,  writing  at  the  cloee 
of  1783,  saj-s  :  'Balloons  occupy  senotors,  philoso- 
jihers,  ladies,  everybody.'  While  some  entirely 
disbelieve!  1  the  accounts  of  men,  floating,  as  it  were, 
in  the  regions  of  upper  air,  others  indulged  in  the 
wildest  siwculatioiiH.  The  author  of  a  poem, 
entitled  The  A  ir  TJalloon,  or  Fltfutg  Mortal,  published 
curly  in  1764,  excUiiiui : 

*  How  few  the  worldly  evils  now  I  dread, 
Ko  more  oonfinod  Una  nairow  earth  to  trad  1 
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Iwt,  on  the  other  hand,  he  aivcd  a  man's  life,  for 
n  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  Not  guilty  on  a  noto- 
rious highwayman,  that  they  might  rush  out  of 
court  to  witness  the  balloon.  When  Lnnardi  orose, 
a  cabinet  council  was  engaged  on  mast  important 
stAte  deliberations  ;  but  the  king  said  :  'My  lords, 
we  shall  have  an  opjwrtonity  of  discussing  this 
question  at  another  time,  but  we  may  never  again 
tee  poor  Lunordi ;  so  let  tis  adjourn  the  council, 
and  observe  the  balloon  I' 

Ignorance,  combined  with  vanity,  led  Lunardi 
into  some  strange  assertions.  He  profe.s.seil  to  be 
able  to  lower  his  balloon,  at  pleasure,  by  using  a 
kind  of  oar.  When  he  subsequently  a.-'ccndcd  at 
Edinburgh,  he  affirmed  that,  at  thu  height  (if  1100 
feet,  he  saw  the  city  of  Glasgow,  and  ulso  the 
town  of  Paisley,  which  are,  at  least,  forty  miles 
distant,  with  a  hilly  country  between.  The  fol- 
lowing panun^ph  from  tlie  Gvntral  Advertitcr  of 
^jtiteralxT  '24,  1784,  lias  a  sly  reference  to  the-se 
and  the  like  allegations.  '  As  several  of  our  coi'- 
respondeut^  seem  to  disbelieve  that  port  of  Mr 
Lunatxli's  tale,  wherein  he  states  that  lie  saw  the 
neck  of  a  quart  bottle  four  miles'  distance,  all  we 
con  inform  tltem  on  the  subject  is,  tliat  Mr  Lunardi 
WM  above  lying' 

Lunardi's  success  was,  in  all  probability,  due  to 
the  suggestions  of  another,  rather  than  to  his  own 
scientific  acquirements.  His  original  intention  was 
to  Lave  used  a  Montgoltier  or  fire  balloon,  the 
inherent  ^rils  of  which  would  almost  impera- 
tively forbid  a  successful  result.  But  the  celebrated 
cbetiiixt,  Dr  Georue  Fordyce,  informed  liim  f>f  the 
buoyant  nature  of  hydrogen  gas,  with  the  mode  of 
its  timnufacturc  ;  and  to  uiis  information  Lunardi's 
successfiil  ascents  may  be  attributed.  Three  days 
before  Lunardi  ascended,  Mr  >S<uller  made  an 
ineffectual  attempt  at  Shotover  Hill,  near  Oxford, 
but  was  dvft-Ated,  by  using  a  balloon  on  the  Mont- 
golficr  principle. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  Lunnrdi  was  the 
first  penon  who  oscendcil  by  means  of  a  balloon  in 
Orwt  Britain,  but  he  crrlainly  was  not.  A  very 
pfK.r  I..  .1.  "nmed  James  Tytlcr,  who  then  lived  in 
Jvi  ipporting  himself  and  family  in  the 

Lui  vie  of  garret   or   cottage  life  by  the 

exercise  of  his  pen,  had  this  honour.  He  had 
effected  an  ascent  at  Edinburgh  on  the  27th  of 
AuKOst  1784,  just  nineteen  days  previous  to  Lunardi. 
Toiler's  ascent,  however,  w.ns  almost  a  failure,  by 
his  emidiiying  the  dangetoiw  and  unman.igeable 
Montgolficr  principle.  After  s<'veral  ineftcctual 
altcmptN  Tytler,  finding  that  he  c«uld  not  carry 
up  hw  fire-stovo  with  him,  determined,  in  the 
uuuldenlue  doji]x^ration  of  disappointment,  to  go 
witliout  this  liis  coU-  dustainiui;  power.  Jumping 
ir.t..  1...  ,.,,.-  ,.1.1,  „    ,  fiQ  QtijBf  than  a  common 

earthenware,  he  and  the 

'  '..ni..ly  Garden,  and  imme- 

di  liectalrig  Road.    For 

a  red  :  and  though  he 
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principal  editor  of  the  fir«t  edition  of  the  Encyclo- 
wtdtia  Britannica.  Becoming  embroiled  in  politics, 
he  published  a  handbill  of  a  seditious  tendency, 
and  consequently  was  compelled  to  seek  a  refuge  in 
America,  where  he  died  in  1800,  after  conducting  a 
newispaperatSaIem,inNewEngland,forseveral  years. 
A  prophet  acquires  little  honour  in  his  own 
country.  While  poor  Tytler  was  being  over- 
whelmed by  the  coarse  jeers  of  his  compatriots, 
Lunardi  came  to  Edinburgh  in  1786,  and  was 
received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  His  first 
oscent  in  Scotland  was  made  from  the  garden  of 
Heriot's  Hospital,  and  he  come  down  at  Cerofi,  near 
Cupar,  in  Fife.  The  clergyman  of  the  parish,  who 
witnoMed  his  descent,  writing  to  an  Edinburgh 
newspaper,  says  :  'As  it'  [the  balloonl  '  drew  near 
the  earth,  and  sailed  along  with  a  kind  of  awful 
grandeur  and  majesty,  the  siglit  gave  much  plea- 
sure to  such  as  knew  what  it  wa.<s  but  terribly 
alarmed  such  as  were  unacquainted  with  the  nature 
of  this  celestial  vehicle.'  A  writer  in  the  Glasr/ma 
Adveriiur  thus  describes  the  sensation  caused  by 
Lunardi's  first  ascent  from  that  city :  '  Many  were 
amafingly  affected.  Some  shed  tears,  and  some 
fainted,  while  othen  insisted  that  he  was  in  com- 
pact with  the  devil,  and  ought  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  man  reprobated  by  the  Almighty.'  The  hos- 
pitality and  attention  Lunardi  received  in  Scotland 
seems  to  have  completely  turned  his  weak  head. 
When  publicly  entertained  in  Edinburgh,  and 
asked  to  propose  a  toast,  he  gave,  'Ltuiardi,  the 
favourite  of  the  ladies  I'  to  the  infinite  amusement 
of  the  assemblage.  His  last  appearance  in  Eng- 
land, previous  to  Iiia  return  to  Italy,  was  as  the 
inventor  of  what  he  termed  a  water-balloon,  a 
sort  of  tin  life-buoy,  with  which  he  made  several 
excursions  on  Uie  Tfaomei. 

OPENISO  OF  THE   LIVERPOOL  AKD  MANCHESTER 
RAILWAY. 

One  of  the  'red-letter'  davs  in  the  history  of 
railways,  a  day  that  stamped  tlic  railway-system  as 
a  triumphant  success,  was  marked  by  a  catastrophe 
which  threw  gloom  over  an  event  in  other  ways 
must  gatiafactonr.  The  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway  was  tne  first  on  wnich  the  powers  of 
the  steam-locomotive  for  purposes  of  traction  were 
fully  established.  On  the  Stockton  and  Darlington 
line,  formed  a  few  y&us  earlier,  tnv:tion  by  animal 
power,  by  fixed  engines,  and  by  locomotives,  had 
oil  been  tried ;  and  the  experience  thereby  obtained 
had  determined  George  Stephenson  to  recommend 
the  locomotive  lyitem  for  adoption  on  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  Une.  When  this  railway  was  in 
progress,  in  1820,  the  directors  offered  a  premium 
of  i.'50O  for  the  best  form  of  hxomotive,  to  be 
determined  by  public  competition,  on  conditions 
very  clearly  luia  down.  In  October  of  that  jtu 
the  contest  took  place ;  and  Mr  Robert  Stephenson's 
locomotive,  Rodut,  carried  off  the  priie  Against  Mr 
Hackworth's  Scuupartil,  and  Messrs  Braithwaite 
and  Ericsson's  Nvvtity.  A  jieriod  of  eleven  months 
then  elapsed  for  the  finishing  of  the  railway  and 
the  manufacture  of  •  store  of  locomotives  and 
carriages. 

On  the  15th  of  September  1830,  the  Livvrpool 
and  Manchester  Railway  was  opene<l  with  graat 
cerciuiiny.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  Robot 
Peel,  Mr  Huski.won,  and  many  other  distinguished 
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pcTsons  were,  invited.  Eight  locomotive?,  nil  built 
by  Robert  Stephenson,  on  the  model  of  the  Rodut, 
took  part  in  the  procession.  The  Norlhumbrian 
took  the  lead,  drawing  a  splendid  carriage,  in  which 
the  duke,  Sir  Robert,  and  other  distinguished 
visitors  were  seated.  Each  of  the  other  locomotives 
drew  four  carriages  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  twenty- 
nine  carriages  conveyed  six  hundred  persona. 
They  formed  eight  distinct  trains  ;  the  first  one, 
with  the  more  distinguished  guests,  having  one 
line  of  rails  to  itself ;  and  the  other  seven  following 
each  other  on  the  second  line.  The  procession, 
which  started  from  Livcr|)ool  about  eleven  o'clock, 
was  an  exceedingly  briUiant  one,  with  the  aid  of 
flags,  music,  &c ;  and  the  sides  of  the  railway  were 
lined  with  thousands  of  enthusiastic  spectators. 
The  trains  went  on  past  Wavertree  Station,  Olive 
Mount  Cutting,  Rainhill  Bridge,  the  Sutton 
Incline,  and  the  Sankey  Viaduct,  to  Piirkburst. 
Here  it  was  (seventeen  miles  from  Liverpool)  that 
the  trains  stopped  to  enable  the  locomotives  to  take 
in  water ;  and  here  it  was  that  the  deplorable 
accident  occurred,  which  threw  a  cloud  over  the 
brilliAUt  scene.  In  order  to  afford  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  other 
parts  of  the  procession,  it  was  determined  that  the 
seven  locomotives,  with  their  trains,  should  paas 
him  ;  his  carriage,  with  the  Northumbrian,  being 
for  a  while  stationar)'.  Several  gentlemen  Edigliteil 
from  the  carriages  while  the  locomotives  were 
taking  in  water.  Mr  Huskisson,  who  was  one  of 
them,  went  up  to  shake  hands  with  the  duke  ; 
and  while  they  were  together,  the  Ttocket  passed 
rapidly  on  tlie  other  line.  The  unfortunate  gentle- 
man, who  happened  to  be  in  a  weak  state  of  nealth, 
became  flurried,  ond  ran  to  and  fro  in  doubt  as  to 
the  best  means  of  escaping  danger.  The  engine- 
driver  endeavoured  to  stop  the  train  in  time, 
but  without  success  ;  and  Sfr  Huakisson,  unable 
to  escape,  was  knocked  dov^^l  by  the  Hoclccl,  the 
wheels  of  which  went  over  his  leg  and  thigh. 
The  same  li>comotive  which  had  triumphed  at  llu: 
competition,  now  caused  the  death  of  the  states- 
man. The  directors  deemed  it  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  remainder  of  the  jimnicy  to  Manchester, 
us  a  means  of  shewing  that  the  railway,  in  all  its 
engineering  elements,  was  thoroughly  successful  ; 
but  it  wos  a  sad  procession  for  those  who  thought 
of  the  wounded  statesumiL  He  expired  that  some 
evening. 

Jlr  Huskisson  was  born  March  11,  1770.  In 
1790,  he  first  entered  government  service,  as 
private  secretary  to  the  British  ambassador  at 
Paris.  In  1793,  he  was  appointed  to  an  office 
for  managing  llie  claims  ot  French  emigrants ; 
in  1795,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  W.ir 
and  the  Colonies ;  in  1804,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury ;  and  in  1807,  he  resumed  the  same 
office,  after  a  short  period  in  opposition.  In  1814, 
he  was  mode  Chief  Commissioner  of  Wooiis  and 
Forests  ;  in  1823,  ftesidcnt  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Navy ;  and  in  1829,  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies.  He  had  thus,  during 
about  forty  years,  rather  a  varietl  experience 
of  official  life.  Mr  Huskisson,  in  the  Uouse  of 
Commons,  wos  not  a  speaker  of  any  great 
eloquence  ;  but  he  is  favourably  rememliered  an 
having  advocal«d  a  free-tnule  policy  at  a  time 
when  such  policy  Lad  few  advocates  in  parlia- 
ment. 
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St  Cornelius,  pope  and  m»rtjrr,  252.  St  Cyprian,  tnh- 
tishop  of  CurlliaBC,  martyr,  258.  Saints  Lucia  and 
Oomiuianiu,  martyrs,  about  303.  St  Kuphcmix,  Tir;in 
and  martyr,  about  307.  St  Ninian  or  Ninyaa,  bishop 
nnd  roufcisor,  and  apostle  of  the  aoatbero  Picts,  432.  St 
Editho,  virgin,  084. 

ST   CYPBIAK. 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Latin  fathers,  and  1 
reputed  to  bo  second  in  point  of  elo»iuence  only  to 
Lactantiua,  was  a  native  of  Carthage,  and  became 
a  convert  to  Christianity  at  an  advanced  period  of  i 
life,  having  been  led  to  renounce  paganism  throtigh  | 
conversjition  with  an  aged  presbyter,  called  Cecilins, 
whose  name  he  adopted  as  an  addition  to  his  own. 
The  enthusiasm  which  he  displayed  on  behalf  of 
Ills  new  faith  caused  hiin  soon  to  be  admitted  as  a 
priest,  and,  within  less  than  a  year  afterwards,  to 
be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  bishop  of  Carthage,  aa  i 
successor  to  Donatus.    In  the  exercise  of  hLs  otlice  | 
lie  manifested  such  zeal,  that  the  pagans,  in  deri- 
sion, styled  bini  Covrianus,  in  allusion  to  a  Greek  I 
term  for  filth  ;  and  on  the  commencement  of  the  1 
Christian  persecution  under  the  Emperor  Decios,  | 
the  heathen  popul.ice  rushed  into  the  market-place 
shouting :  '  Cyprian  to  the  lions !   C_vj)rian  to  the 
wild-beaHta ! '      The   danger  that   threatene<l   him 
seemed  so  immhiciit,  that  he  deemed  it  expedient 
for  a  time  to  retire  from  Carthage,  though  in  doing 
BO  he  exposed  himself  to  some  severe  animadver- 
sions from  his  brother-cleigy  of  Rome  fur  thus 
shrinking  from  the  storm,  ond  suffering  liis  flock 
to  perish.     From  his  place  of  retreat,  however, 
which  seems  to  have  Ijeen  carefully  concealeil,  he 
dfspatehed  numerous  letters  to  guide  and  animate 
his  people  under  their  trials.     At  lost,  on  an  aljate- 1 
ment  of   the  persecution    taking  place,   CVpriaiil 
rc-tiimed  to  Carthage,  and  continued  his  episcopal 
niinistnitions   with  great  zeal  and  succejs,  tUI  a 
fresh  season    of   tribulation    commenced   for  the 
cliiireh  under  the  EnipcKir  Valerian,  in  257  A.D. 
On  this  occasion,  the  bishop  of  Carthage  shewed 
no  tlisposition  to  cower  before  the  blast,  but  bravely  I 
remained  at  his  post  to  encourage  and  slrcngtlicaj 
his  hearers.    In  tne  autumn  of  the  last-mentioned 
vear,  ho  was  lumself  apprehcnde<l,  and  brought 
before   the  African  procon.<nil,  who  ordere<l   him] 
into  banishment  to  the  city  of  Curubis,  about  fifty 
miles  from  Carthage.    After  remaining  there  for' 
about  a  twelvemonth,    the    expectation    of   still 
bloodier  edicts  arriWng  from  Rome,  caused  him  toi 
be  brought  back  to  Carthage,  and  lodged  for  a  timaj 
under  surveillance  in  iiis  own  country-house  near 
the  city.    On  the  reception  of  the  fatal  ortlers,  thai 
Proconsul  Galerius  Muximus  caused  Cyprian  to  bei 
brought  before  him  at  his  country-sc^at  of  Sextus, 
six   miles  from  Carthage,     The  tide  of  popular 
opinion  had  now  turned  entirely  in  favour  of  the' 
bishop,  who,  while  a  jicstilence  was  mging  in  tbil 
citv,  littd  exerted  himself  with  the  most  heroifl 
ordour,  both  personally  and  by  calling  forth  tha 
co-operation  of  others,  in  relieving  the  sulffring^i 
mid  ministering  to  the  necessities  of  the  sick.     " 
noble  lorge-hcartedness  hail  abo  been  shewn  bj 
him  in  proclaiming  to   his  ]>eople   the    duty  d| 
assisting  all  soffexeis  in  this  terrible  vuutation 
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without  ivgard  to  tho  circumstance  of  their  bi'ing 
Christian  or  pagan.  An  immense  and  sj-nipatlus- 
ing  crowd  accompanieil  him  on  the  road  to  Uie 
proconsul's  house.  The  proceedinjis  before  that 
functionary  appear  to  liavo  been  of  a  very  sum- 
mary description,  as  Cyprian,  on  having  rcjdied 
to  a  few  interrogations,  and  steadily  refused  to 
conform  to  tho  pagan  ccremoniefl,  was  forthwith 
firdcred  to  bo  beheaded.  He  was  led  a  short  dis- 
tance into  tho  country,  to  an  extensive  plain, 
jdanted  with  trees,  which  were  ascended  by 
nimierous  spectators,  and  was  there  put  to  doith. 
His  relics  arc  said  to  have  been  exhumeil  in  the 
1,..,.;iim1ii.'  of  the  ninth  century,  by  ambassadors  of 
I  le,  on  their  return  from  a  mission  to 

J  ,       I  conveyed  by  them  to  France. 

Bom. — James  Francis  Stephens,  entomologist,  1792, 
Shorekam,  .Stuuex. 

Vied.— Vofe  Martin  I.,  655  ;  Pope  Victor  III.,  1087  ; 
Charles  V.  tho  Wise,  king  of  France,  1380,  Vinccnna  ; 
De»n  (John)  Colct,  I.IU';  Michael  Baltis,  theologian, 
1589,  ioiirnin  ;  James  II.,  cx-king  of  Knglami,  1701, 
Si  (jfrmaiim,  France;  QabricI  Daniel  Fahrenheit,  con- 
structor of  thermometoni,  1736 ;  Allen,  Earl  Batbunrt, 
statesman  and  man  of  letters,  1775  ;  Louis  XVIII.,  lung 
of  Fiance,  1824. 

OABBIEI.   DANIEL   FAHKESHEIT. 

The  name  of  Fahrenheit  has  been  familiarised 
to  n  large  part  of  mankind,  in  consequence  of  his 
invention  of  a  thermometer,  which  has  come  into 
almost  universal  use. 

Uefore  the  seventeenth  century,  men  conld  only 
judge  of  the  amount  of  heat  prevailing  jit  nny 
phu.-*  by  their  personal  sensations.  They  could 
oidy  speak  of  the  weather  n«  hot  or  very  hot,  as 
cold  or  very  cold.  In  that  century,  there  were 
•cveral  attempts  made,  by  tul)es  containing  oil. 
spirits  of  wine,  and  other  substances,  to  establish 
■  sutisfactur}'  means  of  mcasniing  beat ;  but  none 
of  tlieni  could  be  considere*!  as  very  successful, 
although  l)Oth  Hidley  and  Newton  applied  their 
great  minds  to  the  subject.  It  was  reserved  for  an 
oliscuro  and  poor  man  to  give  us  tJie  instrument 
which  has  since  been  found  so  specially  serviceable 
lor  this  purpose. 

Fahrenheit  was  a  native  of  Danzig,  who,  having 
failed  in  busine&s  as  a  merchant,  and  having  a 
turn  for  mechanic?  and  chemistry — ^possibly,  that 
was  what  m;ide  him  fail  as  a  merchant — was  fain 
to  take  to  the  making  of  thennometcrs  for  his 
bread.  He  at  first  made  his  thennomelers  witli 
spirits  of  wine,  but  ere  long  became  convinced  that 
mcrcuiy  was  a  more  suitable  article  to  be  put  in 
the  tube ;  about  tlie  same  time,  finding  Danzig  a 
iwrrjw  field  for  his  business,  he  removed  to 
Amsterdam.  There,  about  the  year  1720,  tliis 
patient,  humble  man  completed  the  arrangement 
for  a  mercury-themiomctcr,  very  much  as  it  lias 
fVBT  since  been  fiisliioncd.  His  instruments  were 
1  I'pead  throughout  the  world,  everywhere 

H  name  along  with  them.  Tiie  Imwis  of 
til'  [ii;cii  of  Fahrenlieit's  instrument,  vrixn  to  mark 
on  the  tube  the  two  points  at  which,  r('s[>ectively, 
water  is  congealed  and  boiled,  and  to  graduate  the 
•pace  l)etwcen.  Through  a  chain  of  circuni.«tanccs, 
will,  li  it  would  here  be.  twlious  to  explain,  he  put 
■n  these  two  poiiifj?,  commencing,  how- 
i'      ;         '  32',  because  he  found  that  the  mercury 


descendeil  32°  more,  before  coming  to  what  he 
thought  the  extrenu  cold  resulting  from  a  mixture 
of  ice,  water,  and  sal-ammoniac.  The  Royal  Society 
gladly  received  from  Fahrenheit  accounts  of  hM 
experiments,  the  value  of  which  it  acknowledged 
by  making  him  one  of  its  members  (a  fact  over- 
looked in  all  hia  biographies) ;  and  in  1 724,  he  pub- 
lished a  distinct  treatise  on  the  subject.  Celsius,  of 
Stockholm,  soon  after  sngsested  tho  obviously  more 
rational  graiJu.ition  of  o  nnndred  degrees  bet\veen 
frcczingand  boiling  points — the  Centigrade  Thermo- 
meter :  the  Frenchman,  Reaumur,  proposed  another 
graduation,  which  has  been  accepted  by  his  countiy- 
men.  But  with  by  far  the  larger  part  of  civilised 
mankind,  Fahrenheit's  scale  Ls  the  only  one  in  use, 
and  probably  will  be  so  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
To  speak,  accordingly,  of  32°  as  freezing,  of  55°  as 
temperate,  96°  as  "blood-heat,  and  212°  as  the 
boiling-point,  is  part  of  the  ordinary  habits  of 
Englishmen  all  over  the  world.  Very  true,  that 
the  zero  of  Falircnheit's  sode  is  a  solecism,  since 
it  does  not  mark  tho  extreme  to  which  heat  con  be 
abstracted.  This  little  blemish,  however,  seems 
never  to  have  been  found  of  any  practical  conse- 
quence. Tho  arctic  voyagers  of  the  lost  forty 
years,  have  all  persisted  in  describing  certain  low 
temperatures  as  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  the  said 
degrees  of  temperature  being  such  as  the  Amster- 
dam thermometer-maker  never  dreamed  of,  as 
l>eing  part  of  the  existing  .system  of  things. 

It  is  a  pity  that  we  know  so  little  of  the  personal 
history  of  this  remarkable  man.  There  ia  even 
some  doubt  as  to  the  year  of  his  death ;  some 
authors  placing  it  in  1740. 

ORDERS   OF   A    SCHOOL   IN   THE   SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

The  statutes  which  Dean  Colet  concocte<l  for  St 
Puul's  School,  at  its  founding  in  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  afford  a  picture  of  his  mind, 
and  in  fact  of  the  times  in  which  he  live<L  '  The 
chilrlrcn,'  he  says,  'shall  come  into  the  school  at 
seven  of  the  clock,  both  winter  and  summer,  and 
tarry  there  until  eleven  ;  and  return  against  one  of 
the  clock,  and  depart  at  five.  In  tho  school,  no 
time  in  the  year,  they  shall  use  tallow  candle  in 
nowise,  at  the  cost  of  tlieir  friends.  Also,  I  will  they 
bring  no  meat  nor  drink,  nor  bottle,  nor  use  in  the 
school  no  breakfiuits,  nor  drinkings,  in  the  time  of 
learning,  in  nomse.  I  will  they  use  no  cock- 
lightings,  nor  riding  about  of  victory,  nor  di.siiuting 
at  St  Bojtholomew,  which  is  but  foolish  balibling 
and  loss  of  time.'  There  were  to  bo  no  holidays 
granted  at  desire,  unless  for  the  king,  or  a  bishop. 
"The  studies  for  the  youth  were  Erasmus's  Copia; 
Lactantius,  Prudentius,  and  a  few  such  authors ; 
no  classic  is  mentioned  ;  yet  the  learned  dean 
professes  his  zeal  for  '  tho  true  Latin  sjicech ;' 
adding :  '  all  barbar)-,  all  corruption,  all  Latin 
adulterate,  whicli  ignorant  blind  fools  brought  into 
this  world,  anrl  with  the  same  hath  distainetl  and 
poisoned  the  old  Latin  speech,  and  the  vrraij  Roman 
t^inguo  which  in  the  time  of  Sallust  and  Virgil  was 
u.wd — I  snv  that  filthiness  and  all  such  &unon, 
which  the  later  blind  world  brought  in,  which  more 
rather  may  be  called  Btoterature  than  Literature,  I 
utterly  banish  and  exclude  out  of  this  school.'  • 

*  Extracted  into  Dibdin't  BOitiomania,  L  IS,  trom 
Knight's  Life  oj  Colct. 
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Sainta  Socnteis  and  Stephen,  martjm,  bvginniog  of  4tb 
eentuiy.  St  Ilouin,  Rodingu.a,  or  Chrodin^s,  abbot  of 
Beaulicu,  about  030.  St  I^mbert,  bUhop  of  Macstrioht, 
and  pattoD  of  Liege,  martyr,  709.  St  Columba,  Tirgiu 
and  martyr,  8.^3.    St  Hildegardis,  rirgin  and  abbea,  1179. 

Bern — Jesn  Antoine,  Marquis  do  Condorcct,  diitin- 
guiahed  matbematician,  1743,  Picardy ;  Samuel  I'rout, 
painter  in  water-colours,  1783,  London. 

Ditd. — Henry  Bullingor,  Swiss  Reformer,  1575,  Zvrieh; 
Cardinal  Eot)ert  Bellnmiin,  celebrated  controreraialist, 
1621,  Romt;  Pbilip  IV.  of  Spain,  1665  ;  Dr  John  Kidd, 
miueralogical  and  medical  trritcr,  1851,  Oxford. 


CONDORCET. 

Than  the  Marquis  do  Condorcet  the  French 
Revolution  hnd  no  more  sincere  and  enthusiastic 
promoter.  Writing  to  Franklin,  in  1788,  con- 
cerning American  nffiura,  he  observes:  'The  venr 
name  of  king  is  hateful,  and  in  Fiance  words  nro 
more  than  things.  I  see  with  pain  that  the 
aristocratic  spirit  seeks  to  introduce  itself  among 
you  in  spite  of  so  many  wise  precautions.  At  this 
moment  it  is  throwing  everytliing  into  confusion 
here.  Priests,  magistratea,  nobles,  all  unite  against 
the  poor  citizens.'  When  '  the  poor  citizens  '  came 
into  power,  and  proscribed  those  who  served  them, 
Condorcet'a  faith  in  democracy  remained  unaffected. 
In  the  worda  of  Lamartine,  'the  hope  of  the 
pltOosopher  survived  the  despair  of  the  citizen. 
Ho  knew  that  the  passions  itre  fleeting,  and  that 
reason  is  etemaL  He  confessed  it,  even  as  the 
astronomer  confesses  the  star  in  its  eclipse.' 

Condorcet  was  bom  in  Picardy  in  1743.  Early 
in  life  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  mathematician, 
and  his  labours  in  the  development  of  the  differ- 
ential and  integral  calculus,  will  pre8c^^•e  hi.^  name 
in  the  history  of  science.  AJs.sociating  with  Voltairo, 
HeJvetius,  and  D'Alcmbert,  he  became  a  sharer  iit 
their  opinions,  and  a  social  reformer  with  an  almost 
fanatical  abhorrence  of  the  present  and  the  past, 
and  with  an  invincible  assurance  in  a  glorioui^ 
destiny  for  humanity  in  the  future.  The  outbreak 
of  the  revolution  was  to  him  as  the  dawn  of  this 
new  era  when  old  wrongs  should  pass  away  and 
justice  and  goodness  should  rule  the  world.  He 
wrote  for  the  revolutionary  newspapers,  and  was 
•n  indefatigable  member  of  the  Jacobin  club,  but; 
he  was  less  effective  with  his  tongue  than  his  pen. 
A  cold  and  impa.isive  exterior,  a  stoical  Roman 
countenance,  imperfectly  expressed  the  fiery  energy 
of  his  heart,  and  caused  D'AIembert  to  describe 
him  OS  '  a  volcano  covered  with  snow.'  When  the 
TOUgh  and  bloody  business  of  the  revolution  catne 
onTiie  waa  unable,  either  from  timidity  or  gentle 
breeding,  to  hold  his  own  against  the  despeiadoea 
who  rose  uppermost  During  the  violent  strugglo 
between  the  Girondist  and  Mountain  party,  he  took 
A  decided  part  with  neither,  provoking  Madame 
Roland  to  write  of  him,  '  the  genius  of  Condorcet 
is  equal  to  the  comprehension  of  the  greatest 
truths,  but  ho  has  no  other  char  •  '  ln-sidc-^ 
fear.    It  may  bcsaid  of  hisunder^i  nbiiicd 

with  his  person,  that  he  is  a  fine  .-|ni;  .,,  -■•ibcd  in 
cotton.  Thus,  aft^r  havim;  doJuced  a  princijili-  ur 
denioufttrafcd  n  fact  in  the  Aiscmblv,  ho  would 
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give  a  vote  decidedly  opposite,  overawed  by  the 
lunder  of  the  tribunes,  anne<l  with  insults  and 
lavish  of  menaces.  Such  men  should  be  employed 
to  write,  but  never  permitted  to  act.'  This  mingling 
of  courage  with  gentleness  and  irresolution  caused 
him,  says  Carlyle,  'to  be  styled,  in  irreverent 
language.  mtnUon  tnragi — peaceableet  of  creatures 
bitten  rabid.' 

Robespierre,  in  JtJy  1793,  issued  a  decree  of 
accusation  against  Condorcet.  At  the  entreaty  of 
his  ^vife  he  hid  himself  in  an  attic  in  an  obscure 
quarter  of  Paris,  and  there  remained  for  eight 
months  without  once  venturing  abroad.  He 
relieved  th«  weariness  of  his  confinement  by 
writing  a  treatise  on  his  favourite  idea,  Th* 
Perfectibility  of  tk«  Human  Race;  and  had  ho  been 
able  to  endure  restraint  for  a  few  months  longer, 
ho  would  have  been  saved  ;  but  he  grew  anxious 
for  the  safety  of  the  good  woman  who  risked  her 
life  in  giving  him  shelter,  and  the  first  verdure  of 
the  trees  of  the  Lnxembouig,  of  which  he  had  a 
glimpse  from  his  window,  brought  on  an  over- 
I>owering  desire  for  fresh  oir  ond  exercise.  He 
>.'SC(^pcd  into  the  streets,  passed  the  barriers,  and 
wandered  among  thickets  and  stone-quarries  in  the 
outskirts  of  Pans.  Wounded  with  a  fall,  and  half- 
iiea<l  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  he  entered  a  cabaret 
in  the  villayu  of  Clamart,  ami  asked  for  an  onielet, 
'  How  many  eggs  will  you  have  in  it  V  inquired 
the  waiter.  'A  dozen,'  replied  the  starving  philoso- 
pher, ignorant  of  the  proper  dimensions  of  a 
working-man's  breakfast  The  extraordinary  omelet 
excited  suspicion.  Some  present  requested  to  know 
his  trade.  He  said,  a  carpenter,  but  his  deUcato 
hands  belied  him.  He  was  searched,  and  a  Latin 
Horace  and  an  elegant  pocket-book  furnished 
uiKiuestionable  evidence  that  he  was  a  skulking 
nristocmt  He  was  forthwith  arrested,  and  marched 
off  to  prison  at  Bourg-la-Reine.  On  the  way,  he 
fainted  with  exhaustion,  and  was  set  on  a  peasant's 
horse.  Flung  into  a  damp  cell,  he  was  found  dead 
on  the  floor  next  morning,  24th  March  1794.  Ho 
had  saved  hia  neck  from  the  guillotine  by  a  dose 
of  poison  he  always  carried  about  with  him  in  case 
of  such  an  emergency. 

Condorcct's  works  have  been  collected  and  pnb- 
lished  in  twenty-one  volumes.  The  Marquise  de 
Condorcet  long  survived  her  husband.  She  was 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  accomplished  women 
of  her  day,  and  distinij^ished  herselt  by  an  elegant 
and  correct  translation  into  French  of  Adam 
Smith's  Theory  of  tlu  Moral  Sentiments. 


cunions  tkstamentart  directions  about 

TlIK    BODY. 

Sir  Lewis  Clifford,  n  member  of  the  senior 
branch  of  this  ancient  and  distii^uished  family, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IVi,  became  a  Pro- 
testant, or,  to  use  the  language  of  an  ancient  writer, 
wos  '  seduced  by  those  zealots  of  that  time,  called 
Lollards  (amongst  which  he  was  one  of  the  chief) ; 
but  being  at  length  sensible  of  those  schismatical 
tenets,  he  confessed  his  error  to  Thomas  Arundel, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  did  conLially  repent' 
''  itoning  for  his  cnor,  he  left  the  follow- 
Ms  respecting  his  burial,  in  his  la.rt  will, 
;  thus  : — 'In  nouiine  I'atris  ct  Filii  et 
ucti.  Amen.  The  sevcntcntho  day  uf 
,^:,  the  yer  of  our  Lord  Jctu  Christ,  a 
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thonaand  four  hundred  and  four,  I  Lowys  Clyf- 
forth,  (ih  and  travtor  to  my  Lord  God,  and  to 
alle  tile  blessed  company  of  Heveue,  and  unworthi 
to  be  clcpyd  Cristcn  man,  make  and  ordeyn  my 
teataraont  and  my  last  vnllo  in  this  manere. — At 
the  begynnynge,  I  most  unwortlii  and  Goddys  tray- 
tour,  recommaund  my  ■wretchid  and  synfulo  nowlo. 
hooly  to  the  grace  and  to  the  mercy  of  the  blessful 
Trynytie  ;  and  my  \vrptclud  carevne  to  be  beTved 
in  the  farthest  comer  of  the  chirche-zerd,  in  which 
pariche  my  WTctthid  soulo  departeth  fro  my  body. 
And  I  prey  and  cliarge  my  survivors  and  mj-no 
executors,  as  they  woUen  anawore  to  fore  God,  and 
BS  all  myne  hoole  trest  in  this  matcre  ia  in  them, 
that  on  my  stinking  careyne  be  neyth<?Meyd  clothe 
of  gold  ne  of  silkc,  but  a  black  clothe,  and  a  tj\per 
at  myne  hed,  and  another  at  my  fete  ;  ne  stone  ne 
other  thinpe,  wherel)y  cny  man  may  witte  where 
ray  stinking  careyne  bg^etlu  And  to  that  chirche 
do  myne  cxecutora  all  tliingis,  which  owen  duly  in 
such  caas  to  be  don,  \nthout  eny  more  co.st  saaf  to 
pore  men.  And  also,  I  prey  ray  survivors  and 
myne  executors,  that  eny  detto  that  eny  man  kan 
axe  me  by  true  title,  that  hit  be  payd.  And  yf 
eny  man  can  trewly  say,  that  I  have  don  hyni  eny 
horme  in  body  or  in  >;ood,  that  ye  miJce  largely  his 
gree  whyles  the  goodys  wole  stretcho.  And  I  wole 
aboe,  that  none  of  myne  executors  meddle  or  myn- 
ystrt'eny  thinge  of  my  goodys  withoutyn  avyse 
and  consent  of  my  8ur\'ivor3  or  of  sum  of  neiu." 

The  rest  of  the  will  is  in  Latin,  and  contiins 
Sir  Lewis'*  directions  for  the  disposal  of  his  pro- 
perty. 


THE    GER.MAN*    PKINCESS. 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  all  London  interested  itself 
in  the  sayings  and  doings  of  a  aliarp-witted  a<lvei>- 
turoiB,  known  .is  '  the  Uermau  Princoif.'  Mary 
Moders  wna  tho  daughter  of  a  Couterlmry  fiddler. 
After  9cn-iug  as  Mraitmg-womiui  to  a  lady  travelling 
OB  the  continent,  and  acijuiring  a  smattering  uf  foreign 
langooges,  she  returned  to  England  with  a,  dc-tcrminn- 
tion  to  turn  her  tolf  nts  to  account  in  the  mrtmiiulis, 
where,  on  arriv-int;.  she  took  up  her  t)iinrter»  at  '  the 
Exchange  Tavern,  next  the  Stocks,'  kept  by  a  Mr 
King.  Taking  bar  hostoes  into  rontidence,  she  con- 
fesocd  that  uw  wm  Henrietta  Mana  do  Wolway, 
the  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  de  Wolway. 
Earl  «f  Roaoio.  in  Colonia,  Ucrmany,  and  hod  He<l 
from  home  to  avoid  a  marriage  with  an  old  count.  If 
Mr  King  and  his  wife  hod  any  doubts  as  to  the  truth 
of  her  story,  they  were  reassured  by  the  receipt  of  n 
letter  from  the  carl's  steward,  thanking  them  for  the 
kindness  they  ha<l  sliewn  to  his  yoimg  mistress. 

Mn  King  had  a  brother,  John  Carlrton,  of  tho 
Mi'  le,  whom  she  soon  introduced  to   her 

int  'st  as  n  younc  nobleman.     He  pinyml 

his  pan  wji,  plied  tho  movk-princew  with  presents, 
took  her  in  his  coach  to  HoUnw.iy  and  I^liiicton,  and 
vowed  himself  tho  victim  of  disinterested  l<ive.  On 
Rastar-Day,  h«  proposed  to  take  her  to  St  Paul's,  '  to 
bear  Um  organs  ana  very  excellent  anthems  performed 
by  rare  voice*  ; '  but,  instead  of  going  there,  be  per- 
suaded tho  lady  to  occominny  him  to  t<reat  8t 
B*i!'    '  ' "  (foh,  where  lie  had  a  di-rgymon 

riM  "lors  become  Mrs  I'.irli'ton.  to  the 

gn-.-.j   ,    1  relatives.    After  the  wediliiig,  tho 

Happy  cou[>l«  went  to  Bamet  for  .t  couple  of  days, 
aftrr  which  they  returned,  and  to  make  assurance 
doubly  mire,  wci-e  re-married  by  licence,  and  went 
home  to  Durham  Yard. 

For  n  tinui  all  want  smoothly  onniigh,  although  the 


newly-maile  Benedict  found  his  wife's  notions  of 
economy  more  befitting  a  princess  than  the  spouse  of 
a  yotmger  brother.  As  weeks,  however,  passed  by 
without  tho  Carletons  deriving  any  of  the  ex|iectod 
benefits  from  the  great  match,  they  grew  suspicious  ; 
good-n.'vtured  friends,  taken  into  the  secret,  expressed 
their  doubts  of  the  genuineness  of  Mrs  John  Carlvton, 
and  sot  inquiries  on  foot  Before  long,  old  Carlcton 
received  a  letter  from  Dover,  in  which  his  daughter- 
in-law  was  stigmatised  as  the  greatest  cheat  in  the 
world,  having  already  two  husbands  living  in  that 
town,  where  she  had  been  tried  for  bigamy,  and  only 
escaped  conviction  by  preventing  her  real  husbaud 
from  putting  in  an  appearance  at  the  tinal.  Great  was 
the  indignation  of  the  family  at  having  their  ambitions 
dream  ilispeUed  so  rudely.  Carleton  l>4re,  at  tho 
head  of  a  posse  of  male  and  female  friends,  marched 
to  Durham  Yard,  and,  as  soon  as  they  gained  admit- 
tance, set  upon  the  offender,  knocked  her  down, 
despoiled  her  of  all  her  counterfeit  rings,  false  pearls, 
and  gilded  brass-wire  worked  bracelets,  and  left  hur 
almost  as  bare  as  Mother  Eve  ere  tho  invention  of  the 
apron.  She  strenuously  denied  her  identity  with  the 
Dover  damsel,  but  was  taken  before  tho  magistrates, 
and  committe<l  to  the  Qatchouse,  at  Westminster,  to 
await  her  trial  for  bigamy.  Here  for  six  weeks  she  held 
her  levees,  and  exercised  her  wit  in  wordy  w.irfare 
with  her  visitors.  When  one  complimented  her  upon 
her  breeding  and  education,  she  replied  :  '  I  have  left 
that  in  the  city  amongst  my  kindred,  because  they 
want  it ; '  and  upon  a  gentleman  observing  thiU 
*  marrying  and  hanging  went  by  destiny,'  told  him, 
she  had  received  marriage  from  the  destinies,  and 
probably  he  might  receive  honing.  Among  her 
visitors  were  Pepj-s  and  his  friend  Creed. 

Uiwn  the  4ta  of  June  1663,  our  heroine  woa 
brought  up  at  the  Old  Bailey,  before  the  Lord  Chief- 
Justice  of  Common  Pleas,  tho  lord  mayor,  and  alder- 
men. If  the  account  of  the  trial  contained  in  'JTu 
Ortat  TryaX  and  An-ai/jnmtnt  <^  the  late  D'utmurd 
Lady,  oOumiie  coiled  the  lata  Oerman  Princett,  be 
correct,  the  result  was  •  foregone  conclusion.  She 
was  indicted  in  the  name  of  Mary  Moders,  for  marry- 
ing John  Carleton,  having  two  husbands.  Ford  and 
Stedman,  alive  at  the  time.  The  prosecution  faile<l  to 
prove  either  of  the  marriaces,  and  one  incident 
occurre<l  which  must  have  told  gniatly  in  her  favour. 
'  There  came  in  a  bricklayer  with  a  pretendeil  iuterwt 
that  she  was  his  wife;  but  Providence  or  {xilicy 
ordered  it  another  way.  There  was  a  fair  gentle- 
woman, standing  at  the  bar  by  her,  much  like  unto 
her,  to  whom  he  addresse<l  himself,  saying  :  "  This  is 
my  wife ; "  to  which  the  judge  said :  "  Are  you  sure  she 
is  yours?"  and  tho  old  man,  taking  his  s|iectacles  out 
of  his  pocket,  Iooke<l  her  in  the  face  again,  and  said: 
"  Yes  ;  she  is  my  wife,  for  I  saw  her  in  tho  street  the 
other  day.''  Tlien  said  tho  lady :  "  Uuod,  ray  lord, 
observe  this  doting  fellow's  words,  and  mark  bis 
mistake,  for  he  duth  not  know  me  here  with  his  four 
eyes ;  how  then  is  it  possible  that  he  should  now  know 
mo  with  his  two !  At  which  exprcasion  all  tho 
Viench  smiled.  Again  said  she :  "  My  lord,  and  oU 
you  grave  senators,  if  yon  rightly  behold  my  (aoe, 
that  1  should  match  with  such  a  simple  piece  of 
mortality ! "  Thou  the  old  fellow  drew  book,  and  said 
no  more.* 

The  accused  bore  herself  bravely  at  the  bar,  be- 
witching all  auditors  OS  she  played  with  her  fan,  and 
defended  herself  in  broken  English.  She  insisted  on 
her  German  birth,  saying  she  OMDO  to  EDshuiil  to 
better  her  fortunes— and  if  there  woa  any  irauil  in 
the  business,  it  lay  on  the  other  aide ;  '  for  they 
thought  by  marrying  of  mo,  to  dignify  themselves, 
anil  advance  all  their  relations,  and  upon  tliat  accountt 
were  there  ony  cheat,  they  cheated  thcmsclvos.'  She 
divided  the  witnesaea  against  her  into  two  olsssee 
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those  wh  •  cans?  1^=5:  i?r  ::t  wist  of  wit.  and  tbai# 
who  aiipearc-i  i.-r  wjct  o:  non^y.  Th-  jurr  aojciitcd 
her.  an<i  whes  she  s:  plie*!  :<:  r  as  order  icT  the  renor- 
atioa  o:  her  jewelTv,  the  jsdx  told  her  she  had  a 
husond  to  ».-«  after  them.  The  Terdict  m  1 111 1  to 
hare  please-1  the  pubHc.  asd  we  nsd  ladr-lormg 
Pepy»  reo-'nii:!;.  "  ih«T  chorch  to  Sir  W.  Sattem'f : 
where  my  La.iy  Baitea  isveuhed  inifhtilT  asainst  the 
Gennan  iVicc>b«.  asd  I  as  high  is  dffeooe  id  her  wh 
and  spirit,  and  fH^i  that  she  is  cleand  at  the 
•eai'MU.'  The  aauior  of  .4  n  Evo'riisteidt  Poeat,  after 
ecmpaiinj;  his  subject  to  liiren  iai^oss  lacies,  pro- 
ceeds to  tell  cs  that — 

•  Hsr  =c«  i;i::5tzi:-i5  wonh 
Thrr^gi  all  isipeiifsxsts  <•{  hau  rrac«  fcrch : 
■Tsijs  her  d«»«<r»  Ki^t  witiis  a  prisos, 
T  <«Iip»e.  whertVT  ttr  fis:'*  "5  the  hi^er  nses. 
As  jesa  :'  li.'  dari  c.>  ««  a  tr^htcr  r»T 
Than  wc*2  cBKrsetri  ty  the  riTal  day : 
So  ^4.  tie  list:*  cf  her  =i=d  ^pear 
Thnvuh  t>--«  obscTsc  cocihics.  siore  £t*z. 
Acd  nes  i-fy  ih-on^i  ty  briapiij  to  th*  t«r 
To  jais  t«r  p'iKir  'hame.  ihey  raided  ber  f  ir 
More  sotCe  trophi-M — si*  beis;  eZ*ait>i  q:^te 
Both  cy  L-er  iss-»esoe  asd  exoeljcst  -sit.' 

Mr  CarJfVs.  however,  refcsed  to  ackaowled;:?  his 
wife,  is-i  t'C:<issed  his  l''.:i-i-i  T.^.V,  is  which,  jcter 
ahasn;  her  to  his  heart's  cocaest.  he  |£n>ws  secti- 
mestaL  aal  indites  a  p>etical  farewell  to  lis  '  |«e;;sr«ii 
Maria : '  wh-:ae  n-rxt  appearance  V«fore  th;:  pablio 
was  as  as  art7e»  is  a  play  foss-ied  cr^'a  her  own 
adrennrf*.  Mr  P*py»  reoc-rds:  •  15  Avnl  166t. — To 
the  Ihi*'s  H.-use.  asd  there  saw  TV  'irT-rtcx  PrwrrM 
acted  ty  the  w..  teas  herself :  Vst  sever  w»s  asythia^ 
to  w«r,  d-?oi  is  ean**;.  worse  twrfr^ed  is  jest  epos 
the  stafe.'  Tae  thease  failis^  her.  Mary  CaHetos 
took  to  toierisz.  was  dTtected.  trie-i.  asi  sesteaced  to 
tzanspcrsatioa  to  Jaauiis.  By  disixveris^  a  plot 
against  the  life  of  the  captain  of  th*  orcviot-ship.  she 
ootaised  her  liiwrrv  =p;n  arr-Tiiv;  at  Port  Koya..  bet 
b!CO=:izj  tireii  c:  ^"est-lrjiian  life,  she  costrived  to 
lis-i  hrr  way  C'.k.-s  to  Fn^-i-nsi  acd  resomed  her  oM 
tf«.  F-.  r  »:'s:e  ticie  she  apmars  to  have  dene  so  with 
imrosity.  in  >ce  case  ts--c<ee«vn.;  in  settin;  clear  off 
with  aS'O  worth  of  tr<i>rrtTl»7L?c  ^ia;  to  1  watchmaker. 
The  lEisser  cf  h-er  arrfss  was  "csiioc*.  A  brewer, 
cais-ed  Frwtr.ic  havis^  been  p.'C boi.  employed  Low- 
mas,  a  k-^Tvr  •:  the  Marscalsex  to  trac«  on:  the 
vsxs-.*.  With  th:.*  .b-ec:  in  vi-w.  L.7wniaa  callc"! 
as  a  hvri«;  is  ?>;w  St-riai  i.Iar.Uss,  asd  there  spie<l 
a  jentl-."»".>E;is  wilkis;  :s  one  cf  the  rwsa.  two  pair  of 
stairs  hv;a.  :s  hfr  nvtt-^.-ws.  w-.:h  her  ciaid  waitinj: 
cpi'-c  hir.  H-.'  i>r;-«rstiy  esters  the  rvvsi.  asd  spies 
tSree  letters  '.J"a^  '.ttx-s  the  table,  casts  his  eye  ntvn 
the  suwrscripsivs  ^f  cse  of  thetu.  iLnwted  to  a 
pciscs^r  of  his:  k;vs  which  the  U^iy  be-.;a3  tv<  ab-.»? 
tiim  -.a  so  measarvv.  tc-mui,  asri  *.>  .".rew  h:ta  to  U^-k 
at  her  monf  clMt-ly  than  he  hkl  douo.  and  ther»-by 
ncocsise  her  J«  Mrs  Carleton.  He  a:  ccce  t.vk  her 
into  custody  for  the  watch-n-bS-ry :  she  was  trteil 
at  the  Old'  Bailey,  :ous.l  i?iuty.  aad  seatecc«.i  :o 
death.  ... 

She  was  exev-utevl  at  Tyburn  on  the  iSvl  os  Jaasary 
I1J72-3.  with  riv'>  youD:;  men,  •  whv«  cvniki  not.  jucok; 
them  all.  compUto  the  numlvr  of  1A»  yvars."  >he 
ma-ie  a  short  exhortation  to  the  p<\>{>le.  seat  *>u;c 
wori«  of  .rool  ailvi«.-e  to  her  husSwd.  whose  ivvtnut 
she  placed  in  her  b^^>m  at  the  Us:  tn»«nient.  Her 
bi>iv  was  iiven  us  to  her  irienils.  br  whom  st  «a* 
interr>d  is'the  chuicchvaid  of  $t  Martm'*.  and  '  thus.' 
savs  her  biographer,  "ejat  (.Wrmaa  rtiaoeM.  w  »k*  , 
thirty-eisfath'  year  of  hnr  *(»,  and  th*  MHM  ■»*«»  I 
■he  wa»  bom  in."  .  _    .      » 

In  LottrcU't  CoBnMm  ^  JMivte  «mI  J^ffm^W* 


Lady,' 

with 


3iladame    Mary    Carii*:s.    which   c::-a{:!Qdes 

Ezs  Enxara. 

Here  licth  cae  was  horned  besae. 

To  cake  the  world  a  recocpesie 

For  across  wrc=^i  ly  wit  "as:  Isss. 

Whose  cLisfX  sew  is  in  ti*  Jsft. 

Tbea  let  her  sleep,  fcr  sh*  hath  wit 
Wili  givt  cistsrbea  h;i  ii.z  i:r. 
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5t  Ferreol.  iBartrr.  arcst  '-'!  i. 
cf  Tyi«,  oartTT.  -tih  »sf:rr.  ? 
cosfessor.  arjhiishrt  rf  Tiiis:i 
C3Mrtis.\  ccnfesKr.':f«. 


S:  il-:ti>i:=5.  bishop 
-fs-ii  r:  ViUasjva. 


A^TS.— Trajas.  B:=as  E=wr:r.  Ji  a.r. :  Gil 
Bish:p  Bsrse:.  hisscrlas.  \ii'..  £iiT:-».-;i,-  'Wi. 
Ccllisi  artist.  17;?.  Zcw;*. 

I'ifL — Dcsiitias.  B:=:aa  e=i>!r:r.  slais  f-" 
L:::ii  TH.  of  Fra=.-e.  IIK'.  Pirj;  H^:  Tisirr 
Fi=ish  {oinier.  155* ;  Ma»hew  Prlr.  p;ei.  : 
ITmsoiV,  t'laJW'i.'***:"'- Asire  I'ariir.  •"v**-* 
sectatcr.  ITiS.  Pirit:  Olaf  Swara.  e=:sis:  tct; 
i»ir.  5eoent:<is  ,-  V"'"an  Hailitt.  siiswllasecis  w 
:>*>  ;  Jcwjh  Lxk*.  e=is«st  «=»i=«r.  If-M,  X^fi 
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Tie  cbirurr  i::  tais  div  ir.I^ir*  tie  sjace  cf 
cae  cf  th:s<r  r::z5:ers.  wi;  .iii^A.v  s.:>  ~i?-;::rit!r 

Sepsemwr.  y^  a.  r-.  tir  Ei:;T«f~"r  ^  w-— :.^-...  ^^ 
i?!Mieirjle>i  by  a  hmi  c:  c;:iip:r3:.:r=.  iner  r-iv'r-  t 
rtndrT«d  hins<:l:  :;r  niny  vrirs  thr  tcrttr  ic-l 
detestiri.-a  ii  tls  s::r;«;i.  "  T-i  s-rr  ::  VrsT«i£Liz. 
aad  the  trc:hTr  iz-i'  5r.:«ss.;r  ::'  Tin?,  h-i  eihi- 
bi:*l  in  the  .v.t"'"j-  ■>—---  ,-:  his  rti.:a  a  gr>».;x 
show  •.;:  ri^tec -<  jeveriry,  iz. :  ■.•jzit  :-rwi?i"^is  a 
refrrmer  of  p:irl::  n.-rils.  several  t*rs.;z»  who 
hii  nacar»s5e-i  :he  liw*  c:  :.;=.; z^  diflirr.  as 
well  as  KEie  Tesral  viry:iz.s  wi:-  h.ii  vi.-Ijieti  -heir 
vcwj,  we:«  puzishec  wii  d-:a:h.  I:  wis  z..;t  l.i;, 
h.wever.  t'cf.re  his  Kal  chjkra;:er  5h-fwi,i  iis^V 
as.i  he  revazie  a  diicru-e  ::■  h"— .  i-ir.-  iy  hi*  i.;M 
v:  cnelry  az-i  avarl"*.  C-wirii.v  azi  :iliei..v«i 
e:-.:er«e-i  ii?'.;s-'v  izto  hi*  •iijp-:*::;::.  wh;:h.  i;  we 
are  :o  cr«\ii;  a.1  the  acccuzts  :haT  '~\-i  iesceaded 


:u:  :■:  death". 
:hrir  we-alih, 
iKve  0:  their 


to  V.?.  s«?et:i*  :..■>  iave  scar.-e.y  -i: 
Vv-iv.:.  Multitude*  c:  persons  w;re 
v::h;r  because  the  euipervr  d;si~-i 
vT  iT'.^ui  k.1*  **  ^v***  ■'  recccie  afvrvz-' 
•jvpularjy  or  iudueuce.  Scc:^-:  iuT.mer?  were 
«■uco;■.^aL^^i.  bu:  ph-.loscphxTS  ar.-i  l::<.r.iry  uieu  wer* 
slav.i:h:en:\t  cr  banished,  though  M.ir::Al  azi  Sil:u5 
Italicu*  could  *>.■  far  de-^de  ;x»:ry.  i*  u; ike  i:  the 
vehicle  f.r  ditterr  of' the  i=;-.xr-il  =i.u*:ir  a 
tAWunte  asiu-wtuetit  cf  hi*.  ;t  U  *.c.i.  wis  killizc 
i-.es.ta  whvh  he  wculd  stvr.d  ■»■;;>  i-ur&a=,.l 
■.■.osh;;*.^  s>^rmed  to  jrivc  hiai  ,;t»?a:er  vliasurr  ;haa 
:o  w  vtsess  the  eSvts  of  tcrrvr  oa  i-.*  :Vr, :  w-cKutures. 
v.^  otxe  ovvjisiv-a.  he  invited  rVrtually  the  a:ea:'->Ts 
cf  the  senate  to  a  j:tand  :V*«,  4a^i  causevl  them  .."3 
their  *rtiv»l  to  Nf  iisheted  into  a  !.»-.??  hall,  hun^ 
wtth  bWk  •ni  lisfc't<^i  *«h  f-isetal  tcrvbes.  su»:a  j 
a*  «»ly  ««mi«l  t»  »xhib»l  co  tl»e  awe-^^ciuck  ^.ums 
•A  •mv  s>(  (vittMk  m  vUch  Mch  R«d  hi»  own  . 
MM.    WMI*  Oar  tMkMqaaMd  th»  ghM(I>     i 
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spectacle,  a  troop  of  horrid  forms,  habited  like 
furies,  buret  into  the  apartment,  each  witli  a 
lighted  torcli  in  one  hand,  and  a  pnnianl  in  the 
other.  After  having  terrified  for  some  time  the 
members  of  Rome's  leRisIative  body,  tliese  demon- 
masqueraders  opened  the  door  of  the  hall,  through 
irhicn  the  senators  were  only  too  happy  to  make  a 
spwdy  exit.  Who  con  doubt  that  the  character  of 
Domitian  had  as  much  of  the  nmdman  as  the 
wretch  in  its  composition  ? 

At  length  human  patience  was  exhausted,  and 
a  conspiracy  was  formed  for  his  destruction,  in 
wliich  his  wife  and  some  of  his  nearest  friends 
were  concerned.  For  a  long  time,  the  emperor  had 
entertained  a  presentiment  of  his  approaching  end, 
and  even  of  the  hour  and  manner  of  his  dejith. 
Becoming  eveiy  day  more  and  more  fearful,  he 
caused  the  galleries  in  which  he  walked  to  he 
lined  with  polished  8tone.%  so  that  he  might  see, 
as  in  a  mirror,  all  that  passed  behind  him.  He 
never  conversed  with  prisoners  but  alone  and  in 
secret,  and  it  was  his  practice  whilst  he  talked  with 
them,  to  hold  their  chains  in  his  hands.  To  incul- 
cate on  his  servants  a  dread  of  compassing  the 
death  of  their  master,  even  with  his  own  consent, 
he  caused  Epaphroditus  to  be  put  to  death,  because 
he  hod  assisted  Nero  to  comnut  suicide. 

The  evening  before  his  death,  some  tnifBes  were 
brought,  whicn  he  directed  to  be  laid  aside  till  the 
next  day,  adding, '  //  /  am  there ; '  and  then  turning 
to  his  courtiers  said,  that  the  next  day  the  moon 
would  be  made  bloody  in  the  sign  of  Aquarius, 
and  an  event  would  take  place  of  which  all  the 
world  should  speak.  In  the  middle  of  the  night, 
he  awoke  in  an  agony  of  fear,  and  started  from  his 
bed.  The  following  morning,  ho  hod  a  consultji- 
tion  with  a  sootliaayer  from  Oennanv,  reganling  a 
flash  of  lightning  ;  the  seer  predictcil  a  revolution 
in  the  empire,  and  was  forthwith  ordered  otf  to 
execution.  In  scratching  a  pimple  on  his  forehead, 
Domitian  drew  a  little  blood,  and  exclaimed :  '  Too 
happy  should  I  be  were  this  to  compensate  for  all 
the  blood  that  I  cause  to  be  shed !'  He  asked  what 
o'clock  it  was,  and  as  he  bad  a  dread  of  the  fifth 
hour,  his  attendants  informed  him  that  the  sixth 
hod  arrived.  On  hearing  this  he  ajipcared  ro-assiired, 
aa  if  all  danger  were  jiast,  and  he  was  preparing 
to  go  to  the  twth,  when  he  was  stopped  by  Par- 
thenius,  the  principal  chamberlain,  who  informed 
him  thut  a  person  demanded  to  speak  with  him  on 
momcntflus  business  of  state.  He  caused  every 
one  to  retire,  and  entered  his  private  closet.  Here 
he  found  the  jperson  in  Question  waiting  for  him, 
and  whUst  he  listened  witn  terror  to  the  pretended 
nvelation  of  some  secret  plot  against  himself,  he 
was  stabbed  by  this  individual,  and  fell  wounded 
to  U)<<  ground.  A  band  of  conspirators,  including 
r  /uished  veteran  Clodianus,  Maximus  a 

;  md  Saturius  the  decurion  of  the  palace, 

niBiieu  111  and  despatched  him  with  seven  blows  of  a 
dagger.  He  was  in  the  foriy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and 
fifteenth  of  his  reign.  On  receiving  intelligence  of 
his  death,  the  senate  elected  Norva  as  his  successor. 

tkSViya  OF   OEORGE    L    IN   EKQLAND. 

The  death  of  Queen  Anne  on  the  1st  of  August 

1714    had    ended    the    dynasty    of   the    Stuarts. 

*  ihc  left  a  Tory  ministrj-,  imderetood  to 

1  fccted  to  the  restoration  of  her  brother 
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James,  the  '  Pretender,'  yet  the  parliamentary 
enactments  for  the  succession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover,  in  accordance  with  the  Protestant  predi- 
lections of  the  people,  were  quietly  carriea  out ; 
and,  on  the  16th  of  September,  the  Elector  of 
Hanover,  now  styled  George  L  of  Great  Britain, 
embarked  for  England,  and  landing  at  Greenwich 
two  days  after,  in  the  evening,  was  there  duly 
received  by  the  lords  of  the  Regency,  who  had  been 
conducting  the  government  since  the  queen's  death. 
Next  day,  there  was  a  great  court  held  in  the 
palace  of  Greenwich,  at  which  the  Lord  Treasurer 
Oxford  was  barely  permitted  to  kiss  the  king's 
hand,  the  Lord  Chancellor  Harcourt  was  turned 
out  of  office,  and  the  Duke  of  Ormond  was  not  even 
admitted  to  the  royal  presence.  It  was  evident 
there  was  to  be  a  complete  change  of  administra- 
tion under  the  new  sovereign.  What  made  the 
treatment  expcrience<l  by  Oniiond  the  more  galling, 
was  that  he  had  come  in  a  style  of  uncommon 
splendour  and  parade  as  captain-general,  to  pay 
his  respects  to  the  king. 

Although  George  I.,  as  a  man  of  fifty-four  yean 
of  age  una  a  foreigner,  was  not  calculated  to  awaken 
much  popular  enthusiasm,  he  was  received  next 
day  in  Ix)ndon  with  all  external  demonstrations  of 
honour.  Two  hundred  coaches  of  nobles  and  great 
officials  preceded  his  own.  The  city  authorities 
met  him  at  St  Margaret's  Hill,  Southwark,  in  all 
their  paraphernalia,  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
taking  possession  of  his  kingdoms.  There  can  bo 
no  doubt,  that  of  those  present,  with  loyalty  on 
their  lips,  there  were  many  ill  affected  to  the  new 
house  ;  and  of  this  the  zealous  friends  of  the  Pro- 
tectant succession  must  have  been  well  aware.  At 
the  coxat  held  that  day  in  St  James's,  the  Whig 
Colonel  Chudleigh,  branded  with  the  name  of 
Juci>bite  Mr  Charles  Aldworth,  M.P.  for  New 
Windsor ;  and  a  duel  ensued  in  Marylebone  Fields, 
where  Mr  Aldworth  was  killed. 

So  began  a  series  of  two  reigns  which  were  on 
the  whole  happy  for  England.  The  two  monarchs 
were  certainly  men  of  a  mediocre  stamp,  who  had 
little  power  of  engaging  the  affections  of  their  sub- 
jects ;  but  they  hati  the  goo<l  sense  to  leave  the 
ministers  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  parliament 
to  rule,  contenting  themselves  with  a  quiet  life 
amongst  the  mere  routine  matters  of  a  court 

Walpole  relates  that  on  one  of  George  I.'s  jour- 
neys to  Hanover,  his  coach  broke  down.  At  a 
distance  in  view  was  the  chateau  of  a  considerable 
German  nobleman.  The  king  sent  to  borrow 
assistance.  The  possessor  came,  conveyed  the 
king  to  his  house,  and  begged  the  honour  of  his 
majesty  accepting  a  dinner  while  his  carriage  was 
n^pairing ;  and,  while  the  dinner  was  preparing, 
beggecl  leave  to  amuse  his  majesty  with  a  collection 
of  i)ictnre«,  which  he  ha<l  formed  in  several  tours 
to  Italy.  But  what  did  the  king  see  in  one  of  the 
rooHM,  but  an  imknown  portrait  of  a  person  in  the 
robe  and  with  the  regalia  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Great  Britain  ?  George  aske<l  whom  it  represented. 
The  nobleman  replied,  with  much  dimdent  but 
decent  respect,  that  in  various  journeys  to  Rome, 
he  had  been  acquainted  with  the  Chevalier  de  St 
George,  who  had  done  him  the  honour  of  sending 
him  that  picture.  '  Upon  my  word,'  said  the  king, 
instantly,  '  it  is  very  like  to  the  family.'  It  was 
impoitsible  to  remove  the  embarrassment  of  the 
proprietor  with  more  good-breeding. 
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FIRST   DISMEMBEaMENT   OF  POLAjn). 

The  iniquitons  partition  of  this  country  between 
the  three  jxjwers  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria, 
was  ftret  accomplished  on  the  18th  September  1772. 
For  many  years  previous,  the  distracted  condition 
of  the  kingdom  liod  reu<lcrcd  it  but  too  easy  and 
tempting  a  prey  to  such  ambitious  and  active 
neighbouTB  as  thJe  Empress  Catherine  and  Frederick 
the  Great. 

A  war  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  between 
Russia  and  Austria,  and  Prussia  would  have  been 
unable  to  avoid  being  drawn  into  the  conflict.  It 
was  the  interest  of  Frederick  at  the  time  to  preserve 
peace,  and  he  accordingly  sent  his  brother,  Prince 
Henry  of  Prussia,  to  St  Petersburg,  to  endeavour 
to  bring  about  on  adjustment  of  matters.  Some 
overtuixa  made  to  Frederick  by  the  Prince  of 
Kaunitz  at  the  conference  of  Neustadt,  and  some 
expressions  which  escaped  from  Catlierine,  liad 
induced  Prince  Honrv  to  fonu  the  idea  that  a 
dismemberment  of  Poland  might  satisfy  the  ambi- 
tious aspirations  of  all  the  potentates,  and  prevent 
the  contingency  of  war. 

Austria,  on  her  part,  demanded  that  Russia 
should  restore  to  the  Turks  the  conquests  which 
she  had  made  from  them  during  the  lute  war, 
and  insisted  more  especially  on  the  rcdilition  of 
Moiila%'ia  and  WalUchia.  Russia,  on  the  other 
luuid,  for  from  shewing  a  disposition  to  bo  dictated 
to,  claimed  the  right  herself  of  exercising  this  pri- 
vilege ;  and  hostilities  were  about  to  commence, 
when  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  suggested  to  Catherine 
the  project  of  dismembering  PoluuJ.  The  empress 
was  at  first  astonished,  and  probably  chagrined, 
at  being  expected  to  share  with  others  what  she 
already  r^arded  as  her  own  property.  She  conde- 
Bcended,  nevertheless,  after  some  reflection,  to 
entertain  the  subject  which  had  been  mooted  t« 
her  by  the  prince.  It  was  agreed  between  them 
that  Austria  should  bo  invited  to  accede  to  the 
arrangement ;  and  in  case  of  her  refusing  to  do  so, 
the  lung  of  Prussia  engaged  to  furnish  Rasaia  with 
aasistance  against  Austria. 

This  last'mentioned  power  waa  at  that  moment 
in  alliance  with  Turkey,  and  by  acceding  to  the 
proposed  partition,  laid  hereclf  open  to  the  resent- 
ment of  France  ;  but,  finding  herself  obliged  to 
ehoose  between  partition  and  war,  deemed  it  most 
advisable  to  adopt  the  former  alternative.  The 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  three  courts  signed  at  St 
Petersburg,  on  5th  August  1772,  the  formal  stipu- 
lations of  the  Partition  Treaty.  In  this  document, 
the  boundaries  of  the  territories  which  should  be 
assigned  in  the  division  to  each  of  the  three  powers 
were  settled  and  reciprocally  guaranteed.  The 
actual  execution  of  the  djsmemocrment  was  deferred 
to  September,  on  the  18th  of  which  month  it  wna 
completed.  The  Empress  of  Russia,  by  the  same 
convention,  bound  herself  to  restore  Moldavia  and 
WoUachia  to  Turkey. 

Since  the  previous  year,  the  governments  of 
Vienna  and  BerUn  had  been  advancing  their  troops 
to  the  fi-ontiers  of  Poland.  The  king  of  Prussia 
had  carried  off  from  Gi-eat  Poland  more  than  twelve 
thousand  familie.s  and  sent  them  to  people  the 
barren  sands  of  liis  hereditary  territories.  Austria 
had  laid  hold  of  the  salt-mines,  which  fuppUed  one 
of  the  most  valuable  sources  of  revenue  to  the 
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Polish  crown.  Soon  a  manifesto  ^-as  handed 
King  Stanislaus  and  the  senate  by  the  Austrian  i 
Pnusiiiu  ministers,  declaring  that  their  respect 
sovereigns  hod  come  to  the  resolution  to  n 
available  certain  ancient  rights  which  they 
sessed  over  a  portion  of  the  Polish  territory.  Son 
days  afterwards  the  envoy  of  the  Empress  Cathe 
made  a  similar  declaration  on  the  part  of  his 
tress.  The  three  powers  specified  subsequently  in 
individual  notes  the  provinces  which  they  denred 
to  appropriate  in  virtue  of  their  pretended  rigfata, 
and  in  pursuance  of  this  announcement  proceedea 
forthwith  to  take  possession. 

The  king  of  Poland  and  his  ministers  protested 
in  vain  against  this  act  of  spoliation,  and  sought 
but  ineffectually,  the  assistance  of  those  powers  bjr 
whom  the  integrity  of  their  territories  had  beea 
assured.  Tlie  leading  pc^vers  of  AV astern  Europe, 
Great  Britain  and  France,  remained  shamefully 
passive,  and  permitted  a  tlagmnt  breach  of  the  law 
of  nations  to  i)e  perpetrated  almost  without  reru'iu- 
strance.  Too  feeble,  then,  to  offer  any  effutui  d 
resistance,  and  timling  no  help  in  any  quartei',  the 
unfortunate  Stanislaus  was  compelled  to  accede  to 
any  terms  which  the  trio  of  crowned  robbew  choee 
to  impose.  A  diet  summoned  at  Warsaw  appointed 
a  conmiisaion  to  conclude  with  the  plcnipotentiaiie* 
of  the  three  sovereigns  the  necessary  treaty  of 
dismemberment.  The  convention  waa  signed  at 
Warsaw,  and  aftem-ards  ratified  in  the  Poliah  diet 
Of  the  territory  thus  seized  and  distributed,  Austria 
received  as  her  share  about  1300  German  square 
miles  (15  to  the  degree),  and  a  population  of 
700,000;  Russia,  4157  square  nules,  and  a  i 
Intion  of  3^50,000  ;  and  Prussia,  lOGO  > 
miles,  and  a  population  of  1,150,000.  It  inciudoa 
alxjut  a  third  of  tlie  whole  kingdom,  and  soma 
of  its  richest  provinces.  Tlie  three  plunderei»— 
Catherine,  Frederick,  and  Joseph — bound  them> 
selves  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  refrain  from 
asserting  any  further  claims  on  the  provinoM 
retained  by  Stanislaus.  It  is  well  known,  nowever. 
how  shamefully  tlua  compact  was  violated,  and 
how,  by  a  second  portition  in  1703,  and  a  third  in 
1795,  the  remaining  territories  of  Poland  wera 
divided  between  the  three  powers,  her  Irina 
deposed,  and  herself  obhterated  from  the  map  ol 
Europe. 


SEPTEMBER  19. 

Rt  Jannarios,  bisbop  of  Bsnerento,  and  his  eompaalaa 
tnartTT*,  305.  Saint*  Feleus,  Fa-Tennutbei,  and  eei 
psnions,  marten,  beginning  of  4th  centary.  St  Biutaelkit__ 
bishop  of  Tours,  461.  St  Seqaanns  or  Soine,  abbot,  afaaat 
680.  8t  Theodore,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  vuJttKt^ 
690.    8t  Lucy,  virgin,  10»0.  ' 


Mom, — Henry  III.  of  Franoa,  1551,  Font 
Robert   Sanderson,  bishop  nf   Lincoln,  and    higb-chn 


divine,    16S7,    Jiulherha'm,     Yorhhire ; 
Kirby,  entomoloxiat,    1759,    WUnatham 
Ucnrj,  Loni  Brougham  and  Vniix,  177-' 
iJiwi— Charles  Edward  Poiilptt  Thci 
ham,    governor    of    Canada,    18il  ;    1', 
Nicbol,  author  of  Tht  Ankittctur*  (/  (/ 
1859,  S<iOtuay. 
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THB  BAITLE  07  FOITIKSS, 


THB   BATTLB   OF  POITIBRS. 

On  19th  September  1356,  the  seoond  ^reat  battle 
fought  by  the  English  on  French  soil,  m  assertion 
of  their  chimerical  claim  to  the  crown  of  that 
country,  was  won  by  the  Black  Prince,  in  the  face, 
OS  at  CnScy,  of  an  overwhelming  Buperiority  of 
numbers.  ^iVTiilst  the  army  of  the  French  king 
mustered  sixty  thousand  horse  alone,  besides  foot 
soldiers,  the  whole  force  of  Edward,  horse  and  foot 
together,  did  not  exceed  ten  thousand  men.  The 
engagement  was  not  of  his  own  seeking,  but  forced 
ujion  him,  in  consequence  of  his  having  come 
unexpectedly  on  the  rear  of  the  French  army  in 
tlio  neighbourhood  of  Poitiers,  to  which  town  he 
had  advanced  in  the  course  of  a  devastating  expe- 
dition from  Quienno,  without  being  aware  of  the 
proximity  of  the  French  monarch.  Finding  that 
the  whole  of  the  surrounding  country  swarmed 
with  the  enemy,  and  tliat  hi«  retreat  was  ciTec- 
tually  cut  off,  his  first  feclii^  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  consternation.  '  God  help  us ! '  ho 
exclaimed  ;  and  then  added  undauntedly  :  '  We 
most  consider  how  we  can  best  fight  them.'  A 
stivag  position  amid  hedges  and  vineyards  was 
taken  up  by  him,  and  as  night  was  then  approach- 
ing, the  Eiiglish  troops  prepared  themselves  for 
tepoae  in  expectation  of  to-morrow's  battle.  In 
the  morning,  King  John  manihalled  his  forces  for 
the  combat,  but  just  as  the  engagement  was  about 
to  commence,  Cardinal  Talleyrand,  the  pope's  legate, 
arrived  at  the  French  camp,  and  obtained  a  rcluct- 
Uit  permission  to  employ  his  offices,  as  mediator, 
to  prevent  bloodshed.  The  whole  of  that  day 
(Sunday)  was  spent  by  him  in  trotting  between 
the  two  armies,  but  to  no  effect  The  English 
leader  made  the  very  liberal  offer  to  John,  to 
natore  all  the  towns  and  castles  which  he  had 
taken  in  the  course  of  his  campaign,  to  give  up, 
mnuiaomed,  all  his  prisoners,  and  to  bind  himself 
hy  oath  to  refrain  for  seven  years  from  bearing  arms 
■gainst  the  king  of  Franco.  But  the  latter,  contid- 
iag  in  his  superiority  of  ntunbers,  insisted  on  the 
Buck  Prince  and  a  liundred  of  his  best  knights  snr- 
Wndoring  themselves  prisoners,  •  proposition  which 
Edward  and  his  army  indignantly  rejected.  Next 
tDoming  at  early  dawn,  the  trompeta  sounded  for 
battle,  and  even  then  the  indefatigable  cardinal 
made  another  attempt  to  stay  hostilities ;  but  on 
tiding  over  to  the  French  camp  for  that  purpose, 
h»  was  cavalierly  told  to  go  oack  to  where  he 
oame  from,  with  the  ligniiicant  addition,  that  he 
had  better  bring  no  more  treaties  orjpacifications, 
or  it  would  be  the  worse  for  himself.  Thus  repulsed, 
the  worthy  prelate  made  liis  way  to  the  English 
army,  and  told  the  Black  Prince  that  he  must  do 
his  i>est,  as  he  had  found  it  impossible  to  move 
the  French  king  from  his  resolution.  'Then  God 
defend  the  right  I'  replied  Edward,  and  prepared 
at  ntifi!  for  action.  Tuc  attack  was  commenced  by 
f  "  "i,  a  body  of  whose  cavalry  came  chai;ging 
iiTOW  lane  with  the  view  of  dislodging 
1  I  from  their  position  ;  but  they  encoun- 

1  a  radling  fiie  from  the  archers  posted 

1 ..,t]  hMgee,  that  they  turned  and  ited  in 

dismay.  It  waa  now  Edward's  turn  to  anoil,  and 
lix  hua<lrod  of  )aa  bowmen  suddenly  appeared  oa 
the  flank  and  rear  of  John's  second  division,  which 
ma  thrown  into  irretrievable  confusion  by  the 


discharge  of  arrows.  The  English  knights,  with 
the  prince  at  their  head,  next  charged  across  the 
open  plain  upon  the  main  body  of  the  French 
army.  A  division  of  cavalry,  under  the  Constable 
of  France,  for  a  time  stood  firm,  but  ere  long  woe 
broken  and  dispersed,  their  leader  and  most  of  hia 
knights  being  skin.  A  body  of  reserve,  under  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  fled  shamefully  without  striking 
a  blow.  King  John  did  hia  best  to  turn  the  fortune 
of  the  day,  and,  accompanied  by  his  j-oungcst  son, 
Philip,  a  boy  of  sixteen,  who  fought  by  bis  side, 
he  led  up  on  foot  a  division  of  troops  to  the 
encounter.  After  having  received  two  wounds  in 
the  face,  and  been  thrown  to  the  ground,  he  rose, 
and  for  a  time  defended  himself  manfully  with  his 
battle-axe  against  the  crowd  of  assailants  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded.  The  brave  monarch  would 
certainly  have  been  slain  hod  not  a  French  knight, 
named  Sir  Denis,  who  had  been  banished  for  killing 
a  man  in  a  fray,  and  in  consequence  joined  the 
EngUsh  service,  burst  through  the  press  of  combat- 
ants, and  exclaimed  to  John  in  French  :  '  Sire, 
surrender.'  The  king,  who  now  felt  that  his  position 
was  desperate,  replied:  'To  wliom  shall  1  surrender! 
Where  is  my  cousin,  the  Prince  of  Wales)'  'He 
is  not  here,'  answered  Sir  Denis ;  '  but  surrender 
to  me,  and  I  will  conduct  you  to  him.'  '  But  wlio 
are  youl'  rejoined  the  king.  'Denis  dc  Morbocque,' 
was  the  reply  ;  '  a  knight  of  Artois ;  but  I  serve 
the  king  of  Iceland  because  I  cannot  belimg  to 
France,  navine  forfeited  all  I  had  there.'  'I  sur- 
render to  you,'  said  John,  extending  his  right-hand 
glove  ;  but  this  submission  was  almost  too  late  to 
save  his  life,  for  the  English  were  disputing  with 
Sir  Denis  and  the  Gascons  the  honour  of  his 
capture,  and  the  French  king  was  in  the  utmost 
danger  from  their  violence.  At  last,  Ejirl  Warwick 
and  Lord  Cobham  came  up,  and  with  every  dcmou»- 
tration  of  respect  conducted  John  and  his  son 
Philip  to  the  Black  Prince,  who  received  them 
with  the  utmost  conrtesy.  He  invited  them  to 
supper,  waited  himself  at  table  on  John,  as  hia 
superior  in  age  and  rank,  praised  his  valour  and 
endeavoured  by  every  means  in  his  power  to 
diminish  the  hnmiliation  of  the  royal  captive. 

The  day  after  the  victory  of  Poitiers,  the  Black 
Prince  set  out  on  his  march  to  Bordeaux,  which 
he  reached  without  meeting  any  resistance.  He 
remained  during  the  ensuing  winter  in  that  city ; 
concluded  a  truce  with  the  Dauphin,  CHiarles, 
John's  eldest  son ;  and,  in  the  spring  of  13S7, 
crossed  over  to  England  with  the  king  and  Prince 
Philip  as  the  trophies  of  his  prowess.  A  nio^- 
ficent  entrance  was  mode  into  London,  John  being 
mounte<l  on  a  cream-coloured  chaiger,  whilst  the 
Prince  of  Wales  rode  by  Ids  side  on  a  little  black 
palfrey  as  his  page.  Doubtless  the  French  king 
would  have  willingly  dispensed  with  this  osten- 
tatious mode  of  respect  He  was  lodged  oa  a 
prisoner  in  the  Savoy  Palace,  and  continue<I  there 
till  1360,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  of 
Bretieny,  he  was  enabled  to  return  to  France.  The 
etipulations  of  this  compact  having  been  broken  by 
John's  sons  and  nobles,  ne  conceived  himself  bound 
in  honour  to  surrender  himself  again  a  prisoner 
to  England,  and  actually  returned  thither,  when 
Edward  UI.  received  him  with  great  affection,  and 
aasigned  him  agoin  hia  old  quarters  in  the  Savoy. 
His  motives  in  dispUyin^  so  nice  a  sense  of  honour, 
a  proceeding  so  unusual  m  those  time*,  when  oaths 
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dropped  Aown  dead  in  the  very  markets  ;  for 
man^  people  that  had  the  plague  upon  them  knew 
notmns  of  it  till  the  inward  ganji^rene  had  affected 
their  vitals,  and  they  died  in  a  few  moments  ;  this 
caused  that  many  died  frequently  in  that  manner 


in  the  street  suddenly,  without  any  warning  ;  others, 
perhaps,  had  time  to  go  to  the  next  bulk  or  stall, 
or  to  any  door  or  porch,  and  just  sit  down  and  die, 
as  I  have  said  before.  These  objects  were  so 
frequent  in  the  atieeta,  that  when  the  plague  came 
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to  be  very  raging  on  one  side,  there  was  acarce  any 
pawring  by  the  streets,  but  that  several  dead 
Dodies  would  be  lying  here  and  there  upon  the 
ground  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  observable  that 
though  at  first,  the  people  would  stop  as  they  went 
along  and  call  to  tne  neighbours  to  come  out  on 
■uch  an  occasion,  yet,  afterwords,  no  notice  was 
taken  of  theni ;  but  that  if  at  any  time  we  found  a 
corpse  lying,  go  across  the  way  and  not  come  near 
it ;  or  if  in  a  narrow  lane  or  passage,  go  bock  again, 
and  leek  some  other  way  to  go  on  the  business  we 
were  upon ;  and  in  those  coses  the  corpse  was 
always  left,  till  the  o£Bcers  had  notice  to  come  and 
take  them  away ;  or  till  night,  when  the  bearers 
attvnding  the  dead-cart  would  take  them  up,  and 
carry  them  away.  Nor  did  those  undaunted 
creattires,  who  performed  these  offices,  fail  to  8eai\:h 
their  pockets,  and  sotnetinu-s  strip  otf  their  clothes 
it  they  were  well  dressed,  as  sometimes  they  were, 
and  carry  off  what  they  could  get' 

As  the  plague  increased  in  intensity,  the  markets 
themselves  were  abandoned,  and  the  countrj'- 
people  brought  their  provisions  to  places  appointc<t 
m  the  fields  outside  the  town,  where  the  citizens 
Went  to  purcliase  them  with  eitraonlinaiy  pre- 
CAUtionsL  There  were  stations  of  this  kind  in 
Spitolfields,  at  St  George's  Fields  in  Southwark, 
in  Bunhill-fields,  and  especially  at  Islington.  The 
ajijiejirance  of  the  town  became  still  more  frightful 
as  the  bummer  advanced.  '  It  is  scarcely  credible,' 
continues  the  remarkable  writer  we  are  quoting, 
'  what  dreadful  cones  happcne<l  in  particular  families 
every  day  ;  people,  in  the  rage  of  the  distemper, 
or  in  the  tormeut  of  their  rockiugs,  which  was 


indeed  intolerable,  running  out  of  their  own 
government,  raving  and  distracted,  and  oftentimes 
laying  violent  hands  upon  themselves,  throwing 
themselves  out  of  their  windows,  shooting  them- 
selves, &c.  Mothers  niurtlering  their  own  children, 
in  their  lunacy  ;  some  dying  of  mere  grief,  as  a 
passion  ;  some  of  mere  fright  and  surprise,  without 
any  infection  at  all ;  others  frightened  into  idiotisni 
and  foolish  distractions  ;  some  into  despair  and 
lunacy  ;  others  into  melancholy  madness.  The 
pain  of  the  swelling  was  in  particular  very  violent, 
and  to  some  intolerable  ;  the  physicians  and 
surgeons  may  be  said  to  have  tortured  many  poor 
creatures  even  to  death.  The  swellings  in  some 
grew    hanl,  and    they    applied    violent    drawing 

Slasters  or  poultices  to  break  them  ;  and,  if  these 
id  not  do,  they  cut  and  scarified  them  in  a  terrilile 
manner.  In  some,  those  swellings  were  made  hard, 
partly  b^  the  force  of  the  distemper,  and  partly  by 
their  being  too  violently  drawn,  and  were  so  hard, 
that  no  instrument  could  cut  them,  and  then  they 
burned  them  with  caustics,  so  that  many  died 
raving  mad  with  the  torment,  and  some  in  the 
very  operation.  In  these  distresses,  some,  for  want 
of  help  to  hold  them  down  in  their  beds,  or  to  look 
to  them,  laid  hands  upon  themselves,  as  above ; 
some  broke  out  into  the  streets,  perhaps  naked, 
and  would  run  directly  down  to  the  river,  if  they 
were  not  stopped  by  the  watchmen,  or  other  officers, 
and  plunge  tnem'sclvcs  into  the  water,  wherever 
they  found  it.  It  often  pierced  my  very  soul  to 
hear  the  groans  and  cries  of  those  who  were  thus 
tormented.*  '  This  running  of  distempered 
about  the  streets,'  Defoe  adds,  'was  veiy 
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penoiuil  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  queen  and  her 
connections  ;  the  consiticration  she  obtained  at  the 
court  of  the  great  King  Edward  in.,  her  eon  ;  and 
even  into  her  personal  disposition  and  occupations. 

It  appears,  then,  that  at  the  beginning  of  October 
1357,  uie  queen  was  residing  at  her  castle  at 
Hertford,  baring  not  very  long  before  been  at 
Bising.  The  first  risitor  mentioned,  and  who 
tuppwl  with  her,  was  Joan,  her  niece,  who  visited 
the  queen  constantly,  and  nuiaed  her  in  her  last 
illness. 

About  the  middle  of  October,  the  queen  set  out 
from  Hertford  on  a  pilgrinuige  to  Canterbury. 
She  rested  at  Tottenham,  London,  EUtluun, 
Dortford,  and  Rochester,  in  going  or  returning, 
visited  Leeds  Castle,  and  was  again  at  Hertford 
at  the  beginning  of  November.  She  gave  alms  to 
the  nuns-minoresses  without  Aidgate ;  to  the 
rector  of  St  Edmund's,  London,  in  whose  parish 
her  hostel  was  situated — it  was  in  Lombard  Street ; 
and  to  the  prisoners  in  Newgate.  On  the  SGth  of 
October,  she  entertained  tlie  king  and  Prince  of 
Wales  at  her  house  in  Lombard  Street ;  and  we  find 
recorded  a  gift  of  13<.  4d.  to  four  minstrels,  who 
played  in  their  presence. 

After  her  return  to  Hertford  Castle,  the  queen 
was  visited  by  the  renowned  Gascon  writer,  the 
Captol  de  Buche,  cousin  of  the  Comte  de  Foix. 
He  had  recently  come  over  to  England  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  having  tokeu  part,  on  the  Englisli 
side,  in  the  great  battle  of  Poitiers  ;  and  there  arc 
also  entries  of  the  visits  of  several  noble  captives, 
who  were  taken  in  the  above  engagement  On  the 
loth  of  February,  messcugera  arrive  from  the  king 
of  Navarre,  to  announce,  as  it  appears  elsewhere, 
his  escape  from  captivity  ;  an  indication  that 
Isabella  was  still  busy  in  tlie  stirring  events  of 
her  native  country.  On  the  20th  of  March,  the 
king  comes  to  supper.  On  each  day  of  the  firet 
hall  of  the  month  of  Mar,  during  the  queen's  stay 
in  London,  the  entries  anew  her  guests  at  dinner, 
her  visitors  aft«r  dinner,  and  at  supper,  as  formally 
as  in  a  Court  Circular  of  our  time. 

On  May  14,  Isabella  left  London,  and  rested  at 
Tottenham,  on  her  way  to  Hertford  ;  and  there  is 
entered  a  gift  of  6s.  8^  to  the  nuns  of  Cheshant, 
who  met  the  queen  at  the  cross,  in  the  high-road, 
in  front  of  their  house. 

On  the  4th  of  Jun«,  the  queen  mode  another 
pilgrimage  to  Canterbury,  where  she  entertainetl 
the  abbot  of  St  Augnatinc's  ;  under  '  Ainu '  an; 
recorded  tlie  queen's  oblations  at  the  tomb  of  St 
Thomas  ;  here,  too,  are  entered  a  payment  to 
minstreU,  her  oblations  in  the  church  of  St 
Augustine,  and  her  donations  to  various  hospitals 
■nd  religious  houses  in  Canterbury. 

The  entries  of  'alms'  amount  to  the  considerable 
ram  of  £298,  equivalent  to  about  fSCKX)  of  jirescnt 
money.  They  consist  of  chapel-offcxiiigs,  donations 
to  religious  booses,  to  clergymen  preaching  in  the 
queen's  presence,  to  special  applicants  for  charity, 
and  to  paupers.  "Tlie  most  interesting  entry, 
perhaps,  ia  that  of  a  donation  of  40s.  to  the  abbess 
and  minoreaae*  Without  Aldgatc,  in  London,  to 
purchase  for  themselves  two  pittances  on  the 
annivanaries  of  Edward,  late  king  of  England, 
and  Sir  John,  of  Eltham  (the  queen's  sou),  given 
on  the  SOlh  of  November.  And  this  is  the 
ioI«  instance  of  any  mention  of  the  unhappy 
EdwuxlU. 


Among  these  items  is  a  payment  to  the  nuns  of 
Cfaeshuut,  whenever  the  queen_pas8ed  the  priory, 
in  going  to  or  from  Hertford.  'There  is  more  than 
one  entry  of  alms  given  to  poor  scholars  of  Oxford, 
who  had  come  to  ask  aid  of  the  queen.  A  distribu- 
tion is  mode  amongst  a  hundred  or  fifty  poor 
persons  on  the  principal  festivals  of  the  year, 
amongst  which  that  of  Queen  Katharine  is 
included  ;  and  doles  are  made  among  paupers 
daily  and  weekly  throughout  the  year,  amounting 
in  one  year  anrl  a  month,  to  £102.  On  the  12th 
of  September,  after  the  queen's  death,  a  payment 
of  SOs.  is  made  to  William  Ladde,  of  Shcne,  on 
account  of  the  burning  of  his  house  by  an  accident 
while  the  queen  wos  staying  at  Shene. 

Under  the  head  of  '  Necessaries,'  we  find  a  pay- 
ment of  50<.  to  carpcntera,  plasterers,  and  tilers, 
for  works  in  the  queen's  chamber.  Next  are  half- 
yearly  payments  of  25».  2d.  to  the  prioress  of 
St  Helen's,  in  London  ;  and  tent  for  uie  queen's 
house  in  Lombard  Street.  Next,  is  a  purchase 
of  two  small  '  cjitastre,'  or  cages  for  birds,  in 
the  queen's  chamber,  and  of  hemp-seed  for  the 
birds  ;  and  under  the  '  Gifts '  are  two  small  birds 
presented  to  Isabella  by  the  king.  Here,  likewise, 
are  payments  for  binding  the  black  carpet  in  the 
queen's  chamber ;  for  repoirs  of  the  castle ;  lining 
of  the  queen's  chariot  with  coloured  cloth  ;  repairs 
of  the  queen's  bath,  and  gathering  of  herbs  for  it ; 
for  skins  of  vellum  for  writing  the  queen's  books  ; 
and  for  writing  a  book  of  divera  matters  for  the 

J|ueen,  14».,  including  cost  of  parchment.  Also,  to 
iichard  Painter,  for  azure  for  illuminating  the 
queen's  books.  Here  payment  is  entered  of  the 
siun  of  £200,  borrowed  of  Richard,  Earl  of  AruiiileL 
Here  are  entries  of  the  purchase  of  an  embroidered 
stuldlc,  with  gold  fittings,  and  a  black  palfrey  given 
to  the  queen  of  Scotland  ;  and  a  payment  to  Louis 
de  Rocan,  merchant,  of  the  Society  of  Malcbaill,  in 
London,  for  two  mules,  bought  by  him  at  Avignon, 
for  the  queen,  £28,  13*. ;  the  mnlea  arrived  after 
the  queen's  death,  and  they  were  delivered  over  to 
the  king. 

Tlie  entries  relating  to  jewels  shew  that  the 
serious  events  of  Isabella's  life,  and  her  increasing 
years,  had  not  overcome  her  natural  passion  for 
personal  display.  Tlie  total  amount  expended  in 
jewels  is  no  less  than  £1399,  equivalent  to  about 
£l<j,00<)  of  our  present  currency  ;  'and,'  says  Mr 
Bond,  'after  ample  allowance  for  the  acknowledged 
general  habit  of  indulgence  in  personal  ornaments 
belonging  to  the  period,  we  cannot  but  consider 
Isabella's  outlay  on  her  trinkets  as  extravagant, 
and  as  betraying  a  more  than  common  weakness 
for  thc«c  vain  luxuries.  The  more  costly  of  them 
were  purchased  of  Italian  merchants.  Her  principal 
English  jewellers  appear  to  have  been  John  de 
Louthe  and  WUliam  do  Berkingo,  goldsmith^  of 
London.'  In  a  ceneral  entry  of  a  payment  of 
£421,  are  included  items  of  a  chaplet  of  gold, 
set  with  '  bidays '  (rubies),  sapphires,  emeralds, 
diamonds,  and  pearls,  price  £105  ;  divers  po.irls, 
£87  ;  a  crown  of  gold,  set  with  sapphires,  rubiai 
of  Alexandria,  and  pearls,  price  £80  ;  these  orna- 
ments being,  there  is  no  doubt,  ordered  fur  the 
occasion  uf  Isabella's  visit  to  Windsor,  at  the  ccle- 
bmtion  of  St  George's  Day.  Among  others,  u  a 
payment  of  £32  for  several  articles — namely,  for 
a  gipile  of  silk,  studded  with  silver,  20«.  ;  300 
doublets  (rubies),  at  SOd  the  bandied ;  leOO^eotls, 
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At  2d.  each  ;  and  a  circlet  of  ^W,  nt  the  price  of 
£60,  bought  for  the  marriaee  ot  Katherine  Brouart ; 
and  another  of  a  pair  of  tableta  of  gold,  enamelled 
with  divers  hlBtories,  of  the  price  of  £9. 

The  division  of  '  Dona,'  besides  entries  of  simple 
presents  and  gratuities,  contains  records  of  gitu  to 
messengers,  from  acquaintances  and  others,  giving 
us  further  insight  into  the  connections  maintained 
by  the  queen.  Notices  of  messengers  bringing 
letters  from  tlic  Countesses  of  Warren  and  Pembroke 
are  very  frequent.  Under  the  head  of  '  Prsestita,' 
is  an  entry  of  £230,  given  to  Sir  Tliomas  de  la 
^larch,  in  money  paid  to  him  by  the  hands  of 
Henry  Pickard  (doubtless,  the  magnificent  lord 
mayor  of  that  name,  who  so  royally  entertained 
King  John  of  France,  the  king  of  Cyprus,  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  at  this  period),  as  a  loan  from 
Queen  Isabella,  on  the  obligatory  letter  of  the  said 
Sir  Thomas ;  for  he  is  known  as  the  victor  in  a 
duel,  fought  at  Windsor,  in  presence  of  Edward 
III.,  with  Sir  John  Viscomtc  in  1350. 

Several  payments  to  couriers  refer  to  the  libera- 
tion of  Charles,  king  of  Navarre  ;  and  are  import- 
ant, as  proving  that  the  queen  was  connected  with 
one  who  was  playing  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
internal  history  of  her  native  country—Charles  of 
Navarre,  perhaps  the  most  unprincipled  sovereign  of 
his  age,  and  known  as  '  the  Wicked.'  Among  the 
remaining  notices  of  messengers  and  letters,  we 
have  mention  of  the  king's  butler  coming  to  the 
queen  at  Hertford,  with  letters  of  the  king,  and  a 
present  of  three  pipes  of  wine  ;  a  messenger  from 
the  king  with  three  pipes  of  Gascon  wine  ;  anotht-r 
with  a  present  of  small  birds  ;  John  of  Paris,  coming 
from  the  king  of  France  to  the  queen  at  Hertford, 
and  returning  with  two  volumes  olLanulol  and  the 
Sang  Real,  sent  to  the  same  king  by  Isabella  ;  a 
messenger  bringing  a  boar's  head  and  breast  from 
the  Diue  of  Lancaster,  Henry  Plantagcnet ;  Wilson 
Orloger,  monk  of  St  Albans,  bringing  to  the  queen 
several  quadrants  of  copfjer ;  a  messenger  bringing 
a  present  of  a  falcon  from  the  king  ;  a  present  of  a 
wud-boar  from  the  king,  and  a  cask  of  Gascon 
wine  ;  a  messenger  bringing  a  present  of  twenty- 
four  bream  from  the  Coimtess  of  Clare  ;  and  pay- 
ments to  messengers  bringing  New-year's  gifts  from 
the  king.  Queen  Philippa,  the  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke, and  Lady  Wake. 

Payments  to  minstrels  playing  in  the  queen's 
presence  occur  often  cnougli,  to  shew  that  Isabella 
greatly  delighted  in  this  entertainment  ;  and  these 
are  generally  minstrels  of  the  king,  prince,  or 
of  noblemen.  We  find  a  curious  entry  of  a 
payment  of  13*.  4d.  to  Walter  Hert,  one  of  the 
queen's  'vigiles'  (viol-players),  going  to  London, 
and  staying  there,  in  order  to  learn  minstrcUy  at 
Lent  time  ;  and,  again,  of  a  further  sum  to  the 
Rame,  on  his  return  from  London,  'de  scola  min- 
itralsic.' 

Among  the  special  presents  by  the  queen  are 
New-year's  gifts  tea  the  ladies  of  her  chamber,  eight 
in  number,  of  lOOj.  to  each  ;  and  20».  each  to 
thirty-three  clerks  and  squires  ;  a  girdle  to  Edward 
de  Kcilbeivh,  the  queen's  wanl  ;  a  donation  of  40». 
to  Master  Lawrence,  the  surgeon,  for  attendance  on 
the  queen  ;  a  present  uf  fur  to  the  Countess  of 
Warren  ;  a  small  gift  to  Isabella  Spiccr,  '  filiolic 
regina>,'  her  g«ldaught«r ;  and  a  present  of  £66 
to  Isabella  de  St  lUil,  lady  of  the  queen's  chamber, 
on  occasion  of  her  uianiagc  with  Edward  Brouart 
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Among  the  '  Mes-^engers '  payments  we  find  a  letter 
to  the  prior  of  Westminster,  'for  a  certain  falcon 
of  the  Count  of  TancarviUe  lost,  and  found  by  the 
said  prior.' 

Rcs}x>cting  Isabella's  death,  she  is  stated  by 
chroniclers  to  have  sunk,  in  the  course  of  a  single 
day,  under  the  effect  of  a  too  powerful  medicine, 
administered  at  her  own  desire.  From  several 
entries,  however,  in  this  account,  she  appears  to 
have  received  medical  treatment  for  some  time 
previous  to  her  decease.  She  expired  on  the  23d 
of  August ;  but,  a?  early  as  February  16,  a  payment 
had  been  made  to  a  messenger  going  on  three 
several  occasions  to  London,  lor  divers  medicines 
for  the  queen,  and  for  the  hire  of  a  horse  for 
Master  Lawrence,  the  physician,  and  again,  for 
another  journey  by  night  to  London.  On  the 
same  day,  a  second  payment  was  made  to  the  same 
messenger  for  two  other  journeys  by  night  to 
London,  and  two  to  St  Albans,  to  procure  medi- 
cines for  the  queen.  On  the  1st  of  August,  pay- 
ment was  made  to  Nicholas  Thomasyer,  apothecary, 
of  London,  for  divers  spices  and  ointments  supphed 
for  the  queen's  use.  Among  other  entries,  is  a 
]>ayment  to  Master  Lawrence  of  40*.  for  attendance 
on  the  queen  and  the  queen  of  Scotland,  at  Hert- 
ford, for  an  entire  month. 

It  is  evident  that  the  body  of  the  queen  remained 
in  the  chapel  of  the  castle  until  the  23d  of 
November,  as  a  payment  is  made  to  fourteen  poot 
persona  for  watching  the  queen's  corpse  there,  day 
and  night,  from  Saturday  the  25th  of  August  to 
the  above  date  ;  each  person  receiving  twopence 
daily,  besides  his  food.  The  queen  died  at  Hert- 
ford on  August  22,  1358,  and  was  buried  iu  the 
church  of  the  Grey  Friars,  within  Newgate,  the 
site  of  the  present  Christ  Church.  Large  rewards, 
amounting  together  to  £540,  were  given  after 
Isabella's  death,  by  the  king's  order,  to  her  several 
servants,  for  their  good  service  to  the  queen  in  her 
lifetime. 

THE   AUTCMNAL   EQUINOX. 

On  or  about  the  21st  of  September  and  Slst  of 
March,  the  ecliptic  or  great  circle  which  the  sun 
appears  to  describe  in  the  heavens,  in  the  course 
of  the  year  crosses  the  terrestrial  equator.  The 
jioiut  of  intersection  is  termed  the  emiinoctial  point 
iir  the  equxTiox,  because  at  that  period,  from  its  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  the  sun,  the  earth,  as  it  revolves 
(III  its  axis,  has  exactly  one-half  of  its  surface 
illuminated  by  the  sun's  rays,  whilst  the  other 
half  remains  in  darkness,  producing  the  phenomenon 
of  equal  day  and  night  all  over  the  world.  At 
these  two  periods,  termed  respectively,  from  the 
seasons  iu  which  they  occur,  the  autumnal  and 
the  vernal  equinox,  the  sun  rises  about  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  sets  nearly  at  the  same  time 
in  the  evening.  From  the  difference  between  the 
conventional  and  the  actual  or  solar  year,  the 
former  consisting  only  of  365  days,  while  the  latter 
contains  365  days  and  nearly  six  hours  (making 
the  additional  day  in  leap-year),  the  date  at  wliicE 
the  sun  is  actually  on  the  equinox,  varies  in  dif- 
ferent years,  from  the  20th  to  the  23d  of  the  month. 
In  the  autumnal  equinox,  the  sun  is  passing  from 
north  to  south,  and  consequently  from  this  period 
the  days  iu  the  northern  hemisphere  graauolly 
shorten  till,  on  2l8t  December,  the  winter  solstice 
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i«  renchcil,  from  which  period  they  graduaUy 
lengthen  to  the  spring  or  vernal  eijuinoi  on  21st 
March,  when  day  and  night  arc  again  equal.  The 
(un  then  crosses  the  equator  from  south  to  north, 
snd  the  days  continue  to  lengthen  np  to  the  Zlst 
of  June,  or  summer  solstice,  from  which  they 
diminish,  and  are  again  equal  with  the  nights  at 
the  autumnal  equinox  or  2 let  of  September. 

Owing  to  the  spheroidal  form  of  the  earth  causing 
a  protuberance  of  matter  at  the  equator,  on  which 
the  sun  exercise.i  a  dLsturbing  influence,  the  points 
at  which  the  ecliptic  cuts  the  equator,  experience  a 
constant  change.  They,  tliat  is  the  eqiiinoxes,  are 
always  receding  we.stwaid«  in  the  heavens,  to  the 
amount  annually  of  50"-3,  causing  the  sun  to  arrive 
at  each  intersection  aliout  20"  earlier  than  he  did  on 
the  preceding  year.  The  effect  of  this  movement  io, 
that  from  the  time  the  ecliptic  was  originally 
divided  by  the  ancients  into  twelve  arcs  or  signs, 
the  constellations  which  at  that  date  coincided 
with  these  divisions  now  no  longer  coincide.  Every 
constellation  having  since  then  advanced  30°  or  a 
whole  sign  forwank,  the  constellation  of  Aries  or 
the  Ram,  for  example,  occupies  now  the  diN-ision 
of  the  ecliptic  called  Taurus,  whilst  the  division 
known  as  Aries,  is  distinguished  by  the  con.stella- 
tion  Pisces.  In  about  24,0fK)  years,  or  26,000  from 
the  first  division  of  the  ecliptic,  the  equinoctial 
point  will  have  made  a  complete  revolution  round 
this  great  circle,  and  the  signs  and  constellations  as 
originally  marked  out  will  again  exactly  coincide. 
The  movement  which  we  have  thus  endeavoured  to 
explain,  forms  the  astronomical  revolution  called 
the  prtcemon  of  tlu:  equinoxes,  for  the  proper  ascer- 
tainment and  demonstration  of  which,  science  is 
indebted  to  the  great  French  mathematician, 
D'Alembert. 

In  connection  with  the  ecliptic  and  equator,  the 
mutual  intersection  of  which  marks  the  equinoctial 
point,  an  interesting  question  is  sucgesteJ  in  refe- 
rence to  the  seasons.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  to  the  equator,  at  present 
•bout  Sai",  is  diminishing  at  the  rate  of  obout  60 
■econda  m  a  century.  Were  this  to  continue,  the 
two  circles  would  at  last  coincide,  and  the  earth 
would  enjoy  in  consequence  a  perpetual  spring. 
There  is,  however,  a  limit  to  this  decrease  of  obli- 
quity, which  it  has  been  calculated  has  been  going 
on  from  the  year  2000  a  c,  and  wUl  reach  its 
piaTiTTinTn  aboiit  6600  A.  D.  From  that  period  the 
process  will  be  reversed,  and  the  obliquity  gradu- 
ally increase  till  a  point  is  reached  at  which  it 
will  again  diminish.  From  this  variation  in  the 
position  of  the  ecliptic,  with  regard  to  the  cciuator, 
aome  have  endeavoured  to  explain  a  change  of 
climate  and  temperature,  which  it  is  imag^ed  the 
world  has  gradually  experienced,  occasioning  a 
■lighter  contrast  between  the  seasons  than  formerly, 
when  the  winten  were  much  colder,  and  the 
tnmmers  much  hotter  than  they  are  at  present. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that,  whatever  train  there 
may  be  in  the  allegations  regarding  a  more  equable 
tempetntnre,  throughout  the  year  ui  modem  times, 
it  is  not  to  the  variation  of  the  obliquity  of  the 
«eliptic  that  we  are  to  look  for  a  solution  of  the 
question.  The  entire  amount  of  this  variation  is 
very  small,  ranging  only  from  23°  6.3'  when  the 
obbquity  is  greatest,  to  22°  M'  when  it  is  least, 
and  It  is  therefore  hardly  capable  of  making  any 
•ensible  alteration  on  the  seaaona. 


As  is  well  known,  both  the  autumnal  and 
vernal  equinoxes  are  distinguished  over  the  world 
by  the  storms  which  prevail  at  these  seasons.  The 
origin  of  such  atmospheric  commotions  baa  never 
yet  been  very  satisfactorily  explained,  but  is  sup- 
posed, as  stated  by  Admiral  Fitzroy,  to  arise  from 
the  united  tidal  action  of  the  sun  and  moon  upon 
the  atmosphere  ;  an  action  which  at  the  time  of 
the  equinoxes  is  exerted  with  greater  force  than 
at  any  other  period  of  the  year. 

THE   CATCIIPOLK. 

Many  appellations  perfectly  clear  in  the  days 
of  their  origin,  lose  significance  in  course  of  time, 
and  occasionally  become  grossly  perverted,  or 
absolutely  coricatured.  Thus  a  vxllaxn  was  origin- 
ally a  distinctive  term,  applied,  with  no  evil  signi- 
ficance, to  a  serf  upon  a  feudal  domain.  A  cheater 
has,  like  that,  now  become  equally  offensive, 
though  it  is  simply  derived  from  the  officer  of  the 
king's  exchequer,  appointed  to  receive  dues  and 
taxes,  and  who  was  called  the  escheator.  One  of  the 
best  examples  of  grotesque  change  is  the  appella- 
tion hff-eater,  applied  to  the  yeoman  of  the  guard, 
and  which  is  a  caricature  of  In^elier,  the  guardian 
of  the  buffet  on  occasions  of  state  banqueting. 
The  law-officer  whose  business  was  to  apprehend 
criminals,  was  long  popularly  known  as  ihe  catch- 
pole;  but  few  remembered  that  he  obtained  that 
designation,  because  he  originally  carried  with  him 
a  pole  fitted  by  a  peculiar  apparatus  to  catch  a 
flying  offender  by  the  neck.  Our  cut,  copied 
from  a  Dutch  engraving  dated  1626,  represents  an 
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officer  about  to  make  such  a  capture.  The  pole 
was  about  six  feet  in  length,  and  the  steel  imple- 
ment at  it.1  summit  was  sufficiently  flexible  to 
allow  the  neck  to  slip  past  the  V-»hapcd  arms,  and 
so  into  the  collar ;  when  the  criminal  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  officer  to  be  pushed  forward  to  prison, 
or  dragged  behind  him.  This  was  the  simplest  form 
of  the  catchpole,  sometimes  it  wa?  a  much  more  for- 
midable thing,  as  will  be  more  readily  iinderstoo<l 
from  our  second  cut  (sec  next  page),  copied  from  the 
antique  instrument  itself,  obtamed  at  Wurtzburg,  in 
Wavaria.  The  fork  at  the  upper  part  is  strengthene<l 
by  double  springs,  allowing  the  neck  to  pass  freely, 
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but  acting  as  a  check  against  its  return  ;  rows  of 
sharp  spikes  are  set  round  the  collar,  and  would 
severely  piinish  any  violent  struggler  for  liberty, 
whose  neck  it  hod  once  embTaceoT   The  criminal 
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was,  in  fact,  qarroUed  by  the  officer  of  the  law, 
according  to  the  most  approved  fashion  of  '  the 
good  old  times,'  when  justice  was  armed  with 
terrors,  and  indulged  m  many  cruelties  now 
happily  unknown. 
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8t  Maarico  and  his  compaoionB,  martjra,  280 ;  St 
Emmenm,  bUbop  of  Foiticrs,  and  patron  of  Batisboo, 
martjr,  653. 

5(}»^ — Dr  Richard  Basby,  celebrated  head-master  of 
Westminster  School,  1606,  Lutton,  Lincolnthire ;  Philip 
Dormer  Stanhope,  Earl  o{  Chesterfield,  statcaman,  and 
aotlior  of  Lellen  to  hh  Son,  1694,  London;  John  Home, 
author  of  DougUu,  1722,  Leith ;  Peter  Simon  Pallas, 
tnTellar,  1741,  BtrliHj  Theodore  Edward  Hook,  narelist, 
1788,  London. 

Died. — Mardonias,  Persian  commander,  slain  at  Flatjea, 
479  8. a;  Virgil,  epic  poot,  1!)  n.c,  llrnndunnm;  John 
Biddle,  'father  of  English  Unilarianism,'  1662,  Jfoor- 
fittd*,  London:  Francois  Bernier,  eastern  traTcUcr,  1C88. 
Pari*;  Pope  Clement  XIV^  1774;  Princess  Augusta  of 
EngUnil,  1840  ;  Mrs  Sbcrwood,  author  of  numerous 
works  for  children,  18SI,  Twickenham. 


VIBGIL   THB   NEOBOMANCEE. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  how  the  fame  of  the 
poet  Virgil,  in  its  passage  through  the  opening 
period  of  the  middle  ages,  Decame  so  extraordinarily 
enveloped  in  fable.  Virgil,  as  we  know,  was  bom 
at  Mantua,  but  ho  is  said,  among  other  places,  to 
havu  studied  nt  Naples  ;  and  it  wtw  with  lh.it  ritr 
that,  in  the  middle  ages,  the  name  of  the  poet  was 
most  intimately  connected,  and  there,  as  early 
certainly  as  tie  twelfth  centur)-,  numerous  stories 
vere  told  of  his  wonderful  exploits  These,  too. 
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were  believed  by  men  of  the  highest  rank  in 
theology  and  science.  Cor  great  scholar,  Alexander 
Necknm,  has  collected  some  of  them  in  his  work, 
D6  Naturii  Uerum,  which  was  published  in  the 
latter  part  of  that  century  ;  and  when,  at  tlie 
beginning  of  the  centuty  foUowing,  another  of  our 
scholars,  Gervaae  of  'I'llburv,  visited  Naples,  he 
listened  to  similar  stories  wmch  were  told  to  him 
by  his  host,  tho  Archdeacon  Pinatellus.  Virgil  was 
said  to  have  founded  the  city  of  Naples  upon  eggs, 
as  a  magical  charm  for  its  protection,  and  this  was 
the  legendary  derivation  of  the  name  of  one  of  its 
principal  castles,  the  Castel  del'  Uovo.  On  one  of 
the  gateways  of  Naples  he  set  up  two  brazen  statues, 
one  with  a  merry,  the  other  with  a  sad  and 
deformed  countenance,  so  enchanted,  that  if  any 
ona  entered  the  town  by  the  side  of  the  gateway 
on  which  the  merry  statue  stood,  he  was  certain  to 
prosper  in  all  his  affairs  ;  while  entering  by  the 
other  side,  produced  a  contrary  effect.  On  another 
gate  he  set  up  a  brazen  fly,  which  remained  there 
eight  years,  during  which  period  no  flies  could 
enter  the  city ;  he  relieved  Naples  in  a  some- 
what similar  manner  from  a  plague  of  infectious 
leeches ;  he  built  baths,  which  cured  all  div 
orders ;  he  surrounded  his  house  and  ganlcns 
with  a  stream  of  air,  which  served  for  a  wall ; 
he  constructed  a  bridge  of  brass,  which  took  him 
wherever  he  pleased.  At  length,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  many  of  these  marvellous  stories  were 
collected  U^gether,  and  formed  into  what  was  called 
a  life  of  VirgU,  which  appeals  to  h.ive  been  first 
printed  in  France,  but  of  which  an  English  version 
was  printed  in  England  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  is  a  curious  production,  full  of  veiy 
wild  adventures,  and  curiously  illustrates  the  state 
of  inteUigenee  in  tlie  middle  ages. 

After  some  very  fabulous  general  history,  the 
story  tells  us  that  Virgil  was  the  son  of  a  Cam- 
panian  knight,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  a 
senator  of  Rome,  and  who  was  powerfid  and  a 
gre«t  enemy  to  the  emperor.  Virgil's  birth  wna 
poiuful,  and  was  announced  by  an  earthquake  in 
Rome,  and  they  gave  him  his  name  from  the  verb 
viijilo,  to  watch,  '  for  by  cause  that  he  was  a  great 
space  of  tyme  watched  so  with  men.'  He  was  sent 
to  school  when  a  child,  to  Tolenten  (probably 
meant  for  Toledo,  where  people  were  supposed  to 
go  to  learn  magic  in  the  middle  ages),  and  soon 
afterwards  his  father  died,  and  his  powerful 
kinsman  dispossessed  the  widow  and  her  child  of 
their  estates,  while  the  emperor  refused  to  give 
them  redress.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  event 
occurred  by  which  Vi^il  became  possessed  of  his 
supernatural  powers,  for,  unlike  other  magicians, 
he  obtained  them  without  subjecting  tiimimlf  to 
any  disagreeable  terms. 

'An  Virgilins  was  at  scole  at  Tolenten,  where  he 
stodyetl  dyligently,  for  ho  was  of  great  tmder- 
stondyngo.  Upon  »  tyine  the  scholers  luidde  lycene* 
to  goo  to  play  and  iporte  them  iu  the  fyldea  after 
the  usatince  of  the  olde  tyme;  and  there  was  also 
Virgihos  therby  also  wolkynge  amonge  the  billoa  all 
about.  It  fortuned  he  spycd  a  great  hole  in  the  syde 
of  a  great  hyll,  whcrin  he  went  so  dei>c,  that  he  cnJde 
not  see  no  more  lyeht,  and  than  he  went  a  lytell 
fertlicr  fhcrin,  and  than  he  sawe  som  lyght  agayne, 
and  than  wentc  he  fourth  sttcyghte :  and  within  a 
lytyll  wylo  after  he  hnrde  a  voico  that  called, 
"Virgilins,  Vin^liiu!"  and  he  lokrd  alwiitc,  and  h« 
oolde  nst  see  no  bodya    Than  Vugihua  spake  and 
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n«ked,  "Who  calleth  met"  Than  harde  he  the  voyce 
anmie,  but  he  sawe  no  body ;  then  uyd  he, 
*•  Virffilius,  see  ye  not  that  lytyll  borde  lyinge  bysyde 
vmi  there  marked  with  that  word?"  Than  aosinu^ 
VirgiliuB,  "  I  gee  that  Imrde  well  enoneh."  The  voyo« 
Bayac,  "  Doo  awaya  that  borde,  and  letUi  me  out* 
Uierattc."  Than  aoKwered  Virgiliua  to  the  voyco  that 
wa«  under  the  lytell  borde,  and  sayd,  "  Who  art  thou 
that  tolkest  me  go?"  Than  answered  the  devyll,  "I 
am  a  dcvj'U  conjured  out  of  the  body  of  a  oerteyne 
man,  and  hanysshed  here  tyll  the  day  of  jugement, 
without  that  I  be  delyvered  by  the  handcs  of  man. 
Thug,  Virgilius,  I  pray  the  delyver  me  out  of  this 
payn,  and  I  gh&ll  ghcwe  unto  the  many  bokes  of 
nygromancy,  and  howc  thou  shalt  oum  by  it  lyghtly 
and  knowe  the  practyse  therein,  that  no  man  in  the 
scyeneo  of  negromanoye  shall  pass  the.  And  moreover 
I  shall  showe  and  cnformo  you,  so  that  thou  eholt 
have  all  thy  degyre,  wherby  mcthynke  it  is  a  great 
gyfte  for  so  Ij-tyll  a  doyngc ;  for  ye  may  also  thus 
all  your  power  frendys  helpen,  and  make  rythe  your 
ennemyea  unmyghty."  Thorowh  that  great  promyso 
was  Vugilius  tempted ;  ho  badde  tho  fyend  showe 
the  bokei  to  hvm,  that  he  myght  have  and  occupy 
them  at  hi«  wyll.  And  so  the  fyend  shewed  hym,  and 
than  Vircilius  pulled  open  a  liorde,  and  there  was  a 
lytell  hnlc,  and  thcrat  wrange  the  devyll  out  lyke  a 
yeel,  and  cam  and  elode  byfore  Virgilius  lyke  a  byf^e 
man ;  therof  Virgilius  was  oitonicd  and  merveyled 
greatlr  tbcrof,  that  so  great  a  man  myght  come  out 
at  so  lytell  a  hole.  Than  sayd  Virgilius,  "  Shuldc  yo 
well  posse  into  the  hole  that  ye  cam  out  of  ?  "  "  Yes 
1  shall  well,"  aayd  tho  dcvj-lL  "  I  holde  the  best 
plegge  inaie,  vxigcr)  that  I  have  yo  shall  not  do  it" 
'•  WcU,"  sayde  the  devyll,  "  thereto  I  consente."  And 
ihan  tho  devyll  wrange  hymselfo  into  the  lytell  hole 
■^n,  and  as  he  was  therein,  Virgilius  kyvered  the 
iioUi  Bffeyn  with  the  borde  close,  and  so  was  the 
dcvj'U  negyled,  and  myght  not  there  come  out  agcn, 
but  there  abydeth  shytte  styll  therin.  Than  called 
the  devyll  dredef uUy  to  Virgilius,  and  aayd,  "  What 
have  yo  done?"  Virgilius  answered,  "Abyde  there 
styll  to  your  day  apoynted."  And  fro  tnensforth 
abydeth  he  there.  And  so  Virgilius  becam  very 
connyngc  in  the  practyse  of  the  blacko  scyence.' 

Of  the  •  cunning'  of  Virgilius  there  can  be  no 
doubt  after  this  example — at  all  events,  he  Lad 
evidently  more  wit  than  his  antagonist.  Some 
time  after  thi%  his  mother  became  old  and  deaf, 
koA  she  sent  for  her  son  home  from  the  school, 
that  he  might  take  steps  to  recover  his  inheritance, 
and  to  take  liis  rightful  place  as  a  senator  of  Rome ; 
and  her  messenger  procecdod  to  Tolcnten,  and 
'  whan  he  cam  there,  he  founde  Virgilius  teching 
ond  lernynge  the  greattest  lordes  of  the  lande,  and 
othur  Idndes  also  ;  for  I  ensure  >-e,  he  was  a  fayr 
•nd  a  wyse  yonge  man,  and  conynge  in  the  scyence 
of  Ti""'"'"""'y  above  all  men  than  h-vynge.' 
Til"  iins  had  now,  we   ore  tola,  made 

hiiu  .,  :  n.^cly  rich,  and  had  little  need  to  care 
for  his  rights  at  iCome,  yet  he  obeyed  hi«  mother's 
coll,  went  to  Rome,  and  met  with  a  rebuff  from  the 
emperor,  which  led  to  a  war  between  them,  in 
which  the  imperial  power  was  defeated  and  set  at 
nought  by  the  '  ncgromancye'  of  the  scholar.  The 
result  was  a  reconciliation,  and  the  restoration  of 
Virgilius,  who  now  became  one  of  tho  principid 
men  in  the  emiKiror's  council,  and  he  l*egan  to  turn 
bis  cye.<  upon  the  fair  ladies  of  Rome.  The  first  of 
these  to  whom  he  ma<le  advances  played  liira  false, 
for,  seeking  only  to  mock  him,  she  in\'ited  hun  to 
vinit  hej  one  night  in  her  chnmber  in  a  high  tower, 
ptumitdng  tu  let  down  a  basket  attached  to  a  rope, 


and  thus  to  draw  him  up.  Virgilius  come,  was 
drawn  half-way  up  the  tower,  and  then  the  lady 
fastened  the  rope,  and  left  him  hanging  there  to  be 
a  spectacle  to  the  populace  all  the  next  day.  How 
Virgilias  revenged  nimself  is  well  known  to  all 
readers  of  the  old  popular  literature,  and  can 
hardly  be  related  here.  Soon  after  this  he  took 
a  wile  and  built  himself  a  magnificent  palace, 
which  also  possessed  many  wonders.  The  emperor 
now  began  to  be  troubled  with  rebellions  in  (uffer- 
ent  parts  of  his  empire,  and  ho  asked  tho  counsel 
of  Virgilius,  who  thereupon  made  in  the  Capitol 
a  marvellous  group  of  etatnes,  one  representing 
Rome,  the  others  each  allotted  to  a  country  or 
proviucc,  and  each  of  theise  tume<l  its  back  on  the 
statue  of  Rome  and  rung  a  bell,  when  the  province 
it  represented  was  on  the  point  of  rebellion.  Thus 
the  emperor  was  informed  of  the  revolt  before  it 
had  time  to  get  head,  and  the  group  in  the  Capitol 
received  the  name  of  SaltxUio  Roma — the  safeguard 
of  Rome.  It  was  at  length  destroyed  by  an 
ingenious  contrivance  of  the  men  of  Carthoge, 
The  manner  in  which  this  was  effected  will  per- 
haps be  best  told  in  the  qtuint  languago  of  the 
onginal : 

'Than  thought  they  in  there  mynde  to  sendo  ii]. 
men  out,  and  gave  them  great  multytude  of  golde  and 
sylver ;  and  these  ii j.  men  toko  thcyr  leve  of  the  lurdes, 
and  went  toworde  the  oytie  of  Rome,  and,  when  they 
wore  come  to  Homo,  they  reported  thcmsclfe  aothe> 
gayers  and  trewe  dremers.  Upon  a  tyme  wente  these 
iij.  men  to  a  hyll  that  was  within  tho  cytie,  and  there 
they  buryed  a  great  potto  of  money  very  depe  in  th* 
erthe,  and  when  that  was  done  and  ky>-erea  ageyna, 
they  went  to  the  brygge  of  Tybcr,  and  let  fafl  in  a 
certayne  place  a  great  barell  with  golden  pense ;  and 
when  this  was  done,  these  thro  men  went  to  the 
Bcniatours  of  Rome,  and  sayd,  "  Wor»hypfull  lordes, 
wo  have  this  nyghte  drcmod,  that  within  the  fote  of 
a  hyll  here  witiun  Rome,  is  a  great  pot  with  money  ; 
wyll  ye,  lordes,  graunte  to  us,  and  we  shall  do 
the  C(wte  to  seke  thereafter?"  And  the  lordea  oon- 
seated,  and  than  they  toko  laberouis,  and  delved  the 
mouey  ont  of  the  crthe.  And  when  it  waa  done,  they 
went  .■vnothcr  t^Tue  to  the  lordea,  an<l  gayde,  "  Worshyp- 
ful  lordes,  we  have  also  dremed,  that  in  a  certayne 
placeof  Tyber  lyoth  a  barell  full  of  golden  pense ;  if  Uiat 
you  will  graunte  to  us  that  we  shall  go  seke  it"  And 
the  loples  of  Rome,  thynkyngo  no  oyscepte  (deceit), 
graimted  to  thoao  sothcsayers,  and  badoe  them  do 
that  they  shulde  do  there  best  And  than  they  hynd 
shyppcs  and  men,  and  went  toward  the  place  woere 
it  was ;  and  when  they  were  come,  they  towght  it  in 
cvcryo  pUce  thereabout,  and  at  the  laote  founde  the 
borelfull  of  goIdcD  ponaa,  whereof  they  were  gUdo ; 
and  than  they  gave  to  the  loidos  costely  gyfteo.  And 
than  to  come  to  thcyr  purpose,  they  cam  to  the  lordea 
agcyno,  and  s.iyde  to  tliom  :  "  WorshypfuU  lordes,  wo 
have  dremed  agcync  that  under  the  foundacyon  of 
Capitolium,  there  where  Ralratio  Rome  standeth,  be 
xij.  barelles  full  of  gold  ;  and  pleasyeth  yon,  lordea, 
that  you  wold  graunti'  ns  lycenso,  it  shall  be  to  your 
great  avauntag«."  And  tho  lordes  styrred  with  covy- 
taysc,  graunted  them,  bycause  ij.  tyroes  afore  they 
told  trcwe.  Whereof  they  were  glad,  and  gatto 
laherours,  and  began  to  dygge  under  the  fonndacyon  of 
Salvntio  Home ;  and  when  they  thought  that  they 
hiid  dygged  anoughe,  they  departed  fro  Rome,  and 
the  next  (Liye  folowvugn  fell  that  house  downe,  and 
all  the  worke  that  Virgilias  had  made,  and  so  the 
Inrdcs  knewe  that  they  were  deseyved,  and  were 
sorowfiiU,  and  after  that  hade  nat  no  fortune  as  they 
bad  afore  tymes.' 
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Virgilius  also  gratified  tlio  emperor  by  a  con- 
trivance to  clear  the  streets  of  Bome  of  night- 
runners  and  evil-doera,  and  by  luaking  a  wonderful 
lamp,  which  stood  on  a  great  pillar,  and  gave  light 
at  night  to  every  street  in  Rome.  Ho  also  built 
himself  a  wonderful  orchard  attached  to  his  palace, 
and  this  brings  us  to  another  phase  in  his  adven- 
tures. 

In  a  new  amour,  Vireilius  was  more  successful 
than  on  a  former  occasion.  Having  heard  of  the 
eitraonlinary  beauty  of  the  Soldau  s  daughter,  he 
resolved  to  possess  himself  of  her.  For  this  pur- 
pose, he  '  by  his  connyngc,'  built  a  bridge  through 
the  air,  and  over  this  passed  to  the  Soldan's  coiul^ 
and  gained  the  lady's  love.  After  some  perilous 
adventures,  which  we  will  pass  over,  he  Drought 
the  princess  home  with  him,  and  kept  her  in  his 
wonderful  orchard,  for  he  '  was  sore  enamoured  of 
that  lady.'  After  a  time,  he  became  desirous  of 
finding  a  husband  for  the  princess,  and  '  thoughte 
in  his  mynde  to  fotmde  in  the  myddes  of  the  see, 
a  fayer  towne  with  great  liindes  belongriig  to  it ; 
and  so  he  dvd  by  his  cuiinj-nge,  and  called  it 
Napella,  and  the  fundacyon  of  it  was  of  egges  ;  and 
in  that  towne  of  Napells,  he  made  a  tower  with 
iiij.  corners,  and  in  the  toppe,  he  set  an  apell  upon 
a  yron  yarde,  and  no  man  culd  pull  away  that 
apell  without  he  brake  it  ;  thorowghe  that  yron 
set  he  a  hotel,  nnrl  on  that  hotel  set  he  a  egge  ;  and 
he  henge  the  apell  by  the  staukc  upon  a  cheyne, 
and  so  hangytti  it  styll.  And  whenue  the  egges 
Btyrreth,  so  shulde  the  towne  of  Napels  quake,  and 
wnan  the  egga  brake,  then  shulde  the  towne  synke.' 
Such  is  the  legendary  origin  of  the  town  of  Naples  1 
It  was  no  sooner  completed,  than  Virgilius  gave  it  as 
a  dower  to  the  Soldan's  daughter,  and  married  her 
to  a  certain  lord  of  Spain.  But  the  new  town  was 
so  fair,  that  the  emperor  '  had  a  great  fanta.sy '  to 
it,  and  he  secretly  assembled  a  great  army  to  take 
it  by  force.  Vireilius,  however,  protected  Naples 
against  all  his  designs,  and  he  fortified  it,  and, 
leaving  all  his  other  houses,  he  made  it  his  sole 
residence.  Above  all,  he  loved  scholars,  and 
endowed  there  a  large  school,  so  richly,  that  excry 
scholar,  while  he  remained  at  school,  had  lan<l 
allotted  to  him  sufficient  for  his  keen.  'Thus,  under 
his  care,  it  became  the  greatest  scnool  of  necro- 
mancy and  magic  in  the  world. 

Virgilius  was  again  reconciled  to  the  emperor, 
and  performed  other  marvellous  things  for  his 
service.  At  length  old  age  approached,  but  he 
was  provided  even  against  this.  He  had  built  for 
himself,  outside  Rome,  a  strong  castle  or  palace, 
with  only  one  entrance,  which,  was  protecteil  by 
images  of  men  with  iron  flails,  which,  by  his  necro- 
mancy, he  kept  in  continual  motion,  so  that  none 
but  himself  could  approach  the  entrance  without 
certain  death.  Here  lie  came  sometimes  alone,  to 
secure  himself  from  the  emperor's  importunities. 
One  day  Virgilius  took  his  most  trusty  sen-ant 
with  him  into  this  palace,  and  when  they  were 
alone,  he  said  to  him  : 

' "  My  dcre  beloved  f rende,  and  ho  that  I  above  all 
men  truste,  and  kno«-c  most  of  my  secret  j "  and  than 
led  he  the  man  into  the  seller,  where  bo  had  made  a 
fayer  lampe  at  all  seasons  bumynge.  And  than  s.iyd 
Virgilius  to  the  man,  "  Sc  you  the  b&rell  that  standi'th 
here  ?"  and  ho  saydc,  "  Yc  there  mustc  put  me  ; 
fyrate,  yc  mustc  sloe  mo,  and  hewe  smalle  to  pcccs, 
and  cut  my  head  in  iiij.  peces,  and  salte  the  ueade 
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under  in  the  bottom,  and  then  the  \Kcea  thereafter, 
and  my  heartc  in  the  myddel,  and  then  set  the  barell 
under  the  lampe  that  nyght  and  daye  therein  may 
droppe  and  leke  ;  and  yc  shall  ix.  dayes  longe,  ones  in 
the  daye  fyll  the  lamix>,  and  fayle  nat.  And  when 
this  is  all  done,  than  shall  I  be  renewed  and  made 
yonge  aceyn,  and  lyvc  longe  tyme  and  maney  wynters 
mo,  if  that  it  fortune  me  nat  to  be  taken  of  above 
and  dye."  And  when  the  man  harde  his  master  Virgil- 
ius speke  thus,  he  was  sore  abasshed,  and  sayd,  "  That 
wyll  I  never  whylo  I  lyve,  for  in  no  manner  wyl  I 
glco  you."  And  then  sayd  Virgilius,  "  Ye  at  this 
tyme  must  do  it,  for  it  shall  be  no  grefe  unto 
you."  And  at  the  last  Virgilius  entrcatc<l  liia  man  so 
muche,  that  he  consented  to  bym.  And  then  toke 
the  servant  Virgilius.  and  nlewe  hym,  and  when  he 
was  thus  slayn,  he  hewe  hym  in  peces  and  salted 
hym  in  the  barell,  and  cut  liia  head  in  iiij.  peces  as 
his  master  bad  hym,  and  than  put  the  herto  in  the 
myddell,  and  salted  them  wele  ;  and  when  aU  this 
was  done,  he  hynge  the  lampe  ryght  over  the  barell, 
that  it  myght  at  all  tymes  droppe  in  thereto.  And 
when  he  had  done  all  this,  he  went  out  of  the  castell, 
and  turned  the  ^•yces  [screws — Virgilius  had  tanght 
him  the  secret  how  to  stop  the  movement  of  the 
flails,  and  set  them  agoing  again],  and  then  wente  the 
coper  men  smyghtynge  with  theyr  flayles  so  strongly 
upon  the  yron  anveldes  as  they  dyd  ofore,  and  there 
durste  no  man  enter  ;  and  be  came  every  daye  to  the 
castell,  and  fylled  the  lampe,  as  VirgUius  had  bad 
hym.' 

When  Virgilius  had  disappeared  from  court 
seven  days,  tne  emperor  became  impatient,  and 
sent  for  his  confidential  servant,  whose  answers 
were  evasive,  and  made  the  emperor  more  resolute 
to  solve  the  mystery.  He  therefore  compelled  the 
servant,  by  fear  of  death,  to  take  him  to  the  castle, 
and  stop  the  flails,  so  that  he  might  enter.  And 
he  and  his  courtiers  wandered  over  Virgilins'a 
palace,  until  he  came  to  the  cellar  in  which  he 
found  the  remains  of  the  great  necromancer  salted 
in  a  barrel.  In  his  first  anger,  he  slew  the  faithful 
servant,  by  which  Virgilius  s  instructions  were  lost 
and  could  no  longer  be  carried  out.  '  And  when 
all  this  was  done,  than  sawe  the  empcroure  and 
all  his  folke  a  naked  chylde  iij.  tj-mes  rennjmge 
aboute  the  barell,  sayinge  the  wordes,  "  Cursed  be 
the  tyme  that  ye  cam  ever  here  I"  and  with  those 
wordes  vanyshed  the  chylde  away,  and  was  never 
sene  ageyne.  And  thus  abyd  Virgilius  in  the 
barell  dead.' 

Such  is  the  legend  of  the  necromancer  Viigil, 
which,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  was  the  character  given 
by  the  middle  ages  to  the  Roman  poet  It  b  one 
of  the  most  curious  examples  of  the  strange  growth 
of  medieval  legend,  and  at  the  same  time  shews  us 
the  peculiar  estimate  which  people  in  the  darker 
ages  formed  of  science  and  learning.  At  the  same 
time,  when  we  refer  this  to  the  darker  ages,  we 
mii.n  not  forget  that,  in  ages  considered  to  be 
much  more  enlightened,  the  Romish  Church  took 
advantage  of  these  superstitions  and  prejudice* 
to  persecute  science  and  its  followers. 

TOE   PBISCKSS   AUGUSTA. 

This  royal  lady,  second  daughter  of  George  IIL, 
combined  great  sweetness  of  nature  with  a  pro- 
priety of  behaviour  which  is  not  always  accom- 
panied by  amiable  qualities.  There  is  an  anecdote 
of  her  Royal  Highness  well  worthy  of  permanent 
preservation.    '  During  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
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of  Oeorge  IV.,  when  a  cert-iln  lady  held  immense 
influence  over  him,  the  king  one  dnv  asked  tlie 
Princes*  Augusta  to  come  and  dine  vritn  him.     Her 

Rovrtl  Highncis  asked  if  Lady was  to  be  there, 

ami,  on  recciring  a  reply  in  the  ofiinuativc,  begged 
to  decline.  The  king  pressed  the  matter  very 
much,  when  the  princess  said :  "  If  you  command 
my  attendance  as  kiru),  I  will  obey  you  ;  but  if 
you  ask  me  as  a  hrother  to  come,  nothing  will 
induce  me."  Hia  majesty  said  no  more.'  It  may 
further  be  noted  of  this  good  woman,  that  she  was 
benevolent  upon  n  moderate  income,  and  died  so 
poor  at  to  require  no  will. 

MBS   SHERWOOD. 

The  children  of  the  present  day  enjoy  immense 
p.i,^,,!.,....,  over  their  fathers  n ml  grandfathers  as 
supply  of  instructive  and  entertaining 
11  ,-  .„ilod  to  their  tastes  and  cai>acities.  Fore- 
most among  the  pioneers  of  the  improved  order  of 
things,  Btaml  the  names  of  Miss  Edgewortli  and 
Mrs  Shenvood.  Aiming  both  at  the  same  object, 
these  two  distinguished  writers  pursue,  neverthe- 
less, a  very  dissimilar  path.  Whilst  the  former 
occupies  herself  with  the  moral,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  reasoning,  faculty  of  human  natxire,  to 
the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  the  reli^ons  element, 
the  latter  adopts  invariably  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  Cliristianitv,  or  wh.it  are  conmionly  termed 
evangelical  views,  as  the  only  sound  basis  on 
which  any  lystem  of  lasting  improvement  can  be 
founded. 

The  maideji  name  of  JIrs  Sherwood  was  Butt, 
•nd  she  traced  her  descent  from  an  ancestor  who 
was  said  to  have  come  over  with  William  the 
Conqueror.  Her  family  was  certainly  one  of  very 
ol<i-«tanding  in  the  midland  counties.  Her  granci- 
lather,  Dr  Butt,  resided  in  Lichfield,  nt  a.  time 
when  it  was  the  centre  of  a  brilliant  literary 
eoterie,  including  Jliss  Seward,  Richard  Lovell 
Edgeworth,  Dr  Darwin,  and  Jlr  Day,  besides  being 
Tinted  occasionally  by  Dr  Johnson  and  David 
Oarrick  from  London.  His  son,  George  Butt, 
cntcivd  holy  orders,  and  was  pre.<ientc<l  to  the 
rectory  of  Stanford,  in  Worcestershire,  where  his 
daughter,  Marj'  Martha,  the  future  authoress,  was 
boro  in  M'h.  In  her  autobiography  she  has 
given  a  charming  description  of  this  place,  where  her 
girlhood's  days  were  sjient,  and  the  remembrance 
of  which  we  see  vindly  rcpro<hiccd  in  her  delightful 
pictures  of  Engli.>h  country-life  in  the  Fairchild 
Family.  Though  a  sincere  atfection  seems  to  have 
aitlisistcd  Iwtween  her  and  her  parents,  yet  the 
discipline  at  Stanford  Rectory  was,  according  to 
her  own  account,  of  rather  the  strictest  sort.  She 
wiw  never  allowed  to  sit  iu  the  presence  of  her 
jiarcnti,  to  come  near  the  fire,  or  take  part  in  any 
<•■'"— •-•'inn,  and,  ac/coniing  to  the  prejwsterous 
I'f  those  ilayi,  had  an  iron  collar  round 
1...  .,  to  which  a  bock-board  was  strapped,  and 

thus  accoutre<l,  would  have  to  stand  the  greater 
part  of  the  ilay  in  the  stocks,  in  which  position, 
moreover,  she  was  obliged  to  learn  and  repent  her 
loBons.  Yet  she  says  she  was  a  happy  child,  and 
tuch  a  picture  of  fresh  rosy  health  that  her  father 
Duvl  tn  call  hot  Hygeia.     She  informs  \is  that  at  a 

lie*  and  plays, 
1  in  by  other 
jfriiiii"!-,  Ill  iniTig  iiiiiiuiiuiv  iTg^inAcd  as  a  dull 
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child.  Little  of  incident  marks  her  life  tiU  after 
her  father's  death,  which  took  place  when  she  was 
about  twenty  years  of  age.  She  then  married  her 
cousin.  Captain  Sherwood,  of  the  63d  Regiment, 
and  accompanied  him  to  India.  Here,  with  the 
co-operation  of  Henry  Martyn  and  Mr  Corrie,  she 
exerted  herself  in  the  founding  of  schools  for  the 
Indian  children,  besides  taking  under  hei  more 
especial  c-vre  the  childreji  of  the  European  soldiers, 
a  labour  of  love  in  which  she  seems  to  have  been 
eminently  successful.  Her  husband  entered  cordi- 
ally with  her  into  all  her  pious  and  benevolent 
exertions.  Many  of  her  juvenile  works,  including 
the  well-known  Henry  and  hit  BtJirer,  which 
enjoyed  such  a  diffusion  a«  to  be  translated  even 
into  the  Chinese  and  Cingalese  languages,  were 
composed  in  India.  Captam  and  Mrs  Sherwood, 
returning  to  England  alter  a  residence  of  many 
vears,  took  up  their  abode  in  the  neighbour- 
liood  of  Worcester,  and  continued  there  till  a  short 
time  before  Cjiptain  Sherwood's  death,  when  they 
removed  to  Twickenham,  near  London.  In  this 
place  Mrs  Sherwood  closed  her  long  and  useful 
life,  amid  the  atTectionate  ministrations  of  her 
daughters,  on  22d  September  l.S.il.  To  the  last 
she  retained  her  cheerfulness,  and  up  to  within  a 
year  or  two  of  her  death,  her  vigour  Dolh  of  body 
and  mind  were  almost  unimpaired. 

One  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Mrs  Sher- 
wood's works  is  the  frcslmess  with  which  English 
rural  manners  and  scenes  are  portrayed.  Her  dcs- 
crintions  are  redolent  througnout  of  violets  and 
wild-roses,  green  shady  lanes,  and  pleasant  walks 
through  woods  anil  field.'".  Her  chiUlren,  too,  ore 
really  children — not  philosophers  in  jackets  and 
piuafores,  as  the  young  people  of  Miss  Edgeworth 
are  apt  to  appear  to  us.  Mrs  Sher\voo<l  must  be 
admitted  to  possess  the  descriptive  and  dramatic, 
if  not  the  imaginative  faculty  in  a  very  high 
degree.  Her  style  is  the  purest  and  simplest  of 
English,  and  the  true  Christian  lady,  as  well  as 
genial-hearted  woman,  display  themselves  unmis- 
takably from  beginning  to  end. 


AN    EPISODE    FROM   ZTJTPHEN. 

The  small  army  which  Eliz.ibeth  sent  in  1585 
to  aid  the  Protestant  Netherlumlers  against  their 
Spiuiish  masters,  contained  other  heroes  besides 
Sir  I'hilii)  Sidney.  Of  one  of  these — the  Lord 
WUlougliby — we  find  an  interesting  anecdote  in 
the  iiuidcrn  work,  entitled  Five  Gcnnation*  of  a 
Lmjiil  Houm;  an  anecdote,  moreover,  connecte<l 
with  that  skirmish  or  battle  of  Zutphen  in  which 
Sidney  received  his  mortal  wound. 

'On  the  22il  of  S.-i)teml>or  1.5ti6,  an  affray  took 
place,  in  which  Lorn  Willnughby  pre-eminently 
distinguinlied  him.-ielf  by  valour  and  conduct,  and 
many  others  \vith  him  ui)hold  the  glory  of  the 
English  name.  Sir  John  Norreis  and  Sir  William 
Stanley  were  that  day  reconciled ;  the  former 
coming  forward  to  say,  "Let  us  die  together  in 
her  majesty's  cause."  The  enemy  were  desirous  of 
throwing  supplies  into  Zutphen,  a  place  of  which 
they  entertained  some  doubt ;  and  a  convoy, 
accordingly,  by  the  orders  of  the  Prince  of  Parma, 
brought  in  a  store,  though  an  insuffuient  one,  of 
proviRions.  A  second,  commanded  by  Oeorge 
Cressiac,  an  Albanois,  was  rlespatchod  for  the 
some  purpose,  the  morning  being  foggj-.     Lord 
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Willonphby,  Lord  Audley,  Sir  John  Norreis,  and 
Sir  P)iilip  Sidney,  encountering  the  convoy  in  a 
fog,  an -engagement  began.  The  Spanioixia  had  tho 
advanUge  of  position,  and  had  it  m  their  jxiwer  to 
discharge  two  or  Ihreo  voUeys  of  shot  npon  the 
English,  who,  nevertheless,  stood  their  Bround. 
Lord  Willoughbv  hirasell',  witli  his  lance  m  rest, 
Kiel  with  the  leailer,  George  Cressiac,  engaged  widi, 
and,  oftor  a  short  combat,  unhorsed  him.  He  fell 
into  a  ditch,  crying  aloud  to  hia  victor :  "  I  yield 
Kiyself  to  you,  for  that  you  be  a  seemly  knight," 
who,  satisfied  with  tho  submission,  and  having 
other  matters  in  hand,  threw  himself  into  the 
thickest  of  the  combat,  while  the  captive  was 
conducted  to  the  tent  of  the  general,  Lord 
Lcicegter.  The  engagement  was  not,  and  cost 
the  enemy  many  lives,  but  few  of  the  EngUsh 
were  missing.  AVilloughby  was  extremely  forward 
in  the  combat ;  at  one  moment  his  basses,  or 
mantle,  was  torn  from  him,  but  recaptured.  When 
all  was  over,  Captain  Cressiac  being  still  in  his 
excellency's  tent,  refused  to  acknowledge  himself 
prisoner  to  any  but  the  knight  to  whom  lie  had 
submitted  on  the  field.  There  is  something  iu  tlus, 
and  the  like  incidents  of  the  period,  which  recall  us 
very  agreeably  to  recollections  of  earlier  days  of 
cliivaby  and  romance.  Cressiac  added,  that  if  he 
were  to  see  again  the  knight  to  whom  he  had 
surrendered  himself,  in  the  armour  he  then  wore, 
he  should  inmiediutely  recognise  liim,  and  that  to 
him  and  bim  only  would  he  yield.  Accordingly, 
Lord  WLUoughby  presenting  himself  before  him,  m 
complete  armour,  ho  immediately  exclaimed:  "I 
yield  to  you  I"  and  was  adjudged  to  him  as  Ms 
prisoner. 

*  It  was  in  this  skirmish  that  the  gallant  and 
lamented  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  boast  of  his  age, 
and  the  hope  of  many  admiring  friends,  received 
the  fatal  wound  which  cut  short  the  thread  of  ft 
brief  but  brilliant  existence.  During  the  whole 
day  be  had  been  one  of  the  foremost  in  action,  and 
once  rushed  to  the  assistance  of  his  friend,  Lortl 
Willoughby,  on  observing  him  "  nearly  surrotmded 
by  the  enemy,"  and  in  imminent  jtcril :  after 
seeing  him  in  safety,  ho  continued  the  combat 
with  great  spirit,  until  be  received  a  shot  in  the 
thigh,  OS  he  was  remounting  a  second  horse,  the 
first  having  been  killed  under  him.' 


MAJOR   BERNARDI. 

On  the  22d  of  September  1736,  there  died  in  tho 
prison  of  Newgate,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
two,  and  after  a  lengthened  confinement  of  forty 
years,  John  Bemardi,  whose  name,  as  Mr  Macaulay 
observe^  has  derived  a  melancholy  celebrity  from 
a  punishment,  so  strangely  prolonged,  that  it  at 
length  shocked  a  generation  which  could  not 
remember  his  crime.  Bemardi  was  an  Englishman, 
though,  as  his  name  implies,  of  Italian  extraction  ; 
his  &hcr  and  grandfather  having  been  agents  for 
the  republic  of  Genoa  at  the  court  of  England.  In 
early  life,  he  had  served  in  the  Dutch  army  under 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  suksequently  in  that  of 
James  IL,  during  the  war  of  tho  revolution  ;  in 
the  latter  ho  attamed  the  rank  of  major,  and  fought 
at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  siege  of  Limerick. 
In  1(396,  on  the  di-^covery  of  the  plot  to  assassinate 
William  IIL,  Benianii  was  arre.sted  on  suspicion 
uf  being  one  of  the  coosninitoiB,  and  committed  to 
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Newgate.  Eight  persons  were  tried,  condemned, 
and  executed  for  their  participation  in  the  assossina* 
tion-plot,  as  it  was  termed  ;  but  there  not  beinff 
sufficient  evidence  to  ensure  a  conviction  of  Bemardt 
and  tive  other  suspected  conspirators,  the  govern- 
ment, to  avoid  bringing  them  to  a  premature  trial, 
and  to  afford  time  to  procure  condemnatory 
evidence,  suspended  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  for 
nine  months.  At  the  expiration  of  that  period, 
Bemardi  and  his  fellow-prisonen  applied  to  be 
either  tried  or  admitted  to  bail,  accordmg  to  law  ; 
the  judges  adjourned  tho  consideration  of  the  case 
for  a  fortnight,  thus  aflbrding  time  for  the  govern- 
ment to  obtain  an  act  of  parliament,  authorising 
the  imprisonment  of  the  unfortunate  men  for  one 
year.  At  the  expiration  of  the  year,  another  act 
was  passed  authorising  their  confinement  for 
another  year ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
a  third  act  was  passed  authorising  their  confine- 
ment during  his  majesty's  pleasure,  parliament, 
evidently  aware  of  the  injustice  of  its  proceedings, 
evasively  throwing  tho  responsibility  upon  tlia 
shotddeis  of  King  WiUiam. 

There  were  no  hopes  now  for  tho  prisoner*  till 
the  death  of  the  kiii^  in  1702.  When  that  event 
took  place,  they  agom  demanded  to  be  tried  or 
admitted  to  bail;  the  answer  was  another  act  of 
parliament  to  confine  them  during  tho  plcasuro  of 
Queen  Anne.  It  happened  to  be  the  pleasure  of 
this  royal  lady  to  release  one  of  the  prisoners, 
named  Counter ;  so,  at  her  death^  there  were  but 
five  to  claim  their  right  of  trial  or  bail ;  but 
another  act  of  parliament  confined  them  during 
tlio  pleasure  of  Oeorgo  I.  When  George  IL  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne,  death  having  mercifully 
released  two  of  tho  captives,  named  Meldrum 
and  Chambers,  there  were  only  Bemardi  and  two 
fellow-sufferers  to  claim  their  legal  rights.  The 
counsel  who  moved  their  case  m  the  court  of 
King's  Bench,  stated  that  his  clients  had  then 
licen  imprisoned  wthout  trial  for  thirty-one  years  j 
that  they  hud  been  committed  to  Newgate,  by  a 
secretary  of  state's  warrant,  on  suspicion  of  having 
been  concerned  in  a  conspiracy  to  aswassinate  King 
William  ;  that  they  hml  never  been  brouj;ht  before 
a  magistrate  ;  that  there  had  not  been  the  oath  of 
even  one  witness  sworn  against  them.  It  will 
scarcely  be  believed  that  the  ottoraey-general.  Sir 
Philip  Yorke,  aftenvards  Lord  Hardwickc,  opposed 
the  miserable  men's  claim  by  a  paltry  technical 
quibble.  He  objected  to  the  motion  as  irregular, 
the  original  commitment  not  having  been  produced, 
or  proof  given  that  the  claimants  were  committed 
to  Newgate  in  1696.  The  judges  overruled  the 
objection,  and  there  were  hopes  of  justice  being 
done  at  last ;  but  another  act  of  parliament  con- 
demned the  unliappy  men  to  impriaoimient  during 
the  pleasure  of  George  IL  The  prisoners  petitioned 
parliament,  the  king  and  the  queen,  recounting 
their  sufferings,  age,  and  intinmties,  further 
observing  that  several,  who  had  been  taken  in 
arms  against  tho  government  in  1714,  hod  been 
pardoned  and  liberated,  while  they,  who  had  never 
been  charged  with  any  crime,  were  still  rotting  in 
a  noisome  dungeon.  The  petitions  were  is  vain ; 
death,  more  compassionate  than  crowned  heads, 
released  two  more  of  the  prisoners,  Casscis  and 
Blackbume,  leaving  Bemardi  the  solitary  survivor ; 
and  it  was  not  till  17.3fj  that  he  died  in  Newgate, 
after  a  cruel  and  unjust,  if  not  exactly  illegal, 
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confinement  of  forty  years.  He  had  one  solace, 
however,  in  hia  long  imprisoninent.  It  appears  that 
lie  married  in  1712,  and  a  w-riter  of  the  day  tcUa 
MB  that  his  wife,  '  by  her  good  management  and 
industry,  contributed  much  to  his  support  and 
Comfort,  and  to  the  keeping  of  hia  heart  from 
breaking  under  the  worst  of  his  hardahips,  diffi- 
culties, and  distrcsses.'  Ten  children  ■were  the 
result  of  this  marriage  in  Newgate,  and  of  (licm 
we  ar«  told  that  '  in  respect  of  charge  and  expense 
under  liia  strait  and  narrow  circumstances,  and 
under  his  imram-enient  or  being  buried  olive,  they 
were  no  small  burden  to  him,  yet  he  esteemed 
them  great  blessings.' 

A  somewhat  similar  instance  of  snfferinfl  and 
injustice  wua  perpetrated  by  the  revolutiou 
government  in  Scotland.  In  1690,  an  English 
gentleman,  named  Neville  Payne,  was  arrested  on 
luspicion  of  being  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  to 
restore  James    IL,   commonly  known    as    Mont- 

gjmery'g  Plot  The  Scotch  privy-council,  not, 
owover,  without  instructions  from  London,  put 
Pliyne  to  the  torture,  but  though  considered  to  be 
'  a  cowardly  fellow,'  he  did  not  make  any  disclo- 
(ures.  Severer  means  were  employed  to  extract 
confession  and  the  names  of  accomplices,  the 
torture  being  applied  to  both  thumbs  and  one  leg, 
u  severely  as  compatible  with  the  preservation  of 
life,  but  without  success.  Although  there  was 
nothing  against  the  man,  save  mere  suspicion,  he 
WBs  confined,  with  more  or  less  severity,  in  various 
prisons  in  Scotland,  for  more  than  ten  vears,  till 
•t  last  the  privy-council,  apparently  puzzled  as  to 
what  they  would  do  with  the  '  vain,  talking  fellow,' 
liberated  him  ■without  bail  or  other  security. 
From  the  Domestic  Annali  of  Scotland,  wo  loom 
that  Payne  was  an  inventor  and  projector  of 
improvements  in  ship-building  and  nver  naviga- 
tion ;  and  in  all  probability  ho  was  the  same 
Nevill  Payne,  who  figures  in  the  dramatic  history 
of  England,  aa  the  auUior  of  three  clever  plays. 

QEOBaB   in.,    A»   A0TnOB. 

The  22d  of  September  1761  was  the  day  of 
that  oftcri-describc<l  ceremony,  the  coronation  of 
Goorgtt  III.  It  is  scarcely  at  all  kno\ni  that 
this  monarch  was  the  author  of  at  least  one  article, 
printed  in  a  ijeriodical  publication.  In  the  seventh 
Toluma  of  Young's  AnjuUi  of  A(fricuUure,  there  is 
•  paper,  giving  on  account  of  a  form,  held  by  R 
Mr  Ducket,  at  Petersham,  in  Surrev,  and  bearing 
the  signature  of  Ralph  Robinson.  This  paper,  it  is 
MMrted  on  indubitable  evidence,  was  written  by 
Oeoige  ILL  Mr  Ducket  was  one  of  the  first  to 
•pply  mochinety  to  agriculture,  and  as  he  was 
an  odIo  mechanician,  as  well  as  farmer,  the  paper 
wu  one  of  no  small  interest.  Mr  Ducket's  farm, 
which  had  thus  the  honour  of  a  royal  description, 
is  now,  or  was  lately,  held  by  Dr  Ellis,  the 
bydropathist 

Durmg  a  part  of  his  life,  Qeoige  III.  mode 
careful  notes  on  the  various  jiersons  and  circum- 
rtanffff  that  came  more  immediately  under  his 
observation ;  illustrating  his  notes  with  very 
appouto  quotations  firom  Shakspcarc,  and  other 
author*.  One  of  these  notc-bwiks  fur  1773  hap- 
peaod  U]  fall  under  the  ins]>cction  of  ilr  Willis, 
Um  well-known  bookseller,  who  has  reconlcd  two 
of  apt  qtiotation  by  the  king;  both 


rather  different  from  what  might  be  expected. 
In  allusion  to  Franklin,  ho  quotes  the  following 
words  from  Juliui  Catar: 

'  O  let  ns  have  him ;  for  his  silver  hain 
Win  iiurchase  us  a  good  opinion. 
And  buy  men's  voices  to  commend  our  deeds ; 
It  shiiU  bo  said  his  judgment  rul'd  our  hands  ; 
Our  youths  and  wildness  sk-ill  no  whit  appear, 
But  all  be  boned  in  his  gravity.' 

Dr  Johnson  does  not  faro  so  well  in  llic  king's 
estimation.  In  allusion  to  his  name,  the  monarch 
tlius  quotes  from  Lov^i  Laiiour  't  Lott : 

'  He  di'awcth  out  the  thread  of  hia  verbosity  finer 
than  the  staple  of  his  argument.  I  abhor  such 
fanatical  phautosms :  such  insociablo  and  {loint-diivice 
companions  ;  suoh  rackcrs  of  orthography.' 

George  III.  was  accustomed  to  yay  the  minutest 
attention  to  dctidls,  and  rvguliited  everything  in 
his  own  household  and  family.  This  habit  is 
illustrated  in  a  remarkable  manner  by  the  fol- 
lowing arrangements,  made  by  him  for  a  journey 
to  Portsmouth,  and  a  note  directing  a  change  in 
his  first  plan,  carefully  copied  from  the  original  in 
his  own  handwriting.  The  king  mode  few  journeys, 
but  this  was  on  a  memorable  occasion,  being  to 
review  the  fleet,  and  present  Lord  Howe  with  a 
sword  of  honour,  on  his  arrival  at  Portsmouth, 
after  the  glorious  battle  of  the  Ist  of  June. 
During  the  time  the  king  stayed  at  Portsmouth, 
he  resided  in  the  house  of  Sir  Charles  Saxton, 
commissioner  of  the  dock-yard. 

'  At  the  Commissioner's. 

1.  A  bedchamber  for  the  King  and  Queen.  If  with 
coDveaience,  a  small  room  for  the  Queen  to  dress ;  if 
not,  can  dren  in  the  bedchamber. 

2.  A  chamber  for  the  Princess  Boyol  and  Princess 
Amelia. 

3.  A  bedchamber  for  Princesses  Augusta  and 
Elizabeth. 

4.  A  l)odx:ham1>er  for  Princesses  Mary  and  Sophia. 
Mrs  Clevcly,  Mrs  Sands,  Miss  Mackenthun,  Mrs 

Turner,  Mrs  Willis,  and  Miss  Albert. 

Brown,  Clark,  Giscwell,  Albert,  Dttreau,  Bobiiuoa, 
Coleshom,  and  Cox. 

2  Footmen  of  the  King. 

1  Pitto  of  the  Queen. 

2  Hobby  Grooms, 

k  12  Coaoh-hone  servants. 

20  Coach-hones. 

Horses  fur  three  post-cnoohcs,  five  post-ohoiaes, 
and  two  saddle-horses,  on  the  Monday  :  on  tba  Tuei- 
day,  for  two  post-coaches  sod  six  MMlale-hones. 

Lady  Courtowo. 

Lady  Caroline  Waldocravo, 

Lady  Frances  Howard. 

Lord  Harrington. 

Mr  O.  Goldsworthy. 

Mr  O.  Gwynn. 

Mr  Price. 

Prince  Ernest — one  gentleman  and  three  lerrania. 

'  WnMOt,  Jum  IC,  I;M 

Sinco  I  hare  seen  this  evening,  it  is  Battled 

that  Princess  Royal  will  not  go  to  Portsmouth,  con- 
sequently not  Miss  MaokeDtuun,  and  tlie  two  next 
princesses  will  take  but  one  servant  between  them, 
consequently  Mrs  Clevcly,  Mrs  Sands,  Mrs  WiUis, 
and  Miss  Albert  will  go  in  the  {Kist-ouach,  and 
one  poat-chaise  wdl  be  wanting  at  every  stage  on 
MoDoay.' 
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St  Linns,  pope  and  martjT,  1st  ecatnrj.  St  Thccla, 
Tu;gin  and  martyr,  Ut  century.     St  Adamnan,  abbot,  70S. 

Bern — Octariua  Citsar  AncartuB,  first  Roman  emperor, 
63  B.C.,  Aricia  ;  Dr  Jeremy  Collier,  celebrated  author  of 
J  Viea  of  the  Stage,  &c,  1650,  S(ow  Qui,  Camhridgt- 
Aire;  Karl  Tbeodor  Kfimer,  German  poet,  171U,  Dretdrn. 

Ditd. — Bishop  Jewel,  eminent  prelate,  1571 ;  Ilenunn 
Boerhaave,  distinguished  physician,  173S,  Lei/drn  ;  Dr 
Mattheir  Baillie,  eminent  physician,  1823  ;  William 
Dpcott,  collector  o(  historical  manuscripts,  184.'i,  London  ; 
Edward  Wedlake  Brayley,  topographical  and  antiqaarian 
writer,  1854. 

KARL   THEODOR   KORNER. 

The  life-blood  of  Germany  was  never  roused  nor 
quickened  witli  greater  impetus,  than  when  the  old 
fatherland  sprung  to  nrms  to  assert  its  rights 
against  the  tyrannical  sway  of  France,  towards  the 
close  of  the  first  Najxilcon's  career.  For  years  she 
had  groaned  under  the  sway  ;  hut  repeated  defeats 
had  taught  her  to  succumb  to  the  oppression  which 
it  seemed  impojsihle  to  resist,  Hope  at  last 
gleamed  upon  her  from  the  lights  of  burning 
Sloscow,  and  in  1813  she  rose,  determined  to  throw 
off  the  yoke.  In  thus  vindicating  her  outraged 
rights,  she  was  nobly  supported  by  the  intellect  and 
genius,  as  well  as  miliUiry  prowess  of  her  sons. 
The  stirring  lectures  of  t"icut<;,  and  the  martial 
lyrics  of  Kdmcr,  were  no  less  effective  towards  tlie 
liberation  of  their  country  than  the  valour  and 
strategical  skill  of  Liitzow  and  Bliicher. 

Tlie  father  of  Karl  Theodor  Kdmer  held  a 
distinguished  position  as  member  of  the  privy- 
council  of  Saiony,  and  niunbcrcd  Goellio  and 
Schiller  among  his  personal  friends.  In  his 
infantine  days,  Karl  was  a  sickly  delicate  child, 
but  as  he  advanced  in  years,  he  rapidly  outgrew 
all  these  signs  of  weakncs-s,  and  by  the  time  he 
tipproached  manhood,  was  noted  for  his  adroitness 
in  all  msinly  exercises,  more  especially  horse- 
manship and  fencing,  l)esides  being  reno\\"ned 
for  his  musical  skill,  and  grace  and  agility  as  a 
dancer.  To  crown  all  these,  nature  had  bestowed 
on  him  a  fine  military  figure  and  handsome 
countenance,  with  large,  full,  and  ejtprcssivc  eyes. 
The  law  was  the  profession  to  which  his  father's 
wishes  would  have  destined  liim ;  b\it  young 
Komer's  tastes  inclining  more  to  natural  science 
and  engineering,  ho  was  sent,  when  a  BtripUnK,  to 
Freiberg,  to  study  mining  in  the  school  fiiere 
presided  over  by  the  celebrated  geologist,  Wemfr. 
Ho  pursued  his  studies  in  this  place  in  theoretical 
tknd  practical  mining  with  much  enthusiasm,  but 

Quitted  it  in  1810,  to  att^-nd  the  university  of 
loipsic,  from  which,  after  remaining  for  a  short 
time,  he  proceeded  to  that  of  Berlin.  In  the  same 
year,  he  made  his  first  appearance  before  the 
public,  by  the  issue  of  a  sniall  volume  of  poems, 
entitled  Die  Knotpen,  or  '  The  Buds.'  From  Berlin 
ho  yriui  sent  by  nis  father  to  Vienna,  where  he 
seems  to  have  turned  his  attention  chiefly  to 
dramatic  composition,  and  produced  several  pieces, 
one  of  which,  more  especially,  a  tragedy  on  the 
subject  of  Zriny,  the  Hungarian  hero,  was  per- 
formed with  immense  success.  Among  bis  friejids 
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ia  Vienna  were  included  Wilhclin  von  Humboldt, 
then  ambassador  from  the  Pnissi.-vn  court,  and 
Frederick  Schlegel,  the  celebrated  historical  com- 
mentator and  poet.  During  his  stay  in  Vienna, 
also,  he  fonncd  an  ardent  attachment  to  a  young 
l.idy,  which  met  the  entire  approbation  of  his 
family,  and  arrangements  were  entered  into  for 
their  speedy  union. 

But  another  bride  now  claimed  the  attention* 
of  Komcr.  The  cry  to  arms  which  in  the  spring  of 
1813  echoed  from  one  end  of  Germany  to  the  other, 
found  an  entliusiastic  response  in  his  busom,  and 
lie  felt  himself  impelled  to  take  his  place  forth- 
witli  in  the  ranks  of  those  patriots  who  were 
.striving  for  the  liberation  of  their  country  in 
Prnssio  and  the  northern  states  of  the  confeder- 
ation. Writing  to  his  father,  he  says:  'Germany 
is  roused ;  the  Prussian  eagle  flaps  its  ^vings  and 
awakes  in  all  true  hearts  the  great  hope  of  German 
freedom.  My  genius  sighs  for  its  fatherland  ;  let 
me  be  its  worthy  son.  Now  that  I  know  what 
Imppiness  may  be  realised  in  this  life,  and  when  all 
the  stars  of  my  destiny  look  down  on  me  with  such 
genial  rays,  now  does  a  righteous  inspiration  tell  ma 
tliat  no  sacrifice  can  be  too  great  for  that  highest 
of  all  human  blessings,  the  vindication  of  a  nation's 
freeilom.' 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolve,  Komer,  in  the 
month  of  March,  quitted  Vienna,  and  proceeded  to 
Brcslau,  where  he  joineil  Liitzow's  celebrated 
company  of  volunteers,  or  the  Black  Huntsmen,  as 
they  were  termed.  A  few  days  after  his  joining 
the  corps,  it  was  solemnly  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  its  country  in  the  church  of  Bochan,  the 
Bcr\'ices  concluding  with  Luther's  noble  hymn, 
Ein  faUr  Burg  iet  xtnser  Gott.  The  powers  of 
physical  endurance  which  Komer  had  ac<iuired  in 
the  course  of  his  mining  studies  at  Freiberg,  proved 
of  eminent  service  to  him  in  the  fatigues  of  a 
military  life.  His  enthusiasm  and  aptitude  for  his 
new  duties  .soon  procured  his  elevation  to  the  post 
of  lieutenant,  whilst  the  geniality  and  kindliness  of 
his  nature  made  him  the  idol  of  his  commdeo. 
Here,  too,  his  martial  muse  was  fairly  called  into 
action,  and  some  of  the  noblest  of  those  lyrics 
which  have  rendered  him  the  TjTtccus  and  Pindar 
of  Gennany,  were  composed  beside  the  bivouac  and 
watch-fires  during  the  intervals  of  military  duty. 
In  the  battle  of  Oorde,  near  the  Elbe,  where  the 
French  received  a  signal  check,  and  in  the  subse- 

?uent  victorious  march  of  Liitzow's  volunteers  by 
lalberstadt  and  Eislcben  to  Plouen,  Kiimcr  took  a 
I>rimiinpiit  part,  acting  in  the  latter  movement  as 
iiiljutnut  to  the  commander.  Whilst  lying  at 
Plauen,  an  intimation  was  treacherously  conveyed. 
to  Liitzow  of  nn  armistice  having  lieen  concluded, 
and  he  accordingly  proceeded  to  Kitzen,  a  viUaga 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leipsic.  Here  he  foimd 
himself  surrounded  and  threatened  by  a  laign 
body  of  Frcncli,  and  Komer  was  despatched  to 
demand  an  explanation  from  the  oflicer  in  com- 
mand, who,  instead  of  replying,  cut  him  down  with 
his  sword,  and  a  general  engagement  ensued.  The 
P.lnck  Huntsmen  were  forced  to  save  themselves  by 
flight ;  and  Komer,  who  had  only  escaped  death  by  his 
horse  swerving  aside,  took  shelter  in  a  neighbouring 
wood,  where  he  was  nearly  being  discovered  by  a 
dct.ichment  of  French,  but  contrived  to  scare  them 
away  by  shouting  in  as  stt-ntorian  tones  as  ho 
could  utter :  '  The  fourth  si^uadron  will  advance  1 ' 
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Foiat  with  the  loss  of  blood,  and  the  stunning 
effects  of  a  severe  wound  in  the  head,  he  at  length 
fell  in  with  some  of  his  old  comrades,  who  procured 
him  suipcal  assistance,  and  he  managed  aftenvauls 
to  get  himself  smuggled  into  Leipsic,  then  under 
the  rigorous  military  rule  of  tlie  French.  From 
this  he  escaped  to  Karlsbad,  and  at  last,  after 
vi«itinf  various  places,  reached  Berlin,  where  he 
Bucceedod  in  completely  re-cslabliBhing  his  health. 
Anxious  to  join  ocaiu  his  companions  in  annB, 
lie  now  hurried  back  to  the  banks  of  the 
Elbe,  where  Marshal  Davoust,  with  a  strong  rein- 
forcement of  Danish  troops  from  Hambiug,  was 
threatening  Northern  Germany.  On  17th  August, 
hostilities  were  renewed,  and  Liity.o^v'8  troops,  who 
guarded  the  outposts,  were  brought  almost  daily 
into  contact  with  the  enemy.  On  the  25th,  the 
commaniler  resolved  to  make  an  attack  with  a 
detachment  of  his  cavalry  on  the  rvai  of  the 
French,  but  in  the  meantime  received  intelli- 
gence of  an  approaching  convoy  of  provisions  and 
military  Stores  escorted  by  two  companies  of 
infantiT.  This  transport  had  to  pass  a  wood  ot  a. 
little  distance  from  Rosenheim,  and  here  Liitzow 
posted  his  men,  disposing  them  in  two  divisions, 
one  of  whicii,  with  himself  at  their  heail,  should 
attack  the  enemy  on  the  flank,  whilst  the  other 
remained  closed  up  to  cover  the  rear.  During 
their  halt  in  the  thicket,  Kdnier,  who  acted  «a 
Lutzow's  adjutant,  employed  the  interval  of  leisure 
in  composing  his  celebrated  Sword-Song,  which  was 
found  in  his  pocket-book  after  his  death,  ami  Ims 
not  inaptly  been  likened  to  the  lay  of  the  dying 
•won.  On  the  enem)-'8  detachment  comiiig  up, 
it  proved  stronger  than  hod  been  anticipated, 
lut  it  ncvertlu'le&s  broke  and  fled  before  the 
Prussian  cavalrj',  who  pursued  them  acroiia  the 
plain  to  a  thicket  of  underwood.  Here  a  number 
of  their  sharp-shoott^rs  ensconced  theniselvei',  nnd 
for  a  time  galled  Lutzon-'s  troops  by  it  shower  of 
bullets.  One  of  these  passed  througii  the  neck  of 
Kiimer's  horse,  and  afterwards  the  iibdomen 
ond  Ijockbone  of  his  rider,  who  fell  moi-udly 
bounded.  He  wiv»  conveyed  at  once  by  his  c<jm- 
railns  to  a  nuiet  spot  in  the  wood,  and  assistance 
WM  procuretl,  but  lie  never  regained  conscionsnces 
after  receiving  llie  wound,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
expired.  He  had  met  the  death  which  of  all  other* 
he  had  vaunted  in  his  lyrics  as  the  most  to  be 
desire<l — that  of  a  solilier  in  the  arms  of  victory,  and 
in  defence  of  the  lilxrties  of  his  country.  Tliis 
«-cnt  took  place  in  the  gray  dawn  of  an  autumn 
morning,  on  the  26th  August  1«13.  His  body 
was  interred,  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  beneath 
lin  oak  on  the  roadside  near  the  village  of  Wobbeliu. 
The  tfimb  has  since  lieen  surrounded  by  a  wall  and 
:i  ■at  erected  to  his  memory,  the  Duke  of 

irg-Schwerin  making  a  present  of  the 
ci'.u.i'i  i.j  Kiinier's  family.  Here,  a  few  years 
later,  were  deposited  the  remains  of  Tlicodor's 
beloved  sister,  Kmmn,  and,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
those  of  his  father. 

Tims  prematurely  terminated,  ot  the  nge  of 
twfnly-two,  the  career  of  this  young  hero  whosi; 
patriotic  IjTics,  like  those  of  Slorilz  Amdt,  secni 
to  liavc  entwined  themselves  round  the  very  heart- 
■trinss  of  the  German  people.  Though  somewhat 
iiifcnor  in  sonorous  majesty  to  Tliomas  Campbell's 
warlike  odes,  they  pos*c»»  a  superiority  ovej  them 
fai  point  of  the  eamortneM  -with  which  every  line 


of  the  German  poet  is  animated.  Young,  brave, 
and  generous,  his  effusions  are  literally  the  ont- 
breathings  of  an  unselfish  and  gallant  spirit,  which 
disregards  every  danger,  and  counts  all  other  con- 
sidcmtions  as  dross  in  the  attainment  of  some  grand 
and  noble  end.  A  collection  of  his  martial  poems, 
under  the  title  of  Lcyer  uml  Schtrerdt  (Lyre  and 
Sword),  was  published  at  Berlin  the  year  following 
his  death.  Many  of  these,  including  '  My  Father- 
land,' '  The  Song  of  the  Black  Huntsmen,'  '  Lutzow's 
Wild  Chase,'  '  The  Battle-prayer.'  and  '  The  Sword 
Song'  are  well  known  to  the  English  public  through 
translations. 

One  of  Komer's  most  popular  songs,  is  'The 
Song  of  the  Sword,'  which  ho  wrote  only  two  hours 
before  the  engagement  in  which  he  was  shot.  He 
compares  his  sword  to  a  bride,  and  represents  it  as 
pleading  with  him  to  consummate  the  wedding. 
This  explains  the  allusion  in  the  following  poem 
by  Mrs  Hemans,  which  we  quote  as  a  graceful 
tribute  from  one  of  ourselves  to  the  memory  of  a 
noble  stranger. 

rOR  TlOt  DRATB-DAT  OF  THXODOR  KORXEE. 

A  long  for  the  death-day  of  the  brave, 

A  song  of  pride  I 
The  youth  went  aowa  to  a  hero's  grave. 

With  the  sword,  his  bride! 

He  went  with  his  noble  heart  unworn. 

And  pure,  and  high  ; 
An  eagle  stooping  from  clouds  of  mom. 

Only  to  die. 

He  went  with  the  lyre,  whose  lofty  tone. 

Beneath  his  hand, 
Hsid  thriir<l  to  thu  n-tnic  of  his  God  alone, 

And  his  fatherland. 

.\nd  with  all  his  glorious  feelings  yet 

In  their  day-spring's  glow, 
Like  a  southern  atrcniii  that  uo  frost  hath  met 

To  chain  its  flow ! 

A  song  fur  the  death-day  of  the  brave, 

A  »'>ug  of  jirido ! 
For  him  that  went  to  a  hero's  grave 

With  the  sword,  his  bride ! 

He  has  left  a  voice  in  hia  trumpet  lays 

To  turn  the  fight ; 
And  a  ajiirit  to  shine  through  the  af  tvr-days 

As  a  wateh-tirc's  Uglit ; 

.And  a  grief  in  his  father's  soul  to  rest 

'.MiiUt  all  high  tlioiiglit : 
And  a  memory  unto  his  uiothcr's  breast 

With  healing  fraught 

And  a  name  and  fame  above  the  blight 

Of  eartlily  l>re.itli ; 
Beautiful — )>eautiful  and  bright 

In  life  and  death  ! 

A  song  for  the  death-day  of  the  brave. 

A  song  of  pride ! 
For  him  that  went  to  n  hero's  grave 

With  the  iword,  his  brido  I 


UPCOTT,   THB   MANC8CRIPT-C0LLECT0R. 

In  a  work  of  this  nature,  it  would  be  impropor 
to  omit  reference  to  one  so  devoted  to  the  collection 
and  prcser\'ation  of  English  historical  curiotiitles 
OS  Wuliam  Upcott,  sometimes  styled  the  King  of 
Autograph-eoUtcton.     Ostensibly,   be    pursued    a 
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modest  career  in  life,  aa  under-librarian  of  the 
London  Institxition :  tlie  life  below  the  Burface 
eiliibited  him  aa  acting  under  the  Influence  of  a 
singular  instinct  for  the  acquisition  of  documents 
connected  with  English  history— one  of  those  aiils 
to  literature  whose  names  are  generally  seen  only 
in  foot-notes  or  in  sentences  of  prefaces,  while  the 
truth  is  that,  but  for  them,  the  efforts  and  the 
powers  of  the  most  accompliahcd  historians  would 
be  vain.  Upcott  was  bom  in  Oxfordshire  in  1779, 
and  was  set  up  originally  os  a  collector  by  his  god- 
father, Ozias  HuDiphrey,  the  eminent  portrnit- 
painter,  who  left  livni  Ma  correspondence.  With 
this  as  a  nucleus,  he  went  on  collecting  for  a  long 
•erica  of  yeare,  till,  in  18;J6,  his  collection  consisted 
of  thirty-two  thousand  letters  illustrated  by  three 
thousand  portraits,  the  value  of  the  whole  being 
estimated  by  himself  at  £10,000.  That  this  was 
not  an  extravagant  appraisement  may  now  be 
averred,  when  we  know  that,  after  large  portions 
of  the  collection  had  been  disposed  of,  a  mere 
remniint,  sold  by  auction  after  the  collector's  death, 
brought  £412,  i7«.  6d.  It  was  to  Upcott  that  the 
public  was  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  the 
manuscript  of  the  Diary  of  John  Evelyn,  a  valuable 
store  of  matter  regarding  English  familiar  life  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  Correspondence  of 
Henry,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  that  of  R-dph 
Tliorcsby,  were  also  published  from  the  originals  in 
Mr  Upcott's  collection. 

This  singular  enthusiast  spent  the  Inst  years  of 
hia  useful  and  unpretending  life  in  an  old  mansion 
in  the  Upper  Street  at  Ibliiigton,  which  he  quaintly 
denominated  Autoffraph  Cottage. 


NAVAL    ENGAGEMENT    OFF    FLAMBOROUGH 
HEAD,    SEPTEMBER   M,    1779. 

On  23d  September  1779,  a  serious  naval  engage- 
ment took  place  on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  H.iLS. 
Serapii  ana  Countess  of  Scarbonmgh  being  the  ships 
on  the  one  side,  and  a  squadron  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  celebrated  adventurer  Paul  Jones  on 
the  other.  It  was  a  time  of  embarrassment  in 
England,  Unexpected  dilficulties  and  disasters  had 
been  experienced  in  the  attempt  to  enforce  the 
loyalty  of  tlie  American  colonies.  Several  of  Eng- 
land's continental  neighbours  were  about  to  take 
advantage  of  her  weakness  to  declare  against  her. 
In  that  crisis  it  was  that  Jones  came  and  insulted 
the  coasts  of  Britain.  Driven  out  of  the  Firth  of 
Forth  by  a  strong  westerly  wind,  he  came  south- 
wards till  he  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Flam- 
borough  Head,  where  he  resolved  to  await  tlio 
Baltic  and  merchant  fleet,  expected  shortly  to 
arrive  there  on  its  homeward  voyage  under  the 
convoy  of  the  two  men-of-war  above  mentioned. 
About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  23d 
September,  Jones,  on  board  of  his  vessel  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard  (so  called  after  his  friend  Benjamin 
Franklin),  descried  the  fleet  in  question,  with  its 
escort,  advancing  north-north-east,  and  numbering 
forty-one  sail.    He  at  once  hoistca  the  signal  for  a 

fencral  chase,  on  perceiving  which  the  two  frigates 
ore  out  from  the  land  in  battle-array,  whilst  the 
merchant  vessels  crowded  all  sail  towards  shore, 
and  succeeded  in  gaining  shelter  beneath  the  guns 
of  Scarborough  Castle.  There  was  little  wind,  and, 
according  to  Jones's  own  accoimt,  it  was  nightfiill 
before  tne  Bon  Homme  Richard  could  come  up 
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with  the  Serapis,  when  an  engagement  witliin 
pistol-shot  commenced,  and  continued  at  that  dis- 
tance for  nearly  an  hour,  the  advantage  both  in 
point  of  nmnageableness  and  number  ofguns  being 
on  the  side  of  the  British  ship  ;  whilst  the  remain- 
ing vessels  of  Jones's  squadron,  from  some  inex- 
pbcable  cause,  kept  at  a  distance,  and  he  was 
obliged  for  a  long  time  to  maintain  single-handed 
a  contest  with  the  two  English  frigates.  The 
harvest-moon,  in  the  meantime,  rose  calm  and 
beautiful,  casting  its  silver  light  over  the  waters 
of  the  German  Ocean,  the  surface  of  which,  smooth 
OS  a  mirror,  bore  tlie  sqnadrons  engaged  in  deadly 
conflict.  Suddenly,  some  old  eightccn-pounders  on 
board  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  exploded  at  their 
first  discharge,  killing  and  wounding  many  of 
Jones's  sailors  ;  and  as  he  had  now  only  two  pieces 
of  cannon  on  the  quarter-deck  remaining  unsllenced, 
and  his  vessel  had  been  struck  by  several  shota 
below  the  water-level,  his  position  was  becoming 
very  critical.  Just  then,  while  he  n\n  CT«at 
danger  of  going  to  the  bottom,  the  bowsprit  of 
the  Serapis  came  athwart  the  poop  of  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard,  and  Jones,  with  his  own  hands, 
made  the  two  vessels  fast  in  that  position.  A 
dreadful  scene  at  close-quarters  then  ensuetl,  in 
which  Captain  Pearson,  the  British  commander, 
inflicted  signal  damage  by  his  artillerv  on  the  under 
part  of  hia  opponent  s  vessel,  whilst  his  ovra.  decks 
were  rendered  almost  untenable  by  the  hand- 
grenades  and  volleys  of  musketry  wMch,  on  their 
cannon  becoming  nnserviceable,  the  combatants  on 
boarxl  the  .Bon  Homme  Richard  discharged  with 
niiinlerous  efl'eet  For  a  long  time  the  latter  seemed 
decidedly  to  have  the  worst  of  the  contest,  and  on 
one  occasion  the  master-gunner,  believing  that 
Jones  and  the  lieutenant  were  killed,  and  himself 
left  as  the  officer  in  command,  rushed  up  to  the 
poop  to  haul  down  the  colours  in  the  hopelessness 
of  maintaining  any  longer  the  conflict.  But  the 
flagstaff  had  been  shot  away  at  the  commencement 
of  the  engagement,  and  he  could  only  make  hb 
intentions  known  by  calling  out  over  the  ship's 
side  for  quarter.  Captain  Pearson  then  hailed  to 
know  if  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  surrendered,  an 
interrogation  which  Jones  Immediately  answered 
in  the  negative,  and  the  fight  continued  to  rage. 
Meantime  the  Counleti  of  Hearhorowjh  had  been 
engaged  by  the  Fallot,  a  vessel  liclunglng  to  Jones's 
Biiuttdron,  and  after  a  short  conflict  had  sum^ndercd. 
The  Bon  Homme  Richard  was  thus  freed  from  the 
attacks  of  a  double  foe,  but  was  at  the  some  time 
nearly  brought  to  destruction  by  the  Alliance,  one 
of  its  companion-vessels,  which,  after  keeping  for 
a  long  time  at  a  distance,  advanced  to  the  scene 
of  action,  and  poured  in  several  broadsides,  most 
of  which  took  effect  on  her  own  ally  instead  of 
the  British  frigate.  At  last  the  goUing  fire  from 
the  shrouds  of  Jones's  ship  told  m.irkedly  in  the 
thinning  of  the  crew  of  the  Scrapie,  and  silencLog 
her  fire  ;  and  a  terrible  explosion  on  board  of  her, 
occasioned  by  a  young  soUor,  a  Scotchman,  it  is 
alleged,  who,  taking  his  stand  upon  the  extremo 
end  of  the  yard  of  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  dropped 
a  grenade  on  a  row  of  cartridges  on  the  main-deck 
of  the  Serapis,  spread  such  disaater  and  confusion 
that  Captain  Pearson  shortly  afterwards  struck 
his  colours  and  surrendered.  This  w.is  at  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  after  the  engagement  had  lasted 
for  upwards  of  four  hotm.    The  accounts  of  tJie 
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lORgos  on  both  sidta  are  very  contradictorj', 
but  Bccm  to  have  been  nearly  equal,  and  may 
tie  estimated  in  all  at  about  three  hundred 
killed  and  wounded.  Tlie  morning  following  the 
biittle  was  extremely  foggy,  and  on  examining  the 
linn  Homme  Richard,  she  was  found  to  have  sus- 
tained  such   dnmagc  that  it  was  impossible  she 
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conld  keep  longer  afloat.  With  all  expedition  her 
crew  nlmndoncd  her,  and  went  on  board  the  Strapit, 
of  which  Paul  Jones  took  the  command.  The  Bon 
Homme  Richard  sank  almost  immediately,  with  a 
large  simi  of  money  belonging  to  Jones,  and  many 
valuable  pajiers.  The  priie-ships  were  now  con- 
veyed by  him  to  the  Texcl,  a  proceeding  which 
lea  to  a  demand  being  mode  by  the  English  ambas- 
■ador  at  the  Hague  for  the  dehvery  of  the  captured 
TMSels,  and  the  surrender  of  Jones  himself  as  a 
pinxte.  This  application  to  the  Dutch  authorities  was 
ineffectual,  but  it  served  as  one  of  the  predisposing 
causes  of  the  war  which  not  long  afterwards  ensued 
with  England  After  remaining  for  a  while  at  the 
Tciel,  the  Serapit  was  taken  to  the  port  of  L'Orient, 
in  France,  where  she  appears  subsequently  to  have 
been  disarmed  and  broken  up^hilst  the  Counlat  of 
Scarborough  was  conveyed  to  Dnnkirk.  Meantime, 
Jones  proceeded  to  France,  with  the  view  of  arrang- 
ing as  to  his  future  movements ;  but  before  quitting 
Texcl,  he  returned  to  Captain  Pcaraon  his  sword, 
in  recognition,  as  he  says,  of  the  bravery  which 
he  had  displayed  on  board  the  Serapit.  Pearson's 
coontrymcn  seem  to  have  entertained  the  same 
estimate  of  his  merits,  as,  on  his  subsequent  return 
to  England,  he  was  received  with  creat  distinction, 
was  kuiglitcd  by  Gteorge  III.,  and  presented  with 
a  sen'ice  of  plate  and  the  freedom  of  their  corpor- 
ations, by  those  boroughs  on  the  east  coast  which 
lay  near  the  scene  of  the  naval  engagement.  In 
France,  honours  no  less  flattering  were  bestowed 
on  Pa>il  Jones.  At  the  opera  and  all  public  pliiceis 
hii  received  cntlnutiastic  ovations,  and  Louis  XVI. 
presented  him  with  a  gold-hilted  sword,  on  which 
WM  engraved,  '  ViTtdwxti  rnaru  Liidoviciu  XVI. 
rtmufurator  ttrenuo  tnWW  (From  Louis  XVL, 
in  reoognition  of  the  services  of  the  brave  moin- 
teiner  of  the  privileges  of  the  sea). 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  true  name  of  Paul 
Joaea  was  John  I'aul,  and  that  he  mode  the  change 
probably  at  the  time  when  he  entered  the  Ameri- 
can service.  His  career  was  alt<.)gether  a  most 
■isgnlar  one,  presenting  phases   to  the  full  at 


romantic  aa  any  of  those  undergone  by  a  hero  of 
fiction.  The  son  of  a  small  fanner  near  Dumfries, 
we  find  him  manifesting  from  his  boyhood  a  strong 
predilection  for  the  sea,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve 
commencing  life  as  a  cabin-boy,  on  board  the 
Friendihip  of  Whitehaven,  tnuLing  to  Viiginia. 
After  completing  his  apprenticeship,  he  made 
several  voyages  in  connection  with  the  slave-trade 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  rose  to  the  position  of 
master.  He  speedily,  however,  it  is  said,  con- 
ceived a  disgnst  to  the  traffic,  and  abandoned  it 
Wo  find  him,  about  1775,  accepting  a  commission 
in  the  American  navy,  then  newly  formed  in  oppo- 
eition  to  that  of  Britain.  What  inspired  Paul  with 
such  feelings  of  rancour  against  his  native  country, 
cannot  now  be  ascertained  j  but  to  the  end  of  his 
life  he  seemed  to  retain  undiminished  the  most 
implacable  resentment  towards  the  British  nation. 
The  cause  of  the  colonies  against  the  mother- 
coimtry,  now  generally  admitted  to  have  been  a 
just  one,  was  adopted  by  him  with  the  utmost 
enthusiasm,  and  certainly  lie  contrived  to  inflict  a 
considerable  amount  of  damage  on  British  shipping 
in  the  course  of  his  cruises. 

To  the  British  nation,  and  to  Scotchmen  more  espe- 
cially, the  name  of  Paul  Jones  has  heretofore  only 
been  suggestive  of  a  daring  pirate  or  lawless  adven- 
turer. He  appears,  in  reality,  to  have  been  a  sincere 
and  enthusiastic  partisan  of  the  cause  of  the  colonist*, 
many  of  whom  were  as  much  natives  of  Britain  as 
himselfj  and  yet  have  never  been  specially  blamed 
for  their  partisanship.  In  personal  respecti,  he 
was  a  gallant  and  resolute  man,  of  romantically 
chivalrous  feelings,  and  superior  to  everything  like 
a  mean  or  shabby  action.  It  ia  particularly  pleasant 
to  remark  his  disinterestedness  in  restoring,  m  after- 
years,  to  the  Countess  of  Selkirk,  the  family-plate 
which  the  necessity  of  satisfying  his  men  had  com- 

Selle<l  him  to  deprive  her  of,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
caccnt  on  the  Scottish  coast,  and  for  which  he 
paid  them  the  value  out  of  his  own  resources.  The 
letters  addressed  by  him  on  this  subject  to  the 
countess  and  her  husband,  do  great  credit  both  to 
his  generosity  ond  abilities  in  point  of  literary 
composition.  By  the  Americans,  Admiral  Paiil 
Jones  is  regarded  as  one  of  theix  most  distinguished 
naval  celebrities. 


UONET  THAT  CAHE  IN  THE  DABE. 

Tlie  followin<j  simply-told  narrative,  though  not 
so  very  wonderful  as  to  shock  our  credulity,  con- 
tiiins  a  pleasing  spice  of  mystery,  from  its  want  of 
a  direct  explanation.  It  was  fonml,  imder  the  date 
of  September  23,  1673,  in  an  old  memorandum- 
book,  that  had  belonjred  to  a  certain  Paul  Bowes, 
Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple.  A  little  more  than  a 
Inmdred  years  later,  in  17b3,  the  book,  and  one  of 
the  mysteriously-found  pieces  of  money,  was  in  the 
pos.^ssion  of  an^sex  gentleman,a  lineal  descendant 
of  the  fortunate  Mr  Bowes. 

'About  the  ycjir  1658,  after  I  h;id  been  some 
years  settled  in  the  Middle  Temple,  in  a  chamber 
in  Elm  Court,  up  three  pair  of  stain,  one  night  as 
I  c^me  into  the  chamber,  in  the  dark,  I  went  into 
my  study,  in  the  dark,  to  lay  down  my  gloves, 
upon  the  table  in  my  study,  for  I  then,  being  my 
ovm  man,  placed  my  things  in  their  certain  places, 
that  I  could  go  \o  them  in  the  dork  ;  and  as  I  laid 
volJ  glovca  down,  I  felt  under  my  hand  a  piece  of 
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money,  which  1  then  s«ppc(M«l,  by  feeling,  to  be  a 
ehilling ;  but  when  I  had  bghi,  I  fouml  it  a  twenty- 
lihilling  piece  of  gold.  I  <ud  a  little  reflect  how  it 
might  come  there,  yet  could  not  catisfy  my  own 
thoughts,  for  I  had  no  client  then,  it  being  dereral 
yean  before  I  was  calloi  to  the  bar,  and  I  ha<l  few 
visiton  that  could  drop  it  there,  and  no  friends  in 
town  that  might  designedly  lay  it  there  as  a  bait, 
to  encourage  me  at  ray  studies  ;  and  although  I 
was  the  master  of  some  gold,  yet  I  had  so  few 
pieces,  I  well  knew  it  was  none  of  my  number  ; 
but,  however,  this  being  the  first  time  I  found 
gold,  I  supposed  it  left  there  by  some  means  I 
could  not  guess  at  About  three  weeks  after, 
coming  again  into  my  chamber  in  tlie  dark,  and 
laying  down  my  glovee  at  the  same  place  in  my 
study,  I  felt  under  my  hand  a  piece  of  monev, 
which  also  proved  a  twenty-shilling  piece  of  golJ  ; 
this  moved  me  to  further  consideration  ;  but,  after 
all  my  thoughtfolness,  I  could  not  imagine  any 

Frobable  way  how  the  gold  could  come  there,  but 
do  not  remember  that  1  ever  found  any,  when  I 
went  with  those  expectations  and  desires.  About 
a  month  after  the  second  time,  coming  into  my 
chamber,  in  the  dark,  and  laying  down  my  gloves 
upon  the  same  place,  on  the  table  in  my  stud^,  I 
found  two  pieces  of  money  under  my  hand,  which, 
after  I  had  lighted  my  candle,  I  found  to  be  two 
twenty-sliilling  pieces ;  anil,  about  the  distance  of 
six  weeks  after,  m  the  same  i>lace,  and  in  the  dark, 
I  found  another  piece  of  gold,  and  this  about  the 
distance  of  a  month,  or  five  or  six  weeks.  I  several 
times  after,  at  the  same  place,  and  always  in  the 
dork,  found  twenty-shilling  jueccs  of  gold  ;  at 
lengtli,  being  with  my  cousin  Langton,  grandmother 
til  my  coiuin  Susan  Bkipwith,  lately  married  to 
Sir  John  Williams,  I  told  her  this  story,  and  I  do 
not  remember  that  I  ever  found  any  gold  there 
after,  although  I  ke])t  that  chamber  above  two 
years  longer,  before  I  sold  it  to  Mr  Anthony 
Welilon,  wlio  now  hath  it  (thw  being  2M  September 
1673).  Thus  I  have,  to  the  licst  of  my  remem- 
brance, truly  stated  this  fact,  but  could  never  know, 
or  have  any  probable  conjecture,  how  that  gold  was 
laid  there. 

The  relationship  that  existed  between  cousin 
Longton  and  cousin  Skipwith  does  not  seem  very 
clear,  according  to  our  modem  mclho<l  of  reckoning 
kindre<l ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that,  in  former 
times,  the  title  of  cousin  was  given  to  any  collateral 
relative  more  remote  than  a  brother  or  sister.  Prob- 
ably, coiuin  Langton  was  Mr  Bowe-Va  grandmother 
as  well  as  Miss  Skipwith's,  and,  if  she  likc<l,  could 
Lave  solved  the  mystery.  For  tlie  writer  has  known 
more  than  one  instance  of  benevolent  old  ladies 
making  jiresents  of  money  to  young  relatives,  in  a 
•imilany  stealthy  and  eccentric  manner. 
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St  Rustietu  or  Rotiri,  bishop  of  Auvcrgne,  6th  century. 
8t  Chunintil  or  ('onnlil.  pricat  and  minionarjr.  St  Oernicr 
or  Ucn-iiin-r,  abbot,  OSg.  8t  Ocrard,  bishop  of  Choosd, 
martyr,  1U4S. 

Born Sharon  Tumor,  historian,  1768,  London. 

i>.W.— rcpin,  luuK  of  Frauoe,  7«S ;  Michncl  III., 
Qreek  eiupcror,  OMiuxiuatcJ,  HOT;  I'opo  luuoccut  II., 
1143 :  Williaio  of  W^kehun,  ioundu  ot  Wiocbeswr 
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School,  1404,  South  Wallham:  Samiul  Batler,  aslhor  of 
Huiibmt,  1680,  London;  Henr;,  Viscount  Qardinge^ 
goTemor-geDetml  and  commander  in  India,  IS^fi,  South 
Fork,  near  Tunbridge, 

iht  ^tast  of  Jngatbrring. 

VHierever,  throughout  the  earth,  there  is  such  a 
thing  aa  a  formal  harvest,  there  also  appean  an 
inclination  to  mark  it  with  a  festive  celebration. 
The  wonder,  the  gratitude,  the  piety  felt  towards 
the  great  Author  of  nature,  when  it  is  brought 
before  us  that,  once  more,  as  it  has  ever  been,  the 
ripening  of  a  few  varieties  of  grass  has  furnished 
food  for  earth's  teeming  millions,  insure  that  there 
sbonld  every  where  oe  some  sort  of  feast  of 
ingathering.  In  England,  this  festival  passes 
generally  under  the  endeajed  name  of  Harvest- 
Mome.  In  Scotland,  where  that  term  is  unknown, 
the  festival  is  liailed  under  the  name  of  the  Kim. 
In  the  north  of  England,  its  ordinary  designation  is 
the  Mell-Supper.  And  there  are  perhaps  other 
local  names.  But  every  where  there  is  a  thankful 
joy,  a  feeling  which  pervades  all  ranks  and  condi- 
tions of  the  rural  people,  and  for  once  in  the  year 
brings  all  upon  a  level.  The  servant  sympathises 
with  the  success  of  his  master  in  the  great  ial>oun 
of  the  year.  The  employer  looks  kindly  down 
U|xin  his  toiling  sen'ants,  and  feels  it  but  due  to 
them  that  they  should  have  a  banquet  furnished 
out  of  the  abundance  which  God  has  given  him — 
one  in  which  he  and  his  family  should  join  them, 
all  conventional  distinctions  sinking  under  the 
overpowering  gush  of  natural,  and,  it  may  be 
added,  religious  feeUng,  which  so  well  befits  the 
time. 

Most  of  our  old  harvest-customs  were  connected 
with  the  ingathering  of  the  crops,  but  some  of  them 
began  with  the  commencement  of  harvest-work. 
Thus,  in  the  southern  cotmties,  it  was  customoiy 
for  the  labourers  to  elect,  from  among  themselves, 
a  leader,  whom  they  denominated  their  '  lord."  To 
him  all  the  rest  were  required  to  give  precedence, 
and  to  leave  all  transactions  re-specting  their  work. 
He  made  the  terms  with  the  fanners  for  mowing, 
fur  reaping,  and  for  all  tiie  rest  of  the  harvest- 
work  ;  no  took  the  lead  with  the  scythe,  with  the 
sickle,  and  on  the  'carrjing  days ;'  he  was  to  be 
the  first  to  eat,  and  the  limt  to  drink,  at  all  their 
refrciihments  ;  his  mandate  was  to  be  law  to  all  the 
rest,  who  were  bound  to  address  him  aa  '  My  Lord,' 
and  to  shew  him  oil  due  honour  and  respect.  Dis- 
obedience in  any  of  these  particulars  was  punished 
by  imposing  fines  according  to  a  scale  previously 
agreed  on  Dy  'the  lord'  and  all  his  vauals.  In 
some  instances,  if  any  of  his  men  swore  or  told  a 
lie  in  his  presence,  a  fine  was  inflicted.  In  Buck- 
inghamshire and  other  counties,  '  a  laily '  was 
elected  as  well  as  'a  lord,'  wliich  often  added  much 
merriment  to  the  harvest-season.  For,  while  the 
Indy  wai  to  receive  all  honours  due  to  the  lord 
from  the  rest  of  the  labourers,  he  (for  the  lady 
was  one  of  the  workmen)  was  required  to  pass  it 
on  to  the  lord.  For  instance,  at  drinking-time, 
the  vassals  were  to  give  the  horn  first  to  the  ladv, 
who  passed  it  to  the  lord,  and  when  he  had  drunk, 
iht  drank  next,  and  then  the  others  indiscriminately. 
Every  departure  from  tliis  rule  incurred  a  fine. 
The  "blunders  wliich  led  to  fines,  of  course,  were 
frequent,  and  produced  great  menimeat. 
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In  the  old  simple  days  of  England,  before  the 
natural  feelings  of  the  people  had  been  checked 
and  chilled  off  by  Puritanism  in  the  first  place, 
and  what  may  be  called  gross  Commercialism  in 
the  second,  the  haxrest-homo  was  such  a  scene  as 
Horace's  friends  might  have  expected  to  see  at  hia 
Sabine  farm,  or  TheocritTis  described  in  his  IdylU. 
Perhaps  it  really  was  the  vciy  same  scene  which 
was  presented  in  ancient  time-s.  The  main  last  cut 
was  brought  home  in  its  wagon — calW  the  ITod: 
Cart — surmounted  by  a  figure  formed  of  a  sheaf 
with  gay  dressings — a  presumable  representation 
of  the  goddess  Ceres — while  a  pipe  and  tabor  went 
merrily  sounding  in  front,  and  the  reapers  tripped 
around  in  a  hond-in-hand  ring,  singing  appiiipnate 
Bongs,  or  simply  by  shouts  and  cries  giving  veut  to 
the  excitement  of  the  day. 

'Harvest-home,  harvost-honie, 
Wc  have  plouglied,  we  have  sowed, 
We  liave  reaped,  we  have  mowed. 
We  have  brought  home  every  load. 
Hip,  hip,  hi]),  harvest-home ! ' 
So  they  song  or  shouted.    In  Lincolnshire  and 
Other  districts,  hond-bclls  were  carried  by  those 
riding  on  the  last  load,  and  the  following  rhymes 
were  sung ; 

'  The  boughs  do  shake,  and  the  bells  do  ring, 
So  merrily  comes  our  harvest  in. 
Our  harvest  in,  our  harvest  in. 
So  merrily  comes  our  lmr>TBt  in ! 
Hurrah!' 

Troops  of  village  children,  who  bad  contributed 
in  various  ways  to  the  great  labour,  joined  the 
throng,  Bolaceil  with  plum-cake  in  requital  of  their 
little  scrvicea  Sometimes,  the  image  on  the  cart, 
instead  of  being  a  mere  dressed-up  bundle  of  grain, 
was  a  pretty  girl  of  the  reaping-band,  ciowni-il 
with  flower.<i,  and  hailed  as  the  Muiden.  Of  this 
we  have  a  description  in  a  ballad  of  Bloomfield'a  : 

*  Home  came  the  jovial  Hockey  load, 
Last  of  the  whole  year's  crop. 
And  Grace  among  the  green  boughs  rotle. 
Right  plump  u{>ou  the  top. 

This  way  and  that  the  w.igon  reeled. 

And  never  queen  rode  higher  j 
Her  cheeks  were  coloured  in  the  field, 

And  ours  before  the  fire.' 

In  some  provinces — we  may  instance  Buckingham- 
chire — it  was  a  favourite  jiractical  joke  to  lay  tin 
nmbtucode  at  some  place  where  a  high  bank  ur  a 
tre«  gave  opportunity,  and  drench  the  hock-curt 
ptuty  with  water.  Great  was  the  merriment,  when 
this  was  cleverly  and  effectively  done,  the  riders 
laughing,  while  they  shook  themselves,  as  merrily 
M  the  rest.  Under  all  the  rustic  jocosities  of  the 
occasion,  there  seemed  a  basis  of  pagan  custom  ; 
btit  it  was  snch  as  not  to  excluae  a  Christian 
sympathy.  Indeed,  the  harvest-homo  of  Old 
England  was  obviously  and  lievond  question  a 
piece  of  natural  religion,  on  ebullition  of  jocund 
^titude  to  the  divine  source  of  all  earthly  bless- 
ing*. 

Hemck  describes  the  harvest-home  of  hia  epoch 
fthe  earlier  half  of  the  seventeenth  century)  %vith 
Lis  usual  felicity  of  expression. 

'  Come,  soni  of  summer,  by  whoso  toile 
Wo  are  tlic  Ixirds  of  wine  and  oile  ; 
By  whose  tough  Ut>oun,  and  rough  bands, 
We  rip  up  fint,  theo  reap  our  lands, 


Crown'd  with  the  cares  of  come,  now  come, 

And,  to  the  pipe,  sing  h.irvcst-home. 

Gome  forth,  my  Lonl,  and  sec  the  cart, 

Drcst  up  with  all  the  country  art. 

See  here  a  maukin,  there  a  sheet 

As  spotlesse  pure  as  it  is  sweet  : 

The  horses,  mares,  and  frisking  fillies, 

Clwl.  nil,  in  hnnen,  white  as  lillies. 

The  hiirvest  swaiiiea  and  wenches  bound 

For  joy,  to  see  the  hix-k-cart  crown'd. 

About  the  cart  heare  how  the  rout 

Of  rural  younglings  raise  the  about ; 

I'resaing  before,  some  coming  after. 

Those  with  a  shout,  and  these  with  laughter. 

Some  blesse  the  cirt ;  some  kissc  the  sheaves ; 

Some  prank  them  up  with  oaken  leaves  : 

Rome  crosic  the  till-horse  ;  some  with  great 

Devotion  atroak  the  home-home  wheat  : 

While  other  niaticks,  lessc  attent 

To  prayers  than  to  merrjTncnt, 

Eun  after  with  their  breeches  rent 

WeU.  on,  bravo  boycs,  to  your  Lord's  hearth 

Glitt'rini;  with  fire,  where,  for  your  mirth. 

You  ahaU  sec  first  the  large  and  chcefe 

Foundation  of  your  feast,  fat  beefe : 

With  upper  stories,  mutton,  veale. 

And  bacon,  which  makes  full  the  meale ; 

With  sev'rall  diahca  standing  by. 

As  here  a  custard,  there  a  pie. 

And  here  all-tcmptiug  fnmientie. 

And  for  to  make  the  nierrie  cheere 

If  smirking  wine  he  wanting  here. 

There 's  that  which  drowns  all  care,  stout  beere^ 

Which  freely  drink  to  your  Lonl's  health, 

Tlion  to  the  ploiiah,  the  commonwealth  ; 

Xext  to  your  flailes,  your  fauos,  your  fatts. 

Then  to  the  maids  vriih  whuaten  hats  ; 

To  the  roin;h  sickle,  and  the  crookt  sythe 

Drink,  froUick,  Iwyes,  till  all  be  biythe. 

Feed  and  grow  fat,  and  as  ye  eat. 

Be  mindiull  that  the  lab'ring  neat. 

As  you,  m.ty  have  their  full  of  meat ; 

And  know,  besides,  ye  must  revoke 

The  patient  oxe  unto  the  yuke. 

And  all  goe  back  uuto  the  plough 

And  harrow,  though  they  're  bnng'd  up  now. 

And,  yon  must  know,  your  Lord's  word 's  true. 

Feed  him  ye  must,  whose  food  fils  yoiu 

And  that  this  pleasure  is  like  rainc. 

Not  sent  ye  for  to  drowne  your  poine. 

But  for  to  make  it  spring  againe.' 

In  the  north,  there  seem  to  have  been  some 
dilFerences  in  the  observance.  It  was  common 
there  for  the  reapers,  on  tho  last  day  of  their 
business,  to  have  a  contention  for  superiority  in 
quickness  of  dispatch,  groups  of  three  or  four 
tidting  each  a  ridge,  and  striving  which  should 
soonest  get  to  its  termination.  In  Scotland,  this 
w.Ts  called  a  kcmpin/j,  which  simply  means  a 
striving.  In  the  north  of  England,  it  was  u  nuU, 
which,  I  suspect,  means  the  some  thing  (from  Fr. 
vxilie).  As  the  reapers  went  on  during  the  lost 
day,  they  took  care  to  leave  a  good  handful  of  the 
grain  uncut,  but  laid  down  flat,  and  covered  over  ; 
and,  when  the  field  was  done,  the  'bonniest  lass' 
was  allowed  to  cut  this  final  handful,  which  was 
presently  dressed  up  with  various  sewings,  tyings, 
and  trimmings,  like  a  doll,  and  hailed  as  a  Cum 
Baby.  It  was  brought  home  in  triumph,  with 
mnsio  of  fiddles  and  bagpipes,  was  set  up  con- 
spicuously that  night  at  sup[>er,  and  was  usually 
preserved  in  the  fanner's  parlour  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year.    The  bonny  loss  who  cut  this  haudftd 
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of  crain,  waa  deemed  tlie  Har'iit  Qxutn.  In  Hert^ 
forJshire,  and  probably  other  districts  of  England, 
there  was  the  same  custom  of  reserving  a  final 
handful ;  but  it  was  tied  up  and  erected,  under  the 
name  of  a  Afare,  and  the  reapers  then,  one  after 
another,  threw  their  gicklce  at  it,  to  cut  it  down. 
The  Buccefwful  individual  called  out :  '  I  have 
her!'     'What  have  youf  cried  the  rest      'A 


mare,  a  mare,  a  marc  ! '  he  replied.  '  What  will 
you  do  with  her?'  was  then  asked.  'We'll 
send  her  to  John  Snooks,'  or  whatever  other 
name,  referring  to  some  neighbouring  fanner 
who  had  not  yet  got  all  his  grain  cut  down. 

This  piece  of  rustic  pleasantry  was  cftlli><l  Cryin/} 
the  Mare.  It  is  very  curious  to  learn,  that  tncrc 
used  to  be  a  similar  practice  in  bo  temote  a  district 


I 


r 


BABVE9T-nO] 


■s  the  Isle  of  Skye.  A  farmer  having  theje  got  his 
harvest  completed,  the  lost  cut  handful  was  sent, 
under  the  name  of  GoMir  lUuicagh  (the  Cripple 
Goat),  to  the  next  farmer  who  was  elill  at  work 
upon  his  cropjs  it  being  of  course  necessaiy  for  the 
bearer  to  lake  some  care  tliat,  on  delivery,  he 
should  be  able  instantly  to  take  to  his  heels,  and 
escape  the  punishment  otherwise  sure  to  b"fi\ll  hira. 
378 


The  custom  of  Crying  Die  Man  is  more  pattl- 
cnlarly  described  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Hortshome,  in 
his  Salnpia  Antiqfta  (p.  498).  '  When  n  farmer  hiu 
cndetl  his  reaping,  and  the  woo<len  bottle  is  pasting 
merrily  round,  the  rejipers  form  themselves  into 
two  bimd.s,  and  commence  the  following  dialogue 
in  loud  shouts,  or  rather  in  a  kind  of  cbaat  at  tlis 
utmost  pitch  of  their  voice.    First  bond:  /  hint 
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^r,  /  have  lur,  I  have  her  I  (Every  Bcntence  is 
repeated  three  times.)  Second :  Tf^h<tt  hast  (hu  ? 
What  hast  thee  1  IVhat  Juut  thte  1  First :  A  mare, 
a  mare,  a  mare  I  Second  :  Whote  i»  her  7  Whou  is 
her?  ffliote  it  her?  First:  A.  B.'9  (naming  their 
maater,  whose  com  is  all  cut.  Second  :  Ji'lure  shall 
wt  $end  her  t  lie.  Fint :  To  C,  D.  (naming  some 
neiglibouT  whose  com  is  ilill  standing).  And  the 
whole  concludes  with  a  joyous  shout  of  both  bands 
uiiiteil, 

•  In  the  south-eastern  part  of  Shropshire,  the  cere- 
mony is  performed  with  a  slight  variation.  The 
la«t  few  etalks  of  the  wheat  are  left  standing  ;  nil 
the  reapers  tlirow  their  sickles,  and  he  who  cuts  it 
off,  cries  :  "  /  have  her,  I  have  her,  I  have  her  I"  on 
which  the  rustic  mirth  begins  ;  and  it  is  practised 
in  a  manner  very  similar  in  Devonshire.  The 
latest  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood,  whose  reapers 
therefore  cannot  send  her  to  any  other  person,  is 
said  to  keep  her  all  the  winter.  This  rural  ceremony, 
which  is  fast  wearing  away,  evidently  refers  to  the 
time  when,  our  county  lying  all  open  in  common 
fields,  and  the  com  consequently  exposed  to  the 
depredations  of  the  wild  mares,  the  season  at  which 
it  was  secured  from  their  ravages  was  a  time  of 
t^oicing,  and  of  exulting  over  a  tanlier  neighbour.' 

Mr  Bray  doscril>cs  the  same  custom  as  practised 
in  Devonshire,  and  the  chief  peculiarity  in  that 
Instance  is,  that  the  last  handful  of  the  standing 
grain  is  called  the  Nack.  On  this  being  cut,  the 
reapers  assemble  round  it,  calling  at  tne  top  of 
their  voices, '  Araack,  aniock,  arnack  !  we  havc'n, 
we  have'n,  we  have'n,'  and  the  firkin  is  then  hande<l 
Twund  ;  after  which  the  party  goes  home  dancing 
and  shouting.  Mr  Bray  considers  it  a  relic  of 
Dniidism,  but,  as  it  appears  to  us,  without  any 
good  reason.  He  also  indulges  in  some  needlessly 
profound  speculations  regarding  the  meaning  of 
the  words  used.  '  Amack  appears  to  us  as  simply 
'Our  nag,'  on  idea  very  nearly  corresponding  to 
'the  Mare  ;'  and  'we  have'n'  seems  to  bo  merely 
'  we  have  him.' 

In  the  evening  of  harvest-home,  the  supper  takes 
place  in  the  bam,  or  some  other  suitable  place,  the 
master  and  mistress  generally  presiding.  This 
feast  is  always  composed  of  substantial  viands,  with 
on  abundance  of  good  ale,  and  human  nature 
insures  that  it  should  be  a  scene  of  intense  enjoy- 
ment Some  one,  with  better  voice  than  his 
neighbours,  leads  off  a  song  of  thanks  to  the  host 
and  hostess,  in  something  like  the  following  strain  : 

Here '»  a  health  to  our  master, 

Tbo  lord  of  tbo  feast ; 
Qod  blpsa  his  endeavours. 

And  send  him  increase  I 

May  prosper  his  crops,  boys. 

And  we  reop  next  year ; 
Here  'i  our  master's  good  health,  boys. 

Come,  driuk  off  your  beer  ! 

Kow  harvest  is  ended. 

And  sup[>rr  is  past ; 
Here  'a  our  miatrcsa's  health,  boys. 

Come,  drink  a  full  glosi. 

For  she  *s  a  good  woman, 

Prf)vide«  ua  good  cheer; 
Here 's  your  mistress's  good  health,  boy>, 

Come,  drink  off  ycr  Deer  t 


One  of  the  rustic  assemblage,  being  chosen  to 
Oct  OS  '  lord,'  goes  out,  puU  on  a  sort  of  disguise, 
and  comes  in  again,  crying  in  a  prolonged  note, 
Lar-geu  I  He  and  some  companions  then  go  altout 
with  a  plate  among  the  company,  and  collect  a  little 
money  with  a  view  to  further  regalements  at  the 
village  ale-house.  With  these,  protracted  usually 
to  a  late  hour,  the  harvest-feast  ends. 

In  Scotland,  under  the  name  of  the  Kim  or 
Kim  Supper  (supposed  to  be  from  the  churn  of 
cream  usually  presented  on  the  occasion),  harvest- 
home  ends  in  like  manner.  The  description  of  the 
feast  given  by  Gruhamc,  in  his  Britiih  Georgict, 
includes  all  the  cbaracteristic  features  : 

'  The  fields  are  swept,  a  tranquil  silence  reigns, 
And  pause  of  rural  labour,  for  and  near. 
Deep  is  the  morning's  hush  ;  from  gr.ingc  to  grange 
JUsponsive  cock-crovrs,  in  the  distance  heard. 
Distinct  as  if  at  hand,  soothe  the  pleased  ear ; 
And  oft,  at  intervals,  the  fl.ail,  remote. 
Sends  faintly  through  the  air  its  deafened  sound. 

Bright  now  the  shortening  day,  and  blithe  its  close. 
When  to  the  Kirn  the  neighbours,  olil  and  young. 
Come  droppinc  in  to  abaro  the  well-earned  feast. 
The  smith  aside  his  ponderous  sledge  has  thrown, 
Raked  up  his  fire,  and  cooled  the  hissios  brood. 
His  sluice  the  miller  shuts  ;  and  from  ue  bam 
The  threshers  hie,  to  don  their  Sunday  coats. 
Simply  adorned,  with  ribands,  blue  and  pink. 
Bound  round  their  braided  hair,  the  lasses  trip 
To  grace  the  feast,  which  now  is  smoking  ranged 
C>ii  tables  of  all  ahajK,  and  si;:c,  and  height. 
Joined  awkwanlly,  yet  to  the  crowded  guests 
A  seemly  joyous  show,  all  loaded  well : 
But  chief,  nt  the  bnard-heod,  the  haggis  round 
Attracts  all  eyes,  ami  even  the  woodman's  oraoo 
Prunes  of  its  wonted  length.    With  eager  knife. 
The  quivering  globe  he  then  prepares  to  broach  ; 
While  for  her  gown  some  ancient  matron  quakes, 
Her  gown  of  silken  woof,  all  figured  thick 
With  roees  white,  far  larger  than  the  life. 
On  azure  ground— her  griuinam'a  wedding-garb. 
Old  as  that  year  when  ^hcriffmuir  was  foutjht. 
Old  tales  are  told,  and  well-known  jests  ntiound. 
Which  laughter  meets  holf-way  on  ancient  friends, 
Kor,  Uke  the  worldling,  spurns  because  threadbare. 

Wlicn  ended  the  repast,  and  board  and  bench 
Vanish  Uke  thon^^lit,  by  many  hands  rcmovul. 
Up  strikes  the  fiddle  ;  quick  upon  the  floor 
The  youths  lead  out  the  half-reluctant  maids. 
Bashful  at  first,  and  doming  through  the  revia 
With  timid  steps,  till,  Viy  the  music  cliecred, 
With  free  and  airy  step,  they  Iwimd  along, 
Tiien  deftly  wheel,  ana  to  their  partner's  facr. 
Turning  this  side,  now  that,  with  varying  step. 
Sometimes  two  ancient  couples  o'er  the  floor. 
Skim  through  •  reel,  and  thmk  of  youthful  ycara 

Meanwhile  the  frothing  bickers,*  soon  oa  filled. 
Are  drained,  and  to  the  gauntrera  t  oft  return. 
Where  gotaiija  sit,  unmindful  of  the  dance. 
Salubrious  beverage  I    Were  thy  sterling  worth 
But  duly  prized,  no  more  the  alembic  vast 
Would,  like  some  dire  volcano,  vomit  forth 
Its  floods  of  liquid  fire,  and  far  and  wide 
Lay  waste  the  laud  ;  no  more  the  fruitful  boon 
Of  twice  ten  shrievedoms,  into  iHjiwn  turned. 
Would  taint  the  very  life-Mood  nf  the  piKir, 
ShrivGlliDg  their  heajt-sttinga  like  a  burning  scroll.' 

•  Boaken. 

f  Wooden  bames  on  which  beer  esaks  are  set 
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Such  was  formerly  the  method  of  condtictiiig  the 
harvest-feast ;  and  in  Bome  instances  it  is  still 
conducted  much  in  the  same  manner,  but  there  is 
a  growing  tendency  in  the  present  day,  to  abolish 
this  method  and  substitute  in  its  place  a  jjeneral 
harvest-festival  for  the  whole  parisli,  to  which  all 
the  formers  are  expected  to  contribute,  and  which 
their  labourers  may  freely  attend.  This  festival  is 
usually  commenced  with  a  special  service  in  the 
church,  followed  by  a  dinner  in  a  tent,  or  in  some 
building  safEciently  large,  and  continued  with 
rural  sports ;  and  sometimes  inclutiing  a  tea- 
drinking  for  the  women.  But  tliis  parochial 
gathering  is  destitute  of  one  important  element  in 
tlie  harvest-supper.  It  is  of  too  general  a  character. 
It  pro\'idc3  no  particular  means  for  attaching  the 
labourera  to  their  respective  masters.  If  a  labourer 
have  any  unpleasant  feeling  towards  his  master,  or 
is  conscious  of  neglecting  his  duty,  or  that  his 
conduct  has  been  offensive  towards  his  master,  he 
will  feci  ashamed  of  going  to  his  house  to  partake 
of  his  hospital  itv,  but  ne  will  attend  without 
scruple  a  general  feast  provkled  by  many  con- 
tributors, because  he  will  feel  under  no  8])ccial 
oblipitioa  to  his  oven  master.  But  if  the  feast  be 
solely  provided  by  his  master,  if  he  receive  au 
invitation  from  him,  if  he  finds  himself  welcomed 
to  his  house,  nit,'!  with  him  at  his  table,  is  encouraged 
to  enjoy  himself,  is  allowed  to  converse  freely  with 
him,  and  treated  by  him  with  kindness  and  conli- 
alitv,  his  prejudices  and  asperities  will  be  dispolletl, 
and  mutual  good-will  and  attachment  established. 
The  hospitality  of  the  old-fashioned  harvest-supper, 
and  other  similar  agricultural  feasts,  was  a  bond  of 
union  between  the  farmer  and  his  work-people  of 
inestimable  value.  Tiie  only  objection  alleged 
against  such  a  feast,  is  that  it  often  leads  to 
intemperance.  So  would  the  har\-est-festival,  were 
not  regulations  adopted  to  prevent  it.  If  siniilur 
regulations  were  applied  to  the  farmer's  harvest- 
feast,  the  objection  would  be  removed.  Let  the 
fanner  invite  the  clergyman  of  his  ]wrish,  and 
other  Bober-mindcd  friends,  and  with  their  ivssist- 
ance  to  carry  out  good  regulations,  temperance  will 
easily  be  pre.«crved. 

Tlie  modem  harvest -fe.stival,  as  a  parochial 
thanksgiving  for  the  bounties  of  Providence,  is  an 
excellent  institution,  in  addition  to  the  old  har>'c8t- 
feast,  but  it  should  not  be  considered  as  a  substitute 
fur  it 
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St Firmin,  bisliop of  Amieni,  msrtjr.  St Barr or Pinl«rr, 
first  bishop  of  Cnrk,  confessor,  6lh  eenturj''  ^*  Ammire, 
iiifaop  of  Auxerre,  about  605.     St  Colfrid,  abbot,  716. 

5oni,_Clirislian  Gottlob  Heyne,  classical  editor,  1729, 
ChemHil:,  .Vrtxony;  William  Ilomaine,  eminent  divine, 
1714,  Hartlepool:  Abraham  Gottlob  Werner,  gcolopiit, 
1750.  W'tdnu,  Upper  LauiiU:  Felicia  Dorothea  Hemaus, 
poet«»,  1791,  LictrpooL 

llifd.—VbiWp  1.  of  Spain.  l.'iOe,  Jiur^ot;  Lancelot 
Andrews,  eminent  prelate  and  writer,  1626;  Ambrosio, 
Mari|uiii  of  Spinola,  great  Spanish  ciptain.  1630;  Kobcrt 
Dodnley,  bookseller,  and  dramatist,  1764,  Durham; 
Kichanl  Poeocke,  bishop  of  Ossory,  oriental  traveller, 
1705;  John  Uenrj  Lambert,  Ocrman  philosopher,  1777, 
Jlrrlin:  Richard  Poraon,  eminent  Greek  scholar  and 
professor  at  Cambridge,  1803,  Old  Jtwry,  London. 
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The  character  of  Person  exhibits  an  extraordinary 
combination  of  the  highest  classical  learning  and 
critical  acumen,  with  a  strong  propensity  to  coarse 
drollery  and  convivial  excess.  His  aberrations 
were  indeed  in  many  respects  more  ludicrous  than 
repulsive,  and  nolwithsUrading  the  additional  dis- 
advantage of  a  rough  and  unceremonious  temper, 
we  can  scarcely  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  regard  him 
otherwise  than  as  a  vcrj-  honest  fellow,  who  was 
nobody's  enemy  but  his  own. 

A  brief  sketch  will  suffice  for  his  history.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  parish  clerk  of  East  Ruston,  in 
Norfolk,  and  having  displayed  from  childhood  the 
most  miirked  inclination  for  study,  with  a  wonder^ 
fiitiy  tenacious  memory,  he  came  under  the  notice 
of  Mr  Hewitt,  the  clergyman  of  the  place,  who 
undertook  his  instruction  along  with  that  of  his 
own  80119.  The  weaver's  boy,  for  such  was  the 
occupation  of  Person's  father  on  week-days,  con- 
tinued to  manifest  such  indications  of  classical 
genius,  that  a  subscription  was  entered  into  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  defray  the  further  expenses  of 
his  education.  Through  these  means  he  was  sent 
first  to  Eton,  and  afterwards  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  gained  a  fellowship,  but  was 
afterwards  obliged  to  relinquish  it,  from  a  con- 
scientious objection  to  enter  holy  orders  and  sub- 
scribe the  Thirty-Nine  Articles.  Ho  then  wended 
his  way,  a  penniless  adventurer,  to  London.  Here 
he  is  said  to  have  subsisted  for  nearly  six  weeks  on 
a  guinea,  but  a  number  of  gentlemen,  literary  men, 
and  others,  clubbed  together  at  last  to  purchase 
him  an  annuity  of  £100,  which  placed  him  beyond 
the  reach  of  want  for  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
Shortly  afterwards,  the  Greek  chair  at  Cambridge 
became  vacant,  and  Porson  was  at  once  elected  to 
the  professorahip,  which  reqiiiretl  no  declaration  of 
adherence  to  any  rule  of  laith.  The  salary  was 
only  £40  per  annum.  Tliou^jh  no  lectures  or 
other  services  were  required  of  him,  it  woidd  seem 
that  Porson  had  fuliv  determined  on  giving  these, 
but  never  accomplisfied  his  intention,  partly  owing 
to  his  own  indolence,  partly  to  the  failure  of  the 
college  authorities  in  supjiiying  him  with  proper 
rooms  and  accommodation.  Most  of  his  subse- 
quent life  seems  to  have  been  spent  in  London, 
where  he  occupied  himself  with  editing  the  tragedies 
of  Euripides,  and  contributing  political  squibs  to 
the  Morning  ChronicU,  relaxing  himself  by  con- 
vivialities with  his  friends,  and  evenings  at  the 
'  Cider  Cellars.'  In  160C,  he  was  chosen  librarian 
of  the  London  Institution,  with  a  salary  of  £200 
a  year,  and  residence  ;  but  his  liealth  had  now 
greatly  declined,  and  in  about  two  years  after  his 
appointment,  he  died  from  the  effects  of  an 
ai)oplectic  fit,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight 

The  circumstances  connected  with  Porson's  mar- 
riage are  rather  cuiious.  He  was  very  intimate 
with  Mr  Perry,  the  editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
for  whom  his  si.itcr,  Mrs  Lunan,  a  widow,  kept 
house.  One  night  the  professor  was  seated  in  his 
favourite  liaunt,  the  Cider  Cellars  in  Maiden 
Lane,  smoking  a  pipe  with  a  friend,  when  he 
suddenly  turned  to  the  latter  and  said :  '  Friend 
George,  do  you  not  think  the  widow  Lunan  an 
agreeoble  sort  of  personage,  as  times  (ro  ( '  The 
party  addreased  replied  wat   she   might  be  so. 
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'  In  that  case,'  replied  Porson,  '  you  must  meet  me 
at  St  MartinVin-thc-Fielda  at  eight  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning,'  and  thereupon  withdrew  after 
having  called  ftr  and  paid  his  reckoning.  His 
friend  was  somewhat  puzzled,  but  knowing  that 
Person  generally  meant  what  he  said,  resolved  to 
obey  the  summons,  and  accordingly  next  morning 
presented  himself  at  the  appointed  hour  at  the 
church,  where  he  found  Person,  with  ilrs 
Lunan  and  a  female  friend,  and  a  parson  in 
full  canonicals  for  the  solemnisation  of  matri- 
mony. The  service  was  quickly  got  through, 
and  thereupon  the  party  quitte<l  the  iiacred  build- 
ing, the  bride  and  bridegroom  going  each  different 
ways  with  their  respective  friends.  The  oddity  of 
the  affair  did  not  end  here.  Porson  had  proposed 
to  Mrs  Lunan  some  time  before,  but  hod  insisted 
on  her  keeping  it  a  secret  from  her  brother ;  and 
now  that  the  ceremony  was  completed,  seemed  as 
determined  as  ever  that  nothing  should  be  said  of 
the  marriage,  having  apparently  also  maile  no 
preparations  for  taking  his  bride  home.  His  friend, 
who  had  acted  as  groom-sman,  then  insisle<l  that 
Mr  Perry  should  be  informed  of  the  occurrence ;  and 
Poison,  after  some  opposition,  consenting,  the  two 
walked  together  to  the  residence  of  the  worthy 
editor,  in  Lancaster  Court,  where,  after  some 
explanation,  an  arrangement  was  effectetl,  including 
the  preparation  of  a  wedding-dinner,  and  tlie 
securing  of  apartmcnt.s  for  the  newly-married 
couple.  After  dinner.  Porson,  instead  of  remaining 
to  enjoy  the  society  of  his  bride,  sallied  forth  to  the 
house  of  a  friend,  and  after  remaining  there  till  a 
hue  hour,  proceeded  to  the  Cider  Cellars,  where 
ho  sat  till  eight  o'clock  next  morning  !  Not- 
withstanding what  may  well  be  called  this  most 
unprecedented  treatment  of  a  wife  on  her  wedding- 
day,  it  is  said  that  during  the  year  and  a  half  that 
the  marriage  subsisted,  Porson  acted  the  part  of  a 
kind  and  attentive  husband,  and  hod  his  wife 
lived,  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  she 
might  have  weaned  him  in  time  from  his  objection- 
alue  habits. 

The  worst  of  these  was  his  propensity  to  drink- 
ing, which  seems  to  have  Wen  in  a  great  measure 
■  monomania  with  him,  as  he  would  quaff  liquors 
of  all  kinds,  and  apparently  with  equal  gufto. 
Horn  Tooke  used  to  say  that  Porson  would  drink 
ink  rather  than  nothing  at  all.  One  dav  he  was 
sitting  with  an  acquaintance  in  the  chambers  of  a 
mutual  friend  in  tno  Temple,  who  was  confined  to 
bed  in  another  room.  Hia  8or\-ant  came  into  the 
room  to  get  a  bottle  of  embrocation  for  him,  which 
hod  been  left  on  the  chimney-piece.  The  phial 
waa  empty — Porson  having  drunk  up  the  content*  I 
When  dining  out,  he  would  not  unfrcquently 
return  to  the  dining-room  after  the  company 
had  de]>artcd,  collect  all  the  driblets  of  wine 
which  had  hevn  left  at  the  bottoms  of  the  ^hisses, 
and  drink  off  the  aggregate.  On  one  occasion  lie 
nnnxpectedly  arrived  at  the  house  of  his  friend 
Hoppncr,  the  painter,  in  the  vicinity  of  London. 
The  latter  regretted  liis  inability  to  offer  the 
profcMor  dinner,  as  Mrs  Hoppner  ha<l  gone  to 
town,  and  carried  with  her  the  key  of  tno  cup- 
board which  contained  the  wine.  Porson,  however, 
declared  that  he  could  dine  very  well  on  a  mutton- 
chop,  and  beer  from  the  next  public-hou.sc,  and 
this  repast  was  accordingly  procured.  Sometime 
•fl«nrards,  he   remarked  to  hia  host   that   Mn 


Hoppner  must  assuredly  keep  some  bottle  in  her 
bedroom  for  her  own  private  diinking,  and  that  a 
search  might  be  made  for  it.  Hoppner  protested 
as  to  his  wife's  strict  temperance,  ana  the  impossi- 
bility of  any  such  private  mode  of  refreshing 
herself  being  re-sorted  to.  To  quiet  his  guest, 
however,  who  was  becoming  obstreperous,  an 
inquisition  was  made  and  a  bottle  discovered, 
which  PoiBon  drained  with  the  utmost  glee, 
declaring  it  was  the  best  gin  ho  had  tasted  for  a 
long  time.  Hoppner,  rather  discomposed,  infonncd 
his  wile,  on  her  return,  that  their  fnend  had  drank 
every  drop  of  her  hidilen  flask  of  cordiaL  '  Drunk 
every  <lrop  of  it ! '  exclaimed  the  horrified  woman. 
'  My  God,  it  was  spirits  of  wine  for  the  hunp  ! ' 

'The  dirtine!»  of  his  personal  attire  was  very 
conspicuous,  more  especially  in  the  latter  years  of 
his  life.  So  disreputable  an  appearance  did  he  at 
times  present,  that  he  would  be  refused  admittance 
by  the  servants  at  the  houses  of  liis  friends.  His 
favourite  beverage  at  breakfast  was  porter,  and  the 
Cambridge  professor  of  Greek  was  often  seen 
making  his  morning-meal  on  a  pot  of  porter  and 
bread  and  cheese,  with  black  patches  on  his  nose, 
and  as  dirty  as  if  he  had  been  rolling  in  the  kennel. 
He  seemed  highly  flattered  by  the  compliment 
paid  him  by  one  of  his  Cider-CeUar  associates : 
'  Dick  can  beat  us  all,  he  can  drink  oU  night,  and 
sfKiut  all  day.' 

The  memory  of  this  singular  man  was  prodigious, 
extending  not  only  to  classical  literature,  but  to 
the  most  opposite  productions,  such  as  novels  and 
songs,  many  of  which  he  would  almost  have 
repeated  verbatim  after  having  perused  them  once. 
In  connection  with  liis  attainments  in  Greek,  the 
well-known  story  has  often  been  related  of  his 
encounter  in  a  stage-coach  with  a  Cambridge 
undcreniduate,  whom  he  confounded  in  a  pre- 
tended quotation,  by  producing  from  his  pocket 
one  after  the  other  nearly  all  the  Greek  cussics, 
and  requesting  him  to  point  out  in  any  of  them 
the  passage  to  which  he  referred.  Another  anec- 
dote, not  so  well  known,  is  that  of  his  having 
called  on  a  friend  who  was  reading  Thucydidu,  and 
rrinsiilted  him  os  to  the  meaning  of  a  word. 
Porson  at  once  quoted  the  passage  in  which  it 
occurred.  'How  did  you  know  what  passage  I 
referred  to ? '  inqiiired  his  friend.  'Oh,  was  the 
rtjily,  ' I  know  that  the  word  in  question  occurs 
only  twice  in  Thunjdida — once  on  the  right,  and 
once  on  the  left  hand  page  in  the  edition  which 
you  are  now  reading.  I  saw  you  look  at  the  left 
page,  and  therefore  knew  the  passage  at  once.'  He 
used  indeed  to  say  sometimes,  that  the  tenacity  of 
his  memory  was  a  great  misery  to  him,  us  it  made 
him  rememljer,  whether  he  would  or  not,  and 
forced  him  to  retain  in  his  recollection  many 
things  which  he  would  gladly  have  forgotten. 


CIDER-MAKING. 

Debarred  bv  the  adverse  influences  of  climate 
from  the  profitable  cultivation  of  the  vine,  the 
northern  nations  of  Eurojic  have  endeavoured  to 
supply  this  deficiency  by  the  manufacture  of 
exhilarating  liquors  from  fruits  and  grains  ol 
various  kinds,  more  congenial  to  their  soil  and 
skies.  Of  these  rivals  to  the  grape,  with  the 
exception  of  John  Barleycorn  and  his  sons,  there 
is  none  which  may  mure  liiirly  claim  to  contest  the 
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palm  uf  ajireeableness  and  pojiuJority  than  the 
apple  and  her  golden-haired  daughter,  the  bright 
and  sparkling  cider,  whom  some  ardent  admirors 
have  even  exalted  to  a  level  with  the  regal  vintage 
of  Champagne.  Hear  how  John  Philips,  in  his 
poem  of  Cidtr,  eulogises  the  red-atreak  apple  and 
Its  genial  produce  : 

'  Let  every  tree  in  every  garden  own 
The  Ked-atreak  as  enpreme,  whose  pulpoua  fruit 
With  f^old  irradiate,  and  vermilion  shines 
Tempting,  not  f.ital,  as  the  birth  of  that 
Primeval  interdicted  plant  that  won 
Fond  Kve  in  ha|ilos9  hour  tu  tasti.',  and  die. 
This,  of  more  bounteous  influence,  inspirea 
Poetic  raptures,  and  the  iowly  Muse 
Kindles  to  loftier  straius  ;  even  I  perceive 
Her  sacred  virtue.     See  !  the  nuuioers  llow 
Easy,  whilst,  checr'd  with  her  nectareoua  juice, 
Hers  and  my  country's  pniises  I  exalt. 
Hail  Herefordian  |>lant,  tliat  dost  disdain 
All  other  fields  !  Heaven's  sweetest  blessing,  hail ! 
Be  thou  the  copious  matter  of  my  song. 
And  thy  choice  nectar ;  on  which  always  waits 
Laughter,  and  sport,  and  care-beguiling  wit, 
And  friendship,  chief  deUght  of  human  hfe. 
What  should  wo  wish  for  more  ?  or  why,  in  quest 
Of  foreign  vintage,  insincere,  and  mixt, 
Traverse  th'  ezlaremest  world  ?  why  tempt  the  rage 
Of  the  rough  ocean  ?  when  our  native  glebe 
Imparts,  from  bounteous  womb,  annuiu  recniits 
Of  wine  delectable,  that  far  surmounts 
Gallic,  or  Latin  grapes,  or  those  that  see 
Tlie  setting  sun  near  Calpes'  towering  height 
Nor  lot  the  Rhodian,  nor  the  Lesbian  vines 
Vaunt  their  rich  Must,  nor  let  Tokay  contend 
For  sovereignty ;  Plianieus  self  must  bow 
To  th'  Ariconian  vales.' 

Like  hop-pickinK  in  the  east,  the  gathering  of 
apples,  for  cider,  forms  one  of  the  liveliest  and 
most  interesting  of  rural  operations  throughout 
the  year  in  the  western  counties  of  Englomi 
These  comprise  mainly  Hereford,  Monmouth,  and 
Qlouceater  shires,  Somerset  and  Devon,  the  first 
and  last  counties  more  especially  representing  the 
two  great  cider  districts  of  England,  and  also  two 
Beparnte  qualities  of  the  liquor,  Herefordshire  being 
noted  par  excelUnce  for  tweet,  as  Devonshire  is  for 
rough  cider.  Both  descriptions,  however,  are  made 
in  the  two  counties.  In  the  sweet  cider,  the  object 
of  the  maker  is  to  chock  the  vinous  fermentation 
as  for  as  possible,  so  as  to  prevent  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  saccharine  matter,  which  in  the  rougli 
cider  is  more  or  less  destroyed.  The  cider  lauded 
1)v  Pliilips  in  such  encomixuitic  terms,  is  the  sweet 
Herefordshire  cider ;  but  as  a  native  of  the  west 
midland  counties,  a  due  allowance  must  be  made 
for  local  predilection.  It,  nevertheless,  enjoys  a 
deservedly  high  reputation,  and  it  is  stated  as  a 
positive  fact  that  an  English  peer,  when  ambas- 
sador in  France,  used  frequently  to  palm  it  on  the 
noblettt  as  a  delicious  wine. 

In  the  manufacture  of  cider,  those  apples  are 
preferred  tvhich  arc  of  a  small  size  and  nave  an 
acid  or  astringent  taste.  Red  and  yellow  are  the 
favourite  colours,  green  being  avoided  as  producing 
a  very  noor  quality  of  liquor.  Where  cider  is  mode 
in  small  quantities,  or  where  it  is  desired  to  have 
it  of  a  si>ecially  fine  description,  the  apples  are 
gathered  I'y  the  hand  when  thoroughly  ripe,  care- 
fully picked,  and  any  rotten  portions  that  may 
appear,  cut  away.    For  general  purpose*,  the  fruit  , 


is  beaten  from  the  trees  by  the  aid  of  long  poles, 
and  collected  in  baskets  beneath,  by  women  and 
children.  It  is  then  spread  out  in  heaps  in  the 
open  air,  and  remains  exposed  to  the  weather  tUl 
it'  becomes  mellow.  It  is  then  conveyed  to  the 
cider-mill,  a  primitive  apparatus,  consisting  of  a 
stone  wheel  revolving  in  a  circular  trough  of  the 
same  material,  and  driven  by  a  horse.  The  apples 
are  ground  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a  uuiiorm 
consistence,  it  being  especially  desirable  that  the 
rinds  and  kernels  sEouId  be  thoroughly  pressed,  as 
on  the  former  the  colour,  and  on  the  latter  the 
flavour  of  the  liquor  essentially  depend.  The 
resulting  pulp,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  pomage,  is  taken 
to  the  cider-presii,  a  machine  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  the  packing-press,  on  the  floor  of 
which  the  crushed  fruit  is  piled  up,  between  layers 
of  straw  or  hair-cloth,  and  subjected  to  a  severe 
ond  protracted  pressure.  The  heap  thus  formed  is 
styled  the  cheese.  Wooden  tubs  or  troughs  receive 
the  expressed  liquor,  which  is  then  placed  in  casks, 
and  left  to  ferment.  This  operation  being  succeaa- 
fully  completed,  the  cider,  bright  and  clear,  ii 
racked  off  into  other  casks,  which  are  aUowed  to 
stand  in  the  open  air  till  the  ensuing  spring  with 
their  bungs  fightly  fixed,  but  which  are  then 
tightly  closed.  The  best  time  for  bottling  it  is 
sold  to  be  when  it  is  from  eighteen  months  to  two 
years  old,  or  rather  when  it  has  acquired  its  highest 
Drightness  and  flavour  in  the  cask.  If  the  proper 
time  for  doing  this  be  seized,  the  liquor  thus 
bottled  may  be  kept  for  a  very  Jong  period,  but, 
as  a  general  rule,  cider  is  extremely  difficult  to 
preserve,  from  the  readiness  with  which  it  turns 
sour,  owing  to  the  development  of  lactic  acid. 

As  a  summer  drink,  cider  is  a  most  palatable  and 
refreshing  one,  though  its  extended  use  seems  to 
be  confined  to  the  western  counties  of  England, 
where  it  occupies  the  place  in  popular  favour  held, 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  by  beer.  The  per- 
centage of  alcohol  which  it  contains,  varies  from 
5^  to  9.  We  retain  a  most  affectionate  remem- 
brance of  the  liquor  in  connection  with  the  fairy 
nooks  of  Devon,  and  the  rich  pastures  of  Somerset, 
through  which,  some  years  ago,  it  was  our  fortune 
to  ramble.  Enchanted  land  of  the  west  I  how  our 
fancies  ore  entwined  with  thy  sunny  valleys,  deep 
shady  lanes,  and  the  beauty  and  vigour  of  thy 
rustic  inhabitants.  Long  may  Pomona  shed  her 
choicest  blessings  on  thy  heou,  and  her  refreshing 
juices  cheer  the  heart  of  the  thirsty  and  way-worn 
traveller ! 


SEPTEMBER  26. 

Saints  Cyprian  and  Justina,  mortyn,  804.  St  Euaebius, 
pope  aod  confeasor,  310.  St  Caiman  Elo,  abbot  and  con- 
fessor, 610.    6t  Niloi  the  Younger,  abbot,  lOOC. 

ST   CTPRIAK  THE   MAGICIAN. 

This  saint,  so  siimamed  from  his  having,  provions 
to  hi")  conversion,  practised  the  arts  of  a  magician 
or  diviner,  has  been  coupled  in  the  calnndar  with 
Justina,  a  young  Syrian  lady,  regarding  whom  a 
young  pagan  nobleman  applie(l  to  Cvprian  to  assist 
him  with  nis  arts  in  renderiii.  '  '  I" 

to  his  suit.    Justina  was  a  ( 
we  are  told,  through  the  aid  ui  uic  \  ugm,  bucu  un 
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•ffectiml  rcsisUnco  to  the  devices  of  Cyprian,  that 
the  latter  was  convincctl  of  the  wenkncss  of  the 
infernal  spirits,  and  resolvod  to  quit  thi-ir  service. 
He  coosulted  a  priest  named  Euscbios,  who  encou- 
ranod  him  in  tiie  work  of  conversion,  which  he 
ultimately  consummated  by  burning  all  his  magical 
books,  giving  his  substance  to  the  poor,  and  enrol- 
ling himself  among  the  Christian  catechumens.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  tlic  persecution  under  Dioclesion, 
Cyprian  was  apprehended  and  carrie<l  before  tlie 
B<)man  governor  at  Tyre.  Justiun,  who  had  been 
the  origiiial  movcx  in  his  chance  of  life,  was,  at  the 
same  time,  brought  before  this  judj^e  and  cruelly 
•coui^cd,  whilst  Cy|)ri.-m  was  toru  with  iron  hooks. 
After  this  the  two  martyrs  were  sent  to  Nicomeiliii, 
to  tlie  Emperor  Dioclesion,  who  forthwith  com- 
manded tlieir  heads  to  1x3  struck  oil.  The  history 
of  St  Cyprian  and  St  Justina  was  recorded  in  a 
Greek  jwem  by  the  Empress  Eudocia,  wife  of 
Theodosius  the  Younger,  a  work  which  is  now 
lost 

Aunt.— Cullibcrt,  Admiral  Lord  CoUingwood,  1750, 
Iffweaitlc-on-  T^ne. 

Z>i«t— Pope  Clement  VII.  (Oiulio  de'  Medici),  1584  ; 
Richard  Collcj,  Jlnrquia  VTcllcslcjr,  ■tAt«smnn,  and  eldest 
broihcr  of  tbe  Duke  of  WelUagton,  ISii,  Kingiton 
Haute,  Brompton. 

JAM   AND   JELLY   MAKING. 

In  O&lt't  Annalt  of  Iht  Patidu,  in  which  the  Rev. 
Mioah  Balwludder  quaintly  chrouicles  the  occur- 
I«Dce«  of  his  district  from  1760  downwards,  the 
following  entTV  occurs  relative  to  an  important 
epoch  in  the  parochial  lustory  : 

*  I  should  not,  in  my  notations,  forget  to  mark 
A  new  luxury  that  pot  in  among  the  commonalty 
at  tins  time.  By  the  opening  of  new  roads,  and 
the  traffic  thereon  with  carts  and  carriers,  and  by 
our  young  men  that  were  sailors  going  to  the 
Clyde,  ana  sailing  to  Jamaica  and  the  West  Indies, 
heaps  of  sugar  and  coffee-beans  were  brought  home, 
while  many,  among  the  kail-stocks  and  cabbages  in 
thoir  yards,  had  planted  grosct  and  bcrnr  buslies  ; 
which  two  things  happening  togctlier,  the  fashion 
to  make  jam  and  jolly,  which  iiitherto  had  been 
only  known  in  the  kitcliens  and  confectionarics  of 
the  gentry,  came  to  bo  intro<luced  into  Uie  clachan 
[village].  All  this,  however,  was  not  without  a 
plausible  preteit ;  for  it  was  found  that  jelly  was 
an  excellent  medicine  for  a  sore  throat,  and  mm  a 
noncdy  as  goml  as  London  candv  for  a  cough  or  a 
told,  or  a  shortness  of  breath.  I  could  not,  how- 
ever, say  that  this  gave  me  so  much  concern  as  the 
smnggling  trade  ;  only  it  occasioned  a  great  faaherie 
to  Mn  Balwhidder ;  for  in  the  berry-time,  there 
WM  no  end  to  the  borrowing  of  hf-r  brass-pan  to 
make  jeUy  and  jam,  till  Mrs  Toildy  of  the  Cross- 
Keys  bought  one,  which  in  its  turn  came  into 
nsiuoRt,  and  saved  ours.' 

This  manufacture  of  jam  and  jelly  may  now  be 
said  to  form  an  undertaking  of  some  importance 
in  every  Scottish  household,  occui)Viiig  a  position 
in  the  social  scjilo  above  the  humlilest.  In  South 
Britain,  the  iiroccts  is  also  extensively  carried  on, 
but  not  witn  the  universality  or  earnestness  of 
porposo  obscnrablc  in  the  north.  To  purcliaso 
tboir  preserves  at  the  confcclionci's,  or  to  present 
to    their    guest*    iweetmeati^    stond    in    thoae 


mendacious  pots,  which  belie  so  egregioosly  the 
expectations  entertained  of  them  at  fint  sight,  in 
regatxl  to  cubic  contents,  would  in  the  eyes  of  the   ^ 
generality  of  Scottish  Lulies  (those  of  the  old  school  | 
at  leaft\  be  held  to  indicate  a  sad  lack  of  good   I 
hoiLwwfeship.      Even  when  the  household  store   | 
was  exh.iusted,  as  very  frequently  happens  about 
the  months  of  May  or  June,  wo  liave  seen  tlie  pro-   ' 
posal   to   remedy  the  deficiency  by  purchasing  a 
supply  from  a  shop  rejected  witb  scorn.  I 

rhe  jeUy-making  season  may  be  said  to  extend  ' 
over  three  months---from  the  beginning  of  Jidy  to 
the  end  of  September,  beginning  with  strawberries 
and  going  out  with  apples  ami  plums.  Great  care  I 
is  exercised  in  the  selection  of  a  drv  day  for  the 
operation,  to  insure  the  proper  thickening  of  the 
boiled  juice.  As  is  well  known,  this  last  circum-  j 
Btance  constitutes  the  most  critical  part  of  the 
process ;  and  the  obstinate  isvrup,  resolutely  refusing 
to  coalesce,  not  unfrequently  tries  sadly  the  patience 
and  temper.  In  such  cases,  there  is  no  remedy  but 
to  boil  the  mixture  over  again  with  an  additional 
supply  of  sugar,  the  grudging  of  wliich,  by  the  way, 
is  a  tortile  cause  of  the  difficulties  in  getting  the 
juice  thorouglily  inspissatetL  We  have  a  vivid 
recollection  of  being  once  in  a  farmhouse,  when 
tits  wife  of  a  collier  in  the  neighbourhood,  whom 
the  goodwife  had  endeavoured  to  initiate  in  the 
mysteries  of  jelly-making,  made  her  appearance 
with  a  most  woebegone  countenance,  and  dolorous 
narrative  of  non-euccess.  '  I  con  mak  noethins  tf 
von  thing,'  she  said  with  on  expression  of  pertect 
Iielplessness ;  'it's  just  stannin  like  dub- water  I' 
^Vhethcr  she  was  enabled  to  get  this  unsatisfactory 
state  of  matters  remedied,  we  are  unable  to  say. 

Like  washing-day,  the  manufacture  of  jam  and 
jelly,  whilst  it  lasts,  entails  a  total  disregard  of  the 
lords  of  the  creation  and  their  requirements,  unless, 
indeed,  as  not  frequently  happens,  the  '  men-folk '  ol 
the  family  are  pressed  into  the  service  as  assistants. 
A  huge  {Kin  of  fruit  and  sugar  is  sometimes  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  convey  to,  and  place  properly  on, 
the  fire,  and  we  have  seen  a  great  stalwart  fellow, 
now  an  officer  in  her  Mojesl^a  army,  ■nmmonea 
from  the  parlour  to  the  kitchen,  to  give  his  aid  in 
accomplishing  this  domestic  operation.  Should  a 
student  bo  8{)cnding  the  recess  in  the  country, 
vluring  the  summer,  he  is  very  likely  to  be  pounced 
on  by  the  la<lies  of  the  family  to  assist  them  in 
gathering  and  sorting  the  fruit,  or  snipping  otf  its 
noses  and  stalks  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  Of  course, 
in  general,  the  young  man  is  only  too  happy  to 
avail  himself  of  so  favourable  an  opportumty  lor 
flirtation,  where  the  companions  ot  his  toils  ore 
young,  good-looking,  and  blessed  with  a  fair  ihaie 
ot  juvenile  spirits. 

The  Book  of  Dayt  is  not  a  cookery-book,  and, 
therefore,  any  directions  or  recipes  in  connection 
with  jelly-making,  would  here  be  wholly  out  of 
place.  Yet  in  connection  with  so  familiar  a  custom 
of  Scottish  domestic  life,  we  may  allude  to  the 
difference  of  opinion  prevalent  among  those  versed 
in  jam-lore,  aa  to  the  proper  time  which  should  bo 
allowed  for  the  syrup  remaining  on  the  fire,  after 
having  reached  the  point  of  ebullition.  Some 
recommend  the  space  of  twenty  minutes,  others 
half-an-hour,  whilst  a  few,  determined  that  the 
Iireserves  shall  be  thoroughly  subjected  to  the 
action  of  Vulcan,  keep  the  pan  bubbling  away  for 
tbree-qoartar*  or  even  an  entira  hour.    An  esteemed 
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relative  of  our  own  always  insisted  on  this  List 
period  being  allowed,  wild  the  result,  it  must  be 
stated,  sometimes  of  the  jiun  becoming  a  veritable 
decoction,  in  which  the  original  shape  of  the  fruit 
could  scarcely  be  recofjnised,  whilst  the  substance 
itself  became,  after  having  cooled,  so  indurated  as 
to  be  almost  impracticable  for  any  other  use  than 
08  a  lollipop.  As  her  old  servant  was  wont  to 
declare,  '  she  boiled  the  very  judgment  out  o't ! ' 

In  country  places,  besides  the  ordinary  fruits  of 
the  garden,  many  of  the  wild  products  of  the 
woods  and  fields  are  made  use  of  in  the  manu- 
facture of  preserves.  The  bilberry  or  blaebenr, 
the  barbeny,  and  above  all  the  bramble,  are  lar^jely 
employed  for  this  purpo.sc  ;  while  in  the  High- 
lands and  moorland  districts,  the  cranberry,  the 
whortleberry,  and  even  the  harsh  and  unsavoury 
berries  of  the  rowan  or  mountain-ash  are  made 
into  jam.  On  the  shores  of  the  A!;gyleshire  lochs, 
where,  from  their  sheltered  position,  the  fuchsia 
grows  with  remarkable  luxuriance,  its  berries  are 
sometimes  made  into  a  very  palatable  compote. 
Bramble-gathering  forms  a  favourite  play  amid  the 
juvenile  members  of  a  Scottish  family,  and  we 
have  a  very  distinct  recollection  in  connection 
therewith,  of  wild  brakes  where  the  purple  fruit 
grew  luxuriantly,  amid  ferns,  hazel-nut.%  and  wild- 
raspberry  bushes,  with  the  invigorating  brightness 
of  a  September  sun  overhead,  and  the  briUiant 
varieties  of  a  September  foliage.  Faces  stained 
with  livid  hues,  hands  scratched  with  thorns  and 
briers,  and  shoes  and  stockings  drenched  with  ditch- 
water,  arc  among  the  reminiscences  of  the  joyous 
days  of  bramble-gathering. 

The  inconvenient  number  of  applications  recorded 
by  Mr  Balwhidder,  as  having  been  made  to  his 
wue  for  the  use  of  her  brass  jelly-pan,  is  quite 
consonant  with  the  actual  stat«  of  matters  m  a 
country  town  in  Scotland  in  former  times.  The.se 
culinary  conveniences  being  rare,  the  fortunate 
possessor  of  one  was  beset  on  all  sides  by  her 
neighbours  with  requests  for  it,  and  if  she  were 
good-natured  and  unselfish,  she  ran  o  considerable 
risk  of  being  entirely  excluded  herself  from  parti- 
cipation in  its  use.  Now,  however,  that  these 
utensils  have  become  aa  appendage  to  every 
kitchen  of  the  least  pretension  to  gentility,  snch 
a  state  of  matters  has  come  to  be  ranked  fairly 
among  the  legendary  reminiscences  of  the  past. 

The  institution  of  jelly  and  jam,  as  already 
observed,  has  eiperienced  a  much  more  extended 
development  in  North  than  in  South  Britain.  In 
the  former  division  of  the  island,  the  condiment.s 
in  question  are  regarded  as  an  indisjiensublc 
appendage  to  every  social  tea-drinking,  and  are 
also  invariably  brought  out  on  the  occasion  of 
any  friend  dropping  m  during  the  afternoon  and 
remaining  to  partake  of  tea.  To  refrain  from 
producing  them,  and  allow  the  guest  to  make  liis 
evening  repast  on  bread  ond  uulter,  would  be 
regarded  as  in  the  highest  degree  niggsinlly  and 
inhospitable.  When  no  stranger  is  present,  these 
luxuries  are  rarely  indulged  in  by  the  family — that 
is  to  say,  during  the  week — but  an  exception'  always 
holds  m  the  case  of  Sunday  evening.  On  that 
occo-iion  the  children  of  a  Scottish  household 
expect  to  lie  regaled  ad  libitum  with  sweets,  and 
the  quantities  of  jelly  then  CHhsumed  in  com- 
parison with  the  rest'  of  the  week  might  form 
a  curious  question  fur  etatistaw    The  Sunday-tea, 


too,  is  enjoyed  with  all  the  more  relish  that  the 
prcinons  dinner  has  been  generally  rather  meagre, 
to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  necessity  of 
cooking  on  the  Sabbath,  and  also  somewhat 
hurried,  being  partaken  of  'between  sermons,' 
as  the  very  short  interval  between  the  morning 
and  afternoon  services  is  termed  in  Scotland! 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  rigour  of  Sunday 
observance  in  the  north,  our  recollections  of  the 
evening  of  that  day  are  of  the  most  pleasant 
description,  and  will  doubtless  be  corroborated  by 
the  memories  of  many  of  our  Scottish  readers.  In 
England,  where  the  great  meal  of  the  day  is 
rlinner,  tea  is,  for  the  most  part,  but  a  secondary 
consideration,  and  neither  jams  and  jellies,  nor 
condiments  of  any  kind,  beyond  simple  bread  and 
butter,  are  in  general  to  bo  seen.  A  young 
Englishman,  studying  at  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  on  one  occasion  rather  astonished  the 
lady  of  the  house  where  he  was  drinking  tea.  He 
hail  been  pressed  to  help  himself  to  jelly,  and 
having  been  only  accustomed  to  its  use  as  an 
accompaniment  of  the  de.ssert,  he  very  quietly 
emptied  out  on  his  plate  the  whole  dish,  causing 
considerable  wonderment  to  the  other  guests  at 
this  unaccountable  proceeding. 


SEPTEMBER  27. 

Saiota  Cosmu  and  Camian,  martrra,  aboot  303.  St 
Elzear,  Count  of  Arian,  and  his  wife,  St  Delphina,  14th 
ceotory. 

TfuMi.— Louis  XTII.  of  Franco,  1601,  FonlnlnehUau ; 
Jacques  Benifnie  Bossaet,  eminent  preacher  ami  coatro- 
Teraialist,  1627,  Dijon. 

Died. — Marco  QiroUmo  Vida,  author  of  Latin  poems, 
&C.,  1566,  Alba;  St  Vincent  do  Paal,  eminent  pUilan* 
thropist,  1660;  Pope  Innocent  XII.,  1700;  Dr  Thomai 
Burnet,  author  of  the  Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth,  171S, 
Charterhorue,  London;  Admiral  Ilen6  Dnguay-Trouin, 
French  nnral  commander,  1736,  Parit ;  James  Brindlej, 
celebrated  engiaser,  1773,  Tumhurit,  Staffordthire, 

BOBERT,    DUKE   OF   NORMANDT. 

By  the  bottle  of  Tinchebrai,  fought  this  day  in 
1106,  was  decided  the  destiny  of  the  dukedom  of 
Normandy,  and  of  its  unfortunate  ruler  Robert, 
the  eldest  son  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

Carried  away  by  the  impetuosity  of  his  character, 
and  deceived  by  evil  counsellors,  Robert  brought 
trouble  into  his  dominions,  and  discord  into  the 
house  of  his  father,  who  forgave  him  only  on  liis 
dying  bed.  Leaving  to  his  brother  William  the 
care  of  his  Norman  subjects,  he  yielded  to  the 
religious  and  chivalric  spirit  of  the  times,  and 
with  the  choicest  of  the  nobility  set  out  to  shew 
his  valour  on  the  plains  of  Syrio,  where  he  waa 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  first  Cru.'iade. 

We  can  only  praise  the  courage  and  military 
exploits  of  Duke  Rol>ert  in  tlie  ea.«t  ;  they  were 
so  extraordinary  as  to  obtain  him  the  offer  of  the 
crown  of  Jenisalent,  which,  on  his  refusal,  was 
given  to  Oodirey  of  Bouillon.  A  few  flags  which 
he  had  taken  from  the  enemy,  were  all  he  brought 
book  from  his  victories,  and  these  he  pi'esented  to 
the  Abbey  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Caen.  During 
his  absence,  his  brother  Uenry  hod  seized  on  the 
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vacant  throne  of  Englaml,  and,  though  deep  in 
debt,  Robert  was  led  into  furtlier  expenses  in  the 
vain  hope  of  recovering  his  lost  inlientance.  After 
this,  rcconcilintion  between  the  brothcm  became 
impossible,  and  want  of  onler  and  economy  were 
the  ruin  of  Robert.  He  had  recourse  t«  arbitrary 
taxes,  not  only  imposeil  upon  tlie  pro\inci?s,  but 
upon  the  citizens,  merchants,  and  licii  people,  thus 
caiisin;;  general  discontent.  Numerous  and  power- 
ful factions  were  formed  ;  Henry  I.  was  only  too 
ready  to  obey  their  call,  and  «rrive<l  in  Normandy 
at  the  head  of  his  army.  His  gold  liought  many 
partizans  ;  the  towns  of  Bayeux  and  Caen  alone 
remained  faithful  to  Duke  Robert ;  and  after  a  long 
siege  the  first  was  carried  by  assaxUt  and  burneil, 
wlulst  a  conspiracy  broke  out  in  Caen,  scarcely 
leaving  the  unfortunate  duke  time  to  escape.  A 
few  gulant  chevaliers,  faithl'ul  to  their  oaths  and 
the  principles  of  legitimacy,  rallied  roimd  him  ; 
but  the  battle  of  Tinchebrai  was  gained  by  tlie 
kin;;,  and  the  duke  was  taken  prisoner. 

Become  master  of  his  brother,  Henry  imprisoned 
liim  in  the  castle  of  Cardiff.  For  greater  security, 
the  eyes  of  the  unhappy  duke  were  put  out.  His 
detention  lasted  from  1106  to  1135,  when  he  died, 
and  it  was  during  this  long  period  that  ho 
cmleavoured  to  soothe  his  wcarine-ss  by  becoming 
A  poet.  The  songs  of  tlie  Wcl.^^h  bards  were  tried 
to  alleviate  his  sorrows,  and  I  he  deep  distress  ho 
felt  at  being  separated  from  his  only  child,  whose 
PTOspecta  he  had  blighted.  Forced  to  learn  the 
language  of  his  jailers,  he  mode  use  of  it  to 
compose  several  piece*  in  Welsh,  one  of  which 
remains,  a  sort  of  plaintive  elegv.  The  prince 
looked  on  an  old  oak-tree  rising  alwve  the  forest, 
which  covere*!  the  promontory  of  Penarth,  on  the 
Bristol  Channel,  and  from  the  depths  of  his  prison 
he  thus  moumfullr  addrcases  it,  following  the 
custom  of  the  Welsli  bards,  who  repeat  the  name 
of  the  pereon  or  thing  they  address  in  each  stanza  : 

Oak,  bom  on  these  heights,  theatre  of  carnage,  where 

blood  hoi  rolled  in  ctreama : 
Misery  to  thoao  who  quarrel  about  words  over  wine. 

Oak.  Doorished  in  the  midst  of  meadows  covered  with 

blood  and  corpses : 
Misery  to  the  uum   who  has  become  an  object  of 

hatred. 

Oak,  grown  up  on  this  green  carpet,  watered  with  the 
blooil  of  those  whose  heart  was  pierced  by  the 
sword : 

Misery  to  him  who  delights  in  discord. 

Oak,  in  the  midst  of  the  trefoil  nnd  plants  which 
wtiilit  nimiiindiiiij  thee  hove  utopjwd  thy  growth 
and  hindered  the  thicjtcnins  of  thy  trunk  : 

Misery  to  the  man  who  is  in  ^e  power  of  his  enemies. 

Oak,  placed  in  tlie  midst  of  woods  which  cover  the 
]>ronioutory  from  whence  thou  lec'st  the  waves 
of  the  Severn  struggle  against  the  sea  : 

Misery  to  him  who  sees  that  which  is  not  death. 

Oak.  which  has  lived  through  storms  and  tcmpeata  in 
the  mi<Ut  of  the  tumult  of.  war  and  the  ravages 
of  denth  : 

Misery  to  the  man  who  is  not  old  enough  to  die. 

Ho  died  at  Cardiff,  in   1136,  in  hia  eightieth 


yew. 
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EXPENSE  OF  A  DECENT  LODOINO  IN  LONDON 
IN  1710. 

Swift  thus  writes  from  Lon<lon  to  his  friend 
Stella,  27th  September  1710:  'I  lodge  in  Bury 
Street  [St  James's],  whei-o  I  removed  a  week  ago, 
I  have  the  first  Hoor,  a  dining-room,  and  bed- 
chamber, at  eight  shUliiiga  jjcr  week ;  plaguy  deep, 
but  I  BjH.-nd  nothing  for  eating,  never  go  to  a 
tavern,  and  veiy  seldom  in  a  coach  ;  yet,  after  all,  it 
will  be  expensive.' — JVmka,  Scotl't  ulUion,  ii.  28. 

What  seemed  to  Swift  in  Anne's  days  so 
'  plaguy  deep,'  would  now  be  found  considerably 
deeper  :  certainly  it  would  uot  be  less  than  forty- 
eight  shillings  a  week. 
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St  Eustoohiiim,  virgin,  about  419.  St  Exii(>«rias, 
bishop  of  Toulouse,  beginaing  of  5tU  century.  St  Liobo, 
ubbosa,  about  778.  St  Wenccslos,  Duke  of  Bohemia, 
martyr,  938. 

J?om. — Sir  WUlinm  Jones,  oriental  scholar,  1746 
Lonilou. 

/>■>'/.— Emperor  Lothaire  I.,  .855  ;  Henry  VI.,  emperor 
of  Germany,  1197;  Jean  BaptiiitB  MaaiUon,  celebrated 
French  preacher,  1742  ;  Thomas  Day,  aothor  of  .Si«n<i- 
forii  and  SferUm,  1789,  Warffrareupm-Thama ;  Gran- 
villo  Penn,  misccllaneoas  writer,  1844,  JUvlv.  I'ark, 
fluftt;  Thomas  Amyot,  literary  antiquary,  1850,  Lm- 
don;  Dr  Karl  Sitter,  distinguuihed  geographer,  1869, 
Berlin. 

THOMAS   DAY. 

Rousseau's  ideal  of  education  was  a  cross  between 
the  Red  Indian  and  the  Sp;irtjin.  The  influence  of 
his  fervid  advocacy  was  greateat  in  France,  but  he 
did  not  lack  thorough-going  disciples  in  England, 
who  re<luced  some  ol  his  most  questionable  dogmas 
to  practice.  Mrs  Gaakell,  in  her  Life  of  Charlntte 
lironte,  relates  that  she  had  on  aunt  who,  in  her 
childhood,  was  adopted  by  a  wealthy  couple,  with 
the  purpose  of  trauiing  her  on  French  and  pliiJo- 
sophic  principles.  Her  food  nnd  clothing  were  of 
the  simplest  and  rudest  description  ;  but  for  tliis 
she  did  not  mind,  being  healthy  and  merry,  and 
indifferent  to  dress  and  eating  ;  her  hardship  lay 
in  the  fact,  that  she  and  a  favourite  dog  were 
token  for  on  airing  in  the  carriage  on  alternate 
days  ;  the  creature  whose  turn  it  wiis  to  be  left  at 
home  being  tossed  in  a  blanket — nn  operation 
which  the  girl  especially  dreaded.  Her  aversion 
to  the  tossing  was  the  rtason  why  it  was  persevered 
in.  She  had  grown  indilferent  to  drc-saed-up  ghosts, 
and  so  the  blanket-cxen.-ise  was  selected  as  the  next 
mode  of  hardening  her  nerves. 

One  of  the  mo8t  notable  of  Rousseau's  English 
followers  was  Thomas  Day,  the  author  of  Sund/vrd 
and  Merlon,  a  book  which  several  generations  of 
children  have  heartily  enjoyed  for  \\a  stories,  with- 
out a  thought  of  its  philosophy.  Day  ^vas  bom  in 
Wellclose  Square,  London,  in  1748.  His  father 
held  a  place  in  the  ciiMtom-honse,  and  left  him  n, 
fortune  of  £1200  a  year.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Charterhouse  and  Oxfopl,  nnd  spent  some  summers 
in  France,  where,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  youth, 
ho    received  the    nev  philosophy  of   cducotioiL 
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about  the  body  of  Mosos  ;  and  once  by  8t  Jolin  as 
fighting  at  the  head  of  his  anRelic  troops  against 
the  dragou  and  his  host.  Probably,  on  the  hint 
thus  given  by  St  John,  the  Romish  church  taught 
at  an  early  period  that  Michael  was  employed,  in 
command  of  the  loyal  angels  of  God,  to  overthrow 
and  consign  to  the  pit  of  perdition  Lucifer  and  his 
rebellious  associates — a  legend  which  was  at  length 
embalmed  in  the  sublimest  poetry  by  Milton. 
Sometimes  AUchael  is  represented  as  the  sole  arch- 
angel, sometimes  as  only  the  head  of  a  fraternity 
of  archangels,  which  includes  likewise  Gabriel, 
Raphael,  and  some  others.  He  is  usually  repre- 
sented in  coat-armour,  with  a  glory  round  his 
head,  and  a  dart  in  his  hand,  trampling  on  the 
fallen  Lucifer.  He  has  even  been  furnished,  like 
the  human  warriors  of  the  middle  ages,  with  a 
heraldic  ensign — namely,  a  banner  hanging  from  a 
cross.  We  obtain  a  curious  idea  of  the  religious 
notions  of  those  ages,  when  we  learn  that  the  red 
■velvet-covered  buckler  worn  by  Michael  in  hi.s 
war  with  Lucifer  used  to  be  shewn  in  a  church 
in  Normandy  down  to  1607,  when  the  bishop  of 
Avnmches  at  length  forbade  its  being  any  longer 
exhibited. 

A]igels  are  held  by  the  Church  of  Rome  as 
capable  of  interceding  for  men  ;  wherefore  it  is 
that  prayers  ore  addre.«<sed  to  them  and  a  festival 
app<'>inted  in  their  honour.  Wheatley,  an  exixisitor 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  probably  expresses 
the  limited  ■s-iew  of  the  subject  which  is  entertained 
in  the  Church  of  England,  when  he  says,  that '  the 
feast  of  St  Michael  and  All  Angels  is  observed  that 
the  people  may  know  what  blessings  are  derived 
from  the  ministry  of  angels.'  Amongst  Catholics, 
Michael,  or,  as  he  bos  been  named,  St  Atichael,  is 
invoked  as  'a  most  gloriovts  and  warlike  prince,' 
*  chief  officer  of  paraoise,'  '  captain  of  God's  hosts,' 
'receiver  of  souls,'  'the  vanquisher  of  evil  spirits,' 
and  'the  admirable  general.'  It  may  also  lie 
remarked,  that  in  the  Santm  missal,  there  is  a  mass 
to  St  Raphael,  as  the  protector  of  pilgrims  and 
travellers,  and  a  skilful  worker  with  medicine  ; 
likewise  an  office  for  the  continual  intercession  of 
St  Gabriel  and  all  the  heavenly  militia.  Protestant 
writers  trace  a  connection  Vietween  the  ancient 
notion  of  tutelar  genii  and  the  Catholic  doctrine 
respecting  angels,  the  one  being,  they  say,  ingrafted 
on  the  other.  As  to  the  soundness  of  lliis  ww 
we  do  not  give  any  opinion,  but  it  seems  certain 
that  in  early  ages  there  was  a  prevalent  notion 
that  the  affairs  of  men  were  much  under  the 
direction  of  angels,  good  and  bad,  and  men  prayed 
to  angels  both  to  obtain  good  and  to  avoid  evil. 
Every  human  being  was  supposed  to  have  one  of 
these  spiritual  existences  watching  over  him,  aim- 
ing at  his  good,  and  ready  to  hear  his  call  when  he 
was  in  amiction.  And,  however  we  may  judge 
this  to  be  a  delusion,  we  must  certainly  own  that, 
an  establishing  a  connection  between  the  children 
of  earth  and  something  above  and  beyond  the 
earth,  as  leading  men's  minds  away  from  the  grosa- 
ness  of  worldly  pursuits  and  feelings  into  the 
regions  of  the  beautiful  and  the  inflmte,  it  is  one 
of  by  no  means  the  worst  tendency.  We  must  Ixj 
prepared,  however,  to  find  simplicity  amidst  aU  the 
more  aspiring  ideas  of  our  forefathers. 

In  time,  tlie  sainted  spirits  of  pious  persons 
came  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the  geucraUv  name- 
leas  angels,  and  each  place  and  person  had  one  of 


these  as  a  special  gtiardian  and  protector.  Not 
only  had  each  country  its  particular  patron  or 
tutelar  saint,  but  there  was  one  for  almost  every 
town  and  church.  Even  trades  and  corporations 
had  their  special  saints.  And  there  was  one  more 
specially  to  lie  invoked  for  each  particular  ail  that 
could  tJilict  himianity.  It  will  be  curious  here 
to  descend  a  little  into  particulars.  First,  as  to 
countries,  England  had  St  Geo:^  ;  Scotland,  St 
Andrew  ;  Ireland,  St  Patrick  ;  Wales,  St  David ; 
France,  St  Dennis  and  (in  a  less  degree)  St  Michael ; 
Spain,  St  James  (Jago) ;  Portugal,  St  Sebastian  ; 
Italy,  St  Anthony ;  Sardinia,  St  Mary  ;  Switzer- 
land, St  Gall  and  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  Gennany,  St 
Martin,  St  Boniface,  and  St  George  Cataphractus  ; 
Hiingjuy,  St  Mary  of  Aqiiisgrana  and  St  Lewis ; 
Bohemia,  St  Winceslaus ;  Austria,  St  Colman  and 
St  Leopold  :  Flanders,  St  Peter  ;  Holland,  St 
Mary  ;  Denmark,  St  Anscharius  and  St  Canute ; 
Sweden,  St  Anscharius,  St  Eric,  and  St  John ; 
Norway,  St  Olaus  and  St  Anscharius ;  Poland,  St 
Stanislaus  and  St  Hederiga ;  Prussia,  St  Andrew 
and  St  Albert ;  Russia,  St  Nicholas,  St  Mary,  and 
St  Andrew.  Then  as  to  cities,  Edinburgh  had  St 
Giles,  Aberdeen  St  Nicholas,  and  Glasgow  St 
Mungo  ;  Oxford  had  St  Frideswide  ;  Paris,  St 
Genevieve  ;  Rome,  St  Peter  and  St  Paid  ;  Venice, 
St  Mark  ;  Naples,  St  Jauuarius  and  St  Thomas 
Aquinas ;  Lisbon,  St  Vincent ;  Brussels,  St  Mary 
and  St  Gudula  ;  Vienna,  St  Stephen  ;  Cologne,  the 
three  kings,  with  St  Ursula  and  the  eleven  thoosand 
virgins. 

St  Agatha  presides  over  nurses.  St  Catherine 
and  St  Gregory  are  the  patrons  of  literati  and 
studious  persons  ;  St  Catherine  also  presides  over 
the  arts.  St  Christopher  and  St  Nicholas  preside 
over  mariners.  St  Cecilia  is  the  patroness  of 
musicians.  St  Cosmas  and  St  Damian  ore  the 
patrons  of  phj-sicians  and  sunreons,  also  of  philo- 
sophers. St  Dismos  and  St  Nicholas  preside  over 
thieves  ;  St  Eustace  and  St  Hubert  over  hunters  ; 
St  Felicitas  over  young  children.  St  Julian  is  the 
p.itron  of  pilgrims.  St  Leonard  and  St  Barbara 
jirotect  captives.  St  Luke  is  the  patron  of  pointers, 
St  Martin  and  St  Urban  preside  over  tipsy  people, 
to  save  them  from  falling  into  tlie  kennel.  Fools 
have  a  tutelar  saint  in  St  Mathurin,  archers  in  St 
Sebastian,  divines  in  St  Thomas,  and  lovers  in  St 
Valentine.  St  Thomas  Becket  presided  over  blind 
men,  eunuchs,  and  sinners,  St  Winifred  over 
virgins,  and  St  Yves  over  lawyers  and  civilians. 
St  .fEthelbcrt  and  St  .^iaTi  were  invoked  againet 
thieves. 

Generally,  the  connection  of  these  saints  with 
the  classes  of  persons  enumerated  took  its  rise  in 
some  iucident  of  their  lives,  and  in  the  manner 
of  their  deaths  ;  for  instance,  St  Nicholas  was  once 
in  danger  at  sea,  and  St  Sebastian  was  killed  by 
arrows.  Probably,  for  like  reasons,  St  Agatha 
presided  over  valleys,  St  Anne  over  riches,  St 
Rirlmra  over  hills,  and  St  Florian  over  fire  ;  while 
St  Silvester  protected  wood,  St  Urban  wine  and 
vineyards,  and  St  Osyth  was  invoked  by  women 
to  guard  their  keys,  and  St  Anne  as  the  restorer 
of  lost  things.  Generally,  the  patron-saints  of 
trades  were,  on  similar  grounds,  persons  who  had 
themselves  cxcrcLsed  them,  or  were  Bupp<jsed  to 
have  done  so.  Thus,  St  Joseph  naturally  preside*! 
over  carpenters,  St  Peter  over  tishmungcrs,  nnd 
St  Crispin  o\-er  shoemaken.    St  Arnold  was  the 
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patron  of  inilK'n',  St  Clement  of  tanners,  St  EIot 
of  imiths,  St  Goodman  of  tailoni,  St  Florian  of 
inen'*R,  St  John  Port-Latin  of  booksellers,  St 
LouU  of  pcriwig-mnkers,  St  Scverus  of  fiillern,  St 
Wilfred  of  bakers,  St  William  of  hatters,  and  St 
Wiiideline  of  sheiOiords.  The  name  of  St  Cloud 
obviously  made  him  the  patron-saint  of  naUsmiths ; 
8t  Sebastian  became  that  of  pinmakcrs,  from  his 
having  l.ieen  stuck  over  witli  arrows  ;  and  St 
Anthony  necessarily  was  adopted  by  swine-herdfs 
in  connecjuenco  of  the  legend  about  his  pigs.  It 
is  not  easy,  however,  to  see  how  St  Nicholas  came 
to  be  the  presiding  genius  of  parish-clerks,  or 
how  the  innocent  and  useful  fraternity  of  potters 
obtained  so  alarming  a  saint  as  '  St  Gore  with  a  pot 
in  his  hand,  and  the  devil  on  his  shoulder.' 

The  metlicating  saints  are  enumerated  in  the 
following  poi^sage  from  a  whimsical  satire  of  the 
sixteenth  century : — 

To  every  saint  they  <dso  do  his  office  here  assign. 
And  fourteen  do  they  count,  of  whom  thou  may'st 

have  aid  divine ; 
Among  the  which   Our  Lady  still  doth  hold  the 

chiefcst  place, 
And  of  her  gentle  nature  helps  in  every  kind  of  case. 
St  Barbara  looks  that  none  without  the  body  of 

Christ  doth  die  ; 
St  Cath'rine  favours  learned  men  and  gives  them 

wisdom  high. 
And  teachcth   to  resolve   the  doubts,  and  always 

git'eth  aid 
Unto  the  scolding  sophistcr,  to  make  Iiis  reason  staid. 
St  Apolin  the  rotten  teeth  doth  help  when  sore  they 

ache  ; 
OtUia  from  the  bleared  eyes  the  c»ase  and  grief  doth 

take; 
Jloote  hcaleth  scabs  and  mangios,  with  pocks,  and 

scurf,  and  tcall. 
And  cooieth  rasing  carbuncles,  and  boils,  and  botches 

all. 
Thoic  is  a  saint,  whose  some  in  verse  cannot  declared 

He  serves   against   the  plague   and  each   infective 

mol.vly. 
St  ynlrnlini;  beside,  to  such  M  do  his  power  despise 
The  falling- sickness  sends,  and  helps  the  man  that 

to  him  cries. 
Till?  racing  mind  of  furious  folk  doth  VHu»  pacHy, 
And  doth  restore  them  to  their  wit,  being  called  on 

speedily. 
Erajmnt  heals  the  colic  and  the  griping  of  the  guts, 
And  Lnumux  from  the  back  and  from  the  shoulder 

sickness  puts. 
Blaue  drives  away  the  quinsy   quite   with   water 

saaotified, 
F^tnn  every  Christian  creature  here,  and  every  beast 

beside. 
But  Lttmardot  the  prisoners  doth  the  bonds  asunder 


null, 
And  bra 


.  breaks  the  prison-doors  and  chains,  wbenrwith 

his  church  is  tulL 
The  quartan  sgnc,  and  the  rest  doth  Pemei  take  away. 
And  Jo/tn  proscanres  the   worshippers  from  prison 

every  day ; 
Which   force  to  Bmnel  eke  they  give,  that  help 

enough  may  Im% 
By  saints  in  every  {ilacc.     What  dost  thou  omitted 

SBSt 

Prom  dreadful  unprovided  death  doth  Afaril-  deliver 

his. 
Who  of  more  force  than  death  himself,  and  more  of 

Toluo  is. 

*  Probably  St  Eoqos. 


iSt  .-iniie  gives  wealth  and  hving  great  to  such  as 

love  her  most. 
And  is  a  periect  finder  out  of  things  that  have  been 

Inst; 
Which  virtue  likewise  they  ascribe  onto  another  man, 
St  Vinctni  ;  what  he  is  I  cannot  tell,  nor  whence  ho 

come. 
Against  reproach  and  infamy  on  Snunn  do  they  call ; 
Jiomanu*  drivtth  sprites  away  and  wicked  devils  all. 
The   bishop    Wol/;)ang  heals  the  gout,  .St    WrmlUn 

keeps  the  sheep. 
With  snepherds  and  the  oxen  fat,  as  he  was  wont  to 

keep. 
The  bnstled  hogs  doth  Anthony  preserve  and  cherish 

well, 
Who  in  his  lifetime  always  did  in  woods  and  forests 

dwell. 
St  QertnuU  rids  the  house  of  mice,  and  killeth  all 

the  rats ; 
And  like  doth  Bishop  Huldrkk  with  his  two  earth- 
passing  cats. 
St  Grftjory  looks  to  little  boys,  to  teach  their  a,  b,  f. 
And  makes  tbem  for  to  love  their  hooka,  and  scholars 

good  to  be. 
St  A'ichtJai  keeps  the  mariners  from  dangers  and 

disease. 
That  beaten  ore  with  boisterous  waves,  and  toss'd  in 

dreadful  seas. 
Great  ChrUtophtr  that  painted  is  with  body  big  and 

tall. 
Doth  even  the  same,  who  doth  preserve  and  keep  his 

servants  all 
From  fearful  terrors  of  the  night,  and  makes  them 

well  to  rest. 
By  whom  they  also  all  their  life  with  diverse  joys 

are  blest. 
St  Agatha  defends  the  house  from  fire  and  fearful 

flune. 
But  when  it  bums,   in  armour  all   doth  Florian 

quench  the  same.' 

It  will  be  learned,  with  some  snrprUe,  that  these 
notions  of  presiding  ougela  and  saints  are  what 
have  led  to  the  custom  of  choosing  magistracies  on 
the  2J)th  of  September.  The  history  of  the  midille 
ages  is  full  of  curious  illogical  relations,  and  this 
u  one  of  them.  Local  rulers  M'erc  esteemed  as  in 
some  respects  uiialopjus  to  tutelar  angels,  in  as  far 
US  they  presided  over  and  protected  the  people.  It 
was  therefore  thought  projwr  to  choose  them  on 
the  day  of  St  Michael  and  All  Angels.  The  idea 
must  nave  been  exten-sively  prevalent,  for  the 
custom  of  electing  magistrates  on  this  day  is  vvrj 
extensive. 

'  September,  when  by  custom  (riffht  divine) 
Geese  on  ordained  to  bleed  at  Micfaaol's  shrine ' — 

gays  Churchill.  This  is  also  an  ancient  {iractice, 
and  still  generally  kept  up,  as  the  appeArance  of 
Llm  stoge-cooches  on  tlieir  way  to  large  towns  at 
this  season  of  the  year  amply  tcstilies.  In  Blount's 
Tenures,  it  is  noted  in  the  tenth  ycnr  of  Edwonl 
IV.,  that  John  de  la  Hay  wiw  bound  to  pay  to 
William  Bamaby,  Lonl  of  Lnstrcs,  in  tlic  county 
of  Hereford,  for  a  parcel  of  the  demesne  lands,  oru 
Qoott  fit  for  the  Urns  dinner,  on  the  feast  of  St 
^choel  the  archangel  Qu-'-n  Elizabeth  is  said 
to  have  been  eating  her  Mit'l>iudiiuu>  goose  when 
she  receired  the  joyful  tidings  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.  The  custom  app«'a?«  to  htivo 
originated  in  a  practice  among  the  '  ;  ry 

of  bringing  a  goixl  stubble  goose  ot 
the  landloid,  when  paying  thoix  rent,  .'  ui 
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to  iiiiikiug  Iiim  leniout.  In  tlic  juxuns  of  George 
Goscoigne,  1575,  is  the  following  jiassuge  : 

'And  when  the  tenants  oomo  to  pay  their  quarter's 

rent. 
They  bring  some  fowl  at  MidBummer,  a  diah  of  fiab 

in  Lent, 
At  ChristmoB  a  capon,  at  Mkliadmcu  a  goote. 
And  somewhat  else  at  New-year's  tide,  for  fear  their 

lease  fly  loose.' 

We  may  suppose  that  the  seloction  of  a  goose  for  a 
present  to  ttic  landlord  at  Michaebnns  would  be 
niled  by  the  binl  l>cing  then  at  its  perfection,  in 
consefjncnce  of  the  benefit  derived  Ironi  etubble- 
feeding.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  a  general  custom  of 
hnWug  a  goose  for  ilinncr  on  Michaelmas  Day  might 
arise  from  the  multitude  of  these  presents,  as  land- 
lords would  of  coursio,  in  most  cums,  have  a  few 
to  spare  for  Iheir  friends.  It  seems  at  length  to 
Imvc  become  a  superstition,  that  eating  of  goose  at 
Michaehiuis  insured  easy  cii'cumstances  for  the 
ensuing  year.  In  the  Driiidi  Apollo,  1709,  the 
foUowing  piece  of  dialogue  occurs  : 

'  Q. — Yet  my  wife  would  persuade  me  (M  I  am  a 

sinner) 
To  have  a  fat  gooso  on  St  Michael  for  dinner : 
And  then  all  the  year  ro»md,  I  pray  you  would  mind 

it, 
I  shall  not  want  money — oh,  grant  I  may  find  it ! 
Kow  sever.al  there  arc  that  behevc  this  is  true. 
Yet  the  reason  of  this  is  desired  from  you. 

A. — We  think  you're  so  far  from  the  having  of  more. 
That  the  price  of  the  goose  you  hare  leas  than  before  : 
The  custom  came  up  from  the  tenants  presenting 
Their  landlords  with  geese,  to  incline  their  relenting 
On  following  payments,  &.c' 

Horn. — John  TlUotson,  archbishop  of  Canterhnry,  1C30, 
SoKtrlit),  Yorksliirr;  Tlioinns  Chuhb,  freethinking  author, 
1679,  Eaft  ffarnltam,  WUU;  Eohert,  Lord  Clire,  founder 
of  the  Briliili  empire  in  India,  1725,  Styche,  Sliropthire; 
William  .luliu!)  Micklo,  translator  of  Csmorns's  L«*irt(l, 
17S4,  I,an<iholm,  l^colland;  A'imimI  Horatio  Nelson, 
oaTal  hero.  175S,  Bitmham- Thorpe,  Norfolk. 

Died. — Pompcy  the  Great,  killed  in  Kgjpi  48  B.a; 
Gustavus  Vasa,  king  of  Sweden,  1S60,  SloeHwIm  ;  Conrnd 
Vorstius,  German  dirine,  1622,  Toningen,  Uoltitin ;  Lady 
Rachel  itnswll,  heroic  wife  of  WUliam,  Lord  UuswU,  1 723, 
Soiiikamjiton-  lloute :  Charles  Franfois  Dupuis,  astro- 
nomer and  author,  1809,  U-iar-TU. 


SIR  ffUOH   MYDDELTOJf,   AND  THE  WATER 
SUPPLY  OF  OLD  LONDON. 

MJchaclmoa  Day,  1G13,  is  remarkable  in  the 
annals  of  London,  as  the  day  when  the  citizen'? 
assembled  to  witness,  and  celebrate  by  ft  public 
pageant,  the  entrance  of  the  New  Kiver  waters  lo 
the  metropolis. 

There  were  present  Sir  John  Swinnerton  the 
lord  mayor,  Sir  Henrj"  Montague  the  recorder,  and 
many  of  the  nldrnnoii  and  citizens ;  and  a  speech 
was  written  by  Thomas  Middleton  the  dramatist, 
who  had  liefore  been  employed  by  the  citizens  to 
de'ign  pageants  and  write  speeches  for  their  Lord 
Mayors  Shows,  and  other  public  celebrations. 
On  this  occasion,  ns  we  are  tflld  in  the  jpamphlet 
di-i>criptive  of  the  ihiys  proceedings,  'warlike  music 
of  drums  and  trumpets  liberally  beat  the  air'  at 
ttie  approach  of  the  civic  magnates ;  then  *  a  tronp 


of  luboiuvra,  to  the  niunbcr  of  threescore  or  up- 
wards, all  in  green  caps  alike,  bearing  in  their  hands 
the  symbols  of  their  several  employments  in  so 
great  a  business,  with  drums  before  them,  marching 
twice  or  thrice  about  the  cistern,  orderly  present 
themselves  before  the  mount,  and  after '  their 
obeisance,  the  speech  is  pronounced.'  It  thus 
commences : 

'  Long  have  wc  laboor'd,  long  desir'd,  and  pray'd 
For  this  great  work's  [wrfectiou  ;  .ind  by  the  aid 
Of  heaven  and  good  men's  wishes,  'tis  at  length 
Happily  conquer'd,  by  cost,  art,  and  strength  : 
After  five  years'  dear  ex|>cn8e  in  days. 
Travail,  and  pains,  beside  the  iu  finite  ways 
Of  malice,  envy,  false  suggestions. 
Able  to  daunt  the  spirit  of  mighty  ones 
In  wealth  and  courage,  this,  a  w^ork  so  rare. 
Only  by  one  man's  industry,  cost,  and  care. 
Is  brought  to  blest  effect,  so  mtich  withstood, 
His  ouly  aim  the  city's  gcnerol  good.' 

A  similar  series  of  mere  rhymes  details  the  coniitnic- 
tion  of  the  works,  and  enumerates  the  labourers, 
concluding  thus : 

'  Now  for  the  fruits  then  :  flow  forth,  precious  spring. 
So  long  and  dearly  sought  for,  and  now  bring 
Comfort  to  oU  that  love  thee  :  loudly  sing, 
And  with  thy  crystal  murmur  struck  together. 
Bid  all  thy  true  well- wishers  welcome  hither ! ' 

'At  which  words,'  we  are  told,  'the  flood-gate 
opens,  the  streani  let  into  the  cistern,  dmau  and 
trumpets  giving  it  triumphant  welcomes,'  a  peul  of 
small  cannon  concluding  all. 

This  important  work,  of  the  utmost  sanitary 
value  to  London,  was  commenced  and  comi'leted 
by  the  indomitable  energy  of  one  individual,  after 
it  had  been  declined  by  the  corporate  body,  and 
opp<3sed  by  many  upholders  of  good  old  usages,' 
the  bane  of  all  improvements.  The  bold  man,  who 
came  prominently  forward  when  all  others  had 
timidly  retired,  was  a  simple  London  tradesman, 
a  goldsmith,  dwelling  in  Bfisinghall  Street,  named 
Hugh  Myddelton.  He  was  of  Welsh  parentage,  the 
sixth  son  of  Richard  Myddelton,  who  had  been 
governor  of  Denbigh  Castle  during  the  rcigna  of 
Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth.  He  was  bora 
on  his  father's  estate  at  Qalch  Hill,  closci  to 
Denbigh,  'probably  about  1555,"  says  his  latest 
biographer,  Mr  Smiles,*  for  '  the  precise  date  of  his 
birth  is  unknown.'  At  the  proper  age,  ho  was 
sent  to  London,  where  his  elder  brother,  Thomas, 
was  established  as  a  grocer  and  merchant-adven- 
turer, and  under  that  brother's  care  he  commenced 
his  career  os  a  citizen  by  lieing  entered  an 
apprentice  of  the  Goldsmith's  Company.  In  due 
time  he  took  to  business  on  his  own  account,  and, 
like  his  brother,  joined  the  thriving  inerchant- 
iwlvcnturers.  In  1597,  he  rcprtsent€Nl  his  native 
town  of  Denbigh  in  parliament,  for  whicli  ho 
obtained  a  charter  of  incorpornlion,  desirin"  further 
to  serve  it  by  a  scheme  of  mining  for  coal,  which 
proved  both  unsuccessful  and  a  great  loss  to  him- 
self. His  losses  were,  however,  well  covered  by 
bin  London  business  profit*,  to  which  he  had  now 
added  cloth  manufacturing.  On  the  accession  of 
James  L,   he  was   appointed    one    of   the   nival 

*  Livei  of  Vie  Engiruen.  Until  the  puhlicatioii  of  this 
work  in  l.SC'i,  there  WM  no  good  ni'.«ioir  cxttnl  of 
Myddelton,  all  being  overlaid  by  »  mam  of  InsooarBcy 
and  downiight  f>blt. 
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jewellers,  being  thiis  one  of  the  most  prospui-oua 
and  active  of  citizens. 

The  due  supply  of  pure  spring  water  to  the 
mettupollB,  had  often  been  canvii5»eJ  by  the  corpo- 
ration. At  times  it  was  inconveniently  fnanty  ;  at 
all  times  it  was  scarcely  adcquute  to  tho  doniiind, 
which  increased  i^ith  London's  increase.  Many 
projects  had  been  brought  before  the  citizens  to 
convey  a  stream  toward  London,  but  the  cxjKinse 
and  difficulty  had  deterred  them  from  using  the 
jwwcrs  with  which  they  had  been  invests,  by 
the  legislature  ;  when  Myddelton  declared  himself 
ready  to  carry  out  the  great  work,  and  in  May 
10J9  'the  daimllesa  Welshman'  began  his  work  at 
ChadweU,  ne;ir  Ware.  The  engineering  dilficulties 
of  the  work  and  its  great  expense  were  by  no  means 
the  chief  cares  of  Myddelton  ;  he  had  scarcely 
L^gan  his  most  patriotic  and  useful  labours,  ere  he 
WM  assailed  by  an  outcry  on  all  sides  from  land- 
owners, who  declared  that  his  river  would  cut  up 
the  country,  bring  water  through  arable  land,  tliat 
would  conBcquently  be  overflowed  in  rainy  weather, 
and  converted  into  quagmirea  ;  that  notfdng  short 
of  ruin  awaited  land,  cattle,  and  men,  who  might 


he  in  its  course :  and  that  the  king's  highway 
between  London  and  Ware  would  be  iniulo  injiwss- 
ftble!  All  tliis  mischief  was  to  litfall  the  country- 
folks of  Hertfordshire  and  Middlesex  for  Sir 
Myddelton's  'own  private  benefit,'  as  was  boliUy 
asserted,  with  a  duo  disregard  of  its  great  public 
utility ;  and  ultimately  parliamentary  opposition 
was  strongly  invoked.  Worried  by  this  scnsclcjw 
but  powerful  party,  ^vith  a  vast  and  expensive 
labour  only  half  completed,  and  the  probability  of 
want  of  funds,  most  men  would  have  broken  dorni 
in  despair  and  bankruptcy  ;  Myddelton  merely 
sought  new  strength,  and  found  it  elfeclually  in 
tlie  king.  James  1.  joined  the  spirited  contractor, 
agreed  to  pay  one-half  of  the  e-xpenses  in  consider- 
ation of  oni^half  share  in  its  ultimate  profits,  and 
to  repay  Myddelton  onc-h.ilf  of  what  lie  nod  already 
disbursed.  Tliis  spirited  act  of  the  king  eilonccd 
all  opposition,  the  work  went  stc.iilily  forwani,  and 
in  about  fifteen  months  after  this  new  contract, 
the  assembly  to<jk  place  at  the  New  River  Head, 
in  the  fields  between  Islington  and  London,  to 
witness  the  completion  of  the  great  work,  as  we 
have  already  described  it 
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The    pencil    of  the   honest   and    indefatigable 

liclliu*  has  preserved  to  us  the  features  of  this 

int<?rt9ting  loc.ility,  and  we  copy  his  view  above. 

Mr  Suiile;!   observes   that   'the  site  of  the   New 

KivoT  Haul  hiul   always  l>cen  a  pond,  "an  open 

idcll  pooIe,"  Kiys  lluwvs.   "  commnnly  called  the 

1'  ■      ■      li;  now  by  the  master  of  this 

:  cornier  pleasant  shape,  and 

•  - •'■  '■■■•Vlrngs."    The  house 

inpany,  was  erected 

..;r<  the  formal,  solid, 

and  is  further  valiiabl«   for 
t   Old  London  in  the  bock- 


groimd ;  the  eye  passing  over  Spa-fields,  and 
resting  on  the  city  oeyond  ;  the  long  roof  of  St 
Paul's  Cathedral  appearing  just  above  the  bound- 
ary-wall of  the  New  River  Hc.id ;  and  the  steejjie 
of  Bow  Church  to  the  extreme  left.  TIiIh  ^^llw 
was  fortunately  sketcheil  tlio  year  before  the  great 
fire,  and  is  conse<iuenlly  unique  in  topogrnphical 
value. 

Myddelton's  autograph,  written  d!!-""'  •'■"  Inst 
year  of  his  great  labour,  if  here  en.-!  the 

next  page).    To  it  was  prffi^'-l  flu'  i.  ,'  by 

the  king's  award,  at  the  <  <>)  the  under- 

taking    JameaL  aeems  t'>  i  ..'         ii  fully  awarc^ 
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at  all  times,  of  llyddelton's  merit,  ami  anxious  to 
help  and  honour  it.  Some  years  aftcrwanls,  when 
he  hud  t<?niporarily  reclaimed  Bmdinc;  Harbour, 
Isle  of  Wi|:;ht,  from  the  sea,  the  kiug  raised  him  to 
the  dignity  of  baronet  without  the  payment  of  the 
customary  fee?,  amounting  to  £1096,  a  very  large 
sum  of  money  in  those  days. 

A  few  words  must  suffice  to  narrate  Myddelton's 


later  career.  He  sold  twenty-eight  of  his  thirty- 
six  shares  in  the  New  River  soon  after  its  com- 
pletion. With  the  large  amount  of  capital  this 
gave  him  to  command,  ne  canicd  out  the  work  at 
Brading,  just  alluded  to.  He  then  tlirected  his 
attention  to  mining  in  North  Wales,  and  continued 
to  work  the  miiiea  with  profit  for  a  period  of  about 
sixteen  years.    The  lead  of  these  mines  contained 


' 
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much  silver,  and  a  contemporary  declares  th.it  he 
obtained  of  '  puer  silver  1(10  poimde.'i  weekly,"  and 
th.it  his  total  profits  amounted  to  ut  least  £2000 
a  month.  'The  popular  and  oft-repeated  story  of 
Sir  Hugh  having  died  in  poverty  and  obscurity, 
is  only  one  of  the  numerous  fables  which  have 
acciunulated  about  his  memory,'  •  observes  Jlr 
Smiles.  'There  is  no  doubt  that  Myddelton 
realLtcd  consideraTjle  profits,  by  the  working  of 
his  Welsh  mines,  andT  that  toward  the  close  of 
liis  life  he  was  an  eminently  prosperous  man.' 
He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  seveuty-six,  leaving 
large  sums  to  his  children,  an  ample  proWsion  for 
his  widow,  many  bequests  to  friends  and  relatives, 
annuities  to  servants,  and  gifts  to  the  poor.  All  of 
wliich  it  has  been  Mr  Smilcs's  pleasant  task  to 
prove  from  documentary  evidence  of  the  most 
imimpeachablc  kind. 

In   order   to   fully  comprehend  the  value   of 
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THE   LriTLE  COSDCIT  IX  CHCiLFSIDB. 

Myddelton's  New  River  to  the  men  of  London,  we 
must  take  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  older  water 

•  The  fkvouritc  f»Mo  is,  tlint  lie  wm  mined  by  his 
connection  with  the  Now  Hivcr,  iipplied  for  relief  to  tho 
oiUzcns,  and  got  little,  lived  iu  groAt  indigence.  &nd  died 
disregxrdcd.  It  wa»  even  a.-iserted  th»t  he  hid  his  decad- 
cnco  bcueuth  the  nuiio  of  Kuyniuiid.  in  •  Shropshire 
viUaffe^bere  be  wu  ooc&Biuu«lly  employed  u  a  pavior. 


supply.  Two  or  three  conduits  in  the  principal 
streets,  some  others  in  the  northern  suburbs,  and 
the  springs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Fleet 
River,  were  all  they  had  at  their  service.  The 
Cheapside  conduits  were  the  most  used,  as  they 
were  the  largest  and  most  decorative  of  these 
structures.  The  Great  Conduit  in  the  centre  of  this 
important  thorouglifare,  was  on  erection  like  a 
tower,  surrounded  by  statuary  ;  the  Little  Conduit 
stood  in  Westcheap,  at  the  back  of  the  church  of 
St  Michael,  in  the  Queme,  nt  the  north-east  end  of 
Paternoster  Row.  Our  cut  exhibits  its  chief  features, 
as  delineated  in  1586  by  tho  surveyor  R.  TreswclL 
Leaden  pipes  ran  all  along  Che^pside,  to  convey 
the  Avater  to  various  points  ;  and  tne  City  Reconu 
tell  of  the  punishment  awarded  one  dLshonest 
resident,  who  tapped  the  pipe  where  it  passed  hia 
door,  and  secretly  conveyed  the  water  to  his  own 
well.  Except  where  conveyed  to  some  public 
building,  water  had  to  be  fetched  for  domestic  use 
from  these  ever-Bowing  reservoirs.   Loi^ge  tankards, 


TANKABD-BKASSR. 


holding  from  two  to  three  gallons,  were  constructed 
for  this  nso  ;  and  may  be  seen  ranged  round  the 
conduit  in  tho  cut  above  given.    Many  j>oor  men 
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livetl  by  su]iplying  water  to  the  householdors  ;  ' « 
tankard-bearer  was  hence  a  well-known  London 
character,  and  appears  in  a  curious  pictorial 
eeries  of  the  cries  of  London,  executed  in  tlie 
reign  of  James  I,  and  preserved  in  the  British 
MiiMum.  It  will  be  seen  from  our  copy  (see 
engraving  on  the  previous  page),  that  he  jiresenta 
Bome  peculiar  professional  features.  His  dress  is 
protected  by  coarse  aprons  liung  from  his  neck, 
and  the  weight  of  his  lari^e  tankard  whea  emptv, 
partially  rebeved  from  the  left  shoulder,  by  the  aid 
of  the  staff  in  his  richt  hand.  He  wears  the  '  city 
flat-c^p,'  his  dress  altogether  of  the  old  fashion, 
such  as  belonged  to  the  time  of  '  bluff  King  Hal.' 
When  water  was  required  in  smaller  quantities, 
apprentices  and  servant-girls  were  sent  to  the 
c^rnduit/?.  Hence  they  were  not  only  gossiping- 
ploces,  but  spots  where  quarrels  constantly  arose. 
A  curious  print  in  the  Bnti.^h  Museum — publislied 
about  the  time  of  Elizabeth— entitled  TitlU  TadJe, 
is  a  satire  on  these  cu.'^toms,  and  tells  us  in  homely 
rhyme : 

'  At  the  conduit  striving  for  their  turn, 

The  quarrel  it  etows  great, 
That  up  in  arms  they  arc  at  last. 
And  one  another  beat.' 

Oliver  Cob,  the  water-bearer,  is  one  of  the 
ch-iracters  in  Ben  Jonson's  play,  Evcnj  Man  in  his 
Humour,  and  the  sort  of  coarse  repartee  he  indulges 
ill,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  that  used  at 
the  London  conduits.  It  was  not  tUl  a  consider- 
able time  after  the  opening  of  the  New  River  that 
tlieir  utility  ceased.  Much  difficulty  and  expense 
awaited  the  conduct  of  water  to  London  house.*. 
The  owners  of  the  ground  near  the  New  River 
Head  exnet<il  heavy  sums  for  permission  to  carr^- 
pipes  through  Ihoir  land,  and  it  was  not  till 
Febmary  1626,  that  Bclhlehena  Hospital  was  thus 
supplied.  Tlie  profits  of  the  New  River  Comjjany 
wen?  seriously  atiected  by  these  exi>piise»,  untU  they 
secured  themselves  from  exaction  by  the  purchase 
of  the  land.  The  pijjes  they  used  for  the  convey- 
ance of  their  water  were  of  the  simplest  construc- 
tion, formed  of  the  stems  of  small  elm-tree.-i, 
merely  denuded  of  the  bark,  drilled  through  the 
centre,  cut  to  lengths  of  about  six  feet ;  one  end 
l>eing  tapered,  so  that  it  fitted  into  the  orifice  of 
the  pipe  laid  down  before  it ;  and  in  this  way 
Wooden  jiipes  pas-sed  tlirougli  the  streets  to  the 
extont  of^  ftlKjut  4(K)  miles !  The  fields  known  as 
'  SjMi-ficlds,'  near  the  New  River  Head,  were  used 
as  a  depot  for  these  pipes  ;  and  were  popularly 
termed  '  the  pipe-flelas  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Clcrkenwcll,  As  the  conveyance  of  water  by 
means  of  these  pipes  was  expcnrive  to  the  comimny, 
and  charged  higlily  in  couBcquence,  water-canieM 
■till  plied  their  trade.  Laup.ui,  an  artist  who  has 
depicted  the  street-criers  of  the  time  of  William  III., 
hax  left  us  the  fiLTire  of  the  water-carrier  he  saw 
ftWmt  London,  crying,  'Any  New  River  water  here !' 
A  rienny  a  piul-full  was  liis  charge  for  porterage, 
and  he  occasionally  enforced  the  siipfrinntv  of  his 
mode  of  serving  it  by  crying,  'FniMi  and  fair  New 
River  water!  none  of  your  pipe-slinige !'  The 
wooden  ]ii)ic?  leaked  coti.siderably,  were  liable  to 
rapiil  decay,  burst  during  frosts,  and  were  always 
tri'iibli»'inm  j  cast-iron  pipes  have  now  entin-ly 
»uj)en<c(|p<l  them,  but  this  is  only  M-itliin  the  last 
Iwculy-five  yearn ;  and  it  may  be  worth  noting  here 


the  curious  fact,  that  the  rude  old  e!m-tree  watcr- 
T)ij)e3  were  taken  up  and  removed  from  before  the 
Louaea  in  Piccadilly,  extending  from  the  Duke  of 
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Devonshire's  to  Clarges  Street,  so  recently  as  the 
year  l)efore  last  ;  and  that  a  similar  series  were 
exhumed  from  Pull  Mall  about  five  years  ago. 


CEREMONIES    FORMERLY  CONNECTED  WITH   THE 
ELECTION  OF  THE  MAYOR  OF  NOTTINGHAM. 

On  the  day  the  new  mayor  assumed  office 
(Scptemlicr  29),  he,  the  old  mayor,  the  aldermen,  and 
(.ouncillors,  all  marched  in  procejsioD  to  St  Mary's 
Church,  where  divine  service  was  said.  After 
service  the  whole  bo<ly  went  into  the  vestry,  where 
the  old  mayor  seated  himself  in  an  elbow-chair  at 
n  table  covered  with  hlaek  cloth,  in  the  middle  of 
■which  loy  the  mace  covered  with  rosemary  and 
sprigs  of  bay.  This  was  termed  tlte  buryiiuj  of  the 
mact,  doubtless  a  symbolical  act,  denoting  the 
official  decease  of  it«  late  holder.  A  form  of 
electing  the  new  moyor  was  then  gone  through, 
nfter  which  the  one  retiring  from  office  look  up 
the  mace,  kissed  it,  and  delivered  it  into  the  hand 
of  his  successor  with  u  suitable  compliment.  The 
new  mayor  then  proposed  two  persons  for  sheriffs, 
nnd  two  for  the  office  of  chamuerlains ;  and  after 
these  had  also  gone  through  the  votes,  the  whole 
Assemblage  marched  into  the  chancel,  where  the 
senior  coroner  oflministcred  the  oath  to  the  new 
mayor  in  the  presence  of  the  old  one,  and  the 
town-clerk  gave  to  the  sheriffs  and  chamberlain* 
their  oath  of  office.  These  ceremonies  being  over, 
they  marched  in  order  to  the  New  Hall,  attended 
by  such  gentlemen  and  tntdesmen  as  had  been 
invited  by  the  mayor  and  sheriffs,  where  the 
feasting  took  place.  On  tlieir  way,  at  the  Week- 
day-Cros-o,  overngainst  the  ancient  Ouild  Hall,  the 
town-clerk  proclaimed  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  ; 
and  ot  the  next  ensuing  market-day  they  were 
a^ain  proclaimed  in  the  face  of  the  whole  market 
at  the  Alalt  Cross. 

The  entertainment  given  a.s  a  banquet  on  the.se 
occasions  will  perhaps  astonish  some  of  their 
■ucceaiozs   in  office.     'The   mayor  and    sherilTs 
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weeping  diBcipk'!".  In  Bristol,  especialiy,  tlie  fiT- 
vour  he  awakened  was  extraordinarv.  There,  the 
chnrches  being  closed  against  him,  ne  commenced 
preaching  in  the  fields  to  the  savage  colliers  tif 
Kingswood.  His  first  open-air  sermon  was  preached 
on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  17th  February  1739, 
upon  a  mount,  in  a  place  called  Rose  Green,  to  an 
audience  of  about  two  hundred.  He  repeated  the 
experiment,  and  enormous  congregations  grew 
around  him.  The  deep  silence  of  his  rude  auditors 
■was  the  first  proof  that  he  had  impressed  them, 
and  soon  he  saw  white  gutters  made  by  the  tears 
which  plentifully  fell  down  their  black  cheeks — 
black  as  they  came  out  of  their  coal-pits.  'The 
open  firmament  above  me,'  says  he,  'the  prospect 
of  the  adjacent  fields,  with  the  sight  of  thousands 
and  thousands,  some  in  coaches,  some  on  horseback, 
and  some  in  the  trees,  and  at  times  all  affected  an<i 
drenched  in  tears  together  ;  to  which  sometimes 
was  added  the  solemnity  of  the  approaching  even- 
ing, was  almost  too  much  for,  and  quite  overcame 
me. 

Tlie  triumphs  of  many  popular  preachers  have 
been  confined  to  the  vulgar,  but  the  cultivated, 
and  even  the  sceptical,  coiifcwied  Whilffield's  power. 
Hume,  Chesterfield,  and  BoLngbrokc  heard  liiia 
with  surprise  and  adiuiration  ;  and  the  Countess 
of  Huntingdon,  who  made  him  her  chuplaiii,  intro- 
duced him  to  the  highest  circle-s  of  rank  and  fashion. 
He  cast  bis  lot  among  the  JIethodi.«t«,  but  his  aim 
was  to  preach  tlie  gOEpoI.  and  not  to  build  uji  ii 
sect.  With  Wesley  lie  differed  on  the  question  of 
freewill — Wesley  being  an  Arminian,  and  White- 
field  a  Calvinist ;  but  Wliitcfield,  though  Fleadfiist 
in  his  opinions,  was  not  disposed  to  waste  \ui 
energy  in  wrangling  with  his  able  coadjutor. 
Whitefield  by  eminence  was  a  preacher ;  \Veak-y 
was  more  than  a  preacher — he  was  a  first-rale 
administrator,  and  the  great  religious  organisation 
which  bears  his  name  is  the  atte-station  of  hia 
peculiar  genius. 

Like  Wesley,  Whitefield  entertained  some  odil 
notions  about  marriage,  which,  as  little  in  ihi'  one 
case  as  the  otlier,  contributed  to  happiness.  While 
he  was  in  America  in  the  spring  of  1740,  he  applied 
to  two  of  ItLs  trifiids,  a  Mr  D.  and  Mrs  D.,  to  a.sk  if 
thej'  would  give  him  their  daughter  to  wife,  at  the 
same  time  telling  them,  that  they  need  not  be 
afraid  of  sending  him  a  refusal,  'for  I  bless  God,' 
said  he,  '  if  I  know  anything  of  my  own  heart,  I 
am  free  from  that  foolish  passion  which  the  world 
calls  love.  1  write,  only  becaiise  I  believe  it  is  the 
will  of  G(xi,  thut  I  should  alter  my  state  ;  but 
your  denial  will  fully  convince  me  that  your 
daughter  is  not  the  person  appointed  by  G<«1 
for  me.  But  1  have  sometimes  thought  Miss  E. 
would  be  my  helpmate,  for  she  has  often  been 
impressed  upon  my  heart.'  The  proposal  came  to 
nothing,  and  the  following  year  he  was  marrieji  in 
England  to  Mrs  James  of  Abergavenny,  a  widow, 
who  was  between  thirty  and  forty,  and,  by  his  own 
account,  neither  rich  nor  beautiful,  but  ha\-inij 
once  been  gay,  was  now  '  a  despised  follower  of  the 
I>amb.'  They  had  one  cliild,  who  died  in  infancy, 
and  their  union  was  not  full  of  plea.«antness.  They 
did  not  live  happily  together,  and  'her  death  in 
1768  set  his  mind  much  at  rest.' 

Whitefield  died  in  America,  at  Newbury  Port, 
near  Boston,  on  Sunday  morning,  30th  Sci>tcmber 
1770,  at  the  age  of  fifty-«ix. 

3;m 


A   CONTEST   FOE   PRECEDENCE. 

Sir  John  Finctt,  master  of  ceremonies  to  the 
two  first  monarchs  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  that  sat 
on  the  throne  of  England,  wrote  a  cunous  work, 
entitled  Choice  Observatiom  touching  the  Reception 
and  Precedence  of  Foreiffn  Ambcuiiadon.  This  book, 
though  to  us,  at  the  present  day,  merely  an  amusing 
account  of  court  squabbles  and  pretensions  to  pre- 
cedence, wna  a  verj-  important  treati.se  in  the  ideas 
of  its  author  ;  who,  if  ne  had  lived  a  little  earlier, 
might  have  passed  as  the  prototype  of  Polonius. 
One  great  dilficulty,  never  settled  in  Finett's  life- 
time, was  the  placing  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
ambaissadors,  each  claiming  precedence  of  the  other. 
James  I.,  on  some  public  festivals,  solvt-d  the 
problem  by  inviting  neither  of  them  ;  but  this 
could  not  nlwavs  be  done,  and  so,  for  many  years, 
the  principal  courts  of  Europe  were  disturbed  by 
unseemly  broils  between  the  representatives  of 
France  and  Spain.  At  last,  the  long  struggle  came 
to  a  crisis,  fonnal  complaints  and  courtly  protocols 
being  supplemented  by  swords  and  pistols ;  and 
the  i)attle,  which  settled  the  much-ilisputed  point, 
was  fought  in  the  streets  of  London. 

In  September  1661,  an  ambassador  from  Sweden 
was  expected  to  arrive  at  the  court  of  AVhitchall. 
The  etiquette  and  custom  then  used  on  the  arrival 
of  an  ambassador,  was  for  the  king's  baree  to  meet 
him  at  Gruvescnd,  and  convey  him  up  the  river  to 
Tower-wharf.  He  was  then  received  in  the  king's 
carriage,  his  own  carriage  following  next  in  order, 
and  after  that  the  carriages  of  tiie  other  ambas- 
sadors, according  to  their  national  precedence.  On 
this  occasion,  the  Marquis  d'Estradc,  the  French 
ambassador,  determined  that  his  carriage  should 
follow  next  to  the  Swede's,  and  the  Baron  de 
BiUteville,  the  Spani.=ih  ambassador,  having  m:ide 
an  exactly  siniiliir  determination,  preparations  were 
made  for  a  contest.  And,  as  the  populace  of  London 
might  readily  be  expected  to  take  part  in  the  fray, 
the  amlnissadors  applied  to  King  Charles,  who,  very 
comphiisantly,  issued  a  proclamation,  forbidding 
any  Englishman,  under  penalty  of  death,  from  inter- 
fering with  the  quarrel ;  the  ambassadors  promising, 
on  their  part.",  that  fire.irms  should  not  be  used. 

The  30lh  of  September,  the  day  appointed  for 
the  Swedish  envoy's  reception,  having  arrive<l. 
Tower-hill  wa.?  crowded  witn  an  immense  number 
of  the  lower  classes,  anxious  to  witness  the  fight ; 
while  a  strong  body  of  horse  and  foot  guards  were 
posted  in  the  same  locabty,  to  prevent  any  action 
on  the  part  of  the  spectatore.  "The  hour  appointed 
for  the  ambassador  to  land  was  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  ;  but  the  Spanish  carriage,  guanled  by 
fifty  men,  armed  with  swords,  was  on  the  wharf 
five  hours  earlier,  thus  obtaining  an  advantageous 

Iiosition.  The  French  carriage,  arriving  a  little 
ttter  than  its  Spanish  rival,  did  not  acquire  so  good 
a  position  ;  it  was  better  guarded,  however,  being 
accompanied  by  one  hundred  men  on  foot,  and  fifty 
on  horseback,  most  of  the  latter,  in  defiance  of  the 
arrangement  made  with  the  king,  being  armed  with 
pistols  and  carabines.  All  was  quiet,  till  the  Swedish 
ambassador,  having  landed  and  been  received  iu 
the  king's  carriage,  was  driven  off,  his  o>vn  carriage 
following.  A  desperate  struggle  then  commcnceil. 
The  Spaniartls  foniiing  acrij5.s  the  rood  to  Ixvr  the 
passage  of  the  French,  the  latter  fired  •  volley, 
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and  charged  llicLr  opponents,  sword  iu  Land,  yet, 
in  gpite  of  their  sui>erior  numbers,  were  Ijravely 
repulsed  by  the  cool  courage  of  the  Spaniards. 
Three  horses,  the  poetilion,  and  coachmnii  of  the 
French  carriaeo  having  been  killer),  the  amboB- 
sador's  son,  ■wlio  alone  occupied  it,  alighted,  and 
though  then  severely  wounded,  drew  his  awoni, 
stimulating  his  followers  to  fresh  exertions,  but 
ill  v.^n  ;  the  Spanish  carriage  had  by  tliis  time 
driven  off,  next  in  order  to  that  of  the  Swede, 
and  the  point  of  precedency,  so  stoutly  contended 
for,  was  won  and  lost  The  fight,  however,  did 
not  cease.  For  so  far,  it  had  been  confined  to 
Tower-wharf ;  now  it  was  extende<l  to  Tower-hill. 
There  an  outlying  detachment  of  the  French  were 
posted,  who,  rushing  on  the  Spanish  carriage, 
attempted  to  cut  the  traces  ;  tmt  were  foiled 
through  iron  chains,  covered  with  leather,  having 
been  prudently  provided,  instead  of  the  usual  traces, 
for  this  particular  occasion.  The  Spaniards  soon  beat 
this  party  off,  and  proceeded  on  their  way  without 
furthex  molestatioiL  Half  an  hour  afterwards,  the 
crest-fallen  French,  having  K-paired  damages,  fol- 
lowed, with  only  two  horses  in  their  carriage. 

As  each  party  carried  off  its  own  killed  and 
wounded,  the  amount  of  casualties  could  not  be 
accurately  ascertained.  Rugge,  in  his  curious 
miuiuscript,  estimates  the  number  of  killed  at 
twelve,  the  wounded  at  forty.  Among  the  specta- 
tors, one  Englishman,  a  poor  plasterer,  was  killed 
by  a  shot  through  tlie  head,  and  several  others 
■were  wounded.  The  bystanders  would  willingly 
have  taken  an  active  part  against  the  French,  if 
they  had  not  been  prevented,  by  the  prcKlamation 
and  presence  of  the  troops.  Pepys  did  not  see  the 
iight,  but,  after  it  was  over,  being,  as  he  says,  '  in 
all  things  curious,'  he  'ran  through  all  the  dirt,  and 
the  streets  full  of  people,  and  saw  the  Spanish  coach 
go  by,  with  fifty  drawn  swords  to  guard  it,  and  our 
soldiers  a  shouting  for  joy,  strange  to  see  how  nil  the 
city  did  rejoice,  and  indeed  we  do  all  naturally  love 
the  Spaniards,  and  hate  the  French.'  He  then  went 
to  the  French  embassy  to  see  how  tJiey  bore  their 
defeat,  and  t<;lls  us  they  all  '  looked  like  dead  men, 
and  not  a  word  among  them  but  shake  their  heads.' 

When  tidings  of  the  affray  reached  Paris, 
Louis  XIV.  became  extremely  indignant,  publicly 
declaring  that  he  would  make  war  upon  Spain,  if 
his  right  of  precedence  were  not  conceded  in  every 
court  of  Europe.  He  at  once  dismissed  the  Spanisli 
ambaMador  trom  France,  and  recalled  his  own 
ambaMador  from  Madrid.  After  considcxable 
diplomacy,  Louis  gained  all  that  he  demanded. 
In  the  March  of  the  following  year,  the  Marquis 
of  Fuentcs  was  sent  from  Sp-iin  to  Paris,  in  the 
character  of  ambassador  extraordinary,  to  formally 
renounce  the  hmg-contested  point  of  precedency. 
At  a  grand  reception,  held  at  Versailles,  Fuentcs, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Pope's  Nimcio,  and  twcnty- 
•ix  envoys  from  the  various  courts  of  Europe, 
declared  that  his  master,  the  king  of  S^iain,  had 
given  orders  to  all  his  ambassadors  to  abstain  from 
nny  kind  of  rivalry  with  those  of  France.  Louis, 
then  addressing  the  foreign  ministers,  desired 
Uicm  to  communicate  this  declaration  to  their 
TMpectivc  courts.  On  which  the  Dutch  envoy  drily 
icmorked,  that  he  hod  heani  of  cmbaK.sies  teuderiug 
obedience  to  the  pope,  but  he  h.id  never  l^cforo 
known  of  sucli  (rum  one  crownetl  head  to  onotlier. 

Iiouia  caused  a  medal   to  be  struck  in  com- 


memoiution  of  the  important  event.  One  side 
bears  the  monarch's  head,  on  the  other,  Louis  is 
repircsented  standing  on  the  dais  of  his  throne, 
before  liim  is  Fucntes,  in  the  humble  attitude 
of  one  who  apologises,  the  Nuncio  and  other 
ambassadors  standing  round.    The  motto  is  'Jcs 

PR.KCEDEXDI  A8SEBTCM,  CONFITKNTE  HiSFANORUM 

ORATORE,'  which  may  be  translated — The  right  of 
precedence  coullrmecl  by  the  avowal  of  Spain. 

THE   HETOLUTION   OP   139». 

The  30th  of  September  1399,  marks  an  epoch  of 
some  moment  in  English  history — the  transference  of 
the  crown  from  the  House  of  Plantagouet  to  that  of 
Lancaster.  On  the  previous  day,  a  deputation  from 
the  Lords  and  Commons  had  waited  on  King  Iticbard 
II.,  then  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and  had  obtained 
from  him  a  formal  renunciation  of  the  throne,  in 
favour  of  iiis  cousin,  Henry  of  BoUngbroke,  who  a  few 
weeks  iK^forc  hod  landed  from  exile  at  Kavenspnr,  in 
Yorkshire,  and  in  an  astonishingly  short  time  made 
himself  master  of  the  kingdom.  At  the  time  of 
Henry's  landing,  Richard  woa  absent  on  an  expe- 
dition to  Ireland,  and  for  some  time  remained  in 
ignuraneo  of  what  was  transpiring  at  home.  On 
receiving  intelligence  of  Henry's  niamiing  progress, 
he  despatched  at  once  the  E.irl  of  .Salisljury  with  an 
army,  but  this  nobleman  ofter  discnibarkiug  at  Con- 
way, soon  found  himself  de8crtc<l  by  all  his  forces; 
and  Richard,  on  landing  a  few  days  afterwards  at 
Milford  Haven,  was  soon  placed  in  a  similar  predica- 
ment Deserted  on  all  hands,  the  unfortunate  monarch 
W.1S  at  last  compelled  to  surrender  hirosiU  to  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  and  meet  at  the  castle  of  Flint  his 
cousin  Henry.  He  was  then  conducted  as  a  )>risonpr  to 
Chester,  from  which  he  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
the  Tower;  and  then,  on  29th  September,  he  received 
the  deputation  from  pitrliament  already  mentioned. 
The  following  day,  his  renunciation  of  the  crown 
was  formally  ratified,  and  himself  fonnally  deiKwed. 
Whilst  this  procedure  was  going  ou,  Henry  of  BoUng- 
broke, Duke  of  Hereford,  remained  seated  in  bii 
usual  place  near  the  throne,  which  was  empty,  and 
covered  with  cloth  of  gold.  As  soon  as  eight  com- 
missioners had  proclaimed  the  sentence  of  de{K)sition, 
he  rose,  approached  the  tlirone,  and  having  solemnly 
crossed  himself,  said :  '  In  the  name  of  God  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  I,  Henry  of  Lancaster,  challenge 
this  realm  of  England,  because  I  am  descended  by 
right  line  of  bloM  from  the  good  lord  King  Henry 
III.,  and  through  that  right,  that  God  of  his  grace 
hath  sent  me,  with  help  of  my  kin  and  of  my  friends, 
to  recover  it ;  tlie  which  realm  was  in  point  to  be 
undone  for  default  of  government  and  undoing  of  the 
good  laws.'  He  then  knelt  for  a  few  minutes  in 
apparent  devotion  on  the  steps  of  the  throne  on  which 
he  subsequently  took  his  scvt,  being  conducted  thither 
hy  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York. 

Though  a  manifest  usurpation,  the  seizure  of  the 
crown  by  Henry  IV.  seems  to  have  been  fnlly  in  ' 
accordance  with  the  will  vi  the  Eaulish  nation,  which 
was  disgusted  with  the  corrupt  and  imbecile  adminis- 
tration of  Richard  II.  The  vigorous  covcrnment  of 
Henry  and  bis  son,  the  chivalrons  Henry  V.,  may 
almost  appear  a  rindication  nf  their  wisdom  in  this 
change  of  dynasty.  But  the  terrible  wars  of  the 
Booes,  and  the  niineralile  end  of  Bolingbroke's  unhappy 
nandson,  Henry  VI..  amply  avenged  the  wrongs  of 
the  Plnntagrnct  family.  However  we  may  reverence 
the  ability  of  Henr)-  IV„  ond  excuse  bis  usurpation 
of  the  crown.  .i  ilnrk  rlmttl  inti«t  ever  r^st  on  his 
niemoryiii    •  ntcKichanllL, 

who  was  111  iiry's  orders  in    ' 

Ponteftact  Lasti>.-,  i  mun  umr  .liu  i   .    <    IrpnsitKiu. 
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Then  came  October  full  of  merry  glee  ; 

For  yet  his  noule  was  totty  of  tee  mast, 
Wliich  he  was  treading  in  the  wine-fat's  gee. 

And  of  the  joyous  oyle,  whoie  sentlo  gust 
Made  him  so  frolic  and  so  fnll  of  mat : 

t'pou  a  dreadful  Scoqiion  he  ilid  ride. 
The  same  which  by  Diams's  doom  aujiist 

Slew  great  Orion  ;  and  ceke  by  his  side 
He  had  his  ploaghing-abarc  and  coulter  ready  tyde. 

Spesseb. 


fDEScRrrrrvE) 


CTOBER 


IT  is  now 
yellow    au- 
ttuun,      uo 
longer     di- 
vided from  puminer  by  the  plniny 
sheaf   and    lingering    flowers,   but 
witli  features  of  its  own,  marked  with 
slow  decay.    There  is  n  rich  Lectio  red 
'on  its  cheek,  too  beautiful  to  Ust  long,  and 
every  wind  that  blows  poles  the  crimsnn 
hue,  or  scatters  its  beauty  on  the  empty  air,  for 
ererywhere  around  us  the  leaves  are  falluig.    But 
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through  the  openings  autiunn  makes  in  the  foliage, 
many  new  beauties  are  revealed — bits  of  landscape, 
which  the  long  close-woven  leaves  had  shut  out,  of 
fat^away  spots,  that  look  like  a  new  country,  so 
strange  do  thejr  appear  when  seen  for  the  first  time 
through  the  laded  and  torn  curtains  which  have 
shaded  siunmer.  Hill  and  valley,  spire  and  thatched 
grange,  win<ling  highwaj-s  and  bniwn  bends,  over 
the  meadows — with  stiles  ami  hedpcs — shew  fresh 
footpaths,  which  we  have  never  walked  along,  and 
inako  us  long  to  look  at  the  nnvisitcd  places  to 
which  they  lead.  Wo  sec  low  clumps  of  ever- 
greens, which  llie  tail  tr>?e8  had  liiddcn  ;  nests  in 
hedges,  where  we  were  before  unable  to  find  one ; 
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anil  ui  the  orchards  a  few  hardy  Rppl«»  RtUt  hang, 
which  only  the  frost  can  ripen.  Tnc  fields  seem  to 
look  larger,  wliere  we  saw  the  grass  mown  and  the 
com  reaped,  for  we  can  now  see  the  bottoms  of  tlie 
hwlges.  The  cherry-trees  look  as  beautiful  to  the 
eye  as  they  did  when  in  blossom,  such  a  rich 
scarlet  dyes  the  leaves,  mingled  every  hcie  and 
tliere  with  goldea  touches.  The  elders  are  stUl 
covered  with  dark  purple  berries,  especially  the 
branches  which  overhang  the  water-courses,  and  are 
beyoud  the  reach  of  the  villagers.  We  see  flags 
and  rushes  and  water-plants  rocking  in  the  breeze, 
and  reflected  in  the  ripplca  which  were  hidden  by 
the  entangling  grass  that  now  lies  matted  togetlier, 
and  is  bej^Tniiiug  to  decay.  As  evening  approaches, 
the  land.scape  seems  to  assume  a  sober  nue,  the 
colours  of  the  foliage  become  subdued,  and  the  low 
sighing  of  the  wind,  the  call  of  the  partridge,  and 
the  few  notea  uttered  by  the  remaining  binls, 
foil  upon  the  ear  with  a  sad  sound  at  times, 
and  i)roduco  a  low  feeling,  which  we  are  seldom 
sensible  of  at  the  change  of  any  other  season  of  the 
year. 

There  is  still  one  out-of-door  scene  beautiful  to 
look  at  and  pleasant  to  walk  through,  and  that  is 
liop-picking — the  last  ingathering  of  autumn  that 
lind.i  employment  for  the  poor ;  nor  are  there 
many  prettier  English  pictures  to  bo  seen  than  a 
WcU-mana^d  hop-plantation.  The  smell  of  the  hop 
(B  very  debghtfal,  so  different  from  that  of  new  hay 
and  hawthorn-buds,  yet  quite  as  refreshing.  What 
a  bestitifnl  motion  tliere  is  in  the  light  and  shallow 
when  the  breeze  stirs  the  vine-shaped  leaves,  and 
the  golden  coloured  hops  swaying  the  bine  to 
and  Iro,  and  sharp  quiverings  in  the  open  net-work 
where  they  cross  each  other,  and  all  pervaded  with 
A  soothing  aroma,  that  makes  the  bloml  stir  like 
the  smell  of  the  rising  sap  in  a  forest  at  spring-time  ! 
Merry  people,  too,  arc  the  hop-pickera,  whether  at 
their  work,  or  when  going  or  returning  from  the 
hop-planUitions.  The  little  huts  they  run  up  to 
sleep  in,  their  places  of  cooking,  washing,  and  other 
domestic  contrivances,  tell  that  they  belong  to  the 
race  who  have  heralded  the  way  into  many  a 
wilderness,  lived  there,  and  founded  colonies,  that 
aw  now  springing  up  into  great  nations.  We  see 
them  travcllina  to  the  hop-grounds  with  baby  on 
bock,  and  leading  children  by  the  hand,  carrying 
cradle  and  bed,  saucepan  and  kettle,  and  no  doubt 
nearly  eveiything  their  humble  home  contained. 
Wo  look  on  and  wonder  how  those  tiny  bare  feet 
will  ever  tramp  so  far,  yet  while  turning  the  head 
and  watching  them,  we  see  them  go  pit-pat  over 
the  ground,  three  or  four  steps  to  the  one  or  two 
longer  strides  of  their  parentis,  caring  no  more  for 
the  gravel  than  if  they  were  shod  witn  iron,  and  we 
ore  astonished  to  see  what  a  way  they  have  gone 
while  wo  have  been  watching.  Sometimes,  in  the 
liop-grounda,  we  have  seen  a  cradle  with  the  baby 
asleep  in  it,  swinging  between  the  tall  hop-bines, 
nT..|  tl,,.ii,r}it  what  a  pretty  picture  it  would  make, 
inted  I  Often,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
I  L,   the  hop  attains    the    height    of   from 

fourteen  to  sixteen  feet,  and  excepting  between  a 
rlcir  hazol-oopsc,  when  the  leaves  are  yellowed  liy 
■  I!  know  nothing  more  beautiful  to  walk 
'II  the«n  tall  swaying  bines.  It  flowers  in 
J  iiuc,  .111(1  in  favourable  seasons  is  ripe  in  Septem- 
ber, though  many  hops  remain  to  bo  picked  in 
thi'  wirly  pirt  of  the  present  month.    There  are 


several  varieties  of  hops  grown,  known  as  the  red- 
bind,  green-bind,  and  white-bind;  the  first  of  which, 
though  producing  small  cones,  is  a  hardy  plant,  and 
resists  the  attacks  of  insects  ;  while  the  second  is 
very  productive  in  a  good  season,  and  will  flourish 
better  in  a  poor  soil  than  the  white  bind,  which  U 
the  most  difiicult  of  all  to  grow,  and  realises  thq 
highest  price  of  all  the  hops.  Good  practised 
growers  tix  upon  the  time  for  hop-picking  when  Iho 
cones  throw  out  a  strong  peculiar  scent,  whiob 
they  know  the  moment  the  air  is  ftUed  with  it,  and 
they  pay  more  regard  to  this  powerful  aroma  than 
they  do  to  the  loots  of  the  hops.  Nor  is  it  at  hop- 
picking-time  only  that  this  beautiful  plant  gives 
employment  to  the  poor,  though  that  is  the  chief 
season,  for  in  spring  the  ground  has  to  be  well 
stirred  and  drawn  up  about  the  young  shoots  ; 
then  the  poles  must  be  placed  in  the  ground  about 
the  end  of  April,  when  the  shoots  are  ceneraliy 
five  or  six  inches  high.  And  after  all  this  is 
done,  the  shoots  must  be  tied  to  the  poles  as 
they  grow  higher,  and  this  must  be  done  very 
lightly  and  carefully,  for  if  fastened  too  tight,  tho 
shoot  would  decay,  come  off,  and  send  out  fresh 
ones  from  below,  which  would  attain  no  height,  bo 
dwindled,  and  not  bear  a  bunch  of  cones  worth  tho 
gathering.  The  wild-hop,  which  may  bo  seen 
romping  about  our  hedges,  is  indigenous,  and 
pretty  it  looks  amid  the  other  climbing-planta, 
many  of  which  bear  beautiful  berries,  nor  is  there 
any  rcconl  of  its  having  been  cultivated  before  tlie 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  It  was,  however,  imported 
from  the  Low  Countries,  and  used  for  brewing  ia 
England,  as  early  as  1428. 

To  on  observant  eye,  many  little  changes  are 
presented,  which  shew  how  rapidly  autumn  is 
advancing.  The  flocks  are  now  driven  to  the  fold 
of  an  evening,  for  the  nights  are  becoming  too  cold 
and  damp  for  them  to  remain  in  the  fields,  and 
they  will  soon  be  enclosed  in  ground  set  apart  for 
their  winter-feeding.  It  is  a  pleasant  sight  to  see 
them  nuh  out  of  the  fold  of  a  morning  after  their 
confinement,  then  hurry  on  and  break  their  closed 
ranks  to  feed  here  and  there  on  tho  unpalatable 
and  scanty  pasturage.  Turn  wherever  we  may,  we 
see  the  face  of  Nature  changing ;  nowhere  does  it 
now  wear  its  old  summer-look,  tlie  very  sound  of 
the  falling  leaves  causes  iw  to  reel  thoughtful,  and 
many  a  solemn  passage  of  the  Holy  Bible  passes 
through  the  mind,  telling  us  that  the  time  will 
come  when  we  also  <  shall  fade  as  a  leaf  the  wind 
has  taken  away.  And  all  thou  hast  shall  fall 
down  as  the  leaf  falleth  from  the  vine.'  That  we 
shall  soon  be  '  as  oaks  when  they  cast  their  leaves,' 
and  at  no  other  season  of  the  year  do  these  solemn 
truths  strike  us  so  forcibly  as  In  autumn.  As  the 
fallen  leaves  career  before  us — crumbling  ruins  of 
summer's  beautiful  halls — we  cannot  help  thinking 
of  those  who  have  perished — who  have  gone  before 
\13,  blown  forward  to  the  grave  by  the  icy  blasts  of 
Death.  The  scenery  of  spring  awakens  no  such 
emotions,  there  is  no  sign  of  decay  there,  for  all 
seems  as  if  fresh  springing  into  life,  after  tho  long 
sleep  of  winter.  But  now,  even  the  sun  seems  to 
be  growing  older,  he  rises  later  and  sets  earlier,  as 
if  requiring  more  rest,  instead  of  increasing  in  heat 
and  brightness,  as  he  did  when  the  butter-cups 
looked  UI)  at  him  and  '  flashed  back  gold  for  gold.' 
Yet  we  know  this  natural  decay  is  necessary  to 
pnxluco  the  life  and  beauty  of  a  coming  spring, 
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and  it  is  gome  sokce  to  know,  that  for  every  flower 
autumn  rains  and  blows  upon  and  liurics,  a 
hundred  will  rise  up  and  occupy  their  pinces  by 
the  time  summer  returns  again,  ior  it  is  lier  work 
to  beautify  decay. 

Nearly  all  our  singing-birds  have  dcp.irted  for 
sunnier  lands  far  over  the  sen,  and  the  swallows 
are  now  preparing  to  follow  them,  while,  strange 
interchange,  other  birds  visit  us  which  have  been 
away  all  spring  and  summer.  Some  days  1)cfore 
the  swallows  leave  us,  they  assemble  together,  at 
certain  places — generally  beaido  a  river — where 
they  wait  fresh  arrivals,  until  a  flock  of  thousands 
is  mustered  ;  and  were  not  the  same  gathering 
going  on  at  other  places  beside,  we  might  fancy 
that  all  the  swallows  that  visit  ua  were  assemblecl 
in  one  spot  One  place  they  frequented,  which 
abounded  in  osier  holts,  in  our  younger  days,  and 
when  up  early  angling,  we  have  seen  them  rise  in 
myriads  from  the  willows  about  six  in  the  morning, 
and  ilividing  themselves  into  five  or  six  companies, 
disperse  ia  contrary  directions,  when  they  remained 
away  all  day,  beginning  to  return  about  five,  and 
continuing  to  come  in  until  it  was  nearly  dark. 
No  doubt  this  separation  took  place  on  account  of 
the  scarcity  of  food,  as  sufficient  could  not  be 
found,  without  flying  many  miles  from  the  river- 
side, where  they  assembled.  Every  day  the  flnrk 
appeared  to  augment,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
every  division,  on  its  return  to  this  great  mustering- 
ground,  brought  in  many  stragglers.  Wo  liave 
also  often  fancied  tliat  it  was  here  the  young 
swallows  exercised  themselves,  strengthening  their 
wings  for  the  long  journey  that  lay  before  them, 
by  circling  flights  and  gracefid  evolutions,  as  if 
trying  at  times  which  could  come  neanist  the 
water  at  the  greatest  speetl  without  touching  a 
drop  with  either  breast  or  pinions.  We  also  came 
to  the  conclusion,  that  aU  the  young  ones  did  not 
accompany  the  divisions  that  went  away  every 
day  in  search  of  food,  but  only  a  portion — as 
thousands  remained — and  that  those  wliich  went 
out  one  day  rested  the  next,  and  had  their  turn  on 
the  second  morning,  or  each  alternate  day.  They 
seldom  remained  later  than  the  middle  of  October, 
and  when  they  left  for  good,  went  away  all 
together,  in  the  direction  of  the  south.  A  few 
generally  remained  for  a  day  or  two,  then  went 
off  in  the  same  direction.    "Dead  swaUows  were 

Sancrally  picked  up  among  the  willows  after  the 
ock  had  migrated.  Earbest  amongst  the  fresh 
arrivals  is  the  wood-cock,  who  generally  reaches 
the  end  of  his  journey  in  the  night,  and  veiy 
weary  and  jaded  ne  appears.  Seldom  is  he  ever 
seen  to  land,  though  he  has  been  found  hiding 
himself  near  the  coast,  in  so  exhausted  a  state  as 
to  be  run  down,  and  taken  by  hand.  But  he  does 
not  remain  by  the  sea-side  a  day  longer  than  he  is 
compelled,  where,  having  recruited  himself  a  little, 
ho  sets  off  to  visit  hia  former  haunts.  The  snipe 
also  arrives  about  the  same  time,  and  is  found  in 
the  haunts  of  the  wood-cock,  on  high  moors  and 
hills,  while  the  season  is  mild,  and  m  low,  wann, 
sheltered  localities  when  the  weather  is  severe.  In 
October  the  redwing  reaches  us,  and  if  the  autumn 
is  fine  and  warm,  its  song  may  often  be  heard. 
Its  favourite  haunts  ore  parks,  and  sacure  places, 
abounding  in  chimps  of  trees,  where  it  feeds  on 
worms,  and  such  hke  soil  food,  so  long  as  it  can  be 
found ;  never  feeding  on  berries  unless  they  are 
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forced  by  the  frost,  then  they  soon  perish.  The 
early  arrival  of  the  fieldfare  is  considered  by 
country-people  a  sure  sign  of  a  hard  winter, 
especially  if  there  is  a  largo  crop  of  heps  and 
haws,  which  they  say,  reverentially.  Providence 
has  stored  up  for  them  beforehand.  We  tliink  it 
is  a  surer  agn,  that,  in  the  country  they  have 
quitted,  severe  weather  has  set  in  "earlier  than 
usual.  Some  naturalists  say,  that  although  this 
bird  obtains  its  food  in  the  hedges,  it  roosts  on  the 
ground  ;  the  reason  as-signed  for  arriving  at  this 
conclusion  is,  that  those  who  go  out  at  night  with 
nets  to  capture  larks  in  the  field,  often  find 
fieldfares  amongst  the  birds  thus  taken.  May  not 
this  have  been  in  some  neighbourhood  where 
hedges  were  rare,  and  caused  them  to  roost,  like 
the  rooks  on  Salisbury  Plain,  where  there  is  plenty 
of  food,  but  very  few  trees,  compelling  them  either 
to  fly  miles  awny  at  night,  or  take  up  their  lodgings 
'on  the  cold  ground  ?'  Gilbert  White  ia  the  great 
authority  for  this  account  of  the  fieldfares. 

The  woods  never  look  more  beautiful  than  from 
the  close  of  lost  month  to  the  middle  of  October, 
for  by  that  time  it  seems  as  if  nature  had  exhausted 
all  her  choicest  colours  on  the  foliage.  We 
see  the  rich,  burnished  bronze  of  the  oak  ;  red 
of  many  hues,  up  to  the  gaudiest  scarlet ;  every 
shade  of  yellow,  from  the  wan  gold  of  the  prirarosa 
to  the  deep  orange  of  the  tiger-lily  ;  purple,  rising 
from  the  light  klac  to  the  darkest  velvet  of  th>> 
pansy  streaked  wth  jet ;  and  all  so  blended  aii'l 
softened  together  in  parts,  that  like  the  colours  on 
a  dove's  neck,  we  cannot  teU  where  one  begins 
and  the  other  ends.  And  amid  this  change,  tho 
graceful  fir-trees  seem  now  to  step  boldly  out, 
and  we  are  amazed  at  the  quiet  beauty  we  hav« 
so  long  overlooked  as  we  gaze  upon  these  stately 
and  swarthy  daughters  of  autumn,  who  have  been 
hidden  by  their  fairer  sisters  of  siunmer.  We 
often  wish  that  a  few  more  of  our  great  landscape- 
pajntera  had  devoted  their  canvas  to  the  endless 
tints  of 'the  fading  and  many-coloured  woods,'  as 
they  are  seen  at  no  other  time  excepting  this 
season  of  tho  year.  Nothing  can  be  grander  than 
the  autumnal  foliage  of  the  oak,  ■»viln  its  variety 
of  tints,  which  are  more  numerous  than  can  be 
found  on  any  other  tree,  where  there  are  greens  of 
every  hue,  and  browns  running  into  shades,  that 
are  almost  numberless.  The  beech  again — except- 
ing only  one  or  two  of  our  shrubs — is  covered  with 
tho  richest  of  all  autumn  colours — on  orange  that 
seems  almost  to  blaze  again  as  you  look  at  it  in 
the  sunset,  recalling  the  burning  bush  before 
which  Moses  bowed.  Nearly  one  of  the  first  trees 
to  shed  its  foliage  is  the  walnut ;  next  the  ash,  if 
covered  with  those  keys  that  make  such  a  rattling 
in  the  November  wind — if  these  are  wanting,  th« 
tree  remains  much  longer  in  leaf.  The  ash  is  one 
of  the  moat  graceful  of  onr  forestrtrces,  with  its 
leaves  set  in  pairs  as  if  made  to  match  one  another, 
wliile  its  smooth,  tough  branches  have  a  gray  hue, 
that  seems  to  make  a  light  through  every  portion 
of  the  tree.  The  horse-chestnut  now  wears  its 
changing  livery  of  shining  gold,  but  can  hardly 
be  classed  amongst  our  Enghsh  forest-trees,  as  it 
was  a  stranger  to  our  parks,  omomontal-'^TOunds, 
and  copses  less  than  two  centuries  ago.  1  he  limo 
or  linacn,  though  it  soon  loses  its  leaves,  shews 
well  in  an  autumn  landscape;  so  duos  the  tall 
poplar,  seeming  us  if   trying  to  touch  the  skj 
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with  iu  high  uji-coned  lieud.  How  beautiful  the 
eliu  now  looks,  especially  if  its  changing  foLia;i;e  L^ 
seen  from  8omc  sumiuit  that  overlooks  a  wood,  for 
it  is  the  tallest  of  our  fore,st-tTe«s,  and  its  topmost 
boiigba  may  then  lie  seen  liigh  above  all  others! 
Even  80  near  London  as  Diilwich,  these  stalely 
trees  may  be  seen  in  all  their  beauty,  and  some 
of  them  look  old  enough  to  have  thrown  llieir 
checkered  shadows  over  Sh&kspeare,  when  he  VFaiked 
under  them  with  AUeyn  the  player,  in  consulta- 
tion, as  they  laid  out  plans  for  the  old  hospital 
which  the  latter  built,  and  called  by  the  solonin 
name  of  '  God's  Gift.'  And  who  can  walk  tUrouch 
our  woods  and  forests  nithout  feeling  as  if  in  the 
presence  of  Shakspeare,  moving  side  by  side  ■with 
aim,  and  Orlando,  and  Rosalind,  and  that  con- 
tented duke  who  found  the  woods 

*  More  free  from  peril  than  the  enrious  court  j ' 

while  the  Forest  of  Arden  seems  to  rise  before  us 
with  ita  herd  of  fLipplcd  deer,  and  iu  the  mind's 
eye  we  picture  the  melancholy  Jacques  reclining 
beneath  some  broad-branched  oak,  '  whose  antique 
roots  peep  out  upon  the  brook,'  on  which  tie 
falling  leaves  go  gliding  until  lost  by  the  over- 
hanging boughs  that  shut  out  the  receding  stream. 
Whiit  a  pattering  there  is  now  when  the  wind 
blows,  as  the  pale  golden  acorns  come  rattling  out 
of  their  beautifully-carved  cups — the  drinlciiig- 
vessels  of  our  old  fairy-tales,  and  often  forming 
the  tea-service  of  our  country  children  in  the  pre- 
nenl  day,  when  they  play  at  giving  a  tea-party  on  the 
floor  of  some  thatched  cottage !  And  how  grand 
is  the  piping  of  the  great  autumn  winds,  sounding 
like  an  organ  througli  the  forest,  and  causing  us 
to  feel  that  we  are  walking  through  a  temple  built 
by  an  Almighty  hand,  for  there  is  no  sign  of  the 
builder  man  around  us !  Tliat  trcllised  roof,  where, 
through  the  oiienings  made  by  the  fallen  leaves, 
wc  sec  only  the  iky,  points  to  a  greater  Builder 
tlinn  imitative  man. 

Beautifid  as  many  of  our  poetical  images  are, 
dmivn  from  the  fallen  lejives,  and  sad  as  the  fiiglit 
i*  to  see  them  lying  around  our  walks,  still  the  tall 
of  the  leaf  is  not  its  death,  no  more  than  that  of 
one  flower  fading  in  a  cluster  is  the  death  of  the 
flower,  OS  it  oidv  falls  to  make  room  fur  another 
blovKim.  A  Bwelling  bud  will  always  be  found  in 
Butunm  above  the  leaf  that  is  al>out  to  fall ;  and 
W  this  bud  increases,  it  pushes  down  its  prede- 
cemor,  and  i^auscs  it  tu  )>reuk  off,  or  to  hang  by  fo 
li^bt  a  hold  that  the  wind  soon  carries  iiway  the 
looMned  leaf.  This  bud,  which  forces  olf  the  old 
l«af,  forms  the  future  stem  or  branches,  wiiich, 
during  the  following  summer,  will  bear  many 
leaves  in  place  of  the  one  it  has  displaced ;  and 
though  it  will  cease  to  increase  during  the  de;id 
winter-months,  will  be  among  the  foremost  to  shew 
i'  "  'r  Bpring.  Evergreens  retain  their  leaves 
'  •    the  winter,  through    the    new    buds 

ii.t  i.,i.  iiig  off  the  old  foliage  until  spring, 
instead  of  putting  out  above  the  old  foliage  iu 
autumn  as  other  trees  do.  This  can  be  proved  by 
tmnsplanting  almost  any  tree  ;  if  it  lives,  the  new 
buds  v/ill  come  out  and  push  off  the  old  leaves, 
which  soon  Ix'giii  to  witlier  after  its  removal.  But 
if  the  tree  does  not  retain  life,  the  leaves  will  still 
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wither,  and  instead  of  falling  off,  remain  on  the 
brandies,  from  whence  they  are  not  easUy  removed 
though  dead.  The  dead  leaf  remains  on  the  tree  j 
the  live  leaf  falls  before  it  is  dead,  pres.sed  down  by 
the  swelling  bud  above  it,  but  still  retaining  a  great 
portion  of  its  leafy  moisture.  As  for  the  colouring 
of  autumn  leaves,  it  is  supposed  that  the  trees 
absorb  oxygen  during  the  night,  which,  owing  to 
the  coldness  of  the  weather,  they  have  not  strength 
enough  to  throw  out  again  in  the  daytime,  and 
that  this  gives  an  acidity  to  the  juices  of  the 
tree,  which  changes  the  colour  of  the  leaf,  or, 
that  otherwise,  they  would  be  poshed  down  by 
tbe  new  buds,  in  all  their  green  summer  array. 
Some  admit  that  this  may  be  the  case  \vith  leaves 
that  ore  red,  but  not  with  others  that  are  brown 
and  yellow.  So  the  question  remains  open  to  many 
doubts,  and  as  we  look  at  the  changing  foliage 
in  reverence,  we  feel  satisfied  in  our  own  mincL^ 
that  those  beautiful  touches  have  been  put  in  by 
the  wonder-working  hand  of  the  Creator. 


(historical.) 

This  month,  so  called  from  being  the  eighth  in 
the  year  according  to  tlie  old  Alban  or  Latin 
calendar,  was,  by  our  Saxon  ancestors,  styled  fVyn 
vtoni-th  (modem,  Jf^einmonat),  or  the  wine-month. 
In  allusion  to  this  epithet,  an  old  writer  remarks, 
'  jind  albeit  they  had  not  anciently  wines  mode  in 
Qennany,  yet  in  this  season  had  they  them  from 
divers  countries  adjoining.'  October  was  also  called, 
by  the  ancient  Germans,  ff-'inier-fuUith,  from  the 
approach  of  winter  with  the  full  moon  of  the 
month. 

In  some  of  the  ancient  Saxon  calendars,  this 
month  is  allegorised  by  the  figure  of  a  husbandman 
carrying  a  sack  on  his  shoulders  and  sowing  com, 
in  allusion  to  the  practice  of  sowing  tlie  winter 
grain,  wliich  takes  place  in  October.  In  other 
old  almanacs,  the  sport  of  hawking  has  been 
adopted  as  emblematical  of  this,  the  lost  month 
of  autumn. 

CHARACTEniSTICS   OF  OCTOBBB. 

On  the  23d  of  the  month,  the  sun  cnten  tbe  sign 
of  Scorpio,  on  astronomical  emblem  said  to  typi^, 
in  the  form  of  a  destructive  insect,  the  increasing 
]>ower  of  cold  over  nature,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  eiiual  influence  of  cold  and  heat  are  represented 
by  LU/ra,  or  the  bohmce,  the  sign  of  the  preceding 
month  of  September.  The  average  temperature 
for  the  middle  of  the  month,  throughout  the 
British  Island.-!,  is  about  50°.  On  the  Ist,  the 
ma  rises  in  the  latitude  of  London  at  6.11,  and 
seU  At  5.49. 

Tliough  a  melancholy  feeling  is  associated  with 
Octol>er,  from  the  general  decay  of  nature  bv  which 
it  is  characterised,  there  occurs,  ueverthefeas,  not 
infrequently  in  it,  some  of  the  finest  and  moat 
exhilarating  weather  of  the  year.  Frosts  in  the 
mornings  and  evenings  arc  common,  wliilst  the 
middle  of  the  day  is  often  enlivened  by  all  the 
sunshine  of  July  without  its  oppressivenew,  and 
the  clearness  of  a  frosty  dav  in  December  or 
January  without  its  piercing  cold. 
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The  Fortival  of  the  Rorary.  St  Pi»t,  aportI«  of 
Tournay,  martyr,  about  288.  St  RemiKin^  confesaor, 
«rclilii«hop  of  Rhcims,  533.  St  Wasnulf  or  Wasnon, 
confessor,  palron  of  Concl6,  about  051.  St  Bnvo,  anelionst, 
patron  of  tibeul,  7tli  ocntuiy.  St  FiiUiaxlciu  of  IreUad, 
abbot,  702. 

FESTITAI.   OF  THB   EOSARY. 

The  roanry,  as  is  well  known,  is,  in  the  Roman 
Cntbolic  Church,  a  series  of  pniyers,  consisting  of 
fifteen  Pitler  NotUri  and  a  liuiulrcJ  and  fifty  Ave 
Maria*,  which,  for  the  convenience  of  woraliippers, 
are  counted  on  a  string  of  bciids.  E-ich  roB.ary,  or 
Btring  of  bciulis  consists  of  fifteen  decades,  each  of 
wliicli  decades  coiitaiiis  one  Pater  Nosier,  marked 
hy  a  lan^'G  liMid,  and  ten  Atn  Marias,  marked  by 
ten  siiiiiUer  beails.  Tlie  fe.'tival  of  the  rosary  was 
instituted  to  iiiijilorc  the  dirine  mercy  in  favour  of 
the  cliiircb  and  all  tlic  faithful,  and  return  tlianks 
for  llie  Iwnelits  conferred  on  tliem,  more  especially 
fur  the  victory  of  Lepanto,  in  1571,  over  the  Turks, 
This  succeiss,  believed  to  be  obtained  through  the 
intercession  of  the  Virgin,  who  is  so  specially 
invoked  in  the  devotion  of  the  rosary,  was  ordered 
by  Pius  V.  to  be  anniLiUy  rammenioratcd  under 
the  title  of  St  Mary  de  Victoria.  This  epithet  was, 
Lowever,  changed  "by  his  successor,  Gregory  XIII, 
into  ihe  title  of  the  Festival  of  the  Rosary.  The 
victory  of  Prince  Eugene  over  tlie  Turks  at  Bel- 
prade,  in  1716,  was  onlered  by  Clement  XIL  to  be 
included  in  tlie  benefita  which  this  office  specially 
commemorates. 


.Bom.— Henry  IH  of  England,  1207,  Winchttter ; 
Beory  St  John,  Tiscoant  Boliogbroke,  politician  and 
philosophical  writer,  1678,  Ballenta;  Paul  I.,  emperor 
of  Russia,  1754. 

Died. — Michael  II.,  the  Stammerer,  Oreek  emperor, 
829 ;  Pierre  Comeille,  great  tragic  dramatist,  1084, 
Parit. 

THB   MUSICAL   SMALL-COALMAN. 

On  Ist  October  1714,  was  buried  in  Clerkenwell 
churchvard,  Thomas  Britton,  a  dealer  in  coal, 
whose  life  presents  one  of  the  most  curious  social 
anomalies  that  have  ever  l>ecn  recorded.    Whilst 

Cing  his  livelihood  by  the  active  exercise  of  a 
ibln  craft,  occupying  a  habitation  and  wearing 
a  garb  corresponding  in  plainness  to  his  trade,  this 
Bingular  man  contrived  by  his  various  talents,  and 
more  especially  his  musical  tastes,  to  assemble 
around  him  the  most  aristocratic  company  in 
London,  and  to  be  admitted  into  their  society 
on  equal  terms,  at  a  time  when  the  principle  of 
exclusion  was  fax  more  rigidly  maintained  than  it 
is  now,  between  the  upper  and  lower  ronka  of  the 
conmiunity. 

Too  house  occupied  by  our  smaU-coolmau  was 
eituated   in  Aylesbury  jstrect,  Clerkenwell,  and 
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formed  the  comer-house  of  a  passage  leading  by 
the  Old  Jerusalem  Tavern  into  St  John's  Square. 
On  the  ground-Hoor  were  the  coal-storca,  and  above 
them  a  long  narrow  room,  very  low  in  the  ceiling, 
and  approached  by  a  break-neck  stair  from  the 
outside.  In  this  modest  saloon,  Britton  held  his 
musical  reunions,  which  were  attended  by  the 
great  and  fashionable,  anil  nt  which,  among  other 
eminent  performers,  the  celebrated  Unndel  did  not 
disdain  to  exhibit  his  unequalled  skill  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  company.  The  origin  of 
these  gatherings  is  ascribed  to  Sir  Roger  TEitrange, 
a  famous  musical  dilettante,  who,  along  with  other 
gentlemen,  had  been  taken  with  the  conversation 
and  manners  of  Britton,  so  greatly  beyond  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  his  station  in  life. 
Nor  were  his  guests  confined  to  the  male  sax. 
Elegant  ladies,  from  the  most  fashionable  quar- 
ters of  London,  thronge<l  to  his  humble  mansion, 
anil,  in  the  pleasure  which  they  experienced  in 
listening  to  his  concert,  forgot  the  toils  which  they 
had  undergone  in  ascendin"  to  the  hall  of  perform- 
ance. It  has  been  said  that  Britton  charge<l  his 
gtiests  with  an  annual  subscription  of  ten  shillings 
for  the  music,  ami  a  penny  for  each  cup  of  coffee 
drunk.  But  this  was  certainly  not  the  cose  at  first, 
when  the  entertainment  was  entirely  gratuitous, 
and  no  refreshments  of  any  kind  were  given,  though 
possibly  some  change  may  have  been  introuuccd  at 
a  later  period. 

In  the  Augustan  age  of  Queen  Anne,  the  passion 
for  collecting  old  books  and  maniuscripts  began  to 
develop  itself  among  the  nobility.  Among  tho 
most  noted  bibliophuista  of  the  aristocracy  were 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  the  Earls  of  Oifottl, 
Pembroke, SimdeTlanil,and  Winchelsea.  A  favourite 
Saturday  pastime  of  these  noblemen  was  to  make 
their  rotmds  through  tho  various  nooks  of  the 
city  in  which  bookseUera  congregated,  and  then 
reassemble  at  noon  at  the  shop  of  Christopher 
Bateman,  a  bookseller  in  Paternoster  Row.  Al3<)ut 
this  time,  Tliomas  Britton  would  make  his  appear- 
ance, having  finished  hit  round,  and,  depositing 
his  sack  of  small-coal  on  the  ledge  of  Mr  Bateman's 
window,  would  go  in  and  join  the  distinguished 
company.  Here  uis  skill  in  old  books  and  manu- 
script* was  no  less  conspicuous  than  tho  correctness 
of  his  musical  taste,  and  rendered  him  a  most 
useful  acouisition. 

As  has  happened  with  many  greater  men,  Britton 
did  not  escape  the  shafts  of  slander  and  malice, 
and  it  was  variously  asserted  that  his  miuictl 
assemblies  were  merely  pretexts  for  seditious  meet- 
ings or  magic4il  incantation-s  and  that  he  himself 
was  an  atheist  or  a  Jesuit  in  disguis&  There 
secm.'s  however,  to  have  been  really  nothing 
objectionable  either  in  his  principles  or  nio<le  of 
life,  his  character  being  that  of  a  simjilc  and 
inoffensive,  though  learned  and  intelligent  man. 
His  death  was  brought  about  in  a  singular  manner. 
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BCMINATISO  KTSk 


OCTOBER  1. 


BTTMUf  ATISO  UEN. 


A  bUcksmitli,  named  Honeyman,  who  poiaefsed  the 
facalty  of  ventriltx^uism,  and  had  oLaaost  frightened, 
hy  the  exercise  of  it,  the  notorious  Dr  Sacnererell 
into  fits,  vrai  induced,  as  a  practical  joke,  to  play 
off  his  art  upon  Thomas  Britton.  Being  introduced 
to  the  latter,  he  announced,  as  if  by.  a  supernatural 
IDCSMtngcr,  Apeak  ing  from  a  diiftancc,  the  death  of 
Britton,  intimating,  moreover,  that  liia  only  cimnce 
of  escape  was  to  fall  don'n  immediately  upon  his 
kneea,  and  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The  poor  man, 
terrified  out  of  his  Rcnscs,  did  as  he  was  told,  and 
verified  the  prediction  but  too  soon,  as  he  took  to 
his  bed,  and  died  in  a  few  days. 

Two  pictures  of  Britton  were  painted  by  his 
fiiend  Woolaston.  One  of  these,  which  was  deposited 
in  the  British  Museum,  represents  him  in  his  blue 
frock,  with  the  small  cool-measure  in  his  hand,  as 
he  appeared  when  he  went  through  the  town  cr>'ing 
his  wares.  lie  has  also  been  fortunate  eno\tgli  to 
Secure  transmission  to  posterity  in  the  following 
lines  by  Prior : 

•Though  doomed  to  Bcnall-coal,  yet  to  arts  allii'd. 
Rich  without  wealth,  and  famous  without  pride. 
Music's  l>est  j)atron,  judge  of  Imoks  and  men, 
Beloved  and  uonoHre<l  by  Apollo's  train. 
In  Greece  or  Rome  sure  never  did  appear 
So  bright  a  genius  in  so  dark  a  sphere  ! 
■     Mort  of  the  man  had  probably  been  saved 
Uod  Kneller  pointed,  and  had  Vertue  gnved.' 


BOMUfATlKQ    MEN. 

'  I  remember,'  says  Mrs  Piozri,  in  her  Tour  in 
Italy,  '  Dr  Johnson  once  said  that  nobody  had  over 
seen  a  very  strange  thing,  and  challenged  the 
company  to  produce  a  strange  things  but  1  had 

not  then  seen  Awocato  B ,  k  la  Wycrhepe,  at 

Milan,  and  a  man  respected  in  his  profession,  who 
actually  chews  the  cud  like  an  oi.  He  is  apparently 
much  like  another  tall  stout  man,  hut  has  many 
citraordinarj' properties,  being  eminent  for  strength, 
and  poRjessing  a  set  of  ribs  and  stcmvim  very 
»ur|5nsing,  an<l  worthy  the  attention  of  anatomists. 
His  bo<ly,  upon  the  slightest  tnuch,  even  through 
all  his  clotheiL  throws  out  electric  sparks ;  he  -can 
reject  his  mwils  from  his  stomach  at  pleasure  ;  and 
did  absolutely,  in  the  course  of  two  hours,  go 
througli,  to  oblige  me,  the  whole  operation  of 
eating,  nuuilicAting,  swallowing,  and  returning  by 
the  mouth  a  large  piece  of  broail  and  a  peach. 
W'tl'  "11  ii,k,-,,t,ii,  hull,  nothing  more  was  wanting; 
1  ,  the  confirmation  of  common 

ii_       _  :Iling  likewise  to  bear  testi- 

mony of  this  strange  accidental  variety.  What  I 
hoar  of  his  character  is,  that  he  is  a  low-spirited 
nervous  unm ;  and  I  suppose  his  ruminating 
moments  are  spent  in  lamenting  the  peculiaritiea 
of  his  franie.' 

This  human  chewer  of  the  cud  was  not  such  a 
►  ■       ■      '  '■      Piozzi  imagined.     Fabricins 

;■  nls  two  Rimllor  case*  coming 

i;  .vii  .'"  '  :^:ltion.     Ouc  was  tt  monk,  who 

I  !uv>fhcr  buviiie  characteristic,  his  fore- 

1 1    .  •  "^   a(b)nK'd   with  a  pair  of  homa.    The 

other  runiinant  was  not  so  ornamented  himself, 
but  w-i"  ibi-  -■""  of  u  one-honied  parent  ;  he  was  a 
FMu-  1  Fabricius  had  the  totisfao 

tioD  t'l  I,  and  ]iroving  the  falseness  of 

fitftbolin's  theory,  that  human  ruminants  possessed 


double  stctmachs.  Lynccus  tells  us  of.  Anthony 
Recchi,  who  was  obligqd  to  retire  from  the  diiiuor- 
table  to  ruminate  undisturbed,  and  who  dvcliirvd 
that  the  second '  process  of  njosticatiuu  '  was 
sweeter  than  honey,  and  accompanied  willi  a 
deligblful  relish.'  His  son  iiiherittMi  the  same 
faculty,  but  with  him  it  was  under  better  control, 
he  being  able  to  defer  its  ctcrcise  till  a  convenient 
opportunity.  Sennert  knew,  a  man  similarly  rjuidi- 
fioX  and  accounted  for  it  by  attributing  it  to  the 
fact  of  his  having  been  fed  on  milk  warm  from  the 
cow,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  mother  at 
his  birtL  Pvcr  believed  that  two  of  his  country- 
men acquircil  the  habit  from  learning  to  imit.'ite 
the  calves  and  sheep  with  which  their  vocation 
associated  them.  Blumen1>ach  says  he  knew 
two  men  who  ruminated  their  vegetable  food, 
and  found  great  enjoyment  in  the  feat,  while  one 
of  them  had  the  power  of  doing  so  or  not  as  he 
felt  inclined. 

In  the  Philotophical  Traruactiont  for  1691,  there 
is  an  account  by  'the  experienced  and  learned 
Frederick  Slare,  M.D.'  of  a  niminating  mdn  liWng 
at  Bristol,  described  as  a  person  of  mean  parents 
but  of  tolerable  sense  and  reason,  who  hml  foUowud 
the  practice  .from  his  earliest  years,  an<l  always 
found  a  temporary  ileprivation  of  the  faculty  the 
sure  precursor  of  illness.  He  used  to  commence 
ruminating  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  a 
meal,  and  the  process  usually  occupicil  him  liir  an 
hour  and  a  half,  and  was  attended  with  greater 
gratification  than  the  first  mastication,  after  wliich 
food  always  lay  heavy  in  the  lower  jiart  of  the 
throat.  Under  the  date  of  October  1,  1767,  \so 
find  the  following  in  the  Annual  RegiiUr:  'Wo 
have  the  following  extraordinary  account  from 
Winboumo,  in  Dorsetshire.  A  few  d.iys  ago  <lie<l 
here  Roger  Gill,  shoemaker,  and  one  of  our  singing- 
men,  aged  about  sixty-seven,  remarkable  for  chewing 
his  bleat  or  cud  twice  over,  as  on  ox,  sheep,  or  cow. 
He  seldom  made  any  bn.'akfa-st  in  his  latter  days  ; 
he  generally  <lined  about  twelve  or  one  o'clock,  'eat 
pretty  heartily  and  quickly,  without  much  chewing 
or  mastication.  He  never  dmnk  with  his  dinner, 
but  afterwards  about  a  pint  of  such  malt  liquor  as 
he  could  get ;  but  no  sort  of  spirituous  li<iuor  in 
any  shape,  except  a  little  puncti,  but  never  cared 
-for  that  Ho  usually  -began  hU  second  chewing 
about  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour,  sometimes  later, 
after  dinner  ;  when  every  morsel  came  up  succes- 
sively, sweeter  and  sweeter  to  the  la-stc.  Some- 
times tt  morsel  would  prove  of1cn>iivo  and  crude, 
in  which  case  he  spat  it  out  The  chewing  con- 
tinued usually  about  an  hour  or  more,  and  some- 
times would  leave  him  a  little  while,  in  which  cose 
he  would  bo  sick  ot  stomach,  tnmblcd  with  the 
heartburn,  and  foul  breath.  Smoking  tobacco 
would  sometimes  stop  his  chewing,  but  was  never 
attended  with  any  ill  consequences.  But  ou  the 
10th  of  June  last,  the  faculty  entirely  left  him,  and 
the  poor  man  remained  in  great  tortures  till  the 
time  of  his  ficath.' 

•Similar  caie.s  have  been  rccordeil  by  Jlessn 
TarU-s,  Percy,  Lawrent,  C.'ullcrier,  Richc,  and 
Copland.  The  latter  published  a  full  account  of 
a  CJise  of  rumination  in  Tlu;  Ltmdon  Muli<at  anii 
J'hyncal  Journal  {1^10-20^,  and  observes  in  hij 
Medical  Dictionary,  pnblished  in  1868, 'since  the 
publication  of  that  case,  two  others,  one  of  them 
m  a  medical  man,  have  been  treated  by  me,  and 
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1  have  reason  to  believe  that  instances  of  partial  or 
occacional  minination  are  not  so  rare  in  the  human 
Bubjcct  as  is  generally  supposed.' 


N 


OCTOBER  2. 

Th«  Feast  of  the  Holy  Angel-Qaardiins.  Si  Leodo- 
gkrim  or  Legor,  bishop  and  martyr,  678.  St  Thomas, 
bishop  of  Hereford,  confessor,  1282. 

Bom.— 'Richard  III.  of  England,  1462,  Folkeringag 
CattU;  Cardinal  Charles  Borromco,  editor  of  the  Nocttt 
Vaiicana,  1538,  Arona ;  The  Chevalier  d'Eon,  celebrated 
adTenturcr  and  pretended  female,  1728,  Tonnerre, 
Burgundy  ;  Joseph  Bitson,  antiquary,  17S2,  Stockton. 

/)«(/,— Aristotle,  great  Greek  philosopher,  322  ».  e, 
ChaUii ;  Major  John  Andrf,  hanged  by  Washington  as  a 
spy,  1780;  Admiral  Augustas  Keppel,  1786;  Dr  W.  K. 
Channing.  Unitarian  divine,  1842,  BurtmijloH,  Vermont, 
United  Stata ;  Miss  Biffin,  painter,  without  bands  or 
arms,  ISfiO,  Liverpool;  Thomas  Thomson,  legal  and 
literary  antiquary,  1652,  Edinburgh. 

BPAIN  BEQUEATHED  TO  THE  BOrBBOKS. 

On  2(1  October  1700,  Charles  IL  of  Spain  executed 
bis  last  will  and  testament,  bv  which  he  conveyed 
his  dominions  to  Philip,  Dulce  of  Anjou,  second 
son  of  the  French  dauphin,  and  grandson  of 
Louis  XIV.  Perhaps  no  mortuary  oequest  has 
excited  greater  commotions  than  this  celebrated 
document,  occasioning,  as  it  did,  the  celebrated  War 
of  Succession  in  Spain,  and  the  no  less  famoiu 
campaigns  of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene  in 
Germany  and  Italy,  in  connection  with  the  same 
cause.  The  circumstances  attending  its  execution 
possess  both  a  curious  and  painful  interest,  and 
exemplify  strikingly  the  extremes  of  priestly 
machination  and  political  unscnipulousness  on 
the  one  hand,  and  oT  regal  misery  and  helplessness 
on  the  other. 

Feeble  alike  in  body  and  mind,  wasted  by 
disease,  and  a  prey  to  the  most  depressing 
melancholy  and  supcnstition,  the  unfortunate 
Charles  II.  was  evidently  hastening  to  the  end 
of  his  career.  Throughout  lil'e  he  had  been  keiit 
in  a  state  of  pcri)etiial  tutelage,  and  had  scarcely 
ever  been  penuitted  to  have  a  will  of  his  owti. 
He  was  the  only  child  of  the  old  age  of  Philip  IV., 
by  that  monarch's  marriage  with  his  niece,  and  of 
two  unions  which  Charles  himself  had  successively 
contracted,  there  had  never  been  any  issue.  The 
legid  right  to  the  Spanish  crown  now  devolved  on 
the  descendants  of  his  grandfather  Philip  III.,  ono 
of  whose  daughters  was  the  mother  of  Louis  XH'., 
and  another  of  the  Emperor  Leopold.  The 
syropaUiies  of  Charles  were  all  in  favour  of  the 
House  of  Austria,  but  he  was  surrounded  by  a 
powerful  and  unscrupulous  faction  in  the  Frencli 
interest,  who  left  no  means  untried  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  ends.  Working  on  the  super- 
stitious fears  of  the  dying  monarch,  his  ghostly 
advisers  held  up  before  him  the  terrors  of  etcmul 
perdition  if  he  failed  to  make  a  %vill  in  favour  of 
nance  as  the  leKitimate  heir.  '  I  am  partial  to  my 
own  family,'  saitt  poor  Charles,  when  thus  badgered, 
'  but  my  salvation  is  dearer  to  me  than  the  ties  of 
blood.'  To  relieve  in  some  degree  his  perplexity, 
he  despatched  oue  of  the  noblomen  of  his  house- 
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hold  to  Pope  Innocent  XII.,  to  request  his  advice 
relative  to  the  disposal  of  the  Spanish  dominions. 
The  aged  pontiff,  hmiself  on  the  brink  of  the  grave, 
was  surrounded  by  cardinals  devoted  to  the  French 
interest,  and  he  returned  a  reply  that  he  had  no 
doubt  that  the  rightful  heir  to  the  Spanish 
monarchy  was  the  danphin  ;  but  that  to  prevent 
the  union  of  the  two  crowns  of  France  and  Spedn, 
the  succession  should  be  vested  in  his  second  son, 
Philip,  Ihike  of  Anjou.  Yet  Charles  still  clung 
to  hxA  Austrian  relatives,  and  was  supported  in  his 
predilections  by  his  queen,  a  sister-in-law  of 
Leopold,  who  is  said  sometime  previously  to 
have  been  ineffectually  tempted  by  France  to 
abandon  the  interests  of  her  family,  by  the  bait 
held  out  to  her,  of  marrying  the  dauphin  on 
Charles's  death,  and  thujs  continuing  to  shar« 
the  Spanish  throne.  The  palace  was  converted 
into  a  bear-garden  by  the  squabbles  and  uproars 
which  resounded  through  every  quarter,  and 
the  noise  of  which  even  reached  tlie  chamber 
of  the  dying  king.  Intrigues  for  the  post  of 
confessor  to  the  miserable  sovereign  were  eagerly 
carried  on  between  the  partizans  of  the  respective 
claimants  of  the  succession ;  and  both,  as  they  from 
time  to  time  gained  the  ascendency,  son^ht  to 
influence,  in  opposite  directions,  the  weiuc  and 
vacillating  mind  of  Charles.  Can  any  condition 
be  imagined  more  wretched  than  that  ot  the  latter, 
emaciated  with  disease  and  suffering,  conscious 
of  his  approaching  and  inevitable  end  being 
made  the  subject  of  the  most  calculating  and 
acrimonious  discussion,  and  yet  denied  the  boon, 
which  every  Spanish  peasant  enjoyed,  of  dying  in 
peace,  and  even  threatened  with  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven  in  another  world  if  he  refused  to  do 
violence  to  his  own  feelings  by  gratifying  the 
aspirations  of  an  ambitious  court  ?  The  victory 
between  the  contending  factions  at  last  remained 
with  the  French,  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  Cardinal  Portocarrero,  the  whole   armoury  of 

Eriestly  influence  and  supernatural  terror  was 
rought  to  bear  successfully  on  the  mind  of  the 
king.  He  had  already  been  frightened  by  state- 
ments of  his  being  bewitched,  and  requiring  to  be 
exorcised  to  have  the  cause  of  his  ilinuss  removed. 
Then  it  was  suggested  that  his  health  would  be 
benefited,  and  the  prayers  of  departed  spirits  .stimu- 
lated on  his  behalf,  were  he  to  gaze  on  and  touch  the 
remains  of  his  ancestors,  mouldering  in  the  funeral 
vaults  of  the  Escuriol.  Urged  by  his  spiritual 
directors,  Charles  descended  with  them  to  these 
abodes  of  the  dead,  and  there  witnessed  the  open- 
ing of  the  marble  and  jasper  coffins  which  enclosed 
the  relics  of  royalty.  The  first  opened  was  that 
of  his  mother,  for  whom  he  had  never  entertained 
any  great  affection,  and  at  the  sight  of  whose 
remains  he  dispLiyed  no  special  emotion.  It  wm 
different,  however,  when  the  tomb  of  his  first 
queen,  Louise  of  Orleans,  was  unclosed.  'The 
body  presented  scarcely  any  traces  of  dissolution, 
and  the  countenance  seemed  nearly  as  fresh  and 
blooming  as  when  in  life.  Charles  gazed  long  and 
earnestly  on  the  lifeless  face,  and  at  last  cxmim- 
ing,  '  I  shall  soon  be  with  her  in  heaven  ! '  rushed, 
in  an  agony  of  grief  and  horror,  from  the  place. 
Another  trial  to  which  he  was  subjected  arose  iicnn 
an  insurrection  of  the  Madrid  moo,  who  had  been 
persuaded  by  the  French  faction  that  a  fomino 
from  which  they  were  suffering  hod  been  brought 
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aboiit  by  the  Austrian  minist^re  ami  their  par- 
tizaiig.  The  rabble  destroyed  all  the  bokers'  shopa, 
and  presenting  themselves  before  the  palace, 
demanded  a  eight  of  the  king.  '  His  majesty  is 
asleep,'  said  one  of  the  courtiers.  'He  has  slept 
too  long  abcody,  and  must  now  awake,'  was  the 
angiy  response.  It  was  judged  prudent  to  gratify 
the  populace  in  their  demand,  and  the  poor  king, 
pole  and  trembling,  an<l  unable  to  stand  on  his 
feet  from  sickness  and  fear,  was  brought  ont  to  the 
balcony  in  the  arms  of  his  attendants.  As  a  cap- 
stone to  all  his  sulferings,  the  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, appointing  Philip  of  Anjou  as  his  successor, 
was  i)resented  to  him  for  his  signature  by  Cardinal 
Portocarrero.  Coerced  and  importuned  on  every 
aide,  Charles,  with  great  reluctance,  appended  his 
name  to  the  document,  and  then,  bursting  into 
tears,  exclaimed  :  '  I  now  am  nothing ! '  Immedi- 
ately on  signing  it  he  fainted,  and  remained  for  a 
long  time  in  that  condition,  inducing  the  belief 
that  he  was  dead.  He  recovcre<l,  however,  from 
this  fit,  and  8urvive<i  for  a  month  longer,  expiring 
on  Ist  November.  The  contents  of  the  will  were 
carefully  concealed  from  the  queen,  the  Austrian 
party,  and  Europe  in  general.  When  the  testa- 
ment come  to  be  read  after  the  king's  death,  it  is 
sairl  that  Blucourt,  the  French  ambassador,  aware 
of  its  being  in  favour  of  his  court,  advanced  confi- 
dently towards  the  Duke  of  Abrantes,  whose  olfice 
it  was  to  declare  the  successor  to  the  crown. 
Rather  to  the  astonisliment  of  the  former,  the 
duke,  after  looking  composedly  at  him,  turned 
aode  his  head.  Then  all  at  once,  as  if  he  had  not 
observed  Count  Harrach,  the  imperial  ambassador, 
ho  joyously  cinbraced  the  latter,  saying :  '  It  is 
with  great  pleasure,  my  lord'  (then  pausing  to  give 
liim  a  closer  hug),  'yes,  my  lord,  it  is  with  an 
extreme  joy,  and  the  utmost  degree  of  8ati.sfaction, 
thot  I  withdraw  myself  from  you,  and  take  leave 
of  the  most  august  House  of  Austria !' 

The  success  thus  attending  French  diplomacy 
may,  after  all,  be  regarded  oa  of  a  very  dubious 
kind.  Though  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  succeeded 
ultimately  in  establishing  himself  on  the  Spanish 
throne,  which  had  been  obtained  for  him  by  so 
questionable  means,  it  was  only  after  the  espen- 
oiUire  of  a  vast  amount  of  blood  and  treasure  on 
the  part  of  his  native  country,  such  aa  rendered 
tlie  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  the  Grand  Moruirqu« 
a  iK'riod  of  the  utmost  weakness  and  misery.  "The 
whole  circumstances  connected  with  the  celebrated 
will  of  Cliarles  II.  exhibit  strikingly  the  notions 
then  prevalent  reganling  the  relations  of  sovereigns 
to  their  kingdoms,  which  were  considered  to  be 
tho«R  of  hereditary  proprietors  rather  than  of 
Ksjioiuiible  first  magistrates.  Two  Spanish  nobles, 
during  the  diwussion  in  council  on  the  subject  of 
a  successor,  <lid  indeed  suggest  a  reference  of  the 
question  at  issue  to  the  decision  of  the  national 
cortea,  but  such  a  proposition  was  at  once  super- 
ciliouily  negatived  oa  dangerous  and  duloyaL 
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•ri,,.  T.,„.„ijar  tastes  and  pursuits  of  the  antiquary 
I  L'ive  him  a  strong  individuality,  wliich, 

'  (in— ■■■r:;tion,  may  produce  caricature. 
i  1  the  pages  of  the  novelist  or 

<i'  iian  a  ridiculous  light,  being 

<Wj>Kt«d  gvueruUy  either  as  a  foolish  collector  of 


despicable  trifles,  or  a  half-witted  good-natured 
twaddler.  That  all  tlus  is  unjust,  will  be  readily 
conceded  in  the  present  day,  whi?n  arehxological 
studies  have  become  '  fashionable,'  and  soirees  are 
given  in  rooms  fille<l  with  antiquities  as  an  extra 
attraction.  Among  the  numerous  antiquaries,  who, 
by  their  labours,  have  rendered  important  services 
to  the  literature  of  their  coimtry,  none  has  sur- 
passed Joseph  Ritson,  who  was  himself  an  excellent 
sample  of  the  painstaking  and  enthusiastic  scholar, 
but  unfortunately  disfigured  by  eccentricity  ami 
irritability,  which  '  point  a  mxnal '  in  his  otherwise 
useful  career. 

Ritson  was  bom  October  2,  1752,  at  Stockton- 
upon-Tces,  Durham,  and  was  bred  to  the  legal 
profession  ;  he  ultimately  came  to  London,  entered 
Uray's  Inn,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  by  the 
society  there  in  1789.  He  appears  to  have 
restricted  himself  to  chambei^pi-actice,  and  to 
have  neglected  in  n  great  degree  that  calling  also, 
that  he  might  indulge  in  the  more  congenial  stiidy 
of  our  older  poets.    In  his  readings  at  the  Bodleian 
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Library  and  elsewhere,  he  quietly  garnered  a  multi- 
tude of  facts — a  scrupulous  accuracy  regarding 
which  was  one  of  his  distinguishing  characteristics, 
and  an  absence  of  it  in  any  work  was  deemed  by 
him  as  little  inferior  to  a  moral  delinquency.  His 
first  appearance  in  the  literary  areno,  was  an  attack 
on  Warton's  IlUtory  of  Emjlifh  Poetry,  in  which  he 
])roved  himself  a  most  formidable  antagonist.  His 
'  obsi;rvationa '  were  printed  in  a  quarto  pamphlet 
in  1782,  uniform  with  Warton's  volumes,  because, 
a-s  he  remarks  with  a  grim  jocularity,  '  they  are 
extremely  proper  to  be  bound  uj)  vnlh  that  cele- 
brated work.'  The  boldness  of  his  invective,  and 
the  accuracy  of  his  objections,  at  once  stamped  him 
as  no  contemptible  critic.  But  he  was  unfortu- 
nately wanting  in  temper  and  charity — errore  were 
crimes  wnth  liim,  and  treated  accordingly.  No 
better  illustratioa  of  his  mode  of  criticism  could 
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be  given  than  the  passage  on  the  death  of  Marlow, 
who  died  in  a  fray,  from  a  wound  given  by  his 
own  dagger  turned  against  him  by  his  adversaiy. 
Warton,  m  describing  the  woiuid,  says  it  was  in  his 
bosoni.  Ritson  at  once  tires  up  because  he  finds  no 
outliority  for  the  exact  spot,  and  tlius  addresses 
Warton :  '  Your  propensity  to  corruption  and 
iJalschood  seems  so  uatural,  that  I  have  been 
sometimes  tempted  to  believe  you  often  substitute 
«  lie  in  the  place  of  a  fact  without  knowing  it. 
How  else  you  come  to  tell  ns  that  Marlow  was 
■tabbed  in  the  bosom  I  cannot  conceive.'  In  other 
instances,  Ritson  had  more  justice  on  his  side,  and 
really  cotnbuted  serious  error,  for  Warton  by  ao 
means  undcn^tood  old  English  so  well  as  he  did  ; 
thus,  where  the  sultun  of  Damascus  is  described  as 
riding  to  attack  Richard  CcBur  de  Lion,  the  romance 
tells  us :. 

'  A  fauGon  brode  in  hand  be  bare;' 

which  means,  that  he  came  equipped  with  a  broad 
falchion  or  sabre.  Warton,  unfortunately,  inter- 
prets the  import  of  the  passage  to  be  that  the 
sultan  earned  a  falcon  on  his  fist,  to  shew  his 
conlempt  lor  Richarxl.  Ritson,  upon  this,  bursts 
furth  into  unmeasured  invective :  'such  unparalleled 
itfiioraiicf,  such  matchless  effrontery,  is  not,  Mr 
Warton,  in  my  humble  opinion,  worthy  of  any- 
thing but  castigation  or  contempt.'  To  Dr  Percy 
and  his  Heliquet  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  he  is 
no  wliit  more  civil ;  and,  in  subsequent  publica- 
tions, he  continued  his  attacks,  until  the  good 
bishop  heartily  regretted  ever  having  concocted  a 
work,  that  has  given,  and  will  continue  to  give, 
pleasure  to  thousands,  and  has  aided  in  sp'reoding  a 
knowledge  of  the  beauties  of  our  old  ballad-jioetry, 
before  comparatively  unknown.  Percy,  unfortu- 
nately, worked  from  an  ill-written  ana  iiujjcrfect 
nianiworipl,  and  he  did  not  scruple  to  draw  upon 
his  own  invention  to  supply  what  was  wanting. 
This  was  a  crime  not  to  be  forgiven  in  the  eyes  of 
Ritson,  who  would  have  walked  from  London  to 
Oxford  to  collate  a  manuscript,  or  correct  an  error. 
Percy  dceiretl  to  make  his  work  popular,  an  object 
in  which  he  certainly  au(xeeded,  but  Ritson's 
iittjicks  embittered  liis  triumph  ;  and  were  carried 
by  the  antiquary  so  far,  as  to  neeiilessly  annoy  the 
worthy  prelate,  for  he  ultirnntely  denied  the 
existence  of  the  manuscript  from  which  Percy 
profeiwed  to  obtain  his  origin.ils.  Ritson  had  no 
patience  for  looseness  of  iliction  or  assertion  ;  luid 
an  amusing  anecdote  of  this  Ls  given  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  was  intimate  with  him.  He  had 
visited  Sir  Walter  at  his  cotbige  near  Lasswadc, 
and,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  spoke  of  the 
remains  of  the  Roman  Wall  in  the  bonier  counties 
as  not  above  a  foot  or  two  in  height,  on  the 
authority  of  some  friend  at  Hexham.  Sir  Waiter 
assured  him,  that  near  Gilslond  'it  was  high 
enough  for  the  fall  to  break  a  man's  neck.'  Ritson 
took  a  fonual  note,  visited  the  spot  afterwards,  aad 
then  wnUs  to  say  ho  hod  tested  the  assertion,  and 
iJiought  it  accurate.  '  1  immediately  saw,'  says  Sir 
Waller, '  what  a  risk  I  had  been  in,  for  you  may 
believe  I  had  no  idea  of  being  token  quite  eo 
literally.' 

Ritson's  Beleet  OolUction  of  EnglUh  Son/;* 
appeared  in  1783,  and  in  after-years  he  published 
a  series  of  volumes  on  our  Robin-Hood  ballads, 
and  ancient  popolor  litcniture.  These  were  for 
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superior  in  character  to  anything  of  the  kind  that 
had  before  appeared  in  the  literary  world,  being 
remarkable  alike  for  their  erudition  and  accuracy. 
His  volumes  are  elegantly  printed,  and  the  few 
illustrations  in  them  are  among  the  most  graceful 
productions  of  the  pencil  of  Stotbard.  It  is  sod 
to  remember  tliat  Rits<m  lost  money  by  these 
admirable  works.  He  waii  too  painstaking  and 
accurate'  for  general  appreciation,  and  the  public 
could  read  easier  the  books  of  looser  compilation. 
His  last  days  were  clouded  by  further  pecunioiy 
losses,  arising  from  unfortunate  speculations,  and 
being  obUged  to  sell  his  books,  he  naturally 
became  more  irritable  than  ever.  His  opinions 
underwent  important  changes,  and  from  being  a 
decided  Jacobite,  he  became  a  liberal  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  French  Revolution,  whose  heroes  he 
worshipped,  and  whose  unfortonato  religious  ideas 
he  also  adopted. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  said  of  Ritson,  'he  had  a 
honesty  of  principle  about  him,  which,  if  it  went 
to  ridiculous  extremities,  was  still  respectable  from 
the  soundness  of  the  foundation.  I  don't  believe 
the  world  coiUd  have  mode  Ritson  say  the  tiling 
he  did  not  think.'  Surtees  adds,  'that  excessive 
aspiration  oiler  absolute  and  exact  verity,  I  verily 
believe,  was  one  cause  of  that  unfortunate  asperity 
with  which  he  treated  some  most  respectable 
contemporaries.'  In  Ritson,  then,  we  may  study 
the  evil  effects  of  o  narrowed  view  of  truth  itself, 
when  combined  with  an  irritable  temper.  Hated 
as  a  critic,  while  respected  as  a  scholar,  he 
rendered  himself  ■uimeceasarUy  an  object  of  di.i- 
like  and  aversion,  whilst  witli  a  little  more  suavity 
he  might  have  fulfilled  his  mission  equally  welL 
To  liim  wo  arc  undoubtedly  indebted  for  a 
more  exact  rendering  of  our  ancient  authors, 
which  has  guarded  them  from  thot  loose  editorship 
which  was  Ritson's  abomination.  His  name  ond 
work?,  therefore,  take  an  important  place  in 
literary  history.  His  personal  errors,  and  their 
consequences,  should  also  be  a  warning  to  such 
critics  08  needlessly  turn  their  pens  to  poniatds, 
and  their  ink  to  | 

THE  DUKB   OF   CITMBERLAND'S   MARRIAOE. 

On  October  2,  1771,  Henry  Frederic,  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  younger  brother  of  George  III., 
married  the  Honourable  Mrs  Horton,  a  daughter 
of  Lord  Imhoni,  and  widow  of  Christopher  Horton 
of  Cotton,  a  Derbyshire  gentleman.  She  was  also 
the  sister  of  the  famous  Colonel  Luttrel,  whom  the 
court-party  put  forward  as  the  legal  po«sf.H.«or  of 
the  seat  for  Middlesex  in  the  House  of  ComjHon\ 
in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  Wilkes.  The  match 
occasioned  the  utmost  displeasure  to  Oeorge  III., 
who  was  only  informed  of^  it  about  a  montli  after 
the  event  by  a  letter  which  he  received  fmni  hia 
brother,  saying  that  he  was  married  to  Mrs  Horton, 
and  had  gone  olf  wth  her  to  Oilnis.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  memlUanc,  avowed  shortlv  after  by 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  anotlier  of  the  king's 
brothers,  with  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Waldo- 
grave,  this  m;irriage  of  the  Duke  "f  '' ' '(nd 

occa.sioned  the  paioing  in  i)arliamcnt,  ^f^9 

direction,  of  the  well-known  Royal  ii ^    Act, 

which  subsequently  rendered  null  Ui«  etniuns 
of  George  Iv.  and  the  Duke  of  Siuvncz.  Tha 
bridegroom  hod,  the  pt«Tiotu  year,  mode  b'tn«»lf 
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nnpleAsantly  conspicuous  by  fi;iuriii|:;  as  coreCT)ond- 
ent  in  a  erim.  con.  trial,  in  which  the  wife  of  Earl 
Grosvcnor  was  the  principal  party  implicated.  It 
is  hinted,  also,  that  he  had  only  maitied  Mrs 
HoTton  after  having  failed  in  endeavouring  to  win 
her  on  easier  tcmia.  The  lady  is  descnbed  by 
Horace  Walpolc  as  a  young  widow  of  tn'enty-four, 
extremely  pretty  an<l  well  made,  and  rpmarkaWe 
for  the  great  length  of  her  eyelashes,  which  veiled 
A  pair  of  most  artful  and  coquettish  eyes.  In  the 
opinion  of  that  prince  of  letter-writers,  she  had  no 
great  reason  to  plume  herself  on  having  conquered 
«  man  so  intellectually  weak  as  the  duke.  The 
latter  for  many  years  was  rigidly  excluded  from 
court,  as  was  also  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester.  Ho  died  in  1790,  without  leaving 
iwue  of  the  marriage.  It  ought  to  be  remarked 
that  his  wife  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  a  Mrs 
Anney  "'  Annabella  Horton,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Nancy  Parsons,  who  at  one  period  lived 
with  the  Duke  of  Oraiton  as  his  mistress,  and 
nllimutely  became  the  wife  of  Lord  l^ynard. 

8TRAH0E   HISTORY   OF   THE  OBETALIE&  s/SOS. 

Of  oil  the  ombos-sadors  or  diplomatists  who  ever 
eerved  a  sovereign,  the  most  extraordinary,  perhaps, 
was  the  ChcvaJier  d'Eon,  who  occupied  a  large 
(pace  in  the  public  mind  at  certain  periods  during 
the  loot  century :  extraordinary,  not  lor  his  political 
abilities  or  services,  but  for  his  personal  history. 

D'Eon  first  became  known  in  England  in  1761, 
the  veor  after  Oeorge  III.  ascended  the  throne. 
Engfnnd  and  France,  after  many  years  of  war,  had 
made  and  received  overtures  of  conciliation  ;  and 
the  Duke  de  Nivemois  was  sent  by  Louis  XV.  as 
ambassador  extraordinary  to  negotiate  the  terms  of 
peace.  The  chevalier,  who  accompanied  him  as 
•ecretaiy,  won  general  favour  at  court ;  he  was  of 
prepossessing  appearance,  managed  the  duties  of 
nis  position  with  much  ability,  and  displayed  a 
wide  range  of  accomplishments.  When  tire  duke 
had  completed  the  terms  of  peace,  D'Eoa  had  the 
honour  of  communicating  the  fact  from  the  one 
sovereign  to  tlic  other.  The  court-journal  of 
tliose  days  announced  as  follows,  early  in  1763  : 
'  M.  d'Eon  do  Beaumont,  secretary  to  the  embos-iy 
fronj  France,  returned  tliia  day  to  London,  and  was 
received  by  the  Duke  de  Nivemois  aa  Knight  of 
tlie  Royal  Military  Order  of  St  Louis  :  his  Most 
Christian  Majesty  having  invested  him  with  that 
order,  when  he  presented  to  him  the  ratification  of 
tlie  definitive  treaty  of  peace  with  England.' 
Mjidnmc  de  Pompadour,  who  held  an  eq\iivocal  but 
inllueotial  position  at  the  court  of  Versailles,  wrote 
about  the  same  time  to  the  Duke  de  Nivemois, 
noticing  the  chevalier  in  the  following  terms : 
'  Thi»  M.  d'Eon  is,  I  am  told,  a  very  good  sort  of 
man,  who  has  served  the  king  in  more  countries 
than  one  :  and  the  Engli.'^h  have  been  very  polite 
in  giving  him  the  treaty  to  bring.  This,  I  doubt 
not,  will  be  of  some  advantage  to  him.'  When  the 
duko  returned  to  France  in  1763,  on  the  completion 
of  his  minion,  be  stron^^Iy  recommended  D'Eon 
•■  th«  temporary  representative  of  France  in 
y  '    until  a  permanent  ambassador  could  be 

So  well  had  the  chevalier  conducted 
iiiiiitcii,  ihat  both  monarclis  assented  to  this;  and 
MOB  afterwards  we  read  of  the  thiee  distinguishe<l 
Fteaeh  lavam,  Lalande,  L*  Condamine,  and  Camoa, 


being  introduced  to  George  III.  by  the  Chcvaliei 
d'Eon,  as  French  envoy  or  representative. 

These  were  the  only  three  brilliant  years  of 
D'Eon's  life  passed  in  England  ;  they  were  followed 
by  a  period  of  disgrace.  Louis  XV.  appointed  the 
Count  de  Quercy  his  permanent  ambassador  in 
Enijland,  and  directed  D'Ekrn  to  resume  his  former 
position  as  secretary  of  embassy,  with  additional 
honours  as  a  reward  for  his  services.  D'Eon, 
disappointed  in  his  ambition,  or  angered  in  some 
other  way,  refused  to  submit,  and  puijlished  letters 
exposing  a  number  of  diplomatic  secrets  relating  to 
the  court  of  France,  including  an  accusation  verv 
damaging  to  the  Count  de  Guercy.  The  Frencn 
courtiers  were  very  uneo-sy  at  this  ;  and  the  count 
brought  an  action  against  htm  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  for  libel.  D'Eon  ntiade  neither  an 
appearance  nor  a  defence,  and  a  verdict  was  given 
against  him.  The  French  authorities  were  veiy 
anxious  to  get  hold  of  him,  and  even  sanctioned  a 
forcible  entry  into  a  house  in  Scotland  Yard,  where 
he  was  supposed  to  be  residing ;  but  he  remained 
for  a  time  hidden.  Towards  tne  close  of  1 764,  he 
applied  for  a  bUl  of  indictment  against  the  Count 
de  Quercy,  for  a  conspiracy  to  murder  or  injure 
him  ;  the  count,  instead  of  rebutting  the  charge, 
claimed  his  prinlcges  as  a  foreign  ambassailor ;  and 
the  public  remained  of  opinion  that  the  charge  wu» 
not  wholly  without  foundation. 

Now  ensued  a  strange  portion  of  D'Eon's  career. 
He  remained  in  England  several  years,  little  known 
except  by  his  frequent  attendance  at  fencing- 
matcnes,  in  which  art  he  was  an  adept.  At  length, 
in  July  1777,  an  action  was  brought  in  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  the  decision  of  which  would 
depend  on  the  set  of  D'Eon.  One  man,  on  evidence 
which  seemed  to  him  conclusive,  betted  a  wager 
that  the  chevalier  was  a  woman,  and  brouglit  an 
action  to  recover  the  amount  of  the  bet.  With- 
out touching  upon  the  evidence  adduced,  or  the 
judge's  comments,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  D'Eon 
from  that  time  became  regarde<l  ai  Madame  D'Eon, 
and  assumed  female  attire.  A  memoir  of  her  was 
published,  from  which  it  appeared  that  she  was 
bom  at  "ronncrre,  in  Burgundy,  of  parents  who 
occupied  a  good  station  in  society.  For  the  pur- 
pose, as  is  stated,  of  advancing  her  prospects  in  life, 
die  Was,  with  her  own  consent,  treated  a.i  a  boy, 
and  received  the  multifarious  names  of  Cliarlcs- 
Genevieve-Louis-Aiiguste-AndnS-Timoth^  d'Eon  de 
Beaumont  She  was  sent  to  Paris,  and  educflte<l  at 
the  College  Mazarin,  where  she  went  through  the 
same  physical  and  mental  exercises  as  the  other 
pupils.  She  became  a  well-educated  person.  When 
past  the  ago  of  schooling,  she  became  successively 
doctor  in  civil  law,  doctor  in  canon  law,  and  avocat 
before  the  tribunals  of  Paris  ;  and  wrote  sevcml 
books  which  attracted  attention.  She  was  intro- 
duced to  the  Prince  de  Conti,  who  introduced  her 
to  Louis  XV.  Louis  at  that  time  wished  Russia  to 
form  a  league  with  France  in.stead  of  with  Prussia ; 
but  as  this  could  not  be  accomplished  without  a 
little  preliminarv  intrigue,  some  secret  Agent  was 
needed  ;  and  D'E<Jn  was  selected  for  this  delicate 
position.  The  memoir  implies,  if  not  directly 
asserts,  that  Louis  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
real  sex  of  D'Eon.  Be  tliis  aa  it  may,  D'Eon 
made  two  distinct  visits  to  Russia,  in  or  about  the 
year  1755 ;  the  first  time  dressed  as  a  woman,  the 
second  time  ss  •  man,  and  not  known  by  any  one 
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THE  ?rOKT  OF  XUOB  A51>BE. 

T!i«K  are  f«v  laAcnmesU  ia  TTesa&i&ster 
AVmt  which  hxTt  asneted  ccn  otu&iicn  than 
that  vhich  c>>mmftTnr.ra£e9  :c.4  £ad  fau  cf  3£ajor 
A»!f%.  P«rbapA  c^o  eTezt  -.f  the  Aic-irlcas  j^toIo- 
ti^/tk  Diaii«  Kon  achisz  h'taru  en  toth  sides  cf 
tL«  Ailantic.  Great  Britain  I '.'it  two  armies,  and 
thr/isttnriji  '.f  h^  hraT<i  scMiers  ''%:%  slain  cpon 
thft  f.<sld  of  battle,  l-;t  it  isav  l*  dc-cted  if  so 
many  t<sin  •■■««  »:i*fi  f-,r  th,':2i  alL  as  f:r  ttis 
roun^  ufAriitsT,  who  di-id  uy.z.  :h*  i-iliows. 

John  Andr4  waa  bom  in  Lor.-io3,  the  son  rf  a 
(itiMirfnii  Dk«r-.hant,  in  1761.  H«  was  sent  » 
Genera  to  be  ^rlncat^,  bnt  Ktumed  to  London  at  the 
•fre  of  eijrhteen,  and,  his  talents  having  introduced 
him  to  a  literarv  eotene,  ht  l«cam«  enamounil 
of  MiM  Honora  snerd,  a  yoon^'  la/lr  of  siuril-v 
beaaty  and  ancorr.plishinenu.  Ai  both  were  very 
J'mn'^,  the  marna^<i  was  postponed,  and  Andre  was 
iiidoc^rl  to  en^a^  in  trade  ;  b.it  he  was  ambitious, 
and,  at  the  a^  of  twenty,  entered  the  army.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  American  war  he  was  sent  to 
Cana/la,  and  taken  prisoner  at  St  John's;  bat 
being  exchanged,  he  iename  the  favonrite  of  that 
My  and  gallant  officer,  General  .Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
wno  M>yAnuA  him  hiii  aid-de-camp,  and  soon 
after  adjutant-general. 

Young,  hanfbiome,  clever,  fall  of  taste  and 
gaiety,  an  artirt  and  a  poet,  he  was  the  life  of  the 
army,  and  the  little  ^-ice-resal  court  that  was 
amentbled  around  itn  chief.  The  British  occupied 
the  American  cities,  and  while  the  troops  of 
Waiihin^.'ton  were  naked  and  starring  at  Valley 
Forge,  H'lr  Henry  was  holding  a  series  of  magnl- 
iicent  revel.4  in  Philwlelphia,  which  were  planned 
and  pT»:>id':'l  over  by  the  gallant  Major  Andit-. 

Pliilu/lelphia  was  evacuated ;  Sir  Henry  returned 
to  New  York  ;  and  Major  Andre,  who  had  known 
the  wife  of  the  American  general,  Arnold,  in  Phila- 
delphia, enterefl  into  a  correspondence  with  him, 
ana  was  the  agent  through  whom  the  British 
general  bargained,  under  promise  of  a  large  reward, 
for  the  surrender  of  Westpoint,  the  ker  of  the 
highlands  of  the  river  Hudson.  Andr6  visited 
Aniold  within  the  American  lines,  to  carry  ont 
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<:'  the  H-y.yg.  al=i:ac  in  sL^  cf  the  cty  held  by 
the  Bcissa.  a=a.y.  OcSubs  %  17iC>.  If  hu  life  hai 
tees,  tiri'.'-<tf-g-:-.*rfti .  Le  g'i*d  with  benie  frrm"*— 
The  whole  Brfeah  a=Ly  wcu  into  mficmin^  and, 
a^cT  the  dree  cf  tee  wv;  his  boiy  was  deposted 
near  his  iBCSSses:  in.  Weaczinsser  Abbey.  Even 
in  .Air.fTTf*.  wiiere  the  rare  cf  Arnold  is  a 
synonym  of  treason,  the  sad  bat  cf  Maj-3r  Andie 
ex-'dted,  *T<.^  sail  excises,  unircsal  ccmmisezation. 
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St  KoETBOS  the  Areopacte.  tiiacp  :£  As&^o,  maitji; 
lat  eentarr.  Tbe  Tto  EaaUi,  aanpx,  about  685.  St 
Genrd,  abbot,  iZ9. 

B:ni.— Rsdari  Borle.  toe  neat  Eari  of  Cotk,  \SM, 
CoMtfrixry  ;  GijiTinni  Bii[i;it»  Bixaria,  cataial  philo- 

I  scffc'r,  17li  itndm. 

,       X>;>tf.— Bofcen   BmlaT.   eeUbraud   Seociih   Quker, 

\  a«L:r  of  the  AfJ-iffy  for  Qaak»  tencta.  1490,  Crf, 
Ki*eariineAin ;  Vietor.  FTes.:li  diamatie  writer,  1S46; 

I  A  E.  Cealca,  artist,  IS40,  Li»d-yn. 

!         •WATCHIXG  A5D   LIGHTISG  OLD  LOXDOS. 

j  Civilisation,  in  its  slowc-st  progress,  may  be  well 
I  illustratcii  by  a  glance  at  the  past  modes  of  gnardinff 
and  lighting  the  tortuoos  and  dancerous  streets  of 
old  cities.  From  the  vear  XiSi.  when  Henry  IIL 
established  niu'ht-watcRmen.  nntil  1S30.  when  Sir 
Bobert  Peel's  police  act  established  a  new  kind  of 
guardian,  the  watchman  was  little  better  than  a 
person  who 

*  Disturbed  your  test  to  tell  yon  what  'a  o'clock.' 

He  had  been  gradually  pettin;;  less  useful  from  the 
days  of  Elizabeth  ;  tfiiu  Do-^'bony  and  his  troop 
were  unmistakable  pictures  of  the  tribe,  .is  muen 
relished  for  the  satirical  truth  of  their  delineation 
in  the  reign  of  Anne,  as  in  that  of  her  virgin  prede- 
ce::sor.  Little  improvement  took  place  until  the 
Westminster  act  was  passed  in  1763,  a  measnre 
forced  on  the  attention  of  the  l^:islatare  by  the 
impunity  with  which  robbery  and  murder  were 
committed  after  dark.  Before  that  year,  a  few 
wretched  oil  lamps  only  served  to  make  darkness 
%-isible  in  the  streets,  and  confuse  the  wayfarer 
by  partial  glimmerings  across  his  ill-paved  path. 
Before  the  great  civil  wara,  the  streets  may  be  said 
to  have  been  only  lighted  by  chance ;  by  the  light* 
from  windows,  £iiam  lanterns  grudgingly  hung  ont 
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by  householders,  or  by  the  watchmen  during  their 
twiTids;  for  by  a  wonderful  stretch  of  parochial 
wisdom,  and  penny-wise  economy,  the  watching 
BJid  lighting  were  performed  at  tho  same  time. 
The  watchman  of  the  olden  time  carried  a  fire-pot, 
called  a  cresset,  on  the  top  of  n  long  pole,  and  thus 
marched  on,  giving  light  as  he  bawled  the  hour,  and 
at  the  same  time,  notification  of  his  approach  to  all 
thieves,  who  had  thus  timeous  wanung  to  escape. 


The  appearance  of  this  functionary  in  the  sLiteenth 
c*nlury  will  be  best  understood  from  the  engraWng 
here  copied  from  one  in  Sharp's  curious  dissertation 
on  the  Coventry  Mysteries.  A  similar  cresset  is 
(till  preserved  in  the  armoury  of  tho  Tower  of 
London.  It  is  an  open-barred  pot,  hanging  by 
•wivels  fastened  to  the  forked  statf ;  in  the  centre 
«f  the  pot  is  a  spike,  around  wliich  was  coiled  a 
Hip*  soaked  in  pitch  anil  rosin,  which  sputtered 
■ad  burned  with  a  lurid  light,  and  stinking  smoke, 
M  the  watchman  went  his  rounds.  The  watch  was 
Mtablished  as  a  stem  necessity  ;  and  that  necessity 
had  become  stem,  indeed,  before  his  advent.  Roger 
Ilovedcn  has  left  u  vivid  picture  of  Ix>ndon  at  night 
iu  the  year  \17'>,  when  it  wa^  a  common  practice 
tat  guigs  of  a  '  liundred  or  more  in  a  company '  to 
beaicge  wealthy  houses  for  plunder,  and  unscrupu- 
lously murder  any  one  who  happened  to  como  in 
tlieir  way.  Their  'vocation'  was  so  nourishing, 
Uiat  when  one  of  their  numlier  was  convicted,  he 
hud  the  surpassing  assurance  to  offer  the  king  five 
hundred  pounds  of  silver  for  his  life.  The  gallows, 
however,  claimed  its  due,  and  made  short  work 
with  tho  fraternity  ;  who  continued,  however,  to 
be  troublesome  from  time  to  time  until  Henry  IIL, 
as  already  ttated,  established  regular  watchmen  in 


all  cities  and  borongh-towns,  and  gave  the  person 
plundered  bj'  a  thief  the  right  of  recovering  an 
eiiuivnlent  for  his  loss  from  the  legal  guardians  of 
the  district  in  which  it  occurred  ;  a  wholesome 
mode  of  inflicting  a  fine  for  the  non-performance 
of  a  parish  duty. 

The  London  watchman  of  the  time  of  James  L, 
as  here  depicted,  diff'ered  in  no  essential  point  from 
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his  predecessors  in  that  of  Elizabeth.  He  carried  a 
halbert  and  a  hom-lantem,  was  well  secured  in  a 
frieze  gabardine,  leathern-girdled  ;  ond  wore  a  ser- 
viceable hot,  like  a  pent-house,  to  guard  against 
weather.  The  worthy  here  depicted  has  a  moat 
venerable  face  and  beard,  shewing  how  ancient  woa 
the  habit  for  p.irish  officers  to  select  the  poor  and 
feeble  for  the  office  of  watchman,  in  order  to  keep 
thorn  out  of  the  poorhouse.  Such  'ancient  and 
most  quiet  watchmen '  would  naturally  prefer  being 
fMit  of  hann's  way,  and  warn  thieves  to  depart  in 
peace  by  ringing  the  bell,  th;it  tho  wether  of  their 
ilock  tarried;  '  then  presently  call  the  rest  of  the 
watch  together,  and  thank  Ood  you  are  rid  of  a 
knave,'  as  honest  Dogberry  adviiitfs.  Above  the 
head  of  the  man,  in  the  original  engraving  from 
which  our  cut  i?  copied,  is  inscribed  the  cry  he 
uttered  as  he  walked  the  round  of  his  parish.  It  is 
this  :  '  Lanthome  and  a  whole  candell  light,  hange 
out  your  lights  heare  !'  This  was  in  acconlance 
with  the  old  local  rule  of  London,  as  established 
by  the  mayor  in  1416,  that  all  householdera  of  tho 
better  claiw,  rated  above  a  low  rate  in  the  books  of 
their  re.spective  parishes,  should  hang  a  lantern, 
lighted  with  a  fresh  and  whole  caudle,  nightly 
outside  their  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  foot- 
passengers,  from  AUhallows  evening  to  Candlemoi 
day.  There  is  another  picture  of  a  Jacobean  IwU- 
mon  in  the  collection  of  prints  in  the  British 
Museum,  giving  a  more  poetic  form  to  the  cry.  It 
runs  til  us : 

'  A  light  here,  maids,  hang  out  your  light. 
And  ace  your  haras  be  clear  and  brigltt. 
That  so  your  candle  clear  may  shine. 
Continuing  from  six  till  nine  ; 
That  honest  men  that  walk  along 
Miiy  sec  to  pass  safe  without  wrong,' 

Tlic  honest  men  bad,  however,  need  to  be  abed 
betimes,  for  total  darkness  fell  early  on  the  street* 
when  the  nuh-caiuUa  burned  in  it*  socket ;  and 
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HOfiEBT  nARCt.AT. 


Wc  pive  a  second,  and  more  ornate  axiunple,  of 
a  doorway  lamp  and  eitinguisher  from  Grosvenor 
Sfjuare,  and  it  may  be  remarked  na  a  curious 
instance  of  aristocratic  self-suflicicucy,  that  this 
spot,  and  a  f«w  others  inhabited  by  the  nobility, 
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ABIBTOCUATIC  EXTUiaUISOEBS. 

were  the  last  to  adopt  the  use  of  the  gos-lomi).* 
This  lost  great  improvement  was  duo  to  u  German 
named  Winser,  who  first  publicly  exhibited  lamps 
thus  lighted  on  the  colonmulc  in  front  of  Carlton 
Boiuc.  Pall  Mall  followed  the  example  in  1807. 
The  citizens,  some  time  afterwards,  lighted  Bishops- 
gate  Street  in  the  some  manner.  Awful  con- 
sequences were  predicted  by  ontiimatod  alarmists 
from  the  extensive  use  of  gas  in  London  :  it  was 
to  poison  the  air  and  blow  up  the  inhabitants !  In 
173G,  one  thousand  dim  oil-lamps  8upplie<l  with 
light  the  whole  of  the  city  of  London,  and  there 
wiw  pi-obalily  a  less  number  outside ;  now,  it  is 
computed  there  are  at  least  20()0  miles  of  ga.s- 
piping  laid  under  the  streets  for  the  supply  of  our 
Tamps ;  and  their  light  makes  an  atmospheric 
change  over  London,  visiblo  at  twenty  miles' 
dittouce,  a»  if  from  the  reflection  of  one  Twt 
furnace. 

A   KINO   ARRESTED   BY    HIS  VASSAL. 

The  cmfW  and  unscrupulous  character  of  Louis 
XL  is  well  Known.  The  great  object  of  his  policy, 
u  subsequently  with  Henry  VII.  of  England,  was 
the  reduction  of  the  power  of  the  nobles  and  great 

•  f.  .....  .....  ,i|)  jf(42  tjmt  g„  „„  porroittcd  to  shed 

{t«  '  i^ntcol  glooin  of  this  locality ;  it  Kema 

dull'  vo  thtt  it  is  onljr  twenty-one  ysart  nnoe 

ttkU  piijudiLC  wM  exiitiog  io  luob  fall  force. 


vassals  of  the  crown,  so  as  to  strengthen  and  render 
paramount  the  royal  prerogative.  But  the  mcita 
which  he  adopted  for  the  accomplishment  of  tliis 
end  were  of  a  much  darker  and  more  sublio 
description  than  those  employed  by  tlie  English 
monarch.  One  feudal  prince,  against  whom  his 
machinations  wens  especially  directed,  was  the 
celebrated  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
than  whom,  with  his  ardent  impetuous  :uture, 
there  con  scarcely  be  imagined  a  greater  coutrust 
than  the  still  and  wily  Louis,  w^hosc  lino  of  con- 
duct has  earned  for  him  the  cognomen  of  tlio 
Tiberius  of  France,  Yet  on  one  occasion,  the 
duplicity  of  the  latter  found  itself  at  fauh,  and 
nearly  entailed  upon  its  poasessor  the  most  serious 
consequences. 

The  burghers  of  Liige  had  revolted  from  their 
liege  lord,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  been  secretly 
encouraged  in  their  rebellion  by  the  king  of 
France.  Louis  believed  it  possible  to  conceal  thit 
circumstance  from  Charles,  but  one  of  his  own- 
ministcni,  the  Cardinal  Bidue,  marntaiiied  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  duke,  and  kept  him  informed 
of  cverj-thing  that  transpired  at  the  French  court 
Through  the  ustigation  of  this  treacherous  courtier, 
Louis  was  induced  to  p.iy  his  vassal  a  visit  at  the 
town  of  Peronne,  in  the  territories  of  the  latter. 
By  this  mark  of  confidence,  the  French  king  hoped 
to  hoodwink  and  cajole  Cliarles.  The  duke  rt-ccivcd 
his  sovereign  with  all  marks  of  respect,  ami  lixlgcd 
him  mth  great  splendour  in  the  castle  of  Pervnne. 
Conferences  on  state  nLitten  were  entered  into 
butwcen  the  two  potentates,  but  in  the  nii<lst  of 
them  Charles  received  intelligence  of  Louis's 
underhand-iloalin^  with  the  people  of  Litge,  ond 
his  moe  on  leanung  this  was  ungovernable.  On 
the  3a  October  1468,  he  laid  the  French  king 
under  arrest,  subjected  him  to  close  confinement, 
and  was  even  on  the  point  of  proceeding  to  further 
extremities.  But  he  ultimately  .wti»fle<l  himself 
by  dictating  to  Louijs  a  very  itumiliuting  treaty, 
and  causing  him  to  accompany  him  on  an  exiie- 
dition  ogainst  those  very  citizens  of  Li^gu  with 
whom  he  had  been  intriguing,  and  assist  in  the 
burning  of  their  town.  It  is  aaid  that  so  bitter 
was  the  mortification  which  Louis  endured  in  coiixe- 
quence  of  having  thus  imprudently  placed  himself 
in  the  power  of  Charles,  that  on  his  rclum 
home,  he  ordered  to  be  killed  a  number  of 
tome  jays  and  magpies,  who  had  been  ta\ight 
to  cry  'Peronne!'  The  treachery  of  Cardinal 
Balue  was  also  punished  by  the  confinement,  for 
many  years,  of  that  churchman  in  on  iron  cage 
of  his  own  invention. 


ROBERT    BAKCLAT. 

Though  not  the  founder  of  the  Socioly  of  Fricnd.s, 
Robert  Barclay  was  one  of  its  earlie-st  and  most 
energetic  champions,  ami  did  more  than  any  other 
in  vindicating  and  explaining  its  principles  to  the 
world.  The  great  atmlogist  of  the  (^aken  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Colonel  David  Barclay  of  Ury, 
in  Kincardineshire,  a  Scottish  gentleman  of  ancient 
family,  who  had  served  \v\Oi  distinction  in  the  wars 
of  the  great  Oustavus  Adolphus.  Bolwrt  received 
his  first  religious  training  in  the  strict  school  of 
Scottish  Calvinism,  but  having  been  sent  to  Paris 
to  atody  in  the  Scota  College  there,  undvr  tba 
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.    lu-i  Utter    being  a    remonstrance    on    the 

'■'y  of  war,  anil  published  whilst  its  author 

1   :ing  with    his  father  imprisonment   at 

!  r  conscience'  sake.    Though  so  far  led 

■  iithusiasra,  on  one  occasion,  as  to  walk 

_ii  the  street*  of  Aberdeen,  clothed  in  sack- 

:  ;md  ashes,  as  a  call  on  the  inhabitants  to 

rvpi-ntance,  Barclay  was   far  from   displaying  in 

his  ordinary  deportment  any   of  that  rigour  or 

■sourness  by  which  members  of  his  sect  have  been 

ften    supposed    to    be    characteriseil.      He    wa^i 

exemplary  in  all  the  relations   of  life,  and  was 

no    less    distinguished    by    the    gentleness    and 

amiability  of  his  character,  than   by  range  and 

\'igour  of  intellect. 


TEEATT   OF   LIMERICK. 

On  3d  October  1691.  was  signed  the  famons 
treaty  of  Limerick,  by  which  the  resistance  of  the 
Iri.Hhto  the  government  of  William  III.  was  termin- 
ated, and  the  latter  establi.iihed  as  nndisputed 
sovereign  of  the  three  kingdoms.  On  the  part  of 
the  besieged  the  defence  had  been  conducted  by 
General  Sarsfield,  one  of  the  bravest  and  ablest  of 
King  James's  commanders,  who  had  conducted 
thither  the  remains  of  the  army  which  had  con- 
tinued undispersed  after  the  disastrous  engagement 
of  Aghrini,  in  the  precc<ling  month  of  July. 
Within  the  walls  of  Limerick  were  contained  the 
whole  strength  and  hope  of  the  Jacobite  cause.  On 
the  26th  of  Augnst,  tho  town  was  invested  by 
William's  Dutch  commander,  Ginckel^  but  the 
garrison  made  a  brave  resistance,  and  it  was  not 
tUl  after  some  terrible  encounters  that  the  attacking 
force  was  enabled  to  open  its  trenches  on  both 
sides  of  the  Shannon.  On  this  advantage  being 
gained,  Siii^field,  despairing  of  successfully  holding 
the  place,  proposed  a  stirrender  upon  conditions, 
an  oner  which  was  favourably  entertained,  and  by 
the  treaty  signed  two  days  subsequently,  the 
war  in  Ireland  was  concluded,  and  tranquillity 
restored  to  the  country,  after  a  long  series  of 
devastating  hostUities. 

The  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick  were  highly 
creditable  both  to  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of 
King  William,  and  also  to  the  valour  of  the  liiih 
^mson,  who  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  such 
favourable  terms.  The  troops  were  allowed  to 
march  out  of  the  town  with  all  the  honours  of 
war,  and  had  permission,  at  their  option,  to  embark 
for  France,  or  enter  the  service  of  tlie  English  king. 
The  majority,  numbering  about  10,000,  pre- 
ferred the  former  alternative,  and  passing  over  to 
the  continent,  enr<3lled  themselves  under  the 
standard  of  Louis  XIY.,  and  became  that  renowned 
corps  so  celebrated  in  the  French  service,  as  '  The 
Iriui  Brigade.'  The  most  important  stipulation 
of  the  treaty,  however,  in  a  national  point  of  view, 
was  the  clause  by  which  the  Soman  Catholics  were 
secured  in  the  free  eierewe  of  their  religion.  This 
stipulation  was  shamefully  violated  afterwards  by 
the  superimposition  of  oppressive  penal  laws,  by 
which  was  fostered  a  spirit  of  hatred  and  hostility 
to  the  English  govenuneDt,  who  ought  rr"---  •  -  '-re 
sought  to  conciliate  the  inhabitants,  il 

results  of  whose  policy  towards  Ireland,  ....   ..^ '.it 

the  eighteenth  oentmy,  ate  obserrable  even  to  tlia 
present  day. 
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OCTOBER  4. 

Saint*  Marcus  and  M&reian,  and  their  wmpaniona, 
martrrs,  iK^inoiog  of  4th  centunr.  The  Martvrs  of 
Triens,  4th  century.  8t  Ammon,  hermit,  founder  of  iho 
Hermitagci  of  Nitria,  4tb  ccntarr.  St  Petroniua,  hishop 
of  Bologna,  confessor,  Sth  century.  St  Edwin,  king  of 
Northumberland,  martyr,  633.  St  Anrea,  virgin  and 
abbess,  666.  St  Francis  of  Aasisi,  confessor,  founder 
of  the  Friar  Minors,  1226. 

ST  FKAHCIS. 

The  memory  of  no  saint  is  held  in  affection  ro 
mingled  with  revcivncc  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Clitirch  03  St  Francis,  'the  gentle  and  the  holy.' 
lie  was  tK)m  in  1182,  in  the  romantic  town  of 
Atsisi,  in  Umbria.  His  father  was  a  merchant,  and 
a  hard  money-making  man.  Francis  he  took  into 
partnership,  bat  he  wasted  his  money  in  gay 
living,  splendid  drvss,  and  banqueting,  and  mode 
the  streets  of  Agsisi  ring  at  night  with  song  and 
frolic.  When  about  twenty-five,  he  was  seized 
with  a  violent  illness,  and  wnen  he  rose  from  hia 
bed,  naturt!  looked  dreary,  and  his  soul  was  lille<l 
with  loathing  for  his  past  life  and  habits.  He 
resolved  to  be  relirioua,  and  of  course  reliciious 
after  the  fonhion  of  his  generation.  He  dctcrminetl 
never  to  refuse  alms  to  a  poor  person.  He  met  a 
troop  of  lieggars,  and  exchanged  his  dress  for  the 
rags  of  the  nlthiest.  He  mortificsl  himself  with 
such  severity,  that  Assisi  thonght  he  had  gone 
distracted.  His  father  had  been  distressed  by  hia 
luxuT}',  but  now  he  thought  he  should  be  ruined 
by  hia  olms-givinc.  To  bring  him,  as  he  thought, 
to  his  senses,  he  oeat  him  unmercifully,  put  him 
in  fetters,  and  locked  him  up.  Finding  him,  how- 
ever, incorrigible,  he  carried  him  before  the  bishop ; 
and  there  and  then  he  renounced  all  his  rights  of 
ownership  and  inheritance,  and  stripped  oil  hia 
clothe*  in  token  of  his  rejection  of  the  world,  and 
hisperpetual  choice  of  poverty. 

Francis,  thus  relieved  from  all  entanglement, 
pursued  hi.'!  way  with  a  simple  energy  which 
nothing  coulil  withstand.  The  fcn'our  of  his 
devotion  dilfused  itaelf  like  an  epidemic,  and 
crowds  ported  with  their  possessioM,  and  followed 
him  into  jwverty  and  begj^ary.  He  went  to  Rome, 
and  offered  himself  and  his  comrades  to  the  service 
of  the  pope.  Innocent  III.,  in  1210,  incorporated 
the  order,  which  grew  into  the  mighty  ana  wide- 
spread fraternity  of  Franciscans,  Grey  Friars,  or 
Minor  Friars,  The  first  name  they  had  from  their 
founder,  the  second  from  their  gray  clothing,  and 
the  third  from  their  humility.  Their  liabit  wa.s  a 
loose  garment,  of  a  gray  colour  reaching  to  the 
mUe«i  with  a  cowl  of  the  wime,  and  a  cloak  over  it 
when  they  went  abroad.  Tliev  girded  themselves 
•with  cords,  and  went  barefooted. 

The  austerities  related  of  Francis  ore  very  much 
of  a  piece  with  those  told  of  other  saint-s.  Ho 
acorcety  allowed  his  body  what  waa  necessary  to 
•oaUin  life.  If  any  part  of  his  rough  habit  seemed 
too  toft,  he  darned  it  with  packthread,  and  was 
wont  to  say  to  his  brethren,  that  the  devils  easily 
tttnptcd  tuost?  who  wore  soft  garmcnta.  Hia  bed 
'Iv  the  gwund,  or  he  slept  sitting,  and  for 
r  he  had  a  piece  of  wood  or  stone. 
L  ui<»  niivn  sick,  be  raivly  Bt«  any  food  that  was 


cooked  with  fire,  ami  when  he  did,  he  sprinkled  it 
with  ashes.  Yet  it  is  said,  that  with  indiscreet 
or  excessive  au.sterity  he  was  always  displeased. 
When  a  brother,  by  long  fasting,  was  unable  to 
sleep,  Francis  brought  hun  some  bread,  and  pet^ 
auaded  him  to  eat  by  eating  with  him.  In  treating 
with  women,  he  kept  so  strict  a  watch  over  his 
eyes,  that  he  hardly  knew  any  woman  by  sight, 
lie  used  to  say :  '  To  convetae  with  women,  and  not 
be  hurt  by  it,  is  as  difficult  as  to  take  fire  into  one's 
bosom  and  not  be  burned.  He  that  thinks  himaelf 
secure,  is  undone  ;  the  devil  finding  somewhat  to 
take  hold  on,  though  it  be  but  a  hair,  laisei  a 
dreadful  war.' 

He  was  endowed,  say  his  biographers,  with  no 
extraordinary  gift  of  tears  ;  his  eyes  were  as  foim- 
tains  which  flowed  continuou.sly,  and  by  much 
•weeping  he  almost  lost  his  sight.  In  hia  ecstatic 
raptures,  he  often  poured  forth  liis  soul  in  verse, 
and  Francis  is  among  the  oldest  vernacular  poets 
of  Italr.  His  sympathy  with  nature  was  very 
keen.  He  spoke  of  birds  and  beasts  with  all  the 
tenderness  due  to  children,  and  Dean  Milmau  eaya 
the  only  malediction  ho  can  find  which  jiroceeded 
from  hia  lips,  was  acainst  a  fierce  swine  which 
ha<l  killed  a  lamb.  He  had  an  especial  fondness 
for  lambs  and  larka,  as  emblems  of  the  Redecmrr 
nnd  the  Cherubim.  ^VTien  his  surgeon  was  about  to 
cauterise  him  for  an  issue,  he  said  :  '  Fire,  my 
brother,  be  thou  discreet  and  gentle  to  me.'  In 
tine  of  his  hj-mna,  he  speaks  of  his  brother  the  Sua, 
hia  sister  the  Moon,  his  brother  the  Wind,  his 
sister  the  Water.  When  <lying,  he  said  :  'Welcome, 
Sister  Death.'  While  in  prayer  it  ia  said  that  ha 
often  floate<l  in  the  air.  Leo,  his  secretary  and 
confessor,  teatificd  that  he  had  seen  him,  when 
absorbed  in  devotion,  raised  above  the  ground  ao 
hieh  that  he  could  only  t<juch  his  feet,  which  he 
held,  and  watered  with  hia  tears  ;  and  that  some- 
times he  saw  him  raised  much  higher! 

In  his  ardour  for  the  conversion  of  souls,  he  set 
out  to  preach  to  tlie  Mohammedans.  A  Christian 
army  was  encamped  before  Damietta,  in  Egj-pt 
He  passed  beyond  its  lines,  and  was  seized  and 
carried  before  the  sultan,  and  at  once  broke  forth 
in  exposition  of  the  myxtcries  of  faith.  The  sultan 
is  reported  to  h/ive  listened  with  attention,  probably 
with  the  Mohammedan  reverence  for  the  insane. 
Frascia  offered  to  enter  a  great  fire  with  the  priesta 
of  lalum.  and  to  test  the  truth  of  their  crec<ls  by 
the  result  The  offer  was  declined.  '  I  will  then 
enter  alone,'  said  Francis.  '  If  I  should  be  burned, 
you  will  impute  it  to  my  gins  ;  should  I  come  forth 
alive,  you  wdl  embrace  the  gospel.'  This  also  the 
sultan  refused,  but  with  every  mark  of  honour 
convnyed  the  bold  apostle  to  the  camp  at  Damietta. 

The  crowning  glory  of  the  life  of  Francis  i» 
reputed  to  have  occurred  in  the  solitude  of  Mount 
Alvemo,  whither  he  had  retired  to  hold  a  solemn 
fuat  in  honour  of  the  archangel  Michael  One 
morning,  when  he  waa  praying,  he  saw  in  vision 
a  seraph  with  six  wings,  and  in  the  mid.nt  of  the 
wings  the  crucified  Saviour.  As  the  vision  dis- 
appeared, and  left  on  his  mind  an  unutterable 
sense  of  delight  and  awe,  he  found  on  his  hands 
and  feet  black  excrescences  like  nails,  and  in  his 
aide  a  wound,  from  which  blood  frequently  oozed, 
and  stained  his  gonucnt.  These  marks,  in  his 
humility,  he  hid  with  jealous  care,  but  they 
became  known,  and  by  their  means  were  wrought 
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UMBy  mixaciea.      Pope    ^I'-ranAer   ly,   pabiidy 
deewnd  that,  with  lui  own  eyes,  he  bod  wen  tlte 


an  a  few  inatiw  ont  of  the  maM  of 
legenda  which  made  tfaa  naaie  at  Fimncia  a  gnat 
wwer  in  Eniope  in  the  middle  agea.  He  died  at 
^Miai,  in  ISSfl;  <m  the  4th  cf  Octobeiv  which  day 
WW  appointed  aa  hi*  festrvaL 

Ara^-Gtriiiial  Bobot  Bdlamia,  emineBt  eoatio- 
iMlltnil.  Mtmlt  PtUiano,  Tmteamif;  Kiebard  Cramvdl, 
aMial  aatririiig  ion  of  (1m  Protector,  1024,  Humtiugiim  ; 
EdMod  ICalooe,  editor  of  Bbakqiate,  1741,  DMiit. 

JNad— Edwin  tho  Orcat,  kiji«  of  Noitfaamberkad, 
riaia  at  B^**«M,  933 ;  St  Pnncii,  fonadn'  of  the  Pru- 
daeaai  or  Oray  Frian,  1224,  Atnn ;  John,  Dnke  of 
Aigfl,  itatcRiun  aad  gsaatl,  1743;  Heatr  CWrer, 
■aii<liii.  1718,  LvoAm:  Samnel  Honler,  IHihop  of  8t 
Aaaph'a,  dinaa  and  eouttwenialiot,  1808,  BnjkUm; 
Jofaa  Tandaahaff,  tncadiao,  1861,  Lomian. 

HEXET   CABET. 

Caiey  waa  a  moMcian  and  a  musi(>carmpoter  of 
Beat  merit,  bat  not  fortmuUe  in  his  life  or  affain. 
After  a  lunz  struggle  with  poverty,  he  died 
■ndJcnlv,  ana  it  hasneen  alleged  by  hu  own  hand 
(but  thia  ia  doubtful),  leaving  a  widow  and  four 
mall  children  totally  unprovided  for.  One  feek 
it  to  have  been  a  sad  fate  Tor  the  man  who  gave  xu, 
the  charming  simple  ballad  of  So^y  in  our  AUe\j, 
a  atrain  which  has  been  the  delight  of  on  infinity 
of  people,  uid  will  probably  continue  so  while  the 
EWlistk  language  lastn 

Corey,  however,  would  appear  to  have  conferred 
a  greater  musical  obligation  upon  his  country  than 
even  Sa//y  tn  our  ^U«y.  There  is  now  pretty  good 
reaaon  to  conclude  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
Boyal  Anthem.  This  noble  composition  has  indeed 
been  attributed  to  Dr  Richanl  Bull,  who  Uved  in 
the  reign  of  James  L,  and  another  history  would 
TCpreaent  it  as  originating  in  honour  of  James  IL, 
at  the  time  when  he  waa  threatened  with  the 
invasion  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  ;  but  there  is  in 
reality  no  evidence  for  the  words  or  air  having 
esist<^  before  the  year  1740.  In  1704,  a  gentle- 
man, named  Townficml,  was  able  to  report  tluit  his 
father  luul  dined  with  a  party  which  met  in  a 
tavern  in  Conihill,  in  1740,  to  celebrate  the  capture 
of  Portobello,  when  he  heard  Henry  Carey  sing 
the  song  aa  his  own  composition,  with  great 
applause  from  the  company.  About  the  some 
tune,  Dr  Harington,  the  celebrated  physician  and 
amateur-musician  of  Batli,  took  down  from  the 
lips  of  John  Christopher  Smith,  who  had  composed 
on  opera  for  which  Carey  gave  the  libretlo,  a  state- 
ment, which  Dr  Harington  had  often  heard  flrom 
the  old  gentleman  before— that  Henry  Carey  came 
to  him  with  the  words  and  mn.^ic  of  God  Saw  tin 
King,  '  desiriug  him  to  correct  the  base,  which  was 
not  projier' — a  request  which  Mr  Smith  complied 
with  by  writing  another  base  in  corrt^ct  harmony. 

The  anthem  docs  not  seem  to  have  come  into 
notoriety  till  the  first  sncce.wcs  of  Prince  Cliarles 
Edward  Stuart  in  the  autumn  of  1745,  cnllcd  forth 
a  burst  of  loyal — that  is,  anti-popish  fecliiiiL.',  in  the 
jwpul.ition  of  Ixiuilun.     To  gmlify  this  sentiment, 
tlic!   KUiir   was    brought   upon    the   stA^e   in    both 
Ci  ■     Ion   and   Drury    T  '      '  Tlie 

li  :iaer  of  Monday.  174.% 

cuiitiuiii  uii^  statement:  'Ou  .>mu......  im^hI  lost, 
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the  aadience  at  the  Theatie-Roya^  Dmiy  I^nc^ 
were  agieesbly  auipriaed  by  the  gcndcsMB 
hdouanf  to  that  honae  performing  the  anlbeat  of 
G«d  Sam  our  NobU  King  The  niurenal  afplaSM 
it  met  witb — beii^  escofed  with  imated  hnzau — 
■offidently  denoted  in  how  jnat  ukoimee  thqr 
hold  thearbitniT  acbemea  of  oar  iiMidioaa«aaaiML 
and  deteat  the  oeapotic  attempta  of  p^al  {kmscc. 
The  aong  and  air  (the  latter  with  aoaa  alif^ 
iaaocniBcie^  were  printed  i^  the  (kmtirman't 
Magmm  tat  October  of  that  year ;  bttt  Ifr 
William  Chanpell  belierea  that  it  had  acea  the 
light  previously,  in  a  collfrtion,  «^tit|».^  Hmrwumia 
Arujluaaa.* 


OCTOBER  5. 

St  Plaeidas,  abbot,  and  oampaaSoBS, 
Oalla,  wid0v,  aboat  560. 


■■rt^^541    81 


Bom, — Jooathaa  Bdvardi,  emiaeBt  Calrinistie  divina^ 
1703,  WiiuUor,  ConrntetietU ;  Horue  Walpote,  Earl  li 
Orford,  celofaratcd  rirtaooo  and  man  of  Iett«n,  1717, 
Wareham,  DorteuHire;  Dr  Willijua  WiUcie,  author  of 
the  Spiganiad,  1721,  Dalmeny,  LirUitkjcnuKirt ;  lAoyd, 
Lord  Kenton,  diitiogoished  lawyer,  173%  OrtddijtgUm, 
Flintihin. 

Died. — Jnstin,  Bomaa  emperor,  573 ;  Henry  III., 
emperor  of  Otrmuiy,  1056  ;  Philip  III.,  the  Bold,  kinj 
of  Prance,  1235 ;  Eiward  Bnioe,  brother  of  King  Bobert, 
killed  at  Piigber,  Ireland,  1318  ;  AngiutBS  III.,  king  o< 
Poland,  1763,  Draden ;  Charles,  Uarqois  Coraw^lis^ 
goTernor-general  of  India,  1605,  Ghaaipert,'  Btnartt; 
Bernard,  Comte  do  laeipide,  eminent  natoralist,  1835. 

HEABT-BEQUESra. 

Some  curious  notions  and  practices  respecting 
the  human  heart  came  into  vogne  about  the  time 
of  the  first  Crusade,  and  were  by  many  believed  to 
have  originated  among  those  who  died  in  that 
expedition.  As  the  supposed  seat  of  the  affections, 
the  heart  was  maguiliexl  into  undue  imi)ortanc& 
and,  after  the  death  of  a  beloved  or  distinguished 
person,  became  the  object  of  more  solicitude  than 
all  the  rest  of  his  body.  Thus  the  heart  was  con- 
sidered the  most  valuable  of  all  legacies,  and  it 
became  the  habit  for  a  person  to  bequeath  it  to  hiA 
dearest  friend,  or  to  nis  most  favourite  church, 
abbey,  or  locality,  as  a  token  of  his.  supreme  reganL 
And  when  no  such  bequest  was  matle,  the  friends 
or  admirers  of  deceased  persons  would  cause  their 
hearts  to  be  carefully  embalmed,  and  then,  enclos- 
ing them  in  some  costly  casket,  would  preserve 
them  as  precious  treasure,  or  entomb  them  with 
special  honour.  This  remarkable  practice,  which 
has  been  continued  more  or  less  down  to  the  present 
century,  was  most  prevalent  during  the  medieval 
ages — numerous  instances  of  which  are  still  on 
record,  and  nlany  of  them  are  curious  and  interest- 
ing. Our  space  will  only  permit  us  to  give  a  few 
specimens : 

Robert,  the  famous  Earl  of  ^^el1eDtand  Leicester, 
died  in  1118,  in  the  abbey  of  Prcaux,  where  his 
boily  was  buried,  but  his  heart,  by  his  own  older, 
waa  conveyed  to  the  hospital  at  Brackley,  to  be 


SEART-OKQUBSTS. 
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there  preserved  in  salt*  Ho  hod  been  among  the 
early  Crusaders  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  was,  Bays 
Henry  of  Huntingdon,  'the    most    sagacious    in 

Jolitical  afiaini  qf  all  who  lived  between  this  and 
erusalem.  His  mind  was  enlightened,  his  elo- 
quence persuasive,  his  shrewdness  acute.  But  he 
was  rapacious,  wily,  and  unscrupulous,  and  acquired 
much  of  his  vu.«t  possessions,  which  were  very  citen- 
aive,'  both  in  England  and  Normandy,  by  unjust 
m.an<ruvres,  and  acta  of  cruelty  and  violence. 
When  he  perceived  death  approaching,  he  assumed 
the  mona.<itic  habit,  the  usual  act  of  atonement  in 
BHcli  characters  at  that  period,  and  died  a  penitent 
in  the  abbey  of  Praeu-T,  but,  while  he  founded  the 
hospital  at  iJracklcy,  where  his  heart  was  preserv'ed, 
he  stoutly  refuseil  to  restore  any  of  the  possessions 
which  he  bad  unjustly  acquircd.+ 

Isalx^Ua,  daughter  of  William  the  Marshal,  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  and  wife  of  Richard,  brother  of 
Henry  UL,  died  at  Berkhamstead  in  1239,  and 
ordered  her  heart  to  be  sent  in  a  silver  cup  to  her 
brother,  then  abbot  of  Tewkesbury,  to  be  there 
buiicd  l)efore  the  high-altar.  Her  body  was  buried 
at  Beaulieu,  in  Hampshire.^  '  The  noble  Isabella, 
Countess  of  Gloucester  and  Cornwall,'  says  Matthew 
Paris,  'was  tjikun  dangerously  ill  of  tlio  yellow 
jaundice,  and  brought  to  the  point  of  death.  She 
became  Bensclcss,  and  after  having  had  the  ample 
tresses  of  her  flaxen  hair  cut  olT^  and  made  a  full 
confession  of  her  sins,  she  departed  to  the  Lord, 
together  with  a  boy  to  whom  she  had  given  birth. 
Wnen  Earl  Richard,  who  had  gone  into  Cornwall, 
heard  of  this  event,  he  broke  out  into  the  most 
sorrowful  lamentations,  and  mourned  inconsolably.' 
Henry,  their  son,  while  attending  mass  in  the 
church  of  St  Lawrence,  at  Viterbo,  in  Tuscany,  was 
cruelly  murdere<l  by  Simon  and  Guy  do  Montforl, 
in  revenge  for  the  death  of  their  father  at  the 
battle  of  Evesham,  in  which,  however,  he  appears 
to  have  had  no  jiart.  His  heart  was  sent  in  a 
golden  vase  to  Westminster  Abbey,  where  it  wsis 
depoeited  in  the  tomb  of  Edwartl  the  Confessor. 
On  his  monument  was  a  gilt  statue  holding  his 
heart,  labelled  with  these  words :  '  I  bequeatn  to 
my  fathor  my  heart  pierced  with  the  dagger.'^ 
His  father,  Richard,  king  of  the  Romans,  having 
been  thrice  married,  died  in  1272,  from  grief  at  his 
son's  murder.  His  body  was  buried  at  the  abbey 
"■  ,  his  own  foundation,  and  his  heart  was 

in  the  church  of  the  Miuorite  Brethren, 
ni  iiximpj,  under  a  costly  pyramid  erected  by  his 
widow.  1| 

The  heart  of  John  Boliol,  Lord  of  Barnard  Castle, 
who  died  in  1269,  wos,  by  his  widow's  desire, 
rr.,l,.l„,,.,i  and  enclosed  in  an  ivory  casket  richly 
with  silver.  His  affectionate  widow, 
i  r.  h  used  to  have  this  casket  plac«d  on  the 
table  fveiy  day  when  she  ate  her  meals,  and  ordered 
it  to  be  laid  on  her  own  heart,  when  she  was  her- 
self jdaccd  in  her  tomb.  She  was  buried,  according 
to  her  own  direction,  near  the  altar  in  New  Abbey, 
which  the  herself  had  founded  in  Galloway,  and 
the  wiiki't  containing  her  htislKind's  heart  placed 
on  hcT  bosom.    From  this  touching  incident,  the 

•,V  -    -        ■       "=.he<l  in  1724. 

t  Ji  :jiX),  by  Dt  Giles. 

;  |i  'iirtf,  p.  37. 

^  HUauw'*  LaruiLi'  Il~<i<-.  ji.  312. 
I  Chatmcr's  Hitlory  of  Herti,  toL  ii.  624  ;  and  Hatt. 
Paris,  ToL  tu.  37& 


abbey  received  the  name  of  Dolce  Cor,  or  Sweet- 
heart Abbey,  and  for  its  arms  bore  in  chief  a  heart 
over  two  pastoral  stafis,  and  in  bo-so  three  mullets 
of  five  pomta. 

Hearts  were  not  only  bequeathed  by  Crusodersj 
who  died  in  the  Holy  L'jnd,  to  their  friends  at 
home,  in  testimony  of  unaltered  affection,  but  were 
sometimes  sent  there  in  fulfilment  of  an  unaccom- 
plislicd  vow.  Thus  Edward  I.,  after  he  ascended 
the  throne,  again  took  the  cro-is,  promising  to  return  • 
to  Jerusalem,  and  give  his  best  support  to  the 
crusade,  which  was  then  in  a  depressed  condition. 
But,  being  detained  by  his  wars  with  Scotland, 
unexpected  death,  in  1307,  prevented  the  fulfilment 
of  his  engagement.  He  therefore,  on  his  death-bed, 
charged  his  son  to  send  his  heart  to  Palestine, 
accompanied  with  a  hundred  and  forty  knights 
and  their  retinues,  in  discharge  of  his  vow.  Having 
provided  two  thousand  pounds  of  silver  for  the 
support  of  this  expedition,  and  '  his  heart  being  so 
conveyed  thither,  he  trusted  that  God  would  accept 
this  fulfilment  of  his  vow,  and  grant  his  blessing 
on  the  undertaking.'  He  also  imprec;ited  '  etenmi 
damnation  on  any  who  should  expend  the  money 
for  any  other  purpose.  But  the  disobedient  son 
little  regarded  the  commandment  of  his  father.'* 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  two  sworn  foes,  Edwanl 
I.  of  England,  and  Robert  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland, 
should  nave  alike  decided  to  send  their  hearts  to 
be  buried  in  the  Holy  Land.  Each  gave  the  order 
on  his  death-bed  ;  each  had  the  same  motive  for 
giving  it ;  and  the  injunction  of  each  was  destined 
to  be  unperformed  ;  but  had  theii  wishes  been 
i-ealised,  the  heorta  of  these  two  inveterate  enemies 
woidd  have  met  to  rest  qiuetly  together  for  ever, 
in  the  some  sepulchre. 

The  account  of  Bruce's  heart  is  very  interesting. 
As  he  lay  on  his  death-bed,  in  1329,  he  entreated 
Sir  James  Douglas,  his  dear  and  trusty  fiiend,  to 
carry  hia  heart  to  Jerufuilem,  because  lie  had  not, 
on  nucount  of  his  war  with  Engluml,  been  able  to 
fulfil  a  vow  which  he  had  made  to  assist  in  the 
crusade.  Sir  Jame^  weeping  exceedingly,  vowed, 
on  tJie  honour  of  a  knight,  faithfully  to  dist'.harge 
the  trust  reposed  in  liim.  After  the  king's  deatL, 
his  heart  was  taken  from  his  body,  embauncd,  and 
enclo.sed  in  a  silver  case  which,  by  a  chain,  Douglas 
suspemled  to  his  neck  ;  and  then,  having  provided 
a  Buitttblo  retinue  to  attend  him,  he  departed  for 
the  Holy  Land.  On  reacliing  Spain,  he  found  the 
king  of  Castile  hotly  engaged  in  war  with  the 
Moors,  and  thinking  any  contest  with  Saracens 
consistent  with  his  vow,  he  joined  the  Spaniards 
in  a  battle  against  the  Moors,  but,  ignorant  of  their 
mode  of  fighting,  was  soon  surrounded  by  horsemen, 
so  that  escape  was  impossible.  In  dcspcratiou,  ho 
took  the  precious  heart  from  his  neck,  and  threw  it 
before  hini,  shouting  aloud  :  '  Pass  on  as  thou  wert 
wont ;  I  will  follow  or  die !'  He  followe<l,and  was 
immediately  struck  to  the  earth.  His  dead  body 
was  found  after  the  battle,  lying  over  tlie  heart  of 
Bruce.  His  body  was  carried  away  by  his  friends, 
and  honourably  buried  in  his  own  diiirch  of  St 
Bride,  at  Dougtas.  Bruce's  heart  was  intrustcti  to 
the  charge  of  Sir  Simon  Locanl  of  Lee,  who  bore 
it  back  to  Scotland,  and  deposited  it  beneath  the 
altar  in  Melrose  Abbey,  wlicre,  perhaps,  it  still 
remains.    From  this  incident,  Sir  Simon  changed 


*  Wcovei'i  i'uiMnU  UonMmtntM,  p.  402. 
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IS74,'*  tMBMlfcwl  lib  fajy  10  te 
fai  tte  'e^Mnl  dncfc  df  ike  acMe  m 
tt  Utftf^rA  m  vmnaiKKt  iamb  io  L 
aMBonr,  Vat  hit  hmn  to  be 
ImL  a^  ant  iito  KMba^  lk»  to  ■- 
tianii  ia  Ihi  ihw  il  it  ttn  Iwhw.  ■■  1 
kb  Mm^«  ton»7  *>  toluB  if  s  tr^ 
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a  kiiaaiik  iiJiiamI  Byria.  After  diMr> 
iagiaf  it««fc  takes,  tt  «m  cate&Djr  i»> 
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Ike  )  pncf  of  Ike 


;\^\ 


It  nar  ke  jtait  aotieei  ia  |—ia{L  a*  aaotker 
'  of  Ike  vadae  iaaportHoe  Mtfbotcd  to  tko 

Ardkmclesiit,  rd.  xv,  M  cit(4  W  IBaiMi'i  JTaa*- 
'      ~      '    f<ialrW«f>»Mafi 
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hooTt,  that  formerly  the  executioner  of  a  traitor 
was  required  to  remove  the  body  from  the  gallows 
before  life  wax  extinct,  and  plucking  out  the  heart, 
to  hold  it  up  in  his  hands,  and  exclaim  aloud, 
*  Here  ix  the  heart  of  a  traitor ! '  'It  was  currently 
nportnd,'  BavB  Anthony  Wood,  '  that  when  the 
executioner  lield  up  tne  heart  of  Sir  Everani 
Digby,  and  said,  "  Here  is  the  heart  of  a  traitor !" 
Sir  Everaid  made  answer  and  said,  "  Thou  liest !"' 
Tliis  story,  which  resls  solely  on  A.  Wood's  autho- 
rity, is  generally  disci«dited,  though  Lord  Bacon 
affirms  there  are  instances  of  persons  saying  two  or 
three  words  in  similar  cas05. 

From  attaching  such  importance  to  the  human 
hciart,  doubtless  arose  the  practice,  which  Ls  piem- 
plifiod  in  many  of  our  churches,  of  representing  it 
80  freely  in  sepulchral  commemoration.  And  this 
oceuM,  not  only  where  n  heart  alone  is  buried,  but 
often  the  figure  of  a  heart  with  an  inscription  is 
adopted  as  the  sole  memorial  over  the  remains  of 
thft  whole  body.  An  cxainple  may  be  seen  in  St 
John's  Church,  Margate,  Kent  (see  engra\-ing  on 
the  pre\'ious  i>age).  A  plate  of  brass,  cut  into  the 
ihape  and  size  of  n  human  heart,  is  sunk  into  the 
»Ub  which  covers  the  remains  of  a  former  vicar  of 
the  church.  The  heart  is  inscrilied  with  the  words 
'  Credo  (J"*,'  which  begin  each  inscription  on  three 
scrolls  that  issue  from  the  heart,  thus : 

(Re<lemiitnr  mens  vivit 
Dc  torr.i  surrecturus  sum 
^rcuu  4-  V  jji  carne  mea  vidcbo  demum  Solvatorem 
(         metun. 

Beneath  the  heart  is  a  Latin  inscription,  which 
nhews  that  the  whole  body  of  the  deceased  was 
interred  below.  lu  English  it  is  as  follows :  '  Here 
lies  Master  John  Smyth,  formerly  vicar  of  this 
ehtircb.  He  died  the  thirtieth  day  of  October,  A.D. 
1433.    Amen.' 

Somclime-s  hearts  are  represented  as  bleeding,  or 
qirinkled  with  drops  of  blood,  which  wus  probably 


ATIOW  or  A    UKAUT   IK   CHFRCn   O^ 
l.nXINOSTO.VB   OAYnKLL. 


An  example  occurs  on  a 


!to  symbolise  extreme  penitence,  or  special  dcvote<l- 
ncs«  to  ft  iiliL'ioua  life.    An  example 
brass  in  '1  of  LiUingstone  Dayrcll,  Bucks, 

aiu.' 


ncs«  to  ft  tvliL'ioiia  lit 

brass  in 

sad  is  I  d  in  the  accompanying  wood-cut. 


The  heart  is  inscribed  with  the  letters  J.  II.  C,  and 
is  held  in  two  hands  cut  off  at  the  wrists,  which 
are  clothed  in  ricldy-worked  niffles.  This  heart 
commemorates  the  interment  of  John  Merston, 
rector,  who  died  in  144G.  A  heart  is  sometimes 
j)laced  on  the  breaiit,  or  held  in  the  hands  of  an 
effigy  Tt-prciienting  the  person  commemorated.  The 
latter  case  is  probably  in  allusion  to  Lamentations 
iii.  41.  In  such  instances,  sepulchral  hearts  are  to 
be  regarded  as  merely  emblematic  or,  being  the 
chief  organ  of  life,  as  representatives  of  the  whole 
body.  But  in  many  in.itances  they  mark  the 
burial  of  heart'^  alone.  Thus,  in  Chichester  Cathe- 
dral is  a  slab  of  Piirbeck  marble,  on  which  is 
chiseled  a  trefoil  enclosing  hands  holding  a  heart, 
and  surrounded  by  this  inscription  : 

Id  GIST  LB  COXJt&  llAtn>E  DB 

The  rest  of  the  inscription  has  been  obliterated. 
Another  interesting  memorial  of  the  burial  of  a 
lieart  formerly  existed  in  Qaxley  Church,  Hunting- 
don sliire.  This  consisted  of  a  small  trefoil-headed 
recess,  sculptured  in  stone,  and  containing  a  pair 
of  hand.s  holding  a  heart.  Behind  this  recess  was 
found  a  round  box,  about  four  inches  in  diameter, 
which  probably  had  contained  a  heart  that  had 
perished,  as  it  was  empty  when  discovered. 

The  burial  of  hearts  appears  to  have  been  often 
attended  with  some  funereal  ceremony.  The  most 
remarkable  instance  on  record  occurred  so  recently 
as  the  16th  of  August  1775. 

Tliis  was  the  burial,  as  it  was  called,  of  White- 
head's heart.  Paul  AVhitehead  was  the  son  of  a 
London  tradesman,  and  was  himself  apprenticed 
to  a  woollcu-draper,  but  having  received  a  superior 
education,  and  imbibed  a  literary  bias,  he  relin- 
quished bnsine.'is  as  soon  as  the  terms  of  his 
apprenticeship  were  completed  He  entered  into 
various  literarj'  projects,  and  publiiihed  several 
pieces,  both  in  prose  and  ver«e,  chiefly  of  a  satirical 
character.  In  nis  poetical  satires,  he  adopted  Pope 
.IS  his  model,  but,  to  u-^e  his  own  expression, '  he 
found  that  their  powers  were  diilerently  appre- 
ciated.' His  effusions,  however,  were  not  unsuc- 
cessful, especially  those  of  a  political  character, 
which  he  8upporte<l  by  the  active  and  zealous  part 
he  took  at  a  contested  election  for  Westminster. 
His  talent  and  services  were  so  far  appreciated  bv 
Ills  party,  that  Sir  Francis  Da8hwoo<l,  aftcrwanfs 
Lord  le  Despcncer,  procured  for  him  an  appoint- 
ment worth  about  £800  per  anniun.  This, 
together  with  his  wife's  fortmie  of  £10,000,  placed 
him  in  affluent  circumstances,  and  he  passed  the 
reniAindcr  of  his  life  in  comparative  retirement  at 
Twickenham.  His  compositions  were  of  temporary 
interest,  and  he  appears  to  have  rightly  estimated 
them  himself,  for  he  positively  remsed  to  collect 
them  for  a  standard  edition.  His  moral  character, 
in  early  life,  may  be  conceived  from  his  being  not 
only  a  member,  but  the  secretary  of  the  notorious 
Mudmcnham  Club,  or  the  mock  Monks  of  St 
Francis.  In  later  life,  his  habits  wore  respectable, 
and  ho  possessed  a  benevolent  ami  hospitable  dis- 
IKjsition.  He  died  on  the  30th  of  December  1774, 
aged  sixty-four,  and  among  many  other  legacies, 
he  bequeathed  '  his  Heart  to  his  noble  friend  ana 
patron.  Lord  le  Despcncer,  to  be  dejiosited  in  his 
mausoleum  at  West  Wycombe,  a  village  two  miles 
from  the  town  of  High  Wycombe  and  adjoining 
Wycombe  Pork,  liis  lordship's  place  of  residenc^^ 
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This  mausoleum,  ■which  was  built  with  funds 
beouMthed  by  Geoi^ge  Bubb  Dodington,  Lord 
M^combe  Regis,  is  a  large  hexagonal  roofless 
buildinp,  with  recesses  ia  the  wiills  for  the  recep- 
tion of  busts,  urns,  or  other  Bcpulchral  monuments. 
It  stands  within  the  churchyard  near  tlie  east  end 
of  the  church,  which  is  also  a  very  singular  edifice, 
built  by  Lord  le  Dejroencer  on  a  remarkably  lofty 
hill,  and  about  hoDf  a  mile  from  the  village. 
Whitehead's  heart,  by  order  of  Lord  lo  Despencor, 
was  wrapped  in  leaa,  and  cnslmiicd  in  a  marble 
um,  which  cost  £60,  and  on  the  16th  of  August 
1775,  eight  months  after  Whitehead's  death,  was 
conveyed  from  London  to  be  solemnly  deposited 
within  the  mausoleum.  At  twelve  o'clock,  the 
precious  relic,  haNdng  arrived  within  a  sliort  dis- 
tance of  Wycombe,  was  carried  forward,  accom- 
panied by  the  following  procession  : 

A  grenadier  officer  in  hia  uniform  ; 

Kiue  grenadiers,  rank  and  lilo,  two  deep, 

the  odd  one  last ; 

Two  Gcrman-Hiite  players; 

Two  chonsters  in  auqiliccs,  with  notes  pinned  to 

their  backs ; 

Two  Oermantluto  pliycrs; 

Eleven  singing-men  in  sitrplices,  two  ami  two, 

the  odd  one  Inst; 

Two  French-hom  players ; 

Two  bassoon  playora ; 

Six  fifers,  two  and  two ; 

Four  muiHed  drums,  two  and  two ; 

The  urn  ci.mtaiuing  the  Heart. 

resting  on  a  bier  ornamented  with 

black  crape,  and  borne  by  six  soldiers, 

with  three  others  on  each  side  to  relieve  them  ; 

Lord  le  Dcspencer, 

as  chief  muumi'r,  in  bis  rfgimoutals 

as  colonel  of  tlie  Bucks  Militia,  with  crape 

rouud  his  arm ; 

Major  Skottowe,  Captain  Lloyd  ; 

Seven  other  mihtia  officers  in  uniform  ; 

Two  lifers ; 

Two  drummers ; 

Twenty  soldiers,  two  and  two, 

wiUi  firelocks  rever8e<l. 

Dr  Arnold,  Sir  Atterbury,  and  another  walked  on 
the  side  of  the  procession  all  the  way,  with  scn)ll8 
of  paper  in  their  hand.',  beating  time.  The  '  Dead 
March '  in  Saul  was  playetl  the  whole  way  by  the 
flutes,  horns,  and  bas.soons,  successively  with  the 
fifes  and  drums.  The  cluirch-bell  continuetl  tolling, 
and  great  guns  were  discharged  every  three  minutes 
and  a  half.  The  hill  on  wiiich  the  church  stands 
was  crowded  with  spectators,  while  the  procession, 
mo\'ing  very  slowly  up,  was  an  hour  in  reaching 
the  mausoleum,  and  another  hour  was  spent  in 
marching  round  it,  and  performing  funereal  glees. 
The  nm  was  then  borne  with  much  ceremony 
into  the  mausoleum,  and  placed  on  a  pedestal 
in  one  of  the  niches,  with  this  inscription  under- 
neath: 

Pacl  WHrrmBAD  o»  Twickkkham,  Ebq*. 
Ob.  1775. 

Unhallowed  hands,  this  nm  forbear, 

No  gems,  nor  orient  spoil 
Lie  here  ronocaled  ;  hut  what's  more  rmre, 

A  heart  that  knew  no  guile. 

The  ceremony  was  concluded  by  the  soltUcrs  filing 
three  voUej's,   and  thiMi   inarching    off  with   the 
drums  and  fifes  playing  a  meny  tnne.    On  th« 
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next  day,  a  new  oratorio,  called  Golidk,  composed 
by  Mr  Atterbury,  was  performed  in  the  churcL 

The  heart  used  to  be  often  taken  out  of  the  um, 
to  be  shewn  to  visitors,  and  in  1829,  notwith- 
standing the  warning  epitaph,  wu  stolen,  and  has 
never  been  recovered.* 
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St  F.iith  or  Fides,  virgin,  and  her  oompaoiona,  martyrs, 
4th  century.  St  Bruno,  confessor,  founder  of  the  Cortliu- 
sian  monks,  llOL 

Bom. — Dr  John  Key  (Cains),  foander  of  Cains  College, 
Cambriiige,  \ii\0,  Normich ;Di  NevU  Moskeljrne,  astro- 
nomer, 1 732,  LondijH  ;  Mntlamo  Compon,  biographer  of 
Mario  Antoinette,  Xliii,  Paris;  Louis  Philippe,  king  of 
Prance,  K)77,  Farit ;  Madame  Jenny  Lind  (ioldschmidt, 
vocalist,  1S21,  Slnctholm. 

i)ie(i.— Charles  the  Bald,  king  of  Franee,  877  ;  Sir 
John  Young,  Baron  Lisgar,  in  1868  Qorernor-genetal  of 
Canada,  1871}. 

ANCIENT   WATCHES. 

Many  inventions  of  the  greatest  value,  and 
ultimately  of  the  commonest  use,  are  sometimes 
the  most  difficult  to  trace  to  their  origin.  It  is  so 
with  clocks  and  watche-s.  Neither  the  precise  year 
of  their  invention,  nor  the  names  of  their  inventors, 
con  be  confidently  stated.  Till  the  close  of  the 
tenth  century,  no  other  mode  of  measuring  time 
than  by  the  suu-<Ual,  or  the  hour-glaaa,  appears  to 
have  exifted  ;  and  then  we  first  hear  of  a  graduated 
mechanism  adapted  to  the  purpose,  this  invention 
being  usually  ascribed  to  the  monk  Qerbcrt,  who 
was  raised  to  the  tiara  in  999,  under  the  name 
of  Sylvester  II.  These  clocks  were  cumbrous 
machines  ;  and  it  is  not  till  the  fourteenth  century 
that  we  he.ir  of  portable  clocks.  In  the  succeeding 
century,  they  were  much  more  common,  and  were 
|)art  of  the  nccessarr  furniture  of  a  better-class 
Iiouse.  They  were  hung  to  the  walls,  and  their 
movements  regulated  by  weights  and  lines,  like 
the  cheap  kitchen-clocks  of  the  present  day.  The 
invention  of  the  spiral  spring  as  the  motive  power, 
in  place  of  the  weight  and  line,  gave,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  first  great 
impetus  to  improvement,  which  now  went  on 
rapidly,  and  resulted  in  the  invention  of  the  watch 
— a  lime-measurer  that  might  be  carried  about  the 
person. 

Southern  Germany  appears  to  have  been  the 
place  from  whence  these  welcome  novelties  chieflv 
issued  ;  and  the  earliest  watches  were  known  ais 
'  Nuremberg  Eggs,'  a  sobriouct  obtained  as  well 
from  the  city  from  whence  they  emanated,  as  from 
their  appearance.  The  works  were  enuoeed  in 
circular  metal  cases,  and  as  they  hnng  from  tho 
girdle,  suggested  the  idea  of  an  egg.  Before  tho 
invention,  or  general  adoption  of  the  fusee — that  is, 
from  .ibotlt  liiOO  to  lo4o — the  movements  were 
entirely  of  steel ;  then  brass  was  adopted  for  the 

*  In  further  reference  to  the  subject  of  this  article,  w« 
beg  to  direct  tho  reader  to  a  very  elegant  and  intereat- 
ing  work,  recently  published,  from  tho  peo  of  Mii« 
HorUhome,  and  entitled  Emhrined  BiarU  ef  Warriort 
and  IUu4trioui  fcepU. 
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plAt«ia  and  pillars,  the  wheels  and  piaions  only 
in^iij^  fabricatetl  of  steel  ;  and  ultinintely  Iho 
pinions  only  were  of  steel.  The  fusee  being 
uuivereally  adopted  about  1640,  no  great  change 
OMurrcd  for  fifty  years,  during  which  tiiiic  the 
silversmith  seems  to  have  assisted  the  watchmaker 
iu  the  production  of  ijuaint  cases  for  his  works,  so 
Ihiit  thoy  miglit  become  omamcntal  adjuncts  to  ii 
huiy's  Waist.    Our  first  example  ^formerly  in  the 


WATCH   KO.    1. 

B»>mal  Collection,  and  now  in  that  of  Lady  0. 
Fitzgerald)  tells,  after  an  odd  fashion,  the  classic 
tale  of  Jupiter  and  Ganymede.  The  works  are 
containetl  in  the  body  of  the  eagle,  which  opens 
acroM  the  centre,  and  displays  the  dial-plate,  richly 
engraved  with  rerolls  and  rfowers  on  a  ground  of 
niulo.  It  will  be  perceived  that  this  watch  is  so 
constructed,  that  when  not  suspended  to  the  ^rdle 
by  the  ring  in  the  centre  of  the  bird's  back,  it  c;m 
stand  on  the  claws  wherever  its  owner  may  choose 
to  place  it. 

Watches  were  now  mode  of  all  imaginoble  shapes 
and  sixes,  and  the  coses  of  all  forms  and  iiiaterials  ; 
crystal  was  very  commonly  used,  through  which 
th«  niecliiinitiu  of  the  watch  might  bo  observed. 
S  stones  of  a  more  precious  character 

^'  iid  adapted  to  the  riurposc.    The  Earl 

oi  .^i^uuiuiil  possesses  one  small  egg-slmpcd  watch, 
the  cases  cut  out  of  jacyntha,  the  cover  set  round 
with  diamonds  on  an  enamelled  border.  Sir  0. 
Uoi^an  has  in  his  curious  collection  of  wutche* 
one  in  form  of  a  golden  acorn,  which  dischan^ed 
a.  diminutive  wheel-lock  pistol  at  a  certain  hour ; 
another  was  enclosed  in  silver  cases,  taking  the 
foim  of  cockle-sheUs.    We  engrave  a  BX>ecimon  of 


WATCH  vo.  2. 

a  wnt  !!i  of  a  duck  (also  in  Laily  O.  Fiti- 

getal.l  n) ;  the  feathers  arc  clinscd  on  the 

■Uver.     i  he  lower  p«rt  opcna,  and  the  dial-plnte, 


which  is  likewise  of  silver,  is  cucircleil  with 
a  gilt  ornamented  design  of  floriated  scrolls  and 
niigids'  heiuls.  The  wheeU  work  on  siuiJl  rubies. 
It  is  believed  to  bo  of  the  time  of  Quoeu 
Elizalieth. 

When  the  famous  Diana  of  Poitiei's  became  the 
mistress  of  Henry  XL,  she  was  a  ^vidow,  and  the 
complaisant  court  not  only  made  her  mourning- 
colours  the  favourite  fasliion,  but  lulopted  the  nio.<t 
lugubrious  fancies  for  pergonal  decoration.  Rings 
in  tlie  form  of  skeletons  clasped  the  finger ;  other 
mementos  of  an  equally  ghoatly  description  were 
used  OS  jewels ;  small  coffins  of  gold  contained 
I'linscd  and  enamelled  figures  of  death ;  and  watches 
were  made  in  the  form  of  skulls,  of  wliich  we 
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engrave  an  example.  All  these  quaint  and  bizarr* 
forms  passed  out  of  fashion  at  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  watchmakers  seem  to 
have  devoted  their  attention  chiefly  to  the  compact 
character  of  their  work.  About  1620,  they  a'^sumed 
a  flattened  oval  form,  such  as  we  have  seen  used  to  a 
comparatively  recent  period  ;  they  were  sometimes 
furnished  with  astronomical  dials,  and  perpctuid 
moving  calendars,  and  often  struck  the  hour  ;  the 
inner  case  acting  as  a  silver  bell.  In  Ben  Jonson's 
Staple  of  Newt,  the  npeiiLng  scene  exhibits  a  dissolute 
junior  anxiously  awaiting  his  majority,  who  'draws 
forth  his  watch,  and  seta  it  on  the  table  ;'  immo> 
diately  afterwards  exclaiming : 

'It  strikes  I — one,  two, 
Tlirec,  four,  five,  six.     Enough,  enouuh,  dear  watch, 
Tliy  i)ulsc  hath  beat  cnou);h.     Now  sleep  and  rest ; 
Would  thou  could.4t  make  the  time  to  do  so  too  : 
I  '11  ^rind  thee  up  no  more  ! ' 

It  appears,  then,  that  until  1670,  when  the  pen- 
dulum-spring was  invented,  the  mechanism  of^the 
watch  hud  made  no  advance  since  the  days  of  Eliza- 
beth. The  French  makers  were  among  the  lirst 
to  introduce  judicious  ImprovemenLs,  particuliu'ly 
such  as  effected  weight  and  size.  Lady  Fit/igoruld 
poucsses  a  gold  enamelled  watch  roanufaotuied  by 
oriler  of  Louis  XIII.,  as  a  present  to  our  Charles  1, 
which  may  rival  a  modem  work  in  ita  smulbicK 
It  is  oval ;  me.a!<uring  about  2  inches  bv  H  ftcroM 
tlie  face,  and  is  an  inch  in  thickness.  Iho  bac:k  is 
chojcd  in  high-relief  with  the  figure  of  .St  Oeorgo 
conciuering  the  dragon  ;  the  motto  of  the  Oartcr 
surrounds  the  cose,  which  is  enriched  with  enamel 
ciilours.  Grotesque  fonns  for  watch-casca  leem  to 
have  quite  gone  out  of  fashion  in  the  MVentaenth 
cfntur>',  with  one  exception;  they  wcr.  '    i  itly 

made  in  the  form  of  a  cross  to  hang  1l>  ; 

and  are  consequently,  but  tironeous'h,  nuinitime* 
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called  'Abbess's  watches.'  The  example  here 
engraved  is  also  from  the  collection  just  alludfil 
to.  It  is  covered  with  elaborate  engraving  of  a 
very  delicate  character;  the  centre  of  the  dial-i>late 
tepicsents  Christ's  agony  in  the  Gaiden  of  Olives, 


WATCH  NO.  4. 

the  outer  compartments  being  occupied  by  the 
emblems  of  his  passion ;  a  figure  of  Faith  occupying 
the  lowermost  The  style  of  engraving  is  very  like 
that  of  the  famous  Theodore  de  Biy,  who  worked 
largely  for  the  French  silversmiths  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seventeenth  centiny. 


OCTOBER  7. 

St  Jtutina  of  Fadua,  Tii;gin  and  martyr.  Saints 
Marcellu.i  and  Apuleius,  mnrtjrrs  at  Borne.  S&iots 
Sergius  aud  Bacchus,  martyrs,  4th  oenturr.  St  Mark, 
pops  and  confessor,  336.    St  Oaith,  vit^n,  aboat  870. 

Bom. — William  Land,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1573, 
Rtadinii ;  Charlt's  Abbott,  Lord  Tent«rden,  eminent 
narnl  and  mcrcantilo  jurist,  17S2,  CanUrhury. 

/)i«i— Charles  III.,  the  Simple,  king  of  France,  02S, 
CoMflt  of  Peronne ;  .Margaret,  Maid  of  Norway,  1290, 
Orhney ;  Sir  Thomas  Chaloncr,  Btatefman  and  writer, 
1S65 ;  George  Qasooignc,  poet  and  dramatist,  1577, 
Stamford,  Lineoliuhirt ;  Giovanni  Cattiata  Qnarini, 
author  of  the  Potior  Pido,  1612,  Venice;  Nicholas 
Heinaius,  scholar  and  critic,  1681,  Holland;  Antonio 
Saochini,  composer,  1786,  Paru ;  Dr  John  Brown, 
founder  of  the  Brnnonian  system  of  medicine,  178S, 
London  ;  Dr  John  George  Zimmerman,  celebrated  anthor 
of  the  treatise  on  Soliludt,  1795,  Hanover  ;  Dr  Thomas 
Beid,  eminent  Scottish  metaphysician,  1796,  Glatgou; 
Kdgar  Allan  Foe,  American  poet,  1819,  SaUimort. 


TirB   MAID   OF   NORWAY. 

The  fate  of  this  child-sovereign,  who  only 
reached  her  hereditary  dominions  to  die,  and 
through  whose  decease  so  protracted  a  series  of 
disasters  was  entailed  on  Scotland,  forma  one  of 
the  interesting  events  in  the  history  of  a  nation  so 
not«d  for  the  misfortunes  of  its  queens.  What  we 
really  know  of  the  '  fair  maid  of  Notroway '  ia  veiy 
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little,  however  liberally  we  may  draw  on  imagina- 
tion to  supply  the  deficiencies,  and  fill  in  the  bghts 
,'jn<l  shadows  to  a  picture  of  which  the  chroniclers 
of  the  times  have  furnished  us  with  nothing  but 
the  most  meagre  outlines.  It  is  not  to  the  brief 
and  sententious  records  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
that  we  are  to  look  for  narratives  of  domestic 
events,  or  the  personal  historv  of  a  little  girl  of 
seven  years  old,  even  though  that  little  girl  were  a 
queen  in  her  own  right. 

Margaret,  Princess  of  Norway,  was  the  only 
child  of  Eric,  king  of  that  country,  hj  his  marriacp 
with  the  daughter  of  Alexander  III.,  of  Scotland. 
Her  mother  died  in  giving  her  birth,  and  on  the 
death  of  her  maternal  grandfather  in  1285,  by  a 
fall  from  an  unruly  horse  over  the  cliff  at  Kuig- 
hom,  she  became  sole  inheritruc  of  the  Scottish 
crown,  being  already,  moreover,  heiress-presumptive 
to  that  of  Norway.  Alexander  UL  nad  indeed 
been  most  unfortunate  in  his  domestic  relations, 
having  seen  one  member  of  his  family  after  another, 
including  two  promising  sons,  descend  into  the 
grave  before  him,  whilst  his  second  marriage,  a 
short  time  before  his  death,  with  the  beautijful 
French  princess  Joleta,  had  been  unproductive  of 
issue.  Feeling  sensibly  his  loneliness,  and  solicitous 
also  for  the  careful  upbringing  of  his  little  grand- 
daughter, in  whom  all  his  prospects  of  a  successor 
rested,  he  sent  over  to  Norway,  shortly  after  her 
mother's  death,  an  embassy  of  Scottish  nobles, 
requesting  from  his  son-in-law  the  delivery  of 
Margaret  to  these  gallant  knights,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  brought  over  to,  and  educated  in,  Scotland. 
Eric  refused  nis  consent,  and  the  deputation  had 
to  quit  the  Norwegian  court  with  their  master's 
behest  unaccomplished.  None  of  them,  however, 
were  destined  to  set  foot  again  in  their  native 
country,  the  ship  in  which  they  were  conveyed 
foundering  in  sight  of  the  Scottish  coast  Margaret 
may  thus  be  deemed  fortunate  in  having  had  so 
narrow  an  escape  of  her  life,  though  it  was  only 
to  lengthen  its  duration  by  a  very  few  years. 

On  the  melancholy  death  of  Alexander  III,  the 
kingdom  was  thro\t-u  into  a  most  distracted  con- 
dition ;  but  a  great  assembly  of  nobles  and  digni- 
taries was  held,  in  which  fealty  was  sworn  to 
M.irgaret  of  Norway,  as  the  sovereign  of  Scotland, 
and  great  anxiety  expressed  to  have  the  young 
queen  brought  over  to  dwell  among  her  subjects. 
'The  present  conjimcture  of  affairs  presented  a 
strong  temptation  to  the  able  and  ambitions 
Edward  I.  of  England,  to  form  an  advantageous 
connection  with  Scotland.  A  matrimonial  alliance 
was  proposed  by  him,  between  the  young  Scottish 
mieen  and  his  own  son  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales. 
"Tho  offer  was  favourably  cnterttined  both  by  the 
Scottish  nobles  and  Margaret's  father.  King  Eric, 
and  negotiations  were  forthwith  instituted  for 
arranging  the  terms  of  the  match.  These  were 
at  length  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  partiec^ 
the  principal  conditions  being  that,  notwithstand- 
ing this  union  with  England,  Scotland  should 
retain  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom,  and  that  its  sovereignty  in  the 
event  of  Edwarrl  and  Margaret  having  no  children, 
should  revert  to  the  young  queen's  nearest  lawful 
heir.  With  the  «ew  of  hastening  an  adjustment 
of  matters,  it  is  said  that  money  was  freely  di.s- 
tributed  by  Edward,  in  the  shape  of  bribes  aud 
pensions  among  the  leading-mea  of  Eric's  cQUtt. 
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It  njA^  not  be  A  very  profitable,  but  it  is  certaiuly 
a  curious  siwculation,  to  ponder  over  the  conse- 
quences of  this  marriage  to  Scotluud,  had  the  course 
of  events  iM;rmille<l  it  to  be  carried  into  effect. 
The  union  of  England  and  Scotland  ini;;ht  thus 
have  been  accomplished  on  most  honourable  terms 
to  the  latter  country,  which  would  furtlier  have 
been  spared  the  almost  continuous  scries  of  wars 
and  devttstationg,  by  which  she  was  ailiicted  durinjj 
upwards  of  three  hundred  years  tlmt  intervened 
between  Margaret's  death  and  the  accessiou  of 
James  VL  to  the  English  throne.  The  i>eaceful 
arts  of  commerce  and  ORriculturu  might  have  been 
allowed  full  scope  to  develop  themselves,  and  the 
mitional  indu.atry  mi|;ht  have  raised  the  country 
ul  a  much  earlier  date  to  that  state  of  prosperity 
and  wealth,  which  she  has  only  attained  in  later 
and  more  tranquil  times.  But  in  that  case  the 
purifying  influences  of  adversity  would  have  been 
unfelt,  less  oi^casion  would  have  arisen  for  the 
display  of  manly  heroism  and  independence,  the 
national  spirit  would  have  languished,  and  a 
Scotchman  at  the  present  day  would  have  been 
unable  to  quote  the  deeds  of  Wallace  and 
Bruce. 

In  addition  to  the  stipulations  regarding  the 
succession  to  the  crown,  it  had  been  agreed  in  the 
matrimonial  treaty,  that  the  young  queen  nhould 
be  forthwith  sent  to  Scotland,  and  be  brought  up 
either  there  or  at  Edward's  court,  as  might  be  found 
most  suitiblc.  When  the  time  for  her  departure 
arrived,  however,  her  father  displayed  a  great 
reluctance  to  part  with  her;  a  reluctance  which 
many  will  n-ganl  as  a  presentiment  of  the  untoward 
occurrence,  by  which  he  was  destined  so  soon  to 
be  deprived  of  her  altogether.  Both  Edwanl  and 
the  Scottish  council  urged  on  Eric  the  fulfilment 
of  his  engagement,  bj'  sending  over  his  daughter 
to  her  future  husband  and  dominions.  Two  dis- 
tinguished Scottish  knights — Sir  David  Wemyss, 
and  tlie  famous  Sir  Michael  Scott,  of  Balwearie, 
80  renowned  for  his  reputed  necromantic  lore — were 
dcdiiatched  to  Norway  to  fetch  the  young  queen, 
una  Eric  now  gave  Lis  consent  that  she  snould 
depart.  AVe  can  inuigine  the  little  girl  of  seven, 
wholly  unconscious  of  the  importiint  interests 
which  centered  in  her,  sorry  to  ])art  with  o  loving 
and  indulgent  father,  and  carried  down  to  the 
iMiBch,  to  be  intrusted  to  the  care  of  some  weather- 
beoten  Norse  admiral,  who  might  possibly,  in  his 
youth,  have  taken  part  in  King  Haco's  expedition 
to  Scotland,  and  the  liatlle  of  Laigs.  A  tender  and 
delicate  child,  Ul  fitted,  it  would  seem,  for  cndimng 
the  fatigues  of  a  sea-voyage,  she  quitted,  in  Sep- 
tember 1290,  her  father  and  her  native  land,  never 
to  see  either  of  them  again. 

Meantime  the  Scottisli  nation  was  expecting  the 
arrival  of  its  young  sovereign  with  all  the  loyal 
cnthu-^iasm  fur  which  it  has  ever  been  distin- 
puinhcd,  and  a  great  council  was  being  convened 
at  Perth  for  deliberating  on  the  affairs  of  the  realm. 
Suddenly,  this  august  assembly  was  electrified  by 
a  rumour,  which  reached  it  from  the  north,  that 
tlie  young  Queen  Margaret  was  no  more.  The 
dimnal  news  was  soon  confirmed,  and  the  country 
learne<i  wiUi  dinnay  that  her  father's  forebodings 
ngarding  her  hod  proved  but  too  true,  ond  that 
her  delicate  frame  had  been  unable  to  8up|)ort  the 
effects  of  sickness  and  exhaustion.  Prostrated  by 
llloeM  shortly  after  commencing  her  voyage,  sh« 


gradually  sunk,  and  when  at  length  the  vessel 
reached  Orkney,  poor  Margaret  was  carried  ashore 
only  to  breathe  her  last  At  the  intelligence  of 
her  death,  to  u.<e  the  words  of  an  old  chronicler, 
'the  kingdom  was  troubled,  and  its  inhabitant 
sunk  into  despair.'  The  disastrous  interregtmm 
that  followed,  luid  the  disputes  between  the  des- 
cendants of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  brother  of 
William  the  Lion,  as  claimants  of  the  throne, 
resulting  in  the  attempt  of  Edward  L  to  annex 
Scotland  to  his  dominions,  are  well  known  to  all 
readers  of  history.  It  may  be  remarked  that  a 
claim  to  the  Scottish  crown  was  also  put  in  by 
King  Eric,  as  representing  his  daughter ;  but  no 
active  steps  were  token  to  assert  this  alleged  right, 
lie  died  a  few  years  afterwards,  while  only  a  young 
man  of  tliirty,  having  been  married  to  Margaret's 
mother  at  an  age  little  above  fourteen. 

No  particulars  are  known  as  to  the  precise  spot 
where  the  Maid  of  Norway  died,  and  even  her 
place  of  burial  has  never  been  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained. Doubtless,  however,  she  was  intcixed  in 
the  venerable  cathcdnd  of  St  Slognus,  at  Kirkwall, 
in  Orkney  ;  but  notliing  definite  as  to  this  circum- 
stance can  be  stated,  and  no  known  monument 
or  sepulchral  stone  marks  the  site  of  her  grave. 
Amid  a  number  of  tombs,  however,  within  that 
ancient  church,  bearing  no  name  or  inscription,  one 
was  discovered,  which,  on  being  opened  and 
examined,  gave  indications  of  its  being  the  grave 
of  a  young  person,  whilst  one  or  two  other  circum- 
stances combiiied  to  favour  the  idea  of  its  having 
been  the  resting-place  of  the  remains  of  ilargaret 
of  Norway. 

EDOAB  ALLAN   POE. 

Edgar  Allan  Foe,  an  eccentric  American  poet, 
was  bom  at  Baltimore,  January  1811,  It  may 
seem  absurd  to  say  that  he  belonged  by  birth  to 
the  aristocracy,  in  a  country  where  no  aristocracy 
is  recognised.  Still,  it  is  a  fact  that  Poe  was  an 
aristocrat,  and  it  is  also  true,  that  no  people  arc 
more  proud  of  the  advantages  of  birth  and  breed- 
ing, tnau  citizens  of  the  United  States,  especially 
those  who  belong  to  the  southeni  division  of  those 
states,  Poe  was  a  Southerner  in  manners  and 
feelings,  as  well  as  by  birth  ;  and  there  is  little 
doubt,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  infamy  which 
wa.s  heaped  upon  him  after  his  death,  was  owing  to 
the  fact  that  as  a  man  of  taste  he  despised,  and  as 
an  aristocrat,  treated  with  contempt,  a  tradesman 
in  literature,  who  lived  by  making  books  of 
biographies,  generally  laudatory  of  living  literary 
persons.  This  man  took  his  revenge  when  the 
opportunity  came,  as  any  one  may  kick  a  dead  lion 
with  impunity.  Many  have  echoed,  no  doubt 
honestly,  the  evil  fame  which  was  made  for  the 
poor  poet  by  this  uiim,  whom  he  had  despised 
and  insulted  during  Ids  life, 

Poe's  grandl'ather  was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  the 
American  revolution,  and  a  friend  of  Lafayette.  His 
father  was  a  student  at  law.  JIc  fell  in  love  with 
an  English  actress,  named  Arnold,  and  married 
her.  liiey  both  died  young,  and  at  nearly  the  same 
time,  leaving  three  orphan  children.  Edgar  was 
oilopteU  and  educated  by  John  Allan,  a  wealtliy 
merchant  of  Virginia.  At  the  early  age  of  live 
yean  he  was  brought  to  England,  and  was  sent  to 
tchool  near  London,  till  he  was  ten  yean  old. 
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Poe's  life  was  u  series  of  eccentric  adventures. 
The  reason  of  tliis  is  to  be  found  in  his  tempera- 
ment, or  physical  constitution.  He  lived,  from  the 
cnullc  to  tlic  Rmve,  on  the  verge  of  madness,  when 
he  was  not  absolutely  mad.  A  half-class  of  wine 
intoxicated  him  to  insanity.  His  brain  was  large, 
almost  to  dcfonnity,  in  the  region  where  phreno- 
logists place  the  imaginative  faculties.  Under 
the  influence  of  slight  stimulus,  such  as  would 
linve  been  iniipprcci.-iblc  by  a  person  otherwise 
constituted,  Po(i  was  led  on  to  commit  acts,  the 
consequences  of  which  were  often  distressing,  and 
might  at  any  moment  liavc  been  fatal,  as  was 
finally  the  case. 

At  an  early  ace  ho  entered  college  at  Charlottes- 
^'^lle,  Virginia,  but  he  was  expelled  for  dissipation. 
He  also  entered  the  military  school  at  West  Point, 
New  York,  but  he  left  in  a  year.  During  the 
excitement  in  favour  of  the "  independence  of 
Greece,  he  started  for  that  country  ;  but  he  was 
next  found  at  St  PetersbuTR,  where  he  fell  into 
distress,  as  was  his  fortune  almost  cvciywhere,  and 
lome  friends  sent  him  home. 

Soon  after  his  return,  he  published  a  volume  of 
poems,  entitled  Al  Aaraaf,  TamerlaTK-,  and  Minor 
Foems.  These  wore  written  from  the  age  of  sixteen 
to  eighteen  years. 

At  one  time  lie  enlisted  as  a  soldier,  but  he 
soon  deserted.  He  had  much  partiality  for 
active  exercise,  and  very  little  for  discipline, 
though  ho  was  exceedingly  methodical  and  orderly 
in  all  the  details  of  life.  He  was  remarkable  for 
aquatic  and  gymnastic  performances.  Ho  was  able 
to  leap  further  than  most  men,  and  he  once  swam 
seven  miles  and  a  half  again.«t  the  tide. 

In  18.35,  Poe  was  employed  to  write  for  the 
SoutlLcrn  Literary  Messenger,  and  about  this  time 
he  married  his  cousin,  Virginia  Clemm,  who,  ot 
the  time  of  tlieir  union,  was  about  fourteen  years 
old.  After  this,  we  find  him  engaged  on  Benton's 
Gtntleman'a  Magazine,  at  two  pounds  a  week. 
This  engagement  was  of  brief  contiimanco,  and  he 
next  was  connected  with  Graham's  Matjaxint,  and 
wroto  Some  Strange  Stories,  nearly  all  of  which 
setm  tinged  with  a  sort  of  semi-insanity.  We  next 
find  him  engaged  with  Mr  Briggs,  in  establishing 
the  liroadicny  Journal.  This  was  soon  discontiuu«<L 
About  1844,  lie  wrote  The  Haven,  wliich  has  enjoyed 
a  more  extemied  reputation  than  any  other  pro- 
duction of  h  is  pen. 

After  the  appearance  of  the  Raven  in  trans- 
atlantic perifKlicals,  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 
wrote  to  Poe,  that  '  The  Ramn  had  excitetl  a  fit 
koTTor  in  England.'  He  was  delighted  with  the 
compliment  Indeed  this  sort  of  impre^ion 
appeared  to  lie  an  object  of  ambition  with  him. 
Poo  always  seemed  to  consider  The  Raven  as  his 
master-piece,  and  he  was  fond  of  reciting  it  in 
comjMmy,  in  a  sort  of  sing-song  tone,  which  was 
Very  uii])leasant  to  some. 

It  would  bo  difficult  to  calculate  the  amount  of 
fame  that  Poe  might  have  earned,  if  he  could  have 
lived,  and  written  one  year  in  undistiirbe<l  .lanity. 
After  the  fame  of  The  Raven  had  brouglit  his  naiiir 
upon  every  lip,  he  was  invitcil  to  lecture  before 
the  Boston  Athcneum — the  highest  honour  the 
Athens  of  America  could  bestow  on  the  J«)ct.  He 
Trent  before  an  elegant  and  most  intollectu.il 
Boeton  audience,  and  instead  of  giving  a  lecturt', 
he    repeate<l    u   juvenile    poem    that    had    liecn 


published  I  His  friends  had  no  doubt  of  the  cause, 
or  occasion  of  this  strange  proceeding,  but  the 
audience  were  indignant.  Poe  declared  that  'it 
was  an  intentional  insult  to  the  genius  of  the  frog- 
pond,  a  small  pond  on  Boston  Common ' — a  further 
evidence  of  the  madness  that  he  often  induced,  by 
taking  stimulants,  though  he  knew  his  fearful 
liability.  After  this,  his  irregularities  became  so 
much  the  nile  of  his  life,  that  Mrs  Clemm,  who 
acted  the  part  of  a  good  genius  to  the  poet  and  hia 
young  wile,  her  daughter,  took  a  cottage  at  Ford- 
nam,  near  New  York.  Here  she  devoted  herself  to 
the  care  of  both  with  tender  and  unceasing 
assiduity.  Mrs  Poe  was  dying  of  consiunption. 
Poe  was  plunged  in  a  deep  melancholv,  whicn  did 
not  admit  of  nis  writing  anything,  "f  hey  were  in 
a  state  of  almost  utter  destitution,  and  the  malady 
of  the  poet  was  constantly  aggravated  by  witnessiiig 
the  sulVering  of  his  fading,  lily-liko  wife,  to  whom 
he  was  tenderly  attached.  Friends  came  to  their 
help  the  moment  their  condition  was  known,  and 
it  was  subsequently  brought  against  Poe,  that  he 
took  a  bribe  at  this  time  for  a  favourable  review, 
which  he  afterwards  wrote  of  a  miserable  liook  of 
poems.  In  speaking  of  this  violation  of  his  literary 
conscience,  after  he  had  somewhat  recovered  the 
tone  of  his  ndnd,  he  said,  '  The  author  gave  me  a 
hundred  dollars,  when  mjr  poor  Virginia  wns 
dying,  and  we  were  starving,  and  required  mo 
to  write  a  review  of  that  book.  What  could  I 
do?" 

Let  those  who  have  judged  him  harshly  for  this, 
and  other  sins  of  his  life,  place  themselves  in  his 
condition.  When  sober  and  sane,  Poo  wns  a 
gentleman  of  pure  taste  and  elegant  manner;, 
whoso  conversation  was  always  interesting,  and 
often  instructive.  He  had  great  personal  beauty, 
and  the  aristocratic  manner  and  bearing  of  a 
southern  gentleman,  and  a  descendant  of  tho 
Cavaliers.  In  1848,  Poe  published  Eureka,  which 
he  first  gave  as  a  lecture.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
a  characteristic  description  of  this  and  other 
literary  performances  by  Poe.  Tho  same  sort  of 
extravagance  pervades  all,  and  those  who  knew 
him  most  intimately,  and  were  best  qualified  to 
judge,  believed  that  he  lived  ond  wrote  with  a 
shade  of  madness  in  all  that  he  did — and  j-et  few 
men  were  more  methodical  and  orderly  in  their 
habit*  than  Poe.  His  handwriting  was  delicately 
beautiful,  and  at  the  8;uue  time  cJear  and  plain, 
His  study  wn.'i  the  perfection  of  order  and  neatness. 
But  his  tearful  proclivities  might  clinnge  all  this  in 
a  moment  The  world  cannot  believe  that  half  a 
glass  of  wine  coiUd  make  a  m.in  lose  all  self- 
control,  and  hurry  him  on  to  madiicra,  and  its 
fearful  consequences.  But  there  is  abundant  proof 
that  this  was  true  of  Poe. 

After  the  death  of  his  wife,  Poe  gradually 
recovered  from  the  deep  melancholy  which  had 
palsied  all  his  mental  power  during  the  last 
portion  of  her  life,  and  engaged  again  in  literary 
occupation.  SuK<<oqucntly,  he  ciitorefl  into  corre- 
spondence irith  a  lady  of  fine  genius  and  high  posi- 
tion, with  a  view  to  marriage.  But  here,  again,  his 
destiny  was  against  liini.  The  marriase  was  broken 
olT,  and  siKm  after  Poe  died  of  dcliriimi  tremens,  (it 
the  age  of  thirty-eight ;  that  critical  perioij  at  which 
it  seems  natural  for  an  irrrgular  life,  combined 
with  excessive  brain-work,  to  bring  its  nctima  to 
an  emL 
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St  Thais,  tbe  penitent,  kbout  34S.  St  Pelo^n,  the 
pcnit«nt,  5th  century.  St  Kcrnt,  Tirgin,  5tb  or  6tli 
centurjr.    Si  Bridget,  widow,  1373. 

Som. — Dr  John  Hoodlj,  dramatist,  1711,  London. 

Difd. — Nicolo  di  Rienzi,  tribune  of  Rome,  OBsauinikted, 
1354  ;  Sir  Richard  Blfickmore,  poet,  1720  ;  Dr  Andrew 
Kippii,  miKSillaneous  writer,  179C,  London;  Vittorio 
Alfieri,  ereat  tragic  dramntiat  of  Italy,  1803,  Florence; 
Henry  Chriatopbe,  Icing  of  Hayti,  1821  ;  Charles  Fourier, 
Socialiit,  1S37,  Par'u ;  Johann  H.  Dannecker,  Qerman 
iculi.tor,  1841,  StuUt/ardt. 


BIENZt 

Sir  E.  B.  Ljrtton's  noble  romance  of  Rierai  has 
painteJ  in  tbe  nioit  attractive  and  glowing  manner 
the  life  and  actions  of  the  renowned  tribune  of 
Bomc.  It  must  be  admitted,  also,  tbat  unlike  many 
»o-c<dlcd  bistorical  novelists,  the  author  has  little, 
if  at  all,  overeteppetl  tbe  limits  of  fact  and  reality 
in  tbe  portraiture  of  liis  hero,  and  presents,  both  in 
the  delineation  of  Rienzi's  character  and  tbe  genernl 
picture  of  the  political  and  social  condition  ol  Rome 
at  tbe  period,  an  account  wliicb,  making  due  allow- 
ance for  poetical  embellishment,  may,  on  tbe  whole, 
be  relied  on  as  strikingly  hist  and  accurate. 

It  is  well  known  that  Rome,  in  tbe  fourteenth 
centujy,  was  in  tbe  most  anarchical  and  deplorable 
coadition.  A  set  of  factious  and  tyrannical  nobles 
had  established,  in  their  lawlessness,  a  perfect  rei^ 
of  terror  over  the  unhappy  citizens,  and  bad  driven 
the  representatives  of  St  Pet«r  from  their  seat  in 
tho  Eternal  City,  to  establisii  a  new  pontifical  resi- 
dence at  Avignon,  in  the  south  of  France.  Here, 
during  seventy  years  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
papal  court  maintaine<l  iUeJf,  and,  freed  from  tbe 
rratraintj  by  which  it  w:ls  hemmed  in  and  overawe<l 
at  homo  by  its  own  subjects,  asserted  the  privileges 
of  the  sacred  college  and  tbe  authority  of  ecclesias- 
tical sway.  In  the  meantime,  the  general  body  of 
Roman  citizens  groaned  under  tbe  ojipresiiions  of 
the  nobles,  which  were  every  day  becoming  more 
ftequent  and  intolerable.  This  scene  of  violence 
ma  unexpectedly  changed  by  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  revolutions  that  have  ever  taken  place 
in  any  state,  and  which,  if  carried  out  with  the 
Bome  succees  that  inaugurated  its  commencement, 
might  have  exercised  a  lasting  and  beneficial 
influence  not  only  on  Rome,  but  the  whole  of 
Italj. 

Nicolo  Gabrini,  commonly  called  Nicolo,  or  Cola 
di  Rienzi,  from  an  abbrevintion  of  his  father's  name 
of  Loraao,  was  the  son  of  an  innkeeper  and 
washerwoman  of  Rome,  who,  however,  conscious 
of  the  natural  abilities  of  tlioir  son,  bestowed  on 
bim  a  good  education,  which  the  young  man 
improved  to  the  best  advantage.  His  enthusiasm 
was  especially  excited  by  the  history  of  the  ancient 
glories  of  his  native  city,  and  he  revolved  with 
generous  ardour  many  schemes  for  raising  her  from 
ner  present    degradation    to  the   summit  of  her 

Srinutive  greatness.  Chosen  oi  one  of  the  thirteen 
eputies  from  the  Roman  ctuHnmns  to  tho  papal 
government  at  Avignon,  bo  acquitted  himself  with 
mat  credit  in  ah  oration  addressed  to  Pope 
Clement  VI.,  and  received  the  appointment    of 


apostolic  notary,  with  tho  daily  salary  of  five  gold 
florins.    Stimulated  by  the  success  thus  achieved, 
he  commenced  in  earnest,  on  his  return  to  Rome, 
his  self-iniposed  task  of  rousing  tbe  citizens  to  the 
assertion  of  their  rights  and  liberties.    The  death 
of  a  much-loved  brother,   whose  assassins,   f^>m 
their  aristocratic   influence  and  position,  escaped 
unpunished,  added  the  impulse  of  revenge  to  that 
of  patriotism.      In  animated  declamations  to  the 
people  in  the  streets  and  public  places  of  Rome, 
Rienzi  descanted  on  the  greatness  of  their  ancestors, 
the  right  and  enjoyment  of  liberty,  and  the  deriva- 
tion of  all  law  and  authority  from  tbe  will  of  tbe 
govemwl.     The   nobles  were  either  too  ignorant 
to  comprehend,  or  too  confident  in  their  might,  to 
dieud  the  effect  of  such  niidrp.sses,  and  the  uesigns 
of   the    orator  were    still  further  veiled   by  his 
adopting,  like  Brutus,   the  guise  of  a  buffoon  or 
jester,  and  condescending,  in  this  capacity,  to  rai-ie 
a  hiugh  in  tbe  jialaces  of  the  Roman  princes.    But, 
in  the  month  of  Sluy  1347,  a  nocturnal  assembly 
of  a  himdred  citizens  was  congregated  by  him  on 
Mount  Aventine,  and  a  formal  compact  was  entered 
into  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  good  estate,  as 
Rienzi  styled  his  scheme  of  popular  freedom.    A 
proclamation  was  then  made  by  sotmd  of  trumpet, 
that  on    the   evening  of  the    following  day,   all 
persons    should    assemble    unarmed    before    the 
church   of  St  Angelo.      After  a  night   spent  in 
devotional  exercises,  Rienzi,  accompanied  by  liia 
band  of  a    hundred  followers,    issued   from  the 
church,  and  marched  in  a  solemn  procession  to  tho 
Capitol,  from  the  balcony  of  which  he  harangued 
the  people,  and  received,  in  their  acclamations,  a 
ratification  of  his  assumption   of  supreme   power. 
Stephen    Colonna,    the  most  formidable    of   the 
nobles,  was  at  this  time  absent  from  Rome,  and  on 
his  return  to  crush  out  at  once  and  for  ever,  as  bo 
imagine<i,  tbe  spark  of  rebellion,  he  only  narrowly 
saved  himself  by  flight,  from  falling  a  victim  to 
the  fury  of  the  populace,  who  supported  with  the 
most  determined  zeal  the  caiwe  and  authority  of 
their  champion.     A  general  order  was  then  issued 
to  the  great  nobles,  that  they  should  peaceably 
retire  from  the  city  to  their  estates ;  a  command 
which    was    obeyed    with     the    most    surprising 
unanimity.  The  title  of  tribune  of  Rome,  in  remem- 
brance of  ancient  days,  was  a.ssumed  by  Rienzi, 
who  forthwith   set    himself  with   active   earnest- 
ness to   the   task   of  administrative  reformation. 
In  this,  for  a  time,  his  endeavours  were  crowned 
with  the  most  gratifying  and  sigmil  success.    The 
defences  which  the  nobles  had  erected  aroiwd  their 
palaces,  and  within  which,  as  in  robbers'  dens,  they 
ensconced   themselves  to  the  defiance  of  all  law 
and  order,  were  levelled  to  the  grotmd,  and  tho 
garrisons   of  troops  by  which  the  citizens  were 
overawed,    expelled    and    suppressed.     Law    and 
order  were  everywhere  re-established,  an  impartial 
execution  of  justice  insured  with  respect  to  all 
ranks  of  society,  and  a  rigorous  and  economical 
management  introduced   into  the  departments  of 
revenue  and  finance.     In  these  days,  according  to 
the  glowing  account  of  a  historian  of  the  times, 
quote<l  by  Gibbon,  the  woods  began  to  rejoice  that 
they  were  no  longer  infested  with  robbers ;   the 
oxen  began  to  plough  ;   the  pilgrims  riiited  tbe 
sanctuaries  ;  the  roads  and  inns  were  replenished 
with  travellers  ;  trade,  plenty,  and  good  faith  were 
restored  in  the  markets  ;  and  a  puno  of  gold  might 
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he  exposed  wiUiout  danger  in  the  midst  of  the 
highway. 

The  city  and  territory  of  Rome  were  not  the 
only  places  comprehended  iu  the  patriotic  ospira- 
tiouH  of  Rieuzi,  who  oimed  ut  uniting  the  whole  of 
Itiily  into  a  grand  federal  republic.  In  such  a 
scheme,  he  wna  five  hundred  years  in  advance  of 
hia  age,  and  the  some  difliculties  which  retarded  its 
accomplishment  in  modem  times,  were  instni- 
mental  in  causing  its  failure  in  the  fourtecntli 
century.  The  republics  and  free  citie.i  were  indeed 
disposed  to  look  favourably  on  the  projects  of  the 
Roman  tribune,  but  the  rulers  of  Lombarily  iind 
Naples  both  despised  and  hated  the  plebeian  chief. 
Yet  the  advice  and  arbitration  of  Rienai  were 
BQUglit  by  more  than  one  European  Bovereign,  and, 
as  in  the  case  of  CrorawcU,  the  aptitude  with  which 
he  conformed  himself  to  the  dignity  and  general 
requirements  of  hia  high  Btation,  formed  the  theme 
of  miiversal  wonder  and  applause. 

But  the  judgment  and  solidity  which  constituted 
Buch  essential  elements  in  the  character  of  the 
English  Protector,  proved  deficient  with  Nicolo  di 
Ric'uzi.  An  injudicious  and  puerQe  assumption  of 
regal  state,  some  acts  of  over-severity  in  the  execu- 
tion of  justice,  and  a  tendency  to  convivial  eicesa, 
had  all  their  influence,  in  conjunction  with  the 
proverbial  fickleness  of  popular  esteem,  in  bringing 
about  the  overthrow  uf  the  tribune.  On  one 
occasion,  when  he  caused  himself  to  be  created  a 
knight  with  all  the  ceremonies  of  chivalry,  he 
excited  prodigious  scandal  by  bathing  in  the  sacred 
|)orplivry-vase  of  Constantine,  whil.'it  at  the  same 
time  tlio  breaking  down  of  the  state-bed  on  which 
he  reposed  within  the  baptistery,  the  night  pre\'iou3 
to  the  performance  of  the  ceremony  of  investiture, 
was  interpreted  as  an  omen  of  his  approaching 
downfall.  After  one  or  two  unsuccessful  attempts 
of  the  two  great  factions  of  the  exiled  nobles, 
the  Colonna  and  the  Uisuii  or  Orsini,  who  laid 
aside  their  mutual  animonities  to  unite  against 
a  common  foe,  the  dethronement  of  Rieuzi  was 
suddenly  accomplished  by  the  Count  of  Minorbino, 
who  intioduced  h'unself  into  Rome  at  the  head  of 
one  hundred  and  lilty  soldiers.  The  tribune,  thus 
surprised,  shewed  little  of  the  resolution  by  which 
his  conduct  had  been  hitherto  distinguished,  and 
with  a  lachrymose  denunciation  of  popular 
ingratitude,  he  pusillanimously  abdicated  the 
govemmeut,  and  was  confined  for  a  time  in  tho 
castle  of  St  Angelo,  from  which,  in  the  disguise  of 
a  pilgrim,  he  al'tenvards  contrived  to  escape. 

For  seven  years,  Rienzi  remained  an  exile  from 
Lis  native  city,  wandering  about  from  the  court  of 
one  sovereign  to  another,  and  was  at  last  mode  a, 
prisoner  by  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.,  who  sent 
him  as  a  captive  to  the  papnl  court  at  AWgnon. 
The  champion  of  popular  rights  was  ior  a  time 
treated  as  a  malefactor,  and  four  cardinals  were 
appointed  to  investigate  the  charges  laid  against 
him  of  heresy  and  rebellion.  But  the  magnammity 
displayed  by  him  before  the  pope,  seems  to  have 
mode  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  Clement  VL, 
who  relaxed  the  rigours  of  hia  confinement  by 
allowing  him  the  use  of  books,  the  study  of  which, 
more  especially  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  Titus 
Livios,  served  to  console  the  ex-tribime  under  hi.'j 
misfortunes. 

On  the  accession  of  Innocent  VL  to  the  pontifi- 
cate, a  new  line  of  policy  was  adopted  by  the  court 
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of  Avignon,  who  believed  that  by  sending  Rienzi 
to  Rome  as  its  ac<:rcditcd  representative,  witli  the 
title  of  senator,  the  anaixhy  and  violence  which 
since  his  deposition  had  become  more  rampant 
than  ever,  might  be  suppressed  or  diminisned. 
The  citizens  had,  indeed,  experienced  ample  cause 
for  regretting  the  order  and  impartiality  of  Rienzi'a 
away  in  the  tyranny  of  his  successors.  His  return 
was  celebrated  with  every  appearance  of  triumph 
and  rejoicing,  and  for  a  short  period,  the  benefits 
which  had  attended  his  former  government  marked 
his  resumption  of  power.  But  his  reLitions  with 
tho  court  of  Avignnn  rendered  him  an  object  of 
suspicion  to  the  j)eople,  whiLst  a  spirit  of  jealousy 
and  apprehension  led  him  to  the  perpetration  of 
several  acts  of  cruelty.  To  cjown  his  unpopu- 
larity, the  exigencies  of  government  compelled  him 
to  impose  a  tax,  and  a  fatal  commotion  was  the 
result  In  the  closing  scene  of  bis  career,  ho  dis- 
played a  strange  combination  of  intrepidity  and 
cowardice,  appearing  on  the  balcony  of  the  Capitol, 
when  it  was  surrounded  by  a  furious  multitude, 
and  endeavouring  by  his  eloquence  to  calm  the 
pns.^ions  of  the  mob.  A  storm  of  abuse  and  more 
effectual  missiles  interrupted  his  address,  and  after 
being  wounded  in  the  hand  with  an  arrow,  he 
seemed  to  lose  all  manly  resolution,  and  fled 
lamenting  to  an  iimer  apartment.  The  populace 
continued  to  surround  the  Capitol  till  the  evening, 
then  burst  in  the  doors,  and  tlragged  Rienzi,  as  he 
was  attempting  to  escape  in  disguise,  to  the  plat- 
form in  front  of  the  palace.  Here  for  an  hour  he 
stood  motionless  before  the  immense  multitude, 
who  for  a  time  stood  hushed  as  if  by  some  spell 
before  tho  man  who  had  undoubtedly  in  many 
respects  been  well  deserving  of  their  gratitude. 
This  feeding  of  affection  and  remorse  might  have 
shielded  the  tribune,  when  a  man  from  the  crowd 
suddenly  plunged  a  dagger  in  his  brc.xst  He  fell 
senseless  to  the  ground,  and  a  revulsion  taking 
place  in  the  feelings  of  the  mob,  they  rushed  upon 
and  despatched  him  witli  numerous  wounds.  His 
bwly  was  ignominiously  exposed  to  the  dogs,  and 
the  mutilated  remains  committed  to  the  flames. 

Tims  ]ierished  the  celebrated  Rienzi,  who  in 
after-times  has  been  regarded  as  the  lost  of  the 
Roman  patriots,  and  celebrated  in  such  glowing 
language  by  Lord  Byron,  with  whose  lines  from 
Childe  Harold  I  Pilgrimage  the  present  notice  may 
not  inappropriately  close — 

'  Then  turn  we  to  her  latest  tribune's  name. 
From  her  ten  thousand  tyrants  turn  to  thee. 
Redeemer  of  dark  centuries  of  shame — 
The  friend  of  Petrarch — hope  of  Itnly — 
Rienzi !  lost  of  Romans  !     While  the  tree 
Of  freedom's  wither'd  trunk  puts  forth  a  leaf, 
Even  for  thy  tomb  a  ;{arlaiid  let  it  be — 
The  Forum's  champion,  and  the  people's  chief — 
Her  new-born  Numa  thou — Mritu  reign,  alas !  too 
brief.' 


JUDICUL   COUBAT   BETWEEN   A   MAN 
AND   A   DOG. 

On  8th  October  1361,  there  took  place  on  the 
He  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  u  combat,  which  both  illu.i- 
trates  strikingly  the  maxims  and  ideas  prevalent 
in  that  age,  and  is  perh.ip3  the  most  singular 
instance  on  reconl  of  the  appeals  to  '  the  judgment 
of  Qod '  in  criminal  cases. 


COMBAT  BETWEEN  A  MAN  AND  A  DOO. 
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iL  Aubry  de  Mont<iiilier,  a  French  gentleman, 
■when  travelling  through  the  forest  of  Bondy,  wag 
murdered  and  Diiricd  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  His 
dog  remained  for  several  days  beside  his  grave,  and 
onlv  left  the  spot  when  ui^ged  hy  hunger.  The 
faitliful  animal  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  presented 
himself  at  the  house  of  an  intimate  friend  of  his 
master's,  making  the  moat  piteous  howliiigs  to 
announce  the  loss  which  he  had  sustained.  After 
being  supplied  with  food,  he  renewed  his  lamenta- 
tions, moveil  towards  the  door,  looking  round  to 
see  whether  he  was  followed,  and  returning  to  his 
miMler's  friend,  laid  hold  of  him  by  the  coat,  as  if 
t<3  signify  that  he  should  come  along  with  him. 
The  singularity  of  all  these  movements  on  the  part 
of  the  dog,  coupled  with  the  non-appearance  of  his 
master,  from  whom  he  w;w  gvnerally  inseparable, 
induced  the  person  in  question  to  follow  the  aninuil. 
Leading  the  way,  the  dog  arrived  in  time  at  the 
foot  of  a  tree  in  the  forest  of  Bondy,  where  he 
commenced  scratching  and  tearing  up  the  ground, 
at  the  same  time  recommencing  the  most  piteous 
lanientAtions.  On  digging  at  the  spot  thus  indi- 
cated, the  body  of  the  murdered  Aubiy  was 
exDosed  to  view. 

No  tnic«  of  the  assassin  could  for  a  time  be  dis- 
covered, but  after  a  while,  the  dog  happening  to 
be  confronted  with  an  individual,  named  the 
Chevalier  Macaire,  he  Hew  at  the  man's  throat. 
and  could  only  with  the  utmost  difBcully  be  forced 
to  let  go  his  hold.  A  similar  fury  was  manifested 
by  the  dog  on  every  subsequent  occjiaion  that  he 
met  this  person.  Such  an  extraordinary  hostility 
on  the  part  of  the  animal,  who  was  otherwise 
remarkably  gentle  and  good-tempered,  attracted 
universal  attention.  It  was  remembered  that  he 
hnd  been  always  devotedly  attached  to  his  muster, 
against  wliom  JSfacaire  had  cherished  the  bittcre.<<t 
enmity.  Othercircumstancescombincd tostrenglhen 
the  suspicions  now  arouse<l. 

The  king  of  France,  informed  of  all  the  rumours 
in  circulation  on  this  subject,  ordered  the  dog  to 
be  brought  before  him.  "rhe  auimul  remained  {>er- 
ficctly  quiet  till  it  recognised  Macaire  amid  a  crowd 
of  courtiers,  and  then  rushed  forwaitl  to  seize  him 
with  a  tremendous  buy.  In  tluise  days  the  practice 
of  the  judicial  combat  was  in  full  vigour,  lliat 
mode  of  settling  doubtful  cases  being  Ircqucntly 
resorted  to,  as  an  appeal  to  the  'judgment  of  God,' 
who  it  was  believed  would  interpose  specially  to 
sliield  and  vindicate  injured  iimocence.  It  was 
decided  by  his  majesty,  that  this  arbitrament 
should  determine  the  point  at  issue,  and  he  accord- 
ingly order(!d  that  a  duel  should  take  place  between 
Macaire  and  the  dog  of  the  murdered  Aubr}-. 

We  have  already  explained*  that  the  lower 
animals  were  frequently,  during  the  middle  ages, 
subjected  to  trial,  and  the  process  conducted  against 
them  with  all  the  parade  of  legal  ceremonial 
employed  in  tiie  case  of  their  belters.  Such  an 
encounter,  therefore,  between  the  human  and 
the  CAninc  creation,  would  not,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  appear  either  specially  citraoniinary  or 
tmprecedentcd. 

llie  eround  for  the  combat  was  marked  off  in 
the  He  Notre  Dame,  then  ou  ojn.-n  space.  Macaire 
made  his  appearance  armed  with  a  large  stick, 
whilst  the  dog  had  on  empty  cask,  into  which  he 
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could  retreat  and  make  hi.s  springs  from.  On 
being  let  loose,  he  immediately  ran  up  to  his 
advetsaiT,  attacked  him  first  on  one  side  and  then 
on  the  other,  avoiding  as  he  did  so  the  blows  from 
Macaire's  cudgel,  and  at  lost  with  a  bound  seized 
the  latter  by  the  throat.  The  murderer  was  thrown 
down,  and  then  and  there  obliged  to  make  con- 
fession of  his  crime,  in  the  presence  of  the  king 
and  the  whole  court.  This  memorable  combnt  was 
depicted  over  a  chimney  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
chateau  of  Montorgis.  The  story  has  been  mode 
the  subject  of  a  popular  melodrama. 


ELIZABETH    CROMWELL: 
THE    LADY-PBOTECTllESS. 

Elizabeth  Cromwell,  widow  of  the  Protector, 
after  surviving  her  illustrious  husband  fourteen 
yi-.nrs,  died  in  the  house  of  her  son-in-law,  Mr 
Claypole,  at  Norborough,  in  Northamptonnhire,  on 
8lh  of  October  1C72.  Slie  was  the  daughter  of  Sir 
James  Bourchier,  a  wealthy  London  merchant,  who 
possessed  a  country-house  and  considerable  landed 
estates  at  Felsted,  m  Essex.  Granger,  who  would, 
by  no  means,  be  inclined  to  flatter  Elizabeth, 
admits  that  she  was  a  woman  of  enlarged  under- 
standing and  elevated  spirit.  '  She  was  on  excellent 
liousewijfe,'  he  continues,  '  as  capable  of  descending 
to  the  kitchen  with  propriety,  as  she  was  of  acting 
in  her  exalted  station  with  dignity  ;  certain  it  is, 
she  acted  a  much  more  prudent  part  as  Protectress 
than  Henrietta  did  as  queen.  She  educated  her 
children  with  ability,  and  governed  her  family 
with  address.'  A  glimpse  of  the  Protectorate 
household  is  afforded  by  the  Dutch  ambassadors, 
who  were  entertained  at  Whitehall  in  1664.  After 
dinner,  Cromwell  led  his  guests  to  another  room, 
then  the  Lady-Protectres.«,  with  other  ladies,  came 
to  them,  and  they  had  'music,  and  voices  and  a 
jjsalm.'  Heath,  in  his  FUtgellnm, '  the  little,  brown, 
lying  book'  stigmatised  by  Carlyle,  acknowledges 
that  Cromwell  was  a  great  lover  of  music,  and 
entertained  those  that  were  most  skilled  in  it,  as 
well  as  the  proficients  in  every  other  science.  But 
this  admission  is  modifie<l  by  the  royalist  writer 
taking  care  to  remind  his  re^klers  that  'Saul  also 
loved  music' 

At  a  pcriotl  when  the  vilest  scurrility  passed  for 
loyalty  ond  wit,  we  hear  no  evil  report  of  Elizabeth 
Cnimwell.  No  doubt  her  conduct  was  most  carc- 
fiJIy  watched  by  her  husbanrl's  enemies,  and  the 
slightest  impropriety  on  her  part  would  have 
speedily  been  blazoned  abroad ;  yet  no  writer  of 
the  least  authority  tlirows  repnmch  on  her  fair 
fame.  It  may  bo  concluded,  then,  that  though 
probably  plain  in  person,  and  j>onuriou3  in  dis- 
position, she  was  a  virtuous,  good  wife  and  mother. 
In  Cowley's  play.  The  Cutter  of  Colenutn  Street, 
there  is  an  allusion  tu  her  frugal  character  and 
want  of  beauty,  where  the  Cutter,  sneeringly 
describing  his  friend  Worm,  says :  '  He  would 
hove  been  my  Liuly-Protectreja'  ))oet  ;  he  writ 
once  a  copy  in  praiw-  of  her  beauty  ;  but  her 
highness  guvc  notliiiig  for  it,  but  an  old  half-crown 
piece  in  gold,  which  she  had  hoanled  up  before 
these  troubles,  and  tliat  discouraged  him  uom  any 
further  apjdicatious  to  court.' 

It  is  a  curious  though  unexplainc<l  fact,  that  we 
find  none  of  her  relatives  takmg  part  in  the  great 
civil  war,  nor  even  any  of  them  emploved  under 
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tlic  Protectorate  administration  of  public  affdrs. 
Nor  has  any  indisputably  genxdne  portrait  of 
Elizabeth  been  handed  do^vn  to  us,  so  that  the 
only  representation  of  her  features  that  we  have, 
though  universally  considered  to  be  a  likeness,  is 
founu  as  the  frontispiece  of  one  of  the  most  rare 
and  curioua  of  cookery-books,  published  in  1664, 
and  entitled  The  Court  and  the  Kitchen  of  Elizabeth, 
commonly  called  Joan  Cromwell,  the  Wife  of  the  late 
Usurper,  truly  Described  and  Represented.  Tlie 
accompiitiyiii;;  illustration  is  a  copy  of  this  sinp^lar 


TOE  LADY-PEOTEcmFaS. 

frontispiece.  The  reader  will  notice  a  monkey 
depicted  at  one  side  of  the  engraving,  and  probably 
may  wonder  why  it  was  placed  there.  In  expla- 
nation, it  must  be  said  that  the  old  engravers 
sometimes  indulged  in  a  drv  kind  of  humour,  of 
whicli  this  is  an  example.  There  ia  an  old  vulgar 
proverb  that  cannot  well  be  literally  repeated  at 
the  present  day,  but  its  signification  is,  th.it  on  the 
pro\md  a  monkey  is  passable  enough,  but  the 
higher  it  clLnibs,  the  more  its  extreme  ugliness 
becomes  apparent  The  animal,  then,  emblematises 
an  ignorant  upstart ;  and  as  the  work  is  a  satire  as 
weli  as  H  cookery-book,  the  monkey  is  an  apposite 
emblem  of  one  who,  according  to  the  author's 
opinion,  'was  a  hundred  times  fitter  for  a  bam 
than  a  palace.' 

From  the  peculiar  style  and  matter  of  this  book, 
one  is  inclined  to  think  that  its  author  hiwi  been  a 
master-cook  under  the  royal  reqime,  and  lost  both 
his  otfiee  and  perquisites  by  the  altered  state  of 
aflaim.  Or  lie  may  have  been  a  discarded  servant 
of  Elizabeth  herself,  for  his  various  observations 
and  anecdotes  evince  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Protectorate  household.  Indeed  this  is  the  only 
value  the  book  now  possesses,  and  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  only  faidt  or  blame  implied 
ogamst  Elizabeth  by  this  angry  satirist,  is  her 
'sonlid  frugality  and  thrifty  baseness,' 
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When  the  Protectress  took  possession  of  the 
palace  of  Whitehall,  our  cnlinary  author  tcUs  ns 
that :  '  She  employed  a  surveyor  to  make  her 
some  little  labyrinths  and  trap-stairs,  by  which 
she  might,  at  all  times,  unseen,  pass  to  and  fro, 
and  come  unawares  upon  her  servants,  and  keep 
them  vigilant  in  their  places  and  honest  in  the 
di.'icharge  thereof.  Several  repairs  wei«  likewise 
made  in  her  own  apartments,  and  m.iny  small 
partitions  up  and  down,  as  well  above  starrs  as  in 
the  cellars  and  kitchen.",  her  highness-ship  not  being 
yet  accustomed  to  that  roomy  and  august  dwelling, 
and  perhaps  afraid  of  the  va-stness  and  silentness 
thereof.  She  could  never  endure  any  whispering, 
or  be  alone  by  herself  in  any  of  the  chambers. 
Mncli  ado  she  nad,  at  first,  to  raise  her  mind  and 
ileportTDcnt  to  this  sovereign  grandeur,  and  very 
difficult  it  was  for  her  to  lay  o-oide  those  imperti- 
nent meannesses  of  her  private  fortune  ;  like  the 
Bride  Cat,  metamorphosc<l  into  a  comely  virgin, 
that  could  not  forbear  catching  at  mice,  she  could 
not  comport  with  her  present  condition,  nor  forget 
the  common  converse  and  affairs  of  life.  She  very 
providently  kept  cows  in  St  James's  Park,  erected 
a  dairy  in  Whitehall,  with  dairy-maids,  and  fell 
to  the  old  trade  of  churning  butter  and  making 
butter-milk.  Nest  to  this  covey  of  milk-maid.1, 
she  had  another  of  spinsters  and  sewers,  to  the 
number  of  six,  who  sat  most  part  of  the  day  in 
"  her  privy-chamber  sewing  and  stitching  :  they 
were  all  of  them  ministers'  daughters." ' 

The  dishes  used  at  Cromwell's  tible,  of  which 
our  author  gives  the  receipts,  sulficiently  prove 
that  the  magnates  of  the  Commonwealth  were  not 
insensible  to  the  charms  of  good  living.  Scotch 
collopt  of  veal  was  a  very  favourite  dish,  and 
marrow  mMings  were  usually  in  demand  at  break- 
fast The  remains,  after  the  household  had  dined, 
were  alternately  given  to  the  poor  of  St  Margaret'^ 
Westminster,  and  St  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  '  in  a 
very  orderly  manner  without  babble  or  noise.'  On 
great  feast-days,  Cromwell  would  call  in  the 
soldiers  on  guard,  to  eat  the  relics  of  his  victuals. 
We  are  also  told,  but  surely  it  must  be  a  scullery 
scandal,  that  the  time-lionoiircd  perquisite  of 
kitchen-stuff  was  endangered,  under  the  rule  of 
the  Protectresi",  she  wishing  to  have  it  exchan^<i 
for  cjmdles.  Nor  was  she  less  pennrions  with  hci 
husband's  comforts  ;  we  are  informed  that :  '  Upon 
Oliver's  rupture  with  the  Spaniards,  the  com- 
modities of  that  country  grew  very  scarce,  and 
oranges  and  lemons  were  very  rare  and  dear.  One 
(lay,  as  the  Protector  was  private  at  dinner,  he 
called  for  an  orange  to  a  loin  of  veal,  to  whicn  he 
used  no  other  sauce,  and  urging  the  same  command, 
was  answered  by  his  wife  that  oranges  were  oranges 
now,  that  crab  [Seville]  oranges  would  cost  a  groat, 
and,  for  her  part,  she  never  intended  to  give  it' 

The  reason  assigned  by  the  Protectress  for  '  her 
frugal  inspection  and  parsimony,  was  the  small 
allowance  and  mean  pittance  she  had  to  defray  the 
household  expenses.  Yet,  she  was  continually 
receiving  presents  from  the  sectaries ;  such  oj 
Westphalia  hams,  neats'  tongues,  i>uncheona  of 
French  wines,  runlets  of  sack,  and  all  manner  of 
preserves  and  comfits.' 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  any  cook  of 
eminence  would  serve  in  such  an  establishnietit, 
and  so  this  rhronicler  of  tlio  backstairs  Icta  tu 
know,  tha'i   ■'  U's  cook  was  a  pmon  uf  no 
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Z»  BtTR  1!^  iraii  't  ^Iiis  s.-urrilou*  attui-k  i>ii  ii 
"psatss  anXTTrs.  i  j^od  wjfo,  aiid  iiu'llicr,  ilu- 
acR  ■»»'  ;»  .Hi  Itik-.L  :o  oiLoiirtt  her  triu>  und  mmiilc 
■LU'ar.«g.  >  ^  nitfasiuc  M  (.■oau-mplato  tlu^  l,nil« 
2ziUtej3!sa  jA't-juz  'ler  piLuo  aud  bainiiiil  i  nl' 
SK.  ~i  -ijfa  i  jiiur  :oi:n:ry  drlro,  mid  »  kkiI  i<( 
■vcs^-ianiir  •v.ta  bwr  dliu^ihti'ts.  Nm-  d.M-i 
mr  aoiiiir  aul.  :3.  «.'ri4  ia«uiiivs  to  v.ivo  Iut 
^sririr  -i;ii  ounaoiniieat  ;  ho  miv-i  tlmi  :  •  \U:\- 
nruf  li  "TTTi.r  u,i.  aiAiI.tlmvs  w:i->  ili-ii.'.urd  \«i-ll 
•' "iu  i«K;<!ii:'^  13>1  Oi.n.r>jnii'luv  i>f  liiT'ii'i'viiT,  Kir, 
fee  ■£  uL  i:  ^t:  ringing  of  a  Ix-ll,  tiim-d  ih.- 
Joihfsr^^.  :r  aiea ':f  tho  ^uard,  Willi  llin  itil'i'iinr 
nfii'-W!.  T'-<Tn.  'L'^  K-U  ruii-.;  !i;;.iiii,  mid  ilu- 
•ewiri'i  ii'.H-!  ■*"L<  Jot  fur  tlio  in-tt.r  soil  of  ilior 
?iac  -rutH-i  ;a  ti-.'ir  hij;lnu>sc-!.  'l\-ii  iif  \\li..iii 
•Virt  i:r"'ii:'Tii  to  a  taMo  or  a  iiii's:*,  oiio  of  wlii>li 
••"»  'iii:*:!  't  iii«!iii'iolv«'!»  ovtTv  wi'fk.  I'or  a  slcwiird, 
tad  ii*  rvv;  ;ae  clerk  of  tho  kitolicu  u  bill  of  f.uv, 
u  ■VLS  L_~w<l  ;^i?norilly  ovcry  luoiniiii;.  'I'o  lhi-~i' 
Vai  zi-2.  ind  what  fiii-iuU  slu>iild  iM-iially  fomo  to 
TIBS  -.iczi,  :h«  value  of  ten  >hilliiij;'<>  i"  what  llf>li 
r:  i«a  iOi^rer  th«-y  wi>uld  li.ivc,  with  a  l-i'tilo  of 
l*:£,  aad  two  of  cKiri-t  w:n  appointed.  lUit,  to 
jr%T*t:t  aftcr-<'nmcis  iVom  i'xi>fitiii(;  anylhiiij;  iu 
tt*  icitchen,  tluTe  w.w  a  pMioral  rule  that  if  any 
T»i.iTi  thought  his  husiiu'ss  would  detain  him  hcyoiid 
<i:nn»r-tim<-,  he  wan  to  i;ivi'  not  Ire  to  the  stewaitl  of 
Li*  mesji,  who  would  set  aside  for  him  as  iiiiieli  as 
h'lf  «hare  came  to.  aud  leave  it  in  the  l-uttery.' 

The  utmii-it  nialiijuity  of  the  royalists,  tlu-n, 
could  MVlio  niiTea.Li.iins'tthe  I,ady-riotei-tn'ss,than 
that  »hu  was  a  thiifiy  housewife,  K'^'!"J?  '",''"  "'" 
qipellation  of  .loan,  tlie  vul^'ar  idiRtse  for  n  feniale 
aenrant  And  there  is  evet  v  reason  to  eoneliidir  that 
Elizabeth  Cronnvell  was  a"  wife  well  wortliy  uf  lier 
iUnatriotia  partner. 
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UARRIAQE   OF   LOUIS   XII.   AND   THE 
PRINCESS    MARY. 

During  the  reign  of  Henrj'  VII.  of  England,  tlmt 
able  and  crafty  nionarcli  had  forced  the  Archduke 
Philip  of  Auslriii,  on  tlic  occasion  of  the  latter  being 
driven  by  n  storm  on  the  English  coast,  to  consent 
to  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  Itis  son  Charles, 
afterwanls  the  celebrated  Emperor  Charles  V.,  but 
then  a  child  of  six  years  old,  and  Henry's  daughter, 
the  Princess  %fary.  Such  conttacts  were  extremely 
common  in  ancient  times,  though  they  seem  very 
frequently  to  have  l>een  entered  upon  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  some  present  advantage, 
or  evading  some  present  difficulty,  and  were  even- 
tually more  generally  broken  than  fuUilled.  Henry 
VUL,  several  yeors  afterwards,  was  nevertheless 
very  imiiRtiiuit  on  ascertaining  that  Charles,  so  far 
from  contemplating  the  completion  of  the  engage- 
ment into  which  his  father  had  entered  for  him,  was 
on  terms  with  Louis  XII.  of  France  for  the  hand 
of  his  second  daughter,  Reni5e.  The  ^vrath  of  the 
English  king,  however,  was  quite  inoperative,  and 
just  at  this  conjuncture  a  match  was  suggested  for 
nis  sister  that  soothed  his  offended  dignity  whDst 
it  gratified  his  vanity.  Louis  XII.  of  France  had, 
a  few  months  before,  lost  his  wile,  Anne  of  Brittany, 
who  had  died  without  leaving  any  sons ;  and  in  thu 
hope  of  obtaining  male  issue,  tlic  aged  widower  of 
fifty-three  sought  the  hand  of  the  beautiful  young 
English  princess  of  sixteen.  Mary  liad  formed  an 
ardent  attachment  to  Charles  Brandon,  Viscount 
Lisle,  afterwards  created  Duke  of  Suffolk,  one  of 
the  handsomest  and  most  accomplished  noblemen 
of  his  day ;  but  the  indulgence  of  such  private  feel- 
ings woa  quite  out  of  the  question,  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  even  a  murmur  was  ever  uttered  by 
her  on  the  subject  to  her  imperious  brother.  On 
7th  August  1614,  a  marriage-ceremony,  by  proxy, 
was  celeorated  at  Greenwicli  between  the  princess 
and  Louis  XIL,  the  Duke  of  Longueville  rejire- 
Benting  his  master.  The  French  king  becjime  very 
impatient  for  the  arrival  of  his  bride,  and  wrote 
pressing  letters  to  hurry  her  departure.  At  la.«t 
the  young  queen  with  her  attendants,  among  whom 
were  the  Duke  of  .Sulfolk  and  Anne  Boleyn,  after- 
wards 80  famous  as  the  consort  of  her  brother 
Henry,  embarked  at  Dover,  and  landed  safely  in 
France  in  the  beginning  of  October.  On  the  8th 
of  that  month,  Man,'  made  her  public  entrance  into 
the  town  of  Abbeville,  where  she  was  received 
with  the  greatest  joy  by  her  impatient  husband. 
King  Louis.  The  following  day  the  marriage  was 
duly  solemnised  between  the  parties  themselves, 
and  Mary  was  subsequently  crowned  with  great 
pomp  at  the  abbey  of  St  Denis,  and  made  her 
entry  into  Paris  with  great  6plen<U)ur.  Her  marricil 
life  was  by  no  means  a  perio<l  of  unrufUed  felicity, 
as  the  king  very  ungullantly  dismi.^ed  all  his 
young  wife's  English  friends  and  attendants  almost 
immediately  after  the  celebration  of  the  ceremony. 
Fortunately  for  Maiy,  however,  her  season  of  pro- 
bation was  but  short,  Louis  was  sinking  under  a 
complication  of  infirmities,  and  at  the  rejoicings 
which  accompaniei.1  liis  queen's  triumphal  entry 
into  the  capital,  was  so  weak  as  to  be  obliged  to  be 
corned  in  a  litter.  Doubtless  the  prospect  of  his 
Rpcedy  demise,  which  took  place  on  ttie  ensuing 
*      -Yoar'ii  Day,  hod  its  iuHueuc«  in  rendering 


Mary  (uid  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  remained  in 
France  as  English  ambassador,  very  discreet  and 
circumspect  in  their  conduct.  But  the  former  dis- 
played little  delicacy  in  availing  herself  of  the 
recovery  of  her  Lberty,  and  in  less  than  two 
months  from  Louis's  death,  Mary  and  the  duke 
were  privately  %vedded  at  Paris.  In  thus  contract- 
ing a  union  without  obtaining  the  permission  of 
Heiuy  VIII.,  lioth  parties  exposed  themselves  to 
the  risk  of  his  serious  displea-sure,  which  to  Suffolk, 
as  his  own  subject,  might  have  proved  fatal.  But 
the  dowager  French  queen  and  her  English  lius- 
band  having  crossed  the  Channel,  ond  taken  up 
their  abode  in  their  manor  in  Suffolk  without 
venturing  near  the  court,  a  reconciliation  was  in  a 
short  time  effected ;  a  constunmatioii  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which  was  greatly  owing  to  the  good  offices 
of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  appears  to  Imve  been  a 
stanch  friend  of  the  young  couple. 


CERVANTES. 

The  age  which  gave  Shakepeare  to  England  gave 
Cervantes  to  Spain.  Cervantes  wai  Shakspearc's 
senior  by  seventeen  yeors,  but  their  lives  were 
other^vise  contemporaneous ;  and  nominally,  though 
not  actually,*  on  one  day,  the  23d  of  April  1616, 
both  died. 

The  life  of  Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra  wa.s 
one  of  almost  continuous  hardship  and  privation. 
He  was  born  in  1547  nt  Alcala  de  Henares,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Madrid,  His  parents  had  noble 
relatious  but  were  poor,  and  concerning  his  youth 
little  is  positively  known  beyond  what  he  incident- 
ally tells  us  in  Lis  writings,  an  that  he  took  great 
pleasure  in  attending  the  theatrical  reprc-wn- 
tations  of  Lo|>e  de  Kueda,  that  he  wrote  veisca 
when  very  young,  and  that  he  read  eveij'thing 
within  his  reach,  even  as  it  would  seem  the  torn 
scraps  of  paper  he  jHcked  up  in  the  streets.  At 
Salamanca,  he  cnnipleted  Iiis  education,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three  he  accompanied  Monsignor 
Aquaviva  to  llome,  in  the  capacity  of  chamberlain. 
At  Rome,  in  1571,  he  entered  the  papal  army  as  a 
common  soldier,  to  serve  against  tne  Turks.  Per- 
haps with  oblique  reference  to  himself,  he  observes, 
'  I  have  nlway»  noticed  that  none  make  better 
soldiers  than  those  who  are  transplanted  from  ttie 
region  of  letters  to  the  fields  of  war,  and  that  never 
scholar  became  soldier,  that  was  not  a  good  and  a 
brave  one.'  He  was  present  at  the  great  sea-fight 
of  Lepanto,  on  the  7tli  October  1571,  when  the 
combined  fleets  of  Si>ain,  Venice,  Genoa,  Malta, 
and  the  pope,  in  206  galleys,  met  the  Turks  iu 
250  piUeya,  and  utterly  defeated  them,  checking 
decisively  TurkLsh  intrusion  into  the  wert  oi 
Europe.  Cervantes  was  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight,  and  besides  two  wounds,  received  one  which 
deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  left  hand  and  arm 
during  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  137C,  he  received 
a  command  in  a  regiment  for  the  Low  Conntnes, 
but  on  his  vovage  thither,  he  was  captured  by  an 
AJgcrine  aquailron,  and  he  and  his  comrades  were 
carried  to  Algiers,  and  sold  as  slaves.  He  served 
successively  three  cruel  masters — a  Greek  and  a 
Venetian,  both  renegodocs,  and  the  dcy  himself. 
Many  were  his  plots  to  escape,  and  severely  did  ho 
suffer  when  detected.    He  bud  a  grand  project  for 

*  See  Hook  of  Day t,  vol.  i.  p.  Ml 
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the  iusurrvclion  of  all  the  Christian  sliives  in 
Ali,'iers,  who  numbered  full  25,(K)0 ;  and  the  doy 
declared  that  '  if  he  could  but  keep  that  lame 
Spaniard  well  Ruardcd,  he  should  consider  his 
capital,  his  galleys,  and  hii*  slaves  safe.'  Fonr 
times  he  expected  death  by  impalement  or  at  the 
stake,  and  once  the  Imni^man's  rope  was  round  his 
neck,  After  five  years  of  cruel  bondage,  he  was 
ransomed  for  the  enormous  sum  of  500  gold  ducats, 
which  hod  been  scraped  together  by  mends  and 
rclati^'es  in  Spain. 

Without  means,  Cervantes  resumed  the  profession 
of  soldier,  and  sen-ed  in  three  expeditions  against 
the  Azores.  In  1584,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  he 
married  a  lady  of  gootl  family,  but  with  trifling  or 
no  fortune.  To  earn  a  livelihood,  he  commenced 
writing  for  the  stage,  and  jiroduced,  he  informs  us, 
thirty  dramas,  which  were  all  acted  with  consider- 
able apjilause.  It  would  appejir,  however,  that  the 
theatre  did  not  pay,  for,  in  1588,  we  find  him  at 
Seville,  then  the  great  market  for  the  vast  wealth 
coming  in  from  America,  and  as  he  calls  it,  '  the 
shelter  for  the  poor  and  a  refuge  for  the  unfor- 
tunate' At  Seville,  he  acted  as  agent  and  money- 
colloctor,  but  did  not  thrive.  In  1690,  he  maie 
on  inclTcctual  application  to  the  king  for  an 
appointment  in  America,  setting  forth  his  adven- 
tiircs,  services,  and  sufferings  while  a  soldier  in 
the  Le\'ant,  and  all  the  miseries  of  his  life  while  a 
slave  in  Algiers.  From  Seville  ho  moved  to 
Valladolid,  and  tradition  runs,  that  he  was 
imiiri!ione<i  there  as  a  ilrbtor  or  defaulter,  and 
that,  whilst  in  prison,  he  commenced  writing  Don 
Quiiote.  The  tradition  may  be  tnie,  but  it  is  oascd 
on  no  certain  evidence.  At  anyrate,  in  poverty,  ot 
Valladolid,  the  first  part  of  the  immortal  romance 
was  written,  and  at  Madrid  it  was  printed  and 
published  in  IG05. 

The  book  at  once  attracted  attention,  and  before 
B  year  was  out  a  second  edition  was  called  for  in 
Ma<lrid,  and  two  editions  elsewhere.  Successful 
authorship,  however,  did  little  to  mend  Cervantes's 
fortune.  The  Duke  of  Ijonno,  minister  of  Philip 
III.,  engaged  him  to  write  an  account  of  the 
festivities  and  bull-fights  with  wliich  Lord  Howiml, 
unbosaador  of  James  L,  was  received  at  Valladolid 
in  1605  !  Meanwhile,  Cervantes  went  on  writing, 
atid  produced  a  number  of  talcs,  Noveltu  Exem- 
vlara,  and  A  Joumrij  to  Parnassui,  a  sotire  on  the 
uad  poets  of  his  lime,  which  mudu  him  many 
enemies,  but  which,  next  to  Don  Quixote,  is  thought 
his  finest  production.  The  second  part  of  Don 
Quixote  did  not  make  its  appearance  till  1615. 
The  author's  end  wos  then  near.  Some  yeara 
before,  he  had  joined  the  brotherhood  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament,  one  of  those  religious  associations 
which  were  then  fashionable,  and  which  included 
among  its  members  Quevcdo,  Lope  do  Vega,  and 
other  men  of  letters.  Subsequently,  he  assumed 
the  habit  of  a  Franciscan,  and  three  weeks  before 
kil  death,  he  formally  entered  the  sacred  order — 

'  Who,  to  l>c  sura  of  Paradise, 
Dying  jnit  on  the  weeds  of  Domiaic, 
Or  in  I'  ranciscau  think  to  pass  disguised.' 

lie  was  buried  in  the  convent  of  the  nuns  of  the 
Trinity,  Madrid,  but,  a  few  years  oftcnvartls,  this 
convent  wii«  removed  to  another  part  of  the  city, 
and  wliat  became  of  his  ashes  is  quite  unknown. 
No  mouunieul  was  raised  to  his  memory  till  1836, 


when  a  bronze  statue  of  him,  larger  tlian  life,  was 
cast  at  Rome  and  set  up  in  Madrid.  It  may  seem 
incredible,  but  it  is  nevertheless  the  fact,  that  this 
statue  of  Cervantes  was  the  first  ever  erected  iu 
Sptun  to  the  honour  of  a  man  of  letters. 

Though  Cer\'antes  led  a  poor  life,  we  shall  err  if 
we  think  of  him  as  miserable.  If  any  inference 
may  be  drawn  from  the  tenor  of  his  writings,  his 
was  that  happy  temper,  which  out  of  adversity 
derives  not  bitterness,  but  matter  for  reflection  and 
humorous  cnjoj-ment.  What  to  the  majority  of 
men  woidd  be  simple  aflliction,  would,  we  con- 
ceive, to  the  author  of  Don  Quitoti  be  softened  in 
a  halo  of  humorous  suggestions.  Humour  is  a  rare 
sweetener  of  life,  and,  as  Carlyle  remarks :  '  Cer- 
vantes is  indeed  the  purest  of  all  humorists  ;  so 
gentle  and  genial,  so  full,  yet  so  ethereal  is  his 
humour,  and  in  such  accordimce  with  itself  and 
his  whole  noble  nature.'  The  world  dealt  hardly 
by  him,  but  we  shall  search  in  vain  for  a  sour  or 
malignant  passage  from  his  |ien. 
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St  Psnlinns,  archbiihop  of  York,  confessor,  644.  St 
John  of  Bridlington,  confessor,  1379.  St  Francis  Botgia, 
confessor,  1572. 

Bom. — Pierre  Nicole,  logician,  of  Port  Royal,  1625, 
Chartra;  John,  Doke  of  Argyll,  statesman  and  com- 
mander, 16S0  ;  Hcniy  Carendish,  eminent  chemist,  1731, 
Nict ;  Benjamin  West,  painter,  1738,  SpringfiM, 
Ptnmylmnia :  Rev.  Theobald  Mathev,  Irish  apostlo  oi 
temperance,  1790,  nomattotcn,  Tipperary. 

Died. — Dr  John  Blow,  composer,  1708  ;  Arebbishnp 
John  Potter,  author  of  Grecian  Antiquiliei,  1747, 
Croydon ;  Dr  William  Wilkio,  author  of  the  Epigoniad, 
1772,  St  Andreirt ;  Henry  Brooke,  novelist,  1783, 
Dublin;  Jeremiah  James  Oberlin,  philologer,  and 
archajological  writer,  1806,  Siratbnry  ;  Vnmhagen  Von 
Enae,  eminent  Qermon  writer,  1858,  Berlin, 

TKSTAMEST   OF   MASTER   WILLLLU   TRACIE. 

'  The  X  doye  of  October,  in  the  xxii  yere  of  tho 
royne  of  King  Henry  the  VIII.'  is  the  date  of  an 
interesting  document  connected  with  the  Refor- 
mation in  England,  'The  Testament  of  Master 
Wylliam  Tracio,  Esquicr.' 

In  the  time  that  immediately  preceded  the 
Reformation,  manv  intelligent  persons  imbibed  the 
opinions  of  Wycliffc,  without  making  any  pro- 
minent exhibition  of  them.  This  latent  degeneracy 
usually  crept  out  in  their  lost  wills,  or  on  their 
death-beds.  The  omission  of  a  wish  to  have 
mosses  performed  for  their  souls  after  death  was 
considered  a  strong  proof  of  heresy,  and  dealt  with 
severely.  As  an  instance  of  this,  it  is  recorded, 
that  the  body  of  William  Tracic  was  taken  up  in 
Henr)-'s  VIll.'s  reicn,  and  nublidy  burned,  by 
order  of  the  chancellor  of  Worcester,  because  tlie 
following  passage  was  found  in  his  wiU :  '  And 
towchyn  the  wealth  of  my  soule  the  fayth  that  I 
have  token  and  rehcrsed.  is  sullycient  (as  I  suppose) 
without  any  other  man's  worke  or  workis.  My 
groundo  and  my  beliefe  is,  that  ther  is  but  one  god 
and  one  mediatour  bctwcne  sod  and  man,  whych 
ia  Jesus  Chrystek    So  that  I  oo  not  except  none  in 
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heaven  or  erthe  to  be  my  iiiediatoiir  between  ino 
ond  god,  but  only  Jesus  ChiTBt,  al  other  be  but 
petitioners  ia  recevinge  of  grace,  but  one  able  to 
give  influence  of  grace.  And  therfore  wyll  I 
be.stowe  no  part  of  my  goodes  for  that  intent  that 
any  man  shoulde  saye,  or  do,  to  healp«  my  soule, 
for  therein  I  trust  onely  to  the  promyae  of  God,  he 
that  beleveth  and  is  baptized  dial  be  saved,  and  be 
that  beleveth  not  shal  be  damned.' 

HENRY   CATKNIII8H. 

Cavendish  has  been  called  the  Newton  of 
chemistry,  but  we  must  allow  that  the  title  is 
somewhat  hyperbolical.  Cavendish  did  not  write 
much  ;  a  few  papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
Hom,  between  17C6  and  1809,  comprise  his  pub- 
lications, but  these  were  composed  with  such 
exquisite  care,  that  it  has  been  said  each  sentence 
might  endure  microscopic  examination.  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  in  a  lecture  delivered  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Cavendish,  observe^  '  liia 
processes  were  all  of  a  finished  nature,  perfected 
by  the  hand  of  a  master ;  they  re(iuired  no 
correction ;  and  though  many  of  them  were  per- 
formed in  the  very  infancy  of  chemical  science, 
yet  their  accuracy  and  beauty  have  reni.iiiied 
unimpaired  amidst  the  progress  of  discovery.' 
When  Cavendish  began  his  researches,  pneumatic 
chenii.stry  hardly  existed.  Different  gases  were 
recognised,  but  they  were  considered  to  be  mere 
modifications  or  admixtures  of  the  common  air. 
One  by  one,  cautiously  and  firmly,  he  fixed  truth 
after  truth  beyond  dispute.  His  most  notable 
achievement  was  his  demonstration,  in  1781,  of 
the  composition  of  water.  Over  this  discovery 
there  has  been  considerable  controversy,  some 
claiming  priority  for  James  Watt ;  but  the  fact 
seems  to  be,  that  both  Cavendish  and  Watt 
reached  the  same  conclusion  about  the  same  time 
by  different  routes. 

The  Honourable  Henry  Cavendish  was  bom 
in  1731,  at  Nice,  whither  his  niotlier,  Lady  Anne 
Cavendish,  had  repaired  for  the  sake  of  her  health, 
and  she  died  ere  Jier  son  was  two  years  old. 
Cavendish  was  educated  at  a  private  school  at 
Hackney,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Cambridge.  In 
early  life  his  tastes  were  directed  to  scientific 
pursuits,  to  the  ultimate  exclusion  of  politics,  and 
all  else  in  which  ordinary  men  take  interest.  He 
became  an  excellent  mathematician,  electrician, 
astronomer,  meteorologist,  geologist,  and  as  a 
chemist  shot  far  ahead  of  Ids  contemporaries. 
Up  to  his  fortieth  year,  his  income  was  mode- 
rate, perhaps  not  more  than  £500  a  year,  but  in 
1773  an  uncle  died  and  left  him  an  enormous 
fortune. 

Tliis  accession  of  wealth  did  little  to  change  his 
habits,  which  had  become  irrevocably  estabushcd 
as  those  of  a  methodic  recluse.  His  shyness,  his 
love  of  solitude,  and  aversion  to  society,  Ixirdered 
on  disease.  To  be  looked  at  or  addj^ssed  by  a 
stranger  seemed  to  give  hiiu  positive  pain,  and 
when  approached  abruptly,  he  would  uart  away 
with  a  ay  or  ejaculation  as  if  scared  or  hurt,  At 
Sir  Joscj)h  Banks's  soirees  he  would  stand  for  a 
lonp  time  on  the  landing,  afraid  to  open  the  door 
and  face  tlie  coraf«iny,  nor  would  he  ojien  it  till  he 
heard  some  one  ascending  the  stairs,  and  then  to 
escape  the  terror  behind  ifaced  that  in  front.  At 
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one  of  these  parties  Dr  Ingcnhousz  recited  the 
titles  and  qualifications  of  Cavendish  in  a  pomj>- 
ous  and  formal  manner,  and  introduced  to  him 
an  Austrian  gentleman.  Tlie  Austrian  thereon 
launched  out  into  compliments,  saying  hia  chief 
reason  for  coming  to  London  was  to  sec  anil 
converse  with  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the 
age,  and  one  of  the  most  illustrious  philosophers 
that  ever  existed.  To  this  high-flown  veroia^e 
Cavendish  answered  not  a  word,  but  stoml  with  his 
eyes  cast  down,  abashed  and  in  miserv.  At  last 
spying  an  opening  in  the  crowd,  he  dew  to  the 
door,  nor  did  he  stop  tiU  he  reached  his  carriage, 
and  drove  directly  home.  Any  attempt  to  draw 
him  into  conversation  was  almost  certain  to  fail, 
and  Dr  WoUaston's  recipe  for  treating  with  him 
UBUidly  answered  best :  '  The  way  to  talk  to 
Cavendish  is  never  to  look  at  him,  but  to  talk  as 
if  it  were  into  vacancy,  and  then  it  is  not  unlikely 
you  may  set  him  going.'  Professor  Playfair,  who 
visited  London  in  1782,  and  was  frequently  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Koyal  Society  Club,  remarks : 
'  Mr  Cavendish  is  a  member  of  this  meeting.  He 
is  of  an  awkward  appearance,  and  has  not  much  of 
the  look  of  a  man  of  rank.  He  speaks  likewise 
with  great  difliculty  and  hesitation,  and  very 
seldom.  But  the  gleams  of  genius  break  often 
through  this  unpromising  exterior.  He  never 
speaks  at  all,  but  it  is  exceedingly  to  the  purpose, 
and  either  brings  some  excellent  information,  or 
draws  some  important  conclusion.' 

Cavendish's  toivn-house  was  near  the  British 
Museum,  at  the  comer  of  Qowcr  Street  and  Mon- 
tague Place.  Few  visitors  were  admitted,  and 
some  who  were  permitted  to  cross  its  threshold 
reported  that  books  and  apparatus  were  its  chief 
furniture.  He  collected  a  large  library  of  scientiiic 
literature,  and  willing  to  have  it  made  useful,  but 
not  to  be  troubled  >vith  readers  and  borrowers, 
he  hired  a  house  for  its  reception  in  Dean  Street, 
Soho,  and  kept  a  librarian.  When  he  wanted  one 
of  his  own  booka,  he  went  there  as  to  a  circulating 
Library,  and  left  a  formal  receipt  for  whatever  he 
took  away.  His  favourite  residence  was  a  beautiful 
villa  at  Claphum,  nearly  the  whole  of  wliich  was 
occupied  as  workshops.  The  upper  rooms  were  an 
observatory  ;  the  drawing-room  was  a  laboratory  ; 
and  in  an  ante-room  was  a  forge.  On  the  lawn 
was  a  wooden  stage,  from  which  access  could  be 
had  to  a  large  tree,  to  the  top  of  which  Cavendish, 
in  the  course  of  his  astronomical,  meteorological, 
and  electrical  experiments,  occasionally  ascended. 
For  beauty  he  seemed  quite  indifferent.  His 
apparatus,  always  exact  and  accurate  so  far  as 
essential,  was  constructed  of  the  cheapest  materi&l, 
and  without  any  regard  for  symmctrv. 

His  few  guests  were  treated  on  all  occasions  to 
the  same  fare — a  leg  of  mutton,  and  notliing  else. 
Four  scientific  men  were  to  dine  Avith  him  one  day, 
and  when  his  housekeeper  came  to  ask  liim  what 
was  to  be  got  for  dinner,  he  said  a  leg  of  muttuu. 
'  Sir,'  said  she,  '  that  will  not  be  enough  for  fivp.' 
'Well,  then,  get  two,'  was  his  reply.  Hia  lieir. 
Lord  George  Cavendish,  visitetl  him  oncp  a  vear, 
and  was  allowed  an  audience  of  but  half-an-liour. 
His  great  income  was  allowed  to  accumulate  with- 
out atteutioiL  The  bankers  where  he  kept  his 
account  found  they  had  a  balance  of  i'.SO.IHK'  on 
hand,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  confer  with  him 
regarding  it.    The  messenger  was  announced,  and 
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Carendish,  in  great  agitation,  desired  him  to  be 
ecut  up,  and  as  he  entered  the  room,  cried : 
•  What  do  you  come  here  for  ?  AVhat  do  you  want 
with  me  1 ' 

'  Sir,  I  thought  it  proper  to  wait  upon  you,  a« 
wo  have  a  very  lai^e  balance  in  hand  of  yours, 
ftnd  wo  wish  your  orders  respecting  it' 

'  If  it  is  any  trouble  to  you,  I  will  take  it  out  of 
your  hands.    Do  not  come  here  to  plague  me! ' 

'  Not  the  least  trouble  to  ua,  sir,  not  the  least ; 
but  we  tliought  you  might  like  acme  of  it  to  be 
invested.' 

'  Well,  weU.    What  do  you  want  to  do  J' 

'Perhaps  you  would  like  £40,000  invested.' 

'  Do  so,  do  so !  and  don't  come  heje  to  trouble 
me,  or  I  '11  remove  it.' 

If  men  were  a  trouble  to  him,  women  were  his 
abhorrence-  With  hia  housekeeper  he  generally 
communicated  by  notes  deposited  on  the  liaU-table. 
He  would  never  see  a  female  servant,  and  if  an 
unlucky  maid  shewed  herself,  she  was  instantly 
dismissed.  To  prevent  inevitable  encounters,  it  is 
Boid  he  liud  a  second  staircase  erected  in  bis 
Clapham  villa.  In  all  hia  habits  he  was  punctili- 
ously regular,  even  to  hanging  his  hat  on  one  peg. 
From  an  unvarj'ing  waUc  he  was,  however,  driven 
b^  being  gazed  at.  Two  ladies  led  a  gentleman  on 
his  track,  in  order  that  he  might  obtain  a  sight  of 
the  philosopher.  As  he  was  getting  over  a  stile, 
he  saw  to  his  horror  that  he  was  watched,  and  he 
never  appeared  in  that  path  again.  That  he  was 
not  quite  merciless  to  the  sex,  was  proved  by  his 
saving  a  lady  from  the  pursuit  of  a  mad  cow.  Tim 
&ahion  of  nis  dress  he  never  changed,  and  his 
appearance  was  consequently  odd  and  antique,  and 
provoked  the  attention  he  so  much  disliked.  The 
villagers  beheld  him  with  awe,  and  thought  him  a. 
wizard.  Ilis  complexion  was  fair,  hia  temperament 
nervous,  and  his  voice  squeaking.  Of  course,  bo 
would  never  allow  his  portrait  to  be  taken,  and 
the  only  memorial  we  have  of  his  apjxiurance  is  a 
hasty  and  surreptitious  sketch.  lie  died  on  the 
84th  of  Febniary  1810,  aged  upwards  of  seventy- 
eight  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  the  largest 
holder  of  bank-stock  in  England.  He  owned 
£1,157,000  iu  different  public  fumlts  the  value  of 
which  was  estimated  at  £700,000,  and  had  besides 
freehold  property  of  £8000  a  year,  and  canal  and 
other  personal  property.  £50,000  lay  to  his  credit 
At  the  Mukers.   . 

Dr  Oeorce  Wilson,  the  biographer  of  Cavendish, 
muns  up  his  character  in  aiying :  '  There  was 
nothing  earnest^  enthusiastic,  heroic,  or  chivalrous 
in  the  nature  of  Cavendish,  and  as  little  was  there 
anything  mean,  grovelling,  or  ignoble.  He  was 
almost  paasionless.  All  that  needed  fur  its  appre- 
hension more  than  pure  intellect,  or  required  the 
cxcri'ise  of  fancy,  imagination,  affection,  or  faith, 
was  distasteful  to  Cavendish.  An  intellectual  head 
thinking,  a  pair  of  wonderful  acute  eyes  observing, 
•nd  •  pair  of  very  skilful  hands  experimenting  or 
recording,  are  all  that  I  realise  in  reading  his 
memorials.' 


FATUEIl   MATHEW. 

T.ike  Rrotland,  the  island  of  Ireland  has  been 

!"  twitted   with    the    propensity  of    her 

:  >  an  over-indulgence  in  strong  liquors, 

ktiii  It  omnot  be  denied  that  the  vice  of  intoxi- 


cution  has,  in  past  times  at  least,  forraeil  a  repul- 
sive churactcristic  of  both  countries.  With  such 
material  to  work  upon,  it  will  be  reatUly  admitted 
that  any  one  endeavouring  to  act  the  part  of  a 
reformer  of  morals,  would  find  an  endeavour  to 
convert  the  ma.'isps  to  sobriety  a  truly  Herculean 
tivtk.  Yet  in  Ireland  such  an  attempt  was  made, 
and  the  energy  and  devotedness  of  one  man  accom- 
plished what  was,  temporarily  at  least,  a  great 
moral  revolution. 

The  Rev.  Theobald  Mathew,  who  thus  proved 
BO  successful  an  apostle  of  the  temperance  cause, 
was  related  to  the  family  of  the  Earls  of  Llandaff, 
i>f  which  his  father  was  an  illegitiniate  scion. 
Having  been  ordained  a  priest  in  1814,  he  was 
appointed  to  a  missionary  charge  in  Cork,  where 
his  zeal  and  earnestness  quickly  secured  him  an 
immense  inlluence  both  among  rich  and  poor. 
Tlirough  his  means,  a  benevolent  association  for 
visiting  the  sick  and  destitute  was  established  in 
that  city,  on  the  model  of  the  societies  of  St 
Vincent  de  PauL  WhUo  thus  engaged  in  un  active 
career  of  usefulness,  a  temperance  society  waa 
formed  in  Cork  about  1838,  and  Father  Muthew 
became  its  president.  The  heroic  missionary 
threw  himsell  with  all  the  ardour  of  his  nature 
into  the  new  movement,  and  so  successful  were  his 
efforts,  that  in  a  few  months  he  obtained  150,000 
converts  in  Cork  alone  to  temperance  principles. 
Determined  to  diffuse  the  benefits  of  the  good 
cause  BtUl  further,  he  commenced  a  progress 
tlirough  the  west  of  Ireland,  in  which  no  was 
everywhere  followed  by  crowds,  who  pressed  for- 
ward to  take  the  vow  of  total  abstinence.  The 
|?reater  part  of  the  island  was  thus  traversed  by 
Father  Mathew,  and  he  also  visited  London  and 
other  towns  in  England.  Much  of  the  success  tiutt 
attended  his  peregrinationB,  is  doubtless  to  be 
ascribed  to  that  mysterious  sympathetic  inlluence 
by  which  whole  communities  have  often  been 
swayed.  Such  was  the  preacliing  of  Peter  the 
Hermit  in  the  middle  ages,  and  similar  effects 
have  recently  been  witnessed  in  the  'revival' 
movement  in  Britain  and  America.  It  is,  how- 
ever, greatly  to  Father  Mathew's  credit,  that  the 
habitually  impulsive  temperament  of  the  Irish 
was  thus  acted  upon  for  the  purest  and  most 
beneficial  of  purposes^their  reclamation  from  a 
vice  which  had  hitherto  constituted  with  them  a 
national  opprobrium.  It  must  also  not  be  for- 
gotten, that  the  good  priest  was  himself  a  serious 
sufferer  by  the  results  of  his  philanthropic  exer- 
tions. A  distillery  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
belonging  to  his  family,  and  firom  which  he  himself 
derived  a  large  income,  was  shut  up  in  consequence 
of  the  disuse  of  whisky  among  the  lower  orders, 
occasioned  by  his  preaching.  His  sen-ices  to  the 
cause  of  religion  and  momlity  were  at  last  recog- 
nised by  the  state,  and  a  pension  of  £300  a  year 
granted  him  from  tlie  civil  list.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  expenses  attending  his  benevolent  exer- 
tions kept  him  always  poor,  and  even  burdened 
him  witn  a  debt,  to  relieve  him  from  which  a 
subscription  was  raised.  For  some  years  previous 
to  his  death,  which  took  place  on  December  8, 
1856,  he  was  incapacitated  by  ill  health  from 
continuing  his  labours.  As  a  true  benefactor  of 
humanity.  Father  Mathew  must  ever  )>«  r^arded 
as  one  of  the  most  shining  ornaments  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 
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SkinU  Ttnchiu,  Proboi,  aod  Andronieni,  mortyn, 
SOI,  St  Ctoicaa  or  Kenny,  ibbot  in  Ireland.  599.  St 
BtbtRmrg*  or  Edilburge,  Tirgin  and  abbas,  aboot  664. 
Bk  Onminu'  or  Oomer,  oonfessor,  774. 

Bon. — Brumns  Reintiold,  utrooomer,  ISIl,  Sal/eUU, 
Thurini/ia;  Dr  Samoel  Clarke,  theological  writer  {The 
hting  and  Attribulet  of  (iod),  167.'),  Norvieh ;  James 
Barry,  historical  painter,  1741,  Cork;  Philip  Astley, 
(aiioder  of  Asllcy's  amphitheatre,  1742,  StvxaMU-under- 

/>t«i.— Louis  V.  emperor  of  Oennany,  1347  :  Ulrich 
Zwitidli,  Swiss  reformer,  killed  at  Cappcl,  1531  ;  Sir 
Thomas  Wyalt,  the  Elder,  poet  and  statesman,  1542, 
Shcrbomt  ;  Thomas  Stackhonse,  biblical  writer,  1752, 
Scnham,  Brrkthire ;  Anne,  Counl«B«  of  MaccleaSeld, 
mother  of  the  poet  Sarage,  1758,  London ;  Samuel 
Vfaitj,  mniieiaa,  1837. 

DKAXn  OF  ZWINGLI. 

Infnrior  to  Lutlicr  nnrt  CaUnn  in  point  of  genius 
Mid  inciitiil  vigour,  Ulrich  Zningli,  or  as  his  name 
U  L«tuii«'<l,  ZuingliuB,  live  grent  S«-its  reformer,  is 
bttter  flttod  oa  a  man  to  command  our  lore  and 
•rtaon.  The  purity  and  aniiublenrss  of  his  char- 
■etar  an  univereally  adniitt4>d,  whilst  the  honour 
lUiiiilMliiliiiilily  belongs  to  him  of  being  the  earliest 
al  the  ecclesiastical  reformers  of  the  sixteenth 
^tUUuj.  In  his  death,  too,  he  may  be  regarded  as 
A  tantyr  to  his  principles,  having  accompanied,  at 
IIm  dMire  of  the  council  of  Zurich,  a  body  of  troops, 
atat  dnring  a  civil  war  betireen  the  Catholic  and 
PiQtMtaot  cJintons,  to  the  relief  of  their  coimlry- 
■laa  at  Oappel,  where  an  action  ensued,  und  I  hi" 
deroted  pastor  was  struck  down  in  the  act  of 
aiieoanigtng  the  aoldicrs.  The  victory  turned 
■annst  the  Protestants,  and  Zn-ingli,  left  dying  on 
t£e  lAttle-field,  WM  run  through  by  the  swoni  of  a 
Catholic  soldier,  who  was  ignorant  fif  his  quality, 
VotdiscoviTiMl  him  to  lie  n  heretic  from  his  declining, 
by  aigns,  to  avail  himself  of  the  offer  of  u  omfeiwor, 
■D(l  recommend  his  oiml  l"  the  Virgin.  On  his  ImkIv 
Wag  fuujid  and  rMogniMxl  next  day,  a  group  of 
tftttitan  MMinhled  to  nxs  on  the  renniiiis  of  the 
HiWilMiil  pantor  of  Zaricti.  One  of  these  who  had 
Waa  Ikia  eollMBue  in  his  davs  of  Catholicism, 
liofced  IcMK  ana  earnestly  on  the  lifeless  face,  ami 
Am  ■nlii««d :  '  Whatvrcr  may  have  l<cen  thy 
tlHh,  I  ill  ■■■•  tlwa  wait  alwa^-s' sincere,  and  that 
Ikoa  la««te  tkr  coontrr.  May  Oi^l  take  thv  soul 
!•  !■•  MBtyl'  The  tsnatiol  fui?*  of  a  bigittin)  mob 
inoapahla  of   any  aooh  avncroui 


iiiia^  aad  •  patpoaal  to  Mint  tka  MNtical 
mm  iwaiTM  Willi  twrtamatinws  and  foitb- 


|«li^  tlna  BMt  n  otiMlf  d«aU^  he 
MMdiMd  tka  aga  of  fH^^wroL    Aa  an 


«f  Ik*  BoMtt  OMftoBoGbHfk,  be  bad 

d»  tnt  a  4«cMtd  taUHcr  to  the 

byhwkirtwg  dM  AactriBca  of 

"irraldogM^ 

«•  ft*  OiKi|<i<a  aa  th*  <afy 

tribwMl  bmlyiw  — ttaaa,    WUk 


the  inscription  over  the  abbey-gate,  '  Here  plenary 
remission  of  all  sins  is  obtained.'  His  convictions 
OS  to  the  errors  of  the  established  faith  gained  daily 
ground,  and  made  rapid  progress  after  his  transfer- 
ence from  Einfiiedlen  to  the  post  of  preacher  in  the 
cathedral  of  Zurich.  Here  ne  felt  himself  called 
upon,  like  Luther  in  a  similar  position,  to  denounce 
the  shameless  trafiic  in  indulgences,  which  Samson, 
a  Franciscan  friar,  was  endeavouring  to  carry  on  ia 
Zurich,  under  the  authority  of  Pojie  Leo  X.  The 
papal  emissary  was  obliged  to  quit  the  city,  and  a 
rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  holy  see 
having  thus  been  inaugurated,  Zwingli  was  not 
long  in  proceeding  to  shake  off  its  authority  alto- 
gether. In  a  work  which  he  published.  On  tk* 
Observation  of  Lent,  he  disputed  with  great  freedom 
the  obligation  of  observing  particular  days,  and 
found  himself  arraigned  in  consequence,  nt  th>; 
instance  of  the  Bishop  of  Constance,  before  the  { 
fjreat  councU  of  Zurich,  to  answer  the  charges  of 
heresy  and  innovation.  Converted,  however,  already 
by  the  preaching  of  Zwingli  to  a  participation  in 
his  sentiments,  the  decision  of  the  coimcil  was  a 
triumphant  vindication  of  the  accused,  and  what 
may  be  regarded  as  the  first  sanction  by  state 
authority  of  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  in 
Switzerland.  Shortly  afterwards  the  images  were 
removed  from  the  churches,  the  celebration  of 
mass  abolished,  and  the  practice  of  marriage  intro- 
duced among  the  clergy,  Zwingli  himscK  setting  an 
example  by  wedding,  at  the  age  of  forty,  the  widow 
of  on  eminent  magistrate,  by  whom  he  had  one  son. 

As  a  reformer,  Zwingli  is  certainly  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  originality  as  well  as  precedence.  His 
views  seem  to  have  been  matured  without  any 
assistance  from  and  coK)peration  with  others, thougn 
on  ai'ter-comporison  his  formula  of  faith  agreed  in 
nil  essentials  with  that  of  Luther,  and  was  ncurlT 
iilenticnl  with  that  of  Calvin.  AVith  the  first  of 
Ihcsti  reformers,  he  maintained  a  strenuous  contest 
on  the  subject  of  consubstantiation,  or  the  preeeaee 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  gacramenUl 
elements ;  but  on  the  occasion  of  a  disciuaiiQn 
liolncen  them  nt  Marburg,  in  1529,  the  prooeediBM 
trrminated  by  the  two  champions  signing  then 
mutual  assent  to  fourteen  articles  of  faiUi,  aad 
e:^prc».sing  a  hope  that  their  difference  regajrjiag 
the  ival  presence  would  not  interrupt  their  honaony, 
»H  coadJutoK  in  the  same  cause.  With  re^ud  to 
Calvin,  it  ought  to  be  observed  that  his  injiaeaea 
has,  in  reality,  been  very  slight  in  Switicrianl. 
where  the  relormed  Helvetic  church  was  foaadm 
l>y  Zwingli  several  yeai«  before  the  doctrines  of 
Clolvin  hod  been  heard  of  There  is,  neTcithelaai^ 
OS  altvady  remarked,  a  close  similaritr  b*t'««to 
their  tenets,  though  the  chamcteristie  ^tnae  9t 
^iredesUnation  is  leas  decidedly  e^^ccaaed  Iry 
Zwingli. 

The  amiability  of  ZwiaglTs  e»»MT^«T  vw  m>  lav 
conspicuous  than  its  intrepsdity  and  uan/^tmam^ 
In  loany  points,  be  aecma  to  baire  bacn  m  adtaaa» 
of  his  age,aa  ««  find  his  iiaiaaalirtiiML  ia  tba 
aaMmhty  of  the  eaatoa  of  ikhwaiii,  aw>a>*  AA 
pndaee  vhi^  down  to  the  pnaat  day, 
an  imfftTiMuable  a  tnit  of  tLe  Saw 
readiaeM  to  hire  tbasMiliva  as  warn 
tothaaarrifeecfaayfcaaigadiBpuC  tatlnsalvMk 
be  so  kmeecadciC  that  a  k»  ««  (■■■&  W  Iha 
«r  the  cairtaB   fatJiMiM  dl  f    i-ai 
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years.  Tlio  liberality  and  larpe-hcartednces  of  hia 
religions  views  wore  reraarkalile  for  tlie  Bixtcenth 
century.  He  maintained  that  no  person  ought  to 
be  molested  for  his  opinions,  and  ventured  even  to 
express  a  belief  in  relation  to  the  salvation  of 
heathens,  that '  all  good  men  who  have  fulfilled  the 
laws  engraven  on  their  conscience-s  whatever  age 
or  CJ^nntry  they  may  have  lived  in,  will  partake 
of  eternal  feiicity.'  One  special  position  that  the 
ecclesiastical  must  in  all  respects  be  subonlinatcd 
to  the  secular  power,  has  been  made  an  object  of 
reproach  to  him,  both  by  Catholics  and  Protestants. 
This  sentiment  contributed  perhaps  indirectly  to 
his  fate^as  it  was  in  obedience  to  tnc  orders  of  the 
Zurich  magistrates,  that  he  met  de^th  on  the  field 
of  battle,  a  circumstance  with  which  several  of  his 
enemies  have  thought  fit  to  stigmatise  his  memory. 


BPKCTBE-DOGS. 

Neither  Brand  in  his  Popular  Antiquiiia,  nor 
Sr  Walter  Scott  in  his  WUchcTafl  and  Demonolcgy, 
mentions  spectre-dogs  as  a  peculiar  class  of  appa- 
ritions, yet  they  seem  to  occupy  a  distinct  branch 
of  Enghsh  mythology.  They  are  supposed  to  exist 
in  one  form"  or  another  in  almost  every  county, 
and  few  kinds  of  superstition  have  more  strongly 
inflnenced  the  credulous  mind.  To  have  the  'bhick 
dog  on  the  back'  lias  become  a  general  phnise, 
though  perhaps  few  who  use  it  have  an  idea  of  its 
origin.  The  following  anecdotes  about  spectre-dogs 
will  illustrate  this  phrase,  and  shew  how  generally 
this  branch  of  superstition  is  received. 

According  to  popular  psychologj',  the  subject 
may  be  divided  into  three  parts :  1.  Black  dogs, 
which  are  really  fiends  that  have  assumed  (lie  form 
of  dogs  ;  2.  The  spirits  of  evil  persons,  who,  as 
part  of  their  punishment,  have  been  transformed 
into  the  appearance  of  dogs  ;  3.  Evil  spirits,  that 
to  mimic  the  sports  of  men,  or  to  hunt  their  souls, 
h«ve  assumed  the  form  and  habits  of  lioundH. 
We  will  begin  with  the  blaek-tiog  apparition. 

In  almost  every  county  there  is  a  pofiular  belief 
in  *  spectral  dog,  which,  although  slightly  varying 
in  appearance  in  different  part'i,  always  \)eaT8  tlie 
aame  general  characteristics.  It  is  described  as 
]at]^  shaggy,  and  black,  with  long  ears  and  tail. 
It  does  not  belong  to  any  species  of  living  dogs, 
but  is  severally  said  to  resemble  a  hound,  a  setter, 
a  terrier,  or  a  shepherd-dog,  though  often  larger 
than  a  NewfoundlaniL  It  bears  different  names, 
but  is  always  alike  supposed  to  be  an  evil  spirit, 
haunting  places  where  evil  deeds  have  been  done, 
or  where  some  calamity  may  be  expected.  In  the 
Isle  of  Man,  it  is  called  the  Matithe  Doog,  and, 
according  to  tradition,  was  accustomed  to  haunt 
■p..,.i  ( '..oti„_  n-iierc  it  was  seen  in  every  room,  but 
(  :  11  the  gunnl-chombcr.    Here,  as  soon  as 

c: ..ere  lighteil,  it  used  to  go  and  lie  down 

before  the  fire,  in  presence  of  the  soldiers,  who 
became  ao  accustomed  to  its  appearance,  that  they 
lost  mnch  of  the  awe  which  they  fint  felt  at  il« 
presence.  But  knowing  its  malicious  character, 
they  never  ventured  to  molest  it,  till  one  of  them, 
in  a  drunken  fit,  swore  that  '  he  would  try  whether 
it  were  dog  or  devil  I'  He  mode  his  trial,  and  was 
instantly  sobered,  but  rendered  speechless.  He 
liTc<l  only  three  days  afterwards,  and  then  '  died 
in  agonies  more  than  is  common  in  a  natural 
death.'    'I  heard  thia  attested,'  oa^r*  Ur  Waldroa, 


'  by  several,  but  especially  1>y  an  old  soldier,  who 
assured  me  he  had  seen  it  oftener  than  he  had 
then  haira  on  hia  head.'  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his 
Lay  of  tht  Latt  MimtreL,  thus  alludes  to  this 
tradition : 

'  For  he  was  speechless,  ghastly,  wan, 
Like  him,  of  whom  the  story  ran, 
Who  spoke  the  spectre-bound  in  Man.' 

A  similar  story  is  relate<l  of  a  man  who  lived  at 
a  village  near  Aylesbury,  in  Buckinghamshire. 
Tliis  man  was  accustomeil  to  go  every  nioniing  and 
night  to  milk  his  cows  in  a  neld,  which  was  some 
distance  from  the  village.  To  shorten  liis  wolk,  ho 
often  crossed  over  a  neighbour's  field,  and  passed 
through  a  gap  in  the  hedge  ;  but  one  night,  on 
approaching  the  gao,  ho  found  it  occupied  by  a 
large,  black,  fierce-looking  dog.  Ho  paused  to 
examine  the  animal,  and  as  he  looked  at  him,  his 
fiery  eyes  grew  larger  and  fiercer,  and  he  had 
altogether  such  a  fiend-like  and  '  unkid '  appear- 
ance, that  he  doubted  whether  he  were  '  a  dog  or 
the  bad  spirit'  Whichever  ho  was,  he  thought 
he  would  be  no  ]>lea.<!ant  antagonist  to  encounter. 
So  he  turned  aside,  and  passed  through  a  gate  at 
the  end  of  the  field.  Night  after  night,  he  foimd 
the  same  dog  in  the  gap,  and  turned  aside  in 
the  same  manner.  One  night,  having  fallen  in 
with  a  companion,  he  returned  homeward  with 
him  acro.ss  his  neighbour's  field,  being  detennined, 
if  he  found  the  dog  in  the  gap,  to  make  an  att-'ick 
ujwn  him,  and  drive  him  away.     On  reaching  the 

flip,  there  stood  the  dog  looking  even  fiercer  and 
igger  than  ever.  But  the  milkman,  wishing  to 
appear  valiant  before  his  coin{ianion,  put  down  hia 
milk-pails,  which  \vere  suspende<l  from  a  yoke 
acroi's  his  shoulders,  and  attempting  to  speak  very 
bravely,  though  trembling  aU  over,  he  exclaimetl : 
'  Now,  you  black  fiend,  I 'II  try  what  ye  're  mode 
of!'  He  raised  his  yoke  in  both  his  hands,  and 
struck  at  the  dog  with  all  his  might.  The  dog 
vanished,  and  the  milkman  fell  senseless  to  the 
ground.  He  was  carried  home  alive,  but  remained 
speechless  and  paralytic  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

A  certain  spot  near  the  writer's  residence  is  said 
to  be  haunted  at  midnight  by  '  the  black  dog.' 
Once,  at  the  awful  hour  of  midnight,  he  hap- 
pened to  pass  the  dreaded  spot,  and,  sure  enough, 
he  met  the  black-dog  apparition.  It  was  a  light 
summer's  night,  and  as  ho  approached  the  awful 
apparition,  he  soon  saw  it  was  far  too  substantial 
'  to  try  what  it  was  mode  of.'  He  knew  it  to  be  a 
fine  block  dog,  half  Newfoundland  and  retriever, 
Wlonging  to  a  gamekeeper,  who,  doubtless,  was  near 
at  hand  watching  his  master's  preserves.  It  is 
no  uncommon  manoeuvre  for  poachers  and  such 
characters  to  give  certain  spots  the  reputation  of 
being  haunted. 

In  the  adjoining  county  of  Hertford,  the  tame 
superstition  prevails,  and  the  black -dog  apparition 
is  still  a  ilreaded  hogie.  Within  the  parish  of 
Tring,  but  about  three  miles  from  the  Iowa,  a  poor 
old  woman  was,  in  1751,  drowned  for  suspected 
witchcraft.  A  chimney-sweep,  who  was  the  prin- 
cipal perpetrator  of  this  atrocious  deed,  was  hanged 
and  gibbeted  near  the  place  where  the  murder  was 
effected.  While  the  gibbet  stood,  and  long  after  it 
had  disappeared,  the  spot  was  haunted  by  a  black 
dog.  The  writer  was  told  by  the  village  school- 
master, who  hod  bean  'abroad,'  that  be  himtelf 
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zn.  the  chiamej-corner,  a 
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-ir.     T-iLf  i'  c  :2  ill  es^iitials  resemble 

^r"^:--:;     i^-.jiij    i-fsoiibeA      For    many 

-i;.  i=_  -'■•r.-'-'\  ij  mrsteiious  visitor, 

.    -J  y  :ia  iirT.-?r.  cast  a  cloom  over 

iLj  --    T-nssE.    A:  ■.•;n;;th,  as  he  receiv«l 

r  :^    iji     s:=iTazi;:u    and    became 

.  ~    ij   irrisirL:i:e.  h*  K?'^in  to  look 

:   li   :  ^s  jjn^-'  ;ir-;'.r.    His  aeii^hboun, 

■.-.~    a-— -->ri  z.:^.  ::    irlre  av;ir  the 


:  Tr-rr.    t^- 


r     .-  ;. .    ~   i  "~.^.  --i  -■    i--.z.:z  s>i~  ;::t  :•;  oa  hi3 

.^-    :  -  ...  -  .:.  ■ :—.  -ir-.^.-.:  t!:-  jvi-ir.  '-r  r^*:i*i  with 

•I     .       .           _  -  :       v_-.4   ':_;   zL--Z:~.Li    ::z:.'izl.—     !.!■»  dogi 

.    .      -..•■:  -    -  -.    -r.ji  :.-?    -■•'=u.r.  •f^rin^  n-.iii  :tj  Pf-sl.  and 

-..:    :-  •:...-''.  :".;_. -v.-!  ".j  ;he  iii^ir-i:-!'!  iiraier. 

-   X :•■  ■■:■  :  .:  i-:  Ji:-  in  i::::'at  the  :cj  ::'  -_!•»  iiaae, 

-.■?  .:: :     i.-:  li  ill.-  :'ir::i-rr  entere<l  the*so— -f  r-i:i2.  he 

.        -  <.v  -.  -yrj:^  ir.zi  :ie  fl.wr,  and  di3aj.:«f:'_r  ■"J;r-;asA 

.  ••   ..   -^  ■  ;  •  ;■:  .!-"_■     Enr.i^  a:  being  thus  foiff  i.  i>;  ariok 

-   .       :  ( -.J:  i;- ptkirtii'.viling  where  the  dic  ijii  Tosse*! 

.-....:     .    7  •.!■-  ^L-.  Iz-i  -irwn  fell  a  small  old-fa.'i;.z»!'l  ":ox, 

^            .    .:   .  •!  :..j.   .■::  ctiEj  opened,  wan  found   t:   :■  ctoin  a 

•>.  '..ir^.'  iurj  iz  jT-ui  and  silver  coins  of  »~  i.-'.--s  L"* 

■    .-.  r.  ^.  :^?_    Ti?  <.".'."C  was  never  more  seen  w::i_:i  i.ors, 

'■-.>:•         -.  ■.■;.:  V  :~#  prssea:  Jay  continues  at  r-  =--  •''•■;  to 

^.—  ■   ><  '.'\::~:  .\  linf  whioh  leads  to  this  house.  ii.'i  Vii:h 

>  ■■  I*  ■  v^  Cv-m-'  :he  name  of  'Dog  Lane.'  v'zil-i  a 

•  v^  ••  •.  ■•    .•■  j"..-.'.".  lu."::  "ry  th^  rcadsiJe  still  invites  tht  caff i=g 

•    •   •  ,  ••  -v^-i  ..•  ■>--•.;■  .:-,T  ry  :'::■?  ■:=:inou3  si^.Ti  of  'the  Bhci  I>;-^' 

^.•..•••. '■ r  y.  r^-iyc-i  1- i".  bis  spectril  frL,-htf-.ilaes5.    Sc  Li:e 

■    »■  ~-  ■         ;•••.•*  -s  :>.•  y;,ir  1?^"?,  a  re^pecuO'leintelii^nt  w.-niia 

»  ,  •,            ■     •:•'•.   "v  :  •■  i  ;lvi'  wrir^'r  :ha:  she  hs-rself  had  seen  the  d-.v- 

.      -1  ••.  •  ••      < ,-.:  ■.•■,  ,'■■#;.    ■ -Vs  I  was  rerarr.in^  to  Lyme,'  said  she, 

■  -.       •■.  '.'••■.■v'.    *  ■  ■■•,•  -■_;"•.:  ^■.;h  ~y  hu5:.inU  down  D->^  Lane,  as 

...    ..i>; .    •>     X     .     •<  ■«■,■  r-.-K >..■■■.  .'.rvu:  :!:■>  EiMile  i>f  it.  I  S.1W  an  animal 

.    I   -v^    ■  •».<.■•;  !■>-.;:>.' jL.-;  .-fi  i.-c=:rei=.:us.   -  What 's  that  i" 

.     V  ,;v     ',.  ■,  <.-.  i  :■  :v.y  z-srvizi    "Wha:  i"  said  he.  "I  see 

.>.,»-.»••.    ■»  .■^•.•s  ■•,■:■•.■-,.:'"     1  wij  so  irichten^.i  I  could  say  no  more 

■•'.■.    V    X<  ••••.•.•  :'•.•  .■■.■•,-.  :.T  :>.;  ar-im-il  was  within  two  or  t&iee  yards 

.,■ ;.                 'o  ••;vi-;-T  ,",  v.*.  .■.■.•..■.■.•..'.■,  SevV=;*  as  larje  .13  a  youn^  call",  but 

v:    t .  •     •vi—A-i-.-*  ■'    •.  :!■.;•  .sy-,v.v-ti;e  of  a  Ibck  sliag-^  d>>^  with 

■«i:i;.  v   I    »•  '•   «  >~\\  .•?  t'.-Tv  .-v. •*.•.-.«  ".lij  tie  descrit'iion  I  had  heard  of 

^iv:' i.i,  ;>■..  ,  ..•    ■' •  ■* '  ■■•  •■•.•  "V1.-..--V  .i.-«;.~_  He  passed  Close  by  me,  and  niiulo 

,  Jkvstjsui  «\» •■  '••>•■  ■•'•>.»'»  .'■  v.;;'',  :"•.•  .I'.r  ,v',.i  jci  d.in£  as  he  pa-^se-l  alonjr.    Though 

I «  m.'io  »S.t.i.'»  •                                    ,  '.  »-i*  atrvii  to  swak.  I  could  not  help  turning 

.  iu  lVi'.»';«;i':»\  '"»»  «  I'l-v;*  <:.Ty  '  r.-"-.,;  :.•  '..v£  aSer  him.  and  I  saw  him  growing 

\h,\i,>  »,»ii''>o    i;'!\»!<:'.o!><.      V'.v-.:  "a  V- ;;c.T  a:-..;  bi,5?fr  ashe  went  alon^.  till  he  was  aa 

iv'Mu    •i.m.ii  »  n'.mVoi'.v,  »■■••'.•.  "•■.»'•.  as  tl\?  trsv:*  Vy  the  iwulside,  and  then  seeming 

,kti  \>l    ♦u  .'Id  iii.»!ivo:«  C.'.jt.  »•»*  '..-"jwvV.  i'iV  a  larce  cloud,  he  viinished  in  the  air. 

lKh  iiaiti-Muoiiv.t>>  »•«■«,  0M.vv;  '.>o  A*  f«.v-,".  a*  I  could  speak.  I  asked  my  husband  to 

r^'MVH  will  \Ai*mv4-     l"'***  v.'.'.'.iv;-iwi!>  "ow  '..v<,  a:  hi*  watch,  and  it  was  then  five  minutes 

(Sm>  <»WW*»«>  •»»»'  *'*'  ^**  ^^*  »•«^^'•■^'•■.^•»•:•^  •.■,;<:  Twv'.v?.     Mr  husKind  said  he  saw  nothing 

tmtt  v«»  l**"*  «»'i'»""  »h«'  !»'\v  *'!d  i«.'::.'VAv  ;•  ■:  a  va-.var  or  iv\;  coming  up  fwm  the  sea.'    A 

VkilK  !»  ttN»'*i  »'•'' »'"  ^^'^  •*  ■">''■  '•'•■•■••>>'•  '••■■•■  «'-'''^"  >'•'  '"-*  '^-"'^  shtfws  how  even  a  sensible  person 

4tiuuvi\>      Maiv«   >\\n^  .v;x*.  w-iou  '.>..'  v.'..;>   '.wvvao  the  victim  of  self-delusion  ;  for  in 

\it  Vw  th«u««\  *•  h>«  cutivm  «**  *".»"■•  a'.',"vr.wt:cal  matters  this  woman  wa«  remarkably 

Ik  »«V  M>«v*»  tt«v»l  U'  »«'ii^'  !!'••"'»•'.(  »•:«  !  »,''.vVv.>.ittvW.  intellip.'nt.  and  judicious  ;  and  well 

I  «\l«vat«.\l  for  a  person  of  her  calling— that  of  sick- 

*  ftttn  iltil  tf-WTffi                           '  nucwi  tho  duti««  of  which  she  discharged  in  the 
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■writer's  house  for  several  weeks  to  his  fullest 
saturaction,  shewing  no  symptoms  of  nervousness 
or  timiJity. 

The  foregoing  examples  belong  to  the  class  of 
fiends  who  have  assumed  the  appearance  of  do^ 
We  will  now  give  a  few  instances  of  human  spirits 
that,  as  a  punislmient,  have  been  transformed  into 
similar  apparitions. 

Lady  Howard,  a  Devonshire  notable  of  the  time 
of  James  I.,  was  remarkable  for  her  beauty,  her 
wcAlth,  her  talents,  and  accomplishments.  But 
■he  had  many  bad  qualities.  Amongst  others,  she 
was  unnaturally  cruel  to  her  only  daughter,  and 
had  a  sad  knack  of  getting  rid  of  her  husbands, 
having  been  miirried  no  less  than  four  times.  At 
last  she  died  herself,  and,  for  her  misdemeanours 
while  livingi  her  spirit  was  transformed  into  a 
hoiiud,  and  compelled  to  run  every  ni(;ht,  between 
midnight  and  cock-crowing,  from  the  gateway  of 
Fiti-ford,  her  former  residence,  to  Oakhampton 
Pork,  and  bring  back  to  the  place  from  whence;  she 
Btarted,  a  single  blade  of  grass  in  her  mouth  ;  and 
this  penance  she  is  doomed  to  continue  till  every 
blade  of  grasg  is  removed  from  the  park,  which  she 
will  not  be  able  to  effect  till  the  end  of  the  world. 
How  these  particulars  were  communicated  to  our 
fellow-living  mortals  we  are  not  informed,  and  we 
dare  not  venture  a  conjecture.  Our  rustic  psycho- 
loeista  have  been  rather  more  explicit  m  the 
following  story  : 

There  once  lived  in  the  hamlet  of  Dean  Combe, 
Devon,  a  weaver  of  great  fiune  and  skill.  After 
long  prosperity  he  died  and  was  buried.  But  the 
next  day  he  appeared  sitting  at  the  loom  in  Ida 
chamber,  working  as  diligently  as  when  he  was 
•live.  His  sons  applied  to  the  vicar,  who  accord- 
ingly went  to  the  loot  of  the  stairs,  and  heard  the 
noise  of  the  weaver's  shuttle  in  the  room  above. 
'  Knowles,'  ho  cried,  '  come  down  ;  this  is  no  place 
for  thee.'  '  I  will,'  replied  the  weaver,  '  as  soon  as 
I  have  worked  out  my  quill'  (the  quill  is  the 
ehuttle  full  of  wool).  '  Nay,'  said  the  vicar, '  thou 
hASt  been  long  enough  at  thy  work  ;  como  down 
at  once.'  So  when  the  spirit  came  down,  the  vicar 
took  a  handful  of  earth  from  the  churchyard,  and 
threw  it  in  its  face.  And  in  a  moment  it  became 
a  black  hound.  '  Follow  me,'  said  the  vicar,  and  it 
followe<l  him  to  the  gate  of  the  wood.  And  when 
they  carae  there,  '  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  trees  in 
the  wood  were  coming  together,  so  great  was  the 
wind.'  Then  the  vicar  took  a  nutshm  with  a  hole 
in  it,  and  led  the  hound  to  the  pool  below  the 
watcr-falL  ''Take  this  shell,'  said  ne,  'and  when 
thou  shall  have  dipped  out  the  pool  with  it,  thou 
niaycEt  rest — not  before  ! '  And  at  mid-day  and  at 
midniKht,  the  hound  may  still  l)e  seen  at  its  work.* 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  industrious 
WMver  was  consigned  to  such  a  hopeless  doom. 
Sfjuiy  spectral  dogs,  believed  to  be  the  souls  of 
wicked  persons,  arc  said  to  haunt  the  sides  of 
river*  and  pools,  and  sometimes  their  yelping  is 
CO  drpofiful,   that  all   who  hear  them  lose  their 

•eniet.t 

Besides  nich  apparitions  of  solitary  dog«,  whole 
packs  of  RTM'clrnl  Uouiid*  arc  said  to  bo  occasionally 
heard  anil  Been  in  full  cry  in  various  parts  of 
England  oud  Wales,  but  cliielly  in  mountainous 
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districts^  They  are  everywhere  described  much  in 
the  same  way,  but  with  different  names.  In  the 
north,  they  are  called  'Gabriel's  Hounds;'  in 
Devon,  the  '  Wisk,'  '  Yesk,'  or  '  Heath  Hounds  ;'  in 
Wales,  'Cron  Annwn,'  or  'Own  Wybir;'  and  in 
Cornwall,  the  '  Devil  and  his  Daudy-tlogs.'  But 
few  have  ever  imagined  that  they  have  seen  these 
hounds,  though  popular  superstition  has  described 
them  as  black,  with  fiery  eyes  and  teeth,  and 
sprinkled  all  over  with  blood.  Generally,  they 
are  only  heanl,  and  seem  to  be  passing  swiftly 
along  in  the  air,  as  if  in  hot  pursuit  of  their  prev  i 
and,  though  not  very  high  up,  yet  they  cannot  be 
seen,  because  they  generally  choose  cloudy  nights. 
Their  yelping  is  said  to  be  sometimes  as  loud  as 
the  note  of  a  blood-hniind,  but  sharper  and  more 
terrific.  Why  they  have  an^-wliere  received  the 
name  of  Gabriel's  hounds,  appears  unaccoiutable, 
for  they  are  always  supposed  to  be  evil  spirits 
hunting  the  souls  of  the  dead,  or,  by  their  diabolical 
yelping,  to  betoken  the  speedy  death  of  some 
person.  Thus,  Mr  Holland,  of  SihclTield,  describes 
in  the  follon-ing  sonnet  the  superstition  as  held  in 
Yorkshire — 

'  Oft  have  I  heard  my  honoured  mother  say 
How  she  bath  listened  to  the  Gabriel  Hounds  ; 
Thnse  strange  unearthly  and  mysterious  sounds 
Which  on  the  ear  through  murkiest  darkiieas  fell ; 
And  huw,  entranced  by  superstitious  B|iell, 
ITio  trembling  villager  not  seldom  heard. 
In  the  quaint  notes  uf  the  nocturnal  bird 
Of  death  premonished,  some  sick  neighbour's  knell. 
I,  too,  remember  once,  at  midnight  dark, 
How  these  sky-yelpers  8t.irtlcd  me,  and  stirred 
My  fancy  so,  1  could  have  then  averred 
A  mimic  pack  of  beagles  low  did  bark  I 
Nor  wondered  I  that  nistic  fear  should  trace 
A  spectral  hontsman  doomed  to  that  long  moonless 
chase.' 

Wordsworth,  alluding  to  another  form  of  this 
superstition,  similar  to  the  German  story  of  the 
Wild  Huntsman,  thus  writes  : 

"  He  oftentimes  will  start, 
For,  overhead,  are  swouping  (iabriel's  Hounds, 

Doomed,  with  their  impious  lord,  the  Hying  hart, 
To  chase  for  ever  through  aUrial  grounds.' 

Many  wild  and  amusing  stories  are  told  respecting 
tlic.se  aerial  hounds  ;  especially  in  the  secluded 
ilistricts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  Tlie  following  is 
a  specimen.  A  herdsman  was  journeying  bom»- 
wartl  across  the  moors  of  Cornwall  one  windy 
night,  when  ho  heard  at  a  distance  the  baying  of 
hounds,  which  he  was  not  long  in  recognising  to 
be  the  dismal  yelp  of  the  Devil's  Dandy-Sogs.  He 
was  three  or  four  miles  distant  from  bis  home  ; 
and,  much  terrified,  he  hurried  onwnnl  as  fast  as 
the  treacherous  nature  of  the  soil  and  unccrtiinty 
of  the  path  would  allow  ;  but  the  melancholy 
yelping  of  tlie  hounds  and  the  tjcndi»h  shout  of 
the  hunter  come  nearer  and  nearer.  After  a  long 
run,  they  appeared  so  close  u])ou  him.  that  he 
cduld  not  help  turning  round  to  look  at  them.  He 
was  horror-struck,  for  he  could  distinctly  see  the 
hunter  and  liis  dug:<.  The  huntsman  was  terrible 
to  behold.  Ho  was  black,  had  large  fiery  eyw, 
horns,  a  tail,  and  airried  in  his  clnn-y-hand  a  long 
hunting-pole.  Tlie  dogs,  a  numerous  pack,  black- 
ened the  ground  as  far  as  it  could  be  seen  ;  each 
snorting  fire,  and  yelping  in  the  moat  frightful 
lone.      What  was  the  poor   rustic  to  do?     Nu 
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cottage  was  noar  ;  no  rock,  no  tree  to  eheltor  him 
— nothing  renioined  but  to  abandon  liimself  to  the 
fury  of  these  hell-hounds.  Suddenly,  a  Impjiy 
thought  fliwhcd  into  liis  mind.  He  had  been  told 
that  no  evil  spirit  can  resist  the  power  of  prayer. 
He  fell  on  his  knees,  and  at  the  tirst  holy  worda  he 
uttered,  the  hounds  stood  still,  but  yelped  more 
dismally  than  ever;  and  the  huntsman  shouted, 
'Bo  Shrove  !'  which  '  means,'  says  the  narrator, '  in 
the  old  language,  Tlu  boy  prays!'  The  black  hunts- 
man then  drew  off  his  dandy-dogs,  and  the  poor 
herdsman  hastened  home  as  fast  as  his  trembling 
&ame  permitted.' 

This,  and  fimilnr  stories,  strikingly  illu-otrate  the 
creative  power  of  the  imagination  when  excited  by 
fear.  The  herdsman's  vision  existed  only  in  his 
own  mind,  induced  by  the  terrifying  sound,  which, 
although  adapted  by  liis  imagination  to  his  previous 
concejitions  of  the  dandy-<logs,  was  a  reality.  For 
it  has  been  fully  and  satisfactorily  ascertained 
that  the  goblin-hounds,  which  have  originated 
Buch  fanciful  legends  in  almost  every  county,  arc 
mejidy  flocks  of  wild-geese,  or  other  htrge  migra- 
tory birds-t 


HARIIY    nOWE. 

In  the  earlier  half  of  October  1800,  there  died  in 
the  jraor-house  of  York  one  Hurry  Rowe,  a  well- 
known  character  in  his  locality,  who  made  a  good 
deal  of  noise  in  the  world  while  he  lived,  and 
caused  considerable  speculation  among  Shakopcarian 
commentators   ofter  his  death.      For  Hany  had 
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many  years  held  the  diftinguished  post  of  tnmipet- 
mi^or  to  the  high-sherilfs  of  Yurksbire,  and  was 
also  the  reputed  author  of  an  ably-commentated 
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edition  of  Macbeth,  and  a  musical  farce,  entitled 
No  Cure,  no  Pay,  a  trencliant  satire  on  quack- 
doctors,  and  the  shamefiil  facility  with  which 
medical  diplomas  and  degrees  were  then  obtained 
by  illiterate  adventurers.  Rowe  was  bom  at  York 
in  1726.  He  served  as  tnmipeter,  in  the  Duke  of 
Kingston's  regiment  of  light  horse,  at  the  battle  of 
Ciilloden  ;  and,  after  he  retired  from  the  army, 
attended,  in  the  same  capacity,  the  sheriffs  and 
judges  at  York  assizes  for  nearly  half  a  centiirv. 
Rowe  was  also  the  master  of  a  puppet-show,  anti, 
for  many  successive  years,  ho  opened  liis  little 
theatre  at  York  during  the  winter  months,  making 
a  regular  circuit  to  various  parts  of  the  country  in 
the  aimimer  season.  By  these  means  he  long  sup- 
ported his  poor  and  aged  parents  never  nUowing 
them  to  receive  any  other  aid  than  that  amply 
provided  for  them  by  his  ovra  exertions.  In  lus 
own  case  he  was  less  fortunate.  When  overtaken 
by  age  and  poverty,  Rowe  was  forced  to  seek  an 
asylum  in  the  poor-house,  where  he  died. 

The  puppet-showman  had  a  rough,  ready,  caustic 
wit,  with  which  ho  interlarded  the  speeches  of  his 
wooden  comedians,  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
audience.  And  so,  many  actually  thought  that  the 
edition  of  Macbeth,  bearing  Rowe's  name  on  the 
title-page,  was  really  written  by  him,  to  the  great 
my.stification  of  later  commentators.  In  the  preface, 
Harry  is  made  to  say  :  '  I  am  the  master  of  a 
puppet-show,  and  as,  from  the  nature  of  my  em- 
ployment, I  am  obliged  to  have  a  few  stock-pl.'XTS 
ready  for  representation  whenever  I  am  accidentally 
\'isited  by  a  select  party  of  liuiies  and  gentlemen, 
I  have  added  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth  to  my 
green-room  collection.  The  alterations  that  I  have 
made  in  this  play  ore  warranted,  from  a  careful 
perusal  of  a  very  old  manuscript  in  the  possession 
of  my  prompter,  one  of  whose  ancestors,  by  the 
mother's  side,  was  rush-spreader  and  candle-snuffer 
at  the  Globe  playhouse,  as  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing memorandiun  on  a  blank-page  of  the  manu- 
script :  "  This  dav,  March  the  lourth,  received  the 
sum  of  seven  sliillings  and  fourpcnce,  for  six 
bundles  of  nishcs,  and  two  pair  of  candle-snuffers."' 

Tlic  work  cleverly  satirises  Johnson's,  Steevens's, 
and  Malone's  editions  of  Shakspeare,  and  was 
wTitt<?n,  as  well  as  No  Cure,  no  Pay,  by  Dr  Andrew 
Hunter  of  York,  a  skilful  physician  and  able  man 
of  letters.  The  profits  were  given  to  Rowe,  to 
support  him  in  a  long  and  painful  illness  ;  and, 
when  unable  to  manage  his  wooden  company,  the 
old  trumpet-major  sold  the  works  of  the  chantable 
but  satirical  physician,  in  all  parts  of  the  city  of 
York,  as  his  own  composition. 
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1850,  Liibon  ;  Robert  SlopbenMn.  engineer,  1858 
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DISCOVERY   OF  AMERICA. 

On  12lh  October  1492,  Columbu*  with  his  fol- 
lowers landed  on  Guanahani  or  Siin  Salvador,  one 
of  the  Bahama  Isles,  and  planted  there  the  cross  in 
token  of  gratitude  to  the  Divine  mercy,  which, 
lifter  guiding  him  sjifely  through  a  perilous  voyage, 
had  at  last,  in  the  discovery  of  a  wcstcni  world, 
crow-ned  Avith  success  the  darling  aspiration  of  his 
life.  Land  had  already  been  descried  on  the 
previous  evening,  but  it  was  not  till  the  ensuing 
morning  that  the  intrepid  admiral  beheld  the  liat 
and  densely- wooded  shores  gleaming  beneath  the 
rays  of  an  autumn  sun,  and  by  actuSly  setting  his 
foot  on  them,  realised  the  fulfilment  ol'^his  hopcH. 

It  is  now  wcU  known  that  although  Columbus 
was  unquestionably  the  first  to  proclaim  to  the 
■world  at  lai^e  the  existence  of  a  new  and  vast 
region  in  the  direction  of  the  setting  sun,  he  cannot 
literally  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  European 
discoverer  of  America.  The  ancient  Scandinavians 
or  Norsemen,  so  renowned  for  their  maritime 
enterprise,  had,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Ilth 
centiuy,  not  only  settled  colonies  in  Greenland,  but 
explored  the  wtiole  cast  coast  of  America  as  far 
■outh  as  lat.  41°  SCK  N.,  and  there,  near  New 
Bedford,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  they  planted 
a  colony.  An  intercourse  by  way  of  Greenland 
and  Iceland  subsisted  between  this  settlement  and 
Korway  down  to  the  fourteenth  century.  There  is 
also  satisfactory  evidence  for  lielieving,  that  in  the 
twelfth  century  the  celebrated  Welsh  prince,  Madoc, 
having  sailed  from  liis  native  country  with  a  small 
licet,  landed  and  founded  a  colony  on  the  coast  of 
Virginia.  But  to  Columbus  stUl  belongs  the  merit 
of  having  pliilosophicallv  reasoned  out  the  existence 
of  B  New  Worlcl,  and  W  practically  ascertaining 
the  truth  of  his  propositions,  of  inaugurating  that 
connection  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Hemispheres  which  has  eflceted  so  remarkable  a 
revolution  in  the  world's  liistory.  It  is  a  little 
curious,  indeed,  that  the  belief  wliich  Columbus 
entertained,  ot  first,  as  to  the  land  discovered  by 
him  being  part  of  I)idia  or  China,  was  ailhered  to 
by  him  to  the  last,  and  lie  died  in  the  iilcn  that 
Oul>a  formed  a  portion  of  the  mainland  of  India. 
Tliis  notion  so  pertinaciously  clung  to,  both  by  the 
Cn-nt  Genoese  and  Europe  in  general,  was  disjjelled 
bv  IJjJboa's  expedition,  in  1513,  across  the  Isthmus 
Ot  Daricn,  ami  discovery  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  ; 
whilst  a  few  years  later,  the  real  position  of  these 
COttntries  with  respect  to  America  was  demonstrated 
by  the  expedition  of  Fernando  Magalhaens,  whose 
untimely  death,  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  deprived 
him  of  tiip.  hcmour  of  being  the  first  circumnavigator 
of  the  globe. 

Much  obloquy  has  been  thrown  on  Amerigo 
Vespucci,  the  Florentine  navigator,  for  depriving 
Columbus  of  the  honour  of  giving  Ids  name  to  the 
New  World.  How  the  denuminatiou  of  America 
■rase  from  Vespucci's  Christian  name,  has  never 
y.  -  •  ''ictorily  explained,  but  it  ajipears  to  be 
1  ascertained    that    he    him.'^lf    is    in 

li  ,  .  .  jjonaible  for  the  circum.stance.  Vespucci, 
wli'j  ^\i^<  :i  man  of  considerable  altiinments,  wrote 
an  n',  .Hint  of  his  American  Vov.iges,  which  was 
ti.iiii<|jit<'d  into  (German,  and  obtained  an  immense 
popularity  with  that  nation.  It  has  been  couicc- 
tvnd  that  the  name  of  America  was  first  appued 


in  Germany  to  the  New  World,  and  from  thence 
was  atloptcil  by  the  other  countries  of  Europe. 


THE  '  curiosities'  OF   MANCHESTER   COLLEGE. 

On  12th  October  1653,  died  at  Qayton  Hall,  near 
Manchester,  Humphrey  Chetham,  who  bequeathed 
the  large  fortune  which,  though  a  gentleman  by 
birth,  he  had  made  in  trade,  for  the  puqwso  of 
establishing  a  school  for  the  education  of  forty  poor 
children  of  Manchester,  and  also  of  founding  a 
public  library,  which  till  recently  was  almost 
the  only  institution  of  the  kind  in  Britain.  The 
'  college '  03  the  scholastic  establishment  and  library 
are  termed,  was  originally  a  religious  foundation, 
but  the  biuldinzB  were  in  the  sixteenth  century 
sold  to  the  Derby  family,  from  whom  they  were 
purchased  shortly  after  the  death  of  Mr  Chetham, 
by  the  trustees  of  the  latter.  The  boys  are  boarded, 
clothed,  and  educated  from  about  the  age  of  six 
to  fourteen,  after  which  they  are  Ixiund  apprentices 
to  some  trade.  Both  in  a  philanthropic  and  auti- 
qiiorion  point  of  view,  the  college  forms  one  of  the 
most  interesting  public  buildings  in  Manchester, 
contrasting  so  markedly,  as  it  does,  in  its  traditions 
of  ancient  times,  with  the  bustle  of  factory-life  and 
the  din  of  mills  and  machinery.  No  part  of  the 
structure  strikes  the  visitor  more  forcibly  in  this 
respect  tlian  the  libraiy,  which  is  open  daily  to 
the  public,  with  an  unlimited  right  to  every  one, 
whether  a  resident  in  the  town  or  a  stranger,  of 
reading,  within  a  room  set  apart  for  the  pun>o3e, 
any  book  in  the  collection.  The  only  condition 
demanded  is,  that  the  reader  shall  enter  in  a  book 
his  name  and  address.  The  reading-room  is  an 
antique  apartment,  wainscoted  with  oak,  and 
a<lorned  with  portraits  of  Humphrey  Chetham, 
the  founder,  Luther,  and  other  celebrities,  and 
presenting  altogether  sucli  a  quaint  and  secluded 
appearance,  that  it  is  dilficult  for  the  visitor  to 
rii.ilise  the  fact  of  his  being  near  the  centre  of  such 
a  busy  nineteenth-century  city  as  Manchester. 

Till  within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  an  odd 
collection  of  what  were  termed  '  curiosities '  used 
to  be  exhibited  in  the  library  gallery  attached  to 
the  college.  The  vbitors  were,  for  the  most  part, 
people  from  the  countrj',  who  flocked  thither  to  see 
the  wonders  of  the  place.  A  small  fee  for  admis- 
sion was  charged,  the  duties  of  exhibitor  being 
assumed  by  the  college-boys  in  rotation,  and 
certainly  to  a  stranger  the  show-boy  was  the  greatest 
curiosity  there.  With  a  loud,  shrill  voice,  in  the 
brood  Lancashire  dialect,  and  n  tone  of  wearisome 
monotony,  the  boy,  with  or  without  a  long  wand, 
thus  direclc<l  attention  to  the  objects  cxbibitwl : 
'  That 's  th'  skeleton  of  a  mon ;  th.it  s  a  globe  ;  that's 
a  talliscope  ;  that 's  a  snake  ;  over  th'  snake's  back's 
two  watch-bills;  them's  four  ancient  swooarde  : 
that  wi'  n  whoite  haft  onst  belonged  to  General 
Wiilfc  ;  that 's  tli'  whip  that  th'  snake  was  kilt  wi' ; 
that  topmost 'b  a  crocodoile  ;  that  bottomoat'a  a 
h  alligator  ;  that  boot  wonst  belonged  to  Queen 
KUxitbeth  ;  that 's  a  Hindian  pouch ;  that 's  a 
ancient  stiletto;  that's  part  o'  Humphrey  Clieet- 
ham's  armour ;  that  wi'  th'  white  feeaoe  is  a 
munkcy  ;  under  th'  munkey '><  a  green  lizard  ;  side 
o'  th'  munkcy 's  a  porpus's  skull  ;  under  the  }>or{)ua'i 
skull 's  a  halligator  ;  under  th'  hulligntor's  a  turtle ; 
them  bows  an'  arrows  belonged  to  Ui'  Injyana ; 
tlut  'a  a  porpiu'i  head ;  them  there '»  Tarious  lunda  O 
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ftdJers,  worunis,  Bmikea,  fishca,  nnd  venienoua  cree- 
turs  ;  that  albine  piece  was  lukken  from  th'  doead 
body  of  a  Frenchmoii,  that  was  killed  at  th'  battle 
o'  Waterloo,  that  was  fowt  i'  th'  year  erteen  hun- 
dert  an'  fifteen  ;  them  'a  a  pair  o'  eagle's  clawa  ; 
that  arrow  belonged  to  one  o  th'  leriona  that  fowt 
under  th'  Duke  o'  Richinunt  at  th  battle  o'  Bos- 
worth  Field,  i'  th'  year  1486,  when  King  Richurt 
th'  Third,  king  of  Englund,  was  slain  ;  them  arrows 
wonsl  belonged  to  Robin  Hood  ;  that  'b  a  searhen  ; 
that 's  a  sea-weed ;  that 's  a  imicom  fish  ;  that 's 
part  of  a  Hindian's  skull ;  tliat  's  th'  top  on  it ; 
that's  Oliver  Crummcll's  stone  and  tankard ;  that's 
part  on  a  loadstone  ;  them  two  pieces  o'  wood  was 
almanccks  afoare  printiu'  was  fun'  out ;  tliat  's  a 
hairy  mon  ;  under  th'  hairy  mon  's  a  spakinn- 
trumpet ;  side  o'  th'  Bpaking-trunipet  's  a  shark  b 
jaw-bone  ;  that  that 's  leaning  against  th'  spaking- 
trunipet's  Oliver  Cnimmell's  swooard  ;  lliat's  a 
lealhcr-bng  ;  side  o'  th'  leather-bag 's  two  cokey-nut 
shells;  side  o'  th'  cokoy-nut  sliell's  a  porpus'a 
skull  ;  side  o'  th'  porpus's  head 's  a  pumpkin  ;  over 
th'  pumpkin 's  a  turtle  ;  side  o'  th'  tuitle  's  a  sea- 
weed ;  that  top  '\m's  a  crocodile  ;  under  th'  croco- 
dile 'b  a  halligator ;  under  th'  halligator  's  a  woman's 
clog  that  was  split  by  a  tliumier-bolt,  an'  boo 
wasn't  hurt ;  side  o'  tb'  crocoilile's  tail 's  a  sea-hen  ; 
side  o'  sea-hen 's  a  La|>lander's  snow-shoe  ;  that  in 
a  box  is  th'  skeleton  of  a  nightingale.' 

Thig  brought  the  show-boy  and  Lis  gaping 
aiiditore  to  the  door  of  the  reading-room,  the  door 
of  which  being  thrown  open,  the  comjiany  eutert-d 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  readers,  and  the  lad 
would  point  out  in  the  same  loud,  piercing  vi>ice, 
the  various  curiosities  which  iheapartmentconLained, 
including  the  portrait  of  Chetham  the  founder, 
and  finully  pointing  to  the  brilliantly  painted 
and  gilded  cock  on  a  bracket,  would  exclaim,  by 
■way  of  peroration,  'That's  th'  cock  as  crows  when 
he  smells  roa.st-boef !'  The  country-folk  at  this 
would  stare  more  and  gape  wider,  as  if  in  moment- 
ary expectation  of  heanng  Chanticleer,  and  thtn 
turn  awa^,  half  disapiwinted,  but  consoling  tlietii- 
selvea  \nih  the  supposition  that  just  then  there 
was  no  roast-beef  within  smelling  distance.  This 
ludicrous  exhibition  is,  however,  no  longer  one 
of  the  sights  of  Manchester  College,  The  feoffees, 
feelin"  that  it  was  scarcely  in  accordance  with 
the  cloiflnd  quiet,  solemn  aspect,  and  studious 
silence  of  the  place,  at  length  closed  the  show,  and 
the  curiosities  have  been  removed  to  the  Salford 
Koyal  Museum,  Peed  Park. 


ROBERT   STEPUENSON. 

The  lives  of  Qeor^  and  Robert  Stephenson  are 
intenvoven,  and  it  u  not  miUkely  that  some  do 
not  sulhciently  recognise  the  genius  of  the  son 
in  the  orijjinal  glory  of  the  father.  '  It  was  my 
father's  thorough  training,'  said  Robert,  '  his 
example,  and  his  character,  which  made  me  the 
man  1  am.'  And  on  another  occasion,  he  obiser^'ed : 
'  It  is  my  great  pride  to  remember,  that  whatever 
may  have  been  done,  and  however  extensive  may 
Lave  been  my  own  connection  with  railway  deve- 
loT)ment,  all  I  know  and  all  1  have  done  is  prima- 
rily due  to  the  p.ircnt  whose  memory  I  cherish  aud 
revere.'  It  ia  pleasant  to  rend  these  modest  and 
grateful  words,  yet  we  must  remember  tliat  cha- 
racter is  04  much  OB  education,  and  in  Robert 
iS8 


Stephenson  it  was  easy  to  discern  a  repetition  of 
those  qualities  of  wUl  and  intellect  which  raised 
his  father  from  a  labourer's  cottage  to  wealth  and 
honours  which  might  satiate  any  ambition.  If 
Robert  rejoiced  in  his  father,  George  might  rejoice 
in  his  son.  The  world  will  always  read  their  lives 
together,  and  behold  in  the  son  the  crown  and  per- 
fection of  the  foundation  laid  in  the  father. 

Robert  Stephenson  was  born  towards  the  end  of 
1803,  while  his  father  was  working  us  brakesman 
at  W'illington  Quay,  on  the  north  b.ink  of  the  Tyne, 
about  six  miles  below  Newcastle.  George  having 
felt  the  pinch  of  ignorance,  resolved  that  his  son — 
his  only  son — should  not  suffer  in  the  some  way. 
To  cite  Us  own  words :  '  'When  Robert  was  a  littln 
boy,  I  saw  how  deficient  I  was  in  education,  and  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  he  should  not  labour  under 
the  same  defect,  but  that  I  should  put  him  to  a 
good  school,  aud  give  him  a  liberal  training.  I 
was,  however,  a  poor  man  ;  and  how  do  you  think  I 
managed  ?  I  Ix'took  myself  to  mending  my  neigh- 
bours clocks  and  watches  at  nights,  after  my  daily 
labour  was  done,  and  thus  I  procured  the  means  of 
etlucating  my  son.'  Thus  when  Robert  was  twelve, 
he  sent  him  to  a  good  school  in  Newcastle,  to  which 
he  rode  daily  on  a  donkey.  There  are  some  still 
liring  who  remember  the  little  boy,  dres-sed  in  hia 
suit  of  homely  gray  stuff,  cut  out  by  his  father, 
cantering  along  to  school  upon  the  '  cuddy,'  with 
hi.s  wallet  of  provisions  fur  tne  day  and  his  bag  of 
books  slung  over  his  shoulder. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
coal-viewer,  and  during  three  years  in  which  he 
served  in  that  capacity,  he  spent  his  evenings  with 
his  father  in  reading,  and  study,  and  eager  discos- 
sions  concerning  the  locomotive-engine,  and  ita 
growing  powers  and  possible  uses.  In  order  that 
Robert  should  be  well  quiilified  to  deal  with  the 
world,  Oeoige  took  him  from  business  and  sent 
him  for  six  months  to  Edinburgh  University.  To 
what  excellent  purjHjse  he  turned  this  brief  sojourn 
is  proved  by  an  anecdote  related  by  Mr  Smiles, 
One  evening,  long  years  afterwanls,  Mr  Ruliert 
Stephenson  was  conversing  vril\x  a  friend  in  his 
house  is  London,  and  rising  from  his  scjit  he  took 
Jottii  a  volume  from  the  shelves.  '  What  have  we 
here  r  was  asked,  as  a  book  of  neatly  written 
manuscript  was  spread  l)efore  him.  ilr  Stephen- 
son's an-swer  was :  '  When  I  went  to  college,  I 
knew  the  ditficulty  my  father  had  in  collecting  the 
funds  to  send  me  there.  Before  going  I  studied  snort- 
hand  ;  while  at  Edinburgh,  I  took  down,  verWtiin, 
cveiy  lecture  ;  and  in  the  evenings,  before  I  went 
to  bed,  I  transcribed  those  lectures  %vord  for  wortL 
You  see  the  result  in  that  range  of  books.'  One  reason 
for  undertaking  this  great  labour  was,  that  his  fulher 
should  share  in  the  instruction  ho  received. 

On  his  return  from  Ediubui^h,  Robert  oaiiated 
his  father  in  the  survey  of  the  Stockton  aud 
Darlington  Railway,  entering  the  figures  while  his 
father  took  the  sights.  Then  he  was  engaged  on 
the  more  difficult  task  of  scheming  out  tlie  line 
between  Liverpool  and  Miuichcster  overCbii  Ar..=» 
In  1824,  he  went  to  South  America,  to  su| 
some  mining  operations  in  Columbia  ;  bu; 
life  there  dull  and  imsatisfactory,  and  his  lather 
writing  that  his  help  was  urgently  rprjuired  at 
home,  lie  returned  to  England  after  '•  of 

three  years,  and  assumed  the  man.i  i  k 

locomotive-fuctory   which   hod   beeu   sul    u^   iu 
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Newcastle.  There  be  coiutructed  ike  Rocket,  that 
celebrated  engine  wliicb  won  the  prize  of  £500  at 
the  competitiun  at  Rainhill  in  I'S29,  anil  established 
the  efficiency  of  the  locomotive  for  working  the 
Liverpool  and  l^faiichester  Railway,  and  indeed  all 
future  railways.  His  next  great  undertaking  was 
the  formation  of  the  railway  between  London  and 
Birmingham,  a  work  of  prodigious  difficulty  and 
anxiuty.  In  examining  the  country  to  ascertain 
the  best  line,  he  walked  the  whole  distance  between 
London  and  Birmingham  upwards  of  twenty  times. 
Long  tunnels  and  miles  of  deep  excavation  hiul  to 
be  driven  through  unknown  strata.  The  buainesa 
of  milway-making  was  new,  and  those  who  con- 
tnicte<l  for  it,?  execution  seldom  came  to  any  gooil. 
Speaking  of  the  difficulties  encountered  during 
the  construction  of  this  ILue,  Robert  Stephenson 
ob«er\'ed  :  '  After  the  works  were  let,  wages  rose, 
the  prices  of  materials  of  all  kinds  rose,  and  the 
contractors,  many  of  whom  were  men  of  compara- 
tively small  capital,  were  thrown  on  their  beam- 
ends.  Their  calculations  as  to  expenses  and  protits 
were  completely  upset.  Let  me  just  go  over  the 
list.  There  was  Jackson,  who  took  the  Primrose- 
Hill  coDtr.ict — he  failed.  Then  there  was  the  next 
length — Nowells ;  then  Copeloud  and  Harding  ; 
ooith  of  them  Townsend,  who  had  the  Tring 
cutting ;  next  Stoke  Hammond ;  then  Lyers  ; 
then  Hughes :  I  think  all  of  these  broke  donii,  or 
at  least  were  helped  through  by  the  director:*. 
Then  there  was  that  terrible  contract  of  the  Kilsby 
tonne],  which  broke  the  NoweUa,  and  killed  one 
of  them.  The  contractors  to  the  north  of  Kilsby 
were  more  fortunate,  though  some  of  them  pulled 
through  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Of  the 
eighteen  contracts  in  wluch  the  line  was  originally 
let,  only  seven  were  com|)leted  by  the  original  cou- 
tracton.  Eleven  firms  were  ruined  by  tlieir  con- 
tntctA,  which  were  re-let  to  others  at  advanced  prices, 
or  were  carried  on  and  finished  by  the  company.' 

The  skill  with  which  he  overcame  obstacles 
between  London  and  Birmingliam  establisheii 
Bobert  Stephenson's  reputation  beyond  cavil,  and 
projectors  tho\ight  Ihcniaclvcs  fortunate  who  could 
•ecuro  liis  name,  and  he  had  only  to  propose  his 
own  terms  to  obtain  tliem.  In  one  session  of 
parliani'Mit  he  ojipcared  as  engineer  for  no  fewer 
than  tliirty-three  new  schemes.  His  work  was 
enormoua,  and  his  income  larger  than  ever  fell  to 
any  of  his  profession.  His  liusiness  did  not,  how- 
ever, till  into  easy  routine,  but  he  was  continually 
called  t<)  exercise  his  genius  in  surmounting  diffi- 
culties hitherto  unatteuipted  by  engineers.  He 
designed  the  Royal  Bonier  Briiige,  whi<h  crosses 
the  Tweed  at  Berwick,  and  the  High  Level  Bridge 
over  the  Tyne  at  Newcastle,  botJa  of  which  are 
r  -  "  ■:-  and  beautiful  works;  but  as  engineer 
t  -ler  and  Holyhejid  Railway  he  won  his 

<  .ph  in  carrying  the  line  through  tubular 

1  MT    tlie    Straits    of    Menai    and    the 

r  ,.      !  the  Conwny.    Tliese  Welsh  works  cost 

bun  mtense  thought  and  anxiety.  Wlien  he  had 
got  the  fintt  tube  (loaf«d  at  Conway,  and  saw  all 
•afe,  he  aaid  :  '  Now  1  shall  go  to  bed  I '  The 
Britannia  Bridge  over  the  Straits  gave  him  still 
toore  trouble.  '  It  was,'  he  said,  '  a  most  anxious 
and  hanutfiiTi^  timn  w^ith  me.  Often  at  night  1 
would  lie  t  ■    at,  seeking  sleep  in  vain.     The 

tubcx  filli'i  I  went  to  Led  with  them 

and  got  up  ^^  r    i     <  j.    In  the  gray  of  the  moming, 


when  I  looked  acres,'!  the  square,*  it  seemed  an 
immcmie  distance  across  to  the  bouses  on  the 
opposite  side.  It  was  nearly  the  same  length  as  the 
span  of  my  tubular  bridge  I '  Wln-n  the  tir-st  tube 
bad  been  tloateil,  a  friend  remarked  to  him  :  '  This 
great  work  has  made  yon  ten  years  older.'  '  I  have 
not  slept  sound,'  he  replied,  '  for  three  weeks.' 

The  tubular  bridge  he  repeated  on  a  grander 
scale  in  tlie  Victoria  Bridge  across  the  St  La^v^ence, 
at  Montreal ;  and  in  two  oridges  over  the  Nile,  he 
varied  his  plan  by  running  the  line  upon  the  tubes 
iii!tteiul  of  willUn  them.  It  was  from  his  experience 
in  E+typt  that  he  addressed  the  House  of  Commons 
with  so  much  effect  on  the  Suez-Canal  scheme.  '  I 
have  surveyed  the  line,'  said  he,  '  1  have  travelled 
the  w^hole  distance  on  foot,  and  I  declare  there  is 
no  fall  between  the  two  seas.  Honourable  mem- 
bers talk  about  a  canoL  A  canal  is  impossible — 
the  thing  would  only  be  a  ilitch !' 

George  Stephenson  was  once  invited  to  oflfer 
himself  as  member  of  parliament  for  South  Shields, 
but  he  declined  the  honour,  ba%'ing  slight  interest 
in  politics.  'Politics,'  be  used  to  say,  'are  all 
matters  of  theory — there  is  no  stability  in  them  ; 
they  shift  about  like  the  sands  of  the  sea  ;  and  I 
should  feel  quite  out  of  my  element  amongst  them.' 
On  the  question  of  free-trade,  nevertheless*,  he  held 
a  decided  opinion.  'England,'  said  he  to  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  'is,  and  must  be  a  shopkeeper; 
and  our  doclu  and  harbours  are  oidy  so  many 
wholeaale-fihops,  the  doors  of  which  should  always  be 
kept  open.'  Robert,  on  the  other  hand,  was,  strange 
to  say,  a  thorough-going  Protectioui-it,  and  repre- 
sented Whitby  in  pjirliament  as  a  Conservative 
from  1S47.  He  resisted  free-trade,  and  supjiorted 
the  Navigation  Laws  ;  and  on  the  26th  of  Novem- 
ber 1852,  he  went  into  the  lobby  with  the  famous 
minority  of  53,  who  voted  in  disapproval  of  liberal 
commercial  legislation,  and  thereby  earned  the 
name  of  '  cjuinon  balls,'  their  head.s  being  presumed 
too  haitl  for  the  entrance  of  a  new  idea. 

Robert  Stephenson  died  on  the  12th  of  October 
1851),  in  tlic  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  wo* 
buried  by  the  side  of  Telford  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
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Saints  Fanataa,  Januarini,  and  Mirtialii,  mariyn,  304. 
St  Qerald,  Count  of  Aurilloc  or  Orillac,  confessor,  90S, 
Rt  Colman,  martyr,  1012.  Tranilati"n  of  the  relica  of 
St  Kilwanl  tbc  Confeasor.f  Seven  Friar  Hinon,  martyn 
in  lUrocoo,  1220. 

Bom. — EJwanl,  Prince  of  Wales,  ion  of  Henry  VI., 
1 453,  fVindtar ;  Sophia,  Elcctres  of  tianorer,  mother 
of  Ueorge  I.,  1630,  Maurnce ;  Mntirice,  Marabal  Saxo, 
eminent  gtnenU,  1696,  J>raden;  Ferdinand  VII.,  king 
of  .Spain,  1784. 

Died. — ClauHlai,  Roman  emperor,  poi»oned,  54  i.e.; 
Pope  Orenory  XII.,  1417  ;  Pope  Plus  III.,  1508  ;  Th«o<loT« 
Bcjia,  eminent  reformer,  ICUS,  Omtva;  Thomoa  Harriuin, 
pttrliamenUry  general,  executed,  1660;  Dr  John  Uill, 
eminent  Baptist  divine,  1771,  Soulhtcark  ;  Joachim 
Murat,  Bonaiiartist  king  of  Nspica,  shot,  181S ;  Antonio 
Cauora,  celebrated  sculptor,  1822,  Kentct;  Ua  Bliiabeth 
Fry,  phihintbropiat,  1S45,  JiaHugale. 

*  Ko.  3-1  Gloucester  Sqoatc,  Ilydo  Pork,  Loadon,  when 
he  lived. 
f  li«»  Book  qf  Da^  mi.  i.  f.  Bft. 
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EXGLISB  MAXXERS  HC  OLD  TIVEB. 


NOTES   FROM   ACBEEY  : 
OK   ENGLISH   MANNERS   IN  OLD   TIUES. 

John  Aubrey  was  an  English  gentleman-scholar 
who  flourished  in  the  latter  Imlf  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  made  many  curious  collections  in  his- 
tory and  antiquities.  From  some  papers  drawn  up 
by  him  about  the  year  1678,  and  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  Asliraole  Museum,  the  following  notes 
are  conden.sed  by  an  eminent  historical  student — 
H.  T.  Riley — who  has  obliginijly  communicated 
them  to  the  editor  of  the  Book  of  Days. 

'There  were  very  few  free-schools  in  England 
before  the  Reformation.  Youths  were  generally 
taught  Latin  in  the  monasteries,  and  young  women 
had  their  education,  not  at  Hackney,  as  now  (1678 
A.  D.),  but  at  nunneries,  where  they  learned  needle- 
work, confectionary,  surgcrj',  physic,  writing,  draw- 
ing, &c.  Anciently,  before  the  Reformation,  ordi- 
nary men's  houses  had  no  chimneys,  but  flues  like 
lou\Te-holc-s.  In  the  halls  and  ])arlours  of  great 
houses  were  written  texts  of  Scripture,  on  painted 
cloths. 

'  Before  the  late  civil  wars,  at  Christmas,  the  first 
dish  that  was  Itrought  to  table  was  a  boar's  head, 
with  a  lemon  in  his  mouth.  At  Queen's  College, 
in  Oxford,  they  still  retain  this  custom  ;  the  bearer 
of  it  brings  it  into  the  hall,  singing  to  an  old  tune 
an  old  Latin  rhyme — Caput  apri  de/rro,  <£c.  [The 
boar's  head  in  bring  I.]  The  first  dish  that  was 
brought  to  table  on  Easter-day,  was  a  red  herring 
riding  away  on  horseback — t.  e.,  a  herring  arranged 
by  the  cook,  soraetbing  after  the  manner  of  a  man 
on  horseback,  set  in  a  corn-salad.  The  custom  of 
eating  a  gammon  of  bacon  at  Easter  was  this — 
namely,  to  shew  their  abhoirence  of  Judaism  at 
that  solemn  commemoration  of  our  Lord's  resurrec- 
tion. 

"Tlie  use  of  "  Your  humble  servant,"  came  first 
into  England  on  the  marriage  of  Queen  ilar\', 
daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  [to  King  Charles 
I.].  The  usmU  salutation  before  tliat  time  wus^ 
"God  keep  you!"  "God  be  with  you!"  and, 
among  the  vulgar,  "  How  dost  do  ?"  with  a  thump 
on  the  shoulder.  Until  this  time,  the  court  itself 
■was  unpolished  and  unniannercd.  King  Jamca's 
court  was  so  far  from  being  civil  to  women,  that 
the  ladies,  nay,  the  rjueen  herself,  could  hardly 
pass  by  the  king's  apartment  without  receiving 
some  alfront. 

'  In  days  of  yore,  lords  and  gentlemen  lived  Ln 
the  countrj-  like  petty  kings  :  hiul  their  castles  and 
their  boroughs,  and  gallows  ■nithin  their  liWrties, 
where  they  could  try,  condemn,  and  execute.  They 
never  went  to  London  but  in  parliament  time,  or 
once  a  year,  to  do  their  homage  to  their  king.  They 
always  ate  in  Gothic  halls,  at  the  high  table  or 
oriel  (a  little  room  at  the  up])er  end  of  the  hull, 
wliere  stands  a  table),  with  the  folks  at  the  side- 
tables.  The  meat  was  sei-ved  up  by  watcliwonla 
Jacks  are  but  of  late  invention  ;  the  poor  boys  did 
turn  the  gpit«,  and  licked  the  dripping  for  their 
pains.  The  beds  of  the  men-servants  and  retainers 
■were  in  the  hall,  as  now  in  the  grand  or  privy 
chamber.  The  hearth  was  commonly  in  tiie 
middle,  whence  the  saying,*   "Round  about  our 


I  bnrdan  of  a  well-known  loDg  of  former  timwk 


'  The  halls  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  were  dread- 
ful to  behold ;  the  screen  was  garnished  ■with 
corslets  and  helmets  gaping  Avith  open  montlis, 
with  coats  of  mail,  lances,  pikes,  halberts,  brown- 
bills,  and  bucklers.  Public  inns  were  rare.  Tm- 
vellers  were  entertained  at  religious  honses  for 
three  days  together,  if  occasion  served.  The  meet- 
ings of  the  gentry  were  not  at  taverns,  but  in  the 
fields  or  forests,  with  hawks  and  hounds,  and  their 
bugle-horns  in  silken  baldrics. 

'  In  the  last  age,  every  gentleman-like  man  kept 
a  sparrow-hawk,  and  a  priest  kept  a  bobby,*  aa 
Dame  Julian  Bemers  teaches  us  (who  wrote  a 
treatise  on  field-sports,  temp.  Henry  VI.) ;  it  was 
also  a  diversion  for  young  gentlewomen  to  man  t 
sparrow-hawks  and  merlin.'s. 

'  Before  the  Reformation,  there  were  no  poor- 
rates  ;  the  charitable  doles  given  at  religious 
hou.ses,  and  the  church-ale  in  every  parish,  did  the 
business.  In  every  parish  there  was  a  church- 
house,  to  which  belonged  spits,  pots,  crocks,  4c, 
for  dressing  provisions.  Here  the  housekeepeis 
met  and  were  merry,  and  gave  their  charity.  The 
young  people  come  there  too,  and  had  dancing, 
bowling,  and  shooting  at  butts.  Mr  Antony  Wood 
assures  me,  there  were  few  or  no  alms-houses  before 
the  time  of  King  Heniy  VIIL  ;  that  at  Oxford, 
opposite  Christ  Church,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
in  England.  In  every  church  was  a  poor-man'« 
box,  and  the  like  at  great  inns. 

'  Before  the  wake,  or  feast  of  the  dedication  of  the 
church,  they  sat  up  all  night  fasting  and  praying 
— that  is  to  say,  on  the  eve  of  the  wake.  In  the 
Easter-holidays  was  tlie  clerk's  "  ale,"  for  his  private 
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benefit  and  the  solace  of  the  neighbourhood," 

'  Glass  windows,  except  in  churches  and  gentle- 
men's houses,  were  rare  before  the  time  of  Henrr 
VIIL  In  my  own  remembrance,  before  the  civil 
wars,  copyholders  and  poor  people  had  none  in 
Herefordslure,  Monmoathshire,  and  Salop  :  it  is  so 
BtiU  (1678  A.  D.). 

'  About  ninety  years  ago,  noblemen's  and  gentle- 
men's coats  were  [like  those]  of  the  bedels  and 
yeomen  of  the  guards — i.  e,  gathered  at  the  middle. 

'  Captain  Silas  Taylor  says,  that  in  days  of  yore, 
when  a  church  was  to  be  built,  they  watched  and 
prayed  on  the  vigil  of  the  dedication,  and  took  that 
point  of  tlie  horizon  ■where  the  sun  arose,  for  the 
eai't,  wliich  makes  the  variation  that  so  few  stand 
true,  except  those  built  between  the  two  equijioxea. 
I  have  experimented  [with]  some  churches,  and 
have  found  the  lino  to  point  to  that  part  of  the 
horizon  where  the  sun  rises  on  the  day  of  that 
saint  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated. 

'  In  Scotland,  especially  among  the  Highlanders, 
the  women  make  a  courtesy  to  the  new  moon ;  and 
our  English  ■women,  in  this  country,  have  a  touch 
of  this  some  of  them  sitting  astride  on  a  gate  or 
stile  the  fir«t  evening  the  new  moon  appears,  and 
saying,  "  A  fine  moon,  God  bless  her  !"  The  like  I 
observed  in  Herefordshire. 

'  From  the  time  of  Erasmus  [temp.  Henry  VIIL] 
till  about  twenty  years  last  juist,  the  learnim'  w.is 
downright  pedantry.    The  conversation  iiii' 
of  those  times  were  as  stjirched  iis  their  ha: 
sijuare  beards,  and  gravity  was  then  taken  for  wwdoni. 
The  gentry  and  citizens  had  little  learning  of  any 

*  A  very  small  kind  of  hawk. 

f  '  To  mui  *  hawk '  w«a  •  cuiront  pkrtjo,  meuung^  to 
make  a  hawk  tractable. 
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kind,  and  thoir  way  of  breeding  up  their  children 
wiw  suibible  to  the  rest.  They  were  as  severe  to 
Uicir  children  as  their  schoolmoatera,  mid  their 
schoolmasters  as  miistcra  of  the  hou!<c  of  correction. 
Gentlemen  of  thirty  and  forty  years  old  were 
to  stand,  Lke  mutes  and  fools,  oareheaded  before 
tlicir  parents  ;  and  the  duuchters — fjrown  women 
— were  to  stand  at  the  cupboard-side  during  the 
■whole  time  of  the  proud  mother's  visit,  unless  leave 
was  desired,  forsooth,  that  a  cushion  should  1>c 
given  them  to  kneel  upon,  brought  them  by  the 
sen-ing-man,  after  they  Iiad  done  sufficient  penance 
in  standing.  The  boys  had  their  foreheads  tume<l  up 
and  stiffened  with  spittle.  Tlie  gentlewomen  had 
prodigious  fans,  as  is  to  be  seen  in  old  pictures  ; 
and  it  had  a  handle  at  least  holf-a-yard  long  :  with 
these  the  daughters  were  oftentimes  corrected.  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  Lord-Chief  Justice,  rode  the  circuit 
with  such  a  fan  ;  Sir  William  Dugdale  told  me  he 
was  an  eye-witness  of  it ;  the  Eorl  of  Manchester 
also  used  such  a  fan. 

'  At  Oxford  (and,  I  believe,  at  Cambridge)  the  rod 
was  frequently  used  by  the  tutors  and  deans ;  and 
Dr  Potter,  of  Trinity  College,  I  know  right  well, 
whipped  hLs  pupil  with  his  sword  by  his  side,  when 
he  came  to  take  his  leave  of  him  to  go  to  the  Inns 
of  Court* 


TRAOEDT   OF  THE   GALAS   FAMILT. 

Of  all  the  Caiuet  CiUbra  of  France,  there  is 
none  which  possesses  a  more  painful  interest,  or 
points  a  more  instructive  moral,  than  the  trial  and 
Condemnation  of  Jean  Calos,  by  tlie  parliament  of 
Toulouse,  in  the  last  century.  Presenting,  on  the 
one  hand,  a  striking  instance  of  the  extremities  to 
wliich  even  juilici.il  assemblies  may  be  carried  by 
tlie  influence  of  bigotry  and  fanaticism,  it  also 
gave  occasion  to  the  exercise  of  a  powerful  effort 
on  the  jKirt  of  Voltaire,  whose  successful  exertions 
to  procure  the  reversal  of  on  iniquitous  sentence, 
form  one  of  the  most  meritorious  actions  in  the 
life  of  the  sceptic  philosopher. 

lu  tlie  year  17CI,  there  resided  ot  Toulouse,  in 
the  south  of  France,  an  old  man,  sixty-four  years 
of  age,  named  Jejui  Colas,  who  for  forty  years  had 
exercised  the  vocation  of  a  respectable  snopkeejK'r 
in  tliat  town,  and  had  gained  general  esteem  amid 
all  cbuwes  for  the  amiability  and  probity  of  his 
chnracler.  His  family,  like  himself,  were  all 
Pri'testant,  with  the  exception  of  his  thinl  son 
Louia,  who  had  been  converted  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  through  the  instrumentality  of  an 
old  female  servant,  who  still  formed  one  of  the 
household.  The  eldest  son,  Marc-Antoine,  was  a 
moody  young  man  of  twenty-nine,  jxissessed  of 
great  abilities,  but  depressed  and  disheartened  by 
finding  himself  excluded  as  a  Protestant  by  the 
tymimicol  laws  of  the  time  from  cxercLsing  the 
Tirofeasion  of  an  aiwcat  or  b.irTister  for  which  he 
had  qualified  himself  by  study.  Tlius  debarred 
from  following  out  his  inclinations,  ho  hail  no 
other  resource  than  to  fill  the  post  of  iL<uistant  to 
Lis  father,  whilst  his  leisure  hours  were  devoted  to 
cords  and  bUliards.  At  length,  on  the  13th  of 
October,  in  the  year  almve  mentioned,  a  young  man, 
nauivil  Lii  Vaysso,  who  had  l)eeu  absent  for  some 
tiiue  from  his  mitive  town,  callc<l  on  the  Calas 
funily,  imd  was  prewed  by  Marc-Antoine  and  his 
Litiiar  Ut  reniaiu  U>  cupiier.     The  family-party, 


consi.sting  of  M.  and  Madame  Calos,  Murc-Antoine, 
and  Pierre  Calas,  and  the  young  La  Vaysse,  sat 
down  to  table.  Marc-Antoine  appeared  rather 
depressed,  ate  little,  and  abruptly  quitted  the 
company,  entering  the  kitchen  for  u  few  momenta 
liefore  he  pcuised  out.  The  old  servant  inquired  if 
he  were  cold.  '  On  the  contrary,'  replied  he,  '  I  am 
burning.'  The  supper-party  imagined  that  ho  had 
gone  out  to  his  usual  haunt,  the  billiard-room, 
nnd  therefore  gave  themselves  no  concern  for  his 
absence.  La  Vaysse  at  last  rose  to  depart,  and 
Pierre  Calas  followed  with  a  light  to  shew  him  the 
way  to  the  street.  On  arriving  there,  they  found 
the  shop-door  open,  and  entering  to  ascertain  the 
cause,  were  horrified  at  finding  Marc-Antoine  Cains 
suspended  from  one  of  the  folding-doors  which 
communicated  between  the  shop  and  a  warehouse 
behind.  A  cry  of  consternation,  uttered  by  the  two 
young  men,  summoned  down-stairs  the  elder  Colas 
and  hw  wife ;  but  La  Vaysse,  placing  himself  before 
her,  prevented  her  from  advancing  further,  whilst 
her  husband  and  second  son  cut  down  the  body  of 
her  fijst-boni.  La  Vaysse  then  ran  for  a  surgeon, 
who,  on  arriving,  found  that  life  hod  been  extinct 
for  two  hours. 

The  lamentations  of  the  household  had  mean- 
time reached  the  surrounding  neighbourhood,  and 
a  crowd  soon  gathered,  attracted  by  the  intelligence 
that  Marc-Antoine  had  perished,  and  in  a  mysteri- 
ous manner,  for  the  Calas  family,  very  imprudently 
for  themselves,  hail  agreed  to  conceal  the  cause  of 
death,  owing  to  the  feeling  of  infamy  which 
attaches  to  an  act  of  suicide.  Two  magistrates 
speedily  arrived  to  investigate  the  case,  the  multi- 
tude still  increasing  around  the  house,  and 
expressing  their  opinions  on  the  event,  when  a 
voice  suddenly  called  out  frum  the  crowd  :  '  Marc- 
Antoine  has  been  murdered  by  his  father,  because 
he  intended  to  become  a  Catholic ! ' 

By  one  of  those  electrical  impulses,  of  which 
numerous  instances  occur  in  the  history  of  popular 
commotions,  this  monstrous  idea  at  oiicu  took 
possession  of  the  public,  including  the  luagi.strncy. 
and  on  order  was  fortliwith  given  for  the  arre.«t  of 
all  the  members  of  the  Cuius  familv  who  were  in 
the  house  on  that  fatal  night,  including  La  Vaysse 
nnd  the  old  fcn)ale-8er\'ant,  the  conveiter  of  Louis 
Colas,  who  some  time  before  Imd  ceii-sed  to  reside 
with  his  father.  The  V>ody  of  Marc-Antoine 
received,  under  this  Wlief,  the  honours  due  to  a 
martyr,  and  was  interred  with  the  utmost  pomp 
and  circumstance  in  the  cathedral  of  St  Stephen, 
a  crowd  of  twenty  thousand  jxirsons  accomponying 
the  procession,  in  which  on  imposing  array  of 
priests  and  monks  strove  to  celebrate,  with  all  the 
impre!>f<ivene»3  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the 
obsequies  of  a  man  wlio  had  ever  regarded  their 
faith  with  the  utmost  aversion. 

In  the  meontime  the  unhfl|)py  Calas  family  were 
trcateil  with  great  cruelty.  The  aged  Jenn  Culos 
wa.<  repiMteilly  tortun'd  to  extort  conl'essinii,  but  in 
vain,  and  a  similar  result  attended  all  attempts  tu 
terrify  the  other  acciwd  parties  into  an  admission 
of  guilt.  The  trial  of  the  old  man  came  on  shortly 
before  the  parliament  of  Toulous*.  Notwith- 
stan<Ung  the  absolute  imjKjiisibility  of  a  person,  at 
his  time  of  life,  being  able  to  stnuigle  u  vigorous 
young  man,  in  the  imme<liate  noighliourhood  of  a 
public  thoruuglifare,  and  the  total  absence  of  any 
evidence  to  support  the  charge,  the  blind  stolidity 
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valuable  auxiliary  in  the  cause  of  criminal  rcfonn. 
The  severity  of  the  then  law  regarding  capital 
piinishincnts,  stirred  up  all  the  promptings  of  her 
tieuevolent  heart,  and,  among  those  who  contri- 
buted by  their  eiertions  to  the  introduction  of  a 
more  lenient  system,  her  mime  deserves  honourable 
mention.  In  the  progress  of  her  mission  for  the 
improvement  of  prisons  and  reclaiming  of  criminals, 
Mrs  Fry  made  repeated  journeys  tlirough  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  besides  making  several  excur- 
sions to  the  continent.  It  is  satisfactory,  also,  to 
state,  that  notwithstanding  the  multifarious  and 
engrossing  nature  of  her  philanthropic  labours,  she 
never  laid  herself  open  to  the  charge  of  neglecting 
her  own  family,  but  was  throughout  most  sedulous 
in  the  performance  of  her  duties,  both  as  a 
^vife  and  mother.  Her  offspring  was  numerous, 
and  she  records  herself,  that  on  the  occasion  uf 
the  king  of  Prussia  paying  her  a  visit  at  her  resi- 
dence of  Upton  Lane,  she  presented  to  him  seven 
of  her  sons  and  sons-in-law,  eight  of  her  daughters 
and  daughtcre-in-lflw,  and  twenty-five  of  her  grand- 
children. 

Towards  the  close  of  her  life,  Mrs  Fry  suffered 
Bcvxirely  from  a  neuralgic  affection,  but,  to  the  last, 
she  retained  an  imdiminislied  interest  in  the  ureal 

Ehiluntliropic  cause  to  which  she  hiul  devoted  her 
fe.  Though  a  strict  Quaker  in  every  respect,  slie 
praclise<i  in  her  dealin^is  with  the  world  at  large 
the  most  liberal-hearted  toleration,  and  was  riuite 
OS  ready  to  appreciate  tiie  self-denying  labouw  of 
the  KoiniBh  Sisters  of  Charity,  as  of  persons  pro- 
fessing sentiments  more  in  accordance  with  her 
own.  Courageous  and  energetic  as  she  shewed 
herself  in  the  prosecution  of  her  mission,  she  was 
naturally,  in  some  respects,  of  a  very  sensitive  and 
nervous  temperament,  causing  her,  when  a  child, 
to  be  una1>lo  to  go  to  sleep  in  tiie  dork,  and  an 
insupportable  horror  at  being  obliged  to  enter  the 
»ea  for  the  purpose  of  biilliing.  As  she  grew  up, 
much  of  that  timidity  of  disposition  di.s.ippenred, 
and  she  became  noted  as  a  keen  and  enthusiiistic 
horsewoman ;  but  she  still,  througiiout  lile,  eon- 
tiuued  to  be  distinguished  in  physical  constitution 
by  the  extremes  of  timidity  and  coura^  The 
portrait  of  Mn  Fry  exhibits  a  most  pleasing  coni- 
liination  of  benevolence  and  intellect,  with  a 
decided  expression  of  humour  about  the  mouth, 
a  quality  which,  as  in  most  persons  of  genius, 
formed  u  uurked  characteristic  of  hex  oi^gaiiisution. 
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St  Ctlixtna  or  C&llirtns,  pope  and  martyr,  222.  St  Doan- 
t'lKD,  conronor,  bishop  of  Rhcinu  ami  patron  of  Drupes, 
330.  St  Barckaixl,  confi'iuor,  tirat  bittiop  of  VTurtzliurg, 
'i'i.     8t  Dominic,  ■nrnameit  Loricatni,  oanfoKir,  1060. 

Horn.— Jt,ma  II.  of  EnKlaod,  I0S3 ;  William  renn, 
colniilaer  of  Penniijlmnia,  1644,  Londtm  ;  Charlei  Abbot, 
LorU  Colcbcster,  lawyer  and  slateamaa,  1757,  Alnngiltm. 

JHaL — Uarold,  laxt  Saxon  king  of  Knsland,  ulain  at 
l«ttle  of  Hasting*,  lOnO;  Picrrc  Qaanndi,  matbomatidan 
and  pliilnwpher,  lOS.'i,  I'arit ;  Fan]  Scfirron,  buoiorous 
*rit«r,  10(30,  rarit ;  John  Henli??  (' Orator  Henley'), 
17A6,  London  ;  Jamca,  MArthal  Keith,  killed  at  Hoch- 
kirvlieii,  17.18  ;  Prince  Urecoij  Alixaiider  Polemkin, 
f»votiril«  of  Kmpms  Calheriue,  1791,  Chenon  ;  Samuel 
PhUlipt,  noTeliirtuiil  mimvillaneoui  vriler,  1854,  BrighUM. 


BATTLE   OF  HASTINGS. 

The  battle  of  Hastings,  fought  on  Saturday,  the 
14th  of  Octol:>er  1006,  was  one  of  those  decisive 
engagements  which  at  various  periods  have  marked 
the  commencement  of  a  new  epoch  or  chapter  in 
the  world's  history.  Gained  by  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, mainly  through  superiority  of  numbers, 
and  several  well-directed  feints,  the  conduct  of  tho 
Saxons  and  their  monarch  Harold  was  such  as  to 
command  the  highest  admiration  on  the  part  of 
their  enemies,  and  the  result  might  have  been  very 
different  had  Harold,  instead  of  marching  impetu- 
ously from  London  with  an  inadequate  army  to  repel 
the  mvaders,  waited  a  little  while  to  gather  strength 
from  the  reinforcements  which  were  every  day 
pouring  in  to  his  standard.  But  the  signal  success 
which,  oiily  a  few  days  previous,  he  nad  gained 
over  the  Norwegians  in  the  north  of  England,  made 
him  over-confuieut  in  his  own  powers,  and  the 
vety  promptitude  and  rapidity  which  formed  one  of 
his  leading  characteristics  proved  the  principal 
cause  of  his  overthrow. 

On  the  28th  of  September,  sixteen  days  before 
the  Wttlc,  tho  Nonnans,  with  their  leader  William, 
had  disembarked,  totidly  unopposed,  from  their  ships 
at  a  place  culled  Bulverhitue,  between  Peven.sey 
and  Hastings.  The  future  Conqueror  of  England 
was  the  lost  to  laml,  ami  as  he  pl.iccd  liis  foot 
on  shore,  he  made  a  false  step,  and  fell  on  his  face. 
A  murmur  of  consternation  mn  through  the  troops 
at  this  incident  as  a  bad  omen,  but  with  great 
presence  of  mind  William  sprang  immetliately  up, 
and  shewing  his  troopii  his  hand  filled  with  English 
sand,  exclaimed :  '  What  now  1  What  astoiu-shes 
vou  (  I  have  taken  seisin  of  this  land  T^Tlh  my 
liund.<t,  and  by  the  splendour  of  God,  as  far  os  it 
extends  it  is  mine — it  is  yours  I ' 

The  iuvailing  anny  then  marched  to  Ha."iting8, 
pitching  their  cjiinp  near  the  town,  ond  sallying 
out  from  this  intreuchmcnt  to  burn  and  plunder 
the  surrounding  country.  Landed  on  a  hostile 
sliore,  with  a  brave  and  vigorous  foe  to  contend 
with,  all  William's  prospect*  of  success  lay  in 
striking  a  decisive  blow  before  Harold  could  pro- 
perly muster  his  forces  or  organise  hia  means  of 
resistance.  The  impetuosity  of  the  Saxon  king,  as 
already  mentioned,  soon  furnished  him  with  such 
an  ojiportunity.  Arriving  at  iienlac,  which  tho 
bloody  engagement  a  few  d-iys  subsequently  was 
dcstiuetl  to  rechristen  by  the  appellation  of  JIatile, 
Harold  [litched  his  camp,  and  then  received  a  tnes- 
sa<»e  from  William,  demanding  that  he  should 
eillier  resign  his  crown  in  favour  of  the  Norman, 
submit  the  question  at  i.«sue  to  the  decision  of  the 
p<ipe,  or  finallv  maintain  his  right  to  the  English 
cruwn  by  single  combat  with  ins  challenger.  All 
these  proposals  were  declined  by  Harold,  as  was 
also  a  last  ofiier  made  by  William  to  resign  to  his 
opponent  all  the  country  to  the  north  of  the 
Iluinber,  on  condition  of  the  provinces  south  of 
tlml  nvor  being  ceile<l  to  him  in  sovereignty. 

On  Friday  tlie  13th,  the  Normans  quitted 
Hustings,  and  took  up  their  position  on  an  cmim-nce 
opjxLsile  to  the  English,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
battle  on  the  foUowiiig  day.  A  singular  coulrust 
was  noticeable  in  tlie  manner  that  llio  tospectivo 
armies  passed  tlie  iuten-cning  night.  WiUut  the 
Saxons,  according  to  their  (^  cuuviviul  cusiuiu, 
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l>iw<V  rtnTMiyi.  iiiir  r-m«(«H  ftmifxfr'rrr'fH 
in  tiMir  Bwiirin,  "■»!  t/r  nn/  luan  tnolatd 
ttmiSf  wflb  llMir  l«ul«-«ua  til*  cliam  of  iIm 

tmmif*  "irftjfjr,  Mul  with  dMis  doM  •hScUi  ^ , , 
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•bfliy  wm  timmit  I7  WillkH  aad  ha  hntber  ia 
aDrtaS  tkor  MlfimAer  thoe  RToaai.  aad  t^ 
altaeboa  the  E^ib  be  were  i^im  nd  noa 
nacwedL  Up  to  three  o'doefc  in  the  aAamaa, 
the  npcrianty  ta  the  eooi&et  ■——i.^i  «jtk  Hi^ 

Thea,  bowercr,  WiDiam  otdovd  a  the*. 
lae  to  aihruee,  aad  dica  take  to  fligM.  ■■  if 

Thk  atolaflHB  piored  &td  to  the  SttoBs, 
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Urn,  went  Mlrriindoit  by  Ui«  lallor  raddmly  facing 
•liiiiit,  ami  tnllltiu  Into  (IukjiiIit,  wrrt!  «lruck  ilowii 
on    "vxty  ni'lit,      I'lin  AUliic   nmitrdiivrii   w««   Iwiiit 

III' I   wllll    llll'  tlUMI'  ■      . 
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ll);l<|  ' I  "  otiiailiutl  lur  a  Uuic.    Tlui  al  liut 


wiu  irmspeA  hy  the  Konniins,  who  then  raiacd  in 

iu  ilcail  tlie  coiuMScrated  bunncr,  wliioh  tlie  pope 

hml  Hcnt  Williuni  from  lloine,  as  a  sanction  to  hia 

'  Kiiii.    At  fionset  tbe  combat  terminated,  and 

1  iiiuiis  ri'muincd  musters  of  the  livid. 

iJi.iiiL'li  bv  tliia  victory  William  of  Xornuindy 

won  a  kiu^]<im  for  liinisclf,  it  was  not  till  yean 

iiftcrwards    tlint   he   was   enabled   to   ehcathc   his 

•Word  as  umliiiputed  sovereign   of  Enj^land.     For 

guucrutiona,  indeed,  the  pertinacity  so  duuacteiistie 


FIELD-MARSHAI/  KKfTH. 
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OIIATOB  HIIXLET. 


of  the  Saxon  race  displayed  itself  in  a  steady  thoui;h 
ineffective  resistance  to  their  Nonnon  rulers,  and 
for  a  long  time  tliev  were  animated  in  their  efforta 
by  a  legend  generally  circulated  among  them,  that 
Harold,  their  gallant  kin",  instead  of  Iwing  killed, 
had  e.scajK'd  from  tlic  ticla  of  battle,  and  would  one 
day  return  to  lead  them  to  victor)'.  History  records 
many  such  reports,  which,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, have  Dccji  eagerly  adopted  by  the  van- 
quished party,  and  ore  exemplifiiMl,  among  other 
instances,  by  the  rumours  prevalent  after  the  deaths 
of  Don  Roderick,  the  last  of  the  Gothic  kings  of 
Spain,  and  of  the  Scottish  sovereign  James  IV., 
wno  perished  at  Floddcn. 


FIELD-MARSHAL   KEITH. 

Among  the  eight  generals  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  who,  on  foot,  surround  Ranch's  magnificent 
equestrian  statue  of  the  monarch  in  Berlin,  one  is  a, 
Briton.  He  was  descended  of  a  Scol^^h  family, 
once  as  great  in  wealth  and  station  as  uny  of  the 
Humiltons  or  the  Douglase.-!,  but  which  went  out 
in  the  lost  century  like  a  quenched  light,  in  con- 
sequence of  taking  a  wrong  line  in  politics.  James 
Edward  Keith,  and  his  bn/ther  the  Earl  MarLschal, 
when  very  young  men,  were  engaged  in  the 
rebellion  of  I715-1G,  and  lost  uJl  but  their 
lives.  Abroad,  they  rose  by  their  talents  into 
positions  hiBtorically  more  distinguished  than  those 
which  their  youthful  imprudence  IukI  forfeited. 

The  younger  brother,  James,  first  sersetl  the 
«ar  in  his  wars  against  Poland  and  Turkey  ;  but, 
becoming  discontented  with  the  favouritism  llmt 
prevail(-a  in  the  Russian  army,  and  conceiving 
nimself  treated  with  injustice,  he  gave  in  his 
resignation  in  1747,  and  was  admitted  into  the 
Pruanan  service  as  field-marshal.  Frederick  the 
Great  made  him  his  favouj-ite  companion,  and, 
together,  they  travelled  incoynito  through  Germany, 
Poland,  and  Hungary.  Keith  also  invented  a 
came,  in  imitation  ol  chess,  which  delighted  the 
king  80  much,  that  he  had  some  thousands  of 
■imed  men  cast  in  metal,  by  which  he  coidd 
•mnge  battles  and  sieges.  On  the  29th  of  August 
1756,  he  entered  with  the  king  into  Dresden,  wliere 
he  had  the  archives  opene<l  to  carry  away  the 
documents  that  particularly  interested  the  Prussian 
court :  he  also  managed  tlic  admirable  retreat  of 
the  army  from  Olmutz  in  the  presence  of  a  superior 
force,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  gun  ;  and  took 
part  in  all  the  great  battles  of  the  period.  He  was 
Killed  in  that  of  Hochkirchen,  IJth  of  Octol>er 
1768.  His  correspondence  with  Frederick,  written 
in  French,  posaeeaes  much  historical  interest.  He 
was  of  middle  height,  dark  complexion,  strongly- 
marked  features,  and  an  expression  of  determina- 
tion, softened  Ijy  a  degree  of  sweetness,  marked  his 
face.  His  presence  ofmind  was  very  remarkable  ; 
and  his  knowledge,  deep  and  varied  in  character; 
whilst  his  militar>-  talents  and  lively  sense  of  honour 
made  him  take  nink  among  the  first  commanders 
of  the  day.  His  brother,  the  lord-marshal  of 
Scotland,  thus  wrote  of  him  to  Madame  de 
Gcjtrrin :  '  Aly  brother  has  left  me  a  noble  heritose ; 
after  having  overrun  Bohemia  at  the  head  of  a 
large  amiv,  I  have  only  found  seventy  dollars  in  his 

Enrse.'    Frederick  honoured  his  memory  by  erects 
ig  a  monument  to  him  in  the  Wilhelmsplatz,  at 
Berlin,  by  the  side  of  his  other  genciala. 


ORATOR   HENLEY. 

Fo!»easing  considerable  power  of  eloquence,  with 
great  perseverance,  a  fair  education,  and  a  good 
position  in  life,  Henley  might  have  pursued  a  quiet 
career  of  prosperity,  had  not  overweening  vanity 
induced  him  to  seek  popularity  at  any  risk,  and 
eventually  make  himself '  preacher  and  zany  of  the 
nge,'  according  to  the  s-itirical  verdict  of  Pope, 
which  he  had  well  earned  by  his  ill-placed 
buffoonery. 

Henlev  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  residing  at 
Melton  Mowbray,  in  Leicestershire,  where  he  was 
horn  in  1692 ;  no  was  sent  to  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  while  an  undeigroduate  there,  sent 
a  communication  on  punning  to  the  Spectator 
(printed  in  No.  396),  which  is  now  the  most  readily 
accessible  of  all  his  voluminous  writings,  scattered 
as  they  were  in  the  ephemeral  literature  of  his  own 
day.  This  paper  is  a  str.'mge  mixture  of  sense  and 
nonsense,  combined  with  a  pert  self-sufSciency, 
very  cliaracteristic  of  its  writer. 

6n  his  return  to  Melton,  he  was  employed  as 
assistant  in  a  school.  He  preached  occasionullr, 
and  from  the  attention  which  his  fluency  ana 
earnestness  attracted,  was  induced  to  betake  him- 
self to  London,  as  the  proper  sphere  for  the  display 
of  his  rhetorical  talents.  He  was  appointed  reader 
at  St  George's  Chapel,  in  Qaeen  Square,  and  after- 
wards at  St  John's,  Bedford  Row ;  delivered  from 
time  to  time  charity-sermons  with  great  success ; 
and  worked  at  translations  for  the  booksellers. 
After  some  years,  he  was  offered  a  small  country 
living,  but  would  not  consent  to  the  obscurity 
which  it  entailed.  The  same  exaggeration  of  style 
and  action  in  the  pulpit,  however,  which  rendered 
him  a  favourite  with  the  public,  exposed  him  to 
iinimadvi'i'sion  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  and  church- 
patrons.  He  now  attempted  political  writing, 
offering  his  services  to  the  ministry ;  and  when  they 
were  declined,  made  the  same  offer  to  their 
opponents,  with  no  better  success.  Determinefl 
fnr  the  future  to  trust  to  his  own  power  of 
eloquence  to  drow  an  income  from  the  public,  he 
announced  himself  as  '  the  restorer  oi  Ancient 
Eloijuence,'  and  opened  his  'Oratory'  in  a  large 
room  in  Butcher  Row,  Newport  Market.  Here  he 
preached  on  Sundays  upon  theology,  and  on 
Wednesdays,  on  any  subject  that  happened  to  be 
most  popular.  Pohtics  and  current  events  were 
treated  with  a  vulgar  levity  that  suited  the  locality. 
Tlie  greatest  persons  in  the  land  were  attacked  by 
him.  '  After  having  undergone  some  prosecutions, 
he  turned  his  rhetoric  to  buffoonery  upon  all 
public  and  private  occurrences.  All  this  passed  in 
the  same  room  where  at  one  time  he  jested,  and 
at  another  celebrated  what  he  called  the  "  primitive 
cucharist"'*  In  a  money  point  of  view,  he  was 
very  successful,  his  Oratory  was  crowded,  and  cash 
flowed  in  freely.  For  the  lue  of  his  regular  sub- 
scribers, he  issued  medals  (like  the  free  tickets  of 
theatres  and  public  gardens)  with  the  vain  device  j 
of  a  star  rising  to  the  meridian,  the  motto.  Ad 
summa;  and,  beneath  it,  Invtniam  viam  autfacuim. 
Pope  boa  immortalised  '  Henley's  pilt  tub,  as  he 
terms  the  gaudy  pnlp''  from  which  he  ponred  forth 
his  rhapsooiea.    There  is  a  coricatare  of  him  as  • 


*  Koto  to  Pope's  Dunciad. 
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ItRB  MACXBAK  ('L.  E.  L.*). 


OCrrOBKR  15. 


llns  MACXEAN  ('  t.  E.  U"). 


Iiosition,  instcatl  of  an  anxious  and  fretful  life,  and 
an  immortality  in  the  pages  of  a  great  satirist,  of  a 
most  andesirable  natnre. 


OCTOBER  15. 

Rt  Hcwpicia]  or  Hoipis,  anchoret,  about  5S0.  St  TmIa, 
rirgia  and  abbess.  8t  Teresa,  virgin,  foundrew  of  the 
Rcformatioa  of  the  Barefooted  Carmeliteit,  15$2. 

Bom. — Virpl,  Latin  poet,  70  a.  a,  Andn,  ntar  Mantua; 
BrangeliKts  Torricelli,  inventor  of  the  barometer,  1608, 
Piancnldoli,  in  Romagna;  Allan  Ramsay,  Scottish  poet, 
1686,  LfadkilU,  Lanartthirt ;  Alexander  Fnwcr  Tytlor, 
Lord  Wowlhousolcc,  autlujr  of  ElrvmnU  uf  Otneral  Hiiiory, 
1747,  Edinhiirih  ;  Cliristinn,  Count  .Stnlberz,  poet  and 
drainatisl,  174S,  Hamburg;  Frederick  William  IV.,  king 
of  Pnissia,  1795. 

Difd. — Liicretlns,  Latin  philosophical  poet,  65  B.  a  ; 
Andrea*  VcMiUa?,  eminent  anatomist,  1564,  Zanle  ;  Pope 
(hrgory  XIV.,  151*1  ;  Dr  James  Anderson,  author  of 
works  on  political  economy,  &c.,  180S,  London  ;  Michael 
Kelly,  composer,  1826,  Ramtgate  ;  Letitia  Elisabeth 
Maclean  (nit  Landon),  poetess,  1833,  Cape  Coatt  Cattle  ; 
B«T.  John  Foster,  oolsbrsted  eaaajist,  1843,  Btapltton, 
near  BrUtol, 

MRS  MACLBAN    ('  L.  K.  L.'). 

On  New-year's  Day  morning,  1839,  the  readers 
of  neTrepapeia  were  startled  by  the  announcement 
of  the  dewi,  at  Cape  Const  Castle,  of  Mrs  Maclean, 
wife  of  Mr  George  Miiclean,  the  governor  of  that 
Wttlcnient.  But  a  few  months  before  she  liad 
quittcil  the  shoies  of  England  with  all  the  gay 
parai)hemalia  of  a  bride,  proceeding  after  the 
nuptiul-knot  hud  been  tied  to  her  future  home  by 
the  palui-clad  shorea,  and  amid  the  tropical 
vegetation  of  West  Africa.  Recollections  ol^  the 
young  and  enthu.iiiistic  'L.  K  L.,'  whose  contriliu- 
tious  to  the  Lilcranj  Gazette  had  in  their  youthful 
day*  of  romance  called  forth  so  many  juvenile 
tiioute*  of  admiration  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
filled  with  teai«  the  ercs  of  many  staid  men  of 
middle  age^  wiulst  to  those  who  had  eojoycd  the 
privilege  of  her  society,  and  the  vivacity  anu  charm 
of  her  conversation,  the  shock  ])roduce<l  bv  this 
sad  and  unexpected  intelligence  was  overwhelming. 
Other  feelings,  however,  were  speedily  to  be  excited 
— those  of  an  intcnso  curiosity  and  interest,  not 
iinmingled  with  horror,  bv  the  Kport  that  Mrs 
Maclean  had  <lied  from  the  effects  of  a  dose  of 
pnissic  acid,  incautiously  token,  and,  as  some  diil 
nnt  lu'sitatfl  to  insinuate,  with  the   intention  of 

tion.  The  whole  affair  was  involved 
I  j.i'st  mystery,  the  sole  explanation  afforded 

buiug  tlial  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  on  the 
rooniing  of  Monday,  IDlh  October,  a  female  servant 
1:  !')  Mrs  Maclean's  room,  for  the  purpose  of 

a  note  which  had  just  been  receivc<l. 
b.ii'  lAiwrienccd  some  (lifficulty  in  opening  the 
dcKir,  and  found  that  it  was  occasioned  by  Mrs 
^i  ...i„.,„  1,  ,,ir.  .  f,ii„n  with  her  back  against  iu 
.  was  lying  perfectly  senseless, 
V, ...  .; .    J  in  her  buand,  labelled  0*  con- 

taining hydrocyanic  or  pnussic  acid.  Assistance 
trw  immediately  procorM,  but  all  in  vain — ^tbo 
vital  spark  hod  fled.    Mr  Maclean,  her  husband, 


hatl  been  suffering  from  indisposition  for  a  few 
d.iys  previous,  and  had  been  most  a.ssiduously 
tended  by  his  wife,  who,  on  the  morning  of  her 
death,  had  risen  to  administer  some  refreshment 
to  him,  and  had  then  retired  to  her  room  to  resume 
repose.  The  servant  also  who  found  her  in  the 
condition  we  hive  mentionecl,  had  seen  her  about 
half  an  hour  previously.  No  one  had  observed 
anything  pecubar  in  her  demeanour,  or  any  indi- 
cation of  depression  of  spirits,  though  from  her 
nttondance  night  and  day  on  her  husband,  she  had 
become  vciy  much  exnausted,  and  was  besides 
liable  to  spasmodic  attacks,  for  the  relief  of  which, 
it  was  stated  at  the  inquest,  that  she  was  in  the 
babit  of  taking  iu  a  glass  of  water  a  few  drops  of 
medicine  from  the  bottle  which  was  found  in  her 
hand.  The  conjecture  then  come  to  wos,  that  she 
had  inadvertently  taken  an  overdose,  and  feeling 
its  effects,  had  endeavoure<l  to  open  her  door  and 
call  for  assistance,  when  she  was  stricken  down 
helpless.  No  satisfactory  conclusion  was  ever 
amved  at,  and  there  the  matter  rests.  It  shoidd 
be  statetl,  however,  that  all  the  evidence  brought 
forward  went  entirely  to  negative  the  idea  of 
suicide  having  been  committed.  Between  Mr 
Maclean  and  herself  a  strong  and  sincere  affection 
subsisted  ;  there  hail  never  1)een  an  nnkind  word 
between  them  ;  and  from  the  tone  of  all  her  com- 
munications to  her  friends  at  home,  it  was  evident 
that  she  looked  forward  with  great  complacency 
and  cheerfulness  to  her  future  career  at  Cape 
Coast. 

Previous  to  her  marriage,  the  life  of  Letitia 
Elizabeth  Landon  had  not  been  diversified  by 
much  incident  The  greater  part  of  it  was  spent 
in  London,  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Chelsea  and 
Bronipton,  in  the  former  of  which  locabties  she 
was  bom  in  1802.  Her  father,  John  London,  the 
son  of  a  Herefordshire  rector,  had  in  his  early  days 
gone  to  sea,  but  afterwards  settled  in  London  as  an 
army-agent.  From  her  earliest  years  Letitia  di»- 
played  a  most  engrossing  propensity  for  reading, 
and  the  bent  of  ner  genius  towards  poetry  was 
displayed  nearly  at  as  early  a  date  as  with  Pope 
and  Cowley.  When  the  family  resided  at  Brompton, 
they  happened  to  have  as  their  near  neighbour 
William  Jordan,  the  celebrated  editor  of  Th* 
Literary  Gazette,  and  an  acquaintance  having  been 
formed,  some  of  Miss  Landon's  juvenile  pieces 
were  shewn  to  him,  approved  of,  and  inserted  in 
bis  ioumaL  Public  attention  was  soon  attracted 
by  the  beauty  of  these  pieces  ;  and  the  mysterious 
initiaU  'L.  R  L.,'  by  which  the  authoress  subscribed 
herself,  came  soon  to  be  recognised  as  belonging  to 
the  finest  lyrics  of  the  day.  Thus  stimulated,  she 
proceeded  to  more  ambitious  undertakings,  and 
the  poems  of  The  Imprrnntatrice,  The  Troubadoar, 
The  Golden  Violet,  and  77m  Venetian  BraetUt,  pro- 
cured for  her  all  the  fame  which  their  glow  and 
luxuriance  of  description,  with  the  most  melodioui 
harmony  of  verse,  so  richly  merited.  Whetlier, 
however,  from  its  essentially  artiflciol  character, 
however  natural  on  appearance  it  may  weor,  the 
poetry  of  Miss  Landon  is  destined  to  an  abiding 
iiiuuortaUty,  may  not  unreasonably  lie  i)uestiouc<l. 
Never  was  there  a  poet  whose  works  were  Um  a 
reflex  of  his  own  mind  than  thoee  of  L.  G.  L.  With 
all  the  enchanting  descriptions  of  woodland  glades, 
sunny  gaidens,  and  flowery  meadows,  beneath  the 
magic  of  a  Provcnfol  or  Italian  aky,  Miss  Landon, 
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like  Charles  Lamb,  had  little  affection  for  the 
conntry,  and  found  herself  nowhere  in  a  more 
congenial  atmosphere  than  amid  the  smoke  &n<l 
bustle  of  London.  Neither  did  her  disposition 
partake  of  the  pensive,  melancholy  cost,  eo  cou- 
apicnous  in  her  poems,  being,  on  the  contrary, 
remarkable  for  its  vivacity  and  cheerfulness.  Those 
■who  expected  to  find  in  her  im  embodiment  of  the 
feelings  portrayed  in  her  works,  found  themselves 
generally  egreeiously  mistaken  in  their  onticipationa 
It  woa  said  of  her,  '  that  she  should  write  M-ith  a 
crystal  pen  dipped  in  dew  wnon  silver  paper,  and 
use  for  pounce  the  dust  of  a  butterfly's  wing  ;'  the 
real  fact  being,  that  her  locality  for  invoking  the 
Muses  was  her  bedroom — a  bare  homely-looking 
room  facing  the  street,  where  she  wrote  at  an  old 
worn-out  desk,  placed  on  a  little  old  dressing-table. 
In  person,  the  impression  conveyed  was  a  verv 
pleasing  one.  Her  figure  was  slight  and  graceful, 
and  without  being  artistically  beautiful  in  feature, 
her  face,  when  she  spoke,  became  handsome  in  its 
expressiveness.  It  is  recorded  of  Hogg  the  Ettrick 
Shephenl,  that,  on  being  first  prcsentisl  to  her  at 
the  house  of  Mrs  Hall,  he  took  her  harnl,  and  look- 
ing earnestly  in  her  face,  exclaimed :  '  Oh  dear !  I 
hae  written  and  thocht  mony  a  bitter  thing  about 
ye,  but  I  '11  do  sae  nae  mair ;  I  didna  think  ye  'd 
been  sae  bonny  ! ' 


THE   WYNYARD    GHOST-STORY. 

No  modem  ghost-story  has  been  more  talked  of 
in  Englanii,  than  one  in  which  the  seers  were  two 
niilitnrj'  ollicers  named  Sherbroke  and  Wynyartl. 
The  men  occupied  conspicuous  places  in  society, 
and  were  universally  known  as  persons  of  honour, 
as  well  as  cool  good  sense  ;•  the  reolity  of  their 
vision  was  attest^id  by  a  remarkable  circumstance 
which  afterwards  took  place ;  and  every  effort  of 
their  own  or  on  the  i>art  of  others  to  give  an 
<  explanation '  has  been  vain. 

John  Cope  Sherbroke  and  George  Wvnyapd 
appear  in  the  array  list  of  1785,  the  one  as  a  cap- 
tain and  the  other  a  lieutenant  in  the  S.'W  Regiment 
— a  corps  which,  some  years  after,  had  the  honour 
to  be  commanded  by  the  Hon.  Arthur  Wellesley, 
subsequently  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  regiment 
was  then  on  service  in  Canada,  and  Sherbroke  and 
Wynyard,  being  of  congenial  tastes,  had  become 
friends.  It  was  their  custom  to  spend  in  study 
much  of  the  time  which  their  brother-officers 
devoted  to  idle  pleasures.  According  to  a  narra- 
tion resting  on  the  best  authority  now  attiinable,+ 
'They  were  one  afternoon  sittmg  in  Wynyard's 
apartment.     It  was  perfectly  light,  the  hour  was 

*  Archdeacon  Wnuigham  alludes  to  them  in  a  note  in 
his  edition  of  Plutarch.    '  A  very  sinenlar  utory,  however,' 

■ajra  he,  'oould  bo  told  on  this  head  by  Genermlt  S 

and  W ,  Kith  men  of  in<li^]lutIlble  honour  and  spirit, 

and  honourably  distinguished  by  their  exertions  in  their 
oountty'a  wrvicc'  The  death  of  the  first  is  thus  noted 
in  BlaekKootTt  Afagazine  for  June  IKM) :  '  At  Calverton, 
General  Sir  John  Cope  Sherbroke,  G.C.R'  The  other 
■ecr  seems  to  have  passed  into  another  branch  of  the 
army,  and  died  a«  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  24th  Light 
Dracoons,  Juno  13, 1809. 

t  The  narration  here  pvea  is  from  Aecrviittd  Ghotl 
Sloritt,  collected  by  T.  it  .larvis,  Esq.  London,  182.<. 
Mr  Jarris  adds  the  fuUowing  note  :  '  This  story  has  been 
lead  by  a  relation  of  GencnU  Wynyard,  vAo  ttata  tliat,  in 
alt  impnrtant  cimmitances,  it  m  itrietlg  true.' 
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aliout  four  o'clock  ;  they  had  dined,  but  neither  of 
them  had  drunk  wine,  and  they  had  retired  from 
the  mess  to  continue  together  the  occupations  of 
the  morning.  It  ought  to  have  been  said,  that  the 
apartment  in  which  they  were  had  two  doors  in 
it,  the  one  opening  into  a  passage,  and  the  other 
leading  into  Wynyard's  bedroom.  There  was  no 
other  means  of  entering  the  sitting-room  but  from 
the  passage,  and  no  other  egress  from  the  bedroom 
but  tlirough  the  sitting-room  ;  so  that  any  peraon 
passing  into  the  bedroom  must  have  remained 
there,  unless  he  returned  by  the  way  he  entered. 
This  point  is  of  consequence  to  the  story. 

'  As  these  two  young  officers  were  pursuing  their 
studies,  Sherbroke,  whose  eye  happened  accident- 
ally to  glance  from  the  volume  before  him  towards 
the  door  that  opened  to  the  passage,  observed  a  toll 
youth,  of  about  twenty  yeara  of  age,  whose  appear- 
ance was  that  of  extreme  emaciation,  standing 
beside  it  Struck  with  the  presence  of  a  perfect 
stranger,  he  immediately  turned  to  his  friend,  who 
w.ts  sitting  near  him,  and  directed  his  attention  to 
the  guest  who  had  thus  strangely  broken  in  upon 
their  studies.  As  soon  as  Wynyard's  eyes  were 
turned  towards  the  mysterious  visitor,  his  counte- 
nance became  suddenly  agitated.  "  I  have  heard,'' 
says  Sir  John  Sherbroke,  "  of  a  man's  being  as 
pale  as  death,  but  I  never  saw  a  living  face  assume 
the  Bpj)earance  of  a  corpse,  except  Wynyard's  at 
tliat  moment." 

'  As  they  looked  silently  at  the  form  before  them, 
— for  AVynyard,  who  seemed  to  apprehend  the 
import  of  the  appearance,  was  deprived  of  the 
faculty  of  speech,  and  Sherbroke  fKTct'ivinc;  the 
agitation  of  his  friend,  felt  no  inclination  to  nadrcss 
it — as  they  looked  silently  upon  the  figure,  it  pro- 
ceeded slowly  into  the  adjoining  apartment,  an(I,  in 
the  act  of  passing  them,  cast  its  eyes  with  an  expres- 
sion of  somewhat  melancholy  affection  on  young 
Wynyard.  The  oppression  of  this  extraorainary 
presence  was  no  sooner  removed,  than  Wvnyard, 
seizing  his  friend  by  the  arm,  and  drawing  a  deep 
breath,  as  if  recovering  from  the  suffocation  ot  intense 
.-ustonishment  and  emotion,  muttered  in  a  low  and 
almost  inaudible  tone  of  voice,  "  Great  God !  my 
brother  !" — "  Your  brother  !"  repeated  Sherbroke, 
"  what  can  you  mean,  Wynyard  1  there  must  be 
some  deception — follow  me ;"  and  immeriiately 
taking  his  friend  by  the  arm,  he  preceded  him  into 
the  bedroom,  which,  as  before  stated,  was  con- 
nected with  the  sitting-room,  and  into  which  the 
strange  visitor  had  evidently  enterctl.  It  has 
already  been  said,  that  from  this  chamber  there 
was  no  possibility  of  withdrawing  but  by  the  war 
of  the  apartment,  through  which  tlie  figure  had 
certainly  pa.ised,  and  as  certainly  never  had  returned. 
Imagine,  then,  the  astonishment  of  the  yoimg  officen, 
when,  on  finding  themselves  in  the  centre  of  the 
chamber,  they  perceived  that  the  room  was  ncr- 
fectly  untenanted.  Wynyanl's  mind  had 
an  impression  at  the  first  moment  of  his  o' 
him,  that  the  figure  whom  he  hod  .•een  Wiis  the 
spirit  of  his  brother.  Sherbroke  still  persevered 
in  strenuously  believing  that  some  delusion  had 
been  practised.* 

*  The  two  gentlemen  remarked  at  th*  W« 
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'  They  took  note  of  the  day  and  hour  in  which 
Iho  event  had  happened  ;  but  they  resolved  not  to 
mention  the  occurrence  in  the  reifiment,  and  gmdu- 
ally  they  persuaded  each  other  that  tliey  had  been 
impoecd  upon  by  some  artifice  of  their  fellow- 
oflSoen,  though  they  could  neither  account  for  the 
reason,  nor  suspect  the  author,  nor  conceive  the 
means  of  its  execution.  They  were  content  to 
imagine  anything  possible,  rather  than  admit  the 
possibility  of  a  Bupematnral  appearance.  But, 
though  they  liad  attempted  these  stratagems  of 
self-delosion,  Wynyard  could  not  help  expressing 
his  solicitude  with  respect  to  the  safety  of  the 
brother  whose  apparition  he  had  either  seen,  or 
imagine<I  himself  to  have  seen ;  and  the  anxiety 
which  he  exhibited  for  letters  from  England,  and 
his  fre<iuent  mention  of  his  fears  for  his  brother's 
health,  at  length  awakened  the  curiosity  of  his 
comrades,  and  eventually  betrayed  him  info  a 
declaration  of  the  circumstances  which  he  hail  in 
vain  determined  to  conceal.  The  story  of  the  silent 
and  unbidden  visitor  was  no  sooner  bruited  abroad, 
than  the  destiny  of  Wynyard's  brother  became  an 
object  of  universal  and  painfnl  interest  to  the  offi- 
cers of  the  regiment ;  there  were  few  who  did  not 
inquire  for  Wynyard's  letters  before  they  made  any 
dcmAnd  after  their  own  ;  and  the  packets  that 
arrived  from  England  were  welcomed  ^rith  more 
than  usual  eagerness,  for  they  brought  not  only 
remembrances  from  their  friends  at  home,  but 
vromised  to  afford  the  clue  to  the  mystery  which 
had  hapi>ened  among  thejnselves. 

'  By  the  first  ships  no  intelligence  relating  to  the 
story  could  have  been  received,  for  they  nad  all 
departed  from  England  previously  to  the  n])pejir- 
ance  of  the  spirit.  At  length  the  long-wi.'hed-for 
vesttel  arrivea ;  all  the  officers  had  letters  except 
Wynyard.  They  examined  the  several  news- 
papera,  but  they  contained  no  mention  of  any 
death,  or  of  any  other  circ\imgtance  connecteil 
with  his  famUy  that  could  account  for  the  preter- 
natural event.  There  was  a  solitary  letter  for 
Shcrbroke  still  unopened.  The  officers  hxid  received 
their  letters  in  the  mess-room  at  the  hour  of  supper. 
After  Sherbroke  had  broken  the  seal  of  his  last 
pocket,  and  cast  a  glance  on  its  contents,  he 
beckoned  his  friend  awuy  from  the  company,  and 
departed  from  the  room.  All  were  silent.  The 
suspense  of  the  interest  was  now  at  its  climax ; 
the  impatience  for  the  return  of  Sherbroke  was 
ineipre.'vsiblc.  They  doubted  not  but  that  letter 
had  contained  the  long-exjiectcd  intelligence.  After 
the  interval  of  an  hour,  Sherbroke  joined  them. 
No  one  dared  be  guilty  of  so  great  a  rudeness  as  to 
inquire  the  nature  of  his  correspondence  ;  but  they 
waited  in  mute  attention,  expecting  that  he  would 
himself  touch  upm  the  subject  His  mind  was 
manifestly  full  of  thoughts  that  pained,  bewildered, 
nn'f  — 
an' 
pni 

W.: 
th- 


I  him.    Ho  drew  near  to  the  fireplace, 
■f  head  on  the  mantel-piece,  alter  a 
'•"■••"■"'■'.  said  in  a  low  voice,  to  the 
him  :  "  Wvnyapl's  brother 
:  lino  of  Snerbroke's  letter 
;  to  your  friend  Wynyard 
1  (•  brother."     Ho  ha<l  died 
hotir,  on  which  the 
pose  BO  m^-stcriously 

tiU 

'mogincd,  that  thmo  events 
it  tu  iuiTc  impressed  the 


mind  of  Sherbroke  with  the  conviction  of  their 
truth  ;  but  bo  strong  was  his  preposses.«on  against 
the  fxi.stencc,  or  even  the  possioility  of  any  pre- 
t«nmtural  intercourse  with  tlie  souls  of  the  dead^ 
tiiat  he  still  entertained  a  doubt  of  the  report  of 
his  senses,  supported  as  their  testimony  was  by  the 
coincidence  of  vi.sion  anil  event.  Some  years  after, 
on  his  return  to  England,  he  was  walking  with  two 
gentlemen  in  Piccadilly,  when,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  way,  he  saw  a  person  bearing  the  most 
striking  resemblance  to  the  figure  which  had  been 
disci o.?ed  to  Wynyard  and  himself.  His  com- 
panions were  acquainted  with  the  story,  and  he 
instantly  directed  their  attention  to  the  gentleman 
opposite,  OS  the  individual  who  had  contrived  to 
enter  and  depart  from  Wynyard's  apartment  with- 
out their  being  conscious  of  the  means.  Full  of 
this  impression,  he  immediately  went  over,  and 
at  once  addressed  the  gentleman.  He  now  fully 
e.xpected  to  elucidate  the  mystenr.  He  apologised 
ftir  the  interruption,  but  excused  it  by  relating  the 
occurrence^  which  had  induced  him  to  the  commis- 
sion of  this  solecism  in  manners.  The  gentleman 
received  him  as  a  friend.  He  had  never  been  out 
of  the  country,  but  he  was  the  twin-brother*  of 
the  youth  whose  spirit  had  been  seen.' 

From  the  interesting  character  of  this  narration 
— the  liicts  of  the  vision  occurring  in  daylight  and 
to  two  persons,  and  of  the  subsequent  verification 
of  likeness  by  the  party  not  previously  acquainted 
with  the  suDJect  of  the  vision — it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  no  direct  report  of  particulars  has 
come  to  us.  There  is  all  other  desirable  authenti- 
cation for  the  story,  and  sufficient  evidence  to  prove 
that  tlie  two  gentlemen  believed  and  often  told 
nearly  what  is  here  reported.  Dr  Moyo  makes  the 
foUouing  statement  on  the  subject :  '  I  have  had 
opportunities  of  inquiring  of  two  near  relations  of 
this  General  Wynyard,  upon  what  evidence  the 
above  story  rests.  They  told  me  tliat  they  had 
each  heard  it  from  his  own  mouth.  More  recently 
a  gentleman,  whose  accuracy  of  recollection  exceeds 
that  of  most  people,  has  told  me  that  he  had  heard 
the  late  Sir  John  Sherbroke,  the  other  party  in  the 
ghost-story,  tell  it  much  in  the  some  way  at  a 
dinner-table.'  f 

A  writer,  signing  himself  Coonatus,  states  in 
Nota  and  Queriet  {July  3,  ISbS),  that  the  brother 
(not  twin-brother)  wnose  spirit  appeared  to  Wynyard 
and  his  friend  was  John  Otway  Wynyard,  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  3d  regiment  of  Foot-guards,  who  died 
on  the  15th  of  October  1785.  As  this  gentleman 
writes  with  a  minute  knowledge  of  tho  family- 
history,  we  mav  r/}n.sider  this  date  as  that  of  the 
alleged  spiritual  incident. 

In  Nota  and  Queritt,  July  2,  1859,  appeared  a, 
correspondence,  giving  nearly  the  stronuest  testi- 
mony then  attainable  to  the  truth  of  the  Wynyard 
ghost-story.  A  series  of  queries  on  tho  subject, 
being  dra^vn  up  at  Quebec  by  Sir  John  Harvey, 
adjutant-general  of  the  forces  in  Canada,  was  sent 
to  Colonel  Qorc,  of  the  same  garrison,  who  was 
understood  to  be  a  survivor  of  the  officers  who 
were  with  Sherbroke  and  Wynyard  at  the  time  of 

*  Tho  partiotdkr  u  to  this  porsoo  baiog  »  (wi'n-bmthcr 
hM  bc«ii  doniod.     Se<>  fi'ot(»  and  Qiitrift,  June  12,  1888. 

t  Letttrt  on  tht  Trulkt  eontain<d  in  Popular  Super' 
ttitiont.  By  Herbert  Uaro,  M.U.  Ed.  Fruikfort,  IMB, 
p.  02. 
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the  occurrence ;  and  Colonel  Gore  explicitly  replied 
to  tlie  following  effect  He  waa  present  at  Sydney, 
in  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  in  the  Utter  end  of 
1785  or  1786,  when  the  inciilent  happened.  It  was 
in  the  thou  new  barrack,  and  the  place  was  blocked 
up  by  ice  so  OS  to  liave  no  communication  with  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
persona  who  entered  the  room  after  the  supposed 
apparition  was  seen.  '  The  ghosst  passed  them,  as 
they  were  sitting  at  coffee  [between  eight  and  nine 
in  the  evening],  and  went  into  G.  Wynyard's  bed- 
closet,  the  window  of  which  was  putt{i]ed  down.' 
He  next  day  suggested  to  Sherbroke  the  propriety 
of  making  a  memorandum  of  the  incident ;  which 
was  done.  '  I  remember  the  date,  and  on  the  6th 
of  June  our  first  letters  from  England  brought 
the  news  of  John  Wj-njrard's  death  [which  liad 
happened]  on  the  very  mght  they  saw  his  api>ari- 
tion.'  Colonel  Gore  was  under  the  impression 
that  the  person  afterwards  seen  in  one  of  the 
streets  of  London  by  Sherbroke  and  William  Wyn- 
yard,  was  not  a  brother  of  the  latter  family,  but  a 
gentleman  named  (ho  thought)  Hayman,  noted  for 
being  like  the  deceased  John  Wynyord,  and  who 
affected  to  dresa  like  him. 


SHOW  PRODIGIES. 

The  English  newspapers  and  broadsides  of  old 
days  preserve  to  us  some  curious  notices  of  what 
have  been,  from  time  to  time,  brought  before  the 
public  as  personal  prodigies.  We  find  the  grave 
King  William  in  a  novel  kind  of  association  in  the 
following  account,  for  example,  of  a  Strong  Afan. 
The  article  is  dnte<l,  '  London,  printed  by  J.  W., 
near  Fleet  Street,  1699.' 

'  The  Esglish  Sampson  :  Era  Strength 
Proved  before  the  Kijio  ;  being  an  account  of 
the  wonderful  exploits  that  Mr  William  Joyce 
performed  before  liis  majesty  at  Kinrington,  the 
15th  of  this  instant  November,  1699.' 

[After  a  little  prefatory  flourish,  the  advertise- 
ment thus  continues.]  '  Being  asked  how  much  ho 
was  capable  of  lifting,  he  replVd  above  a  tun 
weight ;  whereupon  a  solid  piece  of  lead  was 
prepar'd  according  to  his  desire,  being  Bha])'d  as 
convenient  as  possible  for  his  laying  hold  of,  in 
order  to  lift  it ;  and  being  weigh'd,  it  contained  n 
tun  and  fourteen  pound  and  an  half,  which  was 
more  than  he  at  first  proposed :  notwithstanding 
which  he  lifted  it  up  at  a  considerable  heighth 
from  the  ground,  to  tne  admiration  of  his  majesty 
and  his  nobles,  who  were  eye-witncs  thereof, 
supposing  such  an  exploit  for  beyond  the  ability 
of  any  mortal  man  to  perform — after  which,  at  his 
majeaty's  command,  a  rope  of  incredible  tliicknes 
was  brought  and  fastned  about  his  middle,  and  the 
other  end  to  an  extraordinary  strong  horse ;  at 
which  time  he  told  his  majesty  that  the  horse 
could  not  move  him  ;  upon  which,  to  try  the 
experiment,  the  8ai<l  hoi'se  was  onler'd  to  be 
whip't  in  order  to  pull  him  out  of  the  place  ;  but, 
notwithstanding  all  his  strength,  Mr  Joyce  stood 
as  immovable  as  on  oak-tree :  whereupon,  teeing 
his  majesty  and  others  of  the  nobility  to  be  seem- 
ingly aatonish'd  at  this  sttango  action,  netliereupon 
declared  that  he  could,  by  meer  strength,  break 
the  same  rope  in  two  ;  whereupon,  tying  the  niiiic 
to  two  postcs,  he  twitch'd  it  in  pieces  seemingly  as 
easie  as  another  man  does  a  piece  of  pack-tnred  ; 
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and  not  only  so,  but  afterwards  putting  his  annea 
about  one  of  the  said  postcs  (wnich  was  of  extra- 
ordinary magnitude),  he  at  one  violent  pull  brvko 
it  down,  and  in  the  same  manner  he  served  the 
other  also,  to  the  extraordinary  wonder  of  all  then 
present.  At  which  strange  pcrfonnoncee  his 
majesty  was  mightily  well  pleas'd  (and,  'tis  gaid), 
has  ordred  him  a  considerable  gratuity,  besides  an 
honorable  entertainment  for  both  him  and  his 
acquaintance. — ^We  are  credibly  infonn'd  that  the 
said  Mr  Joyce  pull'd  up  a  tree  of  near  a  yard  and 
half  circumferance,  by  the  roots,  at  Ham.?tead,  on 
Txiesday  last,  in  the  open  view  of  some  hundreds 
of  people,  it  being  modestly  computed  to  weigh 
near  2000  weight  ;*  these,  and  several  other  atrange 
and  amazing  exploytes,  he  performs  almost  every 
day,  even  to  the  wonder  of  all  mankind  ! ' 

In  some  degree  in  contrast  with  King  William's 
Strong  Man,  is  the  account  of  a  wonderfully  small 
Scotsman,  who  was  subjected  to  public  attention 
in  the  same  I'cign. 

*A  SCOTCH  DWARF. 

'These  are  to  give  notice  to  aU  persons  of 
quallity,  and  others,  that  there  is  newly  come  to 
this  place,  a  little  Scotch  man,  which  tath  been 
admired  by  all  that  hath  yet  seen  him,  he  being 
but  two  foot  and  six  inches  nigh ;  and  is  near  upon 
60  years  of  age.  Ho  was  manyd  several  yearn, 
and  had  issue  two  sons  (one  of  wliich  is  with  him 
now).  He  sings  and  dances  with  his  son  ;  and  has 
liad  the  honour  to  be  shewn  before  seveml  persons 
of  note  at  their  houses,  as  far  as  they  have  yet 
travelled.  He  formerly  kept  a  writing-school  f 
and  discourses  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  many 
eminent  liistories,  very  wisely ;  and  gives  great 
satisfaction  to  all  spectators  ;  and  if  need  requires, 
there  are  seveml  persona  in  this  town  that  will 
justifie,  that  they  were  his  schoUars,  and  see  him 
marrVd.  Ho  is  to  be  seen  at  the  lower  end  of 
Brookfield  Markctj  near  the  market-house.'  (Further 
than  this,  there  is  no  clue  to  the  name  of  the 
town). 

Other  wonders  of  the  same  kind  follow  : 

'a  "CHANOLINo"t   CHILD. 

'To  be  seen  next  door  to  the  /Slack  Ravtn,  in 
West-Smiihfield,  being  a  living  skeleton,  taken  by 
a  Venetian  galley  from  a  Turkish  vessel  in  the 
Archipelago :  This  is  a  fairy  chUd,  snppos'd  to  be 
bom  of  Himgarian  parents,  but  cluuig'd  in  the 
nursing,  aged  nine  years  and  more,  not  exceeding 
a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The  legs,  thighs,  and  arms 
are  so  very  small,  that  they  scarce  exceed  the 
bigness  of  a  man's  thumb,  and  the  face  no  bigger 
than  the  palm  of  one's  hand  ;  and  seems  so  grave 
and  soMd,  as  if  it  were  tlirccscore  years  oM.  You 
may  see  the  whole  anatomy  of  its  body  by  setting 
it  against  the  sun.  It  never  speaks.  And  when 
passion  moves  it,  it  cries  like  a  cat.  It  has  no 
teeth,  but  is  the  most  voracious  and  hungry 
creature  in  the  world,  devouring  more  viotuaU 


•  We  tako  tliij  to  mean  2000  Hm.,  or  within  about 
2  cvt.  of  a  ton;  altlinili-Ii  -mh-  wnlil.l  hnvr.  rnniViiit/.l  tho 
weight  of  a  tree  <  :  .  ptQ> 

portionally  for  it  ,j. 

t '"         '■  I    i'  11   "■■  1  MM.  lairlM 

for   I  cUilrl.     It  deformed, 

mjji;!  Mc,  and    hrni  "u   oiune   ia 

be  geuiroUy  apiiliud  to  a  ohild  having  thoM  ^ualiti^ 
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than  iho  stoutest  man  in  England.' — The  above  ia 
haxied  bv  the  royal  arms,  and  at  the  foot  aT«  the 
vorda — J^ivanl  lice  tl  Begina — thus  shewing  it 
to  be  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

AS  IBIBH  OIADT. 

To  the  annexed  there  is  no  date:  'Miracula 
Naturm;  or,  ft  miracle  of  nature.  Being  tliat  so 
mnch-aiimired  gyaiit-liko  younjj  man,  aged  twenty- 
three  years  lust  June  ;  bom  in  Ireland,  of  such 
a  prodigiou.s  heicht  and  bigness,  and  every  way 
proportionable  ;  that  the  like  hath  not  been  seen 
m  England  in  the  memory  of  man.  He  wa-s  shewn 
to  his  late  and  present  majesty,  and  several  of  the 
nobility  at  court,  five  years  ago  ;  and  his  late 
majesty  was  pleased  to  walk  under  his  arm,  and  ho 
is  grown  very  much  since.  And  it  ia  generally 
thought,  that  if  he  lives  three  years  more,  and 
grows  as  he  has  done,  ho  will  be  much  bigger  than 
any  of  those  gyants  we  read  of  in  story :  for  he 
now  reaches  with  his  hand  three  yards  and  a  half, 
■pans  fifteen  inches,  and  is  the  admiration  of  all 
that  sees  him. — He  is  to  be  seen  at  Cow-Lane-End, 
in  Bartholomew  Fair,  where  his  picture  hangs  out. 

THI  PAINTED  PRISCE. 

There  is  no  date  to  the  foUowinc,  further  than 
that  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  stylo  of  its 
typography,  which  would  seem  to  be  of  about  the 
period  to  wliich  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  curious 
ml  vojtisoments  belong.  The  one  immediately  before 
us  rons  thus : 

'  Prince  Giolo,  Son  to  the  King  of  Moangis,  or  Gilolo ; 
tying  wider  the  .Equator  in  the  Long,  of  152  Do;;. 
30  Mio.;  a  Fruitful  Uland  a/ioundinij  wM  rirh 
tpict*  nnd  otlner  vcuuabU  tximinodUia. 

'  This  unfortunate  prince  sailing  towards  a  neigh- 
bcmring  island,  with  nis  mother  and  young  sister, 
to  complcmeut  the  intended  marriage  betwixt  her 
•pd  the  king  of  that  island,  a  violent  tempest 
nrpriz'd  them,  and  drove  them  on  shoor  upon  the 
ooost  of  ilindanao,  where  they  were  all  mude 
prisoner*,  except  the  young  lady,  with  whom  the 
sing  was  so  inamoured,  that  he  took  her  to  wife  ; 
ret  suffered  the  prince  and  his  mother  Nacat-ura  to 
oe  purchased  for  money.  The  mother  dic<l,  but. 
thti  prince,  lic-r  son,  is  arriv'd  in  England. 

'  Tliia  famous  Painted  Prince  is  the  first  wonder  of 
Uw  ago,  his  whole  body  (except  face,  hands,  and 
iiiet)  u  curiously  and  most  cxquisitelv  painUd  or 
dauui,  full  of  variety  of  invention,  with  prodigious 
■It  and  skill  performed.  Insomuch,  that  the 
anticnt  and  noble  mystery  of  pointing  or  staining 
upon  humane  bodies  seems  to  be  comprised  in  tliis 
one  stately  piece. 

<  The  pictures,  and  those  other  engraven  figures 
copied  &x)m  him,  serve  onlr  to  descrino  as  much  as 
they  can  of  the  foreparts  oi  this  inimitable  piece  of 
worknuinship.  The  more  admirable  back-parta 
afford  us  a  lively  representation  of  one  quarter-part 
of  the  world  upon  and  betwixt  his  shoulders,  where 
the  arctick  and  tropick  circles  center  in  tlic 
aorth  pole  on  his  neck.  And  all  the  other  lines, 
eirclea,  and  characters  are  done  in  such  exact 
■jmmetiy  and  proportion  that  it  is  astonishing,  and 
nnnounta  all  that  ho*  liitherto  bean  seen  of  this 
kind. 

'  The  paint  itself  ia  so  durable  that  nothing  can 


wash  it  off,  or  deface  the  beauty  of  iL  U  ia 
prepared  from  the  juice  of  a  certain  herb  or  plant 
peculiar  to  that  country,  which  they  esteem  infal- 
lible to  preserve  humane  bodies  from  the  deadly 
poison  or  hurt  of  any  venomous  creatures  wlmtM>- 
evcr.  This  custom  they  observe — that  in  some 
short  time  after  the  body  is  paintetl,  it  is  carried 
naked,  with  much  ceremony,  to  a  Hi>acious  tnom 
appointed,  which  ia  fiUed  with  all  sorts  of  the  must 
venomous,  pernicious  creature.'!  that  con  be  found ; 
such  as  snakes,  scorpions,  npers,  ceutapce;  (cenli- 
pcds),  Ac-  The  king  nimself[  is]  present.  The  gmu- 
(luea  and  multitudes  of  spectators  seeing  the  naked 
body  surrounded  with  so  many  venuinous  creatures, 
and  unable  to  wound  or  do  any  mischief  to  it,  seem 
transported  and  ready  to  odorc  him  ;  for  none  but 
those  of  the  royal  family  ore  permitted  to  bo  tlius 
painted. 

•This  excellent  piece  has  been  lately  scon  by 
many  persons  of  high  quality,  and  accurately 
surveyed  by  several  leomea  virtuoti,  and  ingenious 
travellers,  who  have  ezprcss'd  veiy  great  satiiJaction 
in  seeing  of  it. 

'This  admirable  person  is  about  the  age  of 
thirty,  graceful,  and  wcU-proportioncd  in  all  his 
limbs ;  extreamly  modest  and  civil,  neat  and 
cleanly,  but  his  language  is  not  understood,  neither 
can  he  speak  Englim. 

'  He  will  be  exposed  to  publick  view  cveir  day 
from  the  16th  of  this  instant  June,  at  his  lotlgings 
at  the  Blew  Boar's  Head,  in  Fleet  Street,  near  Water 
Lane  ;  where  he  will  continue  for  some  time,  if  his 
health  will  permit.  But  if  any  persons  of  qualitv, 
gentlemen  or  ladies,  do  desire  to  see  tliis  noble 
person,  at  their  own  houses  or  any  other  convenient 
place,  in  or  about  this  city  of  London,  they  are  to 
feud  timely  notice,  and  he  will  be  ready  to  wait 
upon  them  in  a  coach  or  chair  any  time  they  may 
picaae  to  appoint,  if  in  the  day-time.' 
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.St  Gall,  abbot,  646.  St  MummoUn  or  Mommolin, 
liiBliop  of  N0700,  confesor,  7tb  century.  St  LuUus  or 
Lullon,  archbijihop  of  Mcnti,  confenor,  7S7. 

Horn. — Dr  Albert  Von  Hallcr,  distingviahcd  pbyiio- 
lopst,  1 708,  Berne ;  John  ticonje  Sulzer,  writer  on  tlio 
fine  oitx,  1720,  yVinlerthur^  in  Zurich 

Died. — Bijhop*  Nicholas  Ridlcj  and  Hogh  Latimer, 
martyred  at  Oxford,  11155  ;  Roger  Boylo,  Earl  of  Orrery, 
politician  and  TcrBifier,  1679  i  Uobert  Pcrpision,  Seotlish 
poet,  1774,  Edinburyh ;  Marie  Antoinette,  queen  of 
Louis  XVI.,  guillotined  nt  I'aris,  1793;  John  Hunter, 
cclobmtcd  anatomist,  1793,  London;  Victor  Amsileua 
IIL  of  Sardinia,  1796  ;  Jowpb  Strntt,  antiquary,  1802, 
London;  Shannon  Cravford,  Irish  political  character, 
18C1  ;  Henry  Martyn,  oriental  missionary,  1812,  TohU, 
Atia  Minor;  Tbaddeus  Koacinako,  Polish  patriot,  1817, 
Solmtre,  m  Switxtrland. 

BTOBT   OP   THE   DIAMOND  NECKLACE. 

In  connection  with  the  unfortunate  Marie 
Antoinette,  whose  judicial  munler  by  sentence  of 
the  Convention  took  place  on  16th  October  1793, 
we  may  in  tliis  place  not  inappontely  introduce 
the  famous  story  of  the  Diamond  Necklace,  in 
which  the  French  queen  played  a  conspicuotu 
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tboogli  inTolimtary  part.    This  ■  ry  affair 

origioated  in  tlio  prtifli^pitc  »tat<-  "odcty 

pneeding  the  Rcrolulion,  when  iu>:  >ij>[><  r  cUnes, 
Hlf  in  mockery  of  the  KifTtrings  of  the  storriog 
poor,  dliplayed  a  magnificence  sta  inxnltinff  as  it 
vu  reekJcw  and  iniane.  We  are  told  that  the 
offlecn  of  the  king'*  maiton  mUUairt  not  only  wore 
naifofsia,  bnt  h*d  the  hami'M  and  copariKou  of 


their  hones  corered  with  gold,  and  the  very  manes 
and  taila  of  these  animala  pUiterl  with  golrl  bnid. 
Loais  XYI.  and  hia  qneen  fell  into  thu  atiaage 
infataation  ;  and  one  of  their  most  terions  otDia 
of  Judgment,  was  their  conduct  in  the  case  of  the 
Diamond  Necklace,  which  cast  a  slur  upon  the 
fair  tune  of  the  qneen,  and  finally  proved  one  of 
the  BMat  deadly  weapons  in  the  lumds  of  hex 


TnS  DIAMOXS   NXOKLACE. 


onsniies.  Tlie  details  Ions  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  court  of  Fmnc<\  the  College  of  CanlinalB, 
and  the  higher  ranks  of  Ihn  clcivy.  Many  versions 
of  tlic  fnclM  were  given,  but  the  following  narrative, 
compiled  fiuni  the  ilocuincuts  of  the  case,  from  the 
meuioirn,  pamphlets,  and  petitions  of  the  accuiters 
and  the  accuned,  may  bu  relied  on  as  essentially 
correct. 

In  1774,  Tiduis  XV,  wiHhiiig  to  make  a  present 
to  his  mistrcKS,  Mudomn  dii  Harry,  commii'sioncd 
the  COUlt-jewellers  to  culk-ct  (he  lliiei<t  diamonds  to 
form  a  necklace  tluit  should  be  unique  of  its  kind. 
Some  time  and  a  considerable  outlay  were  required 
to  luuke  arrangements  to  procure  the  lui-ge«t, 
purest,  and  most  brilliant  diamonds.  Unfortu- 
nately, before  the  necklace  vrns  completed,  Loui.s 
XV.  wiu  laid  in  his  grave,  nud  the  fallen  favourite 
was  ftiiii  to  b«  content  with  the  riche*  she  possessed, 
without  requiring  tlio  execution  of  the  deceased 
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monarch's  intentions.  The  work,  however,  was  too 
far  advanced  to  permit  of  its  being  abandoned 
without  great  loss  ;  and  in  the  hope  that  Louis 
XVI.  might  be  induced  to  purchase  it  for  the 
queen,  the  jewellers  finished  the  necklace,  which 
was  valued  at  1,800,000  francs  (£72,000  sterlingV 
The  new  king's  finances  were  in  too  low  a  state 
for  him  to  purchase  the  necklace  ;  and  when  it 
was  offered  to  him,  he  replied  that  a  pliip  was  more 
needed  thim  a  necklace,  which,  therefore,  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  jewellers  for  some  years,  until 
the  occurrence  of  the  event  which,  by  breaking  it 
up  and  dispersing  it,  gave  it  historical  celebrity. 

To  understanfl  by  what  a  complication  of  circum- 
stances, a  woman  without  position,  fortune,  favour 
at  court,  or  even  very  great  charms  of  person, 
coidd  have   conceived  the   idea  of  ■  an 

ornament  that  w.is  beyond  the  means  i  :ls, 

can  only  be  explained  by  reference  to  cvcnta  much 
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anterior  to  her  meeting  with  her  vicliiu,  and  which 
eavc  rise  to  the  life-long  antipathy  of  Marie 
Antoinette  to  Louis,  prince-cardinal  of  Bohan. 
In  1772,  the  prince  was  appointed  ambassador  to 
Vienna.  At  one  of  the  niciTy  suppers  of  Louis 
XV.,  Madame  du  Barry  drew  from  her  pocket,  and 
read  aloud  a  letter,  purporting  to  be  addressed  to 
her  by  the  ambassador  at  Vienna,  and  giving 
particulars  of  the  private  life  of  the  empress  of 
Austria,  whose  daughter,  Marie  Antoinette,  had 
been,  three  years  previously,  married  to  the 
daitpliin.  The  prince  was,  however,  guiltless  of 
any  thought  of  offending  the  dauphiucss ;  he  ha<l 
had  no  correspondence  with  Madame  du  Bany,  but 
hod  merely  replied  to  the  king's  uiquiriea  as  to 
what  was  taking  place  at  the  imperial  court.  Louis 
had  left  one  of  the  ambassador's  private  letters  in 
the  hands  of  the  Duke  d'AguUlon,  who  was  a 
cr«at\irc  of  Du  Barry,  and  had  given  the  letter  to 
her,  which  she,  with  her  accustomed  levity,  read 
to  amuse  her  guests. 

The  anger  of  Marie  Antoinette,  thus  unwittingly 
incorred  by  M.  d«  Rohan,  continued  to  rankle  in 
her  breast  after  she  had  succeeded  to  the  tlit-one. 
Although,  being  allied  to  the  most  powerful  fiiniities 
of  France,  and  possessedof  a  princely  income,  he  hud 
obtained  the  post  of  granu-almoner  of  France,  a 
cardinal's  hat,  the  rich  abbey  of  St  Waast,  and  lin<I 
been  elected  prmritcur  of  tne  Sorbonne,  the  di#- 
pleasore  of  the  queen  effectually  disgraced  him  at 
court,  and  embittered  his  very  existence.  Such 
was  his  disagreeable  position  when  lie  was  intro- 
duced to  an  intrigante,  who,  taking  advantage  of 
his  desire  to  regain  the  royal  favour,  involved  him 
in  the  disgraceful  transaction  that  placed  him  before 
the  world  in  the  attitude  of  a  thief  and  a  forger. 

Tills  woman  was  the  descendant  of  royal  olood, 
and  had  married  a  gendarme  named  Lamotte. 
Being  reduced  to  beggary,  she  pn;sented  herself 
before  the  Canlinal  de  Rohan,  to  jietitiou  that  in 
his  C4ipacity  as  grand-almoncr,  he  would  procure 
her  aid  from  the  royal  bounty.  Madame  Lamottc, 
without  being  beautiful,  hiul  an  intelligent  and 
pleasing  countenance  and  winning  manner?,  and 
moved  the  cardinal-prince  to  advance  her  sums  of 
money.  He  then  advise<l  her  to  apply  in  person 
to  the  queen,  and,  lamenting  it  was  not  lu  his 
power  to  procure  her  an  inter\'iew,  wus  weak 
enough  to  betray  the  deep  chagrin  which  the 
Bovercign's  di&plcasure  had  caus^  him.  Some 
days  oAer,  Maiiaiuu  Lamottc  returned,  stating 
that  (he  hod  obtained  admittance  to  the  queen's 
presence,  hod  been  questioned  kindly,  had  intro- 
duced the  name  of  the  cardinaJ  as  being  one  of  her 
V'ncfacturs,  and,  perceiving  she  was  listened  to 
with  interest,  had  ventured  to  mention  the  grief 
lie  endured,  and  had  obtained  permi.«*ion  to  lay 
befiirc  her  majesty  liis  vindication.  This  service 
Madame  Lamotte  tendered  in  gratitude  to  the 
prince,  who  intruste<l  to  her  the  iir>ology,  written 
by  himself,  wliich  she  stated  had  been  placed  in 
the  sovereign's  hands,  and  to  which  a  note  was 
vouchsafed  iu  reply,  Madame  Lamotte  having 
previously  ascertained  that  the  ciutiinal  hod  not 
•een,  or  did  not  remember,  the  queen's  liand- 
writing.  The  contonla  were  as  follows :  '  I  have 
•een  your  note ;  I  am  delighted  to  find  you 
innocent  I  cannot  yet  grant  you  the  audience 
jrou  solicit ;  as  soon  as  circimistances  will  permit,  I 
will  let  you  know.    Be  discreet' 


The  prince  was  now  com])letely  duped.  He  was 
convinced  that  Madame  Lamotte  w^as  admitted 
daily  into  her  majesty's  private  apartments,  and 
he  thought  it  natural  that  the  lively  queen  should 
be  amused  by  her  quick-witted  sallies,  and  that  she 
should  make  use  of  her  as  a  ready  tool.  Following 
his  guide's  advice,  he  expressed  his  joy  and  grati- 
tude in  writing,  and  the  correspondence  thus 
commenced  was  continued,  and  so  wonled  on  the 
queen's  part,  that  the  cardinal  had  reason  to  believe 
that  he  h.id  inspired  unlimited  confidence.  When 
he  was  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  prepared,  a  note 
was  risked  from  the  queen,  commiMioning  the 
grand-almoner  to  borrow  for  a  charitable  purjiose 
60,000  francs,  and  transmit  them  to  her  through 
the  medium  of  Madame  Lamotte.  Alnurd  as  was 
tliis  clandestine  negotiation,  the  cardinal  believed 
it ;  he  borrowed  the  money  himself,  and  remitted 
it  to  Madame  Lamotte,  wlio  brought,  in  return,  a 
note  of  thanks.  A  second  loan  of  a  like  amount 
was  obtained.  With  these  funds  Madame  Lamotte 
and  her  husband  furnished  a  house  handsomely, 
and  started  gay  equipages,  though  not  until  the 
artful  woman  had,  tlirough  her  iisual  medium — a 
letter  from  the  queen — insinuated  to  the  cardinal 
that,  to  prevent  suspicion,  he  should  absent  himself 
for  a  time,  when  he  instantly  set  out  for  Abacc. 

Meanwhile,  Madame  Lamotte  accounted  for  her 
sudden  opulence  by  saying  that  the  queen's  kind- 
ness supplied  her  with  the  means.  Her  majesty 
would  not  allow  a  descendant  of  royal  blood  to 
remain  in  poverty.  This  success  emboldened 
Madame  Lamotte  to  aim  at  much  higher  game.  The 
court-jewellers  were  by  this  time  tired  of  having 
the  costly  necklace  lying  idle  ;  an  emissary  of 
Madame  Lamottc  had  msiunated  to  them,  that  an 
influential  lady  at  court  might  be  able  to  recom- 
mend the  purcha.sc  of  the  necklace.  A  handsome 
present  waa  promised  for  such  a  service.  But 
>Iadamo  Lamotte  was  cautious ;  she  did  not  meddle 
with  such  matters  ;  she  would  consider  the  subject. 
In  a  few  days,  she  called  on  the  jewellers,  and 
announced  that  a  great  lord  would  that  morning 
look  at  the  necklace,  which  he  was  commissioned 
to  purchase.  The  cardinal,  iu  the  meantime, 
received  from  his  quasi-royal  correspondent  a  note 
to  hasten  his  return  for  a  negotiation.  On  reaching 
Paris,  he  was  informed  that  the  queen  earnestly 
desired  to  purchase  the  necklace  \vithout  the  kings 
knowledge,  for  which  she  would  pay  with  money 
saved  from  her  income.  She  had  cliosen  the  grand- 
almoner  to  negotiate  the  purchase  in  her  name,  as 
a  Bjicoial  token  of  her  favour  and  confidence.  He 
was  to  receive  an  authorisation,  written  and  signed 
by  the  queen,  though  the  contract  was  to  be  mode 
iu  the  cardinal-prince's  name.  He  unsuspectingly 
ha5tene<l  to  fulfil  his  mission  ;  and  on  February  1, 
1 780,  the  necklace  was  placed  in  the  cardinal's  hands. 
Twenty  thousand  livres  of  the  original  price  were 
taken  off,  quarterly  payments  agreed  to,  and  the 
prince's  note  accepted  for  the  whole  amount.  The 
jewellers,  however,  were  made  aware  that  the 
necklace  was  being  purchased  on  her  majesty's 
account,  the  prince  having  shewn  them  his  authority, 
and  char^'ed  them  to  keep  the  affair  secret  from  idl 
except  the  aucen. 

The  necklace  was  to  bo  delivered  on  the  ere  of  a 
great  fete,  at  which  Madame  Lamotte  osserteil  the 
queen  desired  to  wear  it  The  casket  containing  it 
was  taken  to  Versailles,  to  the  house  of  Madiwne 
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Lomottc,  hy  wfaoin  it  iraa  to  be  handed  to  the 
penon  whom  the  qaeen  ynt  to  tend.  At  dusk, 
the  cardiaol  arrired,  followed  hj  his  relet  beahng 
the  casket ;  be  took  it  from  the  lem&t  at  the  ioar, 
and,  lendiiiK  him  away,  entered  alon&  He  waa 
placed  bj  Madame  I<unotte  in  a  doaet  openiag 
into  a  dimljr-lighied  apartment  In  a  few  minntes 
«  door  wa*  opened,  a  '  meaaenger  from  the  qaeen' 
waa  annoanced,  and  a  man  entered.  Madame 
Lamotte  advanced,  and  respectfollj  placed  the 
enket  in  the  hands  of  the  last-comer,  who  retired 
instantly.  And  so  adroitly  was  the  deception 
maniu^ed,  that  the  cardinal  protested  that  thronsh 
the  glazed  sash  of  the  closet-door,  he  had  perfecOr 
recognised  the  confidential  volet  of  the  queen  I  To 
strengthen  the  cardinal's  belief,  Madame  Lamotte 
told  uim  that  she  had  taken  lodgings  at  Veniailles, 
OS  the  queen  was  desirous  of  having  her  at  hand  ; 
and  to  conoborste  this  statement,  she  persnadod 
the  cardinal,  diflguised,  to  accompany  her,  when 
the  queen,  as  she  pretended,  desired  her  attendance 
at  Trianon.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  Madame 
Lamotte  and  the  cardinal  were  escorted  by  the 
pretended  valet,  who  was  the  former's  accomplice  ; 
but  it  was  the  amcierif€  of  the  Qhiteau  of  Truinon, 
and  not  the  queen,  whom  Madame  Lamotte  went 
to  visit. 

The  acknowlodgment  of  the  necklace  was  next 
artfully  planned.  Madame  Lamotte  had  noticed 
that  when  the  queen  passed  from  her  own  apart- 
ment, crossing  the  galJeiT,  to  go  to  the  chapel,  she 
made  a  motion  with  her  bead,  which  she  repeated 
when  she  panned  the  CEil  de  Bam£  On  the  (some 
evening  thnt  the  necklace  was  delivered  Madame 
met  the  cardinal  on  the  terrace  of  the  ch&teau,  and 
told  him  that  the  queen  was  delighted.  Her 
majesty  could  not  then  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
the  necklace  ;  but  next  day,  if  he  would  be,  as  if 
by  chance,  in  the  CEil  de  Bocrnf,  her  majesty  would, 
by  the  motion  of  her  head,  signify  her  approbation. 
The  cardinal  went,  saw,  and  was  satisfieo.  Mean- 
while, as  Madame  Lamotte  informed  her  dupe,  the 
queen  thought  it  advisable  not  to  wear  the  neck- 
lace until  she  had  mentioned  its  purchase  to  the 
king. 

The  presence  of  the  cardinal  now  beeoming 
troublesome,  n  little  note  sent  him  again  to  Alsace. 
Madame  Lamotte  then  despatched  her  husband 
with  the  necklace  to  London,  where  it  was  broken 
up  ;  the  small  diamonds  were  reset  in  bracelets 
and  rings,  for  the  three  accomplices  ;  the  remainder 
Was  sola  to  ieweUera,  and  the  money  placed  in  the 
Bank  of  England  in  a  fictitious  name. 

The  caniinal,  in  the  meantime,  induced  the 
jewellers  to  write  to  the  queen  (if  they  cotdd  not 
see  her),  to  thank  her  for  the  honour  she  ha*! 
done  them.  They  did  so,  and  were  soon  summoned 
to  explain  their  letter,  which  was  an  enigma  to  the 
queen  ;  and  the  whole  affair  of  the  purcliase,  us  far 
as  the  cardinal  was  concerned,  was  then  explained 
to  her  majesty.  This  was  in  the  beginning  of  July. 
From  that  moment  Marie  Antoinette  acted  in  an 
tmjust  and  unilignified  manner.  Instead  of  expos- 
ing the  mona-uvre,  anrl  having  the  authors  of  the 
fraud  punished,  the  queen  allowed  herself  to  lie 
guide^l  by  two  of  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of 
the  carilin.il,  whom  she  left  to  their  surveillance  ; 
and  tlv  were  merely  told  to  bring  a  copy 

of  the  ■  .  and  leave  it  with  her  majesty. 

McjiuwJule,  iLo  first  instalment  in  payment  of 
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the  necklace  was  nearly  doe,  and  the  caidinal 
being  wanted  to  provide  fiinds  for  ilL  be  waa 
reeaUed  to  Vam  in  the  month  of  Jane,  oy  a  note 
■■III  lug  him  that  the  leoliaaticm  of  tlte  queen's 
promises  waa  near  at  hand,  that  she  was  m^H^g 
great  effnta  to  meet  the  first  payment,  bat  that 
unforeteen  expenditure  rendered  the  matter  diffi- 
calt  Tlie  prince,  however,  began  to  think  it 
strange  that  no  change  was  apparent  in  the  queen's 
behavionr  towards  nim  in  public,  nor  was  the 
necklace  worn ;  but,  to  satisfy  him,  Madame 
Lamotte  arranged  a  private  interview  with  the 
queen,  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock,  in  a 
grove  near  Venaillea.  To  penonate  her  majesty 
at  this  rendezvous,  the  cooipzatoia  had  chosen 
a  certain  Mademoiselle  Leguet,  whoee  figure,  gait, 
and  profile  gave  her  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
queen.  This  new  accomplice  was  not  initiated 
into  the  secrets  of  the  plot,  but  was  told  that  she 
was  to  play  her  little  part  to  mystify  a  certain 
nobleman  of  the  court,  for  the  amusement  of  the 
queen,  who  would  be  an  unseen  witness  of  the 
scene.  It  was  rehearsed  in  the  appointed  grove : 
a  tall  man,  in  a  blue  greatcoat  and  slouched  hat, 
would  approach  and  kiss  her  hand,  with  great 
respect.  She  waa  to  say  in  a  whisper : '  I  have  but 
a  moment  to  spare  ;  I  am  greatly  pleased  with  all 
you  have  done,  and  am  about  to  raise  yoa  to  the 
height  of  power.'  She  was  to  give  him  a  rose,  and 
a  small  box  containing  a  nuniature.  Footstm 
would  then  be  heard  approaching,  on  which  she 
waa  to  exclaim,  in  the  same  low  tone :  '  Here  are 
Madame,  and  Madame  d'Artois  \  we  must  separate.' 
The  scene  took  place  as  planned ;  the  qneen'a 
relatives  being  represented  by  M.  Lamotte  and  a 
confederate  named  Villette,  who,  approaching,  cut 
short  the  cardinal's  interview,  of  which  he  com- 
plained bitterly  to  his  friends.  Nevertheless,  under- 
Rtanding  that  the  queen  was  unable  to  pay  the 
300,000  livres,  he  endeavoured  to  borrow  ^em  ; 
when  a  note  came  to  say,  that  if  the  payment  could 
be  delayed  one  month,  the  jewellers  should  receive 
700,000  livres  at  the  end  of  Angust,  in  lieu  of  the 
a.X),(XX)  livres  due  in  July  ;  30,000  livres  being 
tendered  as  interest,  which  Madame  Lamotte  con- 
trived to  pay  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
diamonds.  This  the  jewellers  took  and  gave  the 
canlinal  a  receipt  on  account ;  but  they  reused  all 
further  delay,  and  daily  pressed  the  prince  for 
payment,  and  threatened  to  make  use  of  the  power 
his  note  gave  them.  '  Why,'  exclaimed  he,  '  since 
you  lufve  had  fre<juent  access  to  her  majesfy,  have 
you  not  mentioned  the  disagreeable  aitnation  in 
which  her  delay  places  you  C  'Alasl  Monseig- 
neur,'  they  repbe<l,  'we  have  had  the  honour  of 
speaking  to  her  majesty  on  the  subject,  and  she 
denies  having  ever  given  you  such  a  commission, 
or  received  the  necklace.  To  whom,  my  prince, 
can  you  have  given  it  f '  The  cardinal  was  thunder- 
struck :  he  replied,  however,  that  he  had  placed 
the  casket  in  Madame  Lamottc's  hands,  and  saw 
her  deliver  it  into  those  of  the  queen's  valet.  'At 
any  rate,'  he  (ulded,  '  I  have  in  my  hands  the 
queen's  authorisation,  and  thnt  will  be  my  guar- 
antee.' The  jewellers  replied :  '  If  that  is  all  you 
count  upon,  my  lord,  we  ie,ir  yoa  have  been  cruelly 
deceivea.'  Afadome  Lamotte  was  absent  froin  Pkris, 
but  repaired  thither,  and  arriving  .'it  the  grand- 
almoner's  in  the  miildle  of  the  night,  assured  him 
she  had  just  left  the  queen,  who  threatened  tA 
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deny  having  received  iLe  necklace,  or  authorised 
its  purchase,  *  and  to  make  good  her  own  position, 
would  liave  me  arrested,  and  ruin  you  ,  at  the 
Goine  time  entreating  hu  eminence  to  give  her 
fihciter  until  she  comd  concert  with  her  liusband 
her  means  of  escape.  This  was,  in  reality,  a  rate  to 
dear  herself  and  criminate  the  cardinal,  who,  she 
declared  on  her  arrest,  had  kept  her  a  close  prisoner 
for  four*nd-twenty  houre,  to  prevent  her  disclosing 
that  she  bad  been  employed  to  sell  the  diamonds 
for  him. 

Tliis  took  place  early  in  August  An  enemy  of 
the  cardinal  now  drew  up  a  memorial  of  the  whole 
affair,  which,  however,  was  not  presented  to  the 
king  until  the  14th  of  August ;  and  next  morning 
Leing  a  great  fete,  while  the  grand-almoner,  in  his 
pontiliiau  robes,  was  waiting  to  accompany  her 
majesty  to  the  chapel,  ho  was  summoned  to  the 
royal  closet  before  Louis  and  Marie  Antoinette, 
the  memorialist,  and  two  other  court-dignitaries. 
The  king,  honding  him  the  depositions  of  the 
icwellers,  and  the  financier  of  whom  the  catdinal 
hod  endeavoured  to  Iwrrow  for  the  queen  300,000 
livres,  bade  him  read  them.  This  being  done,  the 
king  asked  what  he  hod  to  say  to  these  accusations. 
'  They  are  correct  in  the  more  material  points,  sire,' 
replied  the  cardinal.  '  I  purchased  the  necklace  for 
the  queen.'  'Who  commanded  you?'  exclaimed 
she.  '  Your  majcstr  did  so  by  a  writing  to  that 
effect,  signed,  and  w"hich  I  have  in  my  pocket-book 
in  Paris.'  'l"hat  writing,'  exclaimed  the  queen,  'is 
a  foi;gery !'  The  cardinal  threw  a  significant  glance 
at  the  queen,  when  the  king  ordered  him  to  retire, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  arrested  and  sent  to 
the  Bostile. 

A  few  days  after,  Madame  Lamotte  was  arrested 
in  the  provinces,  where  she  was  entertaining  a 
large  party  of  friends ;  her  husband  had  escaped, 
and  she  hod  sent  her  other  accomplices  out  of  the 
kingdom.  She  was  taken  to  the  Bastilo  on  Uic 
20th  of  August  :  when  examined,  she  at  first 
denied  all  knowledge  of  the  necklace,  though  she 
admitted  that  f>he  and  her  husband  had  been 
employed  by  the  cardinal  to  dispose  of  a  quantity 
of  looM  diamonds.  She  afterwards  said  that  the 
necklace  hod  been  purchased  by  the  cardinal  to  sell 
in  fragments,  in  oraer  to  retrieve  his  afTnlrs ;  and 
that  he  had  acted  with  the  connivance  of  Cagliostro, 
into  whose  hands  the  funds  hod  passed.  She 
denied  all  mention  of  the  queen's  name,  and  her 
tone  was  ironical  and  daring.  Cagliostro  and  his 
wife  were  sent  to  the  Ristile,  where  they  were 
kept  for  many  months ;  but  nothing  proved  thjit 
llicy  had  been  concerned  in  the  affair,  though  tlie 
cardinal  used  to  consult  Cagliostro,  in  whose  cabal- 
istjc;  art  he  had  ^leat  faith. 

At  this  stage  light  unexpectedly  broko  in.  Father 
Loth,  a  neighbour  of  Madame  Lamotte,  whom 
she  had  intrusted  with  her  secret,  revealed  to  the 
friends  of  the  cardinal  the  parte  played  by  Villette 
and  Mademoiselle  Leguet,  who  were  accordingly 
arrested,  one  in  Geneva,  and  the  other  in  Belgium. 
Their  e^ndence  was  conclusive  as  to  the  deception 
Madame  Lamotte  had  practised  upon  the  canlinal 
with  regard  to  the  queen,  and  the  other  facts  were 
The  teslimony  of  Cagliostro  also 
!y  against  her  ;  and  when  confronted 
"ii  '^es,  in  a  violent  rage  she  exclaimed  : 

'I  '  ft  plot  on  foot  to  ruin  me ;  but  I 

will  i.-.  j.^;:oU  without  disclosing  the  dauim  of 


the   great    personages    yet  concealed  behind  the 
curtain  I' 

This  itninge  dnuna  was  at  length  bronght  to  a 
close  on  the  Slst  of  May  1786  ;  when,  in  tlie  trial 
before  the  Criminal  Court,  the  prince-cardinal  was 

£  roved  innocent  of  all  fraud,  but  was  ridiculed  for 
is  extreme  credulity  ;  was  ordered  by  the  lung  to 
resign  his  posts  at  court ;  and  was  exUcd  to  his 
abbey  of  La  Chaise  Dieu,  in  the  mountains  of 
Auvergne.  The  wretched  woman,  Lamotte,  was 
sentenced  to  be  flogged,  branded  on  both  shoulders^ 
and  imprisoned  forlife.  When  the  former  p.irt  of 
the  sentence  was  executed,  she  most  foully  abused 
the  queen ;  and  though  she  was  gagged,  enough  was 
heard  to  form  the  ground  of  the  vilest  calumniea. 
Her  husband,  who  had  escaped  to  England,  was 
condemned  by  defaidt ;  when  ho  threatened  to 
publish  a  pamphlet  compromising  the  queen  ond 
her  minister.  Baron  de  Breteuil,  if  his  ■»vife  were 
not  set  free.  This  was  treated  with  contempt ; 
but,  ten  months  after,  Madame  Lamotte  w.is  pe> 
mitted  to  escape  to  England,  whither  the  Duchess 
of  Polignac  was  sent  to  purchase  the  silence  of  the 
infamous  Lamottes  with  a  large  sum  of  money. 
The  bribe  was  thrown  away,  for  though  one  edition 
of  the  slanderous  pamphlet,  or  memoir,  was  burned, 
a  second  was  published  some  time  aller ;  and  the 
copies  which  are  now  extant  in  the  Imperial 
Library  of  Paris,  were  found  in  the  palace  of 
Versailles,  when  it  was  token  posseanon  of  by  the 
Kepublican  govenunent 
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The  drinking-cnstoms  of  variotis  nations  would 
form  a  curious  Siaptcr  in  ethnology.  The  Teutonic 
races  Imve,  however,  the  most  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered 'potent  in  pottiii(}.'  The  Saxons  were 
great  drinkers  ;  and  took  with  them  to  their  groves 
their  ornamental  ale-buckets  and  drinking-glnssei, 
the  latter  made  without  foot  or  stand,  do  that  they 
must  be  filled  and  emptied  by  the  drinker  before 
they  could  be  set  down  again  on  the  festive-board. 
Mighty  topers  they  were,  and  history  records  some 
of  their  drinking-bouts.  Notwithstanding  the 
ossertion  of  logo,  that  '  vour  Dane,  your  German, 
and  your  swag-bellied  Hollander,  arc  nothing  to 
your  English'  in  powers  of  drinking,  it  may  be 
doubted  if  the  Germans  have  ever  been  outdone. 
Certainly  no  persona  have  bestowed  more  thought 
on  qu.aint  inventions  for  holding  their  liquors,  or 
enforcing  large  consumption,  than  they  have.  The 
silversmiths  of  Augsburg  and  Nuremberg,  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  devoted  a 
large  amount  of  invention  to  the  production  of 
drinking-cups,  taking  the  form  of  men,  animals, 
birtls,  &c.,  of  most  ^teaqne  design.  Our  engrav- 
ing (see  the  following  poge)  represents  one  sur- 
mounted by  a  wind-mill.  It  will  bo  perceived 
that  the  cup  must  be  held  in  the  hand  to  bo  filled, 
and  retained  there  till  it  be  emptied,  ta  then 
only  it  can  bo  set  upon  the  table.  The  drinker 
having  swallowed  the  contents,  blew  up  the  pipe 
at  the  side,  which  gave  u  shrill  whistle,  and  set  the 
Kills  of  the  wind-mill  in  motion  also.  The  power 
of  the  blow,  and  the  length  of  the  gyration,  were 
indicated  in  a  small  dial  upon  the  front  of  the  mill, 
and  also  in  some  degree  testilicd  to  tlie  state  of  the 
consumer.    Among  tho  songs  of  Bums  is  one  npon 
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»  whistle,  used  by  a  Done  of  the  retinue  of  Auoe 
of  Demnark,  -which  wu  laid  upon  the  table  at  the 
at  of  the  orgie,  and  won  by  whoever 


WUIBI'LB  KRIKKTHG-CUr. 

was  last  able  to  blow  it.  The  Dane  conquered  all- 
eonien,  until  Sir  Robert  Lawrie  of  Marwelton, 
'after  three  days  and  three  nights'  hard  contest, 
left  the  Scandinavian  under  the  table.'  On  16th 
Octolier  1789,  a  similar  contest  took  place,  which 
has  been  immortalised  in  Boms's  venes. 


NATHANIEL   LLOYD'S   WILL — ODD   BEQUESTS. 

On  the  16th  of  October  1769,  Nathaniel  Lloyd, 
of  Twickenham,  Middlesex,  Esquire,  completed  liis 
testament  in  the  foUowing  terms : 

'What  I  am  goiog  to  bequeath, 
When  this  frail  ipark  aubniits  to  death ; 
But  utill  I  ho|>i'  the  fipiirk  divioc 
With  \t»  coiigcaiAl  stars  shall  shine ; 
My  good  Executors,  fulfil, 
I  pray  ye,  fairly,  my  last  will. 
With  first  and  second  codiciL 
First,  I  give  to  dear  Lord  Hiuton, 
At  Tryford  school— nut  at  Winton, 
One  hundred  guineas  for  a  ring, 
Or  sonic  such  mcmorandiun  thing ; 
And  tndy,  much  I  should  have  blundered. 
Hod  I  not  giv'n  another  huudre<l 
To  Vcrc,  Earl  I'oulctt'n  second  son. 
Who  dearly  loves  a  little  fim. 
Unto  my  nephew,  Uobert  Longdcn, 
Of  whom  none  says  he  ever  has  wrong  done, 
Tho'  civil  law  ho  loves  to  lash, 
I  give  two  hundred  |)0und8  in  cjwh. 
One  hundrc<l  (lounda  to  my  nioce  Tuder 
(With  loving  eves  one  Matthew  vieVd  her) 
And  to  her  children— just  among  'em 
A  hundred  more,  and  not  to  wrong  'cm, 
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In  eqatl  shares  I  freely  give  it. 

Not  aoabting  but  they  will  receive  it. 

To  Sally  Crouch  and  Mary  Lee, 

If  they  with  IMj  Poolett  be. 

Because  they  would  the  year  did  dwell 

In  Twickenham  House,  and  served  full  well. 

When  Lord  and  Lady  both  did  stray 

Over  the  hiUs  and  far  away : 

The  first,  ten  pounds  :  the  other  twenty ; 

And,  girls,  I  hope  that  will  content  ye. 

In  seventeen  hundred,  sixty-nine, 

This  with  my  hand  I  write  and  sign. 

The  sixteentii  day  of  fair  October, 

In  meny  mood,  bntaoond  and  sober; 

Fast  my  thieeeoore-aad-fifteenth  year. 

With  spirits  gay  and  conscience  clear. 

Joyous  and  fn>Ucsomc,  though  old. 

And  like  this  day — serene,  but  cold ; 

To  foce  well-wishing,  and  to  friends  moat  kind. 

In  perfect  charity  with  all  mankind. 

For  what  remains,  I  must  deaiie. 

To  use  the  words  of  Matthew  Prior : — 

"  Supreme  !  All-wise !  Eternal  Potentate  t 

Sole  Author !  sole  Disposer  of  my  Fate ! 

Enthron'd  in  Light  and  Immortality ! 

Whom  no  man  fully  sees,  and  nnne  can  see! 

Original  of  Beings !  Power  Divine  I 

Since  that  I  thimc,  and  that  I  live,  is  thine  I 

Benign  Creator !  let  thy  plastic  hand 

Dispose  of  its  own  effect !  Let  thy  command 

Keatore,  Great  Father,  thy  instructed  son. 

And  in  my  act,  may  Thy  great  will  be  done." ' 

To  be  thus  quaint  and  eccentric  in  one  of  the 
most  solemn  affairs  of  life,  is  of  by  no  means 
un^qucnt  occurrence  among  the  denizens  of  this 
cloudy  island.  Some  men  choose  to  burden  their 
execntora  with  a  great  number  of  injunctions, 
parti V  to  express  certain  tastes  and  prejudices,  but 
mainly,  as  we  may  presume,  for  the  vanity  of 
causing  some  httle  sensation  about  themselves 
when  they  are  no  more.  The  following  is  a 
notable  example : 

'  A  True  Cop;)  of  At  Lcut  Witt  and  TttlameiU  </  Mr 
Benjamin  Dod,  CiUz'm  and  Linm  Dmper,  wAo  laleljf 
fell  from  hit  Jlorte,  and  Dy'd  toon  ajirr. 

'  In  the  Name  of  God,  Amen.  I,  Benj.-miin  Dod, 
citizen  and  mercer  of  Ijondon,  being  in  health  of  body, 
and  good  and  perfect  memory,  do  make  this  my  last 
will  and  Testament  in  maimer  and  form  following 
(that  it  lo  aay) :  First,  my  soul  I  commend  to 
Almighty  God  that  gave  it  me,  and  my  body  to  the 
earth  from  whence  it  came.  I  desire  to  be  interr'd  in 
the  p.irLsh  church  of  St  ,Tohn,  Hackney,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  alx)ut  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  in  a 
decent  and  frugal  manner,  as  to  Mr  Robert  Atkins 
shall  seem  meet,  the  management  whcrt'of  I  leave  to 
him.  I  desire  Mr  Brown  to  preach  my  funeral 
sermon ;  but  if  he  should  happen  to  )k>  absent  or 
dead,  then  such  other  persons  as  Mr  Robert  Atkins 
shall  appoint :  and  to  such  minister  that  preaches  my 
funeral  sermon  I  give  five  guineas. 

'Item:  I  desire  lour-and-twenty  persons  to  be  at  my 
burial,  out  of  which  Messrs  J.  Low,  Ac.  [naming  sue 
persons]  to  bo  pall-bearers :  but  if  any  of  them  bo 
absent  or  dead,  I  desire  Mr  Robert  Atkins  to  appoint 
others  in  their  room,  to  every  of  which  fourand-twen^ 
persons  80  to  bo  invited  to  ray  fimeral,  I  give  a  pair 
of  white  gloves,  a  ring  of  ten  snilliniL's'  value,  a  bottle 
of  wine  at  my  funcr.'U,  and  half-a-crown  to  spent  at 
their  return  th.it  night,  to  drink  my  soul's  health, 
then  on  her  journey  to  purification  iu  order  to  eternal 
rest.  I  appoint  the  room  where  my  corps  shall  lye,  to 
bo  hung  with  black,  and  fonr-and-tweuty  wax-candles 
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to  be  burning.    On  my  coffin  to  be  a6Sxed  a,  croes,  and 
this  inscription — 

Jaus  Ifommum  Saimtor. 
I  also  apf>oiat  my  corps  to  be  carriod  in  a  hoarse, 
drawn  with  six  white  bones,  with  white  feathers,  and 
foUow'd  by  six  coaches,  with  six  horses  to  each  coach, 
to  carry  the  four-anJ-twenty  jiersous.  I  desire  Mr 
John  Spicer  may  make  the  escutcheons,  and  appoint 
an  undertaker,  who  shall  be  a  noted  churchman. 
What  relations  ha\'o  a  mind  to  come  to  my  funeral 
may  do  it  without  inritation. 

'  Item .- 1  give  to  forty  of  my  particular  acquaintance, 
not  at  my  funeral,  to  every  of  them  a  gold  ring 
of  ten  shillings'  value ;  the  said  forty  persons  to  be 
oam'd  by  Mr  Robert  Atkins.  As  for  mourning,  I 
leave  that  to  my  executors  hereafter  nam'd ;  and  I  do 
Dot  desire  them  to  give  luiy  to  whom  I  sluiU  leave  a 
legacy.' 

Aft<r  enumerating  a  number  of  legacies^  &c.,  the 
testator  concludes  thus : 

'  I  will  have  no  Presb3rterian«,  moderate  liOW-church- 
men,  or  occasional  Conformists,  to  be  at,  or  have  any- 
thing to  do  with,  my  funeral.  I  die  in  the  faith  of 
the  true  Catholick  Church.  I  desire  to  have  a  Tomb- 
stone over  me,  with  a  Latin  inscription  ;  and  a  lamp, 
or  six  wax-candlca,  to  burn  seven  daj's  and  nights 
together  thereon.' 

The  will  of  Peter  Campbell,  of  Darley,  dated 
October  20,  1616,  contained  the  following  jiassaffe  ; 
'Now  for  all  such  household  gootls  at  Dnrlev, 
whereof  John  Howson  hatli  iiu  inventory,  my  will 
is,  that  my  son  Roger  shall  have  them  all  towanJs 
housekeeping  upon  this  cxindition,  that  if,  at  any 
time  liereiift<;r,  any  of  his  brothers  or  sisters  shall 
find  him  taking  of  tobacco,  that  then  he  or  she,  eo 
finding  him,  and  making  just  proof  to  mv  executors, 
shall  have  tlie  said  gofMls,  or  tlie  full  value  thereof, 
According  as  they  bIjuU  be  praised.'  • 

Some  men,  again,  have  an  amiable  dying  eatis- 
foction  in  charging  their  wills  with  a  sting  or  a 
stab  at  some  relative  or  other  jw^i-son  who  has  not 
beh.<»ved  well,  or  has  (or  is  supposed  to  have)  been 
guilty  of  some  special  delict  toward.s  the  testator. 
Some  have  a  similar  pleasure  in  shewing  tiieir 
contempt  for  their  own  kind  by  careful  provision 
for  favourite  cats,  dogs,  and  parrots.  Others,  j;ood 
eosy-natured  souls,  love  to  charge  their  wills  with  a 
joke,  which  they  know  will  provoke  a  smile  from 
their  old  friends  when  they  are  lying  cold  in  the 
grave.  A  few  examples  of  these  various  testament- 
ary eccentricities  follow : 

1789.—'  I,  David  Davis,  of  Clapham,  Surrey,  do  give 
and  befjiieath  to  M.try  Davis,  dauohtcr  of  Poter 
DelafHirt,  tlie  sum  of  (u.,  which  ii  sufficient  to  enable 
her  to  get  drunk  for  the  lost  time  at  my  expense.' 

1782. — '  I,  William  Hlackett,  governor  of  Plymoutli, 
desire  that  my  body  mny  be  kept  oa  long  »a  it  may 
not  be  oflcnaivc  ;  and  tluit  one  or  more  ot  my  toes  or 


^en  may  be  cut  off,  to  secure  a  certainty  of  my 
being  dead.  I  also  make  this  rcqucfit  to  my  dear 
wife,  that  as  she  has  been  troubled  witli  one  old  fool, 
abe  will  not  think  of  marrying  a  second.' 

1781. — 'I.  John  Aylctt  Stow,  do  direct  my  exe- 
cutors to  lay  out  five  guineas  in  the  purchase  of  a 
picture  of  the  viper  biting  the  benevolent  hand  of  the 
person  who  saved  him  from  perishing  in  the  snow,  if 
the  same  can  be  bought  for  that  money ;    and  that 

they  do,  in  memory  of  me,  present  it  to Esq.,  a 

King's  Counsel,  whereby  he  may  have  frequent  oppor- 

*  0*nU*man't  ita{fattite,  A|nil  1760. 


ttmities  of  contemplating  on  it,  and,  by  a  comparison 
l>etween  that  and  his  own  virtue,  be  able  to  form  a 
certiin  judgment  which  is  best  and  moat  i>rolitable, 
a  gratcfiU  remembrance  of  past  friendship  and  almost 
p:irental  regard,  or  ingratitude  and  insolence.  This  I 
direct  to  be  presented  to  him  in  lien  of  a  legacy  of 
£3000,  wliich  I  ha<l,  by  a  former  will,  now  revoked 
and  burnt,  left  him.' 

Kxiract/rom  tlix  Will  of  S.  Church,  in  179.3.—'  I  give 
and  devise  to  my  son,  Daniel  Church,  only  one  Ml- 
linij,  and  tliat  is  for  him  to  hire  a  porter  to  carry  away 
the  next  biulge  and  frame  he  steals.' 

1813.— •  I,  Elizalwth  Orby  Hunter,  of  Upper  Sey- 
mour Street,  widow,  do  give  and  bequeath  to  my 
Ixslovcd.p.irrot,  the  faithfid  componiou  of  25  years, 
an  annuity  fur  its  life  of  200  guinea!  a  year,  to  be 
I>aid  half-yearly,  as  long  as  this  beloved  parrot  lives, 
to  whoever  may  have  the  oare  of  it,  and  proves  its 
identity  ;  but  the  above  annuity  to  cease  on  the  death 
of  my  parrot :  and  if  the  person  who  shall  or  may 
have  care  of  it,  should  substitute  any  other  parrot  in 
its  place,  eitlier  during  its  life  or  after  its  death,  it  is 
my  i>oeitivo  will  and  desire,  that  the  person  or  persons 
so  doing  shall  refund  to  my  heirs  or  executors  the  sum 
or  sums  they  may  have  received  from  the  time  they 
ilid  so ;  and  I  empower  my  heirs  and  executory  to 
recover  it  from  whoever  could  be  base  enough  to  do  so. 
And  I  do  give  and  bequeath  to  Mrs  >iary  Dyer, 
widow,  now  dwelling  in  Park  Street,  Westminster, 
my  foresaid  parrot,  with  its  annuity  of  200  guineas  a 
year,  to  bo  paid  her  half-yearly,  as  long  as  it  lives ; 
and  if  Mrs  Mary  Dyer  should  die  before  my  beloved 
parrot,  I  will  and  desire  that  the  aforesaid  annuity  of 
200  guineas  a  year  may  be  paid  to  whoever  may  have 
the  care  of  my  parrot  as  long  as  it  lives,  to  be  always 
the  first  p.'ud  annuity  ;  and  I  give  to  Mrs  Mary  Dyer 
the  power  to  will  and  l>equeath  my  parrot  and  its 
annuity  to  whomsoever  she  pleases,  'provided  that 
person  is  neither  a  servant  nor  a  man — it  must  bo 
bequeathed  to  some  respectable  female.  And  I  also 
will  and  desire  that  no  person  sh.iU  have  the  core  of 
it  that  can  derive  any  benefit  from  its  death  ;  and  if 
Mrs  Dyer  should  neglect  to  will  my  parrot  and  its 
annuity  to  any  one,  in  that  case,  whoever  proves  that 
they  may  havu  possessirjn  of  it,  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  annuity  on  its  life,  as  long  as  it  lives,  and  that 
they  have  possession  of  it,  nrovideil  that  the  person 
is  not  a  servant  or  a  man,  but  a  resjieetable  female  ; 
and  I  hope  my  executors  will  sec  it  is  in  proper 
and  respectable  hands ;  and  I  also  give  the  power  to 
whoever  possesses  it,  and  its  annuity,  to  any  respect- 
able female  on  the  same  conditions.  And  I  also  will 
and  desire,  that  20  guineas  may  bo  paid  to  Mrs  Dyer 
directly  on  my  death,  to  be  expended  on  a  very  high, 
long,  and  large  cage  for  the  foresaid  jiarrot.  It  is 
also  my  will  and  desire,  that  my  pornjt  shall  not  bo 
removeil  out  of  Kn^land.  I  will  and  desire  that  who- 
ever attempts  to  dispute  this  my  lost  will  and  testa- 
ment, or  by  any  means  neglect,  or  tries  to  avoid 
paying  my  parrot's  annuity,  shall  forfeit  whatever  I 
may  have  left  them ;  and  if  any  one  that  I  have  left 
legacies  to  attempt  bringing  in  any  bills  or  charges 
against  me,  I  wUl  and  ^aire  that  tln'y  forfeit  what- 
ever I  may  have  left  them,  for  so  doing,  as  I  owe 
nothing  to  any  one.  Many  owe  to  me  both  gratitude 
and  money,  but  none  have  paid  me  either.' 

1806. — '  I,  John  Moo<ly,  of  Westminster,  boot-maker, 
give  to  Sir  ¥.  Burdctt,  Bart.,  this  piece  of  friendly 
aihnco,  to  take  a  sficcial  care  of  his  conduct  and 
per^wn,  and  never  more  to  bo  the  du[>o  of  artful  and 
designing  men  at  a  contested  election,  or  ever  amongst 
persons  monng  in  a  higher  sphere  of  life ;  for  place- 
men of  all  descriptions  have  conspired  against  him, 
and  if  prudence  does  not  lead  him  into  private  Ufa, 
certain  destruction  will  await  him.' 

ISlOi — Bichard   Ciawihay,   of    CTfartho,    in   the 
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couBty  of  Qlunorgan,  Esq.  '  To  my  only  son,  who 
never  wonld  follow  my  advice,  and  has  treated  me 
rudely  in  very  many  instances ;  instead  of  making 
liim  my  executor  and  residuary  legatee  (as  till  this 
day  he  was),  I  ffive  him  i:iOO,000.' 

1793. — '  1,  Pnilij)  Thicknesse,  formerly  of  London, 
bnt  now  of  Bologna,  in  France,  leave  my  richt  hand, 
to  be  cut  off  after  my  death,  to  my  son.  Lord  Audlcy ; 
and  I  deare  it  ma^  be  sent  to  him,  in  hopes  that  such 
a  lieht  mar  remind  him  of  his  duty  to  God,  after 
having  so  long  abandoned  the  duty  he  owed  to  a 
father  who  once  affectionately  loved  him. 

1770. — '  I,  Stephen  Swain,  of  the  parish  of  St  Olave, 
Southwark,  give  to  John  Abbot,  and  Mary,  his  wife, 
M.  each,  to  buy  for  each  of  them  a  halter,  for  fear  the 
sheriffs  should  not  be  provided.' 

17W. — '  I,  Wm.  Darlcy,  late  of  Ash,  in  the  county 
of  Herts,  give  unto  my  wife,  Mary  Darlcy,  for  picking 
my  pocket  of  60  guineas,  and  taking  up  money  in  my 
name,  of  John  Pugh,  Esq.,  the  sum  of  one  shilling.' 

1798. — 'I,  Catharine  Williams,  of  Lambeth,  give 
and  bequeath  to  Mrs  Elizabeth  Paxton  £10,  and  £5 
a  year,  to  be  paid  weekly  by  my  husband,  to  take 
care  of  my  cats  and  dogs,  as  long  as  any  of  them  shall 
live  ;  and  my  desire  is  that  she  will  take  great  care 
of  them,  neither  lot  them  be  kiUed  or  lost.  To  my 
(crvant-boy,  George  Smith,  £10  and  my  jackass,  to 
get  his  living  with,  as  he  is  fond  of  traiEc' 

1785.— 'I,  Charles  Parker,  of  New  Bond  Street, 
Middlesex,  bookseller,  give  to  Elizabeth  Parker,  the 
sum  of  £50,  whom,  through  my  foolish  fondness,  I 
made  my  wife,  without  regard  to  family,  fame,  or 
fortune;  and  who,  in  return,  has  not  spared,  most 
unjustly,  to  accuse  me  of  every  crime  regarding 
human  nature,  save  highway-robbery.' 

AmoiiRRt  jocular  bequests,  that  of  David  Hume 
to  his  fnend  John  Home,  author  of  Dovgltu,  may 
l>e  considered  as  one  of  the  most  curious.  John 
Home  liked  claret,  but  detested  port  wine,  tliinking 
It  a  kind  of  poison ;  and  the  two  friends  had  doubt- 
less hod  many  discussions  on  tliis  subject.  Thev 
also  used  to  have  disputes  as  to  which  of  them  took 
the  proper  way  of  BpeUing  their  common  family- 
name.  The  philosopher,  ooout  a  fortnight  before 
his  death,  wrote  witn  liis  own  hand  tlic  following 
codicil  to  his  will :  '  I  leave  to  my  jfriend,  Mr  John 
Home,  of  Kilduff,  ten  dozen  of  my  old  claret  at  his 
choice,  and  one  single  bottle  of  that  other  liquor 
called  port  I  also  leave  him  six  dozen  of  port, 
provide<l  that  he  attests  under  his  liand,  signed 
John  Hume,  that  he  has  himself  alone  finished  tliat 
bottle  at  two  sittings.  By  this  concession,  he  wiU 
at  once  terminate  the  only  two  differences  that  ever 
arose  between  us  concerning  temporal  matters.' 

Somewhat  akin  to  this  humour  was  that  shewn 
in  a  verbal  bequest  of  a  Scotch  judge  named  Lord 
Forglen,  Avho  died  in  1727.  '  Dr  Clerk,  who 
attended  Lord  Forglen  at  the  Inst,  told  James 
BoswcU's  father.  Lord  Anchinleck,  tliat,  calling  on 
his  patient  the  day  his  lonlshin  died,  ho  was  let  in 
by  his  clerk,  David  Reid.  "How  does  my  lord 
do?"  inquired  Dr  Clerk.  "I  houp  he's  \ixd!" 
answered  David,  -with  a  solemnity-  that  told  what 
he  meant  He  then  conducted  the  doctor  into  a 
room,  and  shewed  him  two  dozen  of  wine  under  a 
table.  Other  doctors  presently  came  in,  and  David, 
inaking  them  all  sit  down,  proceeded  to  teU  them 
his  deceased  master's  lost  words,  at  the  same  time 
pusliing  the  bottle  about  briskly.  After  the  com- 
iMiny  hod  taken  a  glass  or  two,  they  rose  to  depart ; 
but  David  deUuicd  them.  "No," no,  gentlemen; 
not  80.  It  was  the  cxtmas  will  of  the  Jeceaaed 
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that  I  should  fill  ve  a'  fou,  and  I  maun  fulfil  the 
will  o'  the  dead.  All  the  time  the  tears  were 
streaming  down  his  cheeks.  "  And,  indeed,"  said 
the  doctor  afterwards  in  tailing  the  story,  "  he  did 
fulfil  the  will  o'  the  dead,  for  before  the  end  o  't 
there  was  na  one  of  us  able  to  bite  his  ain 
thoombl"'* 


JOHN   hunter's   museum. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  private  individual 
ever  formed  a  museum  more  complete  and  valuable 
than  that  of  John  Hunter,  now  under  the  care  of 
the  Royal  Collie  of  Surgeons,  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields.  Whatever  else  the  great  surgeon  was  doings 
he  never  forgot  or  neglected  lus  museum.  In  1755, 
when  liis  brother  Dr  William  Hunter  was  a  surgeon 
and  lecturer  of  eminence,  John  was  his  assistant, 
and  helped  bim  in  making  anatomical  preparations. 
He  soon,  however,  went  far  beyond  his  mere  duties 
as  an  assistant,  and  examined  all  the  living  and 
dead  animals  he  could  get  hold  of,  to  compare 
their  structure  with  thot  of  the  human  body.  He 
mode  friends  with  the  keepers  of  all  the  travelling- 
menageries,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  profiting  by 
the  facilities  thus  afforded.  A  mangy  dog,  a,  dead 
donkey,  a  sick  lion,  all  alike  were  made  contri- 
butory to  the  advancement  of  science  in  the  hands 
of  John  Hunter.  He  took  a  honse  in  Golden 
Square  in  1764,  and  then  built  a  second  residence 
at  Earl's  Court,  where  he  might  carry  on  experi- 
ments in  science.  After  having  been  made  a 
member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  he  removed 
from  Golden  Square  to  Jermyn  Street,  where  ho 
packed  all  the  best  rooms  in  the  house  full  of  ana- 
tomical specimens  and  preparations.  He  married 
in  1771,  and  hia  wife  thereafter  lived  nt  Earl'a 
Court,  for  there  was  no  room  for  her  among  the 
physiolorical  and  pathological  wonders  of  Jermvn 
Street  Indeed,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  Tbc 
wiis  ijccustomed  to  carry  on  his  favourite  researches 
at  Earl's  Court,  only  being  in  London  a  sufficient 
time  each  day  to  attend  to  nis  practice  as  a  surgeon. 
His  collection  increased  so  rapidly,  that  the  house 
in  Jermyn  Street  became  filled  to  repletion  ;  inso- 
much that,  in  1782,  he  took  a  larger  hou.ic  on  the 
cast  side  of  Leicester  Square.  Here  he  built  a  new 
structure  exprcsdy  as  a  museum,  comprising  a  fine 
room  fifty-two  feet  by  twenty-eight,  lighted  at  the 
top,  and  provided  with  a  gallery  all  round.  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  aided  John  Hunter  out  of  his  own 
ample  store  of  natural-hi.story  specimens,  and  the 
museum  soon  became  a  wealthy  one.  Mr  Home, 
a  brother-in-law,  who  had  been  on  asBistant  army- 
surgeon,  come  to  reside  with  liim  as  a  sort  of  curator 
of  the  museum.  Hunter  also  employed  a  Mr  Bell 
for  fourteen  jye&rs,  in  making  anatomical  drawings 
and  preparations ;  while  he  nimself  was  accumu- 
lating a  vast  moss  of  MS.  papers — building  up  almost 
a  complete  system  of  pnysiokigy  and  surgery,  on 
the  evidence  furnished  by  the  specimens  in  hia 
museum.  Hunter  was  always  poor,  ond  very  fre- 
quently embarrassed,  by  the  expenses  which  his 
scientific  enterprise  entailed  upon  him,  and  this 
notwithsitanding  the  fact  that  I''-'  "'■•■•'••=Monal 
income  reached  £5000  a  year  for  ?  l>efcT* 

his  death.    In  1794,  he  began  to  cj  .„  :  :    .aiiwum 

*  This  anecdote  is  taken  from  BnmHiana,  a  volomt 
privately  printed  by  B.  M.  Miliaes,  Esq. 
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occjudonally  to  the  public,  and  justly  prided  him- 
Bclf  on  the  scientific  way  in  which  it  was  arranged. 
Being  a  hasty  and  irritable  nmn,  he  soon  took 
offence,  and  was  not  readily  appeased ;  and  he  him- 
self predicted  that  any  sntrden  or  violent  anger 
would  probably  kill  him.  The  result  mournfully 
yerilicd  his  prediction  ;  for,  on  the  16th  October 
1705,  having  hod  a  very  exciting  quarrel  with 
some  of  the  members  at  the  Collie  of  Surgeons, 
he  dropped  down  dead  in  the  attempt  to  suppress 
his  feelings. 

In  his  will,  he  directed  that  his  nrnscum,  the 
pride  of  hU  life,  should  be  offered  to  the  nation  if 
Anything  like  a  fair  sum  were  tendered  for  it ;  in 
order  that  it  might  be  retained  in  the  country. 
Failing  in  this,  it  was  to  be  offered  to  certain  foreign 
goremments,  in  succession ;  and  if  all  these 
attempts  failed,  it  was  to  be  di.spo8cd  of  by  private 
contract.  Aft<;r  much  negotiation,  the  government 
bought  the  8i»lcndid  collection,  in  1799,  for  i;iO,0<K). 
The  question,  what  to  do  with  it )  had  then  to  be 
decided,  and  the  following  on-ongement  was  come 
to.  The  College  of  Surgeons  received  a  new  charter 
in  1800,  constitating  it  a  'Royal'  College,  and 
giving  it  increased  powers.  The  Hunterion  Collec- 
tion was  intrusted  to  the  keeping  of  the  college, 
on  con<lition  of  the  public  being  allowed  access  to 
it ;  and  twenty-four  'Hunterian  Lectures'  on  sur- 
gery bang  given  annually  by  the  college.  The 
government  granted  £27,500  to  construct  a  build- 
ing for  the  reception  of  the  collection  ;  but  it  was 
many  years  before  the  museum  was  really  opened. 

One  poiofiil  circumstance  connected  with  this 
museum  roused  the  indignation  of  the  whole 
medical  profession  of  Europe.  John  Hunter  left 
a  vaft  mass  of  manuscripts  of  priceless  value, 
recoiling  the  resiilts  of  forty  yeara"  researches  in 
comparative  and  pathological  anatomy  and  physio- 
logy. This  treotiure  was  placed  in  the  museum. 
Mr  (afterwards  Sir  Everard)  Home  was  one  of  the 
executors,  and  also  one  of  the  trustees.  He  took 
these  manuscripts  to  his  own  house,  about  1810, 
under  pretence  of  drawing  up  a  catalogue  of  them ; 
and  no  entreaties  or  remonstrances  would  ever 
induce  him  to  return  them.  He  kept  thcni  (en  or 
twelve  years,  and  then  burrud  iheml  The  only 
reason  he  assigned  was,  thiit  John  Hunter  hnJi 
requested  him  to  do  so.  The  world  viewed  the 
matter  otherwise.  Year  after  year,  while  the 
manuscripts  were  in  his  possession.  Sir  Everard 
poured  forth  scientific  papers  in  such  profuuon  as 
nstonished  all  the  physicians  and  anatomists  of 
Europe,  who  had  hitherto  been  ignorant  of  his 
possessing  such  attainments.  Then,  after  years  of 
■urprise  and  disappointment  at  the  non-return  of 
the  Hunter  monuscripUi,  the  act  of  their  destruction 
waa  openly  admitted  by  Home,  and  the  source  of 
hi*  scientific  inspiration  now  became  tolerably 
manifest.  Unha])pLly,  this  disgraceful  transaction 
nmains  beyond  a  doubt.  The  trustees  ami  the 
boani  of  c\irators  indign.'mtly  remonstrated  with 
Home  in  1824  and  lt>S5,  and  compelled  him  to 
moke  on  attempt  to  vindicate  himself,  but  none  of 
his  excuses  or  explanations  could  do  away  with  the 
one  cruel  fact,  that  the  Invaluable  manuscripts 
were  irrevocably  gfmc. 

"Tlie  Huntenou  ituseum,  comprising  22,000 
tpccimens,  occuiiies  a  fine  suite  of  rooms  and 
gsllerie«  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surceuns,  on  Uiu 
touth  aide  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.    Moat  of  thorn 


ore  valuable  only  to  medical  men  ;  but  some,  such 
a»  the  skeletons  of  the  Bosjcsman,  the  Irish  giant, 
and  the  Sicilian  dwarf,  and  the  embalmed  body  of 
the  trifc  of  Martin  Van  ButchcU,  a  celebrated  quack- 
doctor  in  the  last  century,  will  be  viewed  by  all 
with  the  greatest  interest. 
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St  Etkeldreda  or  Audry,  abbess  o{  Ely,  St  Anstradis 
c>r  Auslru,  Abbess  at  Laon,  688,  8t  Ajidr«w  of  Cnt«, 
7<j1.  St  Hedwiges  or  Aroioo,  Duchess  o{  Folosd,  widow, 
1243, 


ST  BTHELDBEDA   OB  AODBT. 

This  saint,  commemorated  in  the  Ronu'sli 
calendar  on  23d  June,  but  in  the  English  calendar 
on  17th  October,  in  celebration  of  the  translation 
of  her  relics  from  the  common  cemetery  of  the 
uuns  to  a  splendid  marble  coffin  within  the  church 
of  Ely,  was  the  daughter  of  a  king  of  East  Anglia, 
■ind  earned  an  exalted  reputation  both  by  her  piety 
and  good  works,  and  the  maintenance  of  an  early 
vow  of  virginity  which  she  observed  through  life, 
though  married  successively  to  two  Saxon  princes. 
She  founded  the  convent  and  church  of  Ely  on  the 
spot  where  the  cathedral  was  erected  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  and  died  in  679  as  its  abbeaa. 
Varions  churches  throughout  England  are  named 
after  her,  among  others  Ely  Cathedral,  the  patronage 
of  which,  however,  she  shares  with  St  Peter. 

From  St  Etheldrcda's  more  homely  appellation  of 
St  Audry,  is  derived  on  adjective  of  tne  English 
language  in  familiar  use.  At  the  fair  of  St  Audry, 
at  Ely,  in  former  time?,  toj-s  of  all  sorts  were  sold, 
and  a  description  of  cheap  necklaces,  which,  under 
the  denomination  of  tavcdry  laces,  long  enjoyed  great 
celebrity.  Various  allusions  to  tawdry  lac<s  occur 
in  Sbakspeore,  Spenser,  and  other  writers  of  their 
age. 

'  One  time  I  gave  thee  a  paper  of  pins^ 
Another  time  a  tawdry  lace, 
And  if  thou  wilt  not  grant  mo  love. 
In  truth  I  '11  die  before  thy  face.' 

Old  Siitlad. 

'  It  was  a  hitppy  age  when  a  man  might  have  wooed  , 
hia  wench  with  a  pair  of  kid-leather  gloves,  a  silver 
thimble,  or  with  a  tawdry  lace ;  but  now  a  velvet 
gown,  a  chain  of  pearl,  or  a  coach  with  four  honca, 
will  scarcely  serve  the  turn.'— VficA'j  '  My  Ladt/'s 
Lookiiuj-gloM,'  1616. 

In  process  of  time,  the  epithet  tawdry  came  to  be 
applied  to  any  piece  of  glittering  tinsel  or  tarnished 
finery. 

Horn, — Aojastoa  III.,  king  of  Polarni,  16n6  ;  John 
AVilkcs,  noted  demagogue,  1727,  Clerkenictll,  London; 
VTilliam  Soolt,  Karon  Stoircll,  great  eonxiatorl*!  Uw]r«r, 
1745.  Hm-orth,  ntar  SetrcoMU-on-Tyne. 

Ditd. — Pop?  John  VII.,  707  ;  Philiji  d«  Cominca, 
hiitoriiin,  l.'iiiO,  Ari/rnlon,  in  Poitnu ;  Andrenr  Oiiander, 
eminent  Lutheran  ilirine,  IS.")!,  Kiinigtlxry  ;  Sir  Philip 
SiJncy,  poet  nml  licro,  l.l.'in,  Am^eim,  IIcHand ;  Sir 
K'lmuodbury  Oojfrey,  inyrtprionslj  mnrdcrej,  1678  ; 
Ninon  do  Ijcnolos,  celcbratod  beauty  and  wit,  1705;  Dr 
John  Ward,  rbetorioion,  1753;  Frcdcrio  Chopin,  muiieal 
eompowr,  1849,  Pariu 
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)<'.!/lf.*»t  '/  Tii^Tf,  irv,h  M  i.i  «ri  '-Irfw  eutn  »« 

}.«r^l,  rir.rri;iiU>rAr,>,  r/,4ricA  '.',  a  '.ni-AjAxvA 
ytth'A,  tL  -wiKf.  otitVMrMr.,  ;i  •x:If':I   ;7<:rii!T»!,  an 

fstaM  U>  fail  in  n//  f/nrtU.tlxr — 
'T)i*   '■'/•trt.'ttr'ii,   ttih'Au'n,  urMlut'*,   kjh,   timgpts, 

dW.T'J, 

77i<'  i()M<  '/f  /Anhiz/n  ao'l  tht  rriMiM  of  form, 
'Om!  'Amtrrr-'l  lA  all  lAmmtsn.' 

Un  viix  ><<-aiit.ifiil  witliin  an<l  without ;  «lAs;ant  aa 
wtII  ill  tMhi'tii  tit  fif.niin  m  in  (;Tac«  of  rniri'l. 
'  l»iitat<s  hi)  virtii':),  Ktiirlii;!i,  ari'l  tf.tinnii,'  uiid  hiii 
fiith<;r  Vt  HiiUii-y'*  yiiinifc^r  hrothiir,  firi<»kiiig  of 
Hi'l/Kiv  ;  '  h«  i»  a  rar<!  oniarri'^rit  of  thM  a({<",  the 
V'-ry  fomuilar  that  all  «'<■JI-4|iH|^M«^'l  young  ({<:ntl«- 
Kfii  of  oiir  (y<iiH  «lo  fonri  thftir  mariiK-.ni  arid  lif's 
hy.  ...  In  truth,  I  nu-ak  it  uritlioiit  flatt<!ry  of 
him  or  of  iiiywlf,  h<-.  luith  thi;  nioxt  rare  viitu':.* 
that  »!Vi'r  I  foiin'l  in  any  man.' 

Hir  l'hili(»  Hidntiy  wiw  nam>->l  I'hiUp  iJU-.r  Hiilip 
of  Hfiuin,  a*  wdi  from  ((mtitii>l<;  to  that  kin;^,  to 
whom  til'-,  family  wim  li<:lio|i|''n,  im  in  honour  of 
Mary,  JIih  motlinr  wim  n  I>iidl<!y.  Jfcr  fathi:r, 
h'T  |f  rand  fill  h'T,  1i«t  hrotliiT,  and  li'sr  iiiHt<;r-in-Iaw, 
l«iidy  .fun''  'ircy,  lind  nil  difd  on  the  H'utffold  ;  and 
thin  WIM  III'!  |jiiill(-y  hl'<(;<l  of  whi'Ji  Kidney  win 
jiroii'l. 

Till!  I'vi-nla  «<f  Si'lnfty'd  »horl  '■iirwjr  urit  not  vfiry 

}ironiiii''nl  in  hlHUiiy,  Aft'ir  li!nvinK  tlitt  iinivirraity, 
H!  traviflh'd  fur  noiii's  yram.     l!i-lnK  u  J'rotcBtjuit, 


hi!  '■iii!'iiinl'-n-<l  Miiiii!  iH-nionnl  d:iti(;i;r  at  I'ariH, 
wlifH)  III!  Iiiiii|m'|iim|  to  iM)  during  the  trciichcrmis 
iiinmacr)!  of  Hi  Itiirlhidomcw.  AftcrwartlH  hn  wu8 
]ir(!*i'iit  lit  Vfnifc,  at  n  timi!  whi-ii  that  ulreiuly 
wniiliiK  ]Hiwrr  wait  making  ]m-iu:i:  with  the  Turk. 
lli'Hi'lnN  tlicw"  iiiirlirii litre,  thi-n!  Ih  nothing  wortliy 
of  ri-ninrk  in  Sidiii-y'M  trnvriii.  After  hiH  nitiini, 
lii«  iH'iiKii'Mi  at  I'liiirl  WIM  nIiiw.  KlixulHith  I'lnitloyKil 
liiiii  nil  Ni'Vi'riil  iiii|Kirtaiit  ctnlmKiiii-H,  in  which  lie 
Kavii  i<iiliii<  NiiliHl'iu'liim ;  Iml  th<!  c|u<'i'u  Iiad  away 
■if  hdldiiiK  liiick  iiiiiliitiniiH  yiiuMiH  of  merit,  anil 
(hiimjli  mIk'  wim  very  fnml  of  fti«liii-y,  and  even  took 
11  jiiiirncy  to  htniiil  k'"'"'"*'"'!'  ^o  IiIh  dauf^htcr 
]<'ltrnli<'l)i,  nhn  n'riMvcil  Iuh  honest,  iinunked 
<Minnm<ln,  with  I'dtmldentlih!  enldiieH!!,  whilu  vhe 
npiH'iim,  III  till'  Hiiiiie  liiiii',  |iriiileiitly  to  luivc  nctcd 
nil  them.  At  IiihI,  hIm<  Nln|i|Hsl  him  in  the  very  act 
nf  Hei'retly  endiiirkiiiK  wilii  Sir  KnuiciH  Dnike  oii  ii 
vnyiim"  nf  ilim-nvery ;  nnil,  an  kIio  wiw  (ilwuyii 
whiiiMirnI,  iiMtend  nf  ]iuiiiHhinK  him.  alio  muilc 
him  (jnveninr  of  Kluiihiii)(,  a  jkwI  which  aome  tiwo 
lirevinimly  ha  hiul  niiiiliiHl  for  in  voiii.  Sidney 
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rii'.TVJr  Ivlsuftlf  'seas',  asii  kiiI  zazr.  tsu  'sase  ':t  ihe 
Lr-f  0:izzr.ea :  vxk  aa.  iziziruas  l:wa  cj  * 
licilf:!  ^3r.s-isac.k  :  kjsv^..  '-'-ma'/'  ^c  f :r  'vir : 
Kji  TVj^Tii.  zJ3  <i:>a:Ji-v-ii=ii  i=.  rsk  losle  cf 
ZcxL^r.  Tlia  '::aslii  -.i  Isszhss^  k.  sazec.  was 
S'-.r.'i  haisl*.  A  ivr  zr:siixi.  =i!»=.  ▼•ir*  «zz  s> 
iz.UiT'xv'i  j^^Ij»s.  xi..'.i  izA  rnri'.ft  ;t  Pir=a  was 
vx.Tn^jx  isi>  ti.s  z,vrz.  asri  f-ill  ±i;  xz.  aziinsc. 


-r.'/.ii.;4i.  with  '.tiiar  yr.T-i-  latisr?  : 
iil:jiz.z  zzfiz,  tv  Ti.--.ti  rttras  wm  •'.pea. 

f/ius'.ra  'vj'Azjm.  Lid  ^i^n-wz.  4'a-i7  ] 
am.'<Tir,  \*fXL».  a  £ri±ui  Lki  ■zzzzr.sL.'St-.-z 


:'>:''A-.> 
•  »  ??  ^'' 

llj  ccme 
Trithiyit  tJjL  Kivz,  aad  a  call  !lA::er»d  'zii  thf^ti. 
Hit  Lad  Hfs  h»X  of  aneomnc''.  Lis  wife's  nzisnf. 
and  nu&r  ttan  cf  trie  frie::ii3 ;  c^:  ncuiin^ 
remained  f'>r  him  ^1:2  to  die  a  zi.-/oI«  and  Cniisdaa 
<ieitti,  and  to  L«  bone  in  a  lla<:k  ship  ever  the 
(till  f«a  and  np  the  Thames,  ta  lie  in  state  many 
moDtitf.,  to  have  a  national  funeral,  and  be  laid  in 
p<sice  in  old  St  Panl's. 

A  cnriotu  contempotaiy  Ijallad  accoiatelr  des- 
I'.ribes  the  melancholy  clo^e : 

'The  kin^  of  Scots  bewrayed  hit  grief  in  learned 

rerae. 
And  many  more  their  paanons  (cnned,  with  praise  to 

deck  his  heariie. 
The  Floahingen  made  loit  his  breathless  corpie  to 

hare. 
And  offend  a  (nmptooiia  tomb  the  same  for  to 

enoiare; 
But  O,  nis  lovins  frieniii,  at  their  leqaest  did  grieve. 
It  was  too  macn  he  lost  his  life,  his  corpse  they 

sfaoald  not  have. 
And  i>  from  Flushin:;  iiort,  in  ship  attired  with 

black. 
Tliey  did  embark  this  perfect  knight,  that  only 

breath  did  lack ; 
The  wind  and  seas  did  monm  to  fice  this  heary  sight, 
An'l  into  Thames  did  carry  this  much  lamented 

knight ; 
Unto  the  Minories  his  body  was  conveyed. 
And  there,  under  a  martial  hearse,  three  month:  or 

more  was  laid ; 
But  when  the  day  was  come  he  to  his  grave  must  go. 
An  h'Mt  of  heavy  men  repaired  to  see  the  solemn 

show.' 

Thus  the  pride  of  the  English  people  passed  out  of 
tlic  view  of  men,  and  'for  many  months  it  was 
counted  indecent  for  any  gentleman  of  quality  to 
apjicar,  at  court  or  in  the  city,  in  light  or  gaudy 
tt])narel.' 

King  James  of  Scotland,  as  w^c  have  seen,  wrote 
certain  sonnets ;  the  two  universities  between 
them  produced  three  volumes  of  mournful  elegies  ; 
and  Spenser  honoured  his  lost  friend  and  patron 
witli  Inu  poem  of  Aitrophel,  which  was  published 
in  company  with  seveml  others ;  the  most  beautiful 
nf  them,  to  our  taste,  is  The  DoUfM  Lay  of 
Glorinda,  Wcausc  of  its  true  feeling ;  such  true 
feeling  iw  becomes  well  Mary,  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke, Sidney's  sister,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the 
writer  of  it 

'  O  Pcath  I  that  hast  us  nf  such  riches  reft, 
Ti^ll  us  at  looat,  what  host  thou  with  it  done  ? 
What  is  become  of  him  whose  flowre  here  left 
Is  but  the  shadow  of  his  likcuosse  gone  ? 

Bcarse  like  the  shadow  of  that  which  he  was, 
Nought  like,  but  that  he  like  a  shade  did  pai. 
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'  bidnit's  bister. 


But  that  immnrtail  sidrit,  which  wu  dcckt 
With  all  the  dowrip^  of  cclcstUll  gnux^ 
By  (wvcrainc  choyce  from  th'  hcvenly  quires  select, 
And  lineally  derived  from  Angels'  race. 

0 1  what  is  now  of  it  become  areod  ? 

Ay  me,  can  so  di%-iuc  a  thing  be  dead  ? 

Ah  no  !  it  is  not  dead,  ne  can  it  die, 

But  lirea  for  aie,  in  blisfull  paradise  : 

Where,  like  a  new-borne  babe,  it  soft  doth  lie. 

In  bed  of  lillies  wrapt  in  tender  wise ; 

And  compost  all  .ibout  with  roses  sweet. 
And  daintie  violets  from  head  to  feet. 

Three  thousand  birds,  .ill  of  celestiall  brood. 

To  him  do  sweetly  carol  day  and  night ; 

And  with  straunge  notes,  of  him  wdl  understood. 

Lull  him  a  sleep  in  angelick  deUght ; 

Whilest  in  sweet  dreame  to  him  presented  l>ce 
Immortall  beauties,  which  no  eye  may  see.' 

Sidney  was  an  author.  His  Defence  of  Poety  win 
Uie  earUeat  offspring  of  EnglLsh  criticism.  Uis 
popular  romance  of  The  Arcadia  contains  the 
prayer  which  Charlca  I.  copied  for  his  own  u.%e, 
antf  which  Milton  stylwl  'centhciiish,'  when  lie 
wished  to  reproach  Charles  with  the  employment 
of  it.  Tlie  prayer  is  put  in  the  mouth  of  a  heathen 
woman,  and  contains  no  distinct  reference  to  the 
cardinal  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  but  as  it  is  both 
a  beautiful  composition  in  itself,  and  bos  obtained 
a  liimolar  celebrity  through  its  appearance  iu  Ikon 
BatiSkf,  we  take  this  occosdon  to  quote  it : 

faxela's  rnixmi.— {Arcadia,  Book  iil) 

'O  all-seeing  Light,  and  eternal  Life  of  all  things,  to 
whom  nothing  is  either  so  great  that  it  may  resist,  or 
BO  small  that  it  is  contemned  ;  look  upon  my  misery 
with  thine  eye  of  mercy,  and  let  thine  in6mto  power 
Vouchsafe  to  limit  out  some  proportion  of  dcliTcrance 
unto  me,  as  to  thee  shall  seem  most  convenient  Let 
not  injury,  0  Lord,  triumph  over  me,  and  let  my 
faults  by  thy  hand  be  corrected,  and  make  not  mine 
enemy  the  miniBtcr  of  thy  justice.  But  yet,  0  Lord, 
if,  in  thy  wisdom,  tliis  l>e  the  aptest  chastisement  for 
my  inexcusable  folly ;  if  this  low  bondage  bo  fittest 
for  my  over-high  desires ;  and  the  pride  of  my  not 
enougn  humble  heart  be  thus  to  be  broken,  0  Lord, 
I  yield  unto  thy  will,  and  jo>-fully  embrace  what 
MUTDW  thou  wilt  have  me  suflcr.  Only  thus  much 
let  mo  crave  of  thee — let  my  craving,  O  Lord,  be 
accepted  of  thee,  since  even  that  process  from  thee— 
let  me  crave  (even  by  the  noblest  title  which  in  my 
great  ofDiction  I  may  givo  myself,  that  I  am  thy 
creature ;  and  by  thy  goodness,  which  is  thyself)  that 
thou  wilt  suffer  some  neoms  of  thy  majesfy  to  shine 
into  my  mind,  that  it  may  still  depend  confidently  on 
thee.  Let  calamity  bo  the  exercise,  but  not  the  over- 
throw of  my  virtue :  let  their  power  prevail,  but 
prevail  not  to  dcstructlou.  Let  my  greatness  be  their 
prey :  let  my  pain  be  the  sweetness  of  their  revenge  ; 
let  them  (if  so  seem  good  unto  thee)  vex  me  with 
more  and  more  punishment.  But,  0  Lord,  let  never 
their  wickedness  have  such  a  hand,  but  that  I  may 
carry  a  pure  mind  in  a  pure  body.' 

Sidney  was  a  poet  also.  His  sonnets,  under  the 
title  nf  AttrophA  and  Stella,  were  first  pubhsbcd 
■ome  years  after  his  death.  Stella  Had  been 
betrothed  to  Sidney,  but  was  afterwards  compelled 
to  marry  Lord  Rich  ;  and  being  ill-treated  by  him, 
•he  eloped  with  Lord  Mounljoy.  Her  true  name 
was  Penelope  Devcreui :  she  was  sister  to  Robert, 
Earl  of  Es.<ex,  beheaded  for  treason,  and  who 
muriod  Sidney's  widow. 


Lastly,  Sidney  was  a.  true  fnend  and  excellent 
patMn.  Spenser  owed  to  him  the  notice  which 
KlizaWth  took  of  him  :  and  Fulke  Grcville,  Lord 
Brooke,  who  wrote  his  life,  felt  himself  honoured 
to  be  able  to  have  such  a  motto  as  the  following 
engraved  on  his  tomb  : 

'  Servant  to  Q.  Elisabeth, 
rounscUor  to  K.  James, 
And  Friend  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
Troplueum  Peccati.' 

'sidset's  sister.' 

JtlnTy,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  the  sister  of  Sir 
Flu  lip  Sidney,  made  a  name  for  herself  by  her 
poetical  writings,  which,  added  to  lier  beauty  and 
amiability,  have  placed  her  in  the  Pantheon  of 
notable  Englishwomen.  All  the  poets  united  in 
singing  her  praises,  Spenser  described  her  as — 
'The  gentlest  shepherdess  that  lived  that  day. 

And  most  resembling,  both  in  shape  and  spirit. 

Her  brother  dear.' 

And  that  brother  dedicated  to  her  the  celebrated 
romance,  which  he  wrote  at  her  request,  and  there- 
fore entitled  The  Countess  of  Panbroke's  Arcadia. 

Mary  Sidney  married  Henry,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
in  1576  ;  her  wedded  life  was  short  but  happy. 
After  her  husband's  early  death,  she  retired  from 
the  gaieties  of  the  court)  devoting  herself  to  the 
education  of  her  children,  the  enjoyments  of  lite- 
laiy  leisure,  and  the  exercises  of  religion.  Her 
longest  poem,  on  the  sublime  subject  of  our 
Saviour's  Passion,  was  ^vritten  at  this  time  ;  and 
though  perhaps  tinged  with  poetical  exaggeration, 
thus  reflects  the  pious  regrets  of  her  widowed  life  : 

'  My  infant  years  misspent  in  childish  toys. 
My  riper  age  in  riUca  of  little  reason. 
My  better  years  in  all  mistaken  joys 
My  present  time  (0  most  unhappy  season  ! ) 
In  fruitless  labour  and  in  endless  love, 

0  what  a  horror  hath  my  heart  to  prove  ! 

I  sigh  to  see  my  infancy  misspent, 
T  mourn  to  find  my  youthful  life  misle<l, 
I  weep  to  feel  my  further  discontent, 
I  die  to  try  how  love  is  living  dead  ; 

1  sigh,  I  mourn.  I  weep,  l  living  die. 
And  yet  must  live  to  know  more  misery. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  concludes  his  Apology  for 
Poetry,  witli  a  malediction  on  all  tho.TO  whoso 
creeping  souls  cannot  look  up  to  the  sky  of  poesv  ; 

firaying  that  they  may  be  unsuccessfiil'in  love,  for 
ack  of  skill  to  compose  a  sonnet,  and  that  their 
memories  may  fade  from  the  earth,  fur  want 
of  an  epitapK.  His  sister  neither  merited  nor 
obtained  such  a  fate  ;  her  memory  having  b«eii 
bonoured  in  lines  more  lasting;  than  brass  or 
marble.  Her  epitaph,  written  by  Ben  Jonson,  has 
never  been  exceeded  in  the  records  of  posthiunoua 
praise: 

'  Underneath  this  sable  hearse. 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse. 
Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother, 
Death  ere  thou  hast  killed  another. 
Fair  and  learned,  and  good  as  she, 
Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thoc.' 

To  llicse  simple  and  elegant  linea,  six  more,  of  a 
rather  inferior  character,  were  (obiequcntly  ailded, 
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hr  an  usknown  anthor,  imppoeed  to  btt  her  aon 
Waiuun,  Earl  of  Pembroke  : 


» 


*  lisriile  pQea  let  no  man  i 
To  her  name,  for  tfter-dttjB, 
Some  kinil  woman,  ^ood  aa  akc^ 
Resiling  this,  like  >iobe. 
Shall  turn  marble  and  become 
Both  her  mourner  and  her  tomb.' 


NINOS   DE   LEUCIOS. 

Thia  celebratod  beauty,  who  almort  enjoyed,  like 
Helen  of  Troy,  the  gift  of  perennial  yotitn,  exhibits 
in  her  life  a  utriking  iUu»tration  of  French  society 
and  morals  during  the  aeventeenth  century,  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  which  period  her  history 
extendi,  having  been  bom  in  1616  and  died  in 
1706,  at  the  age  of  ninety.  Time  seemed  hardly  to 
make  any  impression  upon  her ;  and  so  enduring 
were  her  rbarma  of  person,  that  even  when  she  bad 
paaud  her  seventieth  year,  they  stUl  retained  the 
power  of  attracting  aamircrs  and  enkindling  love. 
Nor  were  her  attractions  restricted  solely  to  those 
of  face  and  figure.  For  conversational  wit  or  ciprit 
— that  special  prerogative  of  the  French  nation — she 
occupied  a  distinguished  place,  even  in  the  brilliant 
circles  of  Parisian  society,  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  Of  the  general  laxity  which  then  prevailed 
in  social  ethics,  we  need  no  more  convincing  proof 
than  the  fact  of  a  person,  who  led  so  disreputable  a 
life  as  Ninon  dn  L<'nclos,  being  openly  received 
into  the  company  of,  and  court«d  by  individuals, 
male  and  female,  of  the  highest  respectability  and 
position.  Even  Madame  de  Sevignd,  whose  son 
was  oue  of  Ninon's  many  lovers,  could  jestingly 
address  her  in  her  letters  as  her  belU-fiUt ;  and  the 
prudish  and  bigoted  Madame  de  Maintenon,  aftt^r 
ner  own  elevation  to  the  matrimonial  couch  of 
Louis  XIV.,  did  not  hesitate  to  invite  this  Aspasia 
of  France  to  take  up  her  abode  in  the  palace  of 
Versailles.  The  latter,  however,  preferred  a  life  of 
licence  and  frexnlom  to  the  lugubrious  restraint 
and  austerity  which  had  just  then  been  inaugurated 
at  court.  The  great  Condd  sought  repose  wter  lii-t 
military  toils  in  the  society  of  Ninon,  and  the 
subtle  La  Rochefoucauld  could  here  only  satisfy 
his  longing  for  personal  beauty  in  conjunction  wntK 
the  charms  of  vivacity  ana  wit  Moliiro  and 
La  Bruyftre  were  constantly  to  be  met  in  her  ioUms, 
and  what  she  spoke  they  wrote  ;  in  the  words  of 
Jules  Janin,  hers  was  spoken  and  theirs  was 
written  elo<}uence.  She  was  well  informed  on 
general  subjects,  spoke  several  languages,  waa  a 
thorough  and  enthusiastic  student  of  Montaigne, 
and  performed  with  much  skill  on  various  musical 
instruments.  Christina,  ex-aueen  of  Sweden,  paid 
her  a  visit,  and  declared,  on  leaving  Paris,  that  she 
had  seen  nothing  more  attractive  there  than  the 
illustrious  Ninon.  Vet  witli  all  her  natural  advan- 
tages, ond  amid  all  the  splendours  by  which  she 
was  surrounded,  Mademoiselle  de  Lendos  waa  not 
hnppy,  and  used  to  declare,  in  her  old  age,  that 
were"  she  compelled  to  live  over  again  her  past 
vi'ArB,  she  should  certainly  commence  by  hanging 
Lcrself.  So  inipowible  is  it  to  enjoy  that  serenity 
of  mind,  so  essential  to  true  happiness,  that  'peace 
of  Ood  which  n:is9eth  all  understanding,'  where 
the  life  is  a  habitual  violation  of  the  precepts  of 
religion  and  morality,  let  us  bask  ooteelves  et  we 
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mar  in  the  innthinp.  of  woddly  {tleaaates,  honour 
ana  wealth. 

The  name  of  Nitum  was  a  pet-epithet  bestowed 
on  Mademoiselle  de  Lendos  by  her  father,  her 
baptismal  appellation  being  Amu.  To  the  pemi- 
eioos  lessons  incolcated  by  this  relative,  who  pro- 
fened  unblnshingly  the  grovelling^and  materialistic 
doctrines  popularly  ascribed  to  Epicurus,  most  of 
the  subsequent  enon  of  his  daughter  are  to  be 
traced.  He  was  a  sentlemon  of  good  family  in 
Touroine,  and  served  with  distinction  in  the  wars 
of  Louis  XUL  against  the  Hngnenota.  His  wife 
was  also  of  aristociatic  birth  from  the  Orldonais, 
and,  with  totally  contrary  tendencies  to  her  hus- 
band, was  of  a  pious  and  even  ascetic  turn  of  mind. 
Anne's  natural  disposition  to  gaiety  revolted  against 
such  undeviating  regularity  in  religious  observance;, 
whilst  in  her  utther  she  found  a  friend  but  too 
ready  to  encourage  her  in  her  determination  to  free  . 
herself  from  the  salutary  restraint  to  wliich  she 
was  subjected  by  her  mother.  When  a  girl  of  ten 
years  old,  it  is  said  he  had  her  dressed  in  boy's 
clothes,  took  her  with  him  to  the  camp,  and 
instructed  her  in  various  military  ezercisea.  He 
died  prematurely,  and  was  followed,  not  long  after- 
words, by  his  wife,  who  hod  vainly  endeavoured  to 
make  a  nun  of  her  daughter,  and  expired  recom- 
mending her  to  the  protection  of  Ood,  to  shield  her 
from  the  dangers  to  which  she  was  exposed  by  her 
youth  and  inexperience.  These  forebodings  of 
affection  and  maternal  piety  were  but  too  fully 
realised.  Deprived,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  of  both 
her  parents,  left  entire  mistress  of  her  fortune  and 
actions,  with  unrivalled  mental  and  personal  attrac- 
tions just  beginning  to  devdop  themselves,  the 
heedle.ss  girl  was  not  long  in  putting  the  mnTiTpn 
of  her  father  into  practice,  and  adopting  the  profes- 
sion of  the  regular  courtesan.  This  character, 
refined  no  doubt  though  it  might  be,  but  still  the 
Traviata  from  first  to  lost,  she  maintained  for 
beyond  the  usual  period  enjoyed  by  women  of  hor 
class.  It  must  be  recorded  to  her  credit,  that  she 
betrayed  no  tendencies  to  avarice,  but  was  liberal 
nnd  generous  with  her  money,  and  was  perfectly 
free  from  malice  in  her  disposition.  There  can  be 
DO  doubt  of  her  possessing  naturally  many  good 
and  amiable  qualities,  and  that,  hod  her  early 
education  been  more  judiciously  conducted,  her 
career  in  life  might  have  been  very  different. 
There  seemed  to  be  nothing  that  she  dreaded  more 
than  forming  a  permanent  connection  by  marriage. 
One  of  the  most  unfavourable  points  in  ner  charac- 
ter, was  the  absence  of  maternal  feeling,  which, 
apparently,  had  no  place  in  her  breast  Of  her  two 
sons,  one,  called  La  Boissiere,  became  an  officer  in 
the  French  navy,  and  died  at  Toulon  in  1732.  The 
fate  of  the  other,  a  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Genay, 
and  named  VUliers  by  lus  fatlicr,  possesses  "a 
singularly  tragic  interest,  rivalling  the  celebrated 
storv  of  Oedipus.  His  parentage,  at  least  on  the 
mother's  side,  had  been  carefully  concealed  from 
him,  and  in  this  state  of  ignorance  he  reached  the 
oge  of  nineteen.  Having  heanl  of  the  wondrous 
charms  of  Ninon  de  Lendos,  which  were  celebrated 
over  France,  he  sought  and  obtained  an  introduc- 
tion to  her,  ond  became  desperately  enomnured  ot 
first  sight  It  wos  not  long  oefore  ho  declared  his 
passion,  and  the  horror  of  his  mother  when  he  did 
so  moy  be  imagined.  Not  wishing,  if  possible,  to 
disclose  the  secret,  she  implored  the  young  man  to 
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moderate  his  ardour ;  but  her  remoustninccs  rather 
adding  fuel  to  the  flame,  she  found  horself  obliged 
to  ttote  the  fact.  The  confiuion  and  horror  expe- 
rienced by  Villiers  on  hearing  this  unexpected 
announcement  were  bo  great,  that  he  Bnatcbed  up  a 
pistol  and  blow  out  his  brains.  Yet  the  volatile 
mind  of  his  mother  was  comparatively  little  offecU'd 
by  BO  terrible  an  incident.  This  sad  story  has 
been  introduced  by  Le  Sage  as  au  episode  into  Gil 
BUu. 


THE   POPISH    PLOT: 
UTBTERI0U8  DEA.TH  OF  BIH  EDMUNDBDRT  OOUFRET. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  outbreaks  of  popular 

Ercjudice  recorded  in  British  liistory,  is  the  cele- 
nvted  so-called  Popish  Plot  in  1678,  which  for  a 
time  may  be  said  to  have  infected  the  English 
people  with  an  absolute  frenzy,  and  was  certainly 
the  most  widc-sprea<l  national  delusion  under  which 
it  ever  laboured.  The  tierccness  of  religious  and 
political  zeal  wa.<!  only  exceeded  by  the  astonishing, 
and  all  but  universal,  credulity  that  prevailed. 
And  yet  the  ferment  excited  througuout  the 
tountiy  was  by  no  means  wholly  groundles.^, 
however  eitravacant  may  have  been  its  develop- 
ment. Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  then 
social  and  political  condition  of  England. 

The  eloquent  pen  of  ifacaulay  nos  familiarised 
his  countrymen  with  the  remarkable  changes 
inaugurated  by  the  Restoration,  from  republican 
theories  to  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  on  the 
one  hand,  and  from  the  rigid  austerity  of  puritanical 
morals  to  the  wildest  libertinism  and  excess  on 
the  other.  For  a  time  the  court  had  it  nearly  aU 
its  own  way,  but  it  was  not  long  before  a  strong 
leootion  set  in,  and  a  jealous  watch  came  to  bo 
maintained  on  the  proceedings  of  the  king  and 
government  Foremost  among  the  grounds  of 
suspicion  and  complaint  were  tne  popish  leanings 
of  tne  court,  and  the  influence  universally  believed 
to  be  exerci»cd  by  Cotholics  in  controlling  the 
oltaini  of  the  nation.  The  avowed  adherence  by 
the  Duke  of  York  to  the  Romish  faith,  the  prospect 
of  his  ascending  the  throne  in  default  of  lieirs  of 
the  king's  body,  and  a  general  disposition  on  the  port 
of  tlie  authorities  to  relax  the  penal  laws  against 
I1ji5  papists,  excited  the  most  lively  appreliensions 
throughout  the  kingdom,  apprehensions  which 
were  intensified  from  day  to  day.  The  dread  of 
Poritans  and  sectaries  liegan  even  in  the  church  to 
be  extinguished  by  the  fear  of  the  machinations  of 
Jesuits,  and  the  overthrow  of  Protestantism.  A 
secret  but  thoroughly  organi.scd  conspiracy  was 
believed  to  be  carried  on  for  the  destruction  of 
church  and  state,  and  no  mode  of  action,  it  was 
asserted,  would  be  rejected,  however  atrocious, 
provided  it  were  calculated  to  iusuro  success. 
The  great  fire  of  Loudon,  in  1666,  and  subsequent 
calamities  of  a  similar  nature,  were  stoutly  main- 
tiiniMl  to  have  l)cpn  the  work  of  the  papists.  The 
opj)osition,  or  countr>'-party,  with  Stiaftcsbury  at 
its  head,  ^riini.,!  rmidly  ground  in  parliament,  and 
a  formal  i  ut  was  sent  up  by  the  Commons 

of   tlie   I.  irer  Danby,  for  corrupt    and 

■unconstitutional  measures.  In  the  midst  of  the 
agitation  which  preceded  this  last  measure,  the 
revelation  of  the  Popish  Plot  took  place. 

That  a  plot  was  really  being  carried  on  by  tlic 
king  and  his  ministers  is  indisputable.    The  secret 


and  disgraceful  compact  between  Charles  11.  and 
Louis  XIV,  by  which  the  former,  in  return  for  an 
annual  pension,  sold  himself  and  his  country  to 
France,  would,  if  successfully  carried  out,  have 
resulted  in  the  total  overthrow  of  Protestantism  by 
L'iving  free  scope  to  the  ambitious  schemes  of 
Louis,  who  would  in  return  have  assisted  his 
English  brother  in  trampling  into  the  dust  all 
popular  rights,  and  rendering  himself  an  irrespon- 
sible sovereign.  But  the  pretended  conspiracy 
revealed  by  Titus  Dates  was  only  calculated  to 
divert  men's  minds  from  the  real  matter  in: 
hand. 

This  worthy  seems  to  have  chosen  the  most 
fortunate  possible  conjuncture  for  Ids  revelations, 
as,  notwithstanding  the  gross  and  palpable  con- 
tradictions in  his  statements,  the  infamy  of  his 
previous  character,  and  his  entire  want  of  any 
trustworthy  evidence  to  support  his  allegations, 
his  monstrous  tissue  of  falsehoods,  accusing  tba 
Catholics  of  an  atrocious  conspiracy  to  assassinate 
the  king,  massacre  all  I>rotestiUits,  and  establish  a 
popish  dynasty  in  the  Duke  of  York,  was  received 
with  the  utmost  gravity  and  attention.  From 
poverty  ond  obscurity  Oatea  suddenly  emerged 
into  wealth  and  fame,  and  became  the  hero  and 
popular  favourite  of  the  day.  Ho  supplemented 
his  first  declaration  by  additional  matter,  and  from 
the  success  which  had  attended  his  speculation  on 
the  credulity  of  the  public,  other  informers  soon 
followed  in  his  steps.  The  ferment  spread  like 
wild-fire,  and  no  statement,  however  absurd,  which 
tended  to  criminate  the  Catholics  was  rejected. 
Yet  the  common-sense  of  the  nation  might,  in  a 
short  time,  have  opened  its  eyes,  had  it  not  been 
for  a  mysterious  occurrence  which  goaded  to 
madness  its  nerves,  already  so  highly  strung. 

The  first  deposition  of  'Titus  Gates  was  made  on 
27th  September  1678,  before  Sir  Edmundbury 
Godfrey,  one  of  the  magistrates  for  Westminster, 
who,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
fanatical  partisan  of  the  No-Popery  porty,  as  Cole- 
man, on  agent  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  seriously 
criminated  by  Oatea's  statements,  was  a  personal 
friend  of  his,  and  warned  by  him  in  consequence 
of  the  danger  to  which  ho  was  exposed.  Qodfrey, 
it  has  been  said,  was  a  man  of  a  melancholy 
temperament,  and  suffering  at  the  time  from 
depression  of  spirits,  but  this  assertion  wos  after- 
wards denied.  He  occupied  a  house  in  Green's 
Lane,  in  the  Strand,  and  about  a  fortnight  after  the 
above  deposition  was  made  before  liim,  left  home 
nt  nine  o  clock  on  the  irioming  of  Saturday  the 
12th  of  October.  Shortly  after  this,  he  was  seen  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Marylebone,  and  at  noon  of 
the  same  day  bad  an  interview  on  business  with 
one  of  the  dmrchwardens  of  St  Martin's  in  the 
Fields.  From  this  time  he  was  never  again  seen 
alive.  Surprise  was  felt  by  his  servants  at  home, 
nt  his  neither  returning  in  the  evening  nor  sending 
nny  message  to  inform  them  of  his  intending  to  be 
absent  for  the  night  Sunday  came,  and  no  tidings 
of  him  ;  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thurs- 
day followed  with  the  like  result  At  six  o'clock 
on  the  evening  of  the  last-mentioned  day  (the  17th), 
rm  two  m(m  were  crossing  a  field  on  the  south  side 
of  Primrose  Hill,  they  observed  a  sword-belt,  stick, 
and  pair  of  gloves  lying  by  the  side  of  the  hedge, 
but  {laid  no  attention  to  them  at  the  tituo,  nml 
continued  their  journey  to  the  White  House  in  the 
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neighbourhood.  Arriving  there,  tbey  happened  to 
mention  what  they  had  seen  to  the  master  of  the 
house,  who  thereupon  recommended  them  to  go 
back  to  the  place,  and  offered  himself  to  accompany 
them.  The  three  accordingly  started  for  the  f.pot 
where  they  had  seen  the  articles  in  question  ;  and 
having  arrived  there,  one  of  them  stooped  down  to 
lift  them,  but  happening  at  the  some  time  to  look 
into  the  adjoining  ditch,  saw  there  the  l)ody  of  a 
man  lying  on  his  face.  It  was  Sir  Edmundbury 
Godfrey,  with  a  sword  run  through  his  body,  his 
face  bruised,  and  a  livid  mark  round  the  neck,  as 
if  he  had  been  strangled.  He  was  conveyed  at 
once  to  the  White  House,  and  information  sent  to 
the  authorities.  A  jury  was  impanncUed,  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  nis  death ;  but  no  definite  con- 
clusion could  be  come  to  beyond  the  evidence  fur- 
nished by  two  surgeons,  that  his  death  must  have 
been  occasioned  by  strangulation,  and  his  body 
then  pierced  with  the  swonl,  which  had  been  left 
sticking  in  the  wound.  The  ditch  was  dry,  and 
there  were  no  marks  of  blood  in  it,  and  his  shoes 
were  perfectly  clean,  as  if,  after  being  assassinated, 
he  hatl  been  carried  and  deposited  in  the  place 
where  he  was  found.  A  laige  sum  of  monev  and  a 
diamond-ring  were  foond  in  his  pockets,  but  his 
pocket-book,  in  which,  as  a  magistrate,  he  used  to 
take  notes  of  examinations,  was  missing.  Spots  of 
white  wax,  an  article  which  he  never  used  himself, 
and  which  wa.i  only  employed  by  peraons  of  dis- 
tinction, and  by  priests,  were  scattered  over  his 
clothes ;  and  from  this  circumstance  people  were  led 
to  conclude  that  the  Roman  Catholics  were  the 
authors  of  his  death.  The  whole  affair  was  an 
inscrutable  mystery,  but  popular  impulse  seiziiig 
hold  of  the  circum.'i;anco  that  Gates  had  made  his 
deposition  before  him,  and  also  that  no  robbery 
hod  been  committed,  attributed  at  once  his  murder 
to  the  vengeance  of  the  papists. 

London  was  now  in  a  blaze.  Here,  it  was  main- 
tained, was  a  thorough  confirmation  of  what  Oates 
and  his  companions  hod  asserted  of  the  bloody 
designs  of  the  Catholics.  Stories  soon  come  pouring 
in  to  increase  and  spread  the  clamour,  and  among 
others,  informations  were  sworn  to  by  persons,  who 
pretended  to  have  seen  Sir  Edmundbury  trepanned 
into  an  apartment  near  Somerset  House,  then 
strangled,  and  his  body  conveyed  away  in  a  sedan- 
chair,  and  thence  convejred  by  a  man  on  horse- 
back to  the  ditch  at  Pmnrose  HUL  Though  the 
most  glaring  contradictions  appeared  in  these  narra- 
tives, they  were  eagerly  cauglit  up  and  accepted  lis 
gospel  by  an  excited  and  furious  people.  To  doubt 
Uie  reahty  of  the  Popish  Plot  was  r^;arded  as 
tantamount  to  a  participation  in  it.  Oates,  and 
informers  of  a  similar  type,  were  caressed  and 
encouraged  more  than  ever,  and  it  will  be  readily 
believed,  that  they  did  not  suffer  public  enthu- 
siasm to  languish  from  a  lack  of  a  proper  supply  of 
nutriment  It  was  a  time  when,  as  Hume  remarks, 
'  reason  could  no  more  be  heard  than  a  whisper  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  violent  hurricane.' 

From  White  House,  the  ctirpse  of  Godfrey  was 
carried  home  to  his  own  residence,  where  for  two 
days  it  lay  in  state,  and  was  visited  by  vast  multi- 
tuaes.  Trie  funeral  was  attended  by  an  immense 
procession,  at  the  head  of  which  walked  seventy- 
two  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  full 
canonicals,  whilst  the  minister  who  ]>reaclied  a 
Mrmon  on  the  occasiou,  was  supported  on  each 
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side  by  a  stalwart  brother-diNine,  lest  he  should  be 
killed  by  the  papists !  If  the  murder  was  really 
the  work  of  a  latmtic  Soman  Catholic,  it  was  a 
most  ill-judged  procedure  for  the  tranquillity  of  his 
fellow-religionists,  as  numbers  of  them,  priests  as 
well  as  laymen,  were  nithlcssly  immolated  to  the 
popular  fury.  The  mere  fact  of  their  being  Catholics, 
ond  being  charged  as  participators  in  the  Popish 
Plot,  was  sufficient  to  insure  their  condenmation. 
with  any  jury.  The  real  cause  of  Godfrey's  death 
has  never  been  discovered,  and  to  this  day  it 
remains  one  of  those  mysterious  occurrences  of 
wliieh  no  satisfactory  explanation  con  be  given. 
An  undoubted  fact,  it  stands  out  in  melancholy 
proniiiience  amid  the  tissue  of  absurdities  and 
falsehoods  which  compose  the  substance  of  the 
PopUh  Plot 
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St  Lake  tho  Erangelist.  8t  Jastia,  martp-,  in  Franoe, 
4th  cectDr;.  St  Julian  Saboi,  hermit.  St  Mooaa, 
martyr,  7th  century. 

ST   LUKE. 

Of  the  companion  and  biographer  of  St  Paul, 
little  is  recorded  in  Scripture  ;  but  from  a  passage 
in  the  Epbtle  to  the  Colossiaiis,  we  infer  that  be 
had  been  bred  to  the  profession  of  a  physician. 
In  addition  to  this  vocation,  he  is  stated  by  ecclesi- 
astical writers  to  have  practised  that  of  a  painter, 
and  some  ancient  pictures  of  the  Virgin,  still 
extant,  arc  ascribed  to  hi.^  pencil.  In  consequence 
of  this  K'lief,  which,  however,  rests  on  very 
uncertain  foundations,  St  Luke  has  been  regarded 
as  the  patron  of  pointers  and  the  fine  arts.  He  is 
commonly  repre.wnted  in  a  seated  position,  writing 
or  painting,  whilst  behind  him  appears  the  head  of 
an  ox,  freijuontly  winged.  This  symbol  has  been 
n.«sociated  with  litm,  to  quote  the  words  of  an 
ancient  writer,  '  because  he  devised  about  tho 
presthode  of  Jesus  Christ,'  the  ox  or  calf  being 
the  sign  of  a  sacrifice,  and  8t  Luke  entering  more 
largely,  than  the  other  Evangelists,  into  the  nistory 
of  the  life  and  sufferings  of  our  Saviour. 

•  Sorn. — Pope  Pius  II.  (^ncas  Silrius),  1405.  Conifi- 
nana;  Jantua  Lipslus,  miscoUaneoaa  writer,  1547, /kA, 
Srahant ;  Mattbev  Henry,  eminent  divine  and  commen- 
tator, 1662,  Broad  Oak,  flinUkire  ;  Vnaqoia  de  SaTole, 
Prince  Eugene,  celebrated  imperial  general.  1U03,  Parit ; 
KichanI  Nuh  (Beau  Nosh),  celelnated  master  of  the 
corcmonica  at  Bath,  1674,  Smtntta  ;  Pct«r  Frederik 
Suhm,  Danish  srcbBKilogist,  1728,  C'openhogen ;  Jean 
Jacques  Regis  Cambacircs,  eminent  lawyer  and  statesmaD, 
1753,  MoniptUier ;  Thomas  Phillips,  portrnit-pointer, 
1770,  Dadlry,  tiariplchhirf. 

Died. — John  Zisko,  Hus8it«  commnnder,  1""  :  '^•  —  h 
Jennings,  Dnohess  o(  Marlborough,  1714:1: 
de  R6aamar,  practical  philosopher  and  natiu  i      .    . 

BEA1THTTB   AND    UI3  THBRMOMETEB. 

Keni  Antoine    Ferchault   de   R^^anmur   is   an 

in.stance,  among  many,  of  those  persons  >v '     '      '   .; 
devoted  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  i 
investigations,  become  known  to  poster  \- 

one,  and  that  often  a  very  Biilionlinatc  »• 
JK4aumur  is  now  remembered  almost  i .^...'.y 
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liy  his  thermometer :  that  ia  to  aay,  his  mode  of 
KTaiiuating  thermometers — a  very  small  thing  in 
)t9el£  Yet  in  his  day  he  occupied  no  mean  place 
among  French  tavam.  From  1T08,  when  ho  read 
his  liret  paper  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  till 
his  death  on  October  18,  1767,  he  was  incessantly 
engaged  in  investigations  of  one  kind  or  other. 
QMmetiicAl  speculations ;  the  strength  of  cordage ; 
the  development  of  the  shells  of  testaceous 
animals  ;  the  colouring-matter  of  turquoise-gems  ; 
the  Tnanufacturo  of  iron,  steel,  ana  porcelain ; 
artificial  incubation  ;  the  imitating  of  the  famous 
purple  dye  of  the  ancients ;  the  graduation  of 
thermometers  j  the  repro<luction  of  the  claws  of 
lobsteiB  and  crabs ;  tne  instincts  and  luibits  of 
insects — all,  in  turn,  engaged  the  attention  of  this 
acute  and  industrious  man,  and  all  fumiBhod  him 
with  means  for  increasing  the  sum-total  of  humau 
knowledge. 

Scientific  men,  each  in  his  own  department, 
fully  appreciate  the  value  of  Reaumur's  labours  ; 
but  to  the  world  at  large,  as  we  have  said, 
the  thermometric  scale  is  the  only  thing  by 
which  he  is  remembered.  Almost  precisely 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Fahrenheit.  H.'kd  not 
the  English  persisted  in  using  the  graduation 
proposed  by  the  last-named  individual,  his 
name  would  never  have  become  a  'household 
word'  among  us  ;  and  had  not  Reaumur's  scale 
been  extensively  adoptc<i  on  the  continent,  his 
more  elaborate  investigations,  buried  in  leami'd 
volumes,  would  have  failed  to  immortaliso  his 
name. 

Till  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  the  scales 
for  measuring  degrees  of  temperature  were  so 
■rbitraiy,  tlmt  scientific  men  found  it  difficult  tu 
understand  and  record  each  other's  experiinents  ; 
but  F.-»hrcnheit,  in  1724,  had  the  merit  of  devising 
«  definite  standard  of  comparison.  He  divided 
thr  interval  between  freezing  water  and  boiling 
water  into  180  equal  parts  or  degrees,  and  placed 
the  former  at  32  degrees  above  the  xero  or  point  of 
intense  cold,  so  that  the  point  of  boiling-water 
was  denoted  by  212°.  It  is  supposed  that  tiic 
extreme  cold  obsei^'cd  in  Iceland  in  1709  furnished 
Fahrenheit  with  the  minimum,  or  zero  which  he 
adopted  in  his  thermometers  ;  but  such  a  limit  to 
the  degree  of  cold  would  be  quite  inadmissible 
now,  when  much  lower  temperatures  are  known 
to  exist.  lUaumur,  experimenting  in  the  same 
field  a  few  years  after  Fahrenheit,  iMoptod  also  the 
.temperature  of  freezing  water  as  his  tero,  and 
marKed  off  80  equal  ports  or  degrees  between 
that  point  and  the  temjicrature  of  boiling-water. 
CeUius,  a  Swede,  invented,  about  the  y«^ar  1780,  a 
lhir<i  moile  of  piidutttion,  culled  the  CenligrcuU; 
in  which  he  took  the  freezing  of  water  as  the 
zero  jK'int,  and  divided  the  interval  between 
that  and  the  point  of  ebullition  into  100  iiorts 
or  degree*.  AU  three  scales  are  now  emproved 
-HI  circumstance  which  has  pro\'cd  produc- 
tive of  an  infinite  amount  of  confusion  anil 
error.  Thus,  212°  F.  is  equal  to  80'  R,  or 
100"  C;  60°  F.  is  equal  to  12J°  R,  or  17i°  C; 
and  so  on.  Like  the  names  of  the  constella- 
tions, it  is  diffic\ilt  to  make  change*  in  any 
rKcived  system  when  it  has  become  once  cstab- 
litlied  ;  and  thus  we  shall  continue  to  hear  of 
Rianmur  on  the  continent,  and  of  Folircnhcit  in 
England. 
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On  the  18th  of  October  1826,  the  last  'State 
Lottery '  was  drawn  in  England.  The  ceremony 
took  place  in  Cooi)er's  Hall,  Basinghall  Street ;  and 
although  the  pul)lic  attraction  to  this  la.st  of  a  long 
series  of  legalised  swindles  was  excessive,  and 
sufficient  to  inconveniently  crowd  the  hall,  the 
lottery-office  keepers  could  not  dispose  of  the  whole 
of  the  tickets,  although  all  means,  ordinary  and 
ertraordinnry,  hod  been  resorted  to,  as  an  induce- 
ment to  the  public  to  'try  their  luck'  for  the  last 
time. 

This  abolition  of  lotteries  deprived  the  govern- 
ment of  a  revenue  equal  to  £2.'iO,000  or  £300,000 
per  annum  ;  but  it  was  wisely  felt  that  the  induce- 
ment to  gambling  held  out  by  them  was  a  great  moral 
evil,  helping  to  impoverish  many,  and  diverting 
attention  from  the  more  legitimate  industrial  modes 
of  money-moking.  No  one,  therefore,  mourned 
over  the  decease  of  the  lottery  but  the  lottery- 
office  keepers,  then  a  large  body  of  men,  who 
rented  expensive  olBces  in  all  parts  of  England. 

The  lottery  originated  among  ourselves  during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  'a  very  rich 
lottery-general  of  money,  plate,  and  certain  sorts  of 
niorchandiiie '  was  set  fortti  by  her  majesty's  order, 
l.'>67  A.D.  The  greatest  prize  was  estimated  at 
£hOOQ,  of  which  £3000  was  to  be  paid  in  cash, 
£700  in  plate,  and  the  remainder  in  'good  tapestry 
meet  for  hangings,  and  other  covertures,  and 
certain  sorts  ot  good  linen  cloth.'  All  the  prizes 
were  to  be  seen  at  the  house  of  Mr  Dericke,  the 
queen's  goldsmith,  in  Chcnpside  ;  and  a  wood-cut 
was  appended  to  the  original  proclamation,  in  which 
a  tempting  display  of  gold  and  silver  plate  is  pro- 
fusely delmcated.  The  lots,  amounting  in  number 
to  400,000,  appear  to  have  been  somewhat  tardily 
di-sposed  ofi  and  the  drawing  did  not  take  place 
until  Januarj-  1668-69.  On  the  11th  of  that 
month,  it  began  in  a  building  erected  for  the 
purpose,  at  the  west  dwr  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  and 
continued,  day  and  night,  until  the  6th  of  the 
following  May.  The  price  of  the  lots  was  10*. 
each,  and  they  were  occasionally  subdivided  into 
halves  and  quarters  ;  and  these  were  again  sub- 
divided for  '  convenience  of  poorer  dosses.'  The 
objects  ostensibly  propounded  as  an  eicuite  to  tlio 
government  for  founding  this  lottery,  were  the 
repair  of  the  harbours  and  fortifications  of  the 
kingdom,  and  other  public  works.  Great  paiju 
were  token  to  'provoke  the  people'  to  adventure 
their  money  ;  and  her  majesty  sent  forth  a  second 
most  persuasive  and  argumentative  proclamation,  in 
which  all  the  advantages  of  the  scheme  wure  mor« 
clearly  set  forth  ;  so  that  '  any  scruple,  suspition, 
doub^  faidt,  or  niisliking'  that  might  occur, 
'  Biiecially  of  those  that  be  inclined  to  suspitions,' 
sliould  be  removed,  so  that  all  persona  have  '  their 
reasonable  contentation  and  satisfaction.'  That 
adventurers  had  '  certain  doubts '  still,  is  apparent 
from  a  proclamation  issued  as  a  supplement  to  this 
from  the  lord  mayor  ;  in  which  he  says,  '  though 
the  wiser  sort  may  find  cause  to  satisly  themselves 
therein,  yet  to  the  satufaction  of  the  scniplcr  sort ' 
he  deigns  to  more  fully  explain  tlie  Sihcuie.  In 
spite  of  all  this, '  the  wiser  sort '  did  not  rapidly  bur 
sbares,  and  the  '  scrupler  sort '  held  tight  their 
purses,  M    that   her   majesty  sent   a   somewhat 
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fretful  mandate  to  the  nuiTor  of  London,  and  the 
justices  of  Kent,  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  Hampshire, 
oocause,  '  contrajy  to  her  highness'  expectation,' 
there  were  many  lots  untaken,  '  either  of  their 
ncgli^nce,  or  by  some  sinister  disswasions  of  some 
not  well-disposed  persons.'  She  appoints  one  John 
Johnson,  gentleman,  to  look  after  ncr  interests  in 
the  matter,  and  to  '  procure  the  people  as  much  as 
maybe  to  lay  in  their  monies  into  the  lots,'  and 
ortlers  that  he  '  bring  report  of  the  former  doings  of 
the  principal  men  of  every  parish,  and  in  whom 
any  default  is,  that  this  matter  hath  not  been  so 
well  advanced  as  it  was  looked  for ; '  so  that  *  there 
shall  not  one  parish  escape,  but  they  shall  bring  in 
some  money  into  the  lots.'  This  characteristic 
specimen  of  royal  dragooning  for  national  gambling 
in  opiKDsition  to  general  desire,  is  a  very  striking 
commencement  for  a  history  of  lottery-fraud. 

In  the  year  following,  a  lottery  '  for  marvellous 
rich  and  beautiful  armour,'  was  conducted  for  three 
days  at  the  same  place.  In  1612,  King  James  I., 
*in  special  favor  for  the  plantation  of  the  EngLi.sh 
ooloniea  in  Viipinia,  granted  a  lottery  to  be  lield 
at  the  west  end  of  St  Paul's  ;  wherof  one  Thomas 
Sharplys,  a  t&ilor  of  London,  had  the  chief  prize, 
which  was  4000  cniwiis  in  fair  plate.'  In  1619, 
another  lottery  was  held  ostensibly  for  the  same 
porpose.  Charles  L  projected  one  in  1630,  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  conveying  water  to  London, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  New  River.  During  tha 
Commonwealth,  one  was  held  in  Grocer's  Hall  by 
the  committee  for  lands  in  Ireland.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  some  years  after  the  Restoration 
that  lotteries  became  popular.  They  were  then 
started  under  pretence  of  aiding  the  poor  adherents 
of  the  crown,  who  had  suffered  in  the  civil  wars. 
Gifts  of  plate  were  supposed  to  be  mode  by  the 
crown,  and  thus  disposed  of  '  on  the  behalf  of  the 
truly  loyal  indigent  officers,'  Like  other  things, 
this  speedily  became  a  patent  monopoly,  was  farmed 
by  various  speculators,  and  the  lotteries  were 
drawn  in  the  theatres.  Booksellers  adopted  this 
mode  to  get  rid  of  unsaleable  stock  at  a  fancy  value, 
and  all  kinds  of  sharping  were  resorted  to.  '  The 
Boyal  Oak  Lottery'  was  that  which  came  forth 
witn  greatest  ^lat,  and  was  continued  to  the  end 
of  the  century  ;  it  met,  however,  with  animadver- 
sion from  the  sensible  part  of  the  community,  and 
formed  frequently,  as  well  as  the  patentees  who 
managed  it,  a  subject  for  the  satirists  of  the  day. 
In  lOsiO,  a  lottery  was  proposed  with  a  capital  prize 
of  a  thousand  pounds,  which  sum  was  to  be  won 
at  the  risk  of  one  }ieiiny  ;  for  that  was  to  be  the 
price  of  each  share,  and  only  one  ihaie  to  win. 

The  rage  for  speculation  which  characterised  the 
people  of  England,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century,  and  which  culminated  in  the  South-sea 
bubble,  was  favourable  to  all  kinds  of  lottery  Kpecu- 
lotions;  hence  there  were  'great  goes'  in  whole 
tickets,  and  '  little  goes '   in  their  subdivisions ; 

nj-- In'-Ts  were  protected  by  insurance  oifices ; 

I  lue-tellers  were  consulted  abont  'lucky 

n_i  Thus  a  writer  in  the  SptcUUor  informs 

us,  '  1  know  a  well-meaning  man  that  is  very  well 
pleosod  to  risk  his  good-fortune  upon  the  number 
1711,  because  it  is  the  year  of  our  Lord. — I  have 
been  told  of  a  certain  zealous  dissenter,  who,  being 
a  great  enemy  to  popery,  and  believing  Uiut  buu 
men  are  the  most  lortnnate  in  this  world,  will  lay 
two  to  one  on  the  number  666  againit  any  other 


number ;  because,  he  says,  it  is  the  number  of  the 
beast'  Quildhall  was  a  scene  of  gr(>at  excitement 
during  the  time  of  the  drawing  of  the  prizes  there, 
and,  it  is  a  fact,  that  poor  medical  practitioners 
used  constantly  to  attend,  to  be  ready  to  let  blood 
in  cases  when  the  sudden  proclaiming  of  the  fate 
of  tickets  had  an  overpowering  effect 

On  the  foregoing  page,  we  have  copied  a  very 
curious  representation  of  a  lottery,  originally 
designed  for  a  fan-mount 

Lotteries  were  not  confined  to  money-prizes,  but 
embraced  all  kinds  of  articles.  Plate  and  jewels 
were  favourites  ;  books  were  far  from  imcommon  ; 
but  the  strangest  was  a  lottery  for  deer  in  Sion 
Park.  Henry  Fielding,  the  noveUst,  ridiculed  the 
public  madness  in  a  force  produced  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  in  1731,  the  scene  being  laid  in  a  lutterj'- 
olfice,  and  the  action  of  the  diuma  descriptive  of 
the  wiles  of  offico-keepers,  and  the  credulity  of 
their  victims.  A  whimsical  pamphlet  was  also 
published  about  the  some  time,  purporting  to  be  a 
prospectus  of  '  a  lottery  for  hulies  ;'  by  which  they 
were  to  obtain,  as  chief  prize,  a  husband  and  coach- 
and-six,  for  five  pounds ;  such  being  the  price  of 
each  share.  Husbands  of  inferior  grade,  in  purse 
and  person,  were  put  forth  as  second,  third,  or 
fourth  rate  prizes,  and  a  lottery  for  wives  was  soon 
advertised  on  a  similar  plan.  This  was  legitimate 
satire,  as  so  krge  a  variety  of  lotteries  were  started, 
and  in  spite  of  reason  or  ridicule,  continued  to  be 
patronised  by  a  gullible  public.  Sometimes  they 
were  turned  to  purposes  ol  public  utility.  Thus  in 
1736,  an  act  was  passed  for  building  a  bridge  at 
Westminster  by  lottery,  consisting  of  125,000  tickets 
at  £5  each.  London  Bridge  at  that  time  was  the  only 
means  of  communication,  by  permanent  roadway 
between  the  City  and  Southwark.  This  lottery 
was  so  far  successful,  that  parliament  sanctioned 
others  in  succession  until  Westminster  Bridge  was 
completed.  In  1774,  the  brothers  Adam,  builders 
of  the  Adelphi  Terrace  and  surrounding  streets  in 
the  Strand,  disposed  of  these  and  other  premises  in 
a  lottery  containing  110  prizes;  the  first-drawn 
ticket  entitling  the  holder  to  a  prize  of  the  value  of 
£5000  ;  the  laat^lrawn,  to  one  of  £'25,000. 

Lotteries,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  had 
become  established  by  successive  acts  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and,  being  considered  as  means  for  incnas- 
ing  the  revenue  by  chancellors  of  our  exchequer, 
they  were  conducted  upon  a  regular  business- 
footing  by  contractoni  in  town  and  country.  All 
persons  dabbled  in  chances,  and  shares  were 
subdivided,  that  no  pocket  might  be  spared.  Poor 
persons  were  kept  poor  by  the  rage  for  speculation, 
in  hopes  of  being  richer.  Idle  hope  was  not  the 
only  demoralisation  produced  by  lotteries ;  robbery 
and  suicide  came  tnerewitL  The  most  absuni 
chances  were  paraded  as  traps  to  catch  the  thought- 
less, and  all  that  ingenuity  could  suggest  in  the 
way  of  atlvertisement  and  puffing,  was  resorted  to 
by  lottery-office  keepers.  About  1816,  they  began 
to  disseminate  hana-biUs,  with  poetic,  or  latTier 
rhyming,  appeals  to  the  public  ;  and  about  1820, 
enlisted  the  services  of  wood-engravers,  to  moke 
their  advertisements  more  attnctive.  The  subjects 
chosen  were  generally  of  a  humorous  kind,  and 
were  frequently  very  cleverly  treated  by  Cruik- 
ehonk  and  the  best  men  of  the  doy.  They  appealed, 
for  the  most  part,  to  minds  of  small  cahore,  by 
depicting  people  of  all  grades  expressing  confidence 
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in  the  lottery,  a  delemiination  to  try  their  chances, 
and  a  full  reliance  on  'the  lucky  office'  whicji 
issued  the  hand-bilL  Hone,  in  his  Every-Day  Book, 
vol.  ii.,  has  engraved  Beveral  specimens  of  these 
•fly-leaves,'  now  very  rare,  and  only  to  be  seen 
among  the  collections  of  the  curious.  We  add 
three  more  eiamplcs,  selected  from  a  large  assem- 
blage, and  forming  curious  specimens  of  the  variety 
of  design  occasionally  adopted.  It  is  seldom  any 
sentimental  or  serious  subject  was  attempted,  but 
onr  first  specimen  comes  in  that  category.  Tliis 
lottery  was  drawn  on  Valentine's  Day  ;  Cupid  is, 


therefore,  shewn  angling  for  hearts,  each  inscribed 
with  their  value,  £21,000  ;  they  float  toward  hiiu 
in  a  stream  descending  from  the  temple  of  Fortune!, 
ou  a  hill  ill  the  bockground ;  and  beneath  is 
insci-ibed  :  '  Great  chance  !  small  risk  !  A  whole 
ticket  for  only  eighteen  shillings ! — a  sixteenth  for 
only  two  Bhillings  !  in  the  lottery  to  be  drawn  on 
Valentine's  Day  ;  on  which  day,  three  of  £2000 
will  be  drawn  m  the  first  live  minutes,  which  the 
public  ore  sure  to  get  for  nothing  ! ! ' 

A  whimsical  notion  of  depicting  figures  of  all 
kinds  by  simple  dots  and  lines,  having  originated 
abroad,  was  adopted  by  the  keepers  of  15riti.*}i 
lottery-offices.  1116  following  is  a  specimen  sent 
out  by  a  large  contractor  named  Sivewright. 


When  posaew'd  of  sufficient 

We  sit  at  our  ease ; 
Can  go  where  we  like. 

And  enjoy  what  we  please. 


But  when  pockets  are  empty. 

If  forced  to  apply 
To  some  fneud  for  assistance. 

They  're  apt  to  deny. 

Not  so  vnth  friends  Sivewright, 

They  never  Kiy  nay. 
But  lead  us  to  Fortune 

The  readiest  way. 

Thev  gallop  on  gaily ; 

The  fault  is  your  own 
If  vou  don't  got  a  sood  share 

before  they  're  m  gone. 


Our  third  specimen  is  selected  from  a  series 
representing  the  itinerant  traders  in  the  streets  of 
London,  engaged  in  conversation  on  the  chances 
of  the  lottery.  This  is  the  fishwoman,  who 
declares: 
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'Though   a   dab,  I'm   not   koIij—I   like   •  good 

plaKt, 
And  I  hope  that  good-lack  will  soon  smile  in  my 

face; 
On  the  14th  of  June,  when  Prizes  in  s/toaU, 
Will  cheer  up  the  cockles  of  all  sorts  of  $oaU^ 

The  English  government  at  last  felt  the  degro- 
datioa  of  obtaming  revenues  by  means  of  the 
lottery,  and  the  last  act  which  gave  it  a  legal 
existence  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  9th  of 
July  1S23,  and  soon  after  '  the  last'  was  drawn  in 
England,  as  described  already. 

Lotteries  linger  still  upon  the  continent ;  from 
Ilambui^g  we  occasionally  get  a  prospectus  of  some 
chateau  and  park  thus  to  bo  dispose<l  of,  or  some 
lucky  scheme  to  be  dm^vn  ;  but  Rome  may  be 
fairly  considered  as  the  city  where  they  flourish 
best  and  most  publicly.  At  certain  times,  the 
Corso  is  gay  with  lottery-offices,  and  busy  with 
adventurers.  All  persons  speculate,  and  a  largo 
number  are  foimd  among  the  lower  grades  of  the 
clergy.  The  ivriter  was  present  at  the  drawing  of 
the  lottery  which  took  place  in  November  1856,  in 
the  great  sriuare  termed  Piazza  Navona.  "The 
whole  of  that  immense  area  was  crammed  with 
people,  every  window  crowded,  the  houses  hung 
with  tapestriea  and  coloured  cloths,  and  a  showy 
cnnopied  stage  erected  at  one  end  of  the  Piazza, 
upon  which  the  business  of  dravring  was  con- 
ducted. As  the  space  was  so  large,  and  the 
mob  all  eager  to  know  fortune's  behests,  smaller 
stages  were  erected  midway  on  both  sides  of 
the  square,  and  the  numbers  drawn  were  exhibited 
in  frames  erected  upon  them.  Kinds  of  militarr 
miisic  were  stationed  near  ;  the  pope's  guard, 
doing  duty  as  mounted  police.  'The  last  was 
by  no  means  nn  unnecessary  precaution,  for  a 
sham  quarrel  was  got  up  in  the  densest  part 
of  the  crowd  for  the  purpose  of  plunder,  and 
some  mischief  done  in  the  turmoiL  Of  the 
thous-inds  assembled,  many  were  priests ;  and 
all  held  their  numbers  in  their  hands,  anxio\isly 
hoping  for  good-fortime.  It  was  a  singular  sight, 
and  certainly  not  the  most  moral,  to  see  people 
and  clergy  all  eagerly  engaged  on  the  Sunaay  in 
gambling. 
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RaInU  Ptolemy,  Lncioa,  Kod  n  companion,  1136.  St 
Elhbin  or  Egbin,  abbot,  end  of  6th  century.  St  Prides- 
wide,  virgin,  and  patroness  of  Oxford,  8th  century.  St 
Peter  of  Alcantara,  oonfeaaor,  1SC3. 

Horn, — Sir  Thomas  Browne,  antiquary'  and  philosopher, 
1005,  Cheapttdt,  London  ;  Jiiinci  Butler,  Duke  of 
Ormond,  commander  and  statcsuian,  1610,  ClrrkenircU, 
London  ;  James  QronoTins,  scholar  and  anthor  (Thanurut 
Aniiquitatam  Grcecantm),  1645,  DevenUr  ;  John  Adams, 
di&tin)niished  American  statesman,  1735,  Braintrce, 
ifauachtucttt  ;  James  Henry  Leigh  Hnnt,  poet  and 
miacellaneoaa  vriter,  1 784,  Southgatt,  Middlau. 

J>itd.—Kiag  John  of  Engknd,  1210,  Newark  Ca$tU; 
Jtoobus  Arminius  (Jacob  Uarmcnsen),  celebrated  Dutch 
tbeologian,  1609  ;  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  antiquary  an<l 
pbiloaopber,  1682,  Normch  ;  Dean  Jonathan  Swift, 
humorous  and  political  writer,  1745,  Dublin ;  Ilcnry 
Kirko  White,  youthful  poet,  1806,  Cambridge  ;  Pnincia 
Joacph  Talma,  great  French  tragedian,  1826,  Parii. 

SIR  THOMAS   BBOWNE, 

To  imuiT  generations  of  gentle  and  meditative 
Madere,  Sir  Thomas  Browne  has  been  a  choice 
cLuuic  Southey  said,  that  were  his  lihrary 
confined  to  a  dozen  English  authors,  Browne 
ihould  be  one  of  them.  De  Quinccy  describes 
Donne,  Chillingwortli,  Jeremy  Taylor,  MUton, 
South,  Barrow,  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  as  'a 
pleiad  or  constellation  of  seven  golden  stars,  such 
u  in  their  class  no  literature  can  match,'  nud  from 
irhose  works  ho  would  undertake  to  build  up  an 
entire  body  of  philosophy. 

Browne  was  the  son  of  a  London  merchant,  and 
was  bom  within  the  sound  of  Bow  Bells  in  1(}05. 
His  father  die<i  and  left  him,  in  childhi>f«l,  with  a 
fortune  of  £6000,  out  of  a  groat  part  of  which,  says 
Dr  Johnson,  'ho  was  defrauded  by  one  of  his 
guardian.'!,  according  to  the  common  fate  of  orphans.' 
He  was  eiducatcd  at  Winchester  and  Oxford,  and 
after  practising  physic  for  a  while  in  Oxfordshire, 
he  set  out  on  a  long  tour  through  Italy,  France, 
and  Holland.  About  1634,  he  returned  to  London, 
and  in  tho  following  year  he  is  supposed  to  have 
written  his  Rtligio  Medici  In  1636,  ho  settled  in 
Norwich,  and  commenced  business  as  a  physician  ; 
and  in  the  enjoj-meut  of  an  extensive  and  lucrative 
practice,  he  passed  in  that  city  the  remainder  of 
nis  long  life.  Of  women  he  wrote  very  slightingly, 
80)^1;;.  that 'the  whole  world  was  made  for  man, 
but  only  the  twelfth  part  of  man  for  woman  ;'  and 
'that  man  is  the  whole  world,  but  woman  only  the 
rib  or  crooked  part  of  man.'  Ncvertlieles.<i,  in  1641, 
he  marrieil  a  Mrs  Mileliam,  of  a  good  Norfolk 
family,  'a  lady  of  such  sjTnmetrical  proportion  to 
her  husband,  both  in  the  graces  of  her  mind  and 
her  Ixxly,  that  they  seemed  to  come  together  by  a 
kind  of  n!itui«l  magnetism,'  writes  Whitefoot,  one 
of  BrtjMmc's  biugnipliers.  Together  thev  lived 
happily  for  forty  years  ;  she  bore  him  ten  children, 
and  lived  to  be  his  widow.  Charles  IL,  in  a  visit 
to  Norwich  in  1071,  kuighted  Browne.  Such,  in  a 
few  words,  ii»  lln;  Htory  of  Sir  Thomn.s  Browne's  life. 
He  diixl  ■■'!  li'"  •".vcntv-Bcventh  bitthday,  the  lUlh 
of  Oct- 

Tile  I  "lit  in  his  life  was  the  publicAtiou 

of  the  Riligia  ittdiH — the  Btligion  of  a  Pk^neian. 


It  was  written,  he  declares,  '  with  no  intention  for 
the  press,  but  for  his  own  exercise  and  entertain- 
ment,' For  some  six  years  it  appears  to  have  been 
handed  about  in  manuscript,  and  on  the  plea  of  ila 
being  surreptitiously  and  imperfectly  printeil,  he 
gave  '  a  true  and  full  copy,'  under  his  own  hand,  to 
the  world  in  1643.  It  at  once  excited  the  attention 
of  the  public,  even  in  that  stormy  age,  as  Johnson 
says,  'by  the  novelty  of  paradoxes,  the  dignity  of 
seiittraent,  the  quick  succession  of  images,  the 
liiultitude  of  abstruse  allusions,  the  subtUty  of 
disquisition,  and  the  strength  of  language.*  In  the 
book  he  8{)€aks  much  of  himself,  but  in  such  terms 
as  to  pique  rather  than  satisfy  curiosity.  He 
asserts,  he  ludeistands  six  languages ;  that  he  is 
no  stranger  to  astronomy ;  that  he  has  seen  many 
countries ;  and  leaves  us  to  puzzle  our  heads  over 
the  mysterious  and  solemn  announcement,  'that 
his  life  has  been  a  miracle  of  thirty  years,  which  to 
relate  were  not  history,  but  a  piece  of  poetry,  ond 
would  sound  like  a  fable.'  So  far  as  concerns  the 
autobiographical  portions,  the  reader  of  the  Reliffio 
Medici  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  he  is 
dealing  with  a  humorist ;  and  Browne's  humour  is 
so  irresistible,  that  it  oozes  through  some  of  his 
gravest  passages.  Coleridge  describes  the  Religio 
Medici  as  '  a  nne  portrait  of  a  handsome  man  in  his 
best  clothes ;  it  is  much  of  wluit  he  was  at  all 
times  ;  a  good  deal  of  what  he  was  only  in  his  beat 
moments.  1  have  never  read  a  book  in  which  I 
have  folt  greater  similarity  to  my  own  make  of 
mind — octive  in  inquiry,  and  yet  with  an  appetite 
to  believe — in  short,  an  affectionate  visionary  1  It 
is  a  most  delicious  book.' 

The  success  of  the  Seligio  Medici,  which  was 
translated  into  Latin,  and  thence  into  French, 
German,  Dutch,  and  Italian,  probably  tempted 
Browne  into  ihe  publication  of^his  second  work, 
in  1646,  entitled  Pteudoxia  Epidtmica,  'or  inqtiirics 
into  verv  many  received  tenets  and  commonly 
prcsimied  truths,  which  examined,  prove  but  vulgar 
and  conmion  errors.'  This  curious  book  treats  in  a 
pedantic  way  of  a  large  niunber  of  odd  notions, 
such  as,  that  Jews  stink  ;  that  the  forbidden-fruit 
was  an  apple ;  that  storks  will  only  live  in 
republics  and  free  states  ;  that  the  flesh  of  pea- 
cocks comipteth  not ;  that  elephants  have  no 
joints  ;  that  a  pot  full  of  ashes  will  contain  oa 
much  water  as  it  would  without  them  ;  that  men 
weigh  heavier  dead  tlian  alive,  and  before  meat 
than  after  ;  that  crystal  is  nothing  but  ice  strongly 
congealed,  &c.  Notwithstanding  his  zeal  to  dis- 
cover old  errors,  he  was  a  prey  to  not  a  few 
himself.  '  Natural  diseases,'  he  writes,  '  are 
heightened  to  a  great  excess  by  the  subtlety  of 
the  devil  co-operating  with  the  malice  of  those  we 
term  witches,  at  whose  instance  he  doth  those 
villanies.'  Sir  Matthew  Hale  fortilie<l  himself  by 
this  opinion  in  condemning  two  poor  women  as 
witches.  Further  he  advLses,  '  that  to  those  who 
would  attempt  to  teach  animals  the  art  of  speech, 
the  dogs  and  cats,  that  usually  speak  uuto  witches, 
may  afford  some  cncouragi'nient.'  The  motion  of 
the  earth  he  never  mentions  but  with  contempt 
ami  ridicule,  though  the  opinion  was  in  his  timo 
growing  pojiiilar. 

The  di«covery  of  some  urns  in  Norfolk,  in  1658, 
induced  him  to  write  HydriotapKia;  a  discourse  on 
um-burial,  in  which,  with  a  stratige  mixture  of 
ideality  and  pedanttr,  he  describes   the   fuuenl 
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ritea  of  ancient  nations.  '  There  is  perhaps  none 
of  his  works,'  eays  Dr  Johnson,  'which  better 
exemplifies  his  reading  or  memory.  It  is  scarcely 
to  be  imagined  how  many  particvilars  he  has 
amassed,  in  a  treatise  whicn  seems  to  have  been 
oooasionally  written.'  To  Hydriotaphia  he  added 
a  disquisition  on  The  Garden  of  Cyrvt,  or  (he  Quin- 
eunxtal  Lotenge  or  Net-work  PUmUUioru  of  tlie 
AncienU  artificially,  naturally.  Quincunx  order 
is  a  plantation  of  trees  disposed  originally  in  a 
square,  consisting  of  five  trees,  one  at  each  comer, 
and  a  fifth  in  the  middle,  which  disposition, 
repeated  again  and  again,  forms  a  regular  grove, 
wood,  or  wilderness.  The  quincunx,  Browne 
pur«uc8  through  art  and  nature  with  a  pertinacity 
that  almost  leads  his  reader  to  conclude  that  on 
that  figure  the  universe  was  planned. 

These  were  aU  the  writings  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
published,  but  after  his  death  a  mass  of  papers  was 
discovered  in  his  study,  carefuUy  transcribed,  and 
ready  for  the  press.  "Hiese  miscellanies  have  been 
printed,  and  supply  fresh  evidence  of  the  versa- 
tib'ty  and  originality  of  his  reading  and  medita- 
tion. Considering  the  drudgery  of  nis  practice  as 
pbvsician,  it  is  surprising  that  he  should  have  read 
and  written  so  much  ;  but  it  is  recorded  that  he 
was  a  skilful  economist  of  time,  that  he  could  never 
bear  to  be  a  minute  idle,  and  that  the  hours  he 
could  steal  from  his  patients  were  spent  in  his 
study.  He  was  always  cheerful,  though  rarely 
merry ;  and,  though  in  his  writing  garrulous,  in 
Bpeeuh  he  was  slow  and  weighty.  In  his  dress  he 
affected  plainness,  and  was  averse  to  all  finery  ; 
and  was  a  strong  advocate  for  thick  imd  wanii 
garments,  as  essential  to  health  in  the  English 
climate. 

The  stability  the  English  language  had  acquired 
in  the  age  of  Elizabeth  wus  lost  under  her  successors, 
and  Browne,  along  with  Milton  and  others,  poured 
a  multitude  of  exotic  words  into  his  compositions, 
to  the  great  injury  of  their  effect  He  uses  eotrvmen- 
tality,  for  the  state  of  many  liWng  at  the  same 
table  ;  paralogieaL,  for  an  unreasonable  doubt ;  aud 
arlhrittcal  analogict,  for  parts  that  serve  some 
animals  in  the  place  of  joints ;  besides  a  host  of 
other  pedantries  to  even  less  purpose  ;  so  that  hia 
style  in  some  parts  is  rather  a  tissue  of  many 
tongues  than  honest  English. 

DEAN  SWIFT. 

The  life  of  the  celebrated  dean  of  St  Patrick's 
presents  a  history  at  once  singular  and  painful. 
Bom  and  educated  in  adversity,  we  find  hini 
emerginij,  after  a  hard  struggle,  into  prosperity  and 
fame  ;  then  disappointed  inhis  canvass  lot  clerical 
honours,  we  see  him  retire  firom  the  contest,  and 
devoto  himself  to  literature  and  study  ;  but  cursed 
by  a  splenetic  and  morbid  disposition,  little  real 
enjoyment  is  seemingly  ever  derived  by  him  from 
any  source,  whilst  the  cold  calculating  selfishness 
which  prompted  him  to  trifle  with  the  affections 
of  a  loving  and  self-eacrificing  woman,  entailed  on 
him  the  panes  of  a  secret  and  agonising  remorse. 
Disease,  bodily  and  mental,  comes  to  uomplete  his 
miseries,  and  the  lost  days  of  the  great  satiri.tt  and 
politician  are  characterised  by  the  most  melancholy 
and  unqu.alifie<l  idiocy. 

*  Fn^Di  MarllKirough's  eyes  the  itreama  of  dota|p  flow. 
And  Swift  expirei  a  dnveller  and  a  show.' 
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Though  bom  and  resident  in  Ireland  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  life,  Swift  was  thoroughly 
English  both  by  extraction  and  disposition.  His 
grandfdther,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Swift,  was  vicar  of 
Goodrich,  in  Herefordshire,  four  of  whose  sons,  of 
whom  he  had  ten,  besides  four  daughters,  settled 
in  Ireland.  One  of  these,  Jonathan,  who  hod  been 
bred  to  the  law,  was  appointed  steward  of  the 
King's  Inns,  Dublin,  but  died  about  two  yeais 
aftei-wards,  leaving  his  widow  in  great  poverty, 
with  an  infant  daughter,  and  also  pregnant  of  a 
son,  who  was  bom  on  30th  Noyemoer  1667,  and 
received  his  father's  name. 

Young  Jonathan  received  his  first  education  at  a 
school  in  Kilkenny,  and  was  afterwards  sent  to 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  being  indebted  for  these 
advantages  to  lus  uncle,  Godwin  Swift,  who  formed 
the  main  support  of  his  mother  and  her  family, 
but  seems  to  hove  bestowed  hia  bounty  in  a 
niggardly  and  ungracious  manner.  While  at 
college.  Swift  made  kiinself  specially  distinguished 
in  no  way,  except  idling,  and  the  perpetr^on  of 
many  reckless  pranks.  In  1688,  he  passed  over  to 
England,  and  joined  there  his  mother,  who  had 
been  residing  for  some  time  in  Leicestershire.  She 
was  a  relation  of  the  wife  of  Sir  William  Temple. 
Introduced  to  this  celebrated  statesman,  the  young 
man  was  appointed  private  secretary,  and  took  up 
his  abode  with  Sir  William,  at  the  latter's  seat  of 
Moor  Park,  in  Surrey.  Here  a  reformation  took 
place  in  his  habits  ;  and  having  both  gained  the 
approbation  of  his  patron  and  his  patron's  master, 
King  William,  who  used  frequently  to  visit  at 
Moor  Park,  he  was  enabled  in  1692  to  proceed  to 
Oxford,  where  he  obtained  the  degree  of  W  A  in 
the  same  year.  Returning  to  his  former  employ- 
ment under  Sir  William,  a  disagreement  arose,  and 
Swift  set  off  to  Irclimd,  with  the  hope  of  pushing 
his  way  in  the  church.  He  had  the  mortification 
of  being  obliged  to  solicit  his  p.it.ron  for  a  certi- 
ficate before  he  could  obtain  preferment,  but  in 
1695  was  made  prebend  of  Kilroot,  in  the  diocese 
of  Connor,  with  a  revenue  of  a  hundred  a  year. 
Life,  however,  in  this  remote  locality  was  f^r 
too  dull  for  bim,  and  he  was,  consequently,  very 
hijppy  to  adjust  his  difference  with  Sir  WiUiom 
Temple,  and  return  to  his  secretaryship  at  Moor 
Park.  On  the  death  of  Sit  William,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  London,  and  superintended  there 
the  publication  of  his  patron's  posthumous 
works. 

Having  accompanied  Lord  Berkeley  to  Ireland 
in  1699,  as  his  chaplain,  Swift  was  presented  by 
him  to  the  rcctoty  of  Agher  and  the  vicoragea  of 
Rathbeggan  and  Laracor,  in  the  diocese  of  Meath. 
At  the  last-named  of  these  livings  he  took  up  his 
residence,  and  continued  there,  during  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  to  poas  the  life 
of  a  coimtry  cleigyman,  varied  by  occasional  viaitu 
to  England,  witu  which  he  kept  up  a  constant 
correspondence ;  and  employing  himself,  from 
time  to  time,  in  various  literary  lucubrationts 
including  the  celebrated  Tale  of  a  Tub,  and  tho 
Battle  of  the  Bookt,  published  anonymously  in  1704, 
and  the  Predictunu  of  leaae  Bicktrttaff,  Etq.,  in 
1708.  He  also  Rave  to  the  world  severiJ  tracts,  in 
one  of  which,  Uie  Lelttr  on  the  Sacramental  TttL 
he  opposed  strenuously  the  relaxation  of  the  pfnul 
laws  resuding  dissenters.  Swift  was  thorongUy  a 
High  Cnnrchnian ;  and  though  in  politics  »ttarhw>. 
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both  by  disposition  and  the  connections  of  early 
life,  to  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  he  become, 
latterly,  the  sworn  friend  and  associate  of  Boling- 
broke.  Lord  Oxford,  and  the  rest  of  that  class  of 
statesmen  who  maintained  a  correspondence  with 
the  exiled  fanuly  in  France.  The  utmost,  however, 
which  the  Tory  party  bestowed  on  him,  was  the 
deanery  of  St  Patrick  s  Cathedral,  in  Dublin  ;  and 
shortly  afterwards,  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  and 
the  accession  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty,  shut  him 
out  effectually  from  all  hopes  of  further  prefennent 
He  refrained  for  many  years  from  visiting  England, 
but  earned  an  immense  popularity  in  Ireland  by  hia 
denunciation  of  the  unworthy  srstcm  of  restriction 
imposed  on  that  country  by  the  (English  parliament. 
His  famous  Drapiet't  Lttttrt,  on  the  patent  right 
granted  to  Wilham  Wood  to  coin  farthin|z8  and 
halfpence  for  Ireland,  exposed  him  to  considerable 
danger  from  the  authorities,  but  with  the  Irish 
niaed  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  patriot,  a  position 
which  ho  ever  aftenviirda  maintained  in  their 
estimation.  A  reward  of  £300  having  been  offered 
for  the  discovery  of  the  author  of  the  Drapicr's 
fourth  letter,  and  a  bill  against  the  printer  being 
about  to  be  presented  to  the  grand  jury,  the  foUow- 
ing  quotation  from  Scripture  was  largely  circulated 
in  Dublin:  'And  the  people  said  unto  Saul,  shall 
Jonathan  die,  who  hath  wrought  this  great  salva- 
tion in  Israel  ?  Qod  forbid  :  as  the  £ord  liveth, 
there  shall  not  one  hair  of  his  head  fall  to  the 
groond ;  for  he  hath  wrought  with  Qod  this  day. 
So  the  people  rescued  Jonathan,  that  he  died  not' 
The  grand  jury's  verdict  was  ignoramiui,  and  the 
patent  was  ultimately  withdrawn  from  Wood,  who 
received  in  compensation  a  yearly  grant  of  i'3000 
for  twelve  years. 

In  1726,  Swift  once  more  visited  England,  and 
in  the  same  year  appeared  the  celebrated  GvUivti'i 
Trae*U,  which,  published  anonymously  like  moat 
of  Swift's  writings,  achieved  ere  long  a  European 
popularity,  and  more  than  any  other  work  has 
conferred  on  him  an  immortal  reputation.  But 
the  moody,  misanthropical  author  cared  little  for 
the  applause  of  mankind,  whose  judgmenta  he 
regarded  with  the  most  withering  scorn  and  con- 
tempt No  better  proof  could  be  afforded  of  the 
general  bent  of  hia  disposition  than  the  work  ju.st 
alluded  to,  and  more  espcciallv  the  description  of 
the  country  of  the  Houvnhnhnms.  For  ironical 
and  sarcastic  humour,  notlxing  can  be  more  piquant 
than  hia  Directiont  to  ServmUt,  which,  with  the 
Utmost  gravity,  inculcates  on  domestics  the  perfor- 
mance of  every  act  which  they  should  not  do,  and 
the  omission  of  every  duty  which  they  should.  It 
was  about  the  last  utcrary  work  in  which  Swift 
engaged,  and  was  not  published  till  after  his  deatL 

In  thus  sketching  liie  life  of  Swift,  we  have  as 
yet  said  nothing  of  a  circumstance  which  haa  found 
a  prominent  place  in  every  biography.  Need  we 
say  that  we  allude  to  his  attachments  to  Stella  and 
Vtin««sa  I  The  former  of  these,  whose  proper  name 
was  Esther  Johnson,  and  who  is  said  to  have  been 
a  natural  daughter  of  Sir  William  Temple,  was  a 
pretty  girl  of  fourteen  when  she  first  mode  Swift's 
acquaintance  at  Moor  Park,  where  she  was  an 
inmate.  The  voung  secretary  acted  the  part  of 
tutor  to  wan]  s  her,  and  a  Ufe-lonc  attachment,  on 
the  part  of  Esther  at  least,  was  tue  result.  After 
Swin  was  settled  as  vicar  of  Loracor,  Stella  and 
«  female  friend,  named  Mrs  Dingley,  followed  him 


to  Ireland.  They  generally  resided  in  the  town  of 
Trim,  but  took  up  their  abode  in  the  vicarage  at 
Laracor  whenever  it«  nixtster  was  absent.  Up  to 
1716,  the  intercourse  between  them  seems  to  nave 
teen  entirely  of  a  Platonic  character,  but  in  that 
year — Swift  having  by  this  time  become  dean  of 
St  Patrick's — they  were  married  in  the  deanery 
garden  by  the  bishop  of  Clogher.  This  circum- 
stance, however,  was  carefully  concealed,  and  the 
cold-blooded  indifference  with  wliich  Swift  could 
thus  expose  the  character  of  a  generous  and  loving 
woman  to  the  world's  aspersion  exhibits  him  in  a 
very  repulsive  light.  Neither  did  he  remain  con- 
stant in  hi.'!  attachment  to  her.  During  his  visits  to 
London  about  1712,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
youn^'  lady  of  good  position.  Miss  Esther  Von- 
liomngh,  who,  like  Stella,  has  been  bonded  down  to 
postenty  by  a  poetic  appellation — Vaneua.  Unlike 
her  rival,  however,  she  appears  to  have  been  of  a 
forward,  enterprising  disposition,  and  actually  made 
known  to  Swift  the  state  of  her  affections  ;  a  decla- 
ration which  he  treated  at  firstjestincly,  and  after- 
wards replied  to  by  a  proffer  of'^  everlasting  friend- 
ship. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  conduct  of  the 
dean  in  his  friendship  with  Vanessa  was  wholly 
unjustifiable,  and  he  reaped  the  just  punishment  of 
his  double-dealing  in  the  misery  to  which  he  was 
subjected  by  the  opposing  claims  of  the  two  rivals 
on  his  affections.  This  embarrassment  was  con.v- 
derably  increased  by  the  cii'cumstance  of  Vanessa 
coming  over  to  Ireland,  and  fixing  her  residence  in 
Dublin,  from  which  she  afterwards  removed  to 
Miirley  Abbey,  near  Celbridge.  Here  Swift  used 
frequently  to  visit  her  ;  and  our  opinion  of  his 
chnriicter  is  by  no  means  heightened,  when  we 
know  that  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  indulging 
in  the  language  of  love  and  affection  towards  Miss 
Vanhomrigh,  ne  was  himself  bound  to  another  by 
the  irrevocable  tie  of  marriage.  After  the  deata 
fobout  1720)  of  a  younger  sister  who  lived  with 
her,  the  attachment  of  Vanes-sa  to  Swift  liecuroe 
more  violent  than  ever  ;  and,  determined  to  elicit 
the  nature  of  his  mysterious  connection  with  Stella, 
Bhe  despatched  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  tliat  effect  to 
Mrs  Jonnson.  The  tragical  con3e<juence  is  well 
known.  Stella's  jealousy  being  roused  by  the 
receipt  of  thiii  communication,  she  at  once  sent 
the  letter  to  Swift,  whom  it  stirred  to  a  paroxysm 
of  fury.  He  mounted  his  horse,  rode  to  Marley 
Abbey,  and  entering  the  apartment  where  Miss 
Vunhomrigh  was  sitting,  glared  at  her  with  such  • 
terrible  expression  of  countenance,  that  the  unfor- 
tiinate  woman  could  scarcely  muster  courage  to 
speak.  He  threw  on  the  table  a  packet  containing 
the  letter  to  Stella,  quitted  the  house  without  a 
wonl,  and  returned  to  Dublin.  Dii^upuointiiient, 
indignation,  and  terror  combined,  bruugut  Vanessa 
to  her  grave  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks  after  this 
interview,  but  not  till  she  had  revoked  a  will  by 
which  she  had  bequeathed  the  whole  of  her  large 
fortune  to  Swift 

Mn  Johnson  survived  Vanessa  by  a  few  yean, 
and  died  of  a  decline  on  the  8th  of^ January  1728. 
It  may  be  stated,  that  in  aildition  to  theac  world- 
renowned  names  of  Stella  and  Vanessa,  there  was 
another  lady  with  whom  Swift  had  contracted  an 
attachment  previous  to  his  acquaintance  with  Stella. 
She  was  u  &iist  Jane  Woryng,  the  sister  of  a  fellow- 
student  at  Trinity  Collep,  Dublin,  and  was  courted 
In-  him  under  tne  designation  of  Vaiina.    This, 
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hia  first  love,  Swift  regarded  for  a  time  with  all 
the  ardour  of  boyish  affection,  but  in  a  few  years 
his  passion  cooled,  and  an  estrangement  took  place. 
Alluding  to  these  passages  in  his  history,  it  is 
beautifiUly  remarked  by  Mr  Thackeray  in  Tlu; 
Eni/IM  HuTiioruits,  that  the  book  of  Swift's  life 
may  bo  Raid  to  open  at  plocea  kept  by  these 
blighted  flowers  1 

One  of  the  best  traits  in  Swift's  chAiacter,  was 
hia  large-hearted  and  unostentatious  benevolence. 
About  a  third  of  his  income  was  devoted  to  charit- 
able objects,  and  by  his  will  the  bulk  of  bis  fortune 
was  devised  for  the  foundation  of  an  hn.spital  for 
jdiot.s,  a  bequest  very  suggestive  of  the  melancholy 
fate  of  the  testitor.  The  anecdotes  related  of  him 
as  a  huDiorist  have  been  bo  often  repeated  as  tit 
h.ive  become,  for  the  most  part,  utterly  threadbare. 
It  may  he  remarked  on  this  suWect,  that  however 
fond  Swift  might  be  of  a  joke  where  the  weight  of 
8.irc.^sm  rested  on  the  shoulders  of  another,  he  had 
little  relish  for  it  when  ony  of  the  shafts  of  ridicule 
rebounded  against  himself.  On  such  occasions, 
he  would  fairly  lose  temper,  and  l>etray  a  con- 
temptible littlcne.ss  of  mind.  Thus  he  was  so 
incensed  at  a  Catholic  priest  whom  he  met  in  a 
friend's  house,  and  who  smartly  replied  to  Iiis 
Biircistio  interrogation.  Why  the  Catholic  Church 
n«ed  pictures  and  images  when  the  Church  of 
EngliiiiJ  did  not  ?  with  the  retort :  '  Because  we 
nre  old  houseteepera,  and  you  are  new  beginners,' 
that  ho  quitted  the  room,  and  refused  to  remaiij 
to  dinner.  Another  time,  he  complained  to  the 
mistre.'ts  of  an  inn  of  the  sauciness  of  her  cookniaid, 
who,  when  the  dean  asked  her  how  many  maggots 
she  had  got  out  of  a  piece  of  mutton  she  was 
scraping,  answered :  'Not  so  many  as  are  in  your 
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St  Barsahios,  al>)>ot,  and  his  companions,  mkrtyn!,  in 
Perais,  342.  St  Artemiua,  msrtjr,  362.  St  Zcnobiim, 
bishop  of  Florence,  confessor,  6th  century.  St  Sinduiphns 
or  Scndon,  of  Kbeims,  7th  ccotary,  St  Aidan,  bishop  of 
Mayo,  708. 

Barn. — Sir  Christopher  Wren,  .irchitwt  of  St  Paul's, 
1832,  £iiit  KnopU,  Wills  ;  Stanislaus  Leczinslti,  king  of 
Poland,  1677  ;  Henry  John  Temple,  Viscount  Palmcnton, 
•tateunan,  1784,  Broadlandi,  HanU. 

/>terf.— Charles  VI.,  king  of  France,  1422;  Lonl 
William  Howard,  1640,  Aaicorth  Castle,  Cfimierland  ; 
Henri  BasnagcduFraquenet, eminent  lawyer,  1695,  ifouen/ 
Archibald  Pitcairn,  physician  and  author,  171S,  Sdin- 
liuryh;  Charlea  VI.,  emperor  of  Germany,  1740  ;  Michaet 
Dahl,  Swedish  portrait-painter,  1743,  London ;  Philip 
Aitlcy,  author  of  works  on  horsemanship,  1814,  Parti. 

LORD   WILLIAM    ('BELTED   WILL')    HOWARD. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  worthies  famed  iu. 
English  history  is  Lord  William  Howard,  commonly 
known  as  'Belted  Will,'  and  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  monuments  of  Old  England  is  his 
border  stronghold  of  Naworth  Castle,  near  Brampton, 
in  Cumberland. 

He  was  the  third  son  of  Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk, 

the  most  potent  and  popular  nobleman  of  his  day  ; 

and    his    mother,  the    duke's    second    wife,   was 

Margaret,  who  was  daughter  and  sole  heireu  of 
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Lord-Chancellor  Audley.  It  was  not,  however,  by 
this  alliance,  bat  by  the  thinl  marriage  of  the  duke, 
that  the  Howard  family  acquired  the  magnificent 
inheritances  they  enjoy  in  Cumberland,  Northum- 
berland, and  Yorkshire.  Lord  William  was  bom 
on  the  19th  December  16G3  ;  and  in  1666  the  duke 
married,  as  his  third  irife,  the  widow  of  Thomas, 
Lord  Dacre  of  Gilsland  and  Qreystoke,  whose 
three  daughters  and  co-heiresaes  came  in  word  to  the 
duke,  and  were  prudently  destined  by  him  for  hia 
three  sons.  One  of  the  daughters  was  Elizabeth, 
who  was  torn  in  the  some  year  as  Lord  Williom 
Howard,  was  brought  up  with  him,  and  became  his 
bride  when  only  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  duke, 
however,  did  not  live  to  see  this  object  of  his 
ambition  realised,  for  Lord  William  was  only  in  hts 
ninth  year  when  '  good '  Queen  Bess  beheaded  hia 
father  for  his  chivalrous  devotion  to  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  and  Lord  William  and  his  brother  were 
afterwards  confined  in  the  Tower  for  their  adher- 
ence to  the  Cftthobe  faith.  Naworth  Castle  and  the 
barony  of  Gilsland  were  part  of  the  inheritance  of 
Lord  William  Howard's  youthful  bride,  but  after 
the  attainder  of  the  duke,  the  crown  withheld  her 
estates  for  many  years,  and  it  was  not  until  long 
after  her  marriage  that  they  were  restored  to  her, 
and  onlv  then  upon  her  paying  Queen  Elizabeth  a 
fine  of  £10,«)0. 

The  vindjctive  persecution  thus  suffered  by  Lord 
WUIiam,  sadly  overclouded  his  early  manhood,  and 
the  long  and  costly  litigation  for  recovery  of  his 
young  wife's  inheritance,  impoverished  lus  estate 
for  many  years  ;  bnt  adversity  served  to  develop 
those  high  qualities  of  energy,  prudence,  courage^ 
and  perseverance  which  distinguished  him  throii^- 
out  his  eventful  life.  It  was  not  until  the  accession 
of  James  I,  when  Lord  William  was  in  hia 
fortieth  year,  that  the  fortunes  of  the  Howard 
family  were  restored.  He  was  soon  afterwards 
appointed  by  the  king  his  lieutenant,  and  warden 
of  the  marches  ;  and  it  was  probably  the  acquisition 
of  this  onerous  and  martial  office,  tluit  determined 
him  to  repair  Naworth  Castle  and  make  it  hia 
chief  abode  for  the  future. 

This  old  stronghold  and  the  adjacent  territory 
had  belonged  from  the  days  of  the  >forman  kings  to 
the  lonli  of  Gilsland — a  martial  race  of  barons  of 
the  old  historic  family  of  Vallibus  or  De  Vaui. 
By  an  heiress,  the  estates  came,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  UI.,  to  the  family  of  De  ^lalton,  and  iu  the 
following  century  the  marriage  of  the  heiress  of  the 
De  Maltons  to  Ralph  de  Dacre  brought  Naworth 
and  Gilsland  to  that  nobleman  and  his  posterity. 

In  those  days,  a  building  could  not  put  on 
castellated  dimity  without  the  royal  licence  ;  and 
accordingly,  m  13.35,  Ralph  de' Dacre  obtained 
license  to  costellate  Naworth.  Ho  built  his  fortress 
in  quadrangular  form,  enclosing  a  large  court- 
yard, and  at  each  angle  of  the  south  front  ha 
liuilt  a  massive  tower ;  on  the  other  sides  the 
building  was  naturally  fortified  by  the  steep 
declivities  on  the  edge  of  which  its  walls  were  built. 
And  so  in  days — 

'  When  English  lords  and  Scottish  chiefs  wer*  foM, 

Stern  on  the  angry  confines  Naworth  rose. 

Iu  dark  woods  islanded  its  towers  looked  forth. 

And  frowned  defiance  on  the  growling  north. 

For  more  than  two  centuziea  and  a  iiolf,  and  oniil 
the  maxnage   of  Lord  WiUiom  Howard   to  Um 
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C(j-heiren8  of  Tliomas,  Lord  Ducrc,  us  already 
mentiouod,  the  property  was  held  by  the  Dacro 
family.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
the  Bceue  of  any  very  memorable  events  in  our 
national  anTials,  and  the  castle  had  fallen  into 
rlecay  before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  I/ord  William 
Howard's  repairs  seem  to  have  occujiied  from  1605 
to  1620  ;  HTid  the  architecture  of  the  chief  part  of 
the  iiuadRingle. 
as  it  stood  dowii 
to  the  time  of  the 
fire  in  1845,  re- 
niainnl  as  he  left 
it  Much  of  the 
massive  architec- 
ture of  the  time 
of  Edward  IlL— 
that  is  to  say, 
Lord  Dacre'a 
work — was  not 
only  preserved 
at  the  time  of 
Lorti  William's 
repairs,  but  is 
standing  at  the 
present  day ;  but, 
conservative  as 
has  been  the 
work  of  restora- 
tion, undertaken 
by  tlie  prtsent 
Enrl  of  Carlisle 
after  the  fire,  the 
ft«|K"Ct  of  the  olil 
etronghdld  was, 
in  1845,  more 
medieval  than  it 
i«  now.  The 
characteristic  old 
hall  and  chapel, 
and    some  other 

antique  fe/itures  of  the  castle,  were  destroyed  in  the 
fire  ;  but  the  tower  at  the  eoiith-eajit  an;'ie,  known 
as  *  Lord  William's  Tower,'  escaped  destruction, 
and  tlie  formidable  warden's  own  chaml>er»,  which 
consisted  of  his  library,  his  oratory,  and  his  bed- 
clmmber,  oil  reached  by  a  narrow  winding-stair, 
defended  by  doors  strengthened  with  iron,  retained, 
down  to  the  lime  of  the  tire,  the  very  furniture  and 
books  he  had  used,  insumuch  that  thc«c  chambers 
Becmed  to  recall  the  hour — 

'  When  helmed  warders  paced  the  keep, 
And  bugler  blew  for  Belted  Will.* 

And  wlien,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  rcmarkcil,  the  lord 
warden  in  person  might  lie  lieord  ascending  hU  turret 
Bttiir,  and  the  visitor  was  almost  led  to  ex]>ect  his 
arrivuL  And  pleasantly  does  the  poet  bring  the 
picturesque  old  chicflaiu  before  us  : 

'  Costly  his  garb,  his  flemish  ruff 
Fell  o'er  his  doublet  8ha)iod  of  buff. 
With  wtia  aluh'd  and  lined  ; 
Tawny  his  boot  and  gold  his  spur, 
Uis  oumJc  was  all  of  Poland  fur, 
Bis  hoM  with  silver  twined  ; 
Uii  BilboB  bUde,  by  march  men  felt. 
Hung  in  a  broad  and  studdcxl  l>clt' 

Apropos  to  his  costume,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
tlio  very  suit  of  block  in  which  be  is  represented 
iu  the  porttnit  (attributed  to  Oor&clioa  Janacn)  at 
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Castle  Howard,  is  mentioned  in  his  steward's 
account,  and  appcare  to  have  cost  £17,  7*.  Gd.  The 
dress  is  a  close  jacket  of  black  figured  thick  silk, 
with  rounded  skirts  to  mid-thigh,  and  many  small 
buttons  ;  black  silk  is  the  material  of  the  hose, 
and  black  silk  stockings  come  above  the  knee  ;  he 
-wears  n  plain  falling  shirt-collar,  the  sleeves 
turned  up  at  the  wrist.    Uis  dress-rapier  has  a  gilt 

baslcet-hUt,  and 
hongs  by  a  nar- 
row (not  brood) 
belt  of  black 
velvet,  witli  gilt 
hooks.  So  much 
for  his  costume. 

There  was 
much  to  occupy 
his  energies  be- 
sides the  repair 
of  his  castle,  for 
he  hod  not  only 
to  recover  and 
then  to  set  in 
onier  the  great 
inheritances  he 
had  acquired,  but 
to  govern,  as  one 
of  the  Lords 
Marchers,  tlie 
turbulent  border 
country  com- 
mitted to  his 
care.  It  was  iu 
a  state  of  rapine 
and  desolation 
when  he  began 
Ids  rule  ;  but  the 
lawless  were  soon 
mode  to  feel  the 
rule  and  presence 
of  a  great  man. 
He  maintained  at  Kaworth  a  garrison  of  a  hundred 
niid  forty  men  at  arms,  for  protection  of  the  country 
and  apprehension  of  evil-doers,  and  made  his  name 
a  word  of  terror  on  the  lx)rtler  lands.  Yet  Camden, 
the  great  antiquary,  found  the  formidable  warden 
occupied  amongst  nis  books,  and  speaks  of  him  as 
'  an  attentive  and  learned  searcher  into  venerable 
antiquity.'  His  literary  tastes  and  public  duties 
may  be  said,  indeed,  to  have  blended  in  him  the 
character  of  scholar  and  soldier  ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  he  was  as  well  practised  with  the  pen  as  with 
the  sword. 

His  border  stronghold  of  Naworth  stands  near 
the  line  of  the  old  Roman  Wall,  and  he  copied  for 
Camden  the  in.^riptiuns  on  Koman  altars  and 
tiiblets,  which  he  had  collected  from  the  vicinity. 
In  his  days,  mAiiuscripts — the  spoils  of  the  monas- 
teries— were  often  to  be  found  scattered  in  private 
hands;  and  Lord  William  himself  collected  some 
manuscripts  which  are  now  treasured  in  the  British 
Museum  ;uid  the  Herald's  College,  in  the  collections 
which  bear  the  name  of  the  great  Earl  of  Arundel, 
his  illustrious  nephew.  Nor  was  he  a  collector 
only,  for  the  same  hand  which  drew  uii  a  list  of 
sixty-eight  felons,  whom  ho  had  caj>tured  and  hung, 
edited  the  chronicle  of  Florence  of  Worcester,  one  of 
the  old  monastic  liiHloriatiK.  A  lar^o  number  of 
bis  books  are  still  in  his  tower  at  Naworth  (unfortu- 
nately they  have  remained  stowed  in  chests  ever 
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When  the  news  of  this  exploit  reached  the  coast, 
all  Northumberland  was  filled  with  admiration  ; 
and  speedily  the  whole  kingdom  was  similarly 
affected.  Grace  Darling's  name  became  everywhere 
known,  and  ehe  herself  received  attentions  from 
all  quarters.  Tourists  came  from  all  parts  to 
see  tlie  Longstone  lighthouse,  and,  still  more,  to 
see  Grace  herself.  The  Duke  and  Duche.s3  of 
Northumberland  in\'itcd  her  and  her  father  to 
Alnwick  Castle,  and  gave  her  a  gold  watch  ;  the 
silver  medal  of  the  Shipwreck  Institution  was 
awarded  to  her ;  and  testimonials  came  from 
various  public  bodies.  A  purse  of  £700  was  pre- 
sented to  her  by  public  subscription.  Portraits  of 
her  were  eagerly  sought  for  and  purchased  ;  and  a 
speculating  manager  of  a  London  theatre  even 
offered  a  large  sum  to  her,  if  she  would  merely  sit 
in  a  boat  on  the  stage  for  a  few  minutes,  during 
the  performance  of  a  piece  written  for  the  occasion. 
But  her  modest  and  retiring  disposition  revolted 
from  this  last-named  notoriety  ;  she  rejected  the 
offer  ;  and  throughout  the  whole  of  this  novel  and 
tempting  career,  she  never  once  departed  from  her 
0mtlc,  womanly  demeanour.  Lovers,  of  course, 
Mie  had  in  plenty,  but  she  accepted  none  of  them  ; 
the  continued  to  reside  with  her  father  and  mother 
at  the  light-house.  And  there  she  died  of  con- 
Bumption,  on  the  20tb  of  October  1842,  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-seven,  about  four  years  after 
the  event  which  had  given  her  fame.  Long  before 
her  death,  she  had  the  means  of  seeing  how  litera- 
ture was  invoked  in  her  honour ;  for  memoirs, 
tales,  and  poems  relating  to  her  were  issued  from 
the  press — such  as  Grace  Darling,  the  Heroine  of 
the  Fame  hlanda;  Gract  Darling,  the  Maid  of  the 
hies;  and  so  forth.  One  biographer  managed  to 
fill  480  octavo  pages  with  an  account  of  her  life 
and  of  the  sliipwreck  ! 
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St  Hilarion,  abbot,  about  371.  St  UrsaU  and  her 
ean>paDinD!>,  virgins  and  martyrii,  Sth  century.  St  Fintan, 
■amaioed  Munnu,  or  Mundus,  abbot.  In  IraUnd,  634. 

Barn. — Marshal  Augercaa,  Duke  of  Caitigllone,  Bona- 
partiat  i;cnem1,  i757,  Parit;  GeorgeColmu,  the  YounKPr, 
draiuiitiBt  and  faumoroua  writer.  1762  ;  Sunoel  Taylor 
Coleridge,  poet,  1772,  Otiery  St  Mary,  Dtronthire  ; 
Oeorge  Combe,  phrenologiit,  1788,  Edinlmrgh. 

Pied. — Julius  Cnnr  ScaiiRer,  uholar  and  critic,  1S68, 
Agtn  on  the  Garonne ;  Edmund  Waller,  poet,  1887, 
Beacontfifld,  near  Windtor;  James  Gronorius,  scholar 
and  author,  17\C>,  Leijden  ;  Tobias  Smollett,  Dovelist,  1771, 
Legliom  ;  Samuol  Footc,  humorous  writer.  1777,  Doirr  ; 
Alexander  Bunciman,  Scottish  painter,  1786  ;  Horatio, 
Lord  Nelaon,  killed  in  Trafalgar  Bay,  1805  ;  John 
Philpot  Cumn,  celebrated  Irish  orator,  1817,  London; 
Charles  E.  Horn,  musical  composer,  1849,  Bolton,  V.  S. 

SAMUEL   FOOTE. 

Tliia  celebrated  humorist,  whose  comic  genius 
procured  for  him  the  iiiipellation  of  the  English 
Aristophanes,  and  who,  by  his  witty  conversation, 
enjoyinl  the  same  pre-eminence  in  the  society  of  the 
last,  that  Sydney  Smith  did  in  that  of  the  present 
ccnturv,  has  nevertheless  come  now  to  bo  noarlv 
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forgotten,  mainly  in  consequence  of  the  ephemeral 
character  of  juuch  of  his  writings,  which  derived  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  zest  from  their  sting- 
ing personalities,  and  allusions  to  events  of  passing 
interest. 

He  was  a  native  of  Truro,  in  Cornwall,  where  his 
father  held  a  good  position  as  one  of  the  county 
magistrates.  Having  received  his  primary  educa- 
tion at  the  grammar  school  of  Worcester,  he  was 
sent  from  thence  to  Oxford,  and  afterwards  entered 
himself  at  the  Temple,  in  Lon<liin,  aa  a  law-student, 
but  made  little  or  no  progress  towards  qualifying 
himself  for  that  profession.  The  whole  bent  of  his 
mind  was  in  the  direction  of  fun  and  frolic,  and  for 
several  years  he  led  the  gay  and  dissipated  life  of  a 
man  about  town,  till  his  pecuniary  means  were 
wholly  exhausted,  antl  it  became  necessary  to  look 
about  seriously  for  some  settled  mode  of  support. 
From  a  boy,  his  talent  for  mimicry  had  been  con- 
spicuous, its  first  display,  it  is  said,  being  a  recita- 
tion at  his  father's  table,  during  the  Christmas 
holidays,  of  a  supposed  decision  by  the  niagi.iteriol 
bench  in  an  affiliation  case,  in  which  the  justices, 
including  his  own  parent,  were  hit  off  in  the  must 
truthful  and  ludicrous  manner.  At  college,  while 
luidcr  the  care  of  the  provost,  Dr  Gower,  nis  reck- 
less conduct  drew  down  upon  him  severe  lectures 
from  the  former,  who  does  not,  liowever,  appear  to 
have  administered  them  with  much  judgment, 
interlarding  his  objurgations  with  many  sesqui- 
pedalian words  and  phrases.  On  such  ocuLsious, 
Foote  would  appear  before  his  preceptor  with  a 
huge  folio  dictionary  under  his  arm,  and  on  any 
peculiarly  hiud  word  being  used,  would  beg  pardon 
with  much  formality  for  interrupting  him  ;  turn  up 
liis  book,  as  if  to  find  out  tue  meaning  of  the 
learned  term  which  had  just  been  uttered  ;  ami 
then  closing  it,  would  say  with  the  utmost  jiolite- 
iiees :  '  Very  well,  sir,  now  please  to  go  on.' 
Another  of  his  tricks  was  setting  the  bell  of  the 
college  church  ringing  at  night,  by  tying  a  wisp  of 
hay  to  the  bell-rope,  which  himg  down  low  enough 
to  be  within  reach  of  some  cows  that  were  turned 
out  to  graze  in  a  neighbouring  lane.  The  mi.shap 
of  Dr  Gower  and  the  eexton,  who  caught  hold  of 
the  peccant  animal,  wliilst  in  search  of  the  author 
c>f  the  mischief,  and  imagined  they  had  made  a 
prisoner  of  him,  provided  a  rich  store  of  amuse- 
ment for  many  days  to  the  denizens  of  Oxford. 

But  a  life  of  mirth  and  pleasantry  cannot  last  for 
ever,  and  Foote,  having  dissipated  his  fortune,  as 
already  mentioned,  in  London,  resolved  to  turn  his 
talents  to  account,  and  with  that  view  tried  his 
furtime  on  the  stage.  His  first  attempt,  like 
Listen,  was  in  tragedy,  and  he  made  his  appearance 
in  the  character  of  Othello.  This,  however,  was 
unsuccessfol,  and  a  few  more  impersonations  having 
convinced  him  of  his  unfitneae  for  tragedy,  ho 
exchanged  the  buskin  for  the  sock,  ana  gained 
considerable  celebrity  by  his  performance  of  Lord 
Foppington  in  the  Relapse,  Dick  in  the  Vonfedtracy, 
and  Bayes  in  the  liekeartal.  It  then  occurred 
to  him  to  start  a  performance  on  his  own  account, 
and  he  accordingly  engaged  the  theatre  in  the 
Ilaymarket,  or,  as  it  was  then  generally  termed, 
the  Little  Thentrr.  The  following  advertisement, 
in  consequence,  appeared  in  the  General  Advertiter 
of  22d  Aj.ril  1747  : 

'At  the  Theatre,  in  the  Ilaymarket,  this  day, 
will  be  performed,  a  Concert  of  Music,  with  which 
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will  lie  given  gratis,  o  now  entertainment,  cnllcJ 
tbo  Diveraions  of  the  Jloming,  to  which  will  l>e 
addcil  a  farce,  taken  from  the  Old  Bachelor,  rolled 
the  Credulous  Husband.  Fondlewifo  bv  Sir  Foole, 
with  an  Epilogue,  to  bo  spoken  by  the  B— d— d 
Colfee-house.     To  begin  nt  7.' 

This  entertainment  went  off  with  great  euccnss, 
but  WM  stopped  in  consequence  of  the  opposition 
of  Lacy,  the  patentee  of  Drury-Lane  Theatre,  who 
pmcured  an  interdict  against  its  repetition  on  tlio 
following  day,  on  the  ground  of  Foote  having 
obtained  no  licence  for  the  Haymarket  theatre. 
The  Litter,  nowise  daunted,  issued  the  following 
advertisement  on  24th  April  : 

'On  Saturday  noon,  exactly  at  12  o'clock,  at  the 
New  Theatre,  in  the  Haymarket,  Mr  Foote  begs 
the  favour  of  his  friends  to  come  and  drink  a  disti 
of  chocolate  with  him  ;  and  'tis,  hoped  there  will 
be  a  great  deal  of  comedy  and  some  joyous  spirits; 
he  will  endeavour  to  make  the  Morning  as  diverting 
M  possible.  Ticket*  for  the  entertauunent  to  be 
had  at  George's  Coffee-House,  Temple  Bar, 
without  which  no  person  will  be  admitted. — N.B. 
Sir  Dilbury  Diddle  will  be  there,  and  J>ady  Betty 
Frisk  has  absolutely  promised.' 

This  announcement  attracted  a  conftiderablo 
audience,  many  of  whom,  however,  were  rather 
bemuddled  in  regard  to  the  promise  of  chocolate, 
and  seem  to  have  expected  that  they  would  be 
sen-ed  with  that  refreshment.  WHiilst  waiting  in 
this  dubiety,  Mr  Foote  come  forward  and  stated  that 
lie  had  some  young  performers  whom  he  had  been 
drilling  for  some  time  back,  and  that  perhaps  the 
company  would  have  no  objections  to  see  them  go 
through  their  lessons  till  the  chocolate  could  be 
got  ready.  The  performance  then  commenced  in 
earnest,  was  received  with  immense  applause,  and 
regularly  continued  with  the  greatest  success,  the 
manager's  opponents  finding  it  useless  to  attempt 
anv  further  objection.  He  then  altered  the  time  of 
exhibition  to  the  evening,  with  the  following 
notice : 

'  At  the  request  of  sevexal  persons  who  ore 
desirous  of  spending  an  hour  with  Mr  Foote,  but 
find  the  time  inconvenient,  iastca<l  of  chocolate  iu 
the  morning,  Mr  Foote's  friends  mv.  desired  to 
drink  a  dinh  of  tea  with  him  at  half  on  hour  past 
6  in  the  evening.' 

The  tta  prov^  as  popular  an  entertainment  as 
the  cKocolate,  and  money  flowe<l  liberally  into  the 
coffers  of  the  host  But  the  death,  in  1748,  of  a 
relative,  who  bequeathed  him  a  largo  sum  of 
money,  induced  Foote  to  resume  the  ear  life  of  a 
gentleman  at  large,  which  he  indulged  lor  several 
years,  residing  principally,  during  that  period,  on 
the  continent  In  17r)2,  he  again  made  his  ajipear- 
ance  in  London,  and  from  time  to  time  was  engaged 
aa  a  comedian  at  the  leading  theatres,  besides  con- 
tributing to  them  various  dramatic  pieces.  He 
resumeil  the  management  of  the  little  theatre  in 
the  Haymarket  iu  1760,  and  retained  it,  first  ns 
Icmee  and  afterwards  as  proprietor,  till  a  few 
montha  previous  to  his  death.  A  royal  patent  was 
gruntM  to  him  in  1766,  through  the  interest  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  for  the  representation  of  dromntic 
piece;  during  the  summer  months,  from  1 4th  May 
to  14th  September.  For  this  boon  he  was 
inilmwtly  inoebtcd  to  an  unluckv  horse-accident 
which  hiKl  befallen  him  in  the  duke's  company, 
and  cost  liiui  the  Iocs  of  one  of  liis  limbs,  necea- 


sitating  him  to  use  a  cork-leg  for  the  remjiinder  of 
his  life.  In  the  eyes  of  some  persons  this  might 
appear  a  judgment  for  the  manner  in  which  he  hod 
intro<lui:eii  and  ridiculed  on  the  Haymarket  stage, 
under  the  character  of  Peter  Paragraph,  Mr  George 
Faulkner,  printer  nf  the  Dublin  Journal,  a  worthy 
man,  whose  chief  peculiarity  consisted  in  having 
lost  a  leg.  But  Foote  was  perfectly  reckless  how 
the  laugh  was  raised,  and  made  no  exception  in 
favour  of  either  friends  or  foes. 

Subsequent  to  this  misfortune,  the  pecuniary 
circumstances  of  Foote  were  greatly  improved,  and 
for  many  years  he  continued  to  delight  the  public 
with  his  drolleries,  and  gather  thereby  a  golden 
harvest.  An  unfortunate /rofoi,  however,  in  which 
he  got  involved  with  the  notorious  Duchess  of 
Kingston,  whom  he  had  introduced  into  a  farce,  A 
Trip  la  Calait,  under  the  title  of  La<ly  Kitty 
Crocodile,  caused  him  so  much  annoyance  and 
disquietude,  aa  ultimately  to  shorten  his  days. 
His  procedure  in  this  matter  is  not  much  to  his 
credit  Though  a  good  deal  of  obscurity  exists  in 
regard  to  it,  it  was  positively  sworn  to  by  the 
duchess's  chaplain  in  a  regular  ofiidavit,  that  Mr 
Foote  had  offered  to  withdraw  the  obnoxious  piece 
on  receiving  the  sum  of  £2000.  The  lady  had 
interest  enough  with  the  lord-chamberlain  to  get 
its  representation  prohibited,  though  it  was  after- 
wards brought  out  in  an  altered  form  as  the 
Capuchin.  The  vindictive  feeling,  however,  of  the 
duchess,  led  her,  through  her  emissaries,  to  get  a 
charge  of  the  most  odious  nature  preferred  against 
Foote,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  had  the 
slightest  foundation  in  truth.  He  was  honourably 
acquitted,  but  the  shame  and  distress  which  he  felt 
at  the  imputation  of  such  a  crime,  completely 
prostrated  nim.  He  sank  into  a  most  depressed 
state  of  health,  both  of  body  and  mind ;  and  feeling 
himself  imable  longer  to  attend  to  his  professional 
duties,  he  disposed  of  his  theatre  to  Colman,  in 
the  spring  of  1777.  In  the  autumn  of  the  some 
year  he  resolved  to  try  the  restorative  effects  of  a 
visit  to  France,  and  on  20th  October  arrived  at  the 
Ship  Inn,  Dover,  on  his  way  to  Calais.  Hero  he  is 
sniii  to  have  given  vent  to  his  last  flash  of  merri- 
ment. Going  into  the  kitchen  to  order  a  particular 
ilish  for  diimcr,  he  encountered  the  cook,  who, 
hearing  that  he  was  going  to  France,  boasted  that 
for  her  jwrt  she  had  never  been  out  of  her  own 
country.  '  Why,  Cooky,'  said  Foote,  '  that  is  very 
strange,  for  they  tell  me  upstairs  that  you  have 
been  scveml  times  all  over  Orteu.'  '  They  may  say 
what  they  like,'  she  replied, '  but  I  never  was  ten 
miles  from  Dover  in  my  life.'  'Nay,'  rejoined 
Foote,  '  that  must  be  a  fib,  for  I  myscljf  have  seen 
you  nt  Spithead.'  The  other  servants  now  perceived 
the  joke,  and  a  universal  roar  pervaded  the  kitchen, 
Foote  presenting  them  with  a  crown  to  drink  his 
health  and  a  prosperous  voyage.  On  this,  he  w^os 
destined  never  to  embark,  being  seized  the  next 
morning  witli  a  succession  of  shivering  fits,  of 
which  he  expired  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  hours,  at 
the  age  of  fiity-seven.  His  body  was  removed  to 
his  house  in  Suffolk  Street,  London,  and  interred 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Respecting  Foote's  personal  character,  there  is 
not  much  to  be  said.  He  was  one  of  those  beings 
who  seem  to  be  bom  to  be  drolls,  and  whoso 
irresistibly  comic  powers  render  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  contemplate  them  in  a  moral  or  senoui 
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light  The  following  is  Dr  Johnson's  declaration 
regarding  him,  as  related  to  Boswell :  '  The  first 
time  I  was  in  company  with  Foote  was  at  Fitz- 
herbert's.  Having  no  good  opinion  of  the  fellow, 
I  was  resolved  not  to  oe  pleased ;  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  please  a  man  against  his  wilL  I  went 
on  eating  my  dinner  pretty  sullenly,  affecting  not 
to  mind  him  ;  but  the  dog  was  so  very  comical, 
that  I  was  obliged  to  lay  down  my  knife  and  fork, 
throw  myself  back  in  my  chair,  and  fairly  laugh 
it  out  Sir,  he  was  irresistible.'  On  another 
occasion  he  thus  contrasts  him  with  Qarrick : 
'Ganick,  air,  has  some  delicacy  of  feeling;  it  is 
possible  to  put  him  out ;  you  may  get  the  better  of 
hiia  ;  but  Foote  is  the  most  iTicompruiible  fellow 
th.at  I  ever  knew ;  when  you  have  driven  him  into 
a  comer,  and  think  you  are  sure  of  him,  he  nin.s 
tlirough  between  your  legs  or  jumps  over  your 
head,  and  makes  his  e8C«i>e.'  It  must  be  record&l 
to  Foote's  credit  that  he  was  very  generous  to  his 
poor  friend.'',  authors,  actors,  and  othen,  by  whom 
ne  was  always  surronnded,  and  was  really  a  man 
of  considerable  attainments,  being  both  a  good 
classical  scholar  and  well  informed  on  all  subjects 
of  general  learning. 

'The  literary  merit  of  his  dramatic  pieces  is  far 
from  contemptible,  and  they  teem  throughout  with 
passages  of  the  raciest  humour.  Partly  owing, 
however,  to  their  personalities  and  allusions  to 
events  of  the  day,  the  interest  in  which  has  passed 
owoy,  and  also,  it  may  be,  to  a  certain  freedom  and 
levity  of  language  incompatible  with  modem  tastes, 
his  works  are  now  scarcely  ever  read  or  represented 
on  the  stage.  They  are  all  in  the  comic  or  satirical 
vein ;  and  among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  names 
of  The  Author,  The  Liar,  The  Minor,  The  Orators, 
The  Nabob,  The  DevU  ori  Tvx>  Stich,  and  The  Mayor 
of  Chvrratt,  in  the  last  of  which,  the  character  of 
Jerry  Sneak  has  become  proverbial  as  an  embodi- 
ment of  a  henpecked  husband. 

We  shaU  be  readily  excused  for  introducing  here 
a  few  of  the  sayings  recorded  of  Foote. 

While  present  one  evening  at  the  Lectura  on  the 
Andentt,  adventured  on  by  Charles  Mocklin,  the 
lecturer  hearing  a  buz  of  laughter  in  a  comer  of 
the  room,  looked  angrily  in  that  direction,  and 
perceiving  Foote,  said  pompously :  '  You  seem  very 
merry,  pray,  do  you  know  what  I  am  going  to  say  ?' 
'No,'  replied  Foote,  'do  you  V  On  another  occasion, 
while  dming  at  Paris  with  Lord  Stormont,  the  host 
descanted  volubly  on  the  age  of  his  wine,  which 
was  served  out  in  rather  diminutive  decanters  and 
glasses.  'It  is  very  little  of  its  age,'  said  Foote, 
holding  up  his  glass.  'Why  do  you  hum  that  air)' 
he  said  one  day  to  a  friend,  'It  for  ever  haunts 
me,'  was  the  reply.  'No  wonder,'  he  rejoine<l, 
'you  are  for  ever  murdering  it*  A  mercantile 
friend,  who  imagined  he  had  a  genius  for  poetry, 
insisted  one  day  on  reading  to  hun  a  specimen  of 
his  verses,  commencing  with,  'Hear  me,  O  Phoebus 
and  ye  Muses  Nine ;'  then  perceiving  his  auditor 
inattentive,  exclaimed,  '  Pray,  pray,  listen.'  '  I 
do,'  replied  Foote,  'nine  and  one  are  ten,  go  on.' 
Having  made  a  trip  to  Ireland,  he  was  asked,  on 
his  return,  what  impression  was  made  on  him  by 
the  Irish  peasantry,  and  replied  that  they  gave 
him  great  satisfaction,  as  they  Bettlo<l  a  question 
which  had  long  agitated  his  own  mind,  and  that 
was,  what  became  of  the  cast-clothes  of  the  English 
When  bringing  out  his  comedy  of  The 
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Minor,  considerable  objections  were  started  to  its 
being  licensed,  and  among  other  parties  by  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Thomas  Seeker.  Foot« 
offered  to  submit  the  play  to  his  revisal,  with 
permission  to  strike  out  whatever  he  deemed 
objectionable;  but  this  proposal  the  prelate  wisely 
declined,  as  he  observed  that  he  should  not  like 
the  author  to  announce  the  performance  of  the 
piece  'as  altered  and  amended  by  his  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.'  One  evening  he  was 
nsked  at  a  coffee-house  if  he  had  attended  that  day 
the  funeral  of  a  friend,  for  whom  he  cherished  a 
great  regard,  and  who  happened  to  be  the  son  of  a 
baker.  '0  yes,'  he  repbed,  'poor  fellow,  I  have 
just  seen  him  shoved  into  the  family  oven.' 

The  celebrated  gambler.  Baron  Newman,  having 
been  detected  at  Bath  in  cheating  at  cords,  was 
pitchetl  out  at  the  window.  Meeting  Foote  shortly 
afterwards,  he  complained  bitterly  of  the  usage  to 
which  he  had  been  subject,  ana  asked  what  he 
should  do  to  repair  his  honour.  'Do!'  replied 
Foote, '  never  play  so  high  again  in  your  life.' 

Having  once  paid  a  professional  visit  to  Scotland, 
where  he  was  well  received,  he  was  one  day  dining 
at  a  gentleman's  house,  when  an  old  lady  present 
was  called  on  for  a  toast,  and  gave  '  Charles  the 
Third.'  'Of  Spain,  madam?' said  Foota  'No,  sir,' 
she  replied  somewhat  tartly,  'of  England.'  'Never 
mind  her,'  said  one  of  the  company,  'she  is  one  of 
onr  old  folks  who  have  not  got  rid  of  their  political 
prejudices.'  '  Oh,  dear  sir,  make  no  apology,'  cried 
Foote,  '  I  was  prepared  for  all  this  ;  as,  from  your 
living  so  far  north,  I  suppose  none  of  you  have  yet 
heard  of  the  Revolution.' 

A  country  gentleman,  whom  Foote  was  visiting, 
was  complaining  to  him  of  the  great  expenses  to 
which  he  hod  been  put  by  the  funeral  of  a  relation, 
an  attorney.  '  Why,'  said  Foote  gravely, '  do  you 
burv  your  attorneys  here)'  'Yes,  to  be  sure,' 
repliea  the  other,  'what  should  we  do  J'  'Oh,  we 
never  do  that  in  London.'  'How  do  yon  manage 
then  V  '  Why,  when  the  patient  happens  to  die, 
we  lay  him  in  a  room  overnight  by  himself,  lock 
the  door,  throw  open  the  sash,  and  in  the  morning 
he  is  entirely  off.'  '  Indeed,'  said  his  friend,  '  what 
becomes  of  him  V  '  Why,  that  we  cannot  exactly 
tell,  not  being  acquainted  with  supematutal  canses. 
All  that  we  know  of  the  matter  is,  that  there  'b  a 
strong  smell  of  brimstone  in  the  room  next 
morning  I' 

Footes  mother  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  her 
■on,  both  in  person  and  disposition.  From  her  be 
inherited  his  mirthful,  as  well  as  his  extravagant 
propensities.  Though  she  was  heiress  to  a  large 
lortune,  her  carelessness  in  pecuniary  matters 
involved  her  in  such  embarrassments,  that  she  at 
lost  became  dependent  on  the  bounty  of  Samuel, 
who  allowed  her  a  hundred  a  year.  On  one 
occasion  she  wrote  him  as  follows : 

'  Dkar  Sam, 

I   sn  in  prison  for   debt;    come  and 
assist  yoor  loving  mother,  E.  Footl' 

To  this  brief  note  he  replied. 

•DlAR  MoTBsn, 

So  am  I ;  which  prevents  his  dnty 
being  paid  to  his  loving  mother  by  her  atTectionate 
son,  8am.  FooTt 

'  PJS. — I  have  sent  my  attorney  to  assist  yon ;  ia 
the  meoatima  let  ns  hope  for  better  daya.' 
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One  little  ciirnimatance  Temuns  to  be  stated  in 
connection  with  Foote's  domestic  relations.  He  is 
generally  said  to  have  been  married  in  early  life  to 
a  Worcester  lady,  but  the  union  turned  out  ill 
aasorted,  and  his  wife  was  never  brought  forward 
among  his  London  friends.  They  had  no  children, 
and  »o  little  can  now  be  learned  of  her  history, 
that  it  has  come  to  be  doubted  whether  he  ever 
entered  the  married  state  at  all.  He  used  to  say, 
laughingly,  in  excuse  for  bachelorhood,  that  a  lady's 
tea  was  like  a  hand  at  picquet,  tvxTity-five,  twtnty- 
nz,  twaUy-teveri,  tftienty-tighi,  tu>mty-nin« — rixly, 
and  that  he  had  no  idea  of  finding  himself  so 
unequally  matched. 

LORD   nelson's   HELIOS. 

One  of  the  most  observable  characteristics  of 
English  society  at  the  present  day,  and  perhaps  of 
society  in  general,  is  the  desire  of  obtaining  some 
memorials  of  those  who  have  achieved  greatness,  or 
have  obtained  notoriety  whether  good  or  bad.   From 
the  autograph  of  Shakspeare  or  Napoleon,  down 
to  the  rope  with  which  a  notorious  criminal  was 
hanged,  all  such  relics  have  their  admirers,  accord- 
ing to  the  varieties  of  taste  in  those  who  collect 
them.     Lord  Nelson's  relics  have  been  especially 
sought,  and  have  been  made  the  subject,  not  only  of 
pamphlets  and  lengthened  correspondence,  but  of 
actions  at  law.    We  may  regard  as  a  merUal  relic 
that  famous  saying  of  Nelson  :  '  England  expects 
■VERT  MA.N  TO  DO  HIS  DUTT ! '   Sir  Harris  Nicol.is,  in 
his  Comipondenct  and  Letters  of  Nelton,  deemed  it 
worth  while  to  ascertain  as  precisely  as  he  could 
the  circumstances  under  which  those  words  were 
Uttered.    There  are  three  accounts  of  the  matter — 
one  by  Mr  James,  in  his  Naval  RUtory;  one  by 
Captain  Blackwood,  who  commanded  the  Euryaliu 
at  the  battle  of  Trafalcar ;   and  one   by  Captain 
Pasvo,  who  had  been  Nelson's  flag-lieutenant  in  the 
Victory.    Sir  Harris  Nicolas  accepts  Pasco's  version, 
because  that  officer  had  himself  to  signal  the  wonis 
by  means  of  flags.    His  account  runs  thus :  '  His 
lordship    came    to  me  on  the    poop,   and    after 
ordering  certain  signals  to  be  made,  about  a  quarter 
to  noon  he  said  :  "  Mr  Pasco,  1  wish  to  say  to  the 
fleet, '  Etujland  wnfidu  that  every  vum  vnU  do  hit 
duty;'  anii  he  added,  "vou  must  be  quick,  for  I  have 
one  more  to  make,  which  is  for  close  action."     I 
replied:  "If  vour  lordship  will  permit  me  to  substi- 
tute '  eepect*,'  for  '  confidu,'  the  signal  will  soon  be 
completed,  because  the  word  'erpecli'  is  in  the 
vocabulary,  whereas  the  word  'confides'  must  be 
spelled  ?"     His  lordship  replied  in  haste,  and  with 
seeming  satiafactian :  "  That  will  do,  Pasco  ;  make 
it  directly  I  "     When  it  had  been  answered  by  a 
few  ships  in  the  van,  he  ordered  me  to  make  the 
signal  for  close  action.'     Captain  Blackwood  says 
that  the  correction  suggested  by  the  Binuil-officer 
was  from  'Nelton  expects' to  '  England  ex'pwU  ;' 
but  Captain    Pasco's  is  accepted  as  being  more 
probable. 

Anything  which  belonged  to  Nelson  at  the 
eritieal  moments  of  the  battles  of  the  Nile  and 
Trofiilgar  is  highly  prized.  The  coat  which  he 
wore  on  the  first  of  Uiei>c  two  occasions  has  been 
preserved  ever  since  at  Orcenwich  HospitaL  The 
coat  which  he  wore  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  has 
been  the  theme  of  some  exciting  controversies.  It 
was  said  by  many  writers,  early  in  this  oentuiy, 


that  he  put  on  a  full-dress  uniform-coat,  the  stars 
and  orders  of  which  were  so  brilliant  as  to  attract 
the  notice  of  the  enemy's  musketeers  ;  and  that  to 
this  he  probably  owed  his  death-wound.  A  writer 
in  Nota  and  Queritt,  in  1861,  described  a  copy  of 
Harrison's  Life  of  Nelson,  which  had  belonged  to 
Dr  Scott,  who  was  the  chaplain  and  friend  in  whose 
arms  Nelson  died  on  board  the  Victory.  Scott  hod 
written  numerous  manuscript  notes  on  the  margin 
of  the  copy ;  one  of  these,  relating  to  the  story  of  the 
dress-coat,  was  to  the  following  effect :  '  This  is 
>vrong.  Nelson  wore  the  same  coat  he  did  the  day 
before ;  nor  was  there  the  smallest  alterotion  in  his 
dress  whatsoever  from  other  days.*  He  did  wear  his 
brilliant  stars,  however  (four  arranged  diamond- 
wise,    thus   •    ■,  on  his  breast) ;  but  they  were 

embroidered  on  his  undress-coat,  and  not  fixed  on 
temporarily  with  clasps,  as  at  the  present  dnv. 
This  veritable  coat  fell  into  the  hands  of  Lady 
Hamilton,  who  pledged  it  with  a  London  alderman 
for  a  sum  of  money.  In  1845,  after  a  quarrel 
between  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  and  a  curiosity-dealer 
concerning  the  mode  in  which  the  coat  was  obtained 
from  the  widow  of  the  alderman,  the  late  Prince 
Consort  bought  the  Trafalgar  coat  and  waistcoat  for 
£160,  and  presented  them  to  Greenwich  Hospibd, 
where  they  are  now  reverently  preserved. 

A  bit  of  bullion  fringe  from  Nelson's  epaulet  is 
treasured  up  as  a  relic  Mr  Westphal,  who  was 
midshipman  on  board  the  Vieiory  at  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar,  wrote  to  the  United  Serviet  Magazine, 
thirty -seven  years  afterwards  (in  1842),  under  his 
higher  designation  of  Sir  George  Westphal,  and 
gave  the  following  account  of  one  incident  on  that 
memorable  21st  of  October  :  '  When  I  was  carried 
down  wounded,  I  was  placed  by  the  aide  of  his 
lordship  ;  and  his  coat  was  rolled  up  and  put  as  the 
substitute  for  o  pillow  under  my  bead,  which  was 
then  bleeding  very  much  from  the  wound  I  had 
received.  When  the  battle  was  over,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  remove  the  coat,  several  of 
the  bullions  of  the  epaulet  were  found  to  bo  so 
firmly  f;lned  into  my  hair,  by  the  coagulated  blood 
fr<7m  my  wound,  that  the  bullions,  four  or  five  of 
them,  were  cut  off  and  left  in  my  hair;  one  of 
which  I  have  still  in  my  possession.'  The  coat  to 
which  this  epaulet  belonged  was  apparently  the 
coat  now  dlsployed  to  visitors  at  Greenwich 
Hospital. 

The  musket-ball  that  killed  the  hero  is  in  like 
manner  treasured  up  as  a  memento.  Tlie  late  Sir 
WiUiam  Beattie  was,  as  Mr  fieattie,  surgeon  on 
board  the  Victory.  In  his  Authentic  Narrative  of 
the  Death  of  Lord  NeUon,  he  said:  'The  baU 
struck  the  forepart  of  his  lordship's  epaulet,  and 
«ntcred  the  left  shoulder.  ....  On  removing  the 
ball,  a  portion  of  the  gold  lace,  and  part  of  the 
epaulet,  togothcr  with  a  small  piece  of  his  lord- 
ship's co.1t,  were  found  firmly  attached  to  it' 
Indeed  this  adhesion  was  almost  as  close  as  if  the 
fragments  had  been  inserted  into  the  metal  of  the 
bnllot  while  in  a  molten  8tat«.  Captain  Hardy 
caused  the  bullet  to  be  mounted  in  oystal  and 
silver  as  a  locket,  and  presented  it  to  Mr  Beattie. 
In  1840,  this  buUet-locket  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  Kev.  F.  W.  Baker,  of  Bathwick.  In  1861,  it  was 
stated  to  bo  in  the  possession  of  the  Prince  Consort 
It  is  known  that  when  Nelson  died,  a  miniature 
of  Lady  Hamilton  was  found  suspended  at  his 
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breast,  with  a  lock  of  her  hair  at  the  back,  ami 
her  initials  formed  in  small  pearls.  This  miniature 
was  sold,  many  years  afterwards,  among  the  effects 
of  Sir  Alexander  Davidson,  who  had  been  private 
secretary  to  Nelson  at  the  time  of  his  death.  There 
wna  also  a  kind  of  miniature  cenotaph  made  of  the 
guineas  which  Nelson  had  in  his  pocket  when  he 
felL  The  '  wliereabouts '  of  these  two  relics  was 
earnestly  inquired  for  a  few  years  ago  in  Notes  and 
Qutria.  One  among  a  small  number  of  finger-rings 
lias  been  described,  containing,  instead  of  a  stone, 
a  small  bas-relief  of  Nelson,  executed  in  some  dark 
metal,  said  to  be  the  bullet  that  killed  him  ;  but 
this  is  just  the  sort  of  story  that '  needs  confirma- 
tion'— especially  if  the  account  of  the  bullet- 
locket  is  (as  appears  to  be  the  case)  reliable.  The 
Nelson  car,  in  which  the  body  of  the  hero  had 
been  conveyed  to  its  last  resting-place  in  St 
Paul's  Cathedral,  was  long  retained  as  a  relic  It 
was  at  first  kept  in  the  Painted  Hall  at  Grecn- 
■wich  Hospital,  and  after^va^d8  at  the  foot  of  the 
dome  over  the  chapel ;  but  it  became  dilapidated, 
and  then  it  was  picked  away  piecemeal  to  form 
relics. 

The  Kelson  relin  M'hich  became  the  subject  of  a 
lawsuit  was  the  so-called  Trafalgar  Stoord;  that 
which  the  hero  wore  at  his  last  great  battle.  In 
1846,  Lord  Saye  and  Selo  gave  a  hundred  guinejis 
for  this  sword,  and  presented  it  to  Greenwich 
HospitaL  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  inspected  it,  and  at 
once  wrote  to  the  Timo!,  announcing  that  the 
transaction  was  a  fraud,  and  that  the  dealer  (the 
same  jwrson  with  whom  he  had  had  a  dispute  in 
the  preceding  year)  had  knoivingly  deceived  the 
nobleman  who  had  purchased  it.  It  was  an  undis- 
puted fact  that  the  dealer  had  bought  for  £1  that 
which  he  sold  for  a  hundred  guineas ;  but  he 
continued  to  assert  that  tlie  sword  was  genuine. 
Sir  Harris  asserted,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was 
not  such  a  sword  as  an  English  aimiral  was  in 
the  ha\)it  of  wearing  in  the  year  1805  ;  that  the 
scabbard  did  not  belong  to  tne  sword  ;  and  that 
Nelson  did  not  iwar  any  sword  at  all  on  the  day  nf 
Trafalgar.  Dr  Scott,  in  the  manuscript  notes  above 
adverted  to,  said :  '  In  this  action  he  had  not  his 
sword  with  him  on  deck,  which  in  his  other  actions 
he  had  always  carried  ;  the  sword  was  left  hanging 
in  the  admiral's  cabin.'  Other  testimony  corro- 
borates this.  The  curiosity-dealer  then  asserted 
that  this  was  the  sword  which  Nelson  would  have 
carried  at  Trafalgar,  if  he  had  carried  any.  A 
trial  for  libel  arose  out  of  Sir  Harris  Nicolas's  letter 
to  the  Times;  but  the  curiosity-dealer  was  twice 
defeated  in  it.  There  was  some  sort  of  proof, 
though  indistinct,  that  the  sword  had  belonged  to 
Nelson  ;  but  it  was  not  what  it  professed  to  be — 
the  Trafalgar  Sword. 


e.   T.    COLERIDGE. 

Coleridge  and  Southey  were  brothers-in-law,  and 
it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  bring  together  two 
men  of  letters  whose  habits  were  more  dissimilar. 
Southey  wrought  at  literature  with  all  the  regu- 
larity of  a  banker's  clerk ;  his  day  was  duly 
apportioned  among  separate  tasks,  and  these  it 
was  hU  delight  to  fulfil  with  energy  and  punctu- 
ality. Coleridge,  on  the  other  hand,  did  nothing 
Kive  under  strong  external  compukion  or  extra- 
ordinoiy  int«nuil  impulso.  Di^  after  day  he 
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dawdled  away  his  time  in  dreaming  and  in  desul- 
tory reading,  and  his  genius  was  spent  in  grand 
designs  and  small  performances. 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  was  bom  in  1772  at 
Ottery  St  Mary,  Devonshire,  of  which  parish  his 
father  was  vicar.  Samuel  was  the  youngest  of  a 
numerous  family,  and  at  the  age  of  nine  he  was 
left  an  orphan.  To  Christ's  Hospital,  London,  he 
was  sent  for  his  education,  and  there  he  had  Charles 
Lamb  for  a  school-fellow.  The  man  was  manifest 
in  the  boy :  dreamy,  solitary,  disincliucd  to  the 
usual  amusements  of  children  he  was  an  omni- 
vorous devourer  of  books.  He  read  straight 
through  a  circulating  library,  folios  and  all  'At 
a  very  premature  age,'  he  writes,  '  even  before  my 
fifteenth  year,  I  had  bewildered  myself  in  meta- 
physics and  theological  controversy.  Nothing  else 
pleased  me.  History  and  particular  facts  lost  all 
interest  in  my  mind.  Poetry  itself,  vea  novels  and 
romances,  became  insipid  to  me.'  I'he  perusal  of 
Bowles's  Sonnets,  however,  so  charmed  nim,  that 
his  lost  tastes  were  thereby  restored.  Destitute  of 
ambition,  he  desired  to  be  apprenticed  to  a  shoe- 
maker ;  but  by  the  advice  and  efforts  of  some 
friends,  who  appreciated  his  talents,  he  went  to 
Cambridge.  In  a  fit  of  despondency,  produced, 
some  say,  by  slighted  love,  and  others  by  pecuniary 
difficulties,  he  left  the  university,  and  aJter  wan- 
dering about  the  streets  of  London  until  his  last 
penny  was  gone,  he  enlisted  as  a  dragoon  under  the 
name  of  Silas  Thompson  ComberbatcL  An  officer 
discovering  his  classical  attainments,  elicited  hu 
secret,  and  his  friends  being  communicated  with, 
they  purchased  his  discharge.  Shortly  after,  in  the 
summer  of  1794,  he  met  Southey  at  Oxford,  at 
that  time  a  fervid  republican  and  Unitarian,  and 
an    ardent    friendship    ensued.      Together,    they 

?lanned  a  commumstic  colony,  to  be  called  a 
antisocracy,  and  to  be  settled  on  the  banks  of 
the  Susquehanna.  Happily,  neither  of  them  had 
any  money,  and  in  the  delay  requisite  for  earning 
some,  their  vision  of  social  bliss  was  dissipated,  and 
they  were  preserved  from  a  bootless  adventure. 
On  one  day  m  October  1795,  Coleridge  and  Southey 
married  in  Bristol  sisters  of  the  name  of  Fricker, 
penniless  as  themselves.  Cottle,  a  Bristol  book- 
seller, had  promised  Coleridge  a  guinea  and  a  half 
for  every  hundred  linesi  of  poetry  he  should  write, 
and  on  the  strength  of  this  promise  he  entered  on 
matrimony.  He  retired  with  his  bride  to  a  small 
cottagu  at  Clevedon,  rented  at  £5  a  year,  and  was 
soon  lost  in  a  variety  of  schemes.  He  projected 
the  JFatchman,  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  travelled 
through  the  manufacturing  districts  canvassing  for 
subscribers,  and  preaching  wherever  he  stayed  on 
Sundays  in  Unitarian  chapels.  The  TFaichman 
was  commenced,  but  it  only  reached  a  tenth 
number.  Rising  early  one  morning,  he  found  tho 
servant  lighting  Uie  fire  with  an  extraordinary 
quantity  of  jmper.  RcmonstnitLng  with  hiT  on  her 
w.Tstofulness,  '  Ijo,  sir,'  replied  Nanny,  'why,  it's 
only  Ifalchmen  /'  From  Clevedon  he  removed  to 
Nether  Stowev,  at  the  foot  of  the  Quantock  Hills, 
where  he  had  Wordsworth  for  a  companion,  and 
in  that  rural  retreat  he  composed  most  of  those 
pieces  which  have  won  for  his  name  on  assured 
place  in  the  n^ister  of  pocta.  In  1798,  Josiah 
and  Tliomiia  Wcdgewood,  tho  potters,  provided 
him  -with  fumls  to  go  to  Gcrmiuiy  to  proaccute 
his  studies.     After  a  sojourn  there  of  fourteen 
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uioiilhd,  he  ri'lurneil  to  Enj;liuiil  Willi  a  renewed 
jxwiMion  for  iiieUphysics  aiid  theology,  aiid  wunt 
to  live  with  Suuthey,  who  hod  settled  at  Kes- 
M'ick.  Hk  political  aud  religious  oinnioTtt  about 
tlii»  time  underwent  a  jjreut  dmnge  ;  from  a 
Revolutionist  he  pissed  into  a  Consen'ntive,  and 
from  a  Unitarian  into  an  English  Churdiman :  his 
politics  and  theology,  however,  were  both  held 
in  a  peculiar  and  pmlosophic  sense,  which  were 
ver)-  far  from  being  satisfactoir  to  the  orthodox. 
He  now  sought  his  livelihood  by  writing  for  the 
newspapers, 
and  bv  lectur- 
ing, lie  contri- 
buted articles 
to  the  Momiiuj 
Post  aud  Covr 
ricr.  He  went 
to  Slalta,  uud 
served  for  some 
months  as  se- 
cretary to  the 
governor  of  the 
uland.  He  de- 
livered a  course 
of  lectures  on 
poetry  aud  the 
line  arts  at  the 
Royal  Institu- 
tion. He  utiirt^ 
ed  the  Friend. 
a  periodical 
which  ran  to 
twenty  -  seven 
numbers,  and 
then  ceas(^d. 
The  manage- 
ment of  a 
periodical,  da- 
maniling  meth- 
oti  and  punctu- 
ality, was  the 
last  thing  for 
a  man  Uko 
Coleridge  to 
succeed  with, 
and  to  his  con- 
stitutional in- 
dolence he  hod 

added  tho  vice  of  opium-eating.  The  misery  and 
dc((nuUtion  into  which  this  practice  le<l  him  were 
unjipcakable.  His  earnings  were  spent  in  the 
purchase  of  the  pernicious  drug.  His  wife  and 
liunily  dwelt  ^vith  Southcy,  and  subsisted  on  hia 
baun^'.  All  dependence  on  his  word  was  lost,  and 
lie  bMamc  little  better  than  a  vagabond  upon 
•Mill.  Of  his  horrible  condition  he  hM  the  keenest 
sense,  but  he  had  no  strength  to  break  his  bonds. 
To  Cottle,  the  Bristol  bookseller,  he  wrote  in  1814 : 
'  Conceive  a  poor  miserable  wit'tch,  who  for  timny 
year*  has  been  attempting  to  Ix^t  otf  pain  by  a 
constant  return  to  the  vxix  tliat  reproduces  it. 
Conceive  a  spirit  in  hell,  employed  in  tracing  out 
for  others  a  rood  to  that  heaven  from  which  his 
cjlmcs  exclude  him  I  In  short,  conceive  whatever 
is  most  wretched,  helpless,  hopeless,  ond  you  will 
fomi  n*  tolerable  a  notion  of  my  state,  as  it  is 
tKMiiiblc  for  a  good  man  to  have!'  Finally,  in 
JBI6,  he  was  induced  to  pLtce  himself  under  the 
ran  of  Mi  GilnMn,  •  soiseon  at  Uighgote;  and 
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on  the  top  of  that  umbrngeoua  hill,  which  from  the 
north  overlooks  London,  he  found  a  peaceful  and 
congenial  home  until  his  death  on  the  25th  of 
July  1634. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Gilmon  fully  appn'.ciated  theii 
patient,  and  to  their  bouse  resorted  pilgrims  from 
fur  and  near,  to  listen  to  the  wisdom,  metaphysical, 
theological,  and  literary,  for  which  his  repute  was 
high.  If  writing  won  irksome,  talking  was  the 
pastime  and  delight  of  Coleridge's  life.  Give  him 
but  a  Ustenei — appreciative  or  non-appreciative  it 

did  not  matter, 
so  that  he  was 
passive  —  and 
ne  would  dis- 
course to  him 
by  the  hour 
t':>gether.  '  Did 
you  over  hear 
me  preach  ?' 
he  once  asked 
Charles  Lamb. 
' I  never  heard 
you  do  any- 
thing else !'  was 
Lamb's  &ank 
reply.  More 
thuu  once  did 
Coleridge  as- 
sert, that  with, 
pen  in  hand  ha 
lelt  a  thousand 
checks  and  dif- 
ficulties in  the 
expression  of 
his  meaning, 
but  that  he 
never  found  the 
sinullest  liiloh 
or  inipodiuieiit 
in  the  fullest 
utterance  of 
his  abstmsest 
thoughts  and 
must  subtle 
fancies  by  word 
of  mouth.  The 
effect  of  his 
Highgate  mo- 
nologues is  variously  described  by  different  audi- 
tors ;  by  some,  they  are  spoken  of  as  inexpressibly 
tedious  ond  unintelligilile,  and  by  olliers,  as 
eloquent,  profound,  and  instructive  in  the  highest 
degree.  Carlyle,  in  his  graphic  style,  relates :  '  1 
have  heard  Coleridge  talk,  with  eager  Jiiiisicol 
energy,  two  stricken  hours,  his  face  radiant  and 
moist,  and  communicate  no  meaning  whotsocver  to 
any  individual  of  his  hearers.  He  began  anywhere, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  copious  thon  his  talk. 
He  Butfered  no  interruption,  however  reverent  j 
hastily  putting  aside  all  foivign  additions,  anno- 
tations, or  most  ingenuous  desires  for  elucidation, 
as  well-meant  superfluities  which  would  never  do. 
He  had  knowledge  about  many  things  and  topics, 
much  curious  reading ;  but,  pencrallyi  "^^  topics 
led  him,  after  a  pass  or  two,  into  the  high-sea*  of 
theosophic  philosophy,  the  hazy  inlinitiid«  of 
Kantean  transcendentaluon.  Besides,  it  was  talk 
not  flowing  anvwhithcr  like  a  river,  but  spread- 
ing ererywlut^er  in  inextricable  cuneuta  and 
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regnreitations  like  a  lake  or  sea  ;  terribly  deficient 
in  detmitc  goal  or  aim,  nay,  orten  in  logical  intelligi- 
bility; vhai  you  were  to  believe  or  do,  on  any 
earthly  or  heavenly  thing,  obstinately  refusing  to 
appear  from  it  So  that,  most  times,  you  felt 
logicallr  lost ;  swamped  near  to  drowning  in  this 
tide  of  tngenioos  vocables,  spreading  out  Iwundless 
as  if  to  siHimerge  the  world.' 

Coleridge's  irresolution  shewed  itself  in  his  cait : 
in  walking,  he  rather  shuffled  tlian  decisively 
steppc<l  ;  and  a  laily  once  remarked,  be  never 
could  fix  which  side  of  the  garden-walk  would  suit 
him  best,  but  continually  sbiftcil,  in  cork-screw 
fashion,  and  kept  trying  1x)tb.  Uia  indolence  may, 
in  great  jwrt,  be  accounted  for  by  his  l}rmpbatic 
temperament— a  temperament  M'hich,  according  to 
the  degree  of  its  predominance,  indisposes  its 
subject  to  active  eicrtion.  De  Quinccy,  describing 
Coleridge  in  1807,  draws  an  accurate  picture  of  a 
Ivmphstic  man :  *  In  height,  he  might  seem  to  be 
a'bout  five  feet  eight  inches ;  he  was  in  reality 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  taller,  but  his  figure  was 
of  the  order  which  drowns  lieight  His  person 
was  broad  and  full,  and  t<;nded  even  to  corpulence  ; 
his  complexion  was  fair,  though  not  what  painters 
terhnii;illy  style  fair,  because  it  was  associated 
with  black  haor  ;  his  eyes  were  laigc  and  soft  in 
their  exj)re8rion,  with  a  peculiar  appearance  of 
haze  or  dreaminess.'  Corlyle,  speaung  of  him 
when  about  sixty,  confirms  the  observation  :  '  Brow 
and  head  wore  round,  and  of  massive  weight,  but 
the  face  was  flabby  and  irresolute.  The  deep  eyes, 
of  tt  light  hazel,  were  as  full  of  sorrow  as  of  inspir- 
ation ;  confused  pain  looked  mildlv  from  them,  aa 
in  a  kind  of  mild  njtonishinent  "The  whole  figure 
and  air,  gootl  and  amiable  otherwise,  might  be 
called  flabby  and  irresolute ;  expressive  of  weakness 
under  ix>ssibililv  of  strength.  He  hung  loosely  on 
lus  limbs,  with  knees  bent,  and  stooping  attitude.' 

Though  Coleridge's  prose  works  are  irregular  and 
fragnii'iitarT.',  they  have  not  been  without  consider- 
able influence  nt  home  and  in  the  United  States  ; 
and  the  party  in  tlio  Church  of  England,  of  which 
the  Rev.  F.  t).  Maurice  is  the  most  notable  repre- 
aentativc,  derives  its  being  from  his  teaching. 
How  far  Coleridge's  philosophv  was  original,  is  a 
matter  of  dispute  among  metapnyBicians.  It  would 
Beem  to  be  beyond  question,  that  to  Schelling  he 
was  indebted  so  far  as  in  some  cases  to  be  little 
more  than  his  translator.  Sir  William  Hamilton 
— a  competent  authority,  certainly — writing  of 
Coleridge  s  obligations  to  tlie  Germans,  styles  him 
'  a  literary  reaver  of  the  Harcyniaa  brakes.' 


OCTOBER  22. 

St  Msrk,  lii!<hop  of  Jenmlem,  eonfeieor,  2d  centary. 
6t  Pbilip,  biihop  of  Heraclca,  and  oompanions,  martjTt, 
S04.  Bt  Mello,  or  Mrlanias,  bishop  of  Boaen,  coofouor, 
beginniDf;  of  4th  oenturj.  Sainta  Nnnilo  aod  Alodia, 
TJrgini  and  m&rtyn,  in  Spain,  9th  centanr.  St  Donatoi, 
bishop  of  Fleioli,  in  Tuscany,  oonfenor,  Stfa  centnty. 

Born, — John  KtinhoU  Fotntor,  trawllor  and  natanliat, 

172B,    thrtchau,    Wat    Prvuia ;    Sir    Ffailip  Pranoij^ 

T  ilior  of  the  Lrllrrt  of  Juniui,  1710,  Dublin  ; 

IcT  Murray,  distinguished   orkataliit,  1775, 

J ■><'■'  >  .ivt,  KirkeudbrigkL 
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Vied. — Charles  Martel,  ranquisber  o{  the  Saracen^ 
741,  Praaet;  Atbelitan,  king  of  En«Und,  640  ;  Sir 
Oloodesle;  Bhorel,  British  adminO,  1707  ;  William 
Wollaston,  anthnr  of  The  JUlufion  of  S'atun  DdineaUd, 
1724,  (Inat  FinborougK,  Suffolk;  John  Darid  Michalia, 
biblical  Clitic,  1791.  GoUingen ;  Dr  Samuel  Arnold, 
composer,  1802;  Henry  Bichaid,  Lord  Holland,  Whig 
statesman  and  man  of  lett«n,  1840,  Katington ;  Sir 
Williain  Molesworth,  philosopher  and  stateanan,  182S ; 
Louis  Spohr,  celebrated  compowr,  ISSB,  CamiL 

SIB  PHILIP  FBASCia. 

Though  a  man  of  distinguished  ability,  and 
playing  a  prominent  part  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  British  India,  and  the  govemor- 
P'-nemlship  of  Warren  Hastings,  towanls  the 
close  of  the  last  ccnturr,  it  is  very  probable 
tliat  the  name  of  Sir  Philip  Francis  might  have 
ceased  to  be  remembered  at  the  present  day, 
wet«  it  not  for  the  interest  attaching  to  him  as 
the  supposed  author  of  the  celebrated  Lelten  ef 
Junixu.  The  question  of  the  individuality  of 
this  famous  writer  bus  been  investigated  with  tha 
most  indefatigable  and  searching  minnteness,  and 
all  the  powcn  of  literary-  and  critical  analrsis 
brought  to  bear  on  its  decision.  To  no  less  ttum 
thirty-five  persons,  including  the  great  Earl  of 
Chatnam,  the  elegant  and  courtly  Lord  Chesterfield, 
the  orator  and  statesman  Edmimd  Burke,  the  hi»- 
toriau  Exiward  Qiblxin,  the  witty  politician  John 
Home  Tooke,  the  demagogue  Jolin  Wilkes,  Homee 
Walpole,  Henry  Qrattan,  and  Lord -Chancellor 
Loughborough,  have  these  vigorous  and  stinging 
philippics  been  ascribed.  Never  was  a  literary 
secret  more  carefully  and  succesafoUy  kept,  or 
more  sedulous  efforts  employed  to  trace  and 
ferret  it  out.  But  about  forty  years  afVer 
the  appearance  of  these  Letters,  toe  publication 
by  the  son  of  ilr  WoodfiiU,  the  printer,  of  the 
private  letters  addressed  by  Junius  to  his  fiither, 
afforded  a  clue  to  the  identitv  of  the  writer, 
which  was  most  ingeniously  followed  out  by  itr 
Toylor,  and  tlie  results  given  to  tlie  world  in  his 
Juniui  IdentiJUd.  The  result  arrived  at  was  the 
fixing  of  the  authorship  on  Sir  Philip  Francis,  then 
on  old  man  upwards  of  seventy,  whose  parti- 
cipation in  the  matter  hod  scarcely  as  yet  been 
even  suspected.  With  the  poaitiou  thus  laid  down 
by  Mr  'Taylor,  though  speciously  enough  contro- 
verted by  several  parties,  public  opinion  has  been 
led  generaOy  to  coincide,  and  it  may  now  be  almost 
regarded  as  established.  To  the  grounds  by  which 
this  belief  is  supported  wo  shall  shortly  advert,  bat 
may,  in  the  first  place,  give  a  brief  sketch  of  th* 
life  of  Francis. 

He  was  a  native  of  Dublin,  and  bom  there  in 
1740.  His  father,  Dr  Francis,  is  wcU  known  among 
classical  scholan  aa  the  translator  of  Horace,  and 
his  grandfather  was  dean  of  Lismore.  The  family 
removed  to  England  wlicn  Philip  was  a  more  boy, 
and  he  received  his  education  at  St  Paul's  School, 
London,  where  he  had  as  one  of  his  companions 
Henry  Woodfall,  who  was  afterwards  to  become  w 
famous  as  the  printer  and  publisher  of  the  Lttttn 
of  Juniiu.  Young  Francis  was  early  noted  as  a 
remarkably  clever  l.vl,  and  at  the  ii  ■,«» 

obUini-'d  a  plftce  in  the  offire  of  tl;  .   of 
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it  in  1758,  to  act  as  secretary  to  General  Bligb,  and 
vraa  preaeut  in  that  capacity  at  the  capture  of 
Cheroouig.  Subsequently  to  this,  he  became  secre- 
t«ty  to  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul,  and  in  17C3  rewivetl 
an  important  appointment  in  the  War-Office,  which 
ho  retained  for  nine  years.  The  character  which 
he  had  acquired  for  diplomatic  abilities  occasioned 
hi^  being  apiiointcd,  along  with  General  Claveriiifi 
and  Colonel  Monson,  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Council  of  Bengal,  which  was  designed  to  co- 
operate witli,  but  in  reality  to  act  as  a  clieck  on,  the 
govornor-gcucial  in  the  management  of  affairs.  A;s 
might  have  l)een  expected,  it  proved  anything  but 
a  tiarmonious  relationship  ;  and  Francis,  after  a 
six  ycai-s'  residence  in  India,  and  a  duel  ivith  the 
govcrnor-^eneml,  the  celebrated  Warren  Hastings, 
wliich  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  councillor,  resigned 
his  olUcc,  and  ictumcd  to  England.  Not  long  after- 
wuriM  he  succeeded  in  getting  himself  ivtumed  to 
Mrlioment  as  member  Tor  Yarmouth  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight_,  and  from  that  i>eTiod  till  1807,  when  lie 
retired  from  public  life,  he  acted  as  one  of  the 
most  active  members  of  the  Opimsition.  Under 
the  Oronville  ministry,  he  was  made  a  knight  of 
the  Bath,  and  it  was  even  said,  at  one  time,  that  he 
WAS  going  to  be  sent  out  to  India  again  as  govcmor- 
generaL  He  died  in  St  James's  Square,  Loudon, 
U)  1618. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  evidence  as  to  the 
identitv  of  Sir  Philip  with  the  author  of  the  LetUrt 
of  Juntui.  There  i(>,  first,  a  remarkable  coincidenc^e 
between  the  known  handwriting  of  the  fonner  and 
the  disguised  characters  mode  use  of  by  the  latter. 
Both  arc  the  productions  of  persons  having  a  great 
command  of  the  pen ;  but  however  successfully  a 
porsoa  may  disguise  his  writing,  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  guard  wholly  against  betraying  niinseU' 
tlirough  (hose  minutio}  of  penmanship  which  every 
ono  has  his  own  peculiar  mode  of  executing.  Thus 
we  find  that  bolli  Sir  Philip  Franci.s  ond  .Tunius, 
instead  of  a  round  dot  over  the  r,  make  use  of  an 
oblique  st,rT(ke  ;  they  mark  their  quoLitions  not  by 
invtrt*"!!  commas,  but  by  short  pci-pendiculur  lines  ; 
and  instead  of  marking  the  division  of  a  word  at  the 
end  of  a  line  by  a  hvplien,  do  it  by  a  colon.  In 
the  spellinij  of  numerous  words,  the  formation  of 
o<!rtaiu  capitals,  and  the  general  ttyU  uf  the  manu- 
script, there  is  a  great  similarity.  It  ha«  also 
been  found  on  comparing  lui  envelojie  atldressi'il 
by  Sir  Philip  Francis  in  a  feigned  liand  with  the 
writing  of  Junius,  that  they  were  alxiolutely 
identical. 

The  time  at  which  the  LeiUrt  qfJunitu  appeare<l 
coincides  verj'  closely  with  the  theory  of  Tnuicis 
being  the  writer.  The  publication  of  the  first 
letter  in  the  Public  Admrlittr  took  place  on  Slst 
January  176U,  and  of  the  Uv>t  on  21st  January 
1772.  Letters  by  the  same  author,  imdor  diifcTeut 
names,  and  al.^)  private  communications  to  Wood- 
tall  the  jiriutur,  occur  both  prior  and  subsequent 
to  these  d.-ites,  but  none  before  1767  or  after 
January  177.3.  Now  we  know  that  from  1703 
U>  1772,  Sir  Philip  Francis  was  in  the  AVar-Ollicc, 
and  in  June  1773,  mailed  for  India  as  a  member  of 
tlio  Supreme  Coimcil.  The  intimste  oe({uauitanc« 
of  Juuiu's  with  public  in  '  •  rring  often  a 

knowli-<lt;e  of  what  wo*  behind  the 

scenes  oftlic  n<lmini.itruti\ '  '  lius  accounted 

tor,   in  addition   to  the  '  of  date.    In 
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great  similaritv  is  traceable  between  them  and 
those  of  Sir  Pmlip  Fnmcis,  the  same  \igour  and 
terseness  being  conspicuo\is  in  each,  with  the  sonw 
recklescines.s  of  assertion  and  pungency  of  sarcasm. 
Many  other  circumstances  might  l)e  mentioned  in 
support  of  the  view  we  have  indiojited,  but  W9 
shall  only  adduce,  in  addition,  the  fiu-.ts  that  the 
authorship  of  Junius  was  never  foimall  v  denii-d  by 
Sir  Philip  Francis  ;  that  it  was  finiUy  helievcd  by 
his  widow.  Lady  Francis,  to  whom,  on  their  mar- 
riage, lie  presented  an  edition  of  the  Letters,  with 
a  it'cjuest  never  to  spe-ik  of  the  book  nor  let  it  be 
seen,  but  to  take  it  with  her  to  her  room.  In  his 
drawer,  after  his  death,  a  parcel  containing  n  book 
was  found  sealed  up,  and  directed  to  liis  wife.  It 
was  Juniu»  hUntijied. 

The  q^iiestion  may  porha[W  bo  n.skcd — ^why  did 
Sir  I'liiLp  Fr.-itiii-.  KiiMi„ii«ijifr  i,iju  to  have  been 
the  author  of  J  .  to  eoncejil  the  fact  ofter 

all  danger  of  j  i  or  {Mrty  violence  liad 

|ia«sud  away  ?  A  sulficient  answer  may  be  found 
in  the  words  of  Shylock — 'It  is  my  humour;'  a 
reason  which  Sir  Wolter  Scott  very  candidly  u.s.signi 
for  his  long  and  seilulous  endeavours  to  conceal 
the  authorship  of  the  Waverley  Novels.  But  from 
a  communication  of  Lady  Francis  to  Lord  Camp- 
bell, published  in  the  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chaneellori, 
it  would  appear  that  he  considered  himself  in 
honour  bound  to  secrecy,  from  his  having  given 
a  promise  to  that  elfect  to  an  eminent  person 
de<'ca.se<l.  What  share  the  individual  in  question 
liuii  in  the  matter  is  not  ascertained,  but  probably 
some  of  the  letters  hail  been  submitted  to  him 
before  publication  by  Sir  Philip  Francis,  who  had 
possibly  olso  received  in  this  way  some  important 
mfonnation.  It  has  since  Wen  learned  that  this 
mysterious  coadjutor  of  Juniiu  was  the  £arl  of 
Chatham. 


REVOCATION   OP  THE   EDICT   OF  NANTES. 

The  Edict  of  Nantes  is  very  seldom  spoken  or 
written  aliout  in  modem  times  ;  whereas  it« 
lievocaticn  has  become  stamped  as  one  of  the 
uotable  liistorical  events  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tur)-.  The  reason  for  this  distinction  will  soon  be 
appiront.  Towanls  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Fmnco  was  troubled  both  by  a  war  with 
.SjKiin  and  by  the  struggles  between  the  Catholici 
and  Ilugliouots.  Henry  IV.  liiid  the  whole  force  of 
the  Catholic  League  against  him  so  long  as  he  was 
a  Protestant  or  Huguenot ;  but  when,  in  1593,  he 
became  a  convert  to  Romanism,  he  hod  to  bear  the 
nuLinosity  of  Protestants  instead  of  Catholica. 
This  was  so  perjilexing  to  him,  that,  after  having 
HJgned  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain  in  1698,  he 
promulgated  the  Ldict  of  Naniu.  This  was  a 
tolerant  meosiirc,  not  tending  to  disturb  the 
ii:iriiiii:il  religion  of  France,  but  giving  to  the 
1  a  guarantee  that  they  would  not  be 
!  in  tlie  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  It 
gave  them,  indeed,  more  than  thi.f  ;  for  it  oasnied 
to  them  a  share  in  the  arlministratiou  of  justice, 
and  the  privilege  of  being  ailmitte<l  to  variotu 
employments  of  trust,  profit,  and  honour. 

After  remaining  in  o]tcrati>in  eighU'-seven  years, 
this  edict  was  suddenly  revoked  by  Louis  XIV.  in 
IR"*.").  It  was  a  gloomy  time  for  the  Protestants, 
secitig  that  Jamee  II.  h:icl  ln'comu  king  of  Englaml ; 
while  in  France  Louis  luid  allowed  bigoted  advisers 
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since  the  fire) ;  tnauy  of  them  are  rare  and  early 
printed  books,  many  are  j^reatand  ponderous  tomes, 
and  most  of  them  bear  Im  annotations  in  his  firm 
and  distinct  handwriting. 
When  we  view  him  in 

'  The  tranquil  honr 
Of  social  pleasures  ill-exchouged  for  power,' 

we  eee  Lord  William  siuronnded  by  a  family  circle 
numbering,  on  some  festive  occasions,  fifty  persona, 
for  sons  with  their  w^ivee,  and  daughters  with 
their  husbands  then  assembled  round  their  noble 
parents. 

He  was  accustomed  to  travel  with  a  large  retinue, 
sometimes  numbering  eighteen  persons,  and  the 
expenees  of  his  journeys  to  London  varied  from 
£15  to  £30  in  the  money  of  the  time.  When  in 
town,  he  resided  sometimes  at  Arundel  House  (then 
standing  on  the  south  side  of  the  Strand),  and  some- 
times in  St  Martin's  Lane. 

At  length  this  politic  and  martial  chieftain, 
having  won  for  himself  the  honourable  distinction 

of    CiVILISKB    OF"    THE    ENGLISH    BORDERS,  ha^^ing 

consolidated  a  noble  inheritance  for  his  posterity, 
and  seen  his  children  grow  to  be  the  comfort  of  his 
old  age,  died  at  Naworth  Castle  on  the  20th  October 
1640,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year. 

The  repairs  and  restorations  of  Naworth  Ca.stle, 
made  by  its  present  noble  owner,  have  been  already 
adverted  to :  this  notice  should  not  be  concluded 
without  stating  that,  in  these  works,  the  original 
character  of  the  picturesque  old  strongholtt  has 
been  so  well  studied,  that  an  air  of  antiquity  seems 
still  to  per^-ade  it,  and  one  might  expect  to  find  the 
warders  spell-bound  in  its  giulery  or  court-yards, 
leadv  to  issue  with  their  chieftain  to  repel  some 
hosdle  I'oroy. 

PHILIP  ASTLEY. 

The  founder  of  the  celebrated  amphitheatre, 
bearing  his  name,  and  which,  till  its  metamorphosis 
by  Mr  Boucicault  into  a  temple  of  the  regular 
drama,  formed  one  of  the  most  attractive  places  of 
amusement  in  London  to  children,  great  and  small, 
deserves  a  notice  here,  both  from  his  own  individual 
merits  and  the  interest  attaching  to  him  as  the 
father  of  the  modem  circus.  He  was  a  native  of 
Newcastle-undet^Lyne,  and  in  his  early  yean 
assisted  his  father  in  the  occupation  of  a  cabinet- 
maker ;  but  enlisted  when  a  stripUng  of  seventeen, 
in  the  16th  resiment  of  lijjht'horse,  commanded 
by  General  Elliot.  From  his  boyhood,  he  had 
snewn    a    marked    predilection  and    aptness   for 

Suestrion  exercises,  for  which  his  new  mode  of 
0  supplied  him  with  a  congenial  sphere,  and  he 
soon  became  famous  as  a  rej^mental  rough-rider 
and  instructor  in  horBemonship.  During  the  last 
years  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  he  served  abroad  on 
the  continent,  and  by  his  steadiness  and  intelli- 
gence, as  well  OS  courage,  displayed  on  numerous 
occasions,  attained  the  rank  of  sergeant-major,  but, 
not  long  afterwords  he  solicited  and  obtained  his 
discharge  from  the  army.  The  object  of  his  doing 
so,  appears  to  have  been  the  design  of  taming  liis 
equestrian  abilities  to  account  in  tjie  way  of  public 
exhibition ;  but  at  first  his  gains  in  this  line  were 
vety  scanty,  and  he  was  obliged  to  eke  out  a  living 
by  resuming  occasionally  his  old  trade  as  a  cabinet- 
maker. With  a  hoiae,  which  hod  been  presented 
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to  him  as  a  parting-gift  and  token  of  esteem  by 
General  Elliot,  and  another  which  he  purchased 
himself,  he  conducted  his  equestrian  "periormancea 
in  a  field  near  the  Halfpenny  £[atcli,  Lambeth, 
receiving  such  trifling  gratuities  as  the  liberality  ol 
the  spectators  and  passers-by  might  bestow.  From 
this  numblo  e.xhibition,  he  advanced  first  to  the 
dignity  of  on  unroofed  wooden  circus,  erected  by 
him  in  the  midst  of  a  timber-yard.  Here  he 
achieved  such  success  as  to  attract  the  patronage  of 
royalty,  and  a  few  years  later  was  enabled  to  erect, 
on  the  same  site,  a  spacious  wooden  building,  which 
he  opened  in  1780  under  the  title  of  the  Amphi- 
theatre Riding-House,  diversifying  his  feats  by 
the  introduction  of  musical  pieces,  and  dancing  on 
a  regular  atnge  with  scenery.  Such  an  interference, 
however,  with  dramatic  monopoly,  was  not  to  be 
tolerated,  and  as  he  had  obtained  no  licence,  Astley 
was  prosecutud  and  imprisoned.  Through  the 
influence  of  Lord  Thurlow,  whose  daughters  he 
had  instmcted  in  riding,  he  was  released  from  con- 
finement, and  at  the  same  time  granted  a  licence. 
A  rapid  and  uninterrupted  career  of  success  now 
attended  him,  and,  from  time  to  time,  he  enlarged 
and  embellished  his  amphitheatre,  the  name  of 
which  he  changed  first  to  Tlie  Royal  Grove,  and 
afterwards  to  tie  Amphitheatre  of  Arts  ;  but  the 
title  of  Astley's  Amphitheatre,  ^vcn  it  by  the 
public,  has  proved  a  more  enduring  epithet  than 
either.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  wm  with  the 
French  republic,  the  revival  of  the  old  spirit  of 
military  enthusiasm  in  the  breast  of  Astley,  induced 
him  to  proceed  to  the  Low  Countries  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  campaign  there,  under  the  Duke  of  York. 
From  him  he  received  the  present  of  two  horses, 
as  a  mark  of  esteem  for  his  gallantry  at  the  siege 
of  Valenciennes ;  but  the  benevolence  and  generosity 
which  were  as  conspicuous  characteristics  of  Astley 
OS  courage,  induced  him  to  sell  the  steeds  and 
employ  their  price  in  providing  winter-comforts  for 
the  soldiers  ot  his  troop.  The  news  of  the  burning 
of  his  amphitheatre  made  him  hastily  quit  the  seal 
of  war  Jind  return  to  London,  but  the  edifice  was 
soon  rebuilt  and  reopened.  A  similar  disastei 
befell  it  a  few  years  aftenvards,  with  the  same 
display  of  reconstructive  energy  ou  the  part  of  the 
proprietor. 

"The  death  of  Astley  took  place  at  Paris,  in 
October  1814,  from  gout  in  the  stomach.  With  the 
no  less  celebrated  Franconi,  he  was  associated  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Ciroue  Olympique,  in  the 
French  capital  In  physical  or^nisation,  Astley 
presented  a  fine  type  of  English  vigour,  being 
upwards  of  six  feet  high,  with  extraordinary  mus- 
cular power,  ond  possessing  all  that  love  for,  and 
dexterity  in  managing,  the  horse,  so  eminently 
characteristic  of  his  countrymen.  iBut  the  warmth 
and  generosity  of  his  heart,  so  uneqnivocidly  evinced 
during  the  Low-Country  campaign,  as  well  as  the 
unflinching  bravery  shewn  by  him  on  m.iny 
occasions,  inspire  us  with  a  much  higher  respect 
than  any  amount  of  peisonol  ability  or  worldly 
success.  And  as  on  author,  his  manuals  of 
horsemanship,  and  his  descriptive  account  of  the 
theatre  of  war  in  the  Netherlands,  in  which  he 
himself  had  taken  a  jjart,  if  not  displaying  high 
merit  in  o  literary  point  of  view,  ore  at  least 
conspicuous  for  industry  and  good  sense,  and  the 
thorough  knowledge  which  the  author  poMCWes  of 
his  subject. 
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OIIA.CB  DASLING. 
Ono  of  the  most  pleasing  incidents  in  humble 
life,  within  the  present  century,  was  the  heroic 
achievement  of  Grace  Darling.  Her  very  pretty 
name,  too,  had  something  to  do  wiih  the  popularity 
which  the  acquired ;  for,  without  attaching  over- 
importance  to  the  matter,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  lovable  actions  become  more  fixed  in  the 
public  mind  when  connected  with  such  gentle  and 
pleasant  names  as  Grace  Darling   and  Florence 

in   November  1616,  was 


Grace  Darling,  bom 
the  daughter  of 
William  Darling, 
keeper  of  the 
light-house  on 
the  Longstone, 
one  of  the  Fame 
Islands,  otf  the 
coast  of  Northum- 
berland. Theyar* 
scarcely  islands, 
indeed,  being 
little  more  than 
barren  and  deso- 
late rocks,  in 
moat  parts  very 
precipitous,  and 
mhubited  by 
little  besides  sea- 
fowl.  The  sea 
rushes  between 
the  islands  with 
great  violence ; 
and  the  spot  is 
so  dangerous  to 
ships  passing 
near,  that  a  light- 
house has  long 
been  maintained 
there.  Almost 
shutout  from  the 
world  in  such 
a  spot,  Grace 
Darling  saw  very 
little  society ;  yet 
her  parents  man- 
aged to  give  her  a,  fair  education  for  a  g^l  in  her 
ttfttion.  She  was  described  as  being  '  remarkable 
fur  a  retiring  and  somewhat  reserved  disposition, 
gentle  in  aspect,  and  mild  and  benevolent  in  charac- 
ter ;  of  a  fair  complexion  and  comely  countenance, 
with  nothing  masculine  in  her  appearance.' 

It  was  on  the  6th  of  September  1838,  when 
Grace  was  about  twenty-two  yean  of  age,  that  the 
event  took  place  which  has  given  her  celebrity. 
The  ForfaTihirt,  a  steamer  of  about  300  tons,  John 
Uuiuble,  master,  wns  on  her  way  from  Hull  to 
Dundee.  She  had  a  valuable  cai;go,  and  sixty-three 
persons  <m  board — the  master  aai  his  wife,  a  crew 
of  twenty  men,  and  forty-one  paasenga*.  A  slight 
leak,  patched  up  before  her  departure,  broke  out 
afresh  when  off  rlamborough  Head,  and  rendered  it 
dilltcult  to  maintain  the  fires  for  the  engine.  She 
passed  batWMn  the  Fame  Islands  and  the  mainland 
about  six  in  the  evening  of  the  6th,  and  then  bc^^ 
to  encounter  a  high  sea  and  a  strong  north  wm<l. 
The  leak  increasing,  the  engine-fires  gnduollr  went 
out ;  and  fWwgh  the  aaOs  were  t&aa  naea,  they 


could  not  prevent  the  vessel  from  being  driven 
southward.  Wind,  rain,  fog,  and  a  heavy  sea.  all 
beset  the  hapless  vessel  at  once.  About  four  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  Cth,  she  struck  bows  fore- 
most on  a  precipitous  port  of  one  of  the  rocky 
islands.  Some  o*  the  crew  and  one  of  the  passen- 
gers left  the  ship  in  one  of  the  boats  ;  two  other 
passengers  perished  in  the  attemot  to  throw  tliem- 
selves  into  the  boat.  The  females  on  board  clus- 
tered round  the  master,  shrieking,  and  imploring 
aid  which  he  could  not  afford  them.  A  heavy 
wave,  striking  the  vessel  on  the  quarter,  nused  her 
from  the  roc^  and  then  caused  her  to  fall  violently 

on  it  again  ;  she 
encountered  a 
sharp  ledge, 

which  cut  her  in 
twain  about  mid- 
ships ;  the  fore- 
part remained  on 
the  rock,  while 
the  hinder  part 
was  carried  olf  by 
a  rapid  current 
through  a  chan- 
nel called  the 
Piia-gut.  In  this 
fearful  plight  the 
remoinrler  of  the 
passengers  and 
crew  awaited  the 
arrival  of  day- 
light, no  one 
knowing  how 
soon  the  waves 
might  destroy 
them  altogether. 
At  daybreak, 
William  Darling 
descried  them 
iivm  Longstone, 
about  a  mile  dis- 
tant ;  and  it  soon 
became  known 
at  Bumborough 
that  a  ship  had 
been  wrecked. 
So  fearfully  did 
the  waves  beat  agiiinst  the  rock,  that  the  boatman, 
at  Bamborough  refused  to  push  off ;  and  Darling, 
accustome<l  to  scenes  of  danger  as  ho  was,  slirank 
from  the  peril  of  putting  off  to  the  wreck  in  a  boat 
Not  so  his  gentle  but  heroic  daughter.  She  could 
Bce,  by  the  aid  of  a  glass,  the  siiffcrer*  clinging  to 
the  wreck ;  and,  agonized  at  the  sight,  she  entreated 
him  to  let  her  go  with  him  in  a  boat  to  endeavour 
to  rescue  them.  At  lost  he  yielded  ;  the  mother 
helped  to  launch  the  boat  into  the  water,  and  the 
father  and  daughter  each  took  an  oar.  And  so  they 
rowed  this  fearful  mile,  at  each  instant  in  danger 
of  being  swamped  by  the  waves.  They  reached  the 
wreck,  and  found  nine  Bur\'ivorB.  One  of  them,  a 
weaver's  wife,  was  found  in  the  fore-cabin,  exposed 
to  the  intrusion  of  the  sea,  and  two  children  lay 
stifTencd  corpses  in  her  arms.  The  whole  nine 
went  with  Darling  and  his  daughter  into  the  boat, 
and  safely  r«acheil  the  light-house,  where,  owing  to 
the  severity  of  the  weather,  they  were  forced  to 
remain  two  days,  kindly  attendea  to  by  the  three 
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SHAKSPBABK   BELICS  AT   STRATFORD-OH-ATOK. 

Aj  one  smong  scvornl  steps  towards  perpetuating 
the  national  interest  in  the  great  dramatitt,  the 
ground  of  his  hoiuo  at  Stratfonl  was  purchased  by 
public  lubftcription  on  the  22<1  of  October  18C1, 
or  rather,  some  of  the  ground  which  had  belonged 
to  him  was  mirchaflcd.  The  truth  is,  there  is  a 
difiiculty  in  identifying  some  of  the  property  ;  and 
there  have  been  two  scpanitc  purchases  nuide  in 
the  name  of  the  public  It  is  believed  that  the 
house  in  whicli  Snakspeare  was  bom  still  exisls. 
His  father,  John  Sliakspcare,  bought  two  freehold 
houses  in  Henley  Street,  Stratford,  in  1574  ;  and 
it  is  now  the  cherished  theory  that  William  waa 
bom  in  one  of  these  houses  ten  years  earlier,  while 
his  father  mcrclv  rented  it.  The  property  remained 
with  John  till  fiis  death,  and  then  it  descended  to 
William  ;  who,  in  his  turn,  bequeathed  it  to  his 
sister,  Mrs  Hart  It  h  supposed  that  she  lived  in 
one  of  the  houses  tlU  her  death  in  1646,  and  that 
the  other  was  converted  into  the '  Maidenhead  Inn ;' 
this  latter  Wcame  the  '  Swan,'  and  afterwards  the 
'Swan  and  Maidenhead.'  After  many  years,  that 
which  had  been  Mrs  Hart's  portion  of  the  house 
was  divided  into  two  tenements,  one  of  which  waa 
B  butcher's  shop.  The  butcher  who  occupied  thi.t 
»hop  about  the  year  1807,  put  up  the  inscription  : 

'WItUAJit  SBAX8FKAXE  WAS  DOKlf   IN  THIS  BODSB. 
]t3.— A  HOBSS  AXD  TAXKD  CABT  TO  IXT.' 

In  more  recent  times  the  inscription  was — 

'THE  IMMOHIAJ.  BHAK.SPEAIUC  WAS  BOnK   IX  TtllS 
I10U.SE.' 

It  ceased  to  1«  a  butchcr'.i  shop,  and  was  rented 
by  an  old  woman,  who  made  money  by  shewing 
the  house  to  visitors.  The  bedroom,  said  to  b« 
that  in  which  the  great  dramatist  was  bom,  waa 
scribbled  all  over  the  walls  and  ceiling  with  the 
names  of  visitors,  some  illustrious,  but  the  great 
portion  obscure.    The  lost  descendant  of  the  Harta, 

guittiug  the  house  under  process  of  ejectment^  took 
er  revenge  by  whitewa8lung  over  all  these  names  ; 
and  her  successor  had  much  trouble  in  removing 
the  whitewash.  In  the  condition  of  a  show-place, 
that  which  was  called  Shaksjjeare's  house,  com- 
prised altout  one-fourth  of  the  original  building, 
and  consisted  of  a  little  sliop,  a  kitchen  behind, 
and  two  small  rooms  upstairs.  A  few  years  ago, 
the  Royal  Shakspcrian  Club  of  Stratford-on-Avon 
purchased  some  of  this  property  ;  and  another 
portion  of  the  house  was  ]iurchased  afterwards,  to 
be  preserved  in  the  name  of  the  nation.  There  is 
no  actual  i)roof  that  William  Shakspeorc  was  Ixjm 
in  this  house  ;  but  Strutfonl  has  believed  it  ever 
since  Shaksi)eare  becaine  famous.  Washington 
Irving,  delighted  with  the  house  nnd  the  few 
So-called  relics  exhibited  in  his  day,  said:  'What 
is  it  t<i  us  wlicllu'r  tlipse  stories  be  true  or  falsr,  sn 
long  as  we  cnn  T>ersuadc  oiimclve-s  into  the  belief 
of  lliPin,  nnd  piijov  all  the  charm  of  the  reality  I ' 
And  Mr  CIuiiU'h  "Knight  has  said:  'Disturb  not 
the  belief  that  William  Shakspeore  first  snw  the 
light  in  this  vincmted  room  I'  Certain  it  is,  that 
the  club  would  in  it  have  jiurclinscd  the  honsii  at  sn 
largo  a  sum  ns  they  cave  for  if,  had  thoy  not  clnng 
to  the  belief  that  the  illustrious  luaii  was  really 
boni  there. 
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The  property  purchased  in  18C1,  wa.«  land  rather 
than  houses.  At  the  comer  of  Chnpel  Street, 
Stratford,  was  an  old  substantial  hoiwe  called 
Xcw  Ilace,  which  belonge<l  to  WUliam  Underbill 
in  1507,  and  was  by  him  sold  to  WiUiam  Shak- 
speare.  The  property  was  described  as  'ono 
messuage,  two  Darns,  two  gardens,  two  orchards, 
and  appurtenances.'  In  1643,  while  occupied  by 
Mrs  Kash,  Shakspeare's  granddaughter,  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria  stayed  three  weeks  u  the  honse. 
It  was  then  owned  in  succession  by  Edward  Nash, 
Sir  Reginald  Foote,  Sir  John  C'lopton,  and  the 
Rev.  Francis  Oastrell.  This  last-named  owner  was 
a  most  unsnitable  possessor  of  such  a  place :  for,  in 
1768,  to  save  himself  the  trouble  of  snewing  it  to 
visitors,  he  cut  down  the  celebrated  mulbeiry-tree 
in  the  garden  which  Shakspcare  hod  planted  with 
his  own  hauils  ;  and,  in  1700,  he  pnUed  down  the 
house  itself — which  he  did  not  inhabit — in  order 
that  he  might  not  have  to  pay  poor-rates  for  it  I 
The  gardens  and  the  site  of  tne  house  being  after- 
wards sold,  they  fell  into  various  hands,  and 
portions  of  the  ground  were  built  upon.  In  1861, 
a  house  which  stood  on  the  site  of  New  Place, 
together  with  about  on  acre  of  what  had  been 
Shakspeare's  garden  and  orchard,  were  advertised 
for  sale  by  auction,  being  '  eligible  for  building.' 
Mr  HalUwell,  lamenting  tne  probability  of  such  a 
spot  being  so  appropriated,  inaugurated  a  sub- 
scription ^r  purcnaaing  it,  and  also  another  portion 
of  the  garden  belonging  to  other  persons.  This 
was  effected  after  some  difficulty  ;  and  the  pro- 
perty was  vested  in  the  mayor  and  corporation  of 
the  town,  on  the  conditions — that  no  building  is 
to  bo  erected  on  the  ground,  and  that  it  shall 
be  gratuitously  open  to  the  public 
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St  Theodoret,  priest  and  miuiyr,  302.  St  Btfwia, 
orehbiahop  of  Cologne,  coofenor,  400.  Another  St 
ScTcrin  or  Sunn,  bisliop.  St  BomiuiDs,  archbUliop  of 
Roiicn,  confessor,  630.  St  Ign.ilins,  pntriuch  of  Con- 
.Ht.intinople,  cooIesBOr,  878.  St  John  Capistran,  confessor, 
145a. 

Bom. — Dr  John  Jortin,  eminent  critic,  1698.  Loiulo»  ; 
Manbal  Andocbe  Jnnot,  French  commimier,  1771,  Btunj- 
la- Forget ;  Francis,  Lord  Jeffrey,  eminent  oritio,  1773, 
£dinlmrgh. 

Died.— Amc'im  Mnnlitis  Torqosliis  Semrinns  Bnethios, 
Latin  philosopher,  beheaded    by  Kn      "'      '  '-1; 

William  Prynne,  author  of  //iVrio-.'/  'jt 

of  Plnytrt,  1669,  London  :  Jean  IVj,  \ .,  .....ii.;nl 

mctlnllist,  1706;  Anne  Oldfield,  oelebntcd  ■otrea,  1730, 
London. 

waller's  SAOBARISSA 

Dorothy  Sidney,  Waller's  Snchari.ssa,  lives  in  the 
memory  of  men  a.'*  n  !■>.  '-.tv-  fiiti,,..;(y  ;  ju  onu  of 
the  brightest  omann  i  the  court  uf 

Charles  I.,  she  i-  ii'ii 

L'orulhy  ;  mu  the 

elile«t  of  ci;  •    of  btitli 

pnrents.  Her  fiitliij-  wiis  liubirt  Sidjuty,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  and  Iter  mother,  daughter  of  Henry 
Percy,  niutli  Earl  of  NortbiimbcrlaDiL 
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To  coinjnlo  the  Uvea  of  poets  out  of  their  works, 
is  to  liuilJ  biograpliy  witli  treachoroua  nialeriuls, 
and  littlo  is  kuown  of  Wallers  rclatiou*  to  the 
lady  of  his  verses,  besides  the  meagre  iufonnation 
which  is  to  be  found  in  them.  It  njipeurs  clear, 
however,  that  the  poet  proposed  to  her,  and  wns 
somewhat  disdainfully  rejected.  Ue  was  then  a 
widower,  popular  at  court,  with  a  large  estate  and 
hnndaonie  person.  The  lady  was  gentle  and 
virtuous,  Waller  wild  and  dissolute,  and  it  might 
be  supposed  that  his  loose  habits  stood  in  his  way. 
But  other  suitors  of  '  dearest  Doll,'  whose  addresses 
were  entertained,  were  by  no  means  faultless.  The 
truth  is,  the  parents  could  countenance  no  one  of 
less  rank  than  a  lord. 

Waller  was  not  inconsolable  ;  he  presently  found 
A  comforter,  though  wo  would  conceive  the  transfor 
of  his  alT«ctions  to  have  been  a  process  of  some 
dilTicidty : 

'  All  that  of  myself  is  mine, 
Lovely  Amoret,  is  thine  : 
Sochorissa's  cnptivc  fain 
Would  untie  hu  iron  chain. 
And,  those  worching  beams  to  shun, 
To  thy  gentle  shadow  mn. 
If  the  soul  hod  free  election 
To  dispose  of  her  affection, 
I  would  not  thus  long  have  borne 
Hnu?hty  Socbarissa's  scorn : 
But  tis  sure  soma  power  above 
Which  controls  our  wills  in  love.' 

Waller  was  soon  afterwards  married,  as  also  was 
Sacharissa  herself,  on  July  11,  1039,  to  Hcnrj-, 
third  Lord  Sjwnccr,  afterwards  Earl  of  Sunderland. 
Waller's  anathemas  on  this  oocasion,  conveyed  in 
a  letter  to  Lady  Lucy  Sidney,  another  of  the 
sistera,  are  worthy  of  quotation  : 

'  May  my  Lady  Dorothy  (if  we  may  yet  call  her 
•o)  suffer  as  much,  and  have  the  like  passion  for 
this  young  lord,  whom  she  has  preferred  to  the 
l«0t  of  mankind,  as  others  have  hud  for  her ;  and 
may  tlm  love,  before  the  year  go  about,  make  her 
taste  of  the  first  curse  imposed  on  womankind — the 
pains  of  becoming  a  mother.  May  her  lirit-born  bo 
none  of  her  own  sex,  nor  so  like  her  but  that  he 
may  resemble  her  lord  as  much  as  herseU.  May 
■be,  that  always  oflfectcd  silence  and  retirednese, 
have  the  house  filled  with  the  noise  and  number 
of  her  children,  and  hereafter  of  her  grandchildren ; 
and  then  may  she  arrive  at  that  great  curse,  so 
much  declined  by  fair  loilies— old  age.  May  she 
live  to  be  very  old,  and  yet  seem  young  ;  bu  told 
10  by  her  gloss,  and  have  no  aches  to  inJk>rm  her  of 
the  truth ;  and  when  she  shall  appear  to  be 
mortal,  may  her  lord  not  mourn  for  ncr,  but  go 
hand-in-hond  with  her  to  that  place  where  wc 
■re  told  there  is  neither  marrying  nor  giving  in 
marriage ;  that,  being  there  divorced,  we  may  all 
have  an  equal  interest  in  her  again.  My 
revenge  being  immortal,  I  wish  oil  this  may  also 
befall  their  posterity  to  the  world's  end,  and  aflei^ 
warda.'  .  .  . 

Lady  S'  ^ros  not  so  fortunate  as  to  have 

the  poet'»  Idled.    Her  husband  wuh  killed 

at  tne  boltie  ol  Newbury,  in  1643,  and  Ids  wife 
»ur\'ived  a  second  husband,  whom  she  marrie<l  in 
10.12.  She  dieii  on  the  STith  Februanr  1684, 
leaving  one  son  and  one  daughter  by  her  unt,  and 
one  son  by  hor  second  husband. 


THE   IBISH    MASB.ICRE. 

This  fearful  event,  though  its  atrocities  have 
been  denied  or  cxtcnu.tted  by  party  zeal,  is  never- 
tlielese  but  too  well  authenticated,  and  constitutes 
a  most  painful  phase  in  the  history  of  Ireland 
during  the  seventeenth  century.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  natives  of  that  countrv  had  been 
harshly  and  unjustly  treated  by  the  English  govern- 
ment ;  they  hail  been  insulted  and  ground  down  by 
all  kinds  of  oppressive  restrictions  ;  their  religion 
had  been  proscribed  ;  and  large  portions  of  their 
territory,  more  especially  in  the  province  of  Ulster, 
hod  been  confiscated  and  transferred  to  English 
and  Scottish  colonists.  Yet  even  all  these  provo- 
cations, combined  with  a  due  allowance  for  the 
barbarous  condition  of  the  time  and  country,  will 
be  wholly  insufficient  to  excuse  or  i)alLiate  the 
horrible  excesses  which  took  place — excesses  remind- 
ing us  of  the  worst  features  of  the  Bartholomew 
massacre  in  France. 

The  hopes  of  the  Irish  hud  been  excited  by  the 
successful  resistance  made  by  the  Scotch  to  the 
arbitrary  measures  of  Charles  I.,  and  the  prospect 
of  le-establishing  the  supremacy  of  their  religion, 
as  well  as  of  regaining  the  lands  which  had  oeen 
bestowed  on  the  English  settlers,  stirred  them  up 
to  the  designment  of  a  wide-spread  conspiracy  anil 
revolt.  The  principal  leaders  were  R'ger  Moore, 
a  gentleman  of  Kildiirc,  with  Cornelius  Maguirc, 
Baron  of  Inni.tkillen,  and  Sir  I'htdim  O'Neil,  two 
chieftains  of  Ulster.  The  plot  was  successfully 
matured  without  the  English  authorities  having 
any  idea  of  its  existence  beyond  receiving  some 
obscure  hints  of  a  conspiracy  being  in  progri'ss ; 
and  the  23d  of  October  1641,  was  fixe<l  on  as  a  day 
of  general  insurrection,  to  be  inaugurated  by  the 
surprise  of  the  castle  of  Dublin.  The  previous 
night,  one  of  the  confederates  getting  drunk  in  a 
tavern,  revealed  the  whole  plot  to  an  Irish  Protest- 
ant, named  Owen  O'Oonnelly,  who  communicated 
the  information  to  Sir  William  Parsons,  one  of  the 
lords-justices,  and  the  capital  was  saved.  The 
rising,  however,  as  preconcerted,  burst  forth  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and  most  frightful 
scenes  of  cruelty  and  bloodshed  cnsuerl.  The 
Ulster  colonists,  dwelling  in  profound  peace  ond 
the  prosecution  of  a  prosperous  industry,  were 
taken  completely  by  surprise,  and  butchered  pro- 
miscuoosly,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  by 
the  savage  and  infuriated  natives.  In  the  words  of 
Lonl  Clarendon,  '  they  who  escaped  best  were 
robbed  of  all  they  had,  to  their  very  shirts,  and  so 
turned  naked  to  endure  the  sharpness  of  the 
season  ;  and  by  that  means,  and  for  want  of  relief, 
manv  thousaiuls  of  them  perished  by  hunger  and 
cold."*  The  rebellion  spread  with  frightful  raj)idity, 
and  in  less  than  a  fortnight  many  of  the  fairest 
tracts  in  Ireland,  which  the  enterprise  of  the 
British  colonists  had  reclaimed  and  arlomed,  were 
converted  into  waste  and  desolation,  as  if  it  had 
been  the  object  of  the  devastators  to  obliterate 
every  trace  of  English  occupancy. 

Energetic  measures  were  at  once  token  by  tlie 
Long  Parliament,  on  henring  of  this  outbreak,  to 
elfect  it«  Buppreviion,  Init  it  neverthclete  continued 
to  rage  for  nearly  two  vmrs.  Urcat  exaggeration 
was  made  as  to  the  uumLvr  of  persons  who  actually 
perished,  butafterr^ioctiug  all  ex  tmvogantestimateti^ 
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it  secuiB  to  be  clearly  ascertained,  tliat  from  the 
beginning  of  the  insurrection  to  its  end,  nearly 
fifty  thousand  indiWduals  were  murdered  in  cold 
blood  ;  and  this  ia  exclusive  of  those  who  fell  with 
arms  in  their  hands  on  the  field  of  battle,  or 
endured  every  indignity  and  suffering  short  of 
death. 

BATTLE   OF   EDGEHILL  I   REMARKABLE   CASES 
OP   SUSPENDED   ANIMATION. 

Tlie  battle  of  Blgehill,  in  which  both  the  Royalist 
anil  Parliamentary  party  claimed  the  victory,  took 
place  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  October  23, 
1642.  Amongst  those  who  fell  on  the  kin^s  side, 
and  were  left  on  the  field  as  dead,  was  Sir  Gervase 
Scroop,  who  had  faUen  covered  with  wounds  about 
three  o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoon.  It  was  not  till 
Tuesday  evening  that  his  son,  who  was  also  in  the 
king's  forces,  was  able  to  return  to  the  battle-field 
to  search  for  the  body  of  his  father.  When  he 
found  it,  it  was  perfectly  naked,  having  been 
stripped,  like  the  rest  of  the  slain,  on  Sunday 
evening,  by  camp-plunderers.  In  this  state  it  had 
lain  all  Sunday  night,  aU  Monday,  and  Monday 
night,  and  was  apparently  dead,  having  received 
no  less  than  sixteen  severe  wounds.  Monday 
night,  it  ought  to  be  stated,  had  been  remarkably 
cold  and  frosty.  Sir  Qerva-se's  son  carried  him  to 
n  lodging  near  at  hand,  and  fancied  he  felt  in  the 
body  some  degree  of  heat.  '  Tli.at  heat,'  says  Fuller, 
'was,  with  rubbing,  within  few  minutes,  improved 
into  motion  ;  that  motion,  within  some  hours,  into 
sense  ;  that  sense,  within  a  day,  into  speech  ;  thot 
speech,  within  certain  weeks,  into  a  perfect  recoveiy  ; 
hying  more  than  ten  years  after,  a  monument  of 
God's  mercy  and  his  son's  affection.  The  effect  of 
his  story  I  received  from  his  own  mouth.'  *  The 
next  day  (Wednesday,  26th  October),  another 
gentleman,  named  Bellingliam,  was  found  in  a  like 
condition  among  the  deiid,  having  received  twenty 
wounds.  Being  carried  off  by  his  friends,  he  nl.Ho 
was  restored,  and  lived  for  ten  days,  but  died 
subsequently  from  one  of  hia  wounds  termin.-itini,' 
in  a  gangrene.  'The  surgeons  were  of  opinion,' 
says  Clarendon,  'that  both  these  gentlemen  owed 
their  lives  to  the  inhumanity  of  those  who  stripped 
them,  ond  to  the  coldness  of  the  nights,  which 
stopped  their  blood,  better  than  all  their  skill  and 
medicaments  could  have  done,  and  that  if  they  had 
been  brought  off  >vithin  any  reasonable  distance  of 
time  after  their  wounds,  they  hatl  tmdoubtedly 
perished.' 

In  connection  with  the  Babjcct  of  unexpected 
rejinimation,  the  c^-jse  of  Sir  Hugh  Ackland,  of 
Kellerton,  Devonshire,  may  be  mentioned  as  even 
more  extraordinary.  This  gentleman  was  seized 
with  a  violent  fever,  and  having  apparently  expired, 
liod  been  laid  out  as  dead.  The  nurse  and  two 
footmen  were  appointed  to  sit  up  throu^^h  the  night 
to  watch  the  corpse.  Lady  Ackland,  to  cheer 
them,  had  sent  them  a  bottle  of  brandy,  whereuiion 
one  of  the  footmen,  '  being  an  arch  rogue,'  said  to 
the  other:  'Master  dearly  loved  brandy  when  ho 
was  alive,  and  now,  though  he  ia  dead,  I  am 
detcrmine<l  he  "hall  have  a  gLiss  with  us !'  Accord- 
ingly, he  poured  out  a  bumper,  and  forced  it  down 
Sit  Hugh's  throat.     A  gurgling  noise  immediately 
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ensued,  accompanied  with  a  violent  motion  of  the 
neck  ond  upper  part  of  the  chest  A  terrible 
conatemation  seized  the  watchers,  who  rushed 
violently  do\vn  stairs  ;  '  the  brandy  genius '  with 
such  speed,  that  he  fell,  and  rolled  head^jver-heels, 
bumpmg  down  from  step  to  step  till  he  reached 
the  bottom  ;  while  the  nurse  screamed  with  terror. 
The  noise  having  rou-sed  a  young  gentleman  who 
was  sleeping  in  the  hotise,  he  immwiiately  got  up, 
and  went  to  the  room  where  tlie  noise  had  first 
begun.  There,  to  his  astonishment,  he  saw  Sir 
Hugh  sitting  upright  on  the  bed.  He  summoned 
the  servanU,  and  ordering  them  to  place  their 
ma-ster  in  a  warm  bed,  sent  off  for  his  medical 
attendants.  In  a  few  weeks.  Sir  Hugh  was  restored 
to  perfect  health,  and  lived  many  years  afterwards. 
He  often  used  to  relate  this  strange  story  of  his 
own  resuscitation  by  liis  footman's  facetious  conceit, 
for  which  he  is  said  to  have  bequeathed  him  a 
handsome  annuity. 
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St  Felix,  blsbop  and  mortrr,  303.  St  Prooloi,  con- 
fessor, archbishop  of  Conatantinople,  447.  St  Miigloirc, 
bishop  and  confessor,  sbont  575. 

Horn. — Sir  James  Mackintosh,  politician  and  miscel- 
laneous writer,  1765,  Atdoiirie,  Inirmeu-Mre. 

Died. — Hugh  Capet,  king  of  Franoe,  996 ;  Jano 
Sejinonr,  consort  of  Henry  VIIL,  1537,  Hampton  Court; 
Tycho  Brahe,  celebrated  astronomer,  1601,  Prague; 
Professor  John  ifCullof;)!,  scientific  writer,  18't7,  Dublin: 
Daniel  Webster,  American  statesman,  18S2,  Manhifitid, 
jVatKuhuutl*. 

DANIEL   ■WEBSTER. 

This  distinguished  American  statesman  and 
orator  was  bom  at  Salisbury,  New  Hampshire, 
J.imiary  18,  1782.  His  father,  a  descendant  ot 
the  Puritan  settlers  of  New  England,  said  by  Mr 
Webster  to  have  been  the  handsomest  man  he  ever 
saw,  except  his  brother  Ezekiel,  was  a  former  ond 
innkeeper.  He  owned  and  cultivated  a  tract  of 
lanil,  anil  welcomed  travellers  to  the  hospitaUtiea 
of  Ids  log-cabin.  He  was  olso  a  soldier  in  the 
French  war,  and  in  the  revolution  he  was  present 
at  the  battles  of  Saratoga,  and  the  surrender  of 
General  Burgoyne.  He  afterwards  became  a  judge 
of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas.  The  son.  Daniel, 
was  educot«d  at  Dartmouth  College,  stmlied  law, 
tuit;ht  an  academy,  and  copied  deeds,  to  aupiwrt 
himself  and  aid  his  brother.  He  was  elected 
member  to  congress,  became  8en.ittir  for  Moasa- 
chusetts,  secretary  of  state  tmder  two  presiilcnts, 
and  the  first  lawyer  and  orotor  of  his  country.  He 
has  been  considered  by  many  as  the  greatest  man, 
intellectually,  which  America  has  produced.  As  a 
lawyer,  he  had  no  superior ;  oa  senator,  only  two  or 
three  were  ever  regiurded  as  his  equals  in  ability ; 
while,  as  an  orator,  he  stands  almost  alone  in  a 
nation  of  orators.  His  most  remarkable  efforts 
were  his  speeches  in  the  senate — on  the  Greek 
revolution,  and  in  his  debate  with  Mr  Hayne, 
of  South  Carolimi.  He  has  also  acquired  gr^at 
fame  by  two  onttions — one  at  the  laying  of  tha 
comer-stone  of  the  Bunker-Hill  Monument,  on 
the  umirersoiy  of  the  battle,  June  17,  1885,  and 
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the  other  at  the  completion  of  that  structure, 
eizhteen  years  after.  But,  iu  epite  of  his  grejit 
taTents,  ond  unbounded  local  popularitj',  Mr 
Webster,  like  Mr  Claj-,  -was  disappointed  of  his 
iiighest  ambition  ;  and  liia  death  was  undoubtedly 
hastened  by  his  failure  to  receive  the  nomination 
of  his  party  to  the  presidency.  Mr  Webster' .s 
appearance  and  manner  were  very  impressive.  He 
was  a  large,  massive  man,  with  the  head  of  a  giant, 
deep  cavernous  eves,  a  sallow  complexion,  and  a 
deep  bass  voice,  liis  manner  of  apeakiug  was  slow, 
diguifled,  and  impressive,  rising  at  times  to  great 
cnergj-.  His  character,  unfortunately,  was  marred 
by  some  defects.  Generous  to  prodigality,  he  was 
ft  spendthrift,  and  unreliable  in  busmess-matters. 
Ucfjuiring  stimulants,  he  did  not  always  use  them 
in  moderation.  As  a  statesman,  he  was  more 
admired  than  trusted.  Still,  his  patriotism  was 
undoubted,  and  his  faults  were  most  easilv  over- 
looked by  those  who  knew  him  best  lie  em- 
bodied much  of  the  character,  the  patriotism,  and 
the  ambition  of  the  northern  people,  and  was 
devoted  to  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  as  the 
condition  of  the  future  power  and  greatness  of 
the  republic  The  following  passage  Irom  one  of 
his  speeches,  as  a  (.pecimen  of  his  oratory,  and  a 
proof  of  his  devotion  to  the  Union,  may  lie  almost 
looked  upon  as  a  prophecy,  too  literally  and 
terribly  fulfilled.  '  When  my  eyes  shall  be  turned 
to  behold  for  the  last  time  the  sun  in  heaven,  may 
I  not  see  Mm  sliining  on  the  broken  and  dis- 
honoured fragments  of  a  once  glorious  union  ;  on 
states  dissevered,  disconlant,  oelligercnt ;  on  a 
land  rent  with  civil  feuds,  or  drenched,  it  may 
be,  in  fraternal  blood  !' 
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FOX-HCNTINO. 

Now  that  the  cornfields  have  been  thoroughly 
cleared  of  their  produce,  that  the  woods  are  strewed 
with  fallen  leaves,  and  the  shortened  days  bespeak 
the  near  approach  of  winter,  when  the  fields  in  flic 
roomings  are  crisp  with  the  glittering  rime  which 
Mon  dissolves  l)cneath  the  autumn  sunbeams, 
when  angling  for  the  season  has  fairly  closed,  and 
even  the  sportsman's  ardour  ha.s  bej^un  to  languish, 
then  commences  the  most  n•now^lcd  and  exhilarating 
of  all  rural  pastimes — the  thorouglily  British  sport 
of  fox-huntiiig.  The  period  over  which  it  extends 
comprises  nearly  six  months,  from  the  latter  part  of 
October  to  the  Ijeginning  of  April,  ^lucli  of  that 
Kpace  is  of  course,  however,  wholly  imavailuble  for 
hunting-purposes,  whilst  the  ground  is  either 
bound  by  hard  frost  or  covered  with  snow. 

Though  this  sport  requires,  for  its  exercise,  the 
possession  both  of  a  considerable  amoimt  of 
ph}'sical  courage  and  activity,  and  of  pecuniarj- 
means  to  sustain  the  e:^jicnses  wliich  it  entails, 
there  is,  nevertheless,  no  amusement  which  eiijjiiyi-s 
•O  large  and  universal  a  s)-mpathy  with  all  cla.sses 
of  the  community.  No  Briton,  however  unable  he 
may  \k  from  the  circumstances  of  his  jMioition  to 
take  an  j»ctive  part  in  the  chasie,  cjin  ri'fmin  from 
experiencing  a  mintjied  feeling  alike  of  envy  iukI 
odiiiimtion  as  ho  witnesses  the  gallant  array  of 
horsemen  assemble  at  the  '  meet ; '  see  the  grand 
'burst'  when  the  fox  has  been  started,  and  the 
cry  of  'Tallyho!  Gone  away  I'  bn^jiks  forth  ;  and 
then  follow  with  his  eye  the  cavalcade  in  its 
exciting  pumiit,  as  it  sweeps  o'er  hill  and  dale, 


with  the  hounds  in  full  cr>-,  till  the  outlines  of  the 
figures,  becoming  rapidly  less  and  less  distinct,  are 
fairly  lost  in  the  distance.  A  scene  like  this  stirs 
the  bloo<l  in  the  veins  of  the  most  sluggish,  whilst 
inth    the    devotees    of   the    exciting    sport,   the 
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enthuiiiasm  felt  is  snch  as  frequently  remains 
unimpaired  by  the  progress  of  years  or  the  chills 
of  age,  and  the  grayhcaded  fox-hunter  of  threescore 
may  often  lie  seen  following  the  hounds  with  the 
same  ardour  as  the  stripling  of  eighteen. 

As  is  well  known,  much  of  the  success  of  a  'run ' 
in  bunting  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. When  this  is  very  dry,  or  when  a  sharp 
northerly  breeze  prevails,  the  scent  or  exhalation 
from  the  hunted  animal  is  rarefied  and  dissipated, 
and  becAimes  consequently  impossible  to  bo  traced 
and  followed  up  by  the  dogs.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  air  is  moist,  but  without  the  presence  of 
actual  rain,  and  a  gentle  gale  blows  from  the  south 
or  west,  then  the  scent  clings  to  the  adjoining  soil 
and  vegetation  ;  and  a  more  favourable  condition 
still  is,  when  it  is  su.spended  in  the  air  at  a  certain 
height  from  the  earth,  and  the  dogs  are  enabled  to 
follow  it  breast  high,  at  full  speed,  without  putting 
their  heads  to  the  ground  In  reference  to  this 
suViject  we  may  here  introduce  the  celebrated  old 
hunting-song,  which  depicts  very  graphically  tlie 
incidents  of  a  fox-chose : 

'  A  southerly  wind  and  a  cloudy  sky 
Proclaim  a  huiiting-uiomini; ; 
Before  the  sun  rises  wo  nimbly  fly. 
Dull  sleep  and  a  downy  bed  scorning. 
To  horec,  my  boys,  to  horse,  aw.iy  ; 
1'hc  uluise  admits  of  no  delay ; 
On  horseback  we've  i»ot,  ttigether  we'll  trot : 
Ou  horscliack,  on  horseback,  together  wo  '11  tr«>t : 
Leave  off  your  cli.-it,  .see  the  cover  ap[war : 
The  hound  that  strikes  (irst,  cheer  him  withont  fearj 
Drag  on  him  I  ah,  wind  him,  my  steady  good  hounds. 
Drag  on  him  !  ah,  wind  him,  the  cover  resounds. 

How  comtilete  the  cover  and  fnrzc  they  draw ! 

Who  talks  of  JoUilTo,  or  MeyncU  ? 
'Voune  Rockwood  be  Buuriahe*  now  through  the 
shaw. 
And  Kingwood  roars  out  in  bis  kennel. 
Away  we  fiy,  as  quick  as  thought ; 
The  new-iown  ground  soon  miu(c«  them  fnidt  ; 
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Cost  round  the  shcrp's  train,  cost  round,  coat  round ! 
Try  bock  the  deep  lauc,  tr)'  bock,  try  back  I 
Hark  1  I  hear  lomo  hound  challenge  in  yonder  spring 

sedge; 
Comfort  bitch  hits  it  there,  in  that  old  thick  hcdsc. 
Hark  forward  !  hark  forward  I  have  at  him,  my  boys. 
Hark  forward !  hnrk  forward !  zounds,  don't  moke  a 
noise  I 

A  stormy  sky,  o'ercharged  with  rain. 

Both  houuds  and  huntsmen  opposes ; 
In  vaio  on  your  mettle  you  try,  Iroys,  in  rain, 
Bat  down,  you  must  to  your  noses. 
Koch  moment,  now,  the  sky  grows  worse, 
Enough  to  make  a  parson  curse  : 
Pick  through  the  plongncd  grounds,  pick  through, 

pick  throngb ; 
Well  hunted,  good  hounds,  well  hunted,  well  hnntc<l ! 
If  we  can  but  get  on,  we  shall  soon  make  him  quake  ; 
Hark  !  I  hear  some  hounds  challenge  in  midst  of  the 

brake; 
Tally-ho  !  tally-ho,  there  I  across  the  green  plain  ; 
Tally-ho  I  tally-ho,  boys  I  hare  at  him  again  I 

Thus  we  ride,  whip  and  spur,  for  a  two  hours'  chose, 

Our  horses  go  panting  and  sobbing ; 
See  Ranter  and  Kint  begin  now  to  ra«e  • 
Ride  on,  sir,  and  give  him  some  mobbing. 
But  hold — alas  I  you  'U  spoil  our  stiort. 
For  through  the  pack  you  '11  head  him  short. 
Clap  mund  him,  dear  Jock,  clap  r>?und,  clap  round  ! 
Hark  Losher,  hark  Jowler,  hark  back,  hark  bock  1 
He's  jumping  and  dnugling  in  every  bush  ; 
Little  Riot  ban  fastenoii  his  teeth  in  his  brush  ! 
Wbohoop,  whohoop,  he 's  fairly  run  down  ! 
Whohoop,  whohoop,  give  Tom  his  half-crown  I' 


The  leaps  taken  by  fox-hiintcrs  during  the  cliose 
form  alike  the  most  exciting  aiid  tierilaus  part 
of  the  pastime.  In  Leiccstcrahire,  which  is  gene- 
rally regarded  par  excellence  as  the  hunting-county 
of  England,  two  specially  fonuidable  descriptions 
of  fence*  require  frequently  to  be  surmonnted. 
These  are  the  ox-fenct  and  the  bullfineK-fetue.  In 
the  former,  wliich  is  rcndcnsl  necessary  in  the 
locality  as  an  effectual  borrici  to  the  roaming  of 
cattle  from  their  pastuiee  during  the  season  of  the 
astrui,  or  gndily,  the  adventurous  votary  of  Diana 
finds  himself  confronted  by  a  wide  ditch,  bordered 
by  a  strong  blockthom-heJgo,  and  beyond  that  by 
a  railing  four  feet  in  height,  all  of  which  obstacles 
must  be  cleared  by  him  and  his  steed.  The 
buUfinch-fencc,  on  the  other  hand,  of  still  more 
frequent  occurrence,  is  a  thick  and  lofty  qnickset- 
hedge,  of  perhaps  half  a  century's  growth,  with  a 
ditch  on  one  side,  and  requiring  to  be  charged  at 
full  speed  by  the  horaeman,  who  manages  to  push 
through,  whil.st  the  bushes  close  after  him,  leaving 
no  more  trace,  in  the  wonls  of  '  Nimrod,'  '  than  if 
n  bird  had  bopped  through.'  Brooks  also  require 
freonently  to  oe  cxoMed ;  and  from  the  aversion 
wjtn  which  many  horses  regard  them,  requiring  to 
be  urged  to  them  at  full  speed,  this  leap  is  onen 
considered  at  the  most  difficult  of  any.  In  many 
parts  of  the  country,  and  more  especially  in  Ire- 
land, stone  walls  ore  of  common  occurrence,  and  to 
clrar  these  with  success,  caIIs  forth  all  the  courage 
niiJ  enterprise  nf  the  fox-hunter.  In  connection 
with  this  subject,  wo  may  here  allude  to  the  cele- 
brated feat,  achioved  in  1702  by  Mr  Bingham,  of 
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leaping  a  hoTM  over  the  wall  of  Hyde  Pork,  the 
heij^ht  of  which  was  six  feel  imd  a  half  un  the 
inside,  and  ei^fat  on  the  oatsule,  wltere  a  bed  of 
manure  was  laid  to  receive  the  animal.  The  high- 
spirited  steed  performed  the  feat  twice,  iiu'roly 
displacing  a  few  brick-i  at  the  last  jump.  On  the 
subject  of  accidents,  it  may  likewise  here  be 
remarked,  that  though  far  from  uncommon  in  the 
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bonling-field,  they   are    g^nprnltv   less   d!«;i«triiiii 
than  might  be  expeoted.  pa 
of  the  ground  on  which  tlii  . 

from  the  skill  shewTi  by  riJeid  in  nviwliiig  im  iixicK 
OS  possiUd  the  consequences  of  a  fall.    To  know 
'how  to   fall'  judiciously  become",  Ihorefarc,  on 
importnut  uccumplishmcnt  of  tlie  cha'^u. 
or  all  Luuting-enthuaiasts,  none  is  mora  dlttin> 
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etiisheil  in  Rporting  annals  than  the  celcbrate<l 
lliomos  Assheton  Smith,  of  Tedworth,  in  Hanip- 
chire,  who  may  be  Baiil  to  have  presented  the 
biau-idfol  of  the  British  fox-hunter  and  countrj- 
geutleman  in  the  most  splendid  type  of  the  cha- 
ncter.  Paisesscd  of  immense  wealth  in  landed 
proiK-rty  and  otherwise,  and  endowed  by  nature 
with  the  most  herculean  strength  and  courage,  ho 
continued  till  the  ago  of  eighty  to  follow  the 
hounds  with  unabated  vigour,  having  been  a  voUiry 
of  the  chase  for  seventy  years,  and  a  master  of 
hounds  for  fifty.  Even  duriug  the  last  two  years 
of  his  life,  when  he  became  unable  to  ride  to  cover, 
ot  even  face  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  out  of 
doors,  he  would  still  mount  nis  horse,  and  make  the 
circuit  of  an  extensive  consen'atory  which  adjoined 
to  and  communicated  with  his  mansion.  The  extent 
of  his  experience  in  the  sport  may  be  estimated 
from  the  fact  that,  as  a  master  of  hounds,  he  had 
cut  off  no  less  than  fifteen  hundred  brushes  from 
M  many  foxes.  In  reference  to  the  value  set  by 
him  on  a  fox,  an  amu.<!ing  anecdote  is  related  that 
one  morning,  wlule  at  breakfast  at  Tedworth,  he 
was  observeti  to  drop  the  newspaper  with  an 
expression  of  horror.  A  lady  present  inquired 
what  was  the  matter :  'Good  God !'  was  the  reply, 
'  a  fine  dog-fox  has  been  burned  alive  in  a  bam  I ' 
On  another  occasion,  he  had  been  hearing  one  of 
the  first  sermons  of  Air  Dyson,  the  clercymans  son 
ot  Tedworth,  who  was  no  less  an  adept  in  fox- 
hunting than  in  theologic-al  studios.  Mr  Smith 
was  greatly  pleased  witli  the  discourse,  and  on 
cciming  out  of  church  after  service  was  over,  lie 
slnnpeS  the  young  man  on  the  back,  and  exclaimed  : 
'Well  done,  Frank,  you  shall  have  a  mount  on 
Rorv  O'Morc  on  Thurs<lay  ! ' 

liie  enthusiasm  of  the  master  seenu  to  have 
imparted  itself  to  his  servants,  and  we  find  the 
following  instance  recorded  of  his  huntsman,  George 
Carter.  On  Mr  Smith's  death,  it  was  generally 
expected  that  he  would  be  interred  in  the  mauso- 
leum, on  the  grounds,  and  under  this  impres.sion, 
George  made,  inth  great  earnestness,  the  following 
prnjMjsition  to  the  friend  in  charge  of  the  funeral 
ariimgements :  '  I  hope,  sir,  when  I,  and  Jack 
Frickcr,  and  Will  Birce  [the  whippcrs-in]  die,  we 
may  be  laid  alongside  master  in  the  mau.solcum. 
witli  Ham  Ashley  and  Paul  Potter  [two  hunters], 
and  a  fine  conple  of  his  honour's  hounds,  in  order 
that  wo  may  all  be  ready  to  start  again  together  in 
the  next  world!" 

Though  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  hunting- 
itud  is  considerable,  omoimting,  in  the  case  of  the 
arLitocratic  frequenter.^  of  Melton -Mowbray,  to 
£l(X)0  per  annum  and  upwanls,  whilst  the  yearly 
sum  incurred  in  keeping  u])  a  jmck  of  fox-hounds, 
with  occesBoiy  expenses,  will  fall  little  short  of 
115000,  there  are,  ncverthclc-^s.  some  romarkublo 
ini<tAnces  on  record  of  economy  in  the  management 
of  these  matters.  Thus,  the  (ulebratcd  miser,  John 
Elwes,  whose  indulgimce  in  bunting  fonned  a 
(olitAry  exception  to  his  habitually  jienurious  di»|>o- 
lition,  contrived  to  maintain  a  kennel  of  foxhounds 
and  a  stable  of  hunters,  reputed  at  tlic  time  to  be 
the  best  in  the  kingdom,  at  an  annual  outlay  of 
Jew  than  £300.  The  way  in  which  he  nmm^ged 
ia  Biid  to  have  been  as  follows  :  Uis  huntsman, 
who  acted  as  servant  of  aU-work,  and  held  no 
linccuie  in  his  office,  rose  at  four  every  morning, 
kud  after  milking  the  cows,  prepared  breakfast  for 


his  master  and  any  fricniU  that  miglit  happen  to 
bo  staying  at  the  house.  He  then  donned  a  green 
coat,  saddled  the  horses,  and  got  out  the  hounds, 
and  the  whole  party  started  for  the  chase.  After 
the  day's  '  run '  was  over,  ho  would  return  to  the 
stables,  rub  down  the  horses  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  then  hurry  into  the  house  to  lay  the  doth  and 
wait  at  dinner.  After  this,  he  would  betake  himself 
again  to  his  out<loor  duties,  feed  the  horses  and  dogs, 
litter  them  down  for  the  night,  and  milk  the  cows. 
Such  multifarious  avocations  would  seem  almost 
to  have  required  the  hands  of  a  Briareus,  and  yet 
£lwes  use<l  to  coll  his  huntsman  an  idle  dog,  that 
w!»nted  to  be  paid  for  doing  nothing.  Probably 
the  man  received  occadonal  assistance  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  from  his  masters  tenants, 
with  whom  the  dop  were  boorded  during  the 
summer  months,  as  it  is  almost  incredible  other- 
yvine  that  he  could  have  accomplished  the  herculean 
task  laid  on  his  shoulders. 

The  other  instjxnce  of  adroit  management  which 
we  shall  quote,  is  that  of  Mr  Osbaldeston — not  the 
celebratea  master  of  the  Quom  hounds  of  that  name, 
but  the  younger  son  of  a  gentleman  of  good  family 
in  the  north  of  England,  who,  in  consequence  of 
haWng  contractedan  imprudent  marriage, was  turned 
by  his  father  outof  doors, and  obliged  to  support  him- 
self by  acting  as  clerk  to  on  attorney  in  London.  His 
sulaiy  amounted  only  to  £G0  per  annum ;  and  yet 
on  this  slender  income  he  contrived  not  only  to 
maintain  himself  and  large  family  without  running 
into  debt,  but  also  to  keep  two  hunters  and  a  dozen 
of  hounds.  This  he  managed  to  accomplish  by 
the  following  method.  After  business-hours,  he 
acted  as  accountant  to  the  batchers  of  Clare  Market, 
who  paid  him  in  pieces  of  meat  and  offal.  With 
the  first  he  fed  himself  and  family,  with  the  la.it  his 
hounds,  which  he  kept  in  the  garret  of  his  house. 
His  horses  were  stabled  in  the  cellar,  and  fed  with 
grain  from  an  odjoining  brewery,  and  dam.iged 
com  from  a  corn-chandler,  to  the  keeping  of  whoso 
books  Mr  Osbaldeston  devoted  one  or  two  evenings 
in  the  week.  Serving  either  on  indulgent  master, 
or  enabled  by  circumstances  to  make  arrangements 
to  that  effect,  he  contrived,  during  the  hunting- 
season,  to  obtain  such  leave  of  absence  as  permitted 
him  to  enjoy  his  favourite  sport 

The  enthusiasm  for  foi-himting  has  not  alwoys 
been  confined  to  those  whose  means  enabled  them  to 
mount  on  horseback.  A  tailor  of  Cbelteuhian  used 
to  be  well  known  for  his  pedestrian  activity  in 
follo^ving  Lord  Segrave's  hounds.  Stuh  was  his 
fleetness  of  foot  and  knowledge  of  the  country, 
tliat,  after  following  the  hounds  from  kcmiel  to 
cover,  he  would  continue  his  progress  on  finit 
after  the  fox  hail  licen  started,  and  contrived  almost 
always  to  make  his  apjiearimce  at  the  death.  He 
would  hunt  thus  five  days  a  week  on  foot  with 
Lord  Segravc,  and  meet  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's 
hounds  on  the  sixth.  On  one  occasion  he  walkwl 
from  Cheltenham  to  Berkeley,  a  distance  of  twenty- 
six  mUcs,  found  that  the  hounds  had  gone  to 
Hnvwooil,  ten  milet  further  off,  proceeded  thither, 
anil,  though  mther  late,  witnessed  a  splendid  run. 
Lord  Segravc,  it  is  said,  once  offered  him  a  ^xxl  situ- 
ation as  earth-stopper ;  but  his  choroctcristic  answer 
was,  that  he  could  not  'stop  earths  a-nights  and 
hunt  n-days  too.'  Another  pedestrian  fox-hunter  has 
been  known  to  travel  on  foot  sixty  miles  a  day. 

The  reader  of  the  Sptetalor  may  recollect  Sir 
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Roger  de  Coveilcy  declining,  with  thanks,  a  huund 
which  had  been  sent  him  as  a  prciient,  informing 
the  sender  vtiih  all  cotirtcsv  that  the  dog  in  question 
-wnsan  excellent  2kus,  but  tdat  at  present  he  wanted 
only  a  counter-tenor.  Fox-hunters  dilate  with 
rapture  on  the  cry  of  a  pock  of  hounds,  more 
grateful,  doubtless,  to  their  ears  than  the  most 
ethereal  warbluigs  of  a  Lind  or  a  Grlsi.  A  whimsi- 
cal anecdote  is  often  related  of  the  Cockney,  who, 
when  the  ardent  fox-hunter  exclaimed,  in  reference 
to  the  baying  of  the  pack  :  '  Wlint  glorious  music  ! 
don't  you  hear  it  ? '  replied  :  '  Music  !  I  can  hear 
nothing  of  it  for  the  yelping  of  these  confounded 
dogBi' 

Till  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  fox- 
hunting can  scarcely  be  said  to  haye  existed  as  a 
s]>ort,  the  etoj;,  the  buck,  and  the  hare  takins  the 
precedence  with  our  ancestors  as  objects  of  the 
chnsc,  which,  at  an  earlier  period,  included  the 
wolf  and  the  boar.  The  county  of  Leicester,  ot  the 
prejient  day,  constitutes  the  liead-quarters  of  the 
sjwrt ;  a  pre-eminence  which  it  owes  partly  to  the 
nature  of  the  grotmd,  more  pastoral  than  arable, 
partly  to  the  circurafitance  of  the  covers  being 
seiiaratcd  by  considerable  interi'als,  preventing  the 
fox  from  readily  petting  to  earth,  and  thus  securing 
a  good  '  run.'  The  town  of  Mclton-Mowbray,  wliich 
may  be  regarded  us  the  fox-hunting  metropolis,  is 
thronged  during  the  season  by  sporting-visitors, 
who  benefit  the  place  to  the  extent,  it  is  said,  of 
£50,000  a  year,  and  indeed  form  its  main  support. 
The  vicinity  is  the  country  of  the  celebrated  Quoni 
or  Quomdon  pack  of  hounds,  so  calletl  from 
Quomdon  Uall,  the  rciidcnce  of  the  great  hunter, 
Sir  Meynell,  and  subsequently  of  the  successive 
niasteiB  of '  the  Quom,'  which  Uikoa  the  first  place 
amid  the  fox-hunting  associations  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

JOHN   DOB  AND   RICHARD   ROE. 

Tlie  24lh  of  October  1S52,  witnessed  the  ilcaths 
of  two  individuals  who,  though  personally  tuiknown 
to  any  one,  enjoyed,  nevertheless,  like  Mrs  Goniji's 
Mrs  Harri.',  a  most  ext«nsiye  reputation  by  report. 
Through  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  England, 
no  persons  were  more  frequently  referred  to  (in 
legal  doctiments)  than  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe. 
Their  connections  with  the  lauded  property  of  the 
kingdom  appeared  to  be  both  universal  and  multi- 
forni.  In  everj'  process  of  ejectment,  instead  of 
the  real  parties  to  the  stiit  being  named,  John  Dec, 
plaintiff,  sued  Sichard  Rot,  defendant.  Their 
names  were  also  inserted  in  criminal  proceedings 
M  pledges  to  prosecute. 

This  well-known  ftction  appears  to  hare  been 
introduced  into  English  legal  practice  about  the 
time  of  Edward  IlL,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of 
a  provision  of  Magna  Charta  which  requires  the 
production  of  witnesses  before  every  crimiiul  trial. 
John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe  were  thcncefortli 
inserted  as  the  names  of  the  alleged  witnessc. 
By  act  16  and  16  Vic.  cap.  70,  pjissed  in  1S52, 
sentence  of  death,  to  take  effect  on  24th  October  of 
that  year,  is  passed  on  the  two  illustrious  person- 
lutcs  just  mentioned,  and  it  is  ordeivd  that '  insteail 
of  the  present  proceeding  by  ejectment,  a  writ 
shall  be  issued,  directed  to  the  persons  in  possession 
of  the  property  claimed,  whicn  properly  shall  be 
described  in  the  writ  with  reasonable  certointy.' 
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Saints  Chrysanthni  and  Darin,  martyrs,  3d  oentnty. 
S-UDts  Cri.spin  and  Crispinian,  martyn),  287.  St  0.>uden- 
tins  of  Brescia,  bialjop  nnd  confosaor,  about  420.  St 
Bouifaco  L,  pope  and  confessor,  422. 

9t  Crispin's  |)ajT. 

St  Crispin  and  his  brother  Crispinian  were 
natives  of  Rome,  and  having  become  converts  to 
Christianity,  travelled  northwards  into  France,  to 
propagate  the  faith.  They  fixed  their  residence  at 
boissons,  where  they  preached  to  the  people  during 
the  day,  and  at  night  earned  their  subsistence  by 
the  making  of  shoes.  In  this  they  followed  the 
example  of  the  apostle  Paul,  who  worked  at  his 
craft  of  tent-making,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  a 
burden  to  no  man.  They  furnished  the  poor  with 
shoes,  it  is  said,  ot  a  very  low  price,  and  tiie  legend 
adds  that  an  angel  supplied  them  with  leather.  In 
the  persecution  under  the  Enijx?ror  Maxiiiiian,  they 
sutferei,!  martyrdom,  and  according  to  a  Kentish 
tradition,  their  relici,  after  being  ca.at  into  the 
sea,  were  washed  ashore  at  Romney  Marsh.  In 
medieViU  art,  the  two  brothers  ,ire  represented  as 
two  men  at  work  in  a  shoemaker's  shop,  and  the 
emblem  for  their  day  in  the  Clog  Almanacs  is  a 
pair  of  shoes. 

From  time  immemorial,  Crispin  and  Crispinian 
have  been  regarded  as  the  patron-saints  of  fhoe- 
makers,  who  used  to  ob8er>-e,  and  still  in  many 
filaccs  celebrate,  their  day  with  great  festivity  and 
rejoicings.  One  special  ceremony  was  a  grand 
procession  of  the  brethren  of  the  craft  with  banners 
and  music,  whilst  various  characters  representing 
King  Crispin  and  his  court  were  sustained  by 
different  membere. 

At  Tenby,  it  was  customary,  on  the  eve  of  St 
Crispin's  Day,  to  make  an  effigy  of  the  saint,  and 
suspend  it  from  the  sfeejilo  or  sunic  other  elevated 
place.  In  the  morning  it  wils  formally  cut  down, 
nnd  carried  in  procession  throughout  the  towa.  In 
front  of  the  doors  of  each  member  of  the  craft  the 
procession  halted,  when  a  document,  purporting 
to  be  the  last  will  and  testament  of  the  saint,  w.is 
read,  and  in  pursuance  there<jf  some  article  of  dress 
was  left  as  a  memento  of  the  noisy  visit.  At 
length,  when  nothing  remained  to  be  distributed, 
the  pudding  which  formed  the  body  of  the  effigy 
\\M  made  into  a  football,  and  kicked  about  by  tliQ 
crowd  till  they  were  tired.  As  a  sort  of  revenge 
fur  the  treatment  of  St  Crispin,  his  followers  hung 
up  on  St  Clement's  Day  the  effigy  of  a  carpenter, 
which  was  treated  in  a  similar  way. 

Bom. — Dr  James  B«attie,  poet,  1735,  Laurenettirk, 
Kincardinohire;  George  Stanley  Paber,  theological 
writer,  and  fthster  of  Sberburn  Uoiipital,  1773. 

IHtd. — Demosthenes,  groat  Athenian  orator,  322  B.a, 
Iilf  (if  Calauria ;  King  Stci)hcn  of  Engluid,  1154, 
Canterbury;  Geoffrey  Chancer,  poet,  HOO,  London; 
William  KIphinstonc,  fonndcr  of  King's  Collcse, 
Aberdeen,  1SI4,  Edinburgh ;  ErsnEelista  TorriccllI, 
inventor  of  the  bnTomctrr,  \^\1,  FInmce;  C'hules 
Monlaunt,  Karl  of    r  l  commauilcr 

in  Spain,  1735  ;  An  -ommeDUttoi*, 

1757,  Akbei/  of  S.-M..,,,,  '     1,  1760, 

Kt'itington  :    William    11  /i«Tcr, 

1764,  Chitirifk;  Sir  Jiiuic  a  itata*- 

nuo,  1861,  Ntlktrbg,  Cumberland. 
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CHACCXR. 


CHAUCEIC 

Many  biographies  of  Chaucer  have  been  writtcti 
at  different  times,  bnt  unfortunately  very  lillle 
which  is  trustworthy  is  to  be  gleaned  from  them. 

If  tlie  render  can  succeed  in  deciphering  tlie 
alniiist  obliterated  legend  on  Chaucer's  monument 
ill  Westminster  Abbey,  he  vill  find  it  recorded 
lliat  he  died  in  the  year  1400,  at  tlie  nge  of  seventy- 
two.  Some  doubt  is  thrown  on  this  statement, 
however,  by  recent  research,  which  fixes  the  date 
of  his  birth  about  1340.  This  monument  was  not 
set  up  until  about  a  century  and  a  half  after 
his  death  ;  and  the  poet's  own  testimony  points  to 
the  last-incntioncd  date  as  the  moat  correct  one. 

To  decide  where  Chaucer  was  bom,  is  n  still 
more  puzzUnj?  question.  Fuller  incUues  to  think 
that  his  native  place  was  Woodstock,  in  Oxford- 
shire. AVhen  Queen  Elizabeth  '  pas!!cd  a  fair  stone 
house  next  to  her  palace  in  tlrnt  town'  to  some 
tenant  or  other,  this  same  bmlding  was  descrilwd 
as  Chaucet't  House,  and  retained  the  name  long 
afterwards.  But  as  we  find  the  poet  liniig  at 
Woodstock  in  Edward  IIL's  time,  and  dying  there 
in  his  old  age,  the  name  of  the  house  is  accounted 
for.  Another  authority  (Lelaad)  leans  to  Berkshire, 
where  Dunnington  Castle,  near  Newbury,  is  said  to 
have  been  Chaucer's  family  property.  An  oak  in 
the  park  there,  went  by  the  niune  of  Chaactr't  Oak. 
But  we  afterwoids  find  thia  same  property  in  the 
pomeedon  of  a  certain  Thomas  Chaucer — whether 
he  were  Chancel's  son  or  not  makej  no  matter — 
and  thus  the  place  need  not  by  any  means  have 
heen  the  poet's  birthplace,  so  far  lis  the  name  of 
the  oak  is  concerned.  Others  maintain  that  London 
can  justly  claim  the  honours  ;  and  it  appears  from 
Chaucer's  own  words,  in  his  Tatament  of  Lore, 
that,  whether  he  were  bom  there  or  not,  he  was 
certainly  brought  up  there.  His  words  are  these  : 
'  Also  in  the  citio  of  London,  that  is  to  mec  soe 
deare  and  sweete,  in  which  I  was  foorth  growne  ; 
and  more  kindcly  lore  have  I  to  that  place  than  to 
anv  iither  in  yerth  (as  every  kiiidelv  creature  hath 
full  appetite  to  that  place  of  his  kindly  eugendure).' 

Apro])03  of  the  poet's  origin,  Stowe  records  that 
'  Ri(-lianl  Clmwcer,  vintner,  gave,'  to  the  church  of 
St  Slary  AJdemiary,  '  his  tenement  and  tavern, 
with  the  appurteiiiince,  in  the  Royal  Strecte  the 
corner  of  Kerion  Lane,  and  was  there  buried,  134S.' 
But  OS  Stowe  seems  to  have  no  grounds  at  all  for 
his  assertion  that  this  same  vintner  was  any  relation 
to  Chaucer,  except  his  own  imagination,  we  may 
wt  it  aside.  All  that  we  know  of  Chaucer  would 
lead  us  to  believe  that  he  come  of  good  stock. 

Choucer  was  educated  at  Oxford  or  Cimibridge — 
it  cannot  be  ascertained  which — and  afterwards 
tmvcUed — it  is  not  known  where,  or  for  how  long 
ft  period.  He  returned  home  to  become  n  courtier, 
and  continued  in  great  favour  during  the  long 
reign  of  the  third  Edward  ;  to  all  appearance 
winning  honours,  gaining  friends,  and  meriting 
rcn>ectj  as  the  first  poet  of  his  time. 

But  Chaucer  gained,  in  Edward's  court,  Mmething 
more  substautial  than  honours.  He  held  a  succea- 
aion  of  offices,  which — though  imder  such  ambigu- 
ous apjiellationa  as  have  come  down  to  us  they 
seem  to  our  ignorance  suspicious — were  prolwibly 
of  the  nature  of  creditable  sinecures,  intended  to 
aifotd  the  poet  competence  without  toil.    He  him- 


self informs  us,  that  at  this  time  the  profits  of  his 
numerous  grants  enabled  him  to  live  with  dignity 
and  hosiiitality.  He  speaks  of  himself,  looking 
back,  in  a  sadder  time,  as  '  once  glorious  in  worldly 
wellfttlnesse,  and  having  such  godes  in  welthe  as 
maken  men  riche.'  Wlint  would  one  not  give  to 
have  been  the  guest  of  'the  moming-stor  of  song'— 

*  Which  first  made  to  distil  and  reine 
The  gold  dcwe-dropcs  of  spech  and  eloquence.' 

Wood,  in  his  Annals,  describes  Chaucer  as  having 
been  a  pupil  of  Wickliffe,  when  that  enterprising 
priest  was  wanlen  of  Canterbury  Hall.  The  story 
is  too  good  to  be  true.  Yet,  if  we  see  reason  to 
reject  the  tradition,  it  ia  certain  that  Chancer,  if 
not  a  Wickliffite,  sympathised  with  what  we  may 
cull  the  advanced  religionists.  Ho  considered  the 
j>opc  to  be  Antichrist,  and  abhorred  the  mendicant 
jmests.  Nor  did  these  tendencies  of  hia  shew 
themselves  only  in  words.  As  Chaucer  was  a  good 
old  English  yeoman,  so  we  conceive  him  to  bo 
slightly  belied  by  the  meek  demurenesa  of  tha 
likeness  which  survives  of  him.  Who  would 
expect  to  find  Master  Geoffrey  Chaucer  fined  '  two 
shUliugs  for  beating  a  Franciscane  frier  in  Fleet 
Street  ('     Yet  such  was  the  fact. 

Chaucer  had  a  stanch  friend  in  John  of  Oaimt, 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  champion  of  Wickliffe. 
Not  merely  an  honourable  relation  of  patron  and 
client,  but  a  bond  of  intimate  friendship,  existed 
between  them.  Duchess  Blanche  and  the  duke 
gjvve  Chaucer  to  wife  a  favourite  of  their  own. 
This  was  Philippa,  sister  to  Catharine  Bouet. 
Catharine  was  a  knight's  daughter,  at  the  time 
John  of  Gaunt's  mistress,  ana  governess  to  his 
children,  and  aftcnvnnia  his  wife. 

In  Richard  IL's  reign,  when  the  duke's  influence 
declined,  Chancer  got  into  trouble,  in  consequence 
uf  which  he  found  his  means  considerably  straitened, 
lie  involved  himself  in  some  Wicklilnte  disturb- 
ances, and  had  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  Venturing 
soon  after  to  return  to  London,  he  was  seized  and 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  Here,  it  is  said,  either 
faltering  in  courage  through  the  rigour  of  his  con- 
finement, or  provoked  by  the  ingratitude  of  certain 
accomplices,  he  informed  against  the  rest,  and 
regained  his  liberty.  For  some  time  after,  though 
he  retained  apparently  many  of  his  grants,  Chaucer 
seems  to  have  been  in  rather  low  water.  He 
describes  himself  as  'being  berafte  out  of  dignitie 
of  office,  in  which  he  made  a  gatheringe  of  worldly 
godes.'  Soon  after  his  release  he  disposed  of 
sundry  pensions,  took  his  leave  of  the  court,  and 
retired  to  Woodstock. 

It  is  probable  that  Chaucer  remained  for  the 
most  part  in  retirement  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  seems  to  have  written  much,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  hia  Canterbury  Tales  during  this  period.  He 
died  an  old  man,  and  persisted  to  the  last,  says 
Wood,  in  his  dislike  of  '  friers.'  He  is  said  to  have 
die<l  in  the  Romish  faith.  The  statement  has  been 
disputed,  but  wo  scarcely  see  on  whot  grounibt. 
He  docs  not  ajipeor  to  nave  been  a  Wickliffite, 
although  he  supp<jrted,  in  certain  cases,  members  of 
that  party.  It  must  he  borne  in  mind  that  hatred 
of  monks,  with  their  ignorance  and  licentiousness, 
and  disrespect  of  reigning  popes,  worse  than  the 
monks,  were  not  by  any  means  in  that  day,  nor 
indeed  long  afterwards,  inconaisteut  with  strict 
adherence  to  the  Romish  teneta. 
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Though  wu  havu  seen  that  his  hatred  of  the 
frian  wu  tuutboteil  to  the  last  moment,  there 
wete  lome  thingi  for  which  Chaucer,  on  hu  dying 
hed,  is  said  to  ha,re  been  boitt.  '  Of  that  he  wrote 
of  love  and  bBudery,'  recora«  Wood,  '  it  grieved 
him  much  on  his  death-bed :  for  one  that  lived 
shortly  after  his  time  maketh  report,  that  when  he 
saw  death  approaching,  he  did  oft«n  crv  out :  '  Woe 
is  me,  woe  is  me,  tliat  I  cannot  recall  and  annull 
thorn  things  which  I  have  written  of  the  1)asc  and 
filthy  lovo  of  men  towards  women :  but,  alas !  they 
are  now  continued  from  man  to  man,  and  I  cannot 
do  what  I  desire.' 

It  is  some  comfort  to  find  the  old  man  repenting 
of  those  blemishes  in  his  wnrks  whicli  so  often 
offend  the  reader  of  a  more  rctiaetl  age.  Chaucer's 
last  words,  at  least,  were  consistent  with  his 
profession.  From  an  old  folio  edition  of  his 
works,  dated  1602,  j>re«ented  to  the  British 
Museum  by  Tyrwhiit  m  1788,  we  have  gleaned  a 
little  tribute  to  the  poet,  not  unworthy  to  be 
recovered  from  the  grasp  of  oblivion : 

'  A  BALLADE  IS  TOE  FRAIBE  AITD   COXXKirDAOIOH 

OF  MAfmot  oErpRAT  cnAuoEB  rOB  ms 

GOLDBX   ELOqUEXCe. 

Maistcr  GcfTray  Chauocr,  that  now  lithe  in  grave. 
The  noble  rhctoricion,  and  |)oet  of  Great  Bntainc, 
That  worthy  was,  the  latirer  {tic)  of  poetry  tfi  have 
For  this  bin  laboor,  and  the  paline  to  attaino, 
Which  first  mada  to  distil,  and  rcine. 
The  gold  dovre  dropca,  of  apoch  and  eloquence, 
Into  English  tonge,  through  his  eKoclleaco.' 

It  appciim  that  Chaucer  had  children.  He  dedi- 
cates one  of  his  treatises  to  a  son,  Lewis.  Fuller 
mentions  a  son  Thomas — Thomas  Chaucer,  'sole 
son  of  Gell'ury  Chancer,  thit  famous  poet,  from 
whom  ho  inherited  fair  lands  at  Dunningtou  Castle 
in  this  county  {BerkMrel  and  at  Ewelme,  in 
Oxfordshire.  He  married  Mand,  daughter  and 
co-heir  of  Sir  John  Burwash,  by  whom  he  had  rnic 
only  danglitcr,  named  Alice,  married  unto  William 
de  la  Pole,  Duke  of  Norfolk.  He  lyelh  buried 
under  a  fair  tomb  in  Ewelme  Church.'  Whether 
this  was  really  a  son  of  Geoffrey  Chaticcr,  has  been 
doubted,  with  or  without  sufficient  rea.sou  wo  are 
unable  to  say ;  but  if  he  was,  he  was  not,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  '  sole  son.' . 

THE   EABL   OF   PETERBOROUOH. 

Like  CharloK  XIL  of  Sweden,  the  character  of 
the  great  Earl  of  Peterborough  presents  a  singitlor 
combination  of  the  hero  and  the  madman.  His 
career  in  Spain,  as  commander  of  the  British  forces 
in  the  War  of  Succession,  resembles  more  the  his- 
toiy  of  Anuidis  or  Orlando,  than  an  episode  in  real 
warfare ;  and  in  the  achievements  recoided  of  him, 
wo  find  ourselves  transported  once  more  to  the 
legcndojcy  times  of  chivalry.  The  conquest  of 
ValenoiiL  more  es]>ecially,  which  he  commenced 
with  a  detachment  of  150  dragoons,  and  accom- 
plished as  much  to  the  astonishment  of  his  own 
army  as  to  the  bewilderment  of  the  prostrated 
enemy,  ortrpowera  ns  with  wonderment ;  and  had 
the  narrative  only  descended  to  ns  from  antiquity, 
instead  of  being  tlie  chronii'le  of  au  undisjiuted 
fact,  it  would  have  been  infallibly  dis(Teilite<l  as 
fabulous  nnd  extmvogant.  Had  it  not  been  lor  tliu 
m«U«lmcM  of  the  Archduke  Charlo*.  as  well  as  the 
I>ulilical  jealousies  and  diMensiona  at  home,  which 
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prevented  his  plans  from  being  carried  out,  and 
ultimately  occasioned  his  premature  recall  to 
England,  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
Peterborough  might  have  seated  a  German  monan:h 
on  the  throne  of  Madrid,  and  altered  very  materi- 
ally the  future  arrangements  of  European  diplo- 
macy. But  the  advantages  so  surprisingly  gamed 
were  destined  ere  long  to  be  as  rapidly  lost ;  and 
in  the  battle  of  AIttidtita,  after  Peterboron^h'g 
departure,  the  prestige,  which  the  British  arms  hod 
won  in  the  siege  of  Barcelona  and  the  Valcncian 
campaign,  was  sadly  forfeited. 

Peterborough's  private  life  was  far  from  regular ; 
and  in  all  the  phases  of  this  extraordinary  man's 
history,  we  perceive  the  some  enthusiastic  bravery 
and  intellectual  acumen,  the  same  warmth  and 
generosity  of  dispositioo,  and  the  same  eccentri- 
cities and  absurdities,  the  last  two  qualities  shewing 
themselves  in  his  love  of  practical  jokes  and  whim- 
sical adventures.  The  following  anecdote  is  related 
in  connection  with  one  of  his  youthful  escapades. 
He  was  courting  a  young  lady  who  was  remarkably 
fond  of  birds,  and  hod  taken  a  fancy  to  an  uncom- 
monly fine  canary  which  belonged  to  a  widow, 
the  keeper  of  a  conee-house  at  Charinn:  Croei.  She 
besought  Peterborough,  then  Lord  Oharle)  Mor- 
daunt,  to  procure  for  her,  as  a  pledge  of  his  affection, 
this  unrivalled  songster.  He  offered,  accordingly, 
an  enormouB  sum  to  its  owner,  who,  howe*'er,  was 
80  much  attached  to  it,  that  she  refused  to  port  with 
it  at  any  price.  Determined  to  gain  the  prixe,  he 
contrived  to  obtain  another  bird,  of  the  same  size 
and  colour,  but  a  hen,  and  wholly  tuneless.  The 
coveted  bird  was  almost  never  aUowud  to  be  out 
of  sight  of  its  mistress,  who  sat  behind  the  bar  of 
the  coffee-house ;  but  one  day  Peterborough  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  her  out  of  the  way  on  some  pro- 
text,  and  made  use  of  the  opportunity  to  effect  on 
exchange  of  the  canaries.  This  was  about  the  time 
of  James  XL's  expulsioiL  After  the  lievolution, 
Peterborough  happened  to  be  visiting  the  coffee- 
house where  he  nad  conmiitted  the  fraud,  and 
ventured  to  remark  to  the  landlady:  '  I  would  have 
bought  that  bird  of  yours,  and  you  refused  my 
money  for  it ;  I  daresay  you  are  by  this  time  sorty 
for  it.'  '  Indeed,  sir,"  she  replied,  '  I  am  not,  nor 
would  I  now  take  any  money  for  him  ;  for — would 
you  believe  it  i — from  the  time  that  our  good  king 
was  forced  to  go  abroad  and  leave  us,  the  dear 
creature  has  not  sung  a  note  ! ' 

As  illustmtive  of  his  puerile  propensity  to  petty 
mischief,  it  is  recorded  that,  one  day  while  riding 
in  his  coach  J  and  seeing  a  dancing-master,  with  pearl- 
coloured  silk  stockings,  and  otherwise  sprucely 
attired,  picking  his  steps  daintily  along  the  street, 
he  jumped  down  and  pursued  him  with  a  drawn 
sword,  forcing  the  poor  man  to  nm  ankle-deep  into 
the  gutter,  into  which,  however,  the  earl  himself 
was  oJso  forcibly  drawn.  When  stationed  at  the 
town  of  Huete,  he  learned  that  a  very  beautiful 
young  lady  had  just  taken  refuge  there,  in  a  con- 
vent, Peterborough  was  determined  to  get  a  sight 
of  this  celebrated  fair  one,  but  he  was  well  known 
as  a  gay  Lothario,  and  the  strictne.'w  of  the  lady- 
abbess  would  have  opposed  an  effctiial  bar  to  the 
gratification  of  his  wishes.     Pro'  i  '  1- 

ancc,  then, of  an  eni;;inei.T-olBccr,  I:  ii 

him  to  the  convent,  and  tb  i  r 
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fort  for  protecting  his  position  at  Hucte.  The  lady- 
abbcsa  and  her  nrnia,  including  the  object  of  Peter- 
borongb's  curiosity,  rushed  out  in  an  agony  of 
terror,  and  besouL:ht  him  to  spore  their  convent 
It  won  Id  seem  that  the  great  general  was  not 
ineioralile,  and  the  construction  of  the  fort  was 
Indefinitely  postponed.  Whether  the  real  purpose 
of  his  nue  was  ever  discovered  by  the  fair  nun 
whose  beauty  prompted  the  act,  or  how  far  she 
appreciated  it,  history  does  not  record. 

A  strong  antipathy  existed  between  Peterborough 
and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  On  one  occasion, 
the  former  was  surrounded  by  an  angry  mob  who 
took  him  for  the  duke,  at  tliat  time  rather  unpopu- 
lar. He  ran  a  chance  of  recei\-ing  some  violent 
Tisage,  when  he  exclaimed  :  '  Qcntlcmen,  I  shall 
convince  you  by  two  good  and  sufficient  reafions 
that  I  am  not  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  First, 
I  have  only  five  guineas  in  my  pocket  j  and,  second, 
here  they  are  at  your  service,'  suiting  his  action  at 
the  same  time  to  the  wonl,  by  scattering  the  money 
amongst  the  crowd.  Ho  wa.t  then  allowed  to 
dejHut  amid  loud  huzzas,  after  having  thus  hurled 
an  ingenious  satire  both  at  the  wealtn  and  avarice 
of  the  great  commander. 

When  very  young,  Lord  Peterborough  was 
married  to  the  daughter  of  a  Kincardmeshire 
luironet,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  who  pre- 
deceased their  father,  being  cut  off  by  small-pox 
within  six  weeks  of  each  other,  and  a  daughter,  who 
became  Duchess  of  Gordon.  Left  a  widower,  and 
solitary  in  his  old  age,  he  contracted  a  private 
marriage  with  Miss  Anastuaia  Robinson,  a  cele- 
brated opera-einger,  whose  beauty  and  talents  were 
only  surpassed  oy  her  rare  modesty  and  worth, 
and  who  proved  to  him  a  most  devoted  wife.  The 
union  was  subsequently  acknowledged  by  him,  and 
publicly  solemnised.  He  died  at  Lisbon,  whither 
ne  hod  gone  in  the  hope  of  re-establishing  his 
fuliag  health,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seren. 

DEATH  OF  OEO&aE  II. :    CDBIOUS  SDFEBSTITION. 

On  the  morning  of  25th  October  1760,  George  II. 
expired  suddenly  at  Kensington,  at  the  age  of 
sevcnty-isix.  The  cause  of  death  was  the  nipture 
of  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart.  Though  never 
a  TMipulai  sovereign,  the  glories  attending  the 
13nti«h  arms  during  the  latter  years  of  George 
1I.'8  reign  were  such  as  to  conciliate  largely  the 
affections  of  his  subjects.  Frugal  to  penurious- 
ncM,  choleric,  and  by  no  means  correct  in  moral 
deportment,  he  was,  nevertheless,  honest  and 
o\vea  in  character,  and  possessed  of  considerable 
pemonal  courage,  as  evinced  by  his  bravery  at  the 
Imttlc  of  Dettingeu.  To  both  George  and  his 
father  must  be  accorded  the  credit  of  eminently 
pnident  and  judicious  management,  enabling  them 
alike  to  i)reservo  the  allegiance  of  their  subjects 
throughout  a  jicculiarly  difficult  and  critical  penal, 
and  secure  for  the  country  a  degree  of  material 
prosperity  such  ns  it  had  never  before  enjoyed. 

Two  years  previou-s  to  liis  death,  George  II.  Iwl 
boeu  attack  eil  by  a  serious  illness,  which  wan  nxjiected 
to  prove  f.i;.i1  •  l.iit  lie  rallied,  and  rcpiined  for  a 
short  peri'  \  iiient  of  good  health.  Acurious 

circumMjiii  aive  of  popular  siiri'i^fition,  is 

menlionrii  in  conni'clion  with  this  in  i  by 

Lord  CLe'derfield,  and  quoted  by  Ea; .  -in 

his  nitUfry  nf  England :  '  It  was  generally  thought 


his  ui.ijcsty  would  have  died,  and  for  a  very  good 
reason — for  the  oldest  lion  in  the  Tower,  much 
abont  the  king's  age,  died  a  fortnight  ago  !' 

In  old  times,  it  was  customary  to  name  the  lions 
in  tlic  Tower  menagerie  after  the  reigning  kings, 
and  the  fate  of  the  royal  beast  was  thought  to  M 
bound  up  with  that  uf  human  ui.ijesty.  The  notion 
is  humorously  alluded  to  by  Addi.ion,  in  tho  Fn»- 
ItoUUr,  where  ho  represents  the  Jacobite  country 
Kiiiire  inqiming  anxiously  at  the  keeper,  at  the 
lower,  whether  none  of  the  lions  had  fallen  sick 
on  the  taking  of  Perth  and  the  flight  of  the 
Pretender ! 


THE    BATTLE    OF   AZIHCOUnT, 

In  connection  with  St  Crispin's  Day  occnrs  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  events  of  Eugliah  history — the 
celebrated  battle  of  Aziucourt,  gained,  like  those  of 
Crecy  and  Poitiere,  under  on  immense  dis[>arity  in 
point  of  numbers  on  the  side  of  the  victors,  and 
also  under  the  moat  disadvantageous  circtuuatauces 
from  the  elTect  of  fatigue  and  privations.  The 
chivalrous  Henry  V.,  after  proclaiminK  wliat  can 
only  be  designated  a  most  unjustifiable  war  with 
France,  had  embarked  on  an  expedition  for  iu 
conquest  at  Southampton,  in  August  1415,  and 
Landed  near  Harllcur,  which  ho  invested  kad 
captured  after  a  siege  of  thirty-six  days.  So  great, 
however,  was  the  loss  sustained  by  the  English 
army,  owing  to  a  terrible  dysentery  which  had  broken 
out  in  the  camp,  that  tho  project  of  re-embarking 
for  England  was  seriously  debberat«d  in  a  council 
of  war.  The  idea  was  indignantly  rejected  by 
Henry,  who  declared  that  he  must  first  tee  a  little 
more  of '  this  good  land  of  France.'  With  a  greatlr 
reduced  army,  he  accordingly  commenced  a  march 
through  Normandy  and  Picardy  to  Calais;  and 
after  surmounting  numerous  difficulties,  was  engaged 
on  26th  October,  near  the  village  of  Azincourt  or 
Aginconrt,  by  D'Albret,  the  Constable  of  France, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  which  outnumbered  that  of 
the  English  monarch  in  the  proportion  of  at  least 
six  to  one.  In  immediate  prospect  of  the  conflict, 
and  in  reference  to  the  day  on  which  it  was  to  ha 
fought,  Shakspeare  repre.scnts  Henry  delivering 
himself  as  follows : 

'  Tliifi  day  is  call'd  thu  ii^Mt  of  Crispian  : 
]{e  that  outlives  this  ilay,  and  cuoics  safe  home, 
Will  stand  a  tip-toe  when  this  day  is  nam'd. 
And  roiue  him  at  the  name  of  Cnapian. 
He  that  shall  live  tbb  Jay,  .iinl  see  old  age, 
Will  ycirlv  on  the  vi^il  fi-nst  liia  ueighbuiirs, 
And  8.iy,  I'o-morrow  u  Saint  Crispiau  : 
Then  will  bo  atrip  his  sleeve  and  shew  bis  tcan, 
And  say,  These  woimda  I  had  on  Criapiou'i  day. 
Old  men  forget ;  yet  nil  shall  bo  foi^t. 
But  he  'II  remember,  with  odTontagca, 
What  feats  he  <hd  tbat  day  :  then  shall  oar  nunsa 
Familiar  in  their  mouths  as  household  worda— 
Horry  the  kin^,  Bcilford  and  Exetor, 
Wanvick  and  Talbot,  Salisbury  and  Glostcr — 
Be  in  their  flowing  cui*  freshly  rcmembcr'd  ; 
This  story  shall  the  good  man  tcvb  his  xm ; 
And  Crispin  Criapian  shnll  neVr  go  l>y. 
From  this  day  to  the  eniliug  of  the  world, 
But  we  in  it  shall  Ijo  rempmbercd  — 
Wo  few.  we  happy  few,  wo  Twind  of  brothers ; 
For  be  today  that  sheds  his  Mood  with  mo 
Shall  Iw  my  brother  ;  be  ha  ne'er  so  vile, 
This  day  shall  oentle  his  oonditioo : 
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And  gentlemen  in  England,  now  a-bed. 
Shall  think  themselves  accora'd  they  were  not  here ; 
And  hold  their  manhoods  cheap  whiles  any  speaks 
That  fought  with  us  upon  St  Crispin's  day.' 

As  in  the  two  previous  great  Ixittles  between  the 
English  and  French,  the  success  of  the  former  was 
mainly  owing  to  their  bowmen,  whose  arrows  threw 
the  French  cavalry  into  confusion,  and  who  them- 
selves aftprwarda  broke  into  the  enemy's  rankii,  and 
did  terrible  execution  with  their  hat<;hcl8  and  bill- 
hooks. The  chivalry  of  France  was  fearfully  thinned , 
upwards  of  7000  knights  and  gentlemen,  and  ISU 
great  lords  perishing  on  the  field,  whilst  the  loss  of 
the  English  did  not  exceed  1600  men.  An  immense 
amount  of  plunder  was  obtained  by  the  victors, 
the  weakness  of  whose  army,  however,  preventeci 
them  from  improving  their  advantages,  and  they 
accordingly  continued  their  march  to  Calais.  From 
this  Henry  embarked  for  England,  landed  at  Dover, 
and  marching  in  triumph  from  thence  to  London, 
entered  that  city  mth  a  long  array  of  captives,  and 
a  pageant  of  imposinq  splendour  such  as  had  been 
wnofly  unpreceaentcJ  iu  the  case  of  any  previous 
English  monarch. 

PUNCH   AND   PUNCH-BOWLS. 

On  the  25th  October  1694,  Admiral  Edward 
Russell,  then  commanding  the  Mediterranean  fleet, 
gave  a  gnmd  entertainment  at  Alicant  The  tables 
were  laid  under  the  shade  of  omnge-trees,  in  four 
garden-walks  meeting  iu  a  common  centre,  at  a 
marble  fountain,  which  last,  for  the  occasion, 
was  converted  into  a  Titanic  punch-bowl.  Four 
hogsheads  of  brandy,  one  jiipe  of  Malaga  wine, 
twenty  gallons  of  lime-juice,  twenty-five  hundred 
lemons,  thirteen  hundredweight  of  fine  white 
sugar,  five  pounds'  weight  of  grated  nutmegs,  three 
hundred  toasted  biscuits,  and  eight  hogsheads  of 
water,  formed  the  ingredients  of  this  monster- 
brcwage.  An  elegant  canopy  placed  over  the  potent 
liquor,  prevented  waste  by  evaporation,  or  dilution 
by  rain  ;  while,  in  a  boat,  built  expresfily  for  the 
purpose,  a  ship-boy  rowed  round  the  fountain,  to 
assist  in  filling  cups  for  the  six  thousand  persona 
■who  partook  of  it. 

Punch  is  comjiaratively  a  modem  beverage,  and 
came  to  us  from  India,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  One  of  the  e.irlu'st  printed 
notices  of  it,  is  in  Flyer's  Travels,  published  ia 
1(572,  where  we  are  told  that  punch  is  an  encr\'at- 
ing  liquor,  drunk  on  the  Coromandel  Coast,  and 
deriving  its  name  from  the  Industoni  wonl  pauwJi, 
signifying  five  ;  the  number  of  ingredients  required 
to  form  the  mixture.  Sjulors  brought  the  novel 
compound  from  the  east,  and  for  some  time  it  seems 
to  have  been  drunk  by  them  alone.  On  the  first 
day  that  Henry  Teonge  joined  the  ship  Auruilarta, 
as  naval  chaplain,  in  167fi,  he  drank  ]Xkrt  of  three 
bowls  of  punch,  a  liquor  very  strange  to  him  ;  and 
we  are  not  surprised,  when  he  further  naively 
informs  us,  that  he  had  considerable  difficulty  in 
finding  his  pillow  when  he  attempted  to  go  to  bci 
However  great  a  stranger  punch  was  then  to  him, 
they  soon  became  intimately  ac4]uainted,  for  it 
appears  from  his  omnsing  Diary,  that  naval  officers, 
in  those  days,  were  ready  to  mix  and  quaff  capacious 
bowls  of  jpunch  on  the  slightest  provocation. 

The  Indian  potatiiin,  making  its  way  from  sea 
to  land,  met  eveiywhere  with  a  most  welcome 
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reception.  In  1C80,  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Cap- 
tain Ratcliff  a  doggrel  poem,  entitled  Baedumalui 
CaUilia,  which  had  an  immense  popularity,  though 
now  almost  utterly  forgotten.  In  this  effusion, 
Jupiter  is  represented  with  the  minor  deities  on 
Mount  Olympus,  hearing  for  the  first  time  of  the 
novel  beverage  just  invented  on  earth,  and  deter- 
mined to  try  it.  Acconliugly,  all  unite  to  compound 
a  jovial  bowl  of  punch. 

'  .\pollo  despatched  away  one  of  his  l.isses, 
Who  filled  up  a  pitcher  from  th'  well  of  Parnassus. 
To  poets  new  born,  this  water  ia  brought ; 
And  this  they  suck  in  for  their  morning's  draught. 

Juno  for  lemonB  sent  into  her  closet. 
Which,  when  she  was  sick,  she  infused  into  posset : 
For  goddesses  may  be  as  qualmish  oa  gipsies  ; 
The  Sim  and  the  moon  wc  tind  have  eclipses  ; 
These  lemons  were  called  the  Hesperian  fruit, 
When  vigilant  dragon  was  sent  to  look  to 't 
Three  dozen  of  these  were  squeezed  into  water ; 
The  rest  of  th'  ingredients  in  order  came  after. 

Venus,  the  admirer  of  things  that  arc  sweet, 
Without  hiT  infusion  there  had  been  no  treat, 
Commanded  her  sugar-loaves,  white  as  her  dove*, 
•Supported  to  the  table  by  a  brace  of  young  loves. 
So  wonderful  curious  these  deities  were. 
The  sugar  they  strained  through  a  sieve  of  thin  air. 

Bacchus  gave  notice  by  dangling  a  bunch. 
That  without  his  assistance  there  could  be  no  punch, 
What  was  meant  by  his  sign  was  very  wcU  known, 
For  they  threw  in  a  gallon  of  trusty  Langoon. 

Mora,  a  blunt  god,  though  chief  of  the  briskon. 
Was  seated  at  table  still  twirling  his  whiskers  ; 
Quoth  he,  "  Fellow-gods  and  celestial  gallants, 
I  'd  not  give  a  fig  for  your  punch  without  Nautz ; 
Therefore,  Iwy  GanjTDcdc.  I  do  command  ye 
To  put  iu  at  least  two  gallons  of  brandy." 

Saturn,  of  all  the  gods,  was  the  oldest. 
And  wc  may  imagine  his  stomach  was  coldest, 
r>id  out  of  liis  poucli  three  nutmegs  produce. 
Which,  when  they  were  grated,  were  put  to  the  juice. 

Neptune  this  ocean  of  liquor  did  crown. 
With  a  hard  sea-biscuit  well  bakeil  in  the  sun. 
This  bowl  being  finished,  a  health  was  began. 
Quoth  Jove,  "  Let  it  be  to  our  creature  called  Man  ; 
'Tis  to  him  aluoe  these  pleasures  we  owe. 
For  heaven  was  never  true  heaven  till  now." 
!^ince  the  gods  and  poor  mortals  thus  do  agree, 
Here 's  a  health  unto  Charles  his  Majesty.' 

The  toa-sted  biscuit,  though  long  since  disused 
us  on  ingredient  of  punch,  formed,  from  a  very 
early  period,  a  favourite  addition  to  many  old 
Enijlisn  drinks.  Rochester,  when  instructing 
VuImu  how  to  contrive  him  a  drinking-cnp,  says : 

'  Make  it  so  large,  that  filled  with  sack 

Up  to  the  swelling  brim, 
V.^9t  toasts,  on  the  dsUcious  lake, 
Like  ships  at  sea  may  swim.' 

It  was  from  tlus  use  of  toasted  bread  or  biscoit, 
that  we  acquired  the  word  toast  as  applied,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  a  beautiful  woman,  whose  health 
is  often  drunk  ;  and,  latterly,  to  the  act  of  drinking 
the  health  of  any  person,  or  to  any  idea  ox  senti- 
ment, as  it  is  termed. 

The  following  anecdote,  from  the  Toiler,  tells  ni 
how  a  piece  of  toasted  bread,  in  a  prepared  drinl:, 
became  ideally  connected  with  a  lovely  woman. 
It  must  be  premised  that,  at  one  tim%  it  wm  the 
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fusbion  for  ladies,  nt  tired  in  clpjjant  dresses  laude 
for  the  purpose,  to  bathe  publicly  in  the  baths  of 
the  city  of  Bath.  '  It  happened,  on  a  public  day, 
B  celebrated  beauty  was  in  Ihe  Crosa-bath,  and  one 
of  the  crowd  of  her  admirorg  took  a  glais  of  the 
■water  in  which  the  fair  one  stood,  ana  drank  her 
health  to  the  company.  There  was  in  the  place  a 
gny  fellow,  half-fuddlcJ,  who  offered  to  jnuip  in, 
and  Bwore  though  he  liked  not  the  liquor,  he 
would  have  the  toast  He  was  opposed  in  this 
resolution  ;  yet  this  whim  gave  foundation  to  the 
jirosfnt  honour  which  is  done  to  the  l.idy  we 
mention  in  our  liquor,  who  has  ever  since  been 
called  a  toast.' 

Tlie  five  ingredients — gpirit,  water,  sugar,  lemon, 
and  spice — from  which  punch  derived  it«  name, 
were  in  time  reduced  to  four : 

'  Whene'er  n  bowl  of  punch  we  make 
Four  striking  opitositos  we  take — 
The  strong,  the  weak,  the  sour,  the  sweet. 
Together  mixed  most  kindly  meet 
And  when  they  happily  unite. 
The  bowl  is  pregnant  ^vith  delight' 

Or,  as  another  minor  poet  thus  describes  the 
'materials :' 

'  Whilst  I  sat  pensive  in  my  elbow-chair. 
Four  nymphs  apiiearcd,  O  how  divinely  fair : 
Unda  came  first,  in  water-coIoutB  gay  ; 
Brand\'Bia  next,  as  bright  as  Phoebus'  ray. 
In  a  straw  gown,  then  came  Limonia  keen. 
And  Saccharissa  sweet,  was  near  her  seen ; 
They,  to  divert  my  melancholy  strain. 
Me,  all  at  once  agreed  to  entertain  ; 
.Vnd,  to  relieve  my  grief-oppressed  suiJ, 
To  mix  their  differeut  quotas  in  a  Iwiwl. 
First  Unda  added  to  the  bowl  her  share. 
Water,  as  crystal  clear,  her  hand  as  fair : 
Brandysia,  next  her  spirit  did  impart 
To  give  a  warmth  and  fillip  to  the  heart ; 
Nor  did  Limonia  make  the  drink  too  keen. 
For  Saccharissa  sweetly  stcpp'd  between. 
Whilst  fairest  Unda  pours  the  limpid  stream. 
And  brisk  Brandysia  warms  the  viul  frame ; 
Whilst  Saccharissa  and  Limonia  meet 
To  form  that  grateful  contrast  famed  sour-sweet. 
And  all  together  make  the  bowl  complete  ; 
I  '11  dnnk  ;  no  longer  anxious  of  my  fate, 
Nor  envy  the  poor  rich,  nor  little  great' 

During  the  whole  of  the  last  century,  punch 
ruled  with  sovereign  sway.  Besides  its  peculiar 
attractions,  it  had  a  kind  of  political  prestige,  as 
being  the  favourite  beverage  of^the  dominant  Whig 
jiarty  ;  the  Tories,  at  first,  regarding  it  with  pre- 
judicial eyes  as  a  foreign  intt!rloi)er  coming  in 
about  the  some  time  as  an  alien  usurper.  The 
stalo'iraen,  generals,  and  admirals  of  King  WiUiani, 
whether  Dutch  or  English,  revelled  in  '  punch.' 
The  wits  and  essayists  of  Anne's  Augustan  age 
proiscd  it  as  the  choicest  of  liquors — need  we  speak 
of  Johns<jn,  Reynolds,  Oarriek,  Fox,  Sheridan,  as 
punch-ilriukers !  The  punch-bowl  was  an  indis- 
penwV>le  vessel  in  every  house  above  the  humblost 
class.  And  there  were  many  kindly  recollections 
connected  with  it,  it  being  very  freqnenllv  given 
as  a  jiroscnt  No  young  married  couple  ever 
thought  of  buying  a  punch-bowl ;  it  was  always 
presented  to  them  by  a  near  relative.  And  the 
complel*  change  in  the  feelings  of  society,  as 
mpccts   drink  ing-nsoges,    is   prominently  sLewn 


by  the  iiict,  that  a  punch-bowl  was  in  the  last 
ccnturj-  considered  to  be  a  very  suitable  present 
from  a  merchant  or  banker  to  a  trusty  clerk  or 
book-kecjK;r,  or  from  a  ship-owner  to  a  sea-captain. 
Bowls  were  moiie  and  painted  with  inscriptions 
and  devices  for  testimonial  purposes ;  the  first 
successful  wlioling-voyago  from  Liverpool  ia 
commemorated  by  a  pvinch-bowl,  givpn  by  the 
merchants  to  the  fortunate  captain.  I'lus  bowl,  on 
which  the  ship  Ls  depicted  in  full  soil,  is  now  in 
the  collection  of  Mr  Joseph  Mayer,  the  eminent 
archaeologist 

There  is  no  error  in  saying,  that  the  punch-bowl 
was  frequently  one  of  the  most  cherished  of 
household  effects.  In  dissenters'  families,  from 
its  being  used  as  a  baptismal-font,  it  acquired  a 
kind  of  semi-sacred  character ;  and  the  head  of  a 
household  naturally  felt  a  solemn,  benignant  pride 
in  dispensinr;  hospitality  from  the  vessel  in  which 
his  father,  himself,  and  his  children  had  been 
christened.  Nor  did  the  high-churchman  less 
esteem  the  bowl.  Punch,  as  the  clergy  admitted, 
was  a  thoroughly  orthoflox  liquor ;  for  though 
excess  in  wine  was  reprobated  by  the  Scriptiires, 
there  was  not,  from  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  to 
the  lost  in  Revelation,  one  word  said  against 
punch ! 

Songs,  innumerable,  proclaimed  the  virtues  of 

Eunch,  and  extolled  it  as  a  panacea  for  all  diseases, 
•r  Short,  a  physician  of  great  ability  and  repute, 
writing  in  1750,  says  that  'punch  is  an  arlmirablo 
lifjuor — the  best  liquor  in  the  world — the  universe 
cannot  afford  a  better  liquor  for  students.'  But 
doctors  differ,  and  Dr  Cheyne,  with  much  better 
judgment,  .Tiserted  that  there  was  not  one  salu- 
tary ingredient  in  it,  except  the  water.  Alluding  to 
its  Indum  origin,  he  termed  it  a '  heathenish  liquor,' 
and  stigmatised  it  as  being  '  nearest  aisenic,  in  its 
deleterious  and  poisonous  qualities.'  It  was,  no 
doubt,  the  unhealthy  qualities  of  punch,  the  hor- 
rible headaches  it  intlicted,  that  drove  it  completely 
out  of  use.  Besides,  it  was  a  terror  to  tidy 
housewives;  'the  nastiest,  sloppiest  sluster,'  as 
an  old  lody  once  told  the  writer,  ever  placed  on 
a  dining-room  table.  For  a  continual  filling  of 
glasses  from  flowing  bowls,  with  continually 
increasing  un.steadiness  of  hands,  soon  made  a 
swimming  table  and  a  drenched  carpet  Punch- 
stains,  too,  were  in  some  materials  ineradicable 
—  in  black  cloth  particularly  so,  leaving  small 
holes,  as  if  the  clota  had  been  burned  by  a  strong 
acid. 

In  Scotland,  the  jolly  topers  of  its  western 
metropolis,  the  city  of  Glasgow,  long  enjoyed  on 
undisputed  pre-enunence  in  the  manufacture  of 
punch.  The  leuiling  ingrcilicnts,  mm  and  lemons, 
were  compounded  with  sugar  ond  cold  water,  after 
a  peculijirly  artistic  fashion,  wliich  was  supposed 
to  lie  only  known  to  the  initiated.  Thw  far- 
famed  liquor  came  into  disrepute,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  visitttion  of  the  cholera  to  Scotland,  alxiut 
1833.  Being  proscribed  by  the  raediad  faculty,  it 
lost  its  hold  on  public  favour,  a  jxisitiun  whicu  it 
hus  never  since  regained.  Advanced  ideas  on  the 
niU'Stion  of  temperance  have,  doubtless,  also  had 
their  influence  in  rendering  olisolete,  in  a  great 
measure,  this  beverage,  regarding  which  some 
jovial  spirits  of  the  old  school,  reverting  sorrow- 
fully to  their  youthful  days,  will  inlorm  you 
that  gout  has  considerably  incieued  in  tlie  west 
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tince  the  abandonmeiit  of  punch  for  claret  and 
champagne. 

As  may  readily  be  nippoced,  many  of  the  old 
tavern-signa  diipla^^  a  pimch-bowL  AddLson,  in 
the  Spectator,  notices  a  sim  near  Chaxing  Cross, 
represeutinK  a  punch-bowl  curiouely  garnished, 
with  a  couple  of  angeU  hovering  oTer,  and  squeez- 
ing lemons  into  it.  The  most  popular  tavern  of 
the  last  oentiuy  that  exhibited  a  punch-bowl  on 
its  sign,  was  the  '  Spiller's  llead,'  in  Clare  Iklarket 
SplUer  was  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest ;  he  started  in 
life  OS  a  landscape  painter,  but  taking  to  the  Btag& 
became  a  very  popular  actor,  and  was  the  original 
'Mat  of  the  Mint' 
in  the  Beggar^ 
Optra.  Akerby, 
his  biographer,  on 
oitist  also,  savs 
that  Spiller,  in  tbe 
diameter  of  Mat, 
'  outdid  his  usual 
outdoings  to  such  a 
degrecL  that  when- 
ever lie  sung,  he 
executed  hia  part 
with  BO  truly  Bwe«t 
and  harmonious  a 
tone,  and  in  so 
judicious  and  ra- 
vistiiiij;  a  manner, 
that  llie  auditnce 
could  not  avoid 
putting  his  modecty 
to  the  blush  by 
repeated  clamours 
of  encore.'  The 
hlitoiy  of  the  sign 
is  cunous.  Spiller, 
aa  may  be  learned 
from  one  of  liis 
benefit-tickets,  en- 
graved by  Hogarth, 
was  not  unac- 
quitinted  with  the 
inside  of  a  debtor's 

£rison.  During  his 
kst  confinement,  he  so  charmed  one  of  the  turn- 
keys with  his  wit,  that  thu  man,  on  Spiller's 
liburatioQ,  resigned  office,  and  took  a  tavern,  so 
that  he  might  oftcner  enjoy  Uie  laughter-provok- 
ing comedian's  company.  As  many  notabilities 
flocked  to  the  house  for  the  some  purpose,  the 
original  sign  was  considered  scarcely  suitable ; 
and  so,  as  Akerby  informs  us,  '  by  the  con- 
current desire  of  an  elegant  company,  who 
were  assembled  there  over  a  bowl  of  arrack- 
puuch  one  evening,  and  by  the  generous  ofl:er 
of  Mr  Laguerrc,  wuo  was  one  of  the  company, 
and  oa  excellent  a  master  in  the  science  of 
pointing  as  music,  the  sign  was  changed  from 
the  '  Bull  and  Butcher '  to  '  SpUWs  Head,' 
and  painted  by  the  said  Mr  Laguerre  gratis, 
in  n  manner  and  vrith  a  pencil  that  equals  the 
proudest  performances  of  those  who  have  acquired 
the  great**!  wealth  and  reputation  in  the  art  of 
painting.' 

The  accompanying  illustiation,  representing 
Spiller  with  a  punch-bowl  before  him,  is  taken 
frfjm  an  engraved  copy  of  tlie  sign  in  question. 
But    ore    Uus    could    be    painted   and   set    up, 
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Spiller,  struck  down  by  apoplexy  on  the  stagey 
bod  fallen  a  victim  to  the  pernicious  bowL  And 
so  the  following  lines  were  painted  beneath  the 
figure: 

'  View  here  the  wag,  who  did  his  mirth  impart» 
With  pleasing  humour,  and  diverting  art. 
A  cheerfnl  bowl  in  which  he  took  delight. 
To  raise  his  mirth,  and  pass  a  winter's  night. 
Jovial  and  merry  did  he  end  his  days, 
In  comic  scenes  and  entertaining  plays.' 


The  'Spiller's    Head'   was 


X  PDSCB-B0W1.  UOM  :  TUS  '  sfillxb's  hxao.' 


a  fiivouxite  faaimt 
of  the  wits  anil 
artists  of  the  Hog- 
orthion  era.  At  a 
later  period,  when 
Clare  Market  was 
voted  low,  and 
'Chi  Slaughters' 
became  the  artists' 
house  of  resort, 
they  were  waited 
on  there  by  a 
witty  waiter,  whom 
they  named  Suck, 
from  his  habit  of 
slily  drinking  out 
of  the  bowls  of 
punch,  03  he 
carrie<i  them  ni>- 
stairs  to  the 
company.  This 
practice,  howet-er 
disgusting  it  wotild 
be  consiffcred  now. 
was  then  looked 
upon  aa  a  mere 
tnQing  indiscre- 
tion, and  forgiven 
in  consideration  ot 
the  wtuter's  wit 
and  birth,  he 
being,  accoiding 
to  nis  own  ac- 
count, an  illegiti- 
mate son  of  the  renowned  SpiUer. 


THB   CHURCH    BUILT    BY   THE   PRESIDENT  OF 
THE   MEDJIESHAM    CLUa 

On  the  25th  of  October  1761,  the  six  musical 
bells  of  West  Wycombe  chime<l  their  first  merry 
peal,  to  announce  the  completion  of  the  tower 
which  forms  port  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
churches  in  the  kingdom.  The  old  church  woa 
cutirely  demolished,  with  the  exception  of  a  portion 
of  the  tower  and  chancel,  which  were  again  united 
by  the  new  nave,  and  made  to  suit  its  peculiar  and 
original  design.  The  only  door  into  it  is  through 
the  tower  at  the  west  end  ;  and  such  is  the  effect  of 
its  general  appcamnce,  that  if  a  stranger  wera 
brought  into  it  olindfolded  through  the  grave-yard, 
he  could  scarcely  believe  himself  in  a  place  of 
Christian  worship.  It  is  a  large  oblong  room,  sixty 
feet  in  length,  and  forty  in  width  ;  the  ceiling  is 
flat,  and  painted  in  mosaic  pattern,  with  a  festooned 
border  on  the  side-walls,  where  they  join  the  ceil- 
ing. The  windows,  which  ore  large  and  numerous 
are  the  common  sashes  of  the  pmod,  each  with  a 
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wiuilow-acat,  that  oppns,  bo  ns  U>  fonn  a  cupboard  ; 
the  floor  ia  paved  with  black  and  white  marble  in 
lozenges;  the  seata  are  mere  movable  benches; 
the  pulpit  and  reading-desk,  which  stand  re- 
epectively  on  each  side  tif  the  cutmnce  to  the 
diancel,  are  mahogany  arm-chairs,  with  a  book- 
stand in  front    Each  stands  on  a  low  chest  of 


drawers  are  pulled  out  to  form  steps  for  the  minister 
to  enter.  The  clerk's  desk  is  somewhat  similar, 
but  stands  at  a  distance  down  the  nave.  The  font, 
placed  in  the  centre,  is  of  marble  ;  it  is  about  the 
size,  and  has  the  appetirance  of  a  small  wash-hand 
basin  ;  four  doves  arc  placed  round  the  verge  of 
the  font ;  and  it  rests  on  a  slender  pilkr,  round 


drawers,  and  when  required  for  divine  service,  the    wbich  a  scrpont  is  entwined,  as  if  pursuing  the 
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doves.  It  is  said  that  the  nave  was  thus  con- 
•tmcted,  that  it  might  be  used  for  convivial  and 
other  secular  meetings,  the  window-seats  being 
wine-bins,  and  cupboanls  for  domestic  utensils. 

'  Ah  !  well-a-<iny ! — but  this  se<Mns  wondroiu  strange ! 
Is  tliii  a  mart  where  gosaips  sell  and  buy  ? 
A  room  for  lectures,  or  a  stock  cxchnngo ! 
la  that,  which  seems  a  ]ial|iit  to  the  eye, 
A  desk,  where  auctioneers  their  labours  ply !' 

MODLTKIE. 

The  chancel,  which  is  very  small,  can  scarcely 
be  seen  from  the  nave,  for  the  entrance  is  so 
blocked  up  on  both  rides  by  the  manorial-pews,  or 
mthcr  galleries,  that  the  passase  between  is  exceed- 
ingly narrow.  When  entered,  it  has  a  rich  and 
gorgeous  appearance.  The  ceiling  is  brilliantly 
painted  with  a  reijrescntation  of  the  Last  Supper ; 
the  windows  are  filled  with  sUiined  class  ;  the  altar- 
rails  are  of  niassivn  oak,  elnlxirately  carved  ;  the 
comnmnion-table  inlaid  with  mosaic-work ;  and 
the  floor  p.-ivod  with  line  ptdished  marble.  Yet 
the  whole  has  a  secular  appearance. 

The  tower,  which  has  large  unsightly  windows, 
{j  tniiii,,miie(i  by  a  low  spire,  on  which  is  placed  a 

I  I  biJl  forming  a  room,  with  a  seat  round 

II  il  hold  twelve  ]>en>un8.  But  as  it  is 
entered  I'V  n  ladder  out,<!ide  the  spire,  few  j)crsons 
hare  the  ucnr»  t«  moke  themselves  acquainted 


with  its  interior.  On  the  north  wall,  outside  the 
church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St  Lawrence,  there  is 
a  representation  of  him  sufferingmortvrdom  on  a 
gridiron,  with  this  inscription :  '  Tliougli  I  give  my 
body  to  be  burned,  and  have  not  charity,  it  pri>- 
fitetn  me  nothing.'  And  on  the  south  aide,  there  i^ 
a  sun-dial,  with  this  test :  '  Keep  thy  tongiie  from 
cvil-itpeakiuf',  lying,  and  slandering.'  Near  the 
ea*t  end  of  the  church  is  erected  a  large  hexagonal 
mausoleum,  without  a  roof.  This  singular  build- 
ing contains  niches  and  recesses  for  sepulchral 
urns  and  monuments,  and  stands,  together  with  the 
church,  on  a  very  high  hill  apart  from  the  village. 
When  seen  at  a  distance,  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  odd  appearance  which  the  whole  pile 

Sreiients — the  ball  above  the  tower  looking  as  if 
ying  in  the  air. 
These  remarkable  structures  were  built  by  the 
gay  and  eccentric  Sir  Francis  Doshwood,  about  the 
time  he  became  Lord  lo  Dcspencer.  He  was  the 
originator  and  president  of  tliu  notorioils  Mcdmcn- 
ham  Club,  or  Monks  of  St  Francis,  as  they  named 
themselves,  assuming  the  garb,  but  not  the  aust^r- 
itiee,  of  that  order.  About  hiilf-way  down  the  hill 
is  an  excavation,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and 
running  under  the  chun:li,  which  is  aUo  said  to 
have  been  his  lordship's  work,  but  more  probably 
ho  only  adapted  it  to  his  fancy.  Il  in  tntcrr<l 
by  a  massive  door,  formed  in  an  artificial  ruin,  and 
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consistii  of  a  series  of  lofty  caves,  connected  by  a  pas- 
sage, which  is  in  some  places  divided  into  two  or 
three  parts  by  huge  pillani  of  chalk,  left  to  support 
the  roof.  Near  the  midiUe  of  the  excavation,  there 
is  a  email  pool,  which  is  now  crosfxid  by  stepping- 
stones,  but  formerly,  it  is  said,  it  could  only  bie 
Jiassed  in  a  boat  The  excavation  terminates  in  a 
arge,  lofty,  circular  cavern,  with  a  vaulted  roof, 
in  which  ia  a  hook  for  suspending  a  lamp  or 
chandelier.  Here,  according  to  local  tradition,  the 
Medmenham  Club  occasionally  held  its  meetingB. 
And  certainly,  if  its  president  wished  to  be  ncjir 
his  home,  this  spot  would  be  convenient,  being 
only  half  a  mile  distant.  So  also,  if  the  club 
desired  special  secrecy,  no  place  could  be  more 
suitable,  seeing  that  when  the  door  at  the  oiil  ranee 
was  barretl  from  wthin,  and  the  pool,  which  the 
monks  called  the  Styx,  was  crossed  in  tlieir  boat, 
their  doings  in  this  cavern  would  be  as  secure  from 
interruption  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  if  they 
were  actually  being  enacted  in  the  infernal  regions 
themselves.  But  it  is  probable,  notwitliEtandiiig  all 
that  has  been  said  on  the  subject,  that  nothing  was 
really  practised  either  here,  or  at  Medmenham,  their 
usual  place  of  meeting,  more  profane  or  immoral 
than  what  was  openly  practised  in  most  of  the 
convivial  societies  of  that  period.  This  was  strenvi- 
oiisly  maintained  in  his  old  age  by  the  last  surviv- 
ing member  of  the  society.  Ancl  doubtless  it  was 
only  the  mystery  and  eccentricities  with  which 
Ihcy  chose  to  invest  their  proceedings,  that  gave 
rise  to  so  many  foolish  tales  and  conjectures 
respecting  their  doings.  As  to  the  assertions  and 
insmuations  against  them  by  the  author  of  Clinjml, 
they  are  unworthy  of  credit,  since  his  description 
of  their  place  of  meeting  shews  that  he  had  no 
personal  Knowledge  of  the  subject.  Mecbnenlinm 
Abbey  is  not,  as  he  states,  in  an  island,  but  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames  ; 
and  the  room  in  which  the  club  met  remains  just 
as  described  by  Langley  in  1707,  and  is  now  f'ri.'- 
quently  used  by  picnic-parties.  The  rest  of  thu 
building,  though  occupied  by  cottagers,  has  been 
80  slightly  altered  externally,  that  the  whole  has 
realised  the  appearance  pre<licted  by  Langh'V 
seventy  years  ago,  The  additional  ruined  tower, 
cloister,  and  other  corres]ionding  parts,  as  he  sayK, 
were  mode  with  so  much  taste  and  propriety,  that, 
now  they  have  become  clothed  with  ivy  and  mosses, 
they  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  ancient 
remains  ;  and  the  whole  building  has  now  as5ume<i 
such  a  natural  and  picturesque  appearance,  thnt 
more  than  one  eminent  nrtift  has  chosen  it  for  the 
subject  of  his  pencil,  probably  reganling  the  whole 
as  Uio  interesting  remains  of  on  ancient  monastery. 
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St  Erarislns,  pope  and  martyr,  112.  Saints  Lueinn 
and  Marcian,  mortyn,  250. 

Born. — Clmrles  Pmnvoii  Dupuis,  SBtroDonier,  1742, 
Trit-Chattau,  near  Chanmont  ;  George  James  Danlon, 
TBVoliilionai7  leader,  1759,  Arcit-tur-Avlie. 

/^iVft— Abulfeda,  Mnbunmedao  hiBtorion,  1331,  .57/14  ,■ 
Samuel   Puffendorf,  di»tingBishcd  jurist,  lC(t4,    lirrlin  ; 
Sir  Godfrey  Knellcr,  portrait-painter,  1723;   Dr  I'bilip 
Doddridge,  eminent  divme  and  author,  1751,  Liilxm. 
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DANTON. 

Danton,  more  than  any  man  whom  the  French 
Revolution  threw  to  the  surface,  realises  the  popular 
idea  of  a  revolutionist.  In  person  he  \niB  almost 
gigantic — tall  and  muscular.  His  head  was  loige, 
and  covered  with  stiff  black  hair,  and  his  evcbrows 
bushy.  His  features  were  bold  and  irregular,  and 
were  by  some  called  ugly  ;  but  when  lit  up  by  the 
tire  of  his  intellect,  their  coarseness  diisappeared  in 
harmony.  His  voice  was  powerful — in  the  out- 
bursts of  his  oratory,  terrible — and  was  likened 
to  thunder  and  a  lion's  roar.  Courage,  audacity, 
and  power  were  manifest  in  his  bearing,  and  his 
career  did  not  belie  his  appearance. 

He  was  bom  in  1759  at  Arcis-sur-Aubc,  of  well- 
to-do  farming-people,  and  was  educated  for  a 
lawyer.  He  went  to  Paris  to  finish  bis  stndi^ 
and  there  commenced  practice  as  a  barrister.  He 
sought  the  acquaintance  of  Mirabeau,  Camille 
Desnunrlins,  Robespierre,  ALirat,  and  others,  notable 
for  their  devotion  to  revolutionary  ideas.  He  lived 
economically,  and  spent  his  days  in  the  assembly 
and  his  nights  at  the  clubs.  He  ventured  to  speak, 
and  the  discerning  were  not  slow  to  perceive  that 
in  the  orator  a  great  power  had  arisen.  Dontou 
attached  liimsclf  to  the  Girondists,  and,  says 
Lamartinc,  '  Madame  Roland  flattered  him,  but 
'with  fear  and  repugnance,  as  a  woman  would  pat  a 
Hon.' 

Daily  he  grew  in  popularity,  and  with  Marat  led 
the  formidable  club  of  Cordeliers.  The  court 
sought  his  influence  by  bribes,  and  in  the  pride  of 
hia  strength  he  exclaimed  :  '  I  shall  sove  the  kii^ 
or  kill  him  !'  Tlie  revolution,  however,  was  greater 
than  Dantim.  He  who  would  live  in  it  was  forced 
to  run  with  it  or  be  trampled  in  its  path.  After 
the  flight  of  Louis  to  Varennes,  ho  advocated  his 
dethronement,  and  declared  in  the  assembly  that 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  throne  vacant,  would 
bo  tlie  signal  for  general  insurrection.  When  Pruiaia, 
in  1792,  invaded  France  in  vindication  of  royalty, 
and  spread  terror  on  every  side,  Danton,  bv  his 
brave  word?,  gave  courage  to  the  nation.  '  Legis- 
lators ! '  said  he,  '  it  is  not  the  alarm-cannon  that 
you  heor :  it  is  the  pai-dt-charye  osainst  our 
enemie-s.  To  conquer  them,  to  hurl  them  bock, 
what  do  we  require  J  II  noiu  faut  de  taudace,  tt 
encore  de  Caudace,  et  toujoun  de  taiidace  :  To  daie, 
and  again  to  dare,  and  without  end  to  dare  I'  In  a 
fi;w  weeks,  fourteen  republican  armies  were  in  the 
lii'Id,  repelling  the  allied  forces  with  a  vigour  and 
success  which  set  Europe  aghast.  For  the  king's 
death  Danton  voted,  but,  like  the  Abbi5  Sieyes, 
assigned  no  reoson.  In  his  defiant  style,  he  said : 
'The  coalesced  kings  threaten  us;  we  hurl  at  their 
feet,  as  gage  of  battle,  the  head  of  a  king.' 

Under  the  Revolution,  Danton  was  first  a  minis- 
ter of  justice,  and  then  president  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety — a  body  of  six  men,  who  were 
intnisted  with  absolute  executive  power,  and 
who  therefore  bear  the  infamy  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  In  the  course  of  events,  Robespierre  and 
Danton  came  face  to  face  as  rivals  for  the  leadership 
of  Paris,  and  in  Paris,  of  France.  Danton  waJi 
luxurious,  reckless,  generous,  and  frank  :  on  the 
other  hand,  Robespierre  was  ascetic,  coM,  severe, 
cautious,  and  uncompromising.  In  Robcspiprro'a 
presence,  Danton's  power  seemed  to  desert  itim,  as 
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if  he  were  a  bird  and  Robespierre  a  snake.  Feeling 
that  the  contest  was  unequal,  he  rciiguod  office, 
and,  with  his  young  wi/e,  retired  to  rural  privacy 
near  his  native  town  of  Arcis.  In  domestic  confi- 
dence, he  asserted  that  the  reason  of  his  retreat 
was  horror  at  the  approaching  fate  of  Marie 
Antoinette. 

Robespierre  was  of  far  too  suspicious  and  envious 
a  temper  to  allow  an  adversary  to  cscaiie  so  quietly. 
Danton  likewise  had  associates  who  keeidy  lelt  his 
absence  from  the  field  of  action.  He  was  rocjillfd 
from  Arcis  to  Paris.  He  met  Robespierre,  and  was 
accused  by  him  of  embezzling  the  public  money. 
Ho  retorte<i  by  calling  Robespierre  a  sanguinary 
tyrant.  This  dispute  fixed  his  doom.  Uis  wife 
and  friends  uiijed  him  to  fly.  'Whither  fly?' 
answered  he.  '  If  freed  France  cast  me  out,  there 
are  only  dungeons  for  me  elsewhere.  One  carries 
not  his  country  with  him  at  the  solo  of  his  shoe.' 
He  heapl  of  the  arrest  of  his  friends,  and  tliat 
his  own  warrant  was  made  out,  yet  he  would  not 
move,  saying :  '  Thcv  dare  not,  they  dare  not ! ' 
But  he  foj;got  that  heliail  Robespierre  the  merciless, 
the  inflexible,  to  deal  with.  He  was  denounced 
by  St  Just  OS  a  traitor,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
3l8t  ^farch  1794,  was  arrested.  Brought  up  for  trial 
on  the  2d  of  April,  he  was  aeked  by  Fouquier 
TinHUe  his  name  and  place  of  abode.  '  My  name,' 
Boid  he,  '  is  Danton  ;  a  name  tolerably  'well  known 
in  the  Revolution.  I  am  thirty-five  years  old. 
Jly  abode  will  soon  be  in  nothingness,  but  my 
nnmo  shall  live  in  the  pantheon  of  historj'.'  He 
defended  himself  with  wild  .and  scornful  words,  but 
was  silenced  on  the  ground  that  he  was  inciting 
the  people  to  revolt.  No  witnesses  were  called 
against  him,  and  liis  own  witnesses  were  refused  to 
be  heard.  As  a  mutter  of  course,  he  was  declared 
guilty. 

In  prison  he  affected  indifference.  *  They  think 
to  do  without  me,'  said  he;  'they  deceive  them- 
selves. I  WHS  the  statesman  of  Europe.  They  do 
not  suspect  the  void  which  this  head  leaves '  (press- 
ing his  cheeks  between  the  palms  of  his  large 
hands).  'As  to  me,  I  laugh  at  it.  I  have  enjoyed 
my   moments    of    existence   well  ;    I   have   made 

Jilenty  of  noise  upon  ejirth  ;  I  have  tasted  well  of 
ife — let  us  go  to  sleep ! '  In  the  cart  in  which  he 
was  t,tken  to  execution,  he  liad  thirteen  com- 
panions, and  among  them  Gimillc  Dcsmoulins,  the 
sprightliest  sjiirit  of  tlie  Revolution,  who  could 
not  Ixdieve  tlmt  he  would  be  allowed  to  die.  He 
wriggled  t*!  get  free  from  the  cords  which  bound 
him  until  his  clothes  came  off,  crying  at  the  same 
time  :  '  Generous  people  !  unmxppy  people  !  you 
arc  deceived,  you  are  undone,  your  best  friends 
ut<  sacrificed  !  Recognise  me  !  save  me  !  I  am 
Cumillu  Deiuioulins !  'Be  calm,  my  friend,' 
prayed  Danton  ;  'heed  not  that  vilo  rabble  !'  At 
the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  Danton  was  heard  to 
ejaculate:  'O  my  wife,  my  well-beloved,  I  shall 
never  we  thee  more  !' — then,  interrupting  himself — 
'  Danton,  no  weakness ! '  He  was  the  lost  to  suffer. 
His  last  words  were  to  Samson,  the  executioner : 
•You  will  shew  my  hood  to  the  people — it  is  well 
worth  shewing !'  As  it  fell,  Samson  caught  the 
head  from  the  basket,  and  carried  it  round  the 
•caffold  amidst  the  howls  of  the  people. 

Danton  died  on  the  5th  April  1794.  Robes- 
pirrre'i  triumph  was  brief;  hia  own  head  fell  on 
tbeSttthof  July. 


SIR   OODFREy    KN'ELLEn. 

Sir  Godfrey  Knellcr  was  the  favourite  painter  of 
portraits  in  I:.ngland,  from  Charles  II.'s  time  to  the 
reign  of  George  L 

He  was  bom  at  Lubeck  in  1648.  After  having 
been  some  time  a  painter,  he  came  to  England  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  his  travels.  When  here,  by 
a  aeries  of  accidents,  he  was  employetl  to  paint 
Charles  U.  and  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  and  gave 
such  satisfaction,  by  his  portraits  of  these  per- 
sonages, that  he  found  it  profitable  to  remain  in 
the  countrv. 

Horace  Walpole  maintains  that  Kneller,  had  he 
chosen  to  turn  his  attention  to  high  art,  would  have 
made  an  artist  of  the  first  class  :  as  it  was,  he  only 
painted  portraits,  and  soma  of  those  in  a  very 
mferior  manner.  The  reason  which  he  assigned 
for  his  choice  of  portrait-painting  above  other 
branches  of  art,  was  that  of  a  man  who  cared  more 
for  his  rank  on  this  earth  than  his  rank  in  the 
universe.  '  Painters  of  history,'  he  observed,  '  moke 
the  dead  live,  and  do  not  begin  to  live  themselves 
till  they  are  dead.  I  paint  the  living,  and  they 
make  me  live.' 

Certainly,  so  they  did.  Kneller  lived  in  magni- 
ficent style,  lost  £20,000  by  the  South-sea  affair, 
and  died  in  possession  of  £2000  a  year.  His 
accumulation  of  wealth  bears  witness  to  his  popu- 
larilv.  He  hod  the  honour  of  painting  ten  crowned 
heads.  These  were  Charles  11.,  James  II.  and  Ids 
queen,  William  ond  Mary,  Anne,  George  L,  Louis 
X.IV.,  Peter  the  Great,  and  the  Emperor  Charles 
VI.  Besides  these,  he  painted  many  other  illus- 
trious personages  ;  among  whom  were  Addison, 
Bishop  Burnet,  John  Locke,  Ladv  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu,  Pope,  Newton,  &c.  He  tNiinted  the 
beauties  of  Hampton  Court  for  King  William,  and 
likewise  perpetuated  on  canvas  the  members  of 
the  Kit-Cat  Club.  These  celebrated  jiortraits  of 
the  most  distinguished  Whiga  of  that  day  were 
painted  for  Jacob  Tonson,  the  secretary  of  the  club. 
Mr  Christopher  Cat,  pastry-cook,  of  King  Street, 
Westminster,  and  keeper  of  the  tavern  where  the 
club  met,  was  thus  immortalised. 

James  was  sitting  to  Kneller  at  the  very  minute 
that  the  news  reached  him  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  The  picture  was  for  Pepys,  who 
had  been  a  favourite  and  faithful  ser\-ant.  James 
told  the  painter  to  proceed  with  his  work,  that  his 
good  friend  Pepvs  might  not  be  disappointed. 

Kneller  was  knighted  in  1692  by  William,  and 
made  a  baronet  in  1715  by  Geoi>^  I.  He  was 
always  a  vain  man,  a  weakness  for  which  his  friend, 
Pope,  incessantly  ridicules  him  in  his  letters.  The 
poet  furnished  an  inscription  (by  no  means  a 
brilliant  specimen  of  his  genius)  to  Sir  Godfrey's 
monument  in  Westminster  Abbey,  for  the  erection 
of  wliich  the  latter  himself  bequeathed  the  sum  of 
£300. 


THE    FOCKDKB   OF  MERTON   COLLEGE. 

A  codicil  to  the  will  of  Walter  de  Mcrton, 
leaving  the  residue  of  his  property  to  his  college, 
b«ar8  date  October  26,  1277.  'This  ecclesiastic  was 
one  of  the  four  lord-chaucellor«  to  whom  Oxford 
is  so  largely  indebted.  These  were  Walter  de 
Merton,  who  founded  Mertou  College  ;  WiUiam  de 
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Wykehnm,  the  founder  of  New  CoUege  ;  WLUiam 
of  Wa)Tiflete,  who  fouiMJeU  Iklogdalcn  College  ;  and 
Thomoa  Wolscy  of  Ipswich,  the  founder  of  Clirist- 
church  College.  Walter  de  Merton  may  be  eaid  to 
have  exercised  the  most  influence  of  the  four  upon 
Oxford,  becaiwe  it  was  he  who  introduced  the 
collegiate  sygtem  ;  the  othen  only  elaborated  and 
extended  it  In  the  eame  way  Merton  College 
must  be  conBidcred  the  most  interesting,  if  not  the 
moot  beautiful,  bccau.se  it  was  the  gcnn  whence 
the  rest  were  developed.  The  foundation  of  this 
establishment  appears  to  have  been  a  scheme  to 
which  Chancellor  Merton  gave  his  whole  heart. 
There  were,  doubtless,  haUs  of  greater  antiqiuty, 
but  thev  consisted  only  of  lodginm  for  the  scholaw. 
The  scncnie  of  Walter  provided  a  chapel,  with 
residence  for  chaplains,  and  accommodation  for  a 
warden  having  charge  of  the  scholars,  within  the 
same  premises.  The  endowments  speak  of  a  strong 
influence  cxerte<l  on  behalf  of  his  favourite  project, 
for  the  lands  forming  great  part  of  the  revenue  .ire 
widely  scattered,  marking,  it  would  seem,  the  gifts 
of  numerous  nobles.  There  are  lands  and  houses 
and  chandels  of  churches  beyond  the  lyne,  per^ 
taininu  to  Merton  College. 

Following  the  nile,  that  the  affix  to  a  Christian 
name  denoted  a  birthplace,  Walter's  biographers 
have  mentioned  Merton,  in  Surrey,  as  the  place  of 
his  nativity.  This  is,  however,  conjectural ;  and 
there  is  equal  probability  that  he  was  bom  at 
Basingstoke,  where  it  is  certain  his  parents  lived, 
died,  and  were  burie<L  In  his  after-days,  he 
founded  a  hospital  in  Basingstoke  to  the  memory 
of  his  father  and  mother.  The  day  of  his  death, 
and  the  place  at  which  it  occtirrcd,  are  as  uncertain 
as  those  of  his  birth ;  but  his  will  directed  that  he 
should  be  buried  in  his  cathedral  of  Rochester. 
The  intermediate  events  of  his  life  are  scarcely 
better  kno\vn.  He  was  lord-chnnccUor  of  England 
more  than  once  ;  but  whether  he  received  the  seals 
of  office  twice  or  thrice,  is  not  quite  apparent. 
Bishop  Hobhouse  considered  he  was  chancellor 
twice  during  the  reign  of  Henry  IH. ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  he  fulfill^  the  duties  of  the  chancellor- 
ship for  the  two  years  preceding  the  coronation  of 
Edward  I.  When  that  event  took  place,  Walter 
retireil  from  office,  and  accepted  the  see  of  Rochester. 
A  view  of  his  life  Ls  a  commentary  upon  his  times. 
Scholar  and  ecclesiastic,  he  was  chosen  by  the  most 
powerful  nobles  in  the  land,  who  would  not  bo 
trust  each  other,  to  hold  the  highest  post. 


THB   TWO    Bia   BENS. 

No  other  bell  over  underwent  such  a  cAreer  of 
misfortune  as  that  which  was  intended  for  u.'?e  in 
the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  From  the  time 
when  that  immense  structure  was  commenced,  it 
was  resolved  that  both  the  clock  and  the  hour-bell 
should  be  the  largest  ever  seen  in  this  country  ; 
but  it  was  not  till  1844  that  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Barry  solicited  tenders  for  their  construction. 
Tlirough  a  course  of  wrangling,  which  it  would  be 
of  little  use  here  to  elucidate,  fifteen  yonrs  olajwed 
before  the  clock  was  finished  and  actu.ally  nt  work 
in  its  place  ;  this  was  in  1 869.  The  clock  is  not 
only  the  largcet  but  one  of  the  most  accurate  we 
Tlic  ponderous  weights  hang  down  a  dhaft 
deep,  and  require  winding-up  only  once 


B  week.  The  pendulum,  15  feet  long,  weighs  6S0 
pounds  ;  and  so  delicate  is  its  action,  that  a  small 
weight  of  only  one  ounce,  placed  on  a  particular 
part  of  the  apparatus,  will  alter  the  rate  of  the 
clock  one  second  per  week.  On  the  four  sides  of 
the  clock-tower  are  dial-rooms,  each  a  huge  apart- 
ment, traversed  by  mechanism  which  communicates 
motion  from  the  clock  to  the  hands.  Each  of  the 
four  clock-«lials  is  22}  feet  diameter ;  and  the  mere 
cast-iron  framework  of  each  dial  weighs  no  less 
than  4  tons.  The  hour-figures  are  2  feet  high  and 
6  feet  ap^,  and  the  minute-marks  are  14  inches 
apart  The  outer  point  of  the  minute-hand  makes 
a  sudden  leap  of  7  inches  every  half  minute. 
The  hands  weigh  more  than  two  hundredweight 
the  pair ;  the  minute-hand  being  16  feet  long,  and 
the  hour-hand  9  feet.  In  order  to  render  the  diids 
visible  at  night,  each  dial-face  u  glazed  with 
enamelled  or  opalised  glass,  with  60  gas-jeta 
behind  it 

Such  is  the  magnificent  dock,  for  wliich  suitable 
beUs  were  sotight  to  be  made.  The  original  scheme 
was  for  '  a  clock  that  would  strike  the  hours  on  a 
bell  of  eight  to  ten  tons,  and  chime  the  qtiarters 
upon  eight  smaller  bells.'  It  was  afterwards 
decided  that  there  should  be  only  four  bells  for 
the  chimes,  in  addition  to  the  great  hour-belL 
In  the  four  comers  of  the  bell-room  these 
bells  are  placed  ;  the  first  with  a,  weight  of  4^ 
tons,  and  yielding  the  musical  note  B ;  the 
second,  weight  2  tons,  and  note  Eji ;  the  third, 
weight  1  i  ton,  and  note  Fi ;  and  the  fonrth, 
weight  IJ  ton,  and  note  Q^  By  varying  the 
order  in  which  these  are  struck,  they  produce 
four  chimes  or  partial  melodies,  at  the  four 
divisions  of  each  hour ;  and  at  the  full  or 
completed  hour,  the  whole  sixteen  sounds  form  a. 
simple  but  beautiful  melody  in  the  key  of  E  miy'or. 
These  four  bells  were  made  and  hung  nearly  in  the 
manner  first  designed ;  but  the  iiftli — the  king  of 
the  belfry,  that  was  to  hong  in  the  vacant  space 
between  them — has  not  been  so  fortunate.  It 
was  to  have  been  about  9  feet  in  diameter, 
9  inches  thick  at  the  sound-bow,  and  to  weigh 
14  tons — nearly  tlxree  times  the  weight  of  the 
great  bell  of  bt  Paul's  Cathedral ;  it  ^vas  to  be 
stmck  by  a  hammer  of  a  ton  weight,  and  was  then 
to  yiclil  the  note  E,  one  octave  lower  than  the  E  of 
the  chimes,  and  forming  a  musical  chord  with  the 
whole  of  them.  The  bell  was  designed  by  Mr  E. 
B.  Denison,  who,  as  an  amateur,  has  dissplared 
conittderable  skill  in  the  theory  of  clock  and  bell 
work.  After  much  disputing  between  commi»- 
sioners,  architects,  and  others,  it  was  cast  in 
August  1856,  at  Stockton  on  "ree"),  in  Yorkshire. 
The  mould  was  six  weeks  in  preparation.  The 
mct.'vl  was  melted  in  two  furnaces,  each  containinj! 
ten  tons.  Eighteen  out  of  the  twenty  tons  of 
molten  metal  were  poured  into  the  mould, 
producing  a  bell  about  8  feet  high  and  9J  in 
diameter  at  the  mouth.  When  turned  and  trimmed 
and  tiniahed,  it  weighed  about  15  tons — a  little 
more    than    hod    at    first    been    intpiiilod.      The 

Eonderous   mass  was  then  carefidlv  1    lo 

london,  and  placed  for  a  time  at  il,  tho 

clock-tower,  where  it  w.ia  visitc'  '  of 

persons.     Every  Sntunlay  it  w  ..in 

number  of  blows,  that  the  nu.i,.vj  ...^^  iv.uwaca» 
of  the  soimd  might  bo  tested,    On  one  occasion, 
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the  E  was  found  to  be  a  dull  and  unccrtjim  sound ; 
and  this  leading  to  a  close  scrutiny,  it  vma  found 
that,  owing  to  a  flaw  in  the  metal,  the  hell  was 
practically  useless,  and  would  ultim-ately  he  broken 
by  the  blows  of  the  hanuner.  It  was  deemed  a 
fortunate  circumstance  that  the  discovery  was  made 
before  the  bell  liad  been  raised  into  the  tower. 
Oflicially,  the  bell  was  to  have  been  named  'St 
Stephen  ;'  hut  a  random  sobriquet  used  in  the 
Timet, '  Big  Ben,'  caught  the  taste  of  the  public ;  and 
in  October  1867,  it  was  known  all  over  the  country 
that  'Big  Ben  was  cracked.'  There  then  ensued 
uiothcr  series  of  disputations,  accusations,  and 
counteraccusations.  Another  bell  was  cast  by 
another  bcU-founder ;  it  was  somcwhivt  less  iu 
weight  than  the  former,  but  was  made  to  yield 
the  some  tone.  In  October  1858,  it  was  raised 
into  its  place,  a  task  requiring  very  perfect 
appliances ;  for  the  weight,  raised  to  a  neight 
of  nearly  200  feet,  was  not  le.ts  than  25  tons, 
or  50,000  pounds — including  bell,  cradle,  chains, 
and  tackle. 

Thus  was  Big  Ben  the  second  cast  on  the  10th 
of  April,  taken  out  of  the  mould  on  the  24th,  sent 
to  Westniin'tcr  on  the  3l8t  of  May,  tried  as  to 
tone  by  Dr  Turle  on  the  18th  of  June,  and  finally 
nused  to  his  destined  place  in  October.  During 
November,  Big  Ben  underwent  a  long  series  of 
blows  with  hammers  weighing  from  4  to  7 
hundredweight  each.  The  dock  was  put  up  in  its 
place,  and  lor  some  time  the  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis  heard  the  chime-bells  every  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  Big  Ben  every  hour.  But  another 
niisfortime  arose :  Ben  the  second  cracked  liko 
Ben  the  first.  Tlien  ensued  on  accusation,  a  bilt^-r 
controversy,  and  a  lawsuit ;  and  then  fragiucnts 
of  Big  Ben  were  analysed  by  Professor  "ryndall 
and  Dr  Percy;  while  Professor  Aircy  tried  to 
ascertain  whether  the  bell  might  stiU  be  used, 
though  cracked.  The  subject  of  Big  Ben  became 
almost  ludicrous.  Not  only  wiis  the  deep  E  of  the 
bell  not  to  be  heard,  but  the  other  four  were 
silenced  also,  and  the  clock  was  stopped ;  insomuch 
that  Earl  Derby,  in  June  18G0,  saicl  in  the  House 
of  Lords ;  '  We'all  know  the  circumstances  under 
which  we  have  been  deprived  of  the  doubtful 
advantage  of  hearing  the  tones  of  the  great  bell  °, 
but  when  a  clock  ceases  to  address  iteelf  to  the 
liense  of  hearing,  that  is  no  rea.<<on  it  should  decline 
to  present  itself  to  the  sense  of  sight.  One  of  the 
hands  has  diBap])eared  altogether,  and  the  other 
stands  at  twelve  ;  so  that  it  has  the  merit  of  being 
right  at  least  once  in  the  twelve  hours.'  The 
earl  spoke  of  the  '  doubtful '  advantage  of  heai^ 
ing  the  belL  It  appears  that  the  tone,  when 
very  slowly  repeated,  had  a  melancholy  and 
depressing  effect  on  many  persons,  and  was 
not    much  liked   by  those  who  were    attcn<ling 

ipftrliiimpiit,  or  the  courts  in  Westminster  Hull. 
iarl  Grey,  speaking  after  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
'  rejoiced  that  the  great  bell  had  been  cracke<l, 
anil  trusted  no  attempt  would  be  made  to  make 
the  clock  speak  to  their  ears  again  in  the  old 
tones.' 

The  two  Big  Ben«  coat  the  country  nearly  £4000, 
all  rxponscs  included.  One  was  lir>.iken  up  anil 
remclted ;  the  other  had  the  flaw  or  crock  for 
which  it  was  condemned,  widened  by  lilinj;,  in 
order  to  prevent  vibnuion  ;  in  calm  weather  it  can 
now  be  heard  over  the  greater  part  of  Loudon. 
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St  Fmmentlns,  apostle  of  Ethiopia,  bishop  and  eon' 
feMor,  4th  century.  St  Abban,  abbot  in  Irclflml,  aboat 
500.  St  Eleibian,  king  of  Ethiopia,  confessor,  Cth 
aentoiy. 

Horn, — Mra  Hester  Chapono,  moral  writer,  1727, 
Tiajwdl,  Norlkamptonthirt  ;  Captain  James  Cook,  cele- 
brated yoyager,  172S,  Marion,  Yarhhirr;  Dr  Andrew 
Combe,  eminent  physiologist,  1797,  Edinburgh. 

Died. — Marcos  Jonius  firutns,  asmssin  of  Jalioi 
CiGsar,  42  B.  a,  Philippi ;  Pope  Eugenini  It,  827  ; 
Michapl  Scrvetns,  burned  for  heresy  at  Genera,  1S5S  j 
Rov.  John  Thomson,  landscape-painter,  1840,  iJudding- 
tlon,  near  Kdinburgk  ;  Madame  Ida  Pfciffor,  celebrated 
trareller,  1868,  Vienna. 

MICHAEL   SEETETCS, 

The  &te  of  this  unfortunate  man  has  evoked  an 
amount  of  discussion  and  interest  which  were 
doubtless  little  anticipated  by  the  civil  and  spiritual 
rulers  of  Geneva,  when  they  consigned  him  to  the 
flames  as  a  heretic  and  blasphemer.  The  reputa- 
tion of  Calvin  and  his  followers  is  deeply  concerned 
in  this  transaction,  which  no  one,  even  of  bis 
warmest  admirers,  will  at  the  present  day  attempt 
to  defend,  however  much  they  may  try  to  palliate 
and  excuse.  As  regards  the  Reformers,  and  the 
right  claimed  by  them  of  making  the  Scripture* 
the  sole  rule  of  faith,  and  inteq)n;tiiig  them  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  private  judgment,  the  burning 
of  Servctus  must  he  pronounced  one  of  the  most 
impolitic  acta  which  they  could  have  perpetrated, 
eeeing  that  by  this  proceeding  thev  committed 
themselves  to  the  same  cruel  and  intolerant  system 
which  they  denounced  lo  strongly  in  the  Church  of 
Borne. 

Servetus  was  a  native  of  Villannevay  in  the 
kingdom  of  Aragon,  in  Spain,  and  having  been 
destined  by  his  father  for  the  legal  profession,  was 
sent  to  study  at  Toulouse.  Here  ne  devoted  him.self 
to  theological  rather  than  juristic  studies,  and  the 
result  was  a  book  entitled  De  TrinilalU  Erroribus, 
which  he  published  when  only  twenty-two.  The 
heterodox  views  propounded  in  this  work  gave 
deep  oQ'encc  both  to  Protestants  and  Catholics,  and 
so  threatening  to  his  safety  was  the  hostile  feeling 
excited,  that  the  author  deemed  it  prudent  to 
change  his  name  to  Michel  de  Villeneuve,  after 
lus  native  town.  He  commenced,  too,  about  this 
time  the  study  of  medicine,  in  which  he  made 
great  proficiency,  and  appears,  from  a  passage  in 
his  writings,  to  have  first  propounded  the  theory 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  which,  in  the  fol- 
lowing century,  was  experimentally  demonstrated 
by  Harvey.  Such  eminence  did  he  attain  in  hi« 
profession,  that  ho  came  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  ablest  physicians  in  France,  and  both  practised 
and  lectured  ^vith  great  success  at  Paris,  Lyon,  and 
other  places,  iiaving  subsequently  obtained  the 
pout  of^  municipal  physician  to  the  town  of  Vieune, 
in  Dauphind,  he  settled  down  there,  and  might 
have  lived  in  tranquillity  to  the  end  of  his  days, 
were  it  not  for  an  ardent  missionary  tpirit  which 
led  him  to  fancy  himself  destined  by  Heaven  for 
carrying  out  a  nwecpin^  refonnatiou  in  rvligioui 
doctrine  and  belief,  With  this  view  he  composed, 
and    hod    stealthily  printed,    hii    work    entitled 
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BcHitutio  Christianumi,  in  which  the  same  views 
which  he  ha<l  already  promulgiitcd  regardin<»  the 
Trinity  were  advanced  afresh.  Liirge  consignments 
of  copieii  were  for\varded  to  Lyon,  Frankfort,  and 
Geneva,  and  in  consequence  of  a  representation 
made  by  a  citizen  ot  Lyon,  Guillaume  Trie, 
resiiling  at  Geneva,  Servetus  was  arrested  at  the 
instjincu  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  Vienne, 
and  sulijected  to  a  close  examination.  Tliat  Cal\-in, 
who  hiid  been  engaged  in  a  correspondence  with 
Servetus  during  the  composition  of  the  book  in 
question,  and  l)een  made  the  subject  by  the  latter 
of  a  rather  acrimonious  attack,  was  the  origin.-il 
mover  in  this  tmnsnction,  is  a  doubtful  point ;  but  it 
would  seem  that  he  handed  over  to  Trie  various 
documents  which  he  had  received  from  Servetus, 
and  which  were  now  produced  in  evidence  before 
the  inquisitors.  They  were,  however,  balked  of 
their  victim,  who  managed  to  escape  by  nij,'ht  from 
his  confinement.  For  vipwards  of  three  months  he 
retuaiued  concealed  in  France,  and  then  took  his 
way  for  Italy,  with  the  intention  of  establishing 
himself  at  Naples  as  a  physician.  Through  sume 
unaccountable  iidatuation,  the  path  which  he  chose 
was  through  Switzerland  and  Geneva,  and  in  the 
latter  town  he  arrived  about  the  miildle  of  July 
1S53.  lie  dwelt  iu  an  inn  there  for  about  a  month, 
and  was  on  the  eve  of  continuing  his  journey,  when 
he  was  arrested  in  name  of  the  Genevan  Council, 
and  conmiitted  to  prison.  A  long  li.'^t  of  ^;hargcs, 
on  the  ground  of  heresy,  drawn  up  by  Calvin,  who 
then  c.\ereLsed  a  paramount  influence  in  Geneva, 
and  had  taken  the  initiative  steps  in  procuring  the 
arrest  of  Servetus  by  the  state  authorities,  was 
produced  in  court  against  the  unfortunate  stranger. 
After  a  long  and  protracted  trial,  in  which  the 
mt^strates  and  churches  of  Zurich,  Berne,  Basel, 
an(rSchall'hau.sen  were  consulted,  and  an  unsuccess- 
ful demand  also  made  by  the  authorities  of  Vienue 
for  the  delivery  of  the  prisoner  to  them,  sentence  of 
capitjil  punishment  by  burning  was  pronounced 
on  26th  October,  and  executed  the  following  day. 
The  scene  of  this  memorable  event  was  the  eminence 
of  Chami)el,  situated  a  little  distance  to  tlie  south 
of  Geneva,  and  commanding  a  most  enchanting 
view  of  the  lake  and  sunounding  mountains.  To 
the  end  Ser%'etus  maintained,  with  untiinching 
constancy,  his  Unitarian  opinions,  rejecting  linuly 
the  pertuiacious  exliortations  of  the  reformed  piu'tor, 
Farel,  who  attended  him  to  the  stake.  Hia  last 
words  were  :  'Jesus,  thou  Son  of  the  eternal  God, 
Lave  mercy  upon  me ! ' 

In  passing  judgment  on  the  chief  actors  in  this 
tragedy,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  principles 
of  religious  toleration,  as  now  recognised,  were  in  the 
sixteenth  century  not  only  almost  unknown,  but 
reprobated  as  dangerous  and  atheistic  Next  to 
professing  and  disseminating  religious  error,  was  the 
guilt  of  those  who  permitteJ  it  to  exist,  and  having 
the  power  of  punishing  licretics,  refrained  from  its 
exercise.  Toleration  and  indilfcreuce  were,  with 
our  camest^minded  and  devout  ancestors,  convertible 
teniu.  And  it  was  argued  that  if  treason  and 
disrespect  to  earthly  powers  incurred  the  severest 
penalties,  much  more  ought  these  to  be  inflicted 
on  the  guilty  parties  who,  by  their  maintenance  of 
false  doctrine,  had  both  imperilled  souls,  and  done 
despite  to  the  majesty  of  Heaven.  Such  sentiments 
were  not  peculiar  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  were 
equally  slmred  by  the  adheieuta  of  the  Befonaed 


doctrines,  who  denounced  the  cruel  persecutions  of 
the  papists,  not  on  the  ground  of  religious  liberty, 
but  on  that  of  impiety  in  destroying  tlie  holders  of 
the  true  fiuth.  AH  sects,  and  even  that  to  which 
Servetus  belonged,  agreed  in  the  duty  of  exter- 
minating heretics  and  unbelievers  by  the  sword. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  we  can  therefore  oy  no  means 
regarxl  Calvin  as  the  unwarranted  murderer  of 
Servetus,  seeing  that  he  had  the  approval  of  the 
most  eminent  divines  and  writers  of  his  day  for 
the  deed  which  was  perpetrated  under  his  sanction. 
But,  abstractedly  considered,  it  was  a  most  foul 
and  unjust  action,  and  has  left  an  indelible  stain  on 
the  memory  of  the  great  reformer.  An  offence  was 
committed,  in  the  first  instance,  against  the  law  of 
nations,  by  ossuming  jurisdiction  over  an  absolute 
stranger,  a  citizen  of  another  country,  and  who 
was  merely  passing  through  the  city  of  Geneva. 
No  moral  or  political  offences  were  imputed  to  the 
prisoner,  who  seems,  through  liis  whole  lil'e,  to  have 
been  of  the  most  unblemished  behaviour,  and 
however  offensively  he  might  express  himself  had 
never  committed  a  greater  transgression  than  claim- 
ing the  right  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment.  That  he 
was  sincere  in  his  belief,  is  evident  from  the  con- 
stancy with  which  he  maintained  his  principles  to 
the  last.  And  the  injustice  of  refusing  to  allow 
him  the  aid  of  an  advocate — though  such  an  inter- 
diction was  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
state — and  the  strong  personal  nniinus  by  which 
Calvin  seemed  to  be  inspired  in  his  procedure 
towartls  Ser\'ctu3,  must  ever  excite  the  utmost 
indignation  and  regret. 

The  personal  character  of  this  victim  of  intoler- 
ance has  been  variously  represented  by  the  partisans 
and  enemies  of  Calvin — the  former  depicting  huu  as 
a  man  of  weak  intellect,  arrogant  and  overbearing, 
but  withal  cowardly  and  subservient,  and  dLsplaying 
in  his  conduct  a  total  absence  of  truth  and  candour ; 
whilst  by  the  latter  he  is  held  up  to  admiration, 
as  possessing  every  quality  which  contributes  to 
form  a  hero  and  martyr.  Neither  of  these  portraits 
is  correct.  It  mnst  be  admitted  that  in  his  defence 
before  the  inquisitors  at  Vienne,  he  made  many 
statements  which,  whatever  jmlliation  might  be 
made  for  him  on  the  plea  of  self-defence,  were 
indubitably  false ;  and  that  when  defending  himself 
before  the  council  of  Geneva,  he  was  most  intern- 
l>erate  in  liis  abuse  of  Calvin.  But,  on  the  other 
iiand,  there  cin  be  no  doubt  of  his  sincerity  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth,  however  much  opinions  may  differ 
as  to  his  having  attained  that  object,  ills  moral 
purity  was  unimpeachable,  and  in  point  of  learning, 
industry,  and  scientific  .skill,  he  must  be  admitted 
to  have  fallen  little,  if  at  all,  behind  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  his  century. 


IDA   PFEIFFKB. 

Among  the  many  travellers  who  at  different 
times  have  journeyed  over  and  explored  the 
various  countries  of  our  globe,  the  name  of 
Madame  Ida  Pfeiffer  <le8crves  to  be  recorded  as  one 
of  the  most  extraonlinary  and  peculiar  of  the  class. 
The  mere  fact  of  a  woman  accomplishing  siicli  an 
amount  of  travel,  would  in  itself  be  an  unpre- 
codontcd  circumstance  ;  but  when  we  reflect,  in 
addition,  tliat  by  herself,  unattended,  and  but 
scantily  provided  with  funds,  she  forced  her  way 
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through  savace  and  inhospitjiWo  Innds,  where  in 
ionie  casci  tue  foot  of  the  Europc.-in  had  never 
before  trod,  and  where  she  experienced  every 
imaginable  species  of  danger  and  privation,  our 
wonder  and  interest  are  heighteneU  tenfold,  and 
we  experience  a  lively  curiosity  to  know  sometliing 
of  the  peisonol  history  of  so  undaunted  and  adven- 
turous a  ■wanderer.  This  feeling  is  in  nowise 
diminished  by  the  perusal  of  the  various  narratives 
of  her  journeya,  written  in  the  most  simple, 
unpretending  style  possible,  without  making  the 
least  pretence  to  scientific  or  politico-economical 
knowledge,  but  displaying,  nevertheless,  a  fund  of 
shrewd  observation  and  sound  common  sense, 
combined  with  great  dramatic  and  descriptive 
interest. 

The  maiden-name  of  this  c«lebratci:l  traveller 
was  Reyer,  and  she  was  the  third  cliild  of  a 
Wttilthy  merchant  in  Vienna,  where  she  was  bom 
in  October  1797.  Being  the  only  girl  in  a  family 
of  six,  slie  freely  shared  in  childhood  in  the  sporta 
«f  her  brother^  and  wns  encouraged  in  such 
tendencies  by  her  parents,  who  allowed  her  to 
dress  in  boy  s  clothes,  and  take  part  in  all  sorts 
of  rough  games  and  pranks.  Tliis  state  of  mutters 
continued  till  her  father's  death,  when  Ida  was 
about  nine  years  old.  A  few  months  after  this 
event,  her  mother,  thinking  she  had  worn  the  mole 
Attire  long  enough,  obliged  her  to  change  her 
trousers  for  jwiticoats,  an  order  which  occasionet:! 
her  such  grief  and  indignation,  that  she  actually 
made  herself  ill,  and  by  the  doctor's  advice  she  was 
nllowed  to  resume  her  former  costume,  and  con- 
tinued to  wear  it  till  the  age  of  thirteen.  For  a 
time  she  moinliiined  the  cliaractcr  of  on  incorri- 
gible hoyden.  Considering  the  pianoforte  as  too 
much  of  a  feminine  instnunent,  she  resisted  long 
being  taught  its  use,  and  would  actually  often  cut 
her  fingei-B,  or  bum  them  with  sealing-wax,  to 
unfit  them  for  practising.  Had  she  been  allowe<l, 
she  would  have  glaiily  made  herself  a  proficient 
on  the  violin.  While  she  was  still  a  very  young 
girl,  a  young  man  was  received  into  Madame 
Reycr's  nouse  as  tutor  to  the  family,  and  it  was 
nut  long  before  a  wann  atluchment  sprung  up 
between  him  and  Ida,  Influenced  by  this  new 
feeling,  she  abandoned  her  old  masculine  ten- 
dencies, and  devoted  herself  assiduously  to  the 
ai'(|msilion  of  female  accomplishments,  useful  and 
oniaiiiental.  The  object  of  lier  attachment  was  in 
every  woy  worthy  of  her,  of  unblemished  character 
and  manners,  and  greatly  beloved  by  the  whole 
family,  her  mother  included.  Having  obtained 
subxequently  a  good  situation  in  the  Austrian 
civil  ser^'ice,  he  mode  o  formal  offer  of  liia  hand  ; 
but  tlirough  some  unaccountable  caprice,  her 
mother  positively  refused  her  consent,  and  even 
regarded  the  young  man  from  that  time  for^vard 
with  feelings  of  the  deepest  aversion.  Ida  inherited 
a  crinsiderable  fortune  from  her  father,  and  it  was 
probablv  with  the  idea  of  her  contracting  a 
Kjileniliil  alliance  that  she  was  thwarted  in  her 
jircneut  wishes.  But  though  many  other  eligible 
suitors  proffered  themselves,  she  would  listen  to 
none  of  thetn,  and  tlie  result  was  a  sad  series  of 
donii'.'lii"  <'riiil<'nl.ion9.  Worn  out  at  last  by  impor- 
tunity, she  con8cnte<l  to  receive  the  proposals  of 
Dr  I'ffiiror,  an  advocate  of  considerable  celebrity 
in  Leml>ei-g,  but  twenty-four  years  older  than 
herself,  and  a  widower  willi  a  grown-up  son.    He 


was  ft  man  of  tlie  highest  honour  and  integrity, 
almost  too  much  so,  as  would  seem  from  his  subse- 
quent history ;  and  though  there  was  never  any 
profound  feeling  of  sympathy  between  him  and 
his  wife,  he  treated  her  throughout  with  the  most 
uiiifonn  kindness  and  attention.  But  his  re.soluta 
denunciation  of  abuses  stirred  him  up  many 
encmie.'!,  and  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  appoint- 
ment of  counsellor  at  Lembergi  and  remove  to 
Vienna,  where  from  being  looked  on  by  the 
authorities  with  suspicion,  as  an  enemy  of  existing 
institutions,  the  some  star  of  ill-fortune  pursued 
him,  and  he  was  soon  reduced  to  great  straits. 
His  generosity  also  was  excessive,  rendering  him 
the  dupe  of  numerous  individuals,  who  borrowed 
large  sums  of  money  from  him,  including  his  wife's 
fortune,  wliich  was  lent  to  a  friend  in  pecuniary 
embarrassment,  and  entirely  lost.  The  (ustress  to 
which  his  foniilv  was  subjected  in  consequence  of 
these  acts  of  improvidence  is  thus  stated  by 
Madame  Pfeiffcr. 

'Heaven  only  knows  what  I  suffered  during 
eighteen  years  of  my  married  life — not,  indeed,  from 
any  ill  treatment  on  ray  husband's  part,  but  from 
poverty  and  want !  I  came  of  a  wealthy  family, 
and  had  been  accustomed,  from  my  earliest  youth, 
to  onler  and  comfort ;  and  now  I  irequently  knew 
not  where  I  should  lay  my  head,  or  find  a  little 
money  to  buy  the  commonest  necessaries.  I 
performed  household  drudgery,  and  endiu'ed  cold 
and  hunger ;  I  worked  secretly  for  money,  and 
gave  lessons  in  drawing  and  music ;  and  yet,  in 
spite  of  all  my  exertions,  there  were  many  days 
when  I  could  h.inlly  put  anythinij  but  drj'  bread 
before  ray  poor  children  for  their  tUnner.  1  might 
certainly  have  applied  to  my  mother  or  my  brothers 
for  relief,  but  luy  i)ride  revolted  against  such  n 
course.  For  years  I  fought  with  poverty,  ond 
concealed  my  real  position :  often  was  I  brought 
so  near  to  despair,  ttiot  the  thought  of  my  children 
alone  prevented  me  from  giving  way.  At  last  the 
urgency  of  my  necessities  quite  broke  my  spirit, 
and  I  liad  recourse  several  times  to  my  brothers 
for  assistance.' 

Perseverance  and  self-denial  enabled  Madame 
Pfciffer  to  struggle  through  her  dithculties,  give 
her  two  sons  a  good  education,  and  see  them 
prosperously  established  in  the  world.  She  was 
now  at  liberty  to  indulge  that  darling  wish  of  her 
heart,  the  desire  of  seeing  strange  countries,  which 
liud  haimted  her  from  girlhood,  but  which  circum- 
Btinccs  hail  hitherto  prevented  ner  fiom  gratifying. 
The  feeling  may  indeed  bo  regarded  as  eccentric, 
which  could  prompt  the  mother  of  a  family,  at  the 
age  of  forty-five,  and  almost  wholly  inexperienced 
in  travelling,  to  set  forth  on  such  an  expedition. 
But  she  quitted  no  duties  at  home  to  embark  on 
it,  and  as  she  hod  so  bravely  fulfilled  these  in  the 
day  of  privation  and  trial,  she  may  well  be  excused 
for  following  her  own  inclinations  afterwards, 
when  the  doing  so  involved  no  dereliction  of 
maternal  or  conjugal  obligations.  The  funds 
which  she  |X)sse8sed  were  by  no  means  ample, 
but  adversity  had  taught  her  economy,  and  tier 
own  nature  was  one  that  shrank  not  from  hardship 
and  privation.  Her  first  journey  was  a  visit  to  the 
Holy  Land,  which  she  accomplished  in  1S42. 
proceeding  (lown  the  Donulie  to  the  Black  Sea  and 
Constantinople,  thence  to  Syria  and  Palestine,  and 
returning  by  way  of  £^7pt,  Sicily,  and  Italy.    An 
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account  of  her  tour  wa«  published  tlie  following 
year  under  the  title  of  a  Journey  of  a  Vi^nnoe 
Lady  to  the  Holy  Land,  and,  meeting  with  consider- 
able success,  provided  her  with  funds  for  a  second 
journey,  which  she  accomplished  in  1845,  to 
Iceland  and  Scandinavia.  Her  journal  of  this 
expedition  was  also  published,  and  "by  the  proceeds 
which  she  derived  from  this,  as  well  as  nom  the 
sale  of  the  geological  and  botanical  specimens 
which  she  had  collected,  she  was  enabled  to  effect 
a  third  and  more  ambitious  undertaking — that 
of  a  voyage  round  the  world.  In  June  1846,  slie 
sailed  from  Hamburg  for  Rio  Janeiro,  from  thence 
rounded  Cape  Horn  to  Valparaiso,  crossed  the 
Pacific  to  Otalieite,  and  afterwards  visited  China, 
Ceylon,  and  India,  traversing  the  latter  country  from 
Calcutta  to  Bombay.  She  then  sailed  for  Bushire, 
in  Persia,  the  interior  of  wliich  country  she  intended 
to  have  \-i.sitcd,  but  wa.s  prevented  by  the  disturb- 
ances which  had  broken  out  there,  and  directed 
her  steps  instead  to  Asiatic  Turkey,  where  she 
visited  Bagdad,  the  ruins  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh, 
and  afterwards  passed  through  Armenia  and  the 
Caucasus  to  the  Black  Sea.  In  this  portion  of  her 
journey  she  underwent  the  greatest  hardships  in 
the  shape  of  heat,  discomfort,  and  scanty  fare, 
besides  being  exposed  to  constant  danger  from  tlie 
attacks  of  robbers.  After  voyaging  across  the 
Block  Sea  to  Constantinople,  and  touching  in  her 
way  at  Sobastopol  and  Odessa,  she  returned  by 
Greece  and  the  Ionian  Islands  to  Trieste,  and 
arrived  in  Vienna  in  November  1848,  in  the  midst 
of  the  confusion  after  the  recapture  of  the  city 
by  Prince  Wiudischgratz  from  the  revolutionary 
party. 

The  interest  already  excited  in  Madame  Pfeifft-r 
was  greatly  intensified  by  the  pubbivition  of  the 
narrative  of  her  third  journey,  which,  under  the 
title  of  A  Lady's  Voyage  Round  the  World,  wa.i 
translated  both  into  English  and  French  with  much 
success.  Her  craving  for  travel  was  far  from  being 
extinguished,  and  rather  stimulated  by  what  she 
had  gone  through.  A  grant  of  £150  was  made  her 
by  the  Austrian  government,  and  with  her  resources 
thus  supplemented,  she  set  out  upon  a  second 
voyage  round  the  world,  proceeding  first  to  London, 
and  thence  taking  ship  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Arri\-ing  here,  she  hejsitated  awhile  between  an 
exploring  expedition  into  the  interior  of  the  African 
continent  and  a  voyage  to  Australia,  and  at  last 
sailed  to  Singapore  and  Sarawak.  She  was  hospi- 
tably received  by  Sir  James  Brooke,  and  traversed 
a  great  portion  of  Borneo,  including  the  country  of 
the  savage  Dyaks.  She  then  visitctl  Java  and 
Sumatra,  including  in  the  latter  island  the  cannibal 
tribes  of  the  Battas,  where  she  made  a  narrow 
escape  from  being  killed  and  eaten,  and  afterwards 
voyaged  to  the  Moluccas  and  Celebes.  From  this 
•he  crossed  the  Pacific  to  California,  and  subse- 
quently sailed  to  Panama  and  Lima.  Her  intention 
was  to  cro«  the  Cordillenis  to  the  Amazon,  and 
make  her  way  down  that  river  to  the  east  coast ; 
but  after  several  attempts,  in  which  she  visited 
Quito  and  witneivsed  an  eruption  of  the  volcano  of 
Cotopaxi,  she  found  herself  so  thwarted  by  the 
treachery  of  the  natives  and  other  causes,  besides 
narrowly  escaping  death  on  two  occasions  by 
drowning  and  a  fall  from  her  mule,  that  sli'e 
abandoned  all  idea  of  proceeding  further  in  tliis 
direction,  and  crossing  the  Isthmns  of  Pliioama  to 
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Aspinwall,  sailed  to  New  Orleans.  She  then  made 
the  tour  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
liai-ing  embarked  for  England,  landed  at  Liverpool 
in  the  end  of  1854.  Before  returning  home,  she 
made  a  voyage  to  the  island  of  St  Michael,  in  the 
Azores,  where  one  of  her  sons  was  settled,  and 
reached  Vienna  by  way  of  Lisbon,  Southampton, 
and  London.  An  account  of  her  adventures  appeared 
shortly  afterwards,  under  the  title  of  My  Second 
Journey  Sound  the  If'orld. 

After  having  scarcely  rested  for  a  year  at  home, 
Madame  Pfeiffer  set  out  again  on  her  travels,  her 
main  object  of  curiosity  being  the  island  of  Mada- 
gascar, so  thoroughly  still  an  almost  terra  ineoynita 
to  Europeana  Proceeding  tlirough  Germany  to 
Berlin  and  Hamburg,  she  sailed  for  Holland, 
and  there,  after  previously  making  excursions  to 
London  and  Paris  in  quest  of  information  regarding 
her  route,  embarked  for  Cape  Town,  and  from 
thence  made  her  way  to  Madagascar  by  the  Mauri- 
tius. After  landing  in  the  island,  and  visiting 
Timanorivo,  the  capital,  she  was  glad  to  retreat 
from  it  with  life,  having  undergone  an  attack  of 
the  malignant  Madagascar  fever  and  a  captivity  of 
a  fortnight,  during  which  she  and  her  European 
comp.inions  were  almost  hourly  expecting  death 
by  the  orders  of  the  blood-thirsty  queen  Ranavolo. 
And  from  the  hardships  and  malady  which  bad 
befallen  her,  Madame  Pfeiffer  was  destined  never 
to  recover.  HaWng  returned  to  the  Mauritius,  she 
was  attacked  with  such  a  violent  access  of  fever, 
that  her  life  was  despaired  of;  she  rallied, 
nevertheless,  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  embark  for 
London,  and  arrived  there  in  the  month  of  June 
1858.  From  tliis  she  cros-scd  over  to  Hamburg, 
and  then  paid  a  visit  to  Berlin  and  Cracow,  in  the 
hope  of  re-establishing  her  health.  For  some  time 
she  steadily  resisted  all  the  solicitations  of  her 
friends  to  return  to  her  native  Vienna ;  but  finding 
her  illness  rapidly  gaining  upon  her,  she  at  lost 
consented,  and  was  removed  there  to  the  house  of 
her  brother,  Charles  Reyer.  Here,  after  under- 
going great  suffering  for  about  a  month,  she 
expired  in  October  1858.  Her  diary  of  the  last 
and  fatal  journey  to  Madaga-scar  was  given  to 
the  world  after  her  death  by  her  son  Oacor. 
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St  SimoD  the  Caiuuuiite,  apostle.  St  Jude,  aiKBtla. 
St  Fsro,  bishop  of  Menax,  confenor,  672.  St  NooV 
anchoret  and  conreasor,  Sth  centnry. 

Bom. — Dosiderios  Emsnins,  distingaiahod  acholor  and 
writer,  1467,  Rotterdam;  Dr  Nichola*  Bmd.r,  vanificr  of 
the  Ptalma,  1659,  Bandim,  Cork ;  Sir  Dsrid  Dslrympic, 
Lord  Hnilea,  historical  writer,  1726,  Edinburffh  ;  Emaaucl, 
Mftrahnl  Qrouithv,  Bonnportist  commnndcr,  1766,  Pari*. 

Ifitd. — Maxentinn,  UoniAn  emperor,  drowned  in  Tiber, 
312  ;  Alfred  the  Gnait,  king  of  England,  abont  800, 
WiHcAaler ;  Micbscl  le  Tellier,  chancellor  of  France, 
16.S5,  ParU  :  John  Wallis,  eminent  mothemAtidan,  1703, 
Oxford;  John  Locke,  philowphor,  1704,  Oata,  Eaex ; 
Prince  George  of  Denmark,  husband  of  Qncn  Knr.o  of 
England,  1703  ;  John  Smenton.  engineer,  17'  \ 

near  Leedt ;   Charlotte  Smith,  norelist,  i  <i, 
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ERASMUS. 

Though  professedly  on  adherent  of  the  ancient 
faith,  Erasmus  must  be  regarded  aa  one  of  the 
most  influential  pioneers  of  the  Reformation.  His 
GoUoquia  and  Encomium  Moria,  or  Praiae  of  Folly, 
in  which  the  Euperetitions  of  the  day,  and  the 
malpractices  of  priests  and  frian,  are  exposed  in 
the  wittiest  ana  most  ludicrous  manner,  found 
thousands  of  admirers  who  were  unable  to  appreciate 
the  subtleties  of  dogmatic  theology.  It  was  pithily 
said  of  him,  that  he  laid  the  egg  which  Luther 
hatched. 

Bntsmna  was  the  natural  son  of  a  Dutchman, 
called  Gheraerd  or  Garritj  a  name  having  the  same 
liignification  as  the  AmtabU  or  the  Belovrd;  and 
from  this  circumstance  he  assumed  the  designation 
of  Detiderius  Erasmus,  which,  by  rcdupbcatioii, 
expresses  the  same  meaning  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages.  He  was  educated  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  entered  for  a  time  the 
monastery  of  Ematis,  near  Gouda,  but  found  such 
a  profession  very  uncongenial,  and  as  he  had 
already  given  great  promise  of  mental  vigour  and 
acumen,  he  obtained  a  dispensation  from  his 
monastic  vows,  and  traveUed  through  different 
parts  of  Europe.  While  thus  journeying  from 
place  to  place,  he  supported  himself  by  lecturing 
and  taking  charge  of  pupils,  one  of  whom  was 
Alexander  Stuort,  a  natural  son  of  James  IV.  of 
Scotland,  who  was  afterwards  slain  ■with  his  iJithcr 
at  Flodden.  Among  other  countries  visited  by 
Erasmus  was  England,  where  he  resided  in  the 
house  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  also  acted  for  a 
time  as  professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge.  He 
afterwards  passed  over  to  the  Low  Countries  on  an 
invitation  from  tlie  Archduke  Charle.%  afterwards 
Cliarles  V.,  by  whom  he  was  invested  with  the 
office  of  councillor,  and  a  salary  of  two  hundred 
florini!.  Li  1616,  he  published  his  celebrated 
e<lilion  of  the  Greek  Testament,  with  notes,  being 
the  first  version  which  appeared  in  print.  By 
many  tliis  is  regarded  as  the  greatest  work  of 
Erasmus,  who  was  both  an  excellent  Greek  scholar 
and  one  of  the  principal  revivers  of  the  study  of 
that  ancient  language  in  Western  Europe.  In 
1521,  he  took  up  his  residence  ot  Basel,  where,  in 
the  following  year,  his  celebrated  C'oMojut«  were 
published.  r"rom  this  he  removed  in  1529  to 
Freiburg,  but  returned  again  in  1535.  He  died  at 
Basel  on  12th  July  1536. 

Though  a  kind-hearted  gencrovis-minded  man, 
Erasmus  had  little  of  the  hero  or  martyr  in  lii« 
composition,  and  however  cleorly  his  excellent 
jtidgment  might  enable  liim  to  form  certain  con- 
cliuiion.1,  he  wanted  still  the  courage  and  sclf- 
dcniul  to  carry  iIi'mu  into  practice,  ifis  indecision 
in  this  respci.t  liiniishcd  Luther  with  materials 
for  the  moat  cutting  and  contemptuous  sar&v'ni. 
Indcefl,  in  one  of  his  own  letters,  Erasmus  states 
very  candidly  liis  timorous  character  as  follows : 
'Even  if  Luther  had  spoken  everj-lhing  in  the 
most  unobjectionable  nuuiner,  I  had  no  inclination 
to  die  fur  the  sake  of  truth.  Even-  man  has  not 
the  connive  Ui  make  a  martyr  ;  and  1  am  afraid,  if 
I  were  put  to  the  trial,  I  should  iniiUUe  St  PeUT.' 
He  may  be  rvgardisl  in  the  liyht  of  nn  occomplishcil, 
ease-loving  scholar,  latitudinorian  on  the  suliject 
of  religion,  and  neither  disposed  to  lympatnise 


with  the  despotism  and  burdensome  ordinances  of 
the  old  faith,  or  the  austerities  and  fiery  zeal  of  the 
new.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  the  friends  in 
whose  arms  he  expired  were  Protestants,  and  that, 
in  his  djing  moments,  he  commended  himself  to 
God  and  Christ  alone,  rejecting  aU  the  ceremoniefl 
of  the  Romish  Church, 


THE   ALFRED   JEWKL. 

It  may  well  be  said,  that  of  the  many  monorcha 
who  have  been  endowed  with  the  appellation  Oreat, 
Alfred  of  England  w.is  one  of  the  very  few  who 
really  merited  the  distinguished  title.  The  mate- 
rials for  his  history  are  indeed  scanty,  yet  they  teem 
with  romance  of  the  highest  and  most  instructive 
character — namely,  that  which  represents  a  good 
man  heroically  contending  with  the  greatest  ditfi- 
culties,  until,  by  energy  and  perseverance,  he 
ultimately  overcomes  them.  His  desperate  conQicts 
with  the  mvading  Danes,  and  the  various  fortune* 
of  the  respective  parties  ;  Alfred's  magnanimity 
and  prudence,  whether  as  conqueror  or  fugitive  ;  his 
attachment  to  literature  and  the  arts  ;  his  unwearied 
zeal  to  promote  the  moral,  social,  and  political  pro- 
gress 01  his  subjects — all  make  even  the  minutest 
actails  of  his  histoiy  of  surpassing  interest  to  all 
educated  Britons. 

Tlie  remarkable  jewel,  represented  in  the  engrav- 
ing, was  found,  in  1693,  at  Newton  Park,  a  short 


THK  AUTKED  JEWZU 

distance  north  of  the  site  of  Ethclncy  Abbov,  in 
Somersetshire,  near  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Parret 
and  Thone.  It  is  now  preserved  in  the  Ashmoloan 
Museum,  at  Oxford  ;  and,  independent  of  its  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Alfred,  is  a  most  interesting 
specimen  of  Anglo-Saxon  art.  The  inevitable 
melting-pot  has  left  few  similar  specimens  of  that 
ago,  but  we  know  tlicrr  must  have  been  many,  for 
tuo  business  of  a  gohLtmith  was  held  in  high  repute 
by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  a  poem  in  that  longnqge, 


on  die  various  conditions  nf  men,  contains  lines 
that  may  be  translated  thus  : 

'  For  one  a  wondrous  skill 
in  goldsmith's  ai-t 
is  provided, 
full  oft  lie  decorates 
nud  well  adorns 
n  powerful  king's  noUe, 
nnd  be  to  him  gives  broad 
land  in  rccompeace.' 

Asscr,  the  friend  and  biographer  of  Alfi'cd, 
ml'urnis  us  that,  when  the  great  monarch  had 
sectired  peace  and  protection  to  liis  Bubjocts,  he 
resolved  to  extend  among  them  a  knowledge  of 
the  arts.  For  this  puipose  ho  collected,  from 
numj  nations,  an  almost  innumerable  niiiltitude 
of  artificers,  the  most  expert  in  their  respective 
trades.  Among  tliese  were  not  a  few  workers  in 
gold  and  silver,  who,  acting  under  the  immediate 
instructions  of  Alfred,  executed,  with  incomparable 
skill,  many  articles  of  these  metals.  From  the 
circumstance  of  the  jewel  having  inscribed  on  it, 
in  Saxon  clioracters,  Ailfrcd  me  hactfjewercan  (Alfred 
Lad  me  wrought),  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that 
it  was  made  under  his  own  superintendence  ;  and 
further,  from  its  riclmess  of  workmanship  ami 
material,  that  it  was  a  personal  omanietit  worn  by 
the  good  king  himseil.  The  lower  end  of  the 
jewel,  as  represented  in  the  engraving,  is  fonueii 
into  the  head  of  a  griffin,  a  national  emblem  of 
i  the  Saxons.  From  the  mouth  of  this  figure  issues 
a  small  tube,  crossed  in  the  interior  by  a  minute 
pin  of  gold.  The  latter  is  evidently  intended  to 
connect  the  ornament  with  tlie  collar  or  band  by 
which  it  was  suspended  round  tlie  neck ;  the 
general  flatness  of  form  indicating  that  it  was 
worn  in  that  manner.  Antiquaries  have  not 
agreed  as  to  the  person  represented  on  one  side 
of  the  jewcL  Some  have  supposed  it  to  be 
the  Saviour,  others  St  Cuthbert,  or  Pope  Martin. 
But  the  opinion,  that  it  represented  Alfred 
himself,  symbolising  his  kingly  office,  is  as 
pencml  and  tenable  as  any  yet  advanced  upon 
the  subject. 

CHARLOTTE   SMITH:    FLOBA'S   HOROLOGE. 

In  the  days  of  our  grandfathers,  this  lady  enjoyed 
a  conniderable  reputation,  both  as  a  novelLBt  and 
poet,  though  her  lucubrations  in  both  capacities  are 
now  almost  forgotten.  Two  works  of  fiction  com- 
posed by  her,  Emmdine,  or  Ute  Orjjhan  of  Oie  CtutU, 
nnd  the  Old  Manor-Houte,  are  mentioned  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  in  terms  of  high  coumicndation.  An 
ill-assorted  marriage  proved  the  source  of  an  infinite 
scries  of  troubles,  and  various  domestic  bereave- 
ments, combined  latterly  with  bodily  infimiities, 
saddened  an  existence  which,  during  the  greater 
part  of  its  course,  was  more  characterised  by  clouds 
than  sunshine. 

The  annexed  poem  exhibits  a  pleasing  specimen 
of  Mrs  Smith's  talents,  and  is  here  introduced  as 
Bjiposite  to  the  character  of  tlie  Book  of  Days, 
presenting,  as  it  does,  the  idea  of  a  clock  or 
dial  of  Flora.  The  phenomenon  of  the  tltfp 
of  plants,  or  the  closing  and  reopening  of  the 
petals  of  flowers  at  certain  hours,  was,  as  is  will 
Known,  the  diacoveiy  of  the  great  botanist 
Linna?us. 
COS 


rLOBVS  ItOROLOOE. 

*  In  every  copse  and  sheltered  dell, 
UnveUcd  to  the  observ.int  eye. 
Are  faithful  monitors,  who  tell 
How  pass  the  hours  and  seasons  by. 

The  green-robed  children  of  the  spring 
Will  mark  the  jwriods  as  they  pass, 

Mingle  with  leaves  Time's  fe.itliero<l  wing, 
And  bind  with  dowers  his  silent  glast. 

Mark  where  transparent  waters  glide, 
Soft  flowing  o'er  their  tranquil  bed; 

There,  cradled  on  the  dimpling  tide, 
Ji  ymphiea  rests  her  lovely  head. 

But  conscious  of  the  earliest  beam, 

She  rises  from  her  humid  neat, 
And  sees  rctleeted  in  the  stream 

The  virgin  whiteness  of  her  breast. 

Till  the  bright  Daystar  to  the  west 
Declines,  in  ocean's  surge  to  lave  ; 

Then,  folded  in  her  modest  vest, 
.She  slumbers  on  the  rocking  wav& 

See  Hicraciuius'  various  tribe. 

Of  plumy  seed  and  radiate  dowers. 

The  course  of  Time  their  blooms  describ.'. 
And  wake  or  sleep  appointed  hours. 

Brnad  o'er  its  imbricated  cnp 

The  Goatsbeord  spreads  its  golden  rays. 
But  shuts  its  cautious  petals  up, 

Kctreating  from  the  noontide  blaze. 

Pale  OS  a  pensive  cloistered  nun. 

The  Bethlehem  Star  her  face  unveils. 

When  o'er  the  mountain  peers  the  tun. 
But  shades  it  from  tlie  vesper  gales. 

.^mong  the  loose  and  arid  sanda 

The  humble  Arenaria  crce|is  ; 
Slowly  the  Purple  .Star  cxpamls. 

But  soon  within  its  calyx  slee|^ 

And  those  small  bells  so  lightly  rayed 
With  young  Aurora's  rosy  hue. 

An;  to  the  noontide  sun  disphiycd. 
But  shut  their  plaits  against  the  dew. 

On  upland  slopes  the  shepherds  mark 
The  hour,  when,  as  the  dial  true, 

Cichorium  to  the  towering  lark 
Lifts  her  soft  eyes  sereuely  blue. 

And  thou,  "  wee  crimson  tipped  flower," 
Utttherest  thy  frinjjed  mantle  round 

Thy  bosom,  at  the  closing  hour. 
When  night-droin  bathe  the  turfy  gronnd. 

Unlike  Silene,  who  docUnes 

The  garish  noontide's  blazing  liijht ; 

But  when  the  evening  crescent  shines. 
Gives  all  her  sweetness  to  the  night. 

Thns  in  each  flower  and  simple  bell. 

That  in  our  path  Iwtjodden  lie. 
Are  sweet  remembr.iocera  who  tell 

How  fast  the  winged  moments  if' 
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fiClUSDKBHANNES    ('JOHK.   THE  SCOKCnER '). 

At  the  close  of  the  lost  centiin-,  nnd  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present,  the  borderlancl  Iwtweou  Franco 
nnd  Gennariy  was  infested  hy  liands  of  desperadoes, 
who  were  a  terror  to  all  the  peaceful  inhabitants. 
War,  raging  with  great  fury  year  after  year, 
had  brought  the  Rhemsh  provinces  into  a  very 
disoig.anisijd  state,  which  offered  a  premium  to 
every  species  of  lawless  violence.  Bands  of 
brigands  roamed  about,  committing  every  kind  of 
atrocity.  They  were  often  calletf  Chauffeuri  or 
Scorcken;  because  they  were  accustomed  to  hold 
the  eoles  of  their  victims'  feet  in  front  of  a  tierce 
fire,  to  extort  a  revelation  of  the  place  where  their 
property  was  concealed.  Sometimes  they  were 
called  Garottcrs  or  Slranrjlers  (from  garrot,  a  stick 
which  enabled  the  si  rangier  to  twist  a  cord  tightly 
rojind  the  neck  of  his  victim).  Each  band  bad  a 
camp  or  rendcrvous,  with  lines  of  communication 
throughout  a  particular  district.  The  posts  on 
these  lines  were  generally  poor  country-favenia, 
the  landlords  of  which  were  in  league  ivith  the 
band.  And  not  only  was  this  the  case,  but  from 
Ilollond  to  the  Danube,  tlie  chauffeurs  could 
always  obtain  friendly  shelter  at  these  houses,  with 
means  for  exchanging  intelligence  with  others  of 
the  fratemitv.  The  brigands  concocted  for  their 
own  use  a  iam>n  composed  of  Frenrh,  Gemian, 
Flemisli,  and  Hebrew,  scarcely  intelligible  to  other 
persons.  Not  unfrequently,  magistrates  and  func- 
tionaries of  police  were  implicated  with  this  con- 
federacy. Names,  dress,  character,  complexion, 
and  feature  were  changed  with  wonderful  ingenuity 
by  the  more  accomplialieil  leaders  ;  and  women 
were  emploved  in  various  ways  requiring  tact  and 
finesse.  Tte  more  niimerous  membere  of  the 
bond,  rude  and  bnital,  diil  the  violent  work  which 
these  leaders  ]danne<l  for  them.  Many,  called 
apprcntUtji,  inhabited  their  own  houses,  worked  at 
iheir  own  trades,  but  yet  held  themselves  in 
readiues.%  at  a  given  signal  understood  only  by 
themselves,  to  leave  their  homes,  and  execute  the 
liehests  of  the  loaders.  They  were  bound  by  oalliB, 
which  were  rarely  disregarded,  an  assassin's  ponianl 
being  always  ready  to  avenge  any  violation.  Mo.st 
of  tncse  apprentices  were  sent  to  districts  far 
removed  from  their  homes  when  lawless  work  wos 
to  be  done.  A  Jewish  spy  was  generally  concerned 
in  every  operation  of  magnitude :  lua  vocation 
was  to  pick  up  information  that  would  bo  useful 
to  the  robber-chief,  concerning  the  amount  and 
locality  of  obtainable  booty.  For  his  information, 
he  received  a  stipulated  fee,  .and  then  made  a 
protit  out  of  liis  purchase  from  the  robbers  of  the 
fttolen  prop«;rty. 

Schinderhannes,  or  '  Jolin  the  Scorcher,'  was  the 
most  famous  of  all  the  leaders  of  these  robbers. 
His  real  name  was  Johanu  Buckler ;  but  his 
practice  of  diauffagt,  or  scorching  the  feet  of  his 
victims,  came<l  for  him  the  apjwllation  of  Schin- 
derhannes. Bom  in  1779,  near  the  Rhine,  he 
from  early  years  loved  the  society  of  those  who 
habitually  braved  all  law  and  control.  As  a  boy, 
he  Joined  others  in  tteoling  meat  and  breml  from 
the  commissariat-wagons  of  the  French  aitiiv  at 
Kreuznach.  He  joined  a  party  of  bamiitf,  and  was 
rontinuolly  engaged  in  j'obberies  :  he  was  often 
captured,  but  oe  treqnently  escaped  with  wonderful 


ingenuity,  and  his  audacity  soon  led  to  his  being 
chosen  captain  of  a  band.  There  was  something 
in  his  manner  which  almost  paralysed  those  whom 
he  attacked,  and  rendered  them  powerless  against 
liim.  On  one  occa.sion,  when  alone,  he  met  a  largo 
party  of  Jews  travelling  together.  He  ordereil 
them  imperiously  to  stori,  and  to  bring  him  their 
purses  one  by  one,  M'hich  thev  did.  He  then 
searched  all  their  pockets  ;  ami,  finding  his  carbine 
in  the  way,  told  one  of  the  Jews  to  hold  it  for  him 
while  he  riHed  their  pockets !  This  also  was  done, 
and  the  carbine  handed  to  him  again.  Sometimes 
he  would  summon  a  farmer  or  other  person  to  his 
presence,  and  tell  him  to  bring  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  as  a  ransom,  or  purchase-price  of  safety  in 
a<lvancc  ;  and  sucli  was  the  terror  at  the  name  of 
Schinderhannes,  that  the.ic  messages  were  rarely 
disregarded.  As  tlie  French  power  became  con- 
solidated on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  Schinder- 
hannes found  it  expedient  to  limit  liis  operations 
to  the  right  bank  ;  and  the  prisons  of  Coblentz  and 
Cologne  were  filled  with  his  adherents.  Like 
Robin  Hoo<i,  he  often  befriended  the  poor  at  the 
expense  of  the  rich  ;  but,  unlike  the  hero  of  Sher- 
wood Forest,  he  was  often  cruel.  The  career  of 
Scliinderhannes  virtually  terminated  on  the  31st  of 
May  1802,  when  he  was  liniilly  captured  ncor 
Limburg ;  but  his  actual  trial  did  not  take  place 
tiU  the  closing  days  of  October  1803,  when 
evidence  sufficient  was  brought  forward  to  convict 
him  of  murder,  and  he  was  condemned  to  death. 

Mr  Leitch  Ritchie  has  made  this  redoubtable 
bandit  the  hero  of  a  romance — Schinderhanna,  tht 
Hobber  of  the  Rhine.  In  his  TraveUing  Sketches  on 
the  Rhine,  and  in  Belgium  and  Holland,  he  has  also 
given  some  interesting  details  concerning  Schinder- 
hannes himself,  ana  the  chauffeuri  generally. 
Among  many  so-called  wives,  one  named  Julia  was 
especially  beloved  by  him,  and  she  and  a  brother- 
robber  named  Fetzer,  were  with  him  when  cap- 
turc<I.  '  At  his  trial,'  says  Mr  Ritchie  in  the 
second  of  the  above-named  works,  'he  was  seen 
frequently  to  play  with  his  young  infant,  and  to 
whisper  to  his  wife,  and  press  her  hands.  The 
evidence  against  him  was  overpowering,  and  the 
interest  of  his  audience  rose  to  a  painful  pitch. 
When  the  moment  of  judgment  drew  near,  his 
fears  for  Julia  shook  him  like  an  ague.  He  fre- 
quently cried  out,  clasping  his  hands :  "  She  is 
innorent !  Tlie  poor  young  girl  is  innocent !  It 
was  I  who  seduced  her  !"  Every  eye  was  wet,  and 
nothing  was  heard  in  the  profound  silence  of  the 
moment,  but  the  sobs  of  women.  Julia,  by  the 
humanity  of  the  court,  was  sentenced  first ;  and 
Schinderhannes  embraced  her  with  tears  of  joy 
when  he  heard  that  her  pumsbment  was  limited 
to  two  years'  confinement.  His  father  received 
twenty-two  yeare'  of  fetters  ;  nnd  he  himself,  with 
nineteen  of  his  band,  was  doomed  to  the  guillotine. 
The  execution  took  place  on  the  21st  of  November 
180.%  when  twenty  heads  were  cut  olT  in  twenty- 
six  minutes.  The  bandit-chief  preserved  his  intre- 
pidity to  the  last.' 

Concerning  the  chauffeurs  or  bandits  gcnernlly, 
it  may  snffice  to  say  that  when  Bonaparte  became 
First  Consul,  he  determined  to  extirpate  them. 
One  hy  one  the  miscreants  fell  into  the  hands 
of  justice.  For  many  years  the  alarmists  in  France 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  insinuating  that  the 
bandita  were  prompted  by  the  exiled  royalists,  or 
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by  the  English  ;  but  it  wa«  perfectly  clear  that 
they  needed  no  external  Flimulus  of  this  kind. 
After  the  death  of  Schinderhanne^  the  bonds 
quickly  disappeared. 

'EIDINO   THE   STANa;'    OB   '  RODQH   MtJSIC' 

Punishments  for  minor  offences  were  formerly 
designed  to  produce  shame  in  the  delinquents  by 
exposing  them  to  public  ridicule  or  indignation. 
With  this  view,  the  execution  of  the  puni.ohnieut 
was  left  verr  much  in  the  hands  of  the  popidace. 
Such  was  the  practice  in  the  cose  of  the  brunks, 
the  cucking-stool,  the  whirligig,  the  drunkard's 
doak,  the  stocLs,  the  pilloiT,  &c.,  all  of  which 
have  been  either  legally  abobshed  or  banished  by 
the  progress  of  civilisation.  There  is,  however, 
one  species  of  punishment  belonging  to  the  above 
categonr,  which  the  people  seem  determined  to 
retain  in  their  owa  hands,  and  enforce  whenever 
they  judge  it  expedient  so  to  do.  It  was  exer- 
cised, to  tlie  know- 
ledge of  the  writer, 
on  the  28th  of 
October,  and  ten 
following  days, 
Sunday  excepted, 
in  the  yoir  1862. 
The  puniehment 
in  question,  called 
in  the  north  of 
England  *  Riding 
the  Stang,'  and  in 
the  south  'Rough 
Music,'  is  not  no- 
ticed in  the  Popve- 
lar  Antiquiiitt  by 
Bourne  and  Brand, 
but  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  most 
of  our  English 
counties.  If  a  hus- 
band be  kno^^l  to 
boat  his  wife,  or 
allow  himself  to 
be  hen-pecked — if 
he  be  untaithful 
to  her,  or  she  to 
him — the  offend- 
ing party,  if  living 
in  a  country  village,  will  probably  soon  be 
serenaded  with  a  concert  of  rough  music.  This 
harmonious  concert  is  produced  by  the  men, 
women,  and  children  of  tlie  village  assembling 
together,  each  provided  with  a  suitable  instrument 
These  consist  of  cows'  horns,  frying-i>ans,  warming- 
pans,  and  tea-kettles,  drummed  on  with  a  laige 
key  ;  iron  pot-lids,  used  as  cymbals  ;  fire-ahovels 
and  tongs  rattled  together ;  tin  and  wooden  pail.s 
drummed  on  with  iron  pokers  or  marrow-liones — 
in  fact,  any  implement  with  which  a  loud,  harsh, 
and  discordant  sound  can  be  produced.  Thus  pro- 
vided, the  rustics  proceed  to  the  culprit's  house, 
and  salute  liim  or  her  witli  a  sudden  burst  of  their 
melodious  music,  accompanied  with  shouts,  yells, 
hisses,  and  cries  of  '  Shame !  shame  !  Who  beat 
his  wife  1  I  say,  Tom  Brown,  como  out  and  shew 
yourself ! '  and  all  such  kind  of  taunts  and  ridicule 
as  rustic  ■nnt  or  iniligimtion  can  invent.  The 
village  humorist,  often  with  his  face  blacked,  or 
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coloured  with  chalk  and  reddle,  and  his  body 
grotes<}uely  clothed  and  decorated,  acta  the  part  of 
herald,  and,  in  all  the  strong  savour  of  rustic  wit 
and  drollery,  proclaims  the  delinquencies  of  the 
unhappy  victim  or  victims.  The  proclamation,  of 
course,  is  followed  by  loud  bursts  of  laughter, 
shouts,  yells,  and  another  tremendous  serenade  of 
'  rough  music,'  to  the  melody  of  which  the  whole 
party  march  off,  and  proceed  through  the  village, 
proclaiming  in  all  the  most  public  ports  the 
'  burden  of  their  aong.'  This  huobub  is  generally 
repeated  every  evening  for  a  week  or  a  iortnight, 
aud  eeldom  fails  to  make  a  due  impression  on  the 
principal  auditor  ;  for 

'  Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast ; ' 

and  the  writer  can  testify  that,  at  least  in  one 
instance,  where  police  and  magistrates  had  tried  in 
vain  to  reform  n  brutal  husband  who  had  beaten 
and  ill-treated  his  wife,  his  savage  breast  was 
tamed  by  the  magic  strains  of  '  rough  music'     He 

was  never  known 
to  beat  his  wife 
again,  and  acknow- 
ledged that  the 
sound  of  that 
music  never  ceased 
to  *  chonu '  his 
waking  tlioughts, 
and  too  often 
formed 'the  melody 
of  Ilia  dreams.' 

In  the  northern 
counties,  this  cus- 
tom, as  before  men- 
tioned, is  cidli!il 
'riding  the  stang,' 
because  there,  m 
addition  to  rough 
music,  it  is  the 
practice  to  carry 
the  herald  astride 
on  a  stang — the 
north  -  country 
word  for  pole — or 
in  a  chair  fastened 
on  two  poles,  to 
make  him  more 
con.spicuous.  Ho 
is,  too,  always  pro- 
vided with  a  largo  frying-pan  and  key  or  hammer, 
and,  after  beating  them  together  very  vigorou-sly, 
makes  his  proclumntion  in  rhyme,  using  the  fol- 
lowing words,  varied  only  to  suit  the  nature  of  the 
oll'euce : 

*  Ran,  tan,  tan  ;  ran,  tan,  ton, 
To  the  sound  of  this  pan  ; 
This  is  to  give  notice  that  Tom  Trotter 
Has  beaten  his  good  wo-man  I 
For  what,  and  for  why  ? 
'Cause  she  ate  when  she  was  hnngiy. 
And  drank  when  she  was  dry. 
Kan,  tan,  ran,  tan,  tan  : 
Hurrah — hurrah  I  for  this  good  wo-man  I 
He  beat  her,  he  beat  her,  ho  1  ic.it  her  indeed, 
For  spending  a  fwiiny  when  she  ha<l  need. 
Ho  beat  her  olnck,  Le  beat  her  blue ; 
When  Old  Nick  Kets  him,  ho  'U  give  him  his  due  ; 
Ran,  tan,  tiin  ;  r.r     '  i  . 

Wu  'II  sond  hijn  *  ■  old  frying-iMU) ; 


Hurrah — hurrah ; 


.  jod  wo-man. 
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The  'ran-taa'  chorus  is  shouted  by  the  whole 
crowd,  and  repeale<l  nfltr  every  line.  The  prac- 
tice is  varied  in  diifercut  places  by  the  addition 
of  an  e£Bgy  of  the  culprit  riding  on  an  ass,  with 
hia  face  towards  the  tail,  and  by  other  freaks  of 
local  humour,  suggested  perhaps  by  some  peculi- 
arity of  the  occasion. 

This  mode  of  manifesting  the  popular  feeling 
was  in  vogue  when  Hudibras  was  written  ;  and 
though  then  often  including  additions  better 
omitted,  was  observed  in  other  respects  much  as  at 
the  present  day : 

*  And  now  the  cause  of  all  their  fear 
By  slow  degrees  approached  to  near, 
They  might  distioguish  differeot  noise 
Of  boras  and  jMins,  and  dogs  and  boys, 
And  kettle-drums,  whoso  sullen  dub 
Sounds  like  the  hooping  of  a  tub  : 

•  »  «  * 

And  followed  with  a  world  of  toll-Lids, 
That  merry  ditties  troU'd,  and  ballads. 

•  •  •  * 

Kezt  pans  and  kettles  of  all  keys. 

From  trebles  down  to  double  base  ; 

•  •  •  ♦ 

And  at  6t  perio<ls  the  whole  rout 

Sot  up  thuir  tliroats  with  clamorous  shout' 

Such  ceremonies  as  we  have  above  described 
are  known  on  the  continent  by  the  name  of  tlie 
CStarivari,  and  also  of  Katsenmutik  (AngUcJ»,  cater- 
wauling). Latterly,  in  France,  the  charivari  took 
a  political  turn,  and  gave  name  to  a  satirical  publi- 
cation established  in  Paris  in  1632.  The  same 
title,  as  all  our  readers  know,  was  adopted  as 
an  accessory  designation  by  the  facetious  J  oumolist^ 
Mr  Punch. 
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St  Karcissas.  bliibop  of  Jcmtalcm,  3(1  eentnr^.  St  Cbef 
or  Theiidcriut,  abbot,  about  S75. 

Bom, — George  Abbot,  archbUbop  of  Cantflrbury,  1  .'if)2, 
GuUHford  ;  Edmund  Holley,  astronomer,  IGflO,  llagyer- 
ttott^  nftir  Ijondon ;  James  Bonwell,  biographer  of  JohjQBon, 
1740,  Edinburgh;  William  Usylcy,  poet  and  biographer 
of  Cowper,  XHa,  ChichaUr ;  John  Keato,  poet,  1706, 
MvodStUU,  London. 

Dttd. — Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  beheaded  in  Old  Palace 
T»H,  1618  i  Henry  Wclby,  ecoentrio  character,  16SC, 
L^mjon;  James  Shirley,  dramatist,  1600,  London; 
Bdmnad  Colamy,  eminent  Puritan  divioe,  1666,  London  ; 
Admiral  Edward  Vernon,  naval  commander,  17S7  ;  Jean 
lo  Rond  d'Alembert,  mathematician  and  cncycIoiJiKlist, 
1783.  Farit;  Qoorge  MorlanJ,  auimal-paint«r,  1806, 
Lmuion ;  Allan  Cunningham,  poet  and  miaoellaneoaa 
writer,  1842,  L<mdon. 

JOHN    KEATS, 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  well-worn 
■tory  about  John  Keats  being  killed  by  the 
Quartsr^  Ktview — a  story  endorsed  by  Shelley, 
luul  by  Byron  in  Don  Jiian : 

'  Poor  fellow  1    His  was  an  untoward  fate ; 
Tia  (troose  tb*  mind,  that  very  fiery  particle. 
Should  1m  itaeU  be  anuffed  out  by  an  article ' — 

is  nntme.    Crokci's  criticism  did  gall  the  vanity 
of  which  Keals,  ia  common  with  all  poets,  poueased 


an  ample  share  ;  but  he  was  far  too  self-assured  and 
jiugnacious  to  sufl'er  dangerou.sly  from  what  any- 
body might  say  of  him. 

Keats  was  the  son  of  a  liveiy-«table  keeper,  who 
had  risen  to  comfort  by  marrying  his  master's 
daughter,  and  was  bom  in  Moonields,  London,  in 
1795.  Giis  father,  who  is  described  as  an  active, 
energetic  little  man,  of  much  natural  talent,  was 
killed  by  a  fall  from  a  horse  when  John  was  in 
his  ninth  year.  His  mother,  a  tall  woman  with  a 
large  oval  face  and  a  grave  demeanour,  after  linger- 
ing for  several  years  m  consumption,  died  in  ISIO. 
A  fortune  of  two  thousand  pounds  was  inherited 
by  John. 

Keats,  as  a  boy  in  Finsbury,  was  noted  for  his 
pugnacity.  It  was  the  time  of  the  great  French 
war,  and  children  caught  the  martial  spirit  abroad. 
In  the  house,  in  the  stables,  in  the  streets  with  hi« 
brothers,  or  with  anv  likely  combatant,  he  was 
ready  for  a  tussla  He  was  sent  to  a  boarding- 
school  at  Enfield,  kept  by  the  father  of  Mr  Charles 
Cowden  Cliirke,  by  whom  ho  is  remembered  for 
his  terrier-Uke  character,  as  well  as  for  his  good- 
humour  and  love  of  frolic.  From  school  ho  was 
token,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  apprenticed  for  five 
years  to  a  surgeon  and  apothecary  at  Edmonton  ;  ou 
easy  distance  from  Enfield,  so  that  he  used  to  walk 
over  whenever  he  liked  to  see  the  CInrkes  and 
borrow  books.  He  was  on  insatiable  and  indis- 
criminate reader,  and  shewed  no  peculiar  bias  in 
his  tastes,  until,  in  1812,  he  obtained  in  loan 
Spenser's  Fairy  Queen.  That  poem  lit  the  fiie  of 
bis  genius.  Ho  could  now  speak  of  nothing  but 
Spenser.  A  world  of  delight  seemed  revealed  to 
lum.  '  He  ramped  through  the  scenes  of  the 
romance,'  \(Tites  Mr  Clarke,  'like  a  young  horse 
turned  into  a  spring-meadow ; '  he  got  whole 
passages  by  heart,  wluch  he  would  repeat  to  any 
listener ;  and  would  dwell  with  ecstasy  on  fine 
phrases,  such  as  that  of  '  the  seo-shouldenng  whale.' 
This  intense  enjoyment  soon  led  to  his  trying  his 
own  hand  at  verse,  .ind  the  chief  end  of  his  exist- 
ence became  henceforward  the  reading  and  writing 
of  poetry.  With  his  friend  Cowden  Clarke,  then  a 
youth  Ukc  himself,  he  spent  long  evenings  iu 
enthusiastic  discussion  of  the  English  poets,  shew- 
ing a  characteristic  preference  for  passages  of  sweet 
sensuous  description,  such  as  ore  found  in  the 
minor  poems  of  Chaucer,  Shakspeare,  and  Miltoo, 
and  throughout  Spenser,  rather  than  for  those 
dealing  with  the  passions  of  the  human  heart  By 
Clarke  he  was  introduced  to  Oreek  poetry,  through 
the  medium  of  translations.  They  commenced  Chap- 
man's Homer  one  evening,  and  rend  till  daylight, 
Keats  sometimes  shouting  aloud  with  delight  as 
some  passage  of  special  energy  struck  his  imagin- 
ation. Therewith  began  that  remarkable  affiliation 
of  his  mind  to  the  Qrcek  mythology,  which  gave  to 
his  works  so  marked  a  form  and  colour.  From 
Edmonton  he  removed  to  the  city  for  the  purpose 
of '  walkingthe  hospitals,'  and  became  acquainted 
with  Leigh  Hunt,  Shelley,  Hazlilt,  Godwin,  Haydon, 
and  other  literary  and  artistic  people,  in  whose 
society  his  mind  expanded  and  strengthened.  At 
Haydon's   one    evening,    when  Wordsworth   was 

? resent,  Keats  was  induced  to  recite  to  him  his 
{ymn  to  Pari,  which  Shelley  hod  praised  as  '  his 
surest  pledge  of  ultimate  excellence.  Wordswortli 
listened  to  the  end,  and  then  grimly  remarked : '  It 
is  a  pretty  piece  of  paganism  1 
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In  1817,  Keats  published  his  first  book  of  poems, 
ffhicli  attracted  no  attention.  Next  year  he  tried 
Again,  and  brouglit  out  Endymion.,  a  Poetic  Romancn, 
for  which  lie  was  ridiciileil  as  a  Cockney-poet  in 
the  Quarttrhj  and  Blackwood^i  Magazine,  and  re- 
commended '  to  go  back  to  his  gallipots,'  and 
Teminded  that  'a  starved  apothecary  was  better 
than  a  stan-ed  poet.'  In  1820  appeared  Lamia,  the 
Evt  of  St  Agnes,  and  other  Poenu ;  these  tlirce  small 
volumes,  issued  within  three  years,  comprised  the 
finished  business  of  his  literary  life. 

Keats  was  of  low  stature,  considerably  under 
middle  size.  His  shoulders  were  very  broad,  and 
his  legs  so  short,  that  they  quite  marred  the  pro- 
portion of  his  figtire.  '  His  heiid,'  says  Leigh  Hunt, 
'  was  a  puzzle  for  the  phrenologists,  being  remark- 
ably small  in  the  skull — a  siivgularity  he  had  in 
conimon  with  Byron  and  Shelley,  whoso  hats  I 
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could  not  get  on.'  His  face  was  clearly  cut,  almost 
feminine  in  its  general  form,  and  delicately  mobile ; 
its  worst  feature  was  the  mouth,  which  had  a 
projecting  upper  lip,  giving  a  somewhat  savage 
anil  pugilistic  impression.  His  eyes  were  large 
and  blue,  and  his  hair  auburn,  arid  woni  parted 
down  the  middle.  Coleridge,  who  once  shook 
hands  with  him,  when  he  met  him  with  Leigh 
Hunt  in  n  Hijliaite  lane,  describes  him  as  'a  loose, 
slack,  not  well-dressed  youth.'  At  the  same  time, 
he  turned  to  Hunt,  and  whispered :  '  There  is 
death  in  that  hand,'  although  Keats  was  then 
apparently  in  perfect  hcaltli. 

The  senses  of  Keats  were  exquisitely  developed. 
In  this  fact,  in  conjunction  with  a  fine  imagination 
and  copious  language,  is  discovered  the  mystery 
of  his  poetry,  which  consists  mainly  in  a  relation 
of  luxurious  sensations  of  sight,  "hearing,  taste, 
smell,  and  touch.  Of  music  he  was  passionately 
fond,  and  in  colour  he  hod  more  than  a  painter's 
joy.  As  to  taste,  Haydon  tells  of  once  seeing  him 
cover  his  tongue  with  cayenne  pepper,  in  order, 
as  he  said,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  delicious  sensa- 
tion of  a  cold  drauglit  of  claret  after  it.  '  Talking 
of  pleasure,'  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  '  this 
moment  I  was  wntiog  with  one  hand,  and  vith 
612 


the  other  was  holding  to  my  moutli  a  nectarine ; ' 
and  thereon  he  proceeds  to  describe  the  nectarine 
in  a  way  which  might  cause  a  sjTuitathclic  mouth 
to  water  with  desire.  In  his  Ode  to  the  Nightingale, 
these  lines  will  be  remembered : 

'  0  for  a  draught  of  vintage,  that  hath  been 

CooI'd  a  long  age  in  the  decp-dclv^d  earth  ; 
Tasting  of  Flora  and  the  coiintry-grecn. 

Dance,  and  Provcnipal  song,  and  stm-biirnt  mirthi 
0  for  a  be.-ikcr  full  of  the  warm  South, 
Fall  of  the  true,  the  blushful  Hippocrene, 
With  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim, 
And  purpIo-stainM  mouth  ; 
That  T  might  drink,  and  leave  tlie  world  unseen. 
And  with  thee  fade  away  into  the  forest  dim.' 

Observe  how  every  line  turns  on  sensuous  delight. 
With  this  key,  it  is  truly  interesting  to  examine 
the  poems  of  Keats,  and  find  how  it  opens  their 
meaning  and  reveals  their  author.  In  this  re.spect, 
Ke.ita  was  the  antipodes  of  Shelley,  whose  verse  is 
related  to  mental  far  more  than  sensuous  emotions. 
In  1820,  pulmonary  consumption  appeared  in 
tlio  hitherto  healthy  constitution  of  Keats.  Get- 
tinff  into  bed  one  night,  he  coughed,  and  said : 
'That  is  blood — bring  mo  the  candle  ;'  and  after 
gazing  on  the  pillow,  turning  round  with  an 
expression  of  sudden  and  solemn  calm,  said :  '  I 
know  the  colour  of  that  blood,  it  is  arterial  blood — 
I  cannot  be  deceived  in  that  colour ;  thai  drop  is  my 
death-warrant.  I  must  die!'  He  passed  tnrough 
the  alternations  common  to  consumptive  patients — 
srjmetimes  better  and  sometimes  worse.  His  mind, 
at  the  same  time,  was  torn  with  passion  and 
anxiety.  His  inheritance  of  £2000  was  gone,  and 
ho  had  abandoned  the  idea  of  being  a  surgeoa 
He  was  deeply  in  love,  but  he  had  no  means  of 
maintaining  a  wife.  A  brief  and  futile  attempt  was 
maile  to  earn  a  living  by  writing  for  the  maga- 
zines. Meanwhile  his  disease  made  rapid  progress 
Accompanied  by  Mr  Severn,  a  young  friend  and 
artist,  by  whom  he  was  tended  with  most  affec- 
tionate care,  he  set  out  to  sjicnd  the  winter  in 
Itnly.  Hi.H  sufferings,  phj-sical  and  mental,  were 
intense.  A  keen  sorrow  lay  in  the  thought  that 
he  had  done  nothing  worthy  of  abiding  fame. 
'  Let  my  epitaph  be,'  said  he  :  '  Here  lies  one  whose 
name  was  wnt  in  water.'  He  died  at  Rome  in 
the  arms  of  Severn  on  the  23d  of  February  1821, 
aged  twenty-five  years  and  fuur  months.  His  lust 
words  were  :  '  Thank  God,  it  has  come !'  His  body 
was  interred  in  the  Protestant  cemetery  at  Rome ; 
n  beautiful  spot,  where  violets  and  daisies  blow 
the  winter  througli,  and,  in  the  words  of  Shelley, 
'  making  one  in  love  with  death,  to  think  one 
should  be  buried  in  so  sweet  a  place.'  Hither,  a 
few  months  later,  were  Shelley's  own  ashes  brought 
to  rest  under  a  stone  bearing  the  inscription  :  'Cor 
Cordium.' 

SIB   WALTER  RALEIGH. 

To  trace  the  career  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  ond 
extricate  his  chanicter  from  the  perplexing  con- 
fusion of  contemporary  opinion,  is  an  undertaking 
of  considerable  difficulty.  One  principal  cause  of 
this  is  to  be  found  in  the  heterogeneous  qualities 
of  the  man.  Soldier  and  poet,  sailor  and  historian, 
court  favourite  and  roving  mlvcnturer,  his  bii> 
graphers  have  been  nt  a  loss  under  what  category 
to  place  him.    Ue  was,  says  the  writer  of  a  bttle 
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book,  printed  in  London  in  1677,  and  entitled  Tht 
Life  of  the  Valiant  and  Learned  Sir  tValtcr  RaUi/jh, 
Knight,  ipith  his  Tryal  at  Winchtsttr,  fitatesman, 
Eeaman,  soldier,  chemist,  chrouolo^'er.  '  He  geemcd 
to  be  bom  to  that  only  which  he  went  about, 
BO  dexterous  was  he  in  all  his  undertakings,  in 
court,  in  camp,  by  sea,  by  land,  with  sword,  with 
pen.' 

Although  Raleigh  exerted  himself  so  much  in 
the  service  of  his  country,  what  he  did  was,  for  tlie 
most  part,  so  out  of  the  way  of  ordinary  men's 
doings,  thJat  even  history  seems  perplexed  to  dis- 
cover what  to  record  of  him.  We  are  told  how  he 
won  Elirabeth's  favour  at  the  first  by  laying  his 
rich  cloak  in  the  mire  to  save  her  majesty's  slippers. 
We  are  told  how  ho  wrote  one  line  of  a  couplet, 
when  growing  restless  with  the  dilatory  manner 
which  the  queen  had  ia  promoting  her  lavourites, 
and  that  the  queen  herself  deigned  to  complete  it. 
We  are  told  how  he  introduced  the  poet  Spenst-r 
to  the  court,  and  quarrelled  with  Essex.  Such 
trivial  gUrapses  aa  tnese  ore  almost  all  we  get  of 
him. 

The  little  book  above  mentioned,  by  the  way, 
gives  a  different  edition  of  the  far-famed  couplet 
to  the  one  we  have  been  used  to.  We  quote 
the  account  given :  '  To  put  the  queen  in 
remembrance,  ne  wrote  in  a  window  obvious  to 
her  eye : 

'Fain  would  I  climb,  yet  fear  I  to  fnlL' 

Which  her  majesty,  either  espying  or  being  shewn, 
imder-wrote  this  answer : 

'If  thy  heart  fail  thee,  climb  not  at  olL' 

Raleigh  feared  no  man  and  no  quarrel,  and  stood 
his  ground  against  all.  lie  was  no  sycophant. 
Ho  must  have  had  a  clever  wit,  joined  with  his 
manliness  and  impetuosity,  for  he  managed  to 
retain  Elizabeth's  ^ood  craccs  to  the  last ;  while 
the  less  fortunate  Essex  died  on  the  scaffold. 

Raleigh  had  a  restless  spirit,  which  made  him 
Rt  onc43  innovator  and  adventurer.  He  was  always 
making  new  discoveries.  In  his  dress  he  was 
sisgular,  his  annour  was  a  wonder,  his  creed 
his  own  concocting.  He  it  was  who  introduced 
tobacco  ;  which  Elizabeth,  strangely  enough,  judg- 
ing merely  in  a  commercial  spirit,  reganied  an  a. 
useful  article,  but  which  seemed  to  James  an 
execrable  nuisance.  The  El  Dorados  which  ho 
went  in  search  of  were  innumerable  ;  and  as  he 
joined  with  these  mine-finding  expeditious  a  large 
amount  of  carrack-stopping,  he  won  liimsclf  at  la-st 
the  chancterislic  appellation  of  The  Scounje  of 
Spain,  and  for  this  Spain,  relentlesf^  had  his  head 
in  the  end. 

Tlie  day  of  Elizabeth's  death  was  the  birthday 
of  Raleigh's  misfortunes.  He  never  was  a  favourite 
with  James  from  the  first  It  is  not  long  before 
we  find  him  brought  up  for  trial  for  high  treason, 
in  what  has  always  been  called  R/xJrvjh's  Corntpiracy 
— so  caUeil,  it  may  he,  Iwcause  Raleigh  had  the 
least  to  do  with  it  of  any  of  those  involved  ;  or 
perhaps,  which  is  more  likely,  because  it  was  a 
puzzle  to  every  one  how  such  a  man  as  Raleigh 
could  have  been  coimecled  with  it. 

Having    l>een    previously    examined    in    July, 

Italitigh   was  brought  to  trial  at  Winchester,  on 

November  17,  161)3.    Throughout  the  whole,  ho  is 

dcKiibod  OS   conducting  himself  with  spirit,  as 
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'  rather  shewing  love  of  life  than  fear  of  dcith,' 
and  rfplying  to  the  insulting  language  of  Sir 
Edword  Coke,  the  king's  attorney,  with  a  dignity 
which  remains  Coke's  lasting  reproach. 

Coke's  unprovoked  insults  were  alrominable. 
He  called  Raleigh,  for  instance,  '  the  absolutest 
traitor  that  ever  was.'  To  which  Raleigh  only 
rejoined :  '  Your  phrases  will  not  prove  it,  Mr 
Attoumey.'  What  a  speech  was  this  for  the  king's 
advocate  :  '  Tliou  host  a  Spanish  heart,  and  thyself 
art  a  spider  of  hell!'  The  following  is  a  specimen 
of  the  style  of  bickering  which  went  on  on  the 
occasion : 

'  Baleigh.  I  do  not  he.ir  yet  that  you  have  spoken 
one  word  against  me ;  here  is  no  treason  of  mine 
done.  If  my  Lord  Cobham  be  a  traitor,  what  is  that 
to  me? 

Coke.  An  that  he  did  was  by  thy  instigation,  thou 
viper ;  for  I  dAou  thee,  thou  traitor. 

Raleigh.  It  becometh  not  a  man  of  quality  and 
virtue  to  call  me  so :  but  I  take  comfort  in  it,  it  ii 
all  you  can  do. 

Coke.  Have  I  angered  you  ? 

Raleigh.  I  am  in  no  case  to  be  angry.' 

Here  Lord-Chief  Justice  Popham  seems  a.shamed, 
and  puts  in  an  apology  for  hi.^  friend  on  the  king's 
side  :  '  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Mr  Attoumey  spcaketh 
out  of  the  zeal  of  his  duty  for  the  service  of  the 
king,  and  you,  for  your  life  :  be  valiant  on  both 
tides'    [A  curious  obsen'ation  !] 

In  one  instimce.  Coke  was  so  rude  that  Lord 
Cecil  rose  and  remarked :  '  Be  not  so  impatient, 
Mr  Attoumey,  give  him  leave  to  speak.'  And  so 
we  are  informed :  '  Here  Mr  Attoumey  sat  down 
in  a  chafe,  and  would  8i>eak  no  more,  until  the 
commissioners  urged  and  entreated  him.  After 
much  ado  he  went  on,'  &c 

Raleigh  hod  but  one  real  witness  against  him, 
and  that  was  Lord  Cobham,  the  head  of  the  plot, 
and  Raleigh's  personal  friend.  It  seems  that 
Cobham,  in  a  temporary  fit  of  ang«?r — Raleigh 
seems  to  have  inculjuited  him  in  the  nnt  instance 
— described  Raleigh  as  the  instigator  of  the  whole 
buriness.  Coke  pro<luced  a  letter,  written  by 
Cobham,  which  «:emcd  to  eiiclo«e  the  matter  in  a 
nut-shell,  for  it  was  very  explicit  against  Raleigh. 
Raleigh  pleaded  to  have  Cobham  produced  in 
court,  but  this  was  refiued.  Raleigh  had  his 
reasons  for  this,  for  at  the  last  minute  he  palled 
out  a  letter,  which  Cobham  had  written  to  him 
since  the  one  to  Coke,  in  which  that  lord  begged 
T»anlon  for  his  treachery,  and  declarc<l  his  friend 
innocent  And  so  it  appeared  that  he  was, 
although  he  evidently  hacl  more  knowledge  of 
ninttcra  than  was  good  for  his  safety.  But  a  minor 
point,  which  was  brought  forward  at  last,  was  like 
the  springing  of  a  mine,  and  spoiled  Raleigh's  case. 
It  affirmed  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  hod  been  dealt 
with  to  become  a  spv  of  Spain,  at  a  pension  of 
£lf)0O  per  annum.  This  might  have  been  a  trap 
set  by  Spain,  but  at  anyrate,  Raluigh  did  not  deny 
the  fact,  and  so  the  evidence  turned  against  him. 
He  was  sentenced,  with  disgraceful  severity,  to  be 
hanged,  drawn,  and  (luartorcd. 

Raleigh  wrote  a  letter  to  hi«  wife,  while  in 
expectation  of  death.  A  private  communication  like 
this  letter  gives  us  a  better  insight  into  his  con- 
science, an(l  also  into  hi*  son^alled  'atheism,'  than 
coidd  be  got  from  any  other  soutco— 

'  I  sued  for  my  life,  but  (Ood  knows)  it  was  for  y<oa 
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and  youra  that  I  desired  it:  for  know  it,  my  dear 
wife,  your  child  is  the  child  of  n  tnie  man,  who,  in 
his  own  resjiect,  despiseth  dcaili  and  his  mis.sha])€n 
and  ugly  forms.  I  cannot  write  much.  God  knows 
liow  hnnUy  I  steal  this  time  when  all  sleep,  and  it  is 
also  time  for  me  to  separate  my  thoughts  from  the 
V  orltL  Beg  my  dead  IkmIv,  which  living  was  denied 
ynu,  and  either  l»y  it  in  Sherbum  or  in  Exeter 
Church,  6;/  my  father  and  mother.'  [Is  not  this  the 
lost  wish  of  all  rovers  7]  '  I  can  say  no  more,  time  and 
death  ealleth  me  away.  The  everlasting  God.  power- 
ftU,  inlinite,  and  inscnitable  God  Almighty'  [Has  this 
an  atlitittic  sound  ?],  *  who  is  goodness  itself,  the  true 
Light  and  Life,  keep  you  and  yours,  and  h.ive  nierey 
upon  me,  and  forpive  my  persecutors  and  folse- 
acooaers'  [Why,  this  is  very  Christianity!],  'and  send 
ns  to  meet  in  his  dorious  kingdom !  My  dear  wife, 
farewell,  bless  my  boy,  pray  for  me,  and  let  my  true 
God  hold  you  lM)th  in  bis  arms. — Yours  that  was,  but 
now  not  my  own,  Waxtkk  Eai.eioh.' 

After  all,  Raleigh  wae  not  executed.  He  lived 
yet  a  doien  years  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  liis  wife 
with  hiin,  and  wrote  his  famous  Hixtonj  of  the 
f^'orUL  \Mien  he  couM  no  longer  rove  over  the 
whole  earth,  he  set  himself  to  write  its  histoiy. 
He  won  the  friendship  of  Prince  Henry,  who  could 
never  understand  how  his  father  could  keep  bo  line 
B  liinl  in  a  caj^e  ;  and  luwi  the  young  prince  lived, 
he  would  have  set  the  bird  at  liberty,  but  he  died. 
At  length  Juines  rclcoiied  Rtilcigh,  and  sent  liini  on 
one  more  mining  expedition  to  South  America, 
with  twelve  shijis  and  abundance  of  men.  But 
secretly,  out  of  timidity,  Jiuues  liiforraetl  Spain  of 
tlie  whole  scheme,  and  the  expe<lition  foiled.  A 
town  was  burned,  and  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
Guudomar,  became  furiou.i.  Raleigh  knew  what 
to  expect ;  but,  having  bound  himself  to  return, 
he  did  retunu  He  w.is  iiuinediately  seized  ;  and, 
without  any  new  trial,  was  beheaded  on  his  old 
condemnation,  all  to  appe.ise  the  anger  of  Spain, 
upon  Thursday,  the  29th  of  Oitober  1618,  in  Old 
Palace  Yanl,  Westminster. 

Raleigh  died  nobly.  The  bishop  who  attended 
him,  and  the  lords  about  him,  were  astonished  to 
•witness  his  serenity  of  demeanour.  He  spoke  to 
the  Lord  Arundel  to  desire  the  king  to  allow  no 
Bcandolous  writinp,  defiuiiing  him,  to  bo  written 
titer  his  death — the  only  one  wliich  was  written, 
strange  to  say,  was  James's  Apology — and  he 
observed  calmly  :  '  I  have  a  long  jovimey  to  go, 
therefore  must  take  leave  ! '  He  fingered  the  axe 
with  a  smile,  and  called  it '  a  sharp  medicine,'  *  a 
sound  cure  for  all  diseases  ; '  and  laid  his  head  on 
the  block  with  these  words  in  conclusion  ;  '  So  the 
heart  be  right,  it  is  no  matter  which  way  the  head 
lies.' 

'Thus,'  says  our  little  book,  'died  that  knight 
who  was  Spain's  scourge  and  terror,  and  Gon- 
domar's  triiunph  ;  whom  the  whole  nation  pitied, 
and  several  princes  interceded  for ;  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's favourite,  and  her  successor's  sacrifice.  A 
Sinon  of  so  much  worth  and  so  great  interest,  that 
ing  James  woidd  not  execute  him  without  an 
apology ;  one  of  such  incomparable  policy,  that  he 
was  too  hard  for  Easei,  was  the  envy  of  Leicester, 
iind  Cecil's  rival,  who  grew  jenlons  of  his  excel- 
lent parts,  and  was  afraid  of  heing  supplanted  by 
him.' 

The  following  is  Raleigh's  last  poem,  written 
the  night  before  his  death,  and  found  in  his  Bible, 
in  the  Oate-house,  at  Westuiinstet : 
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'  Even  such  is  time,  which  takes  in  tnut 
0<u-  youth,  our  joys,  and  all  we  have, 
And  pays  us  nought  but  age  and  dust ; 
Wliich  in  the  (urk  and  silent  grave. 
When  we  have  wandered  all  our  ways. 
Shuts  up  the  story  of  our  days ! 
And  from  which  grave,  and  earth,  and  dos^ 
The  Lord  shall  nuse  me  up,  I  trust.' 


THE   HERMIT   OF   QRUB   STREET. 

Amongst  the  many  histories  of  extraoidinary 
characters,  who  from  various  motives  have  secluded 
themselves  from  the  world,  probably  few  have 
created  more  interest  than  Mr  Henry  Welby,  the 
individual  about  to  be  recorded.  He  was  a  native 
of  Lincolnshire,  where,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Granthaui,  his  descendants  still  live.  The  family 
Is  ancient,  and  of  high  position,  as  moy  be  inferred 
from  several  of  its  members  having  sat  in  parlia- 
ment for  the  county  of  Lincoln,  in  the  time.'i  of  the 
Henrys  and  the  Edwards,  and  from  others  having 
filled  the  post  of  sheriff — an  office  in  those  days 
belli  only  by  men  of  the  highest  status. 

About  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Queen  Elix»> 
bcth,  we  find  Mr  Henry  Welby  residing  at  Qoxhill, 
an  ancient  village  near  the  Lincolnshire  bank  of 
the  river  Huniber,  nearly  opposite  to  Kingston- 
tipon-HulL  He  was  the  inheritor  of  a  considerabla 
fortune,  and  all  accounts  that  have  been  published 
concerning  him,  represent  him  as  a  highly-accom- 
plished, benevolent,  and  popular  gentleman.  In 
this  neighbourhood,  he  seems  to  have  lived  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  then  to  have  quitted  it  to 
i-eside  in  London,  imder  the  singular  circumatancea 
now  to  he  detailed,  as  related  in  a  curious  work, 
published  in  1637,  under  the  following  title  :  Th* 
Vha-nix  of  these  lale  Times;  or  Ou  Lift  of  Henry 
JFtlby,  Esq.,  who  lived  at  his  House,  in  Grub  Street, 
Forty-four  years,  and  in  that  Space  wot  never  tccn 
by  any:  And  there  died,  Oct.  29,  1636,  aged  Eighty- 
four.  Shewing  thefint  Occaeion  and  Season  tlureof. 
ff^ilh  Epitaphs  and  EUjfies  on  the  late  Dcccattd 
Gentleman;  who  lyeth  buried  in  Si  Giles'  Church, 
near  Cripplegate,  Lmidon. 

In  the  preface  to  this  sin^ar  pamphlet,  the 
following  passage  occurs:  '  This  Gentleman,  Muster 
Henry  Welby,  was  Forty  Years  of  Age  before  he 
took  this  solitary  Life.  'Those  who  knew  hiiu,  and 
were  conversant  with  him  in  his  former  Time,  do 
report,  that  he  was  of  a  midiUe  Stature,  a  Brown 
Complexion,  and  of  a  Pleasant  Chearful  Counte- 
nance. His  Hair  (by  reason  no  Barber  came  near 
him  for  the  Space  of  so  many  Years)  was  much 
overgro\vn ;  so  that  he,  at  his  Death,  appeared 
rather  like  a  Hermit  of  the  Wilderness,  than 
Inhabitant  of  a  City.  His  Habit  was  plain,  and 
without  Ornament ;  of  a  sad-coloun^d  Cloth,  only 
to  defend  him  from  the  Cold,  in  which  there  could 
be  nothing  found  either  to  express  thii  least 
Imagination  of  Pride  or  Voin-Qlory.' 

The  various  accounts  which  have  been  publisheil 
of  this  remarkable  man,  ngrcc  in  the  main,  but 
differ  in  one  or  two  particulars.  For  instance,  in 
one  it  is  stated  that  it  was  his  brother,  whose  con- 
duct led  to  the  strange  results  reconled  ;  and,  in 
another,  that  it  was  merely  a  kinsman.  In  the 
present  notioe,  we  have  adhered  to  the  nanutira 
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^il.         fir*  W.U  '"  '^^^••?'.^^''*"'*'^  ^^  '  <=«°'="ved    acalast    him,    rmMy    and    resolutely 
tiBtorr  of  Mr  W.Ibya  eccentnnties.  i  threatened  h&  Death.    The  two  Btothen,  met-ting 

The  Occasion  waj  the  Unkindness,  or  the  Face  to  Face,  the  younger  drew  a  PistoL  ehorvea 
UnnaturalneM  and  Inhumanity  of  a  younger  with  a  double  Bullet,  from  his  Side,  an<i  pn«S 
iiroUier,  who,  upon  some  Discontent  or  Digpleasure  I  upon  the  Elder,  which  only  gave  Fire,  but  by  tb« 
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mincoloas  Providence  of  Qod,  no  farther  Beport. 
At  which  the  El<ler,  seising  him,  disarmed  him  of 
his  tormenting  En^^ne,  and  so  left  him  ;  which, 
bearing  to  his  Chamber,  and  dexirinK  to  find 
whether  it  was  merely  a  false  Fiiij  to  frigntcn  him, 
or  a  Charge  speedily  to  dispatch  him,  ho  found 
BuUctK,  and  thinking  of  the  danger  be  had  escaped, 
full  into  many  deep  Considerations.  He  tlien 
grounded  his  irrevocable  Resolution  to  lire  alone. 
He  kf  pt  it  to  liis  dying  day. 

'  That  he  might  tlie  better  observe  it,  he  took  a 
very  fair  irjiitu  in  the  lower  end  of  Qnib^treet, 
near  unto  V,   and   having  contracted  a 

rtimorr.ns  1  :iio  a  small  and  private  Family, 

'  HuiUK."  before  prej>arcd  for  his  puiposc,  he 

'   Door,  rhuning  to  him{>clf,  out  of  all  the 
I  Chambers  best  suiting  with 

!  ■  ;  the  First  for  his  Diet,  the 

bocona  liir  111;*  Li<i;,nng,  and  the  Third  for  his 
Study — (ino  within  unotliitr.  While  liis  Diet  waa 
set  on  the  table  by  oiii-  uf  hi-  ■  — an  old 

Uaid — he  retired  into  liis  Li>.L  ir;  and 

while  his  Bed  was  making,  into  i.i.^  .  i..'.v  ;  and  so 
on,  till  all  waa  clear.  And  there  he  set  up  liis 
Batt,  and  in  /brty-/our  ftan  nenar,  upon  any 


Occasion  how  great  soever,  issued  out  of  thoao 
Chambers,  till  he  was  borne  thence  upon  Meu'i 
shoulders  ;  neither  in  all  that  time  did  Son-in-law, 
Daughter,  Graiidchild,  Brother,  Sister,  or  Kins- 
man, Stranger,  Tenant,  or  Servant,  Young  or  Old, 
Rich  or  Poor,  of  what  Degree  or  Comlilion  soever, 
look  upon  his  Face,  saving  the  ancient  Muid,  who.ie 
Name  was  Elizabeth,  who  mode  his  Fire,  prei>aivd 
his  Bed,  provided  his  Diet,  and  dre».<ed  his 
Chamber ;  which  was  very  seldom,  or  u])on  an 
(extraordinary  Necessity  that  he  saw  her  ;  wLiih 
Moid-aervont  died  not  above  Six  Days  before  him. 
'In  all  the  Time  of  his  Retirement  he  never 
tAsted  Fish  nor  Flesh.  He  never  drank  cither 
Wine  or  Strong  Water.  His  chief  Food  was  Out- 
neol  boiled  ivith  Water,  which  some  People  coll 
Gruel  ;  and  in  Summer,  now  and  then,  a  Sallad  of 
some  cool,  choice  Herbs.  For  Dainties,  or  when  he 
woul'l  feast  himself,  upon  a  High  Day,  he  would 
cat  the  Yoke  of  a  Hen  s  Egg,  but  no  part  of  the 
white ;  nnd  what  Bread  he  did  eat,  he  cut  out  of 
the  middle  part  of  the  Loaf,  but  of  the  Cnist  ho 
never  tasted  ;  and  his  omtiniial  Drink  was  Foui- 
shilliug  Beer,  and  no  other  ;  and  now  and  then, 
when  his  Stomacic  served  him,  he  did  eat  some 
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kind  of  Sucketa  ;•  and  now  and  then  drank  Red 
Cow's  Milk,  which  Elizalx>th  fetched  for  hiin  out 
of  the  Fields,  hot  from  the  Cow  ;  and  yet  he  kept 
a  bountiful  Table  for  hia  Scn-ants,  with  Entertain- 
ment sufficient  for  any  Stranger,  or  Tenant,  who 
had  occasion  of  Business  at  hie  House. 

*  In  Christinas  holidays,  at  Easter,  and  npon  other 
Festival  days,  he  had  great  Cheer  provided,  with 
all  Dishes  seasonable  with  the  Times,  served  into 
his  own  Cliamber,  with  Store  of  Wine,  which  his 
Maid  brouRht  in  ;  when  ho  himself  would  pin 
a  clean  Napkin  before  him,  and  puttine  on  a 
pair  of  white  Holland  Sleeves,  which  reached  to  his 
Elbows,  called  for  his  Knife,  and  cutting  Dish  after 
Dish  up  in  Order,  send  one  to  one  poor  Neighbour, 
the  next  to  another,  &c.,  whether  it  were  Brawn, 
Beef,  Capon,  Goose,  &a,  till  he  had  left  the  Table 
quite  emptj'.  Then  would  he  give  thanks,  lay  by 
his  Linnen,  put  up  his  Knife  again,  and  cause  the 
doth  to  be  taken  away ;  and  this  would  he  do, 
Dinner  and  Supper,  without  tasting  one  Morsel 
himself;  and  this  Custom  he  kept  to  his  dying 
Day !  Indeed,  he  kept  a  kind  of  continual  Fast, 
so  ne  devoted  himself  unto  continual  Prayer,  saving 
those  Seasons  which  he  dedicated  to  his  Study  ; 
For  you  must  know  that  he  was  both  a  Scholar 
and  a  Linguist ;  neitlier  was  there  any  Author 
worth  the  Reading,  either  brought  over  from 
beyond  the  Seas,  or  published  here  in  the  King- 
dom, which  he  refused  to  buy,  at  what  dear  Rate 
soever  ;  and  these  were  his  Commnions  in  the 
Day,  and  his  Counsellors  in  the  Night ;  insomuch 
that  the  Saying  may  be  verified  of  him — Nunquam 
mi'niu  loluK,  quam  cum  tolus — He  was  never  better 
accompanied,  or  lass  alone,  than  when  alone.  Out 
of  his  private  Chamlicr,  which  had  a  prospect  into 
the  Street,  if  he  spieil  any  Sick,  Weak,  or  Lame, 
would  presently  send  after  them,  to  Comfort, 
Cherish,  and  Strengthen  them  ;  and  not  a  Trifle  to 
Ben'e  them  for  the  present,  but  such  as  would 
relieve  them  many  Days  after.  He  would,  more- 
over enquire  what  Neighbours  were  industrious  in 
their  Callings,  and  who  had  great  Charge  of  Child- 
ren ;  and  if  Uieir  Labour  or  Industry  could  not 
sufficiently  supply  their  Families,  to  such  he  would 
liberally  send,  and  relieve  them  according  to  their 
Necessities.' 

Taylor,  the  'Water  Poet,'  thus  commeraoratefl 
the  recluse  of  Grub  Street ; 

'  Old  Henry  Welby — xcell  be  t  thou  for  ever, 
Thy  Purgatory  '»  past,  thy  Heaven  ends  never. 
Of  eighty-four  years'  life,  full  forty-four 
Man  saw  thee  not,  nor  e'er  shall  sec  thee  more, 
"f  was  Piety  and  Penitince  caua'd  theo 
So  long  a  Pris'ner  (to  thyself)  to  bo : 
Thy  bounteous  House  within  express'd  thy  Mind ; 
Thy  Charity  without,  the  Poor  did  find. 
From  Wine  thou  wast  a  duteous  Jiechabite, 
And  Flesh  so  long  Time  shnnn'd  thy  Ajipctite : 
Small-Beer,  a  Caudle,  Milk,  or  Watcr-j^iel, 
Strengthen'd  by  Grace,  maintain'd  thy  daily  DuoU 
'Gainst  tbe  bewitching  World,  the  Flesh,  the  Fiend, 
Which  mode  thee  live  and  die  well :  there's  an  End.' 

A  more  recent  work  gives  us  the  information, 
that  Mr  Welby  had  an  only  child,  a  daughter,  who 

*  StieM*.  dried  nntet-mekts  or  •agar-plomi — in  the 
Soottiih  dialect,  tuntrU. 

f  Old  Tkjlor  would  tppoir,  by  th«w  wotds,  to  havo 
bten  •  ponitor. 
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was  married  to  Sir  Christopher  Hildyard,  Knight 
of  Win.ttead,  in  Yorkshire,  and  left  three  sons: 
1.  Henry,  who  married  Lady  Anne  Leke,  daughter 
of  Franciis  first  Earl  of  Scarborough;  and  of  this 
marriage  the  late  Right  Hon.  Charles  Tennyson 
D'Eyncourt  is  a  descendant.  2.  Cliristopher. 
3.  Sir  Robert  Hildyard,  an  eminent  royalist  com- 
mander, who,  for  his  gallant  services,  was  made  a 
knight-banneret,  and  afterwards  a  baronet 
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St  Marcellua  tbe  Centnrion,  mnrtyr,  298.  St  Oermanai. 
bishop  of  C.'i|iaa,  confessor,  about  540.  St  Asterioi, 
bishop  of  AiD.isea  in  Fontas,  beginniog  of  5th  century. 

Bom — Jaeqnea  Amjot,  translator  of  Plutireh,  1513, 
Mdun  ;  Cardinal  Ctesar  Bnronius,  historicil  writer,  15.18, 
Sora  ;  George  II.  of  England,  1683,  Ilnnorrr ;  Richard 
Brinsle;  Sheridan,  dramatist  and  politician,  1751,  Dublin; 
James  Pcny,  editor  of  tbe  Morning  Chronicle,  1756, 
Aberdeenshire. 

Died. — Antinoas,  favoarite  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian, 
drowned  in  the  Nile,  130  a.  d.  ;  James  Stnrmius,  Protest- 
ant champion,  1553,  Stratburt/ ;  Charles  Alexandre  de 
Calonne,  financier  to  Lonis  XVI.,  1802,  Parit ;  Eev. 
John  Whitakcr,  historical  (rriter,  \6f)i<,  Raan-Lanyhome, 
('ornwall ;  Erimnnd  Cartwright,  inTentor  of  the  power- 
loom,  1S23,  Uatlinijit  ,•  Eev.  Charles  Muturin,  dramatist 
and  tale-writer,  1824  ;  Thomas,  Eax\  of  Diindonald, 
distinguished  naval  commander,  1860,  Kmiington. 

BURNING   OF   THE   TOTVEB  OF   LONDON. 

On  the  night  of  Saturday  the  30th  of  October 
1841,  the  great  armory  or  storehouse,  a  large  and 
imposing  range  of  buildings,  forming  part  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
its  precincts,  to  the  east  of  St  Peter's  Chapel,  was 
entirely  consumed  by  fire,  which  had  broken  out 
in  the  Round  or  Bowyer  Tower  immediately 
adjoining.  The  cause  of  this  calamitous  event 
appears  to  have  been  the  overheating  of  the  flue  of 
a  stove,  the  prolific  origin  of  so  many  conflagrations. 
The  edifice  clestroyetl  had  been  foundeil  by  James  II., 
and  completed  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary, 
their  majesties  celebrating  the  conclusion  of  the 
work  by  visiting  the  Tower  and  partaking  of  a 
splendid  banquet  in  the  great  hall  of  the  new 
building.  This  nvignificent  apartment,  occupying 
the  whole  of  the  tirHt-floor,  was  al'terwanls  employed 
08  a  storehouse  for  small-arms,  160,(XX)  stind  <A 
which  were  destroyed  by  the  fire.  On  the  ground- 
floor  a  number  of  cannon  and  other  trophies,  taken 
in  the  field,  were  deposited.  Though  a  loss,  esti- 
mated at  upwards  of  £200,000,  was  sustained,  it 
was  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  older  por- 
tions of  the  Tower,  so  interesting  by  their  historical 
aasociations,  escaped  almost  uninjured.  The  Great, 
or  White  "Tower,  was  for  a  time  in  imminent 
danger,  and  the  Jewel  Tower  was  so  ejcpoacd  to 
the  flames,  that  it  wa«  believed  impossible  to  avert 
its  destruction.  But  fortunately  both  buildings 
were  preserved. 

In  connection  with  the  Jewel  Tower,  an  interest- 
ing incident,  nn  well  a*  a  reninrl- •■'  '"  "■'•ince  of 
I"T-ioiial  braver)-,  ought  not  to  '  ii.     Wo 

refer  to  the  removal  of  the  Rr-  i_ . ,      __li,  for  » 
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Rccoiid  lime  in  tlieir  liiston',  though  in  tliffoivnt 
circuinstauevs,  made  as  nairow  an  escape  from 
destruction  m  when,  upwards  of  a  century  aud  a 
half  previously,  they  were  rescued  from  the  fangs  of 
Blood  and  his  associates.  On  the  intelligence  of  a 
fire  having  broken  out,  Mr  W.  F.  Pierse^  superin- 
tendent ofone  of  the  divisions  of  the  metropolitan 
police,  proceeded  with  a  detachment  of  constables 
to  tlie  Tower.  Shortly  after  liis  arrival,  the  flames 
ma<le  such  rapid  advances  in  the  direction  of  the 
Jewel  House,  that  it  was  deemed  expedient  at  once 
to  remove  the  Begalia  and  crown-jewels  to  a  phice 
of  safety.  Accompanied  by  Mr  Swifto,  the  keeper 
of  the  Jewel  House,  and  other  official*,  including 
several  of  the  Tower  warder-,  Mr  Pierse  entered  the 
building  in  question.  To  get  hold  of  the  jewels 
was  now  the  difficulty,  as  these  treasures  were 
Becuicd  by  a  strong  iron  grating,  the  keys  of  which 
were  in  the  possession  of  the  lord  chamberlain,  or 
elsewhere  deposited  at  a  distance,  and  not  a 
moment  ^vas  to  be  lost.  Crow-bars  were  procured, 
and  a  narrow  aperture  made  in  the  gratmg  so  aa 
iMrely  to  admit  one  person.  Through  tills  o[>ening 
Mr  Pierse  contrived,  with  much  difficulty,  to  tkruBt 
himself,  and  hand  through  from  the  inside  tlio 
various  articles  of  the  Regalia.  One  of  these,  a 
silver  font,  was  too  large  thus  to  be  passeil,  and  it 
consequently  became  necessary  to  break  away  an 
additional  liar  of  the  grating.  While  the  warders 
were  employed  in  effecliiig  this,  repeated  crio.s  were 
heard  from  outside,  calling  to  the  party  within  the 
Jewel  House  to  leave  the  builiUng  as  the  fire  was 
close  upon  them.  Determined,  however,  to  accom- 
plish tlie  behest  wliich  he  had  undertaken,  Mr 
Pierso  unflinchingly  roUiincd  hia  poet  within  the 
grating,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  rescuing  the  font. 
Tlie  precious  articles  were  all  conveyed  safely  to 
the  governor's  house,  and  a  most  extraordinary 
upcctacle  presented  itself  in  the  warders  carrying 
tlu"  crowns  and  other  appurtenances  of  royalty 
WlweeiJ  groups  of  soldiers,  policemen,  and  lire- 
men. 

The  heat  endun-d  by  the  party  in  the  Jewel 
House  was  such  as  almost  to  reduce  their  canneuts 
to  a  charred  state.  Some  public  reward  to  Mr 
Pierse,  who  had  thus  so  gallantly  imperilled  himself 
to  save  the  Regalia  of  the  Unitc<l  Kingdom,  would, 
we  should  ima^e,  have  been  a  fitting  tribute  to 
lus  bravery.  But  no  such  recompense  was  ever 
bestowed. 


THE    RHYSE   TOLL,    OU    THE    CUSTOM    OF 
CHETWODK   MANOB. 

Many  ancient  rights  and  customs,  which  have 
long  since  lost  much  of  their  Eigniflcance,  and 
j>orii  VI  ;  pear  to  modem  notions  ridiculous, 

are  i  valuable  wlien  viewed  in  connec- 

tion ■"....  i.i-...ry.  For  they  often  confirm  and 
illustrate  historic  facts,  which,  from  the  altered 
state  of  the  countrj',  would  otherwise  be  unintelli- 
gible, and  jKirhaps  discredited  at  the  present  day. 
ouch  a  custom  or  privilege  is  still  possesseil  and 
exorcised  in  conne^-tion  with  the  manor  of  Chet- 
woil«%  in  Bucks,  whicli,  although  very  curious  both 
in  it?  origin  and  observance,  has  escjiped  the 
notice  of  Blount  iin<l  other  writers  on  the  'jocular 

CUxtvlllH  '<{  Ulllll'     ■ 

The  maiiiir  il  — a  small  village  about 

five  miloi  from  bucicuij^iiam — has  boea  the  property 


of  the  (Jhetwixic  family  from  Saxon  times.  Though 
of  small  extent,  it  is  the  paruiuouut  manor  of  a  liberty 
or  district  embracing  several  other  manors  aud 
villages  which  are  required  f«  do  suit  and  service  at 
tlie  Court-Leet  held  at  Chctwode  every  three  years. 
The  Lord  of  Chetwode  Manor  has  also  the  right  to 
levy  a  yearly  tax,  called  the  '  Bhyne  Toll,'  on  all 
cattle  found  within  this  liberty,  between  the  30th 
of  October  and  the  7th  of  November,  both  days 
inclusive.  The  commencement  of  the  toll,  wliidi  is 
proclaimed  with  much  ceremony,  is  thus  described 
in  an  old  document  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign : 

'  In  the  beginning  of  the  said  Drift  of  the  Com- 
mon, or  Rhyne,  first  at  their  going  forth,  they  shall 
blow  a  welke-shell,  or  home,  immediately  after 
the  snnrising  at  the  mansion-house  of  the  manor  of 
Chetwode,  and  then  in  their  going  about  they  shall 
blow  their  home  the  second  tune  in  the  field 
between  Newton  Purcell  and  Barton  Uartshomc, 
in  the  said  county  of  Bucks  ;  and  also  shall  blow 
their  home  a  thinl  time  at  a  place  near  the  town 
of  Finniere,  in  the  county  of^  Oxford  ;  and  they 
shall  blow  their  home  the  fourth  time  at  a  certain 
stone  in  the  market  of  the  town  of  Buckingham, 
and  there  to  give  the  poor  sixpence  ;  and  so,  going 
forward  in  this  manner  about  the  »iid  Drift,  shall 
blow  the  home  at  sevend  bridges  called  Thorn- 
borough  Bridge,  King's  Bridge,  and  Bridge  Mill. 
And  also  they  shall  blow  their  home  at  the  Pound 
Gate,  called  the  Lord's  Pound,  in  the  parish  of 

Chetwode And  also  (the  Lonl  of  Chetwode) 

has  always  been  used  by  his  officers  and  servants 
to  drive  away  all  foreign  cattle  that  shall  be  found 
within  the  said  parishes,  fields,  &c.,  to  impound 
the  simie  in  any  pound  of  the  said  towns,  and  to 
take  for  every  one  of  the  said  foreign  beasts  two- 
pence for  the  mouth,  and  one  penny  for  a  foot,  for 
every  one  of  the  said  beasts.'  All  cattle  thus 
impounded  ot  other  places  were  to  be  removed  to 
the  pound  at  Clictwodc  ;  and  if  not  claimed,  and 
the  toll  paid,  within  three  days,  'then  the  next  day 
fiillowing,  after  the  rising  of  the  sun,  the  bailiff  or 
offiet^rs  of  the  lord  for  the  time  being,  shall  blow 
their  home  three  times  at  the  gate  of  the  said 
pound,  and  make  proclamation  that  if  any  persons 
lack  any  cattle  that  shall  be  in  the  same  pound, 
let  them  come  an<l  shew  the  marks  of  the  same 
cattle  so  claimed  by  them,  and  they  shall  have 
them,  paying  unto  the  lord  his  money  in  the 
manner  and  form  before-mentioned,  otherwise  tlic 
said  cattle  that  shall  so  remain,  shall  be  the  lord's  oi 
Rtniys.'  Tliis  toll  was  formerly  so  rigidly  enforced, 
that  if  the  owner  of  cattle  so  impounded  made  his 
claim  immediatelv  after  the  proclamation  was  over, 
he  was  refused  tKem,  except  by  paying  their  full 
market  price. 

Though  the  custom  is  still  regularly  oliscr\'ed, 
it  has  undergone  some  changes  since  the  date  of 
the  above  document.  The  toll  now  Ix'gins  at  nine 
in  the  morning  instead  of  at  sunrise,  and  the  hom 
is  first  sounded  on  the  church-hill  at  Buckingham, 
and  gingerbreoil  and  beer  distributed  among  the 
uRsembled  boys,  the  girls  l>cing  excluded.  The 
officer  then  proceeds  to  aimthur  part  of  the  liberty 
on  the  border  of  Oxfordsliire,  and  there,  after  blow- 
ing his  hom  as  before,  again  distributes  gingerbivad 
and  beer  among  the  assembled  boys.  The  toll 
is  then  proclaimed  as  begun,  and  collector;!  are 
stationed  at  different  parts  to  enforce  it,  at  the  rate 
of  two  ahillitun  a  score  upon  all  cattle  and  swine 
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passing  on  any  rond  within  the  liberty,  until  twelve 
o'clock  at  night  on  the  7th  of  November,  when  the 
•Ehyne'  closes. 

The  occupiers  of  land  within  the  liberty  have 
long  been  accustomed  to  compound  for  the  toll  by 
an  annual  payment  of  one  shilling.  The  toll  has 
sometimes  been  refused,  but  has  always  been 
recovered  with  the  attendant  expenwjs.  It  realised 
about  £20  a  year  before  the  opening  of  tlie  Buck- 
InKhamsliLre  Railway ;  but  now,  owing  to  Welsh 
and  Irish  cattle  being  sent  by  trains,  it  does  not 
amount  to  above  £4,  and  is  let  by  the  present  lord 
of  the  manor  for  only  £1,  bs.  a  year. 

The  existence  of  this  toll  may  be  tracefl  to  remote 
antiquity,  but  nothing  is  known  of  its  origin  except 
from  local  tmdition,  which,  however,  in  this  case, 
has  be«n  so  remarkably  confirmed,  that  it  may  safely 
be  credited.  Tlie  pansh  of  Chctwode,  as  its  name 
implies,  was  formerly  tliickly  wooded  ;  indeed,  it 
formed  a  part  of  an  ancient  forest  called  Rookwoode, 
which  is  supposed  to  hax'c  been  conterminous  with 
the  present  liberty  of  Chctwode.  At  a  very  early 
period,  says  our  tradition,  this  fore-st  was  infested 
with  an  enormous  wild-boar,  wliich  became  the 
terror  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  inhabitants 
were  never  safe  from  his  attacks  ;  and  strangers, 
who  heard  of  his  ferocity,  were  afraid  to  vuit,  or 
pass  through,  the  distnct ;  so  that  traffic  and 
friendly  intercourse  were  seriously  impeded,  ns 
well  as  much  injury  done  to  property,  bv  this 
aavage  monster.  Tlie  Lord  of  Chetwode,  like  a 
true  and  valiant  knight,  determined  to  rid  his 
neighbourhood  from  this  pest,  or  to  die  in  the 
attempt.  Bent  on  this  generous  purj)0se,  he  sallied 
forth  into  the  forest,  and,  as  the  old  song  has  it — 

'Then  be  blowed  a  blast  full  north,  south,  east,  and 
west — 
Wind  well  thy  horn,  good  hunter ; 
And  the  wild-boar  then  heard  him  full  in  his  den, 
As  he  was  a  jovial  hunter. 

Then  he  mode  the  best  of  his  speed  unto  him — 

Wind  well  thy  honi,  good  hunter ; 
Swift  (lew  the  Imar,  witti  his  tiuks  smeared  with  gore. 

To  Sir  Ryalos,  the  jovial  hunter. 

Then  the  wild-boar,  being  so  stout  and  so  strong — 

Wind  well  tliy  horn,  good  hunter  ; 
Thrashed  down  the  trees  as  he  ramped  him  along, 

To  Sir  Ryalas,  the  jovial  hunter. 

Then  they  fought  four  hours  in  a  long  summer  day — 

Wind  well  thy  horn,  good  hunter ; 
Till  the  wild-boar  fain  would  have  got  him  away 

From  Sir  Ryalas,  the  jovial  hunter. 

Then  Sir  Ryalas  ho  drawed  his  broad-sword  witli 
mieht — 

Wuid  well  thy  horn,  good  hunter ; 
And  he  fairly  cut  the  boar's  head  off  quite, 

For  he  was  a  jovial  hunter.' 

Matt«n  Iteing  thus  settled,  the  neighbonrLood 
rung  with  the  praises  of  the  gallant  deed  of 
the  Lord  of  Chetwode,  and  the  news  thereof 
soon  reached  the  ears  of  the  king,  who  'liked  him 
to  well  of  the  achievement,'  that  he  forthwith 
inade  the  knight  U-nant  in  capite,  and  constituted 
his  manor  panuuouiit  of  all  the  manors  Vinthin  the 
limits  and  extent  of  the  royal  forest  of  Rookwoode. 
Moreover,  he  gnmtcd  to  him,  and  to  his  hcin 


for  ever,  among  other  immunities  and  privileges, 
the  full  right  and  power  to  levy  every  year  the 
Rhyne  Toll,  which  has  already  been  descnbed. 

Such  is  the  purport  of  the  Chetwode  tradition, 
which  has  descended  uncjuestioned  from  time  im- 
memorial, and  received,  about  forty  years  ago,  a 
remarkable  confimiatioiL  Within  a  rnile  of  Chet- 
wode manor-house  there  existed  a  large  mound, 
surrounded  by  a  ditch,  and  bearing  the  name  of 
the  'Boar's  Pond.'  It  had  long  been  overgrown 
with  gorse  and  brushwood,  when,  about  the  year 
1810,  the  tenant,  to  whose  farm  it  belonged,  wish- 
ing to  bring  it  into  cultivation,  began  to  till  up  the 
ditch  by  levelling  the  mound.  Having  lowered 
the  latter  about  four  feet,  he  came  on  the  skeleton 
of  an  enormous  boar,  lying  flat  on  its  side,  and  at 
full  length.  Prol)ably  this  was  the  very  spot 
where  it  had  been  killed,  the  earth  arotind  having 
been  hcajicd  over  it,  so  as  to  form  the  ditch  and 
mound.  The  space  formerly  thus  occupied  can 
still  be  traced.  It  extends  about  thirty  feet  in 
length,  and  eighteen  in  width,  and  the  field  con- 
taining it  is  yet  colled  the  '  Boar's  Head  Field.' 
The  jaw  and  other  portions  of  the  skeleton  arc  now 
in  the  possession  of  Sir  John  Chetwode,  Bart,  the 
present  lord  of  the  manor.  There  is  a  somewhat 
similar  tradition  at  Boarstall,  which  stands  within 
the  limits  of  Bemewood  Forest,  as  Chetwode  does 
within  those  of  Rookwoode.  Tliese  forests  formerly 
adjoined,  and  formed  a  favourite  hunting-distrii^ 
of  Edwanl  the  Confessor  and  his  succcssora,  who 
had  a  palace  or  hunting-lotlgo  at  Burgliill  (Brill), 
where  tne  two  forests  met.* 

That  the  mere  killing  of  a  boar  should  be  so 
richly  rewarded,  may  appear  incredible.  But  many 
n  wild-boar  of  old  was  so  powerful  and  ferocioxis, 
that  he  would  even  attack  a  lion  ;  while  such  was 
his  stubl>om  courage  that  he  would  never  yield  till 
actually  killed  or  disabled.  The  classic  reader  may 
here  recall  to  mind  the  celebrated  tale,  in  Greek 
mj-thology,  of  the  Culydonian  boar  th.it  ravaged 
the  tields  of  iEtolia,  and  was  ultimately  slain  by 
Mcleager,  with  the  help  of  The^eu.s,  Jason,  and 
other  renowned  heroes.  Such,  indeed,  was  the 
nature  of  the  wild-boar,  that  most  of  the  early 
poets  have  chosen  it  as  the  fittest  animal  to  illus- 
trate the  indomitable  courage  of  their  heroes  :  thus 
Homer : 

'  Forth  from  the  portals  rushed  the  intrepid  pair, 
Op|)0»ed  their  bnawt?,  and  stood  themselves  the  w.ir. 
•So  two  ^vild-boiirs  siiriiig  furious  from  their  den. 
Roused  with  the  cries  oidugs  and  voice  of  men  ; 
On  every  side  the  crnokling  trees  tli<'y  tt'.ir, 
And  root  the  shnibs,  •ind  lay  the  furi'st  bore  ; 
They  gn.ish  their  tusks,  with  I'm  their  eycbalU  roll. 
Till  some  wide  wound  lets  out  tlieir  mighty  souL' 

And  Spenser,  p('rha]is  not  without  the  charge  of 
plagiarism,  has  the  some  illustmlion  : 

'  So  lonn  they  fight,  and  fell  revenge  purvne. 
That  fainting,  each  themselves  to  breathcn  let, 
And  oft  r«frtahed,  battle  oft  rvuew ; 
As  when  two  boars  with  rnnkliiig  maUce  met, 
Their  goty  sides  fresh  blrviliug  liorcely  fret. 
Till  brcatblcss  both,  theinselvci  aside  retire, 

Whercfi----  - --•'    "    ■ ''':-'-••!■< 

And  trail  i.- ; 

Then  ljai.1,  '       ,        _      .   _ i       i       :i[v-' 

Such  ouimola  were  most  daugerou%  not  onlj  tc 
•  Sco  vol.  i.,  Tea. 
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travellers  and  aiionned  rustics,  but  to  tbc  bunting- 
expeditions  of  the  king  and  bis  nobles.  It  newl 
not,  therefore,  surprise  us  to  find  that  the  destruo- 
tion  of  a  wild-boar  ranked,  in  tlie  middle  ages, 
aniung  the  deeds  of  chivalry,  and  won  for  a  warrior 
■Imoat  as  much  renown  as  the  slaying  an  enemy 
in  the  open  field.  So  dangerous,  indeed,  wiia  the 
hunting  of  wild-boars,  even  when  the  hunter  was 
armed  for  the  purpose,  that  Shakspearc  rc]ircsents 
Venns  aa  diwniarting  Adonis  from  the  practice : 

O  be  advis'il  I  thou  koow'st  not  what  it  is 
With  javelin's  point  a  chorlish  swine  to  gore, 
Whose  tushes  oever-shestb'd  he  whetteth  (till. 
Like  to  a  mortal  butcher,  bent  to  kill 
His  brawny  sides,  with  hairy  bristles  arm'd. 
Arc  better  proof  than  thy  sjiear's  point  can  enter ; 
His  short  thick  neck  cannot  be  easily  hnrm'd ; 
Being  irefol  on  the  lion  he  vrill  venture.' 

Such  hunting-expeditioos  were  generally  fatal  to 
some  of  the  dogs,  and  occasionally  to  one  or  more 
of  the  hunters.  Such  was  the  case  with  lUibert  do 
Vere,  ninth  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  was  killed  in  1395 
by  the  boar  he  was  pursuing. 

The  knight  of  Clietwode,  theiu  who  from  bene- 
volent motives  encountered  and  uew  the  boor  that 
ravaged  his  neighbourhood,  deserved  to  be  richly 
rewuded  ;  and  what  reward  could  be  more  appro- 
priate than  the  privilege  of  claiming  a  yearly  toll 
over  those  roaas  which  he  had  thus  ronderc<I 
secure  J  Perhops,  too,  the  exacting  of  tnU  for  nine 
days  was  to  commemorate  the  period  during  which 
the  gallant  knight  persisted  before  he  acliicved  liia 
object 

Such  a  cnstom,  aa  the  Rhyue  Toll,  is  not 
without  its  use.  It  is  a  perpetual  memorial, 
porhnps  more  convincing  than  written  history,  of 
the  dongeis  which  Hurroundcd  our  ancestors,  and 
from  which  our  country  has  happily  been  so  long 
delivened,  that  we  con  now  eciuccly  beliore  they 
ever  existed 
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St  Qnintin,  martyr,  237.  St  Foillan,  martyr,  OSC. 
St  WoUgaag,  bishop  of  Ratiibon,  994. 

SallaiDtttt. 

There  is  perh.ips  no  night  in  the  year  which  the 
popular  imagination  has  stamped  with  a  more 
peculiar  character  than  the  evening  of  the  Slst  of 
October,  known  as  All  Hollow's  Eve,  or  Halloween. 
It  is  clearly  a  relic  of  pagan  times,  for  there 
is  nothing  in  the  church-observance  of  the  ensuing 
dav  of  VQl  Saints  to  have  originated  such  extra- 
orainaiy  notions  aa  ate  connected  with  this  cele- 
brated festival,  or  such  remarkable  practices  as 
those  by  which  it  ia  diattnguished. 

The  leading  idea  respecting  Halloween  is  that 
it  is  the  time,  of  all  others,  when  supcnintural 
iiiQuences  prevaU.  It  is  the  night  set  H}iart  lor 
a  universal  walking  abroad  of  spirits,  Ixith  of  the 
visible  and  invisible  world  ;  for,  n."i  will  be  after- 
words seen,  one  of  the  sptMual  chonictcristics  attri- 
buted to  this  mystic  evening,  is  the  faculty  conferred 
on  t!  '  rial  principle  in  humanity  to  detach 

itx!  '<    corporeal  tenement  and   wander 

tbtxuu  uiruiijjli  the  reftlioa  of  space.    DirinBUo& 


is  then  believed  to  attain  its  highest  iiower,  and 
the  gift  asserted  by  Glcndower  of  calling  spirita 
'  from  the  vasty  deep,'  becomes  available  to  all  who 
chooae  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the 
occasion. 

There  is  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  fireside- 
customs  of  this  night  all  over  the  United  Kingdom. 
Nuts  and  apples  are  everywhere  in  requisition,  and 
consumed  in  immenFe  numbers.  Indued  the  name 
of  Nuterack  Night,  by  wliich  Halloween  is  known 
in  the  north  of  England,  inilicatca  the  predominance 
of  the  former  of  those  articles  in  making  up  the 
entertairmients  of  tlie  evening.  They  ore  not  onljr 
cracked  and  eaten,  but  nuuie  the  means  of  vatici- 
nation in  love-affairs.  And  here  wu  quote  from 
Bunu's  poem  of  Uallovietn: 

'  The  auld  gnidwife's  well-hoordit  nita 

Arv  rutiud  and  round  divided. 
And  mony  lails'  and  Lu»(»'  f.itea 

Are  there  tb.it  night  decided : 
•Some  kindle,  cuutliic,  side  by  side. 

And  bum  thegitber  tnmly ; 
Some  start  awa  wi'  s-ancy  pride. 

And  jump  out-owro  the  chimly 
Fii'  hi^h  that  night. 
Je.-ui  slips  in  twa  wi'  tentic  c'e  ; 

Wh.i  twaa,  she  w.-uln.i  tell ; 
Bnt  this  is  Jock,  and  this  is  me, 

She  says  in  to  heracl' : 
He  bleezed  owre  her,  and  she  owre  him. 

As  they  wail  never  mair  p.irt ; 
Till.  tuSl  be  started  np  the  lum, 

And  Jean  had  e'en  »  sair  heart 
To  aae  't  that  night' 

Brand,  in  hia  Popular  Aniiquiius,  ia  more 
explicit '.  '  It  is  a  ciutom  in  Irelnml,  when  the 
young  women  would  know  if  their  lovers  are 
iaithful,  to  pnt  three  nuts  u[K)n  the  bars  of  the 
grate,  naming  the  nnta  after  the  lovers  If  a  nut 
cracks  or  jumps,  the  lover  will  prove  unfaithful  ; 
if  it  begins  to  blaze  or  bum,  he  baa  a  regard  for 
the  person  making  the  trial.  If  the  nuts  named 
after  the  girl  and  her  lover  bum  together,  they 
will  be  married.' 

As  to  apples,  there  is  an  old  custom,  perlinps 
still  observed  in  some  localities  on  this  merry 
night,  of  hanging  up  a  stick  horiTOntilly  by  a 
string  from  the  ceiling,  and  putting  a  candle  on 
the  one  end,  and  an  apple  on  the  other.  The 
stick  being  mnJe  to  twirl  rapidly,  the  merry-makers 
in  succession  leap  uj)  and  snatch  nt  the  apj'le  with 
their  teeth  (no  use  of  the  handu  being  alhiwed),  but 
it  very  frequently  happens  that  the  candle  cornea 
round  before  they  nre  aware,  and  scordies  them 
in  the  face,  or  anoints  them  with  grease.  The 
disapiwintments  and  misnilvcntunw  occjision,  of 
course,  abundance  of  lauirliter.  But  tlie  grand 
sjiort  with  apples  on  Hiilluwcon.  ia  to  set  them 
ftlloat  in  a  tub  of  water,  into  which  the  juveniles, 
by  turns,  duck  their  hco<l.i  with  the  view  of  catch- 
ing on  apple.  Great  fun  goes  on  in  watching 
the  ottenipta  of  the  voungotcr  in  the  punuil  of  the 
gwimndng  fruit,  which  wriggles  from  side  to  siile 
of  thi!  tul),  and  evades  all  attempts  to  capture  it ; 
whilst  the  di.iapjiointcil  ospirnnt  is  obliged  to 
abandon  the  chase  in  favonr  of  another  whose  turn 
has  now  arrived.  The  apples  provided  with  stalks 
are  generally  caught  first,  and  then  comes  the  tug 
of  war  to  win  those  which  po«wesa  no  such  append- 
ages.   Some  competitors  will  deftly  *uck  up  the 
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apjile,  il'  a  Bmall  one,  into  their  mouths.  Others 
plunge  manfully  overhead  in  pursuit  of  a  particular 
apple,  and  having  forced  it  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tub,  seize  it  firmly  with  their  teeth,  and  emerge, 
dripping  and  triumphant,  with  their  prize.  This 
venturous  procedure  is  generally  rewarded  with  a 
hurrah  !  by  the  lookers-on,  and  is  recommended, 
by  those  versed  in  Halloween-aquatics,  as  the  only 
sure  mcthoil  of  attaining  success.  In  recent  years, 
a  practice  hoa  been  introduced,  probably  by  some 


tender  mammas,  timorous  on  the  subject  of  tlieir 
offspring  oatcliing  cold,  of  dropping  a  fork  from  a 
height  into  the  tub  among  the  apples,  and  thus 
turning  the  sport  into  a  display  of  marksmanship. 
It  forms,  however,  but  a  very  indifferent  substitute 
for  the  joyous  merriment  of  ducking  and  diving. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  sport  of 
dneking  for  apples  is  not  mentioned  by  Bums, 
whose  celebrated  poem  of  Hcdlowten  presents  so 
graphic  a  picture  of  the  ceremonies  practised  on 
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that  evening  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  in  the  poet's 
day.  Many  of  the  rites  there  described  are  now 
obsolete  or  nearly  so,  but  two  or  three  still  retain 
place  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Among 
these  is  the  cusUtni  Htill  prevalent  in  Scotland,  as 
the  initiatorv  Halloween  ceremony,  of  pulling  hail- 
ttoch  or  stalk.s  of  colewort.  The  young  people  go 
out  haiid-in-huud,  blindfolded,  into  the  kailyard  or 
ganlen,  and  each  pulls  the  first  stalk  which  he 
meets  with.  Tliey  then  return  to  the  fireside  to 
ius]M;ct  their  prizes.  According  as  the  stalk  is  big 
or  little,  straight  or  crooked,  bo  shall  the  future 
wife  or  husband  be  of  the  p;irlv  by  whom  it  is 

SuUcd.  The  quantity  of  eartn  sticking  to  the  root 
enotcs  the  amount  of  fortune  or  dowry  ;  and  the 
taste  of  the  pith  or  eiutoc  iudiaites  the  temper. 
Finally,  the  stalks  are  placed,  one  after  another, 
over  the  door,  and  the  Christian  names  of  thu 
persons  who  chance  thereafter  to  enter  the  house 
arc  lipid  in  the  saiue  succession  to  indicate  those  of 
the  individuids  whom  the  ^Mvrties  are  to  marry. 

Another  ceremony  much  practised  on  Halloween, 
is  that  of  thn  Three  Dishes  or  Luggiu.  Two  of 
tbr«:  an?  respectively  filled  with  clean  and  foul 
water,  and  one  is  empty.    They  are  ranged  on  the 


heurth,  when  the  parties,  blindfolded,  advance  iu 
succession,  and  dip  their  fingers  into  one.  If  they 
dip  into  the  clean  water,  they  are  to  marry  a 
maiden  ;  if  into  the  foul  water,  a  widow ;  if  into 
the  empty  dish,  the  party  bo  dipping  is  destined  to 
be  either  a  bachelor  or  an  old  maid.  As  each 
person  Uikcs  lii.'i  turn,  the  position  of  the  dishes  ia 
changed.    Bums  thus  describes  the  custom : 

'  In  order,  on  the  clean  hearth-atane. 

The  luirgies  three  arc  ranged. 

And  every  time  great  care  is  ti'ea 

Tn  sec  them  duly  changed : 
Aiild  iimlc  John,  wha  wedlock's  joya 

Sin'  Mar's  year  did  desire, 
Because  he  uat  the  toom  dish  thrice. 
He  heaved  them  on  the  fire 
In  wrath  that  uight. 

Tlie  ceremonies  oIkdvc  described  are  all  of  a 
light  sportive  description,  but  there  are  others  nf  a 
more  wcird-likc  and  fearful  character,  which  in 
this  enlightened  incredulous  age  have  fallen  very 
much  into  desuetude.  One  of  these  is  the  cele- 
brated spell  of  eating  an  apple  before  a  looking- 
glass,  with  the  view  of  diacovering  the  inquirer's 
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fiitiuu  husband,  who  it  is  believed  will  be  seen 
peeping  over  her  Ehoulder.  A  curious,  and  wilhal, 
cautious,  little  maiden,  who  desires  to  try  this 
tpdl,  is  thus  Tcpresented  by  Burns : 

'Wee  Jcuny  to  her  granny  gays  ; 
"  WiU  ye  go  wi'  nie,  granny  ? 
1 11  eat  the  apple  at  the  glass, 
I  gat  hTio  uncle  Johnny." ' 

A  request  which  rouses  the  indignation  of  the  old 
Indy: 

'She  fnff't  her  pipe  wi'  sic  a  lunt, 
In  wrath  she  w,is  sue  vap'rin', 
She  notic't  na,  an  aizlo  brunt 
Her  braw  new  worset  apron 

Out  through  that  night, 

"Ye  little  skelpie-limmer's  face  ! 
I  daur  you  try  sic  sportin'. 
As  seek  the  fotu  thief  ony  place. 
For  him  to  spoe  your  fortune  : 
Kae  doubt  but  ye  may  get  a  sight ! 

Great  cause  ye  hoc  to  fear  it ; 
For  mony  a  ane  has  gotten  a  fright, 
And  lived  and  died  deleerct, 
On  sic  a  night." ' 

Oranny's  warning  was  by  no  means  a  needless 
one,  as  several  well-authenticated  instances  are 
Telot«d  of  persons  who,  either  from  the  effects 
of  their  own  imagiuntiou,  or  some  thoughtless 
practical  joke,  sustained  such  severe  nervous 
shocks,  while  easaring  these  Halloween-spells,  as 
•eriously  to  imperii  their  health. 

Another  of  these,  what  may  perhaps  be  termed 
vinhallmoed,  rites  of  All  Hallows'  Eve,  is  to  wet  a 
8hirt-«lceve,  hang  it  up  to  the  fire  to  dry,  and  lie 
in  bed  watching  it  till  midnight,  when  the  appari- 
tion of  the  individual's  future  partner  for  life 
will  come  in  and  turn  the  sleeve.  Boms  thus 
alludes  to  the  practice  in  one  of  his  songs : 

*  The  last  Halloween  I  was  waukin'. 
My  dmukit  sark-sleeve,  as  ye  ken  ; 
His  likeness  cam'  up  the  house  staukjn'. 
And  the  vi-ry  gray  brcvks  o'  Tarn  Glen  I ' 

Other  rites  for  the  invocation  of  spirits  mijrht  be 
referred  to,  such  as  the  sowing  of  hemp-seed,  and 
the  'winnowing  of  three  wccht*  of  nothing,  i.e., 
repeating  three  times  the  action  of  exposing  corn 
to  the  wind.  In  all  of  these  the  effect  sought  to 
be  produced  is  the  same — the  appearance  of  the 
future  husband  or  wife  of  the  exj>erimenter.  A 
full  description  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  poem 
of  Bums,  from  which  wc  Irnve  already  so  largely 
quoted.  It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  popular 
lielief  ascribes  to  children  born  on  Halloween,  the 
poHsession  of  certain  mysterious  faculties,  such  as 
that  of  perceiving  and  hfildiiig  converse  with 
Kupernatural  beings.  Sir  Waller  Scott,  it  will 
be  recollectet],  makes  use  of  this  circumstance 
in  his  romance  of  Tfu  Monxutcry. 

In  conclusion,  we  shall  introduce  an  mteresting 
story,  with  which  we  have  been  favoured  by  u 
lady.  The  leaduig  inciilents  of  the  narrative  may 
be  relied  on  as  correct,  and  the  whole  affair  forms 
matter  of  curious  thought  on  tliu  subject  of  Hal- 
loween divination. 

Mr  and  Sim  SI were  a  happy  young  couple, 

who,  in  tl  ■ '  "  ■"  ■'  '  r  century,  resided  on 
their  owii  irt  of  the  province  of 

I<eia>ter,  lu  iiciu.u<^     iajju<ing  a  handsome  com- 


petence, they  spent  their  time  in  various  rural 
occupations  ;  and  the  birth  of  a  little  girl  promised 
to  crown  their  felicity,  and  provide  them  with  an 
object  of  perpetual  mterest  On  the  Halloween 
fuLlowing  this  lost  event,  the  parents  retired  to  rest 

at  their  usual  hour,  Mrs  M having  her  infant 

on  her  arm,  so  that  she  mi^'ht  be  roused  by 
the  slightest  uneasiness  it  might  exhibit.  From 
teething  or  some  other  ailment,  the  child,  about 
midnight,  became  very  restless,  and  not  receiving 
the  accustomed  attention  from  its  mother,  crie<l  so 

violently  as  to  waken  Mr  M .    He  at  once  called 

his  wife,  and  told  her  the  baby  was  uneasy,  but 
received  no  answer.  He  called  again  more  loudly, 
but  still  to  no  purpose  ;  she  seemed  to  be  in  a 
heavy  uneasy  slumber,  and  when  all  her  husband's 
attempts  to  rouse  her  by  calling  and  shaking  proved 
ineffecttial,  he  was  obliged  to  take  the  child  himself, 
and  try  to  appease  its  wailings.  After  many  vain 
attempts  of  this  sort  on  his  part,  the  little  creature 
at  last  sobbed  itself  to  rest,  and  the  mother  slept 
on  tQl  a  much  later  hour  than  her  usual  time  of 

rising  in  the  morning.    When  Mr  SI saw  that 

she  was  awake,  he  told  her  of  the  restlessness  of  the 
baby  during  the  night,  and  how,  after  having  tried 
in  vain  every  means  to  rouse  her,  he  had  at  last 
been  obliged  to  make  an  awkward  attempt  to  take 
her  place,  and  lost  thereby  some  hours  of  his 
nights  rest.  'I,  too,'  she  replied,  'have  passed  the 
most  miserable  night  that  I  ever  experienced  ;  I 
now  see  that  sleep  and  rest  are  two  different 
things,  for  I  never  felt  so  unrefreshcd  in  my  life. 
How  I  wish  you  had  been  able  to  awake  me — it 
would  have  spared  me  some  of  my  fatigue  and 
anxiety  !  I  thought  I  was  dragged  against  mv  will 
into  a  strange  part  of  the  country,  where  1  had 
never  been  before,  and,  after  what  appeared  to  me 
a  long  and  weary  journey  on  foot,  I  arrived  at  a 
couifortiible-looki^g  house.  I  went  in  longing  to 
rest,  but  had  no  power  to  sit  down,  althougu  there 
was  a  nice  supjwr  laid  out  before  a  good  hre,  and 
every  appearance  of  preparations  for  on  exp€cte<l 
visitor.  Exhausted  as  1  felt,  I  was  only  allowed 
to  stand  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  hurried 
away  by  the  same  road  back  again  ;  but  now  it  i* 
over,  and  after  all  it  was  only  a  dream.'  Her 
husband  listened  with  interest  to  her  story,  and 
then  sighing  deeply,  said :  '  My  dear  Sarah,  you 
will  not  long  have  me  beside  you  ;  whoever  is  to 
be  your  second  husband  played  last  night  some 
evil  trick  of  which  you  nave  been  the  victim.' 
Shocke<l  OS  she  felt  at  this  announcement,  she 
endeavoured  to  suppress  her  own  feelings  and 
rally  her  htisband's  spirits,  hoping  that  it  would 
pass  from  his  mind  as  soon  as  no  had  become 
engrossed  by  the  active  buiness  of  the  day. 

Some  months  passed  tranquilly  away  after  this 
occurrence,  and  the  dream  on  Halloween  night  hud 
well-nigh   been   forgotten   by   both   husband   and 

wife,  when  Sir  SI 's  health  began  to  faiL  He  had 

never  been  a  robust  man,  and  he  now  declined  so 
rapidly,  that  in  a  short  time,  notwithstanding  all 
the  remedies  and  attentions  that  skill  could  suggest, 
or  atfection  bestow,  his  wife  was  left  a  mourning 
widow.  Her  energetic  mind  and  active  habits, 
however,  prevented  her  from  abandoning  herself  to 
the  desohition  of  grief.  She  continued,  as  her 
husband  had  done  during  his  life,  to  farm  the 
estate,  and  in  this  employment,  and  the  education 
of  hw  little  ^\,  she  found  ample  and  aolutaiy 
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occui>iilion.  Alike  ndmired  and  belovcxl  for  the 
iiulicious  manaReracnt  of  her  worldly  aflaira,  and 
lier  true  Christian  benevolence  and  kindliness  of 
heart,  she  mipht  easily,  had  she  been  so  inclined, 
have  established  herself  respectably  for  a  second 
time  in  life,  but  such  a  thought  leemed  never  to 
cross  her  mind.  She  had  an  uncle,  a  wise,  kind 
old  man,  who,  liA-ing  at  a  distance,  often  paid  a  visit 
to  the  widow,  looked  over  her  farm,  and  gave  her 
useful  advice  and  nft;iRtanc«.    This  old  gentleman 

had  a  neighbour  named  C ,  a  prudent  young 

man,  who  stood  very  high  in  hia  favour.  When- 
ever tliey  met,  Mrs  M 's  uncle  was  in  the  habit 

of  rallying  him  on  the  subject  of  matrimony.     On 

one  occasion  of  this  kind,  C cxcusud  liimself 

by  sajdng  that  it  reallr  wns  not  his  fault  that  he 
was  rtill  a  bachelor,  asue  was  anxious  to  settle  in 
life,  but  had  never  met  with  any  woman  whom 

he  should  like  to  call  his  wife.     'Well,  C ,' 

replied  his  old  friend,  'you  are,  I  am  afraid,  a. 
Baucv  fellow,  but  if  you  put  yourself  into  my 
hands,  I  do  not  despair  of  suiting  you.'  Sonic 
bantering  then  ensued,  and  the  colloquy  terminated 

by  Mrs  M 'b  uncle  in\nting  the  young  man  to  ride 

over  with  him  next  day  and  visit  his  niece,  whom 

C had  never  yet  seen.    The  proffer  was  readily 

accepted ;  the  two  friends  started  early  on  the 
following  morning,  and  after  a  pleasant  ride,  were 
approaching  their  destination.     Here  they  descried, 

at  a  little  distance,  Mrs  M retreating  towards  her 

hotise,  after  making  her  usual  matutinal  inspection 

of  her  farm.    The  first  glance  which  Mr  C 

obtained  of  her  made  him  start  violently,  and  the 
more  he  looked  his  agitation  increased.  Then 
laying  his  hand  on  the  arm  of  his  friend,  and 

pointmg  his  finger  in  the  direction  of  Mrs  M , 

he  said :  '  Mr ,  we  need  not  go  any  further,  for 

if  ever  1  am  to  be  married,  there  is  my  wife ! ' 

'  Well,  C ,'  was  the  reply,  '  that  is  my  niece,  to 

whom  I  am  about  to  introduce  you  ;  but  teU  me,' 
he  added,  '  is  tliis  what  you  call  love  at  first  sight, 
or  what  do  you  mean  by  your  sudden  decision  in 
favour  of  a  person  with  whom  you  have  never 
exchanged  a  word  t '  '  Why,  sir,'  replied  the  young 
man, '  I  find  I  have  betrayed  mysell,  and  must  now 
make  my  confession.  A  year  or  two  ago,  1  tried  a 
Halloween-spell,  and  sat  up  all  night  to  watch  the 
result  I  declare  to  yon  most  solemnly,  that  the 
figure  of  that  lady,  as  I  now  see  her,  entered  my 
room  and  looked  at  me.  She  stood  a  minute  or 
two  by  the  fire  and  then  disappeared  as  suddejily 
as  she  came.  I  was  wide  awake,  and  felt  con.sider- 
nlile  remorse  at  having  thus  ventured  to  tamper 
with  the  powers  of  the  unseen  world  ;  but  I  assure 
you,  that  every  particular  of  her  features,  dress,  and 
fij^itrc,  have  been  so  present  to  my  mind  ever  since, 
that  I  could  not  possibly  make  a  mistake,  and  the 
moment  I  saw  your  niece,  I  was  convinced  that  she 
was  indeed  the  woman  whose  image  I  beheld  on 
that  never-to-be-foiigotten  Halloween.'  The  old 
gentleman,  as  may  be  anticijmted,  was  not  a  litllc 
astonished  at  his  friend's  statement,  but  all  com- 
ments on  it  were  for  the  time  put  a  stop  to  by 

their  arrival  at  Mrs  M ^'s  house.  She  was  glad  to 

see  her  uncle,  and  made  his  friend  welcome,  per- 
forming the  duties  of  hospitality  with  a  simplicity 
and  heartiness  that  were  very  attractive  to  her 
stningcr-guest  After  her  visitors  had  refreshed 
themselves,  her  undo  walked  out  with  her  tn  look 
over  the  farm,  and  took  opportuuitv,  in  the  absence 
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of  Mr  C ,  to  recommend  him  to  the  favourable 

consideration  of  Ids  niece.  To  make  a  long  story 
short,  the  impression  was  mutually  agreeable.  Mr 
C ,  before  leaving  the  house,  obtained  permis- 
sion from  Mis  M to  visit  her,  and  after  a  brief 

courtship,  they  were  married.  They  lived  long 
and  hajipily  together,  and  it  was  from  their 
daughter  that  our  informant  derived  that  remark- 
able episode  in  the  history  of  her  parents  which 
we  have  above  narrated. 

Bom. — John  Evelyn,  author  of  Sfilra,  Memoiri,  &c., 
1620,  Wotton,  Surrey ;  Pope  Clement  XIV.,  17(15  ; 
Chriatopber  Anstey,  author  of  The  Ncie  Bath  Guide, 
1724. 

2>i'«i — John  Paleolojjns,  Oreek  emperor,  144S  ;  John 
BnuLthavr,  presiding  jndge  at  trial  of  Charles  I.,  Ifi59  ; 
Victor  Amaden),  finit  king  of  Sardinia,  1732  ;  William 
Augu!ttu<>,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  1765;  Jean  Pierre 
Brissot,  diitinguiabed  Girondist,  guillotined,  1793. 

C^e  ^Dth  of  Cbtn^all. 

At  Edenhall,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Mu.ignive,  near  Penrith,  in  Cumberland,  the  curious 
drinking-cnp,  figured  below,  Ls  preserved  as  one  of 
the  most  cherished  heir-looms.  It  is  composed  of 
very  thin  glass,  ornamented  on  the  outside  with  a 
variety  of  coloured  devices,  and  will  hold  about  ou 


TltE  LUCK  or  rDEXHAI.t. 

English  pint.  The  legend  regimling  it  is,  that  the 
butler  of  the  family  haWng  gime  one  nii;ht  to  dr.iw 
wat<'r  at  the  well  of  St  Cnlhbcrt,  u  copious  spring 
in  the  ganlen  of  the  mansion  of  Edenliull,  surjirised 
a  group  of  fairies  disporting  themselves  bcsidi;  the 
well,  at  the  margin  of  which  sttxxl  the  ilrinking- 
glass  under  notice.  He  seized  hold  of  it,  and  a 
struggle  for  its  recovery  ensued  between  him  and 
the  fairies.  The  elves  were  worsted,  and,  there- 
upon took  to  llight,  exclaiming : 

'  If  til  is  class  do  break  or  fall, 
Forew^  the  luck  of  E.lcahiLllI' 

The  extreme  thinness  of  the  gloss  rendering  it 
very  liable  to  bteoluge,  was  prolMbly  the  origin  of 
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the  legend,  which  has  been  related  of  this  goblet 
from  lime  immemoriaL  Its  real  history  cannot 
now  be  ascertained,  but  bom  the  letters  I.H.S. 
inscribed  on  the  top  of  the  case  containing  it,  it 
bus  been  surmised  to  have  been  originally  used  as 
a  chalice.  In  the  preceding  drawing,  fig.  1  repre- 
sents the  gluKs,  tig.  2  its  leathern  cose,  and  fig.  3 
the  inscription  on  the  top  of  the  latter. 

The  wild  and  hair-brained  Duke  of  Wharton  is 
said,  on  one  occasion,  to  have  nearly  destroyed  the 
Luck  of  &Ienha11,  by  letting  it  drop  from  his  hands ; 
but  the  precious  vessel  was  savea  by  the  presence 
of  mind  of  the  butler,  who  caught  it  in  a  napkin. 
The  same  nobleman  enjoys  the  credit  of  having 
comjKised  a  burlcBcjue  poem  in  reference  to  it, 
written  as  a  parody  on  Chevy  Chase,  and  which 
commence*  thus : 

'  Ood  prosper  lone  from  being  broke 
The  Luck  of  Edenhall  1  * 

Tlie  real  author,  however,  was  Lloyd,  a  boon- 
companion  of  the  duke,  Uhlanil,  the  Glerman 
poet,  has  also  a  bnllail,  Doi  Glikk  von  EdenhaU, 
based  on  this  celebrated  legend. 


TISIT  OP   MARIE   DK   MEDICI   TO   ENQUJJD. 

On  the  3l8t  of  October  1638,  Marie  de  Medici 
arrived  in  the  city  of  London,  on  a  visit  to  the 
Engli.'ih  court  Though  she  was  received  with  all 
the  honours  due  to  the  qneen-dowager  of  France, 
and  the  mother  of  Hennetta,  queen  of  England, 
yet  both  court  and  people  considered  the  vi-iit  ill- 
timed,  and  the  guest  unwelcome.  Bishop  Laud,  in 
his  private  diary,  noticing  her  arrival,  says  that  he 
has  '  great  apprehensions  on  this  business.  For 
indeed,'  he  continues,  '  the  Englisih  people  hate  or 
suspect  her,  for  the  sake  of  her  church,  her  country, 
and  her  daughter ;  and  having  shifted  her  residence 
in  other  countries,  upon  calamities  and  troubles 
which  still  pursue  her,  they  think  it  her  fate  to 
carry  misfortunes  with  her,  and  so  dread  her  as  an 
ill-boding  meteor.' 

Daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
M&rie  de  Medici,  for  mere  reasons  of  .state,  was 
married  to  Henry  IV.,  king  of  France.  Henry 
gained  by  her  the  heir  he  desired,  but  her  un- 
sociable, haughty,  and  intractable  disposition,  ren- 
dcrc<l  hia  life  nuserable,  and  it  is  still  considered  a 
doubtful  question,  whether  she  were  not  privy  to 
the  plot  which  caused  his  death  by  assassination 
in  1610.  On  this  event  taking  place,  she  attained  the 
height  of  her  jiower,  in  ac(|uiring  the  regency  of 
Fnmce  ;  but  fuUr  as  feeble-minded  as  she  was 
ambitious,  she  suitTered  herself  to  be  ruled  by  the 
most  unworthy  favourites,  and  the  inc'intable 
results  quickly  followed.  She  secured,  however, 
for  her  service,  one  person  of  conduct  and  abilities, 
who  cannot  be  passed  overwithout  notice.  Attracted 
by  the  eloquent  sermons  of  a  young  Parisian  eccle- 
siiwtic,  named  Amiand  de  Plessis,  Marie  api>oinled 
him  to  be  her  almoner,  and  afterwards  miulc  him 
princijMil  »(?crct«ry  of  state  ;  but  this  mim,  better 
known  by  his  later  title  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  was 
fatwl  to  Im'coiuo  her  evil  genius  and  bitterest 
enemy.  During  the  seven  years  in  which  the 
Ivgcncy  of  Mane  do  Medici  lasted,  France  was 
oonviilsnd  witli  brjils,  ciibals,  and  intrigiiefi.  At 
lenj;tli  her  !>i)ii,  Louis  XIU.,  assuming  the  govcm- 
mcnt,  caused   his   mother's   unworthy  favuorite, 


the  Marshal  d'Ancre,  to  be  murdcreil,  ami  his  wife 
to  be  tried  and  executed  for  the  alleged  crime  of 
sorcery  ;  the  wretched  woman  to  the  lost  asserting, 
that  the  infloence  of  a  strong  mind  over  a  weak 
one  was  the  only  witchcraft  she  h.id  used. 

Marie  would  have  contende<l  against  lier  son  in 
open  war,  but  Richelieu  joining  the  king,  and 
threatening  to  imprison  her  for  life,  she  was  forced, 
in  1631,  to  take  refuge  at  Brussels,  where  she  lived 
for  seven  years,  supported  by  a  pension  from  the 
Spanish  court,  her  (laughter  Elizabeth  being  wife 
of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain.  Restlessly  intriguing,  but 
ever  foiled  by  the  superior  diplomacy  of  Richelieu, 
she  fled  from  Brussels  to  Holland,  greatly  to  the 
indignation  of  Philip,  who  at  once  stopped  her 
allowance,  refusing  even  to  pay  the  arrears  then 
due  to  her.  It  seems  as  if  the  fates  had  combined 
to  punish  this  miserable  old  woman,  for,  besides 
the  popular  commotions  excited  by  her  intrigues, 
disn-steis  not  attributable  to  her  presence — namely, 
pestilence,  famine,  and  war — ever  dogged  her  foot- 
steps. Richelieu  would  have  allowe<l  her  a  liberal 
annuity,  if  she  woiUd  only  return  to  Italy  ;  but  this 
her  pride  would  not  permit  her  to  do ;  moreover, 
it  would  be  giving  up  the  field  to  an  enemy  and 
rival,  whom  she  still  hoped  to  overcome.  So  she 
begged  her  son-in-law,  Charles  L,  to  receive  her  in 
England,  a  request  he,  with  his  usual  imprudence, 
generously  granted ;  for  he  had  been  lorced,  by 
repeated  remonstrances  of  parliament,  a  few  yean 
previous,  to  dismiss  his  own  queen's  foreign  chap- 
lains and  servants  ;  and  it  was  not  likely  that  her 
mother,  who  brought  over  a  new  train,  should 
escape  unnoticed.  There  were,  indeed,  strtmg 
rcasonii  for  Laud's  forebodings  and  the  people's 
feats.  She  hod  a  grand  reception,  however. 
Waller,  the  court-poet,  dedicated  a  poem  to  her, 
commencing  thus  : 

'  Great  Queen  of  Europe  !  where  thy  offspring  wean 
All  the  chief  crowns  ;  whore  princes  are  thy  heirs  ! 
As  welcome  thuu  to  sea-girt  Britaiu's  shore. 
As  erst  Latooa,  who  fair  Cynthia  bore. 
To  Delos  was.' 

St  James's  Palace  was  given  to  her  as  a  residence, 
where  she  kept  a  petty  court  of  her  own.  Cliarles, 
it  is  said,  allowing  her  the  large  siun  of  £40,000 
per  annum.  But  evil  days  were  at  hand.  The 
populace  ever  regarded  her  as  an  enemy,  and  in 
the  excitement  caused  by  Strafford's  trial,  she  was 
mobbed  and  insulted,  even  in  the  palace  of  St 
James's.  She  applied  to  the  king  for  pro- 
tection, but  he,  bcmg  then  nearly  7>owerlc'ss,  could 
do  no  more  than  refer  her  to  parliament.  The 
Commons  allowed  her  a  temporary  guard  of  one 
hundred  men,  petitioning  the  king  to  send  her 
out  of  the  country  ;  and  not  ungenerously  offering, 
if  she  went  at  once,  to  vote  her  JEIO.OOO,  with  on 
intimation  that  they  might  send  more  to  her,  if 
she  were  well  out  of  England.  The  question  was, 
where  could  she  go  ?  seeing  that  no  country  would 
receive  her.  At  last  having  secured  a  refuge  in 
the  free  city  of  Cologne,  she  left  England  in 
August  1641,  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  at  the  king's 
request,  accompanying  her.  Lilly,  with  a  feeling 
one  would  scarcely  have  expected,  thus  notices  her 
departure.  '  I  beheld  the  old  queen-mother  of 
France  departing  from  London.  A  sad  Bjicctacl" 
it  was,  ana  prvxluccd  tears  from  my  eyes,  and  many 
other  beholders,  to  see  on  aged.  Icon,  decrepit, 
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poor  queen,  ready  for  )icr  pr^ive,  neccssitiiteJ  to 
deiJOlt  heuce,  Imviii;^  no  place  of  residence  left  her, 
but  where  the  courteay  of  her  hard  fate  assigned. 
She  had  been  the  only  stately  magniiicent  woman 


of  Europe,  wifo   to   the  greatest  kinf;  that   ever 
lived  in  France,  mother  unto  one  king  and  two 
queens.' 
The  misfortunes  of  this  woman  attended  her  to 


CUEAPSIDI,  WITH  TBX  FROCISSION  OF  MABTE  DS  MEDICI  OK  U£K  VlSn'  TO  CHARLES  I.  AKD  HIS  QVKEX. 
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the  last.  Her  friends,  under  the  circumstances, 
thought  it  most  advisublo  to  invest  the  £10,000 
given  her  by  parliament  in  an  Enjjlish  estate,  and 
OS  the  civil  war  broke  out  iiiiinediately  after,  she 
never  received  the  slightest  benefit  from  it  She 
died  the  year  following  at  Cologne,  in  a  garret, 
<lci>titute  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  Chigi, 
the  pope's  legate,  attended  her  when  dying,  and 
induced  lier  to  express  forgiveness  of  Richelieu's 
ingratitude.  But  when  further  pressed  to  send  the 
cardinal,  as  a  token  of  complete  forgiveness,  a 
valued  bracelet,  that  never  was  allowed  to  leave  ] 
her  arm,  slie  muttered  :  '  It  is  too  much ! '  turned 
her  face  to  the  waU,  and  cx])ire(L 

The  illustration  representiiig  Marie's  public 
entrance  into  London  is  considered  ))cculiarly 
interesting  ;  the  cngra'ving  from  which  it  is  taken 
being  one  of  the  only  two  street-views  extant  of 
the  city  previous  to  the  great  fire.  The  scone 
depicted  is  about  the  middle  of  Cheapsidc ;  the  crew, 
which  stood  near  the  end  of  Wood  Street,  forming 
a  conCT)icuous  feature.  Tliis  wa?  one  of  the  crosses 
erected  by  Edward  I.,  in  memory  of  his  beloved 
queen,  Eleanor  of  Cisttle.  It  h.nd  been  frccjucntly 
repaired  and  furbished  up  for  various  pubhc  occa- 
sions. Towards  the  end  of  Eliiabetli's  reign,  it 
received  some  injuries  from  the  ullm-Protc^laut 
party  ;  but  these  were  repaired,  the  iron  railing 
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put  round  the  base  (as  seen  in  the  engraving)  and 
the  upper  part  gilded,  in  honour  of  James  I.'s  first 
visit  to  the  city.  Those  were  the  last  repairs  it  ever 
received.  After  sustaining  several  petty  injuries 
from  the  Puritans,  the  House  of  Commons  decrec<l 
that  it  sliould  be  destroyed  ;  and  in  May  \&i3, 
the  order  was  carried  into  clfect  amid  the  shouts  of 
thepopulace. 

The  building  to  the  right,  eastward  of  the  Cross, 
represents  the  Stan<lard,  which,  with  a  conduit 
attached,  stood  nearly  opposite  the  end  of  Milk 
Street.  Stow  describes  it  cxactlv  as  represented 
in  the  engraving— a  square  pillar,  faced  with 
statues,  the  upi)er  part  surrounded  by  a  balcony, 
ond  the  top  croH^led  with  an  angel  or  a  figure  of 
Fame,  blowing  a  trumpet.  The  ntimerous  signs 
seen  in  the  illustration,  exhibit  a  carious  feature  of 
old  London.  Tlie  sign  on  the  right  is  still  a  not 
uncommon  one,  'the  Nog's  Head,'  and  the  bush  or 
garland  suspended  by  it,  shews  that  it  was  the  sign 
of  a  tavern.  When  every  house  h.id  a  sign,  and 
the  shop-windows  were  too  small  to  allonl  any 
index  ot  the  trade  carried  on  witliin,  publicans 
found  it  convenient  to  exhibit  the  bush-  But 
when  a  tavern  was  well  established,  and  had 
acquired  a  name  for  the  quality  of  its  liquors,  the 
gan.'uid  mi;'ht  be  laid  asiJe ;  for,  as  the  old  provearb 
said, '  Qoou  wine  needs  uu  bush.' 


Next  was  November ;  he  full  grosse  and  fat 

Ad  fed  witli  lard,  and  that  right  well  might  Bccmc ; 

For  he  had  b<><<n  a  fatting  hogs  of  late. 
That  yet  his  browes  witli  sweat  did  reek  and  stccm. 
And  yet  the  season  was  full  jhaqi  and  breem ; 

In  ribinting  ecko  he  t«K>k  no  small  delight : 
^Vhc^eon  he  rode,  not  easie  was  to  docmc  ; 

For  it  a  tireadful  Centaure  was  in  sight, 

Tlie  seed  of  Satome  and  fair  >'ais,  (Jhiron  hight. 

Htksbkb. 


(DESCKirxrVE.) 

lYEMBER 


WHAT  an 
iijinar  there 
is  in  the  old 
forests  and 
■  V  is  when  the  November  winds  lift 
up  their  mighty  voices,  iind  the  huge 
ti'eeu  clashing  together,  like  the  fableid 
ginnts  battling  with  knotted  clubs  agftiust 
the"  Invisible  assailant,  whoso  blows  they  feci  but 
caimot  Kee  struck,  so  wage  war  on  one  nuotlicr!  Ou 
every  hand  we  hear  llie  cnisli  and  f)Ul  of  mighty 
bracche*,  and  ■omctune  a  lai^  tree  torn  up  by 


the  roots  comes  down,  qnick  as  an  avalanche, 
levelling  all  it  falls  ujiun,  where  it  lies  with  ita 
■blackening  leaves  above  the  crushed  underwood 
like  some  huge  mammoth  that  has  perished.  The 
sky  is  low  and  gloomy  and  leaden-coloured,  and 
a  disheartening  shadow  seems  to  fall  on  everything 
around.  We  sec  swine  rooting  in  the  desolate 
cornfields,  among  the  black  and  rotten  stubble, 
while  the  geese  come  draggled  and  dirty  from  the 
muddy  pond,  which  is  half-choked  up  with  fallen 
loaves.  On  the  cold  naked  hedge  a  few  cars, 
which  the  bijds  have  long  since  emptied,  hang 
like  funeral-wreatlui  over  the  deptuled  har\e«t. 
The  lain  raineth  every  day  on  the  neps  and  luiwi 
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and  autuinn-l)crrioa.  and  beats  the  brown  seed- 
vesgela  of  the  dead-flowers  into  the  earth,  while  the 
decayed  leaves  come  rolling  up  to  make  a  covering 
for  their  graves.  In  some  low-lying  dank  comer 
a  few  blackened  bean-sheaves,  that  never  ripened, 
are  left  to  rot ;  and  if  you  walk  near  them,  you  see 
the  white  mould  creeping  along  the  gaping  pods. 
There  is  a  deathly  smell  from  slimy  water-flags 
and  rotting  sedge  beside  the  stagnant  meres,  and  at 
every  step  your  footprint  is  tilled  up  with  the 
black  oozing  of  the  saturated  soil  the  moment  it  is 
mode.  You  see  deserted  sheds  in  the  fields  where 
the  cattle  sheltered,  rent  and  blown  in ;  and  if  you 
enter  one  to  avoid  the  down-pouring  torrent,  the 
didl  gray  November  sky  is  seen  thitmgh  the  gaping 
thatch,  even  in  the  puddle  on  the  floor  where  the 
water  has  lodged.  The  morsel  of  hay  in  the 
comer  you  woidd  tun  sit  down  upon  is  mouldy, 
and  as  you  look  at  the  beam  which  spans  across, 
rou  fancy  some  one  must  have  hanged  himself  on 
it,  and  huny  out  again  into  the  pouring  rain. 

November  is  the  pioneer  of  Winter,  who  comes, 
with  his  sharp  winds  and  keen  frosts,  to  cut  down 
every  bladed  and  leafy  bit  of  green  that  is  standing 
np,  so  as  to  moke  more  room  for  the  coming  snow- 
flakes  to  fall  on  the  level  waste,  and  form  a  great 
bed  for  Winter  to  sleep  upon.  He  blows  all  the 
decaying  leaves  into  drcarj' hollows,  to  fill  them  up, 
so  that  when  Winter  is  out  on  the  long  dark  nights, 
or  half-blindod  with  the  great  feathery  Hakes,  lie 
may  not  fall  into  them.  If  a  living  flower  still 
stands  above  its  dead  companions,  it  bends  its  head 
like  a  mourner  over  a  grave,  and  seems  colling  on 
our  mother-earth  to  be  let  in.  The  swollen  streams 
roar  and  hurry  along,  as  if  they  were  eager  to 
buiT  themselves  in  the  great  rivers,  for  they  have 
no  flowers  to  mirror,  no  singing  of  birds  to  tempt 
them  to  linger  among  the  pebbles  and  listen,  uo 
green  bending  sprays  to  toss  to  and  fro,  and  play 
with  on  their  way,  and  they  seem  to  make  a  deep 
complaining  as  they  rush  along  between  the  liigti 
brimming  banks.  The  few  cattle  that  are  out, 
stand  head  to  head,  as  if  each  tried  to  wann  the 
other  with  its  breath,  or  turned  round  to  shut  out 
the  gloomy  prospect  that  siirroandji  them,  laying 
down  their  ears  at  even'  whistle  of  the  wiud  through 
the  naked  hedgeii.  Lvcn  the  clomis,  when  they 
break  up,  liave  a  ragged  and  vnt^ut  look,  and 
Appear  to  wander  homeless  about  the  sky,  for  tliere 
ii  no  golden  fire  in  the  far  west  now  for  them  to 
gather  about,  and  sun  themselves  in  its  warmth  : 
they  seem  to  move  along  in  doubt  and  fear,  as  if 
Irjing  to  find  the  blue  sky  they  have  lost.  The 
woodman  returns  liome  at  night  with  his  head 
bent  down,  feeling  there  is  nothing  cheerful  to  look 
round  upon,  while  his  dog  keeps  close  behind, 
ceeming  to  avail  himself  of  the  little  shelter  his 
master  afl'ords  from  the  wind,  while  they  move  on 
together.  The  pleasantest  thing  we  see  is  the 
bundle  of  fagots  oe  carries  on  his  shoulders,  as  it 
reminds  us  of  home — ^the  crackling  fire,  the  clean- 
swept  hearth,  and  the  c^zy-looking  kettle,  that 
sits  'singing  a  quiet  tune,'  on  the  hob.  Wo 
pity  tlie  poor  fellow  with  tlic  bundle  under  his  arm, 
w^ho  stands  looking  up  at  the  guide-post  where  three 
roads  meet,  and  hope  he  has  not  far  to  go  on  such  a 
stormy  and  moonless  night. 

But  amid  all  these  irau^s  of  desolation,  which 
strike  the  eye  more  vi\'idly  through  missing  the 
richly-coloured  foliage  that  threw  such  beauty 
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over  the  two  preceding  months,  November  has  still 
its  berries  which  the  early  frosts  have  ripened  to 

Serfection.  Turn  the  eye  wheresoever  we  may, 
uring  our  walks,  hope  and  haws  abound  on  tlie 
hawthom-hedges,  and  where  the  wild-roses  of 
summer  hang  swaying  in  the  wind.  The  bramble- 
berries,  which  cottage-children  love  to  gather, 
besmearing  their  pretty  faces  with  the  frait,  have 
now  their  choicest  flavour,  and  melt  in  the  mouth 
when  eaten,  looking  like  beautiful  ornaments 
carved  in  jet  as  they  rock  in  the  autimin  winds. 
Many  a  poor  village-housewife  brings  a  smile  to 
the  children's  faces  aa  she  places  her  blackberry 
pie  or  pudding  on  the  table,  for  it  is  a  fmit  that 
requires  but  little  sugar,  and  is  a  cheap  luxury 
added  to  the  usual  scanty  meal  Then  there  are 
the  sloes  and  buUaces,  almost  always  to  be  found  in 
old  hedges,  which  at  this  season  have  a  misty 
blue  bloom  on  them,  equal  to  any  that  we  see 
on  the  grape.  These  the  country-people  gather 
and  keep  sound  through  all  the  long  winter,  and 
they  are  equal  in  flavour  to  the  finest  damsons  our 
orchards  can  produce.  Though  many  varieties  of 
plum-trees  have  been  brought  to  England  at 
dUferent  times,  yet  it  is  to  the  sloe  and  bullacc  we 
are  indebted  for  our  serviceable  plums,  as  these 
shrubs  ore  indigenous,  and  have  Been  brought  to 
Tierfection  by  cultivation  through  many  centuries 
The  dewberry  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the 
blacklx'.rry  when  ripe,  that  it  is  not  c.isy  to 
distinguish  the  difference.  When  in  flower,  it  is  as 
beautiful  as  the  blossoms  of  the  wild-rose,  the  fruit 
has  also  a  blue  bloom  on  it  like  the  plum,  which  is 
never  found  on  the  blackbcrrr  ;  the  divisions  of 
the  berry  are  also  larger,  and  not  so  numerous. 
Often,  is  seen  growing  among  the  ling,  tlie  pretty 
cloudberry,  only  just  overtopping  uie  heather, 
for  it  is  seldom  more  than  a  foot  high,  and  its  fmit 
is  of  a  splendid  orange  colour  when  ripe,  though 
rather  too  acid  to  please  every  taste.  But  of  all  the 
little  berry-l)earing  lieauties.  none  beat  the  bilberry 
when  in  bloom,  for  it  is  then  covereil  with  rosy- 
coloured  wax-like  flowers,  which  few  of  our  choice 
green-house  plants  excel,  and  for  which  we  marvel 
It  has  not  been  more  cultivated.  Birds  are  partial 
to  this  berry,  which  bears  a  grape-like  bloom, 
and  game  fed  upon  it  is  said  to  oe  as  superior  in 
flavour  as  mutton,  fed  on  pastures  abounding  in 
wUd-thynie,  is  to  that  fattened  only  on  grass.  But 
the  fairy  of  our  shrubs — which  may  rank  with  the 
harvest-mouse  among  animals,  and  the  humming- 
birds among  the  feathered  race — is  the  tiny  cran- 
berry, which  you  must  bend  the  back  to  find,  as  it 
only  grows  three  or  four  inches  high.  Whether  our 
grandmother  had  some  secret  art  of  preserving 
these  delicious  berries,  which  is  now  lost — or  the 
fruit  lias  deteriorated  in  flavour — we  cannot  tell,  but 
somehow  we  fancy  that  cranberries  have  not  the 
delicious  taste  now  which  they  had  in  our  boyish 
davs. 

'rhe  most  wonderful  plant  that  bean  berries,  is 
the  butcher's  broom,  which  may  be  seen  covered 
with  fruit  as  large  as  cherries,  in  the  very  depth  of 
winter.  Both  flower  and  berry  grow  out  of  the 
very  middle  of  the  leaf,  and  it  would  make  a 
pleasant  change  in  our  Christmas  decoration,  as  it 
IS  an  cveij^reen,  and  quite  as  beautiful  a»  the  holly. 
The  black   berries  of  the  privi ;  na  the 

branches  all  winter  long,  and  on-  ■  when 

the  sprays  are  covered  with  the  Iresu  ^Tctu  ieavea  of 
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■pring.  These  berries  are  much  Imrdcr  than  our 
]iep9  and  haws,  and  retain  their  fulness  when  all 
the  other  hedge-fruits  are  withered  and  tasteless, 
though  the  bims  generally  seem  to  leave  them  till 
the  last,  as  if  they  only  ate  them  when  nothing  else 
could  be  got.  'Diey  make  a  grand  show  with  their 
large  clusters  amid  the  imkedness  of  winter,  though 
almost  failing  to  attract  the  ere  now  if  seen  beside 
the  wild-comcl  or  dogwood-berries.  Autumn  has 
nothing  more  beautiful  tlian  the  wild-cornel,  with 
its  deep-purple  berries  hanging  on  rich  red-coloured 
branches,  and  surrounded  with  golden,  green,  and 
crijuson  foliage,  as  if  aU  the  richest  hues  of  autumn 
were  massed  together  to  beautify  it,  and  wreatli  the 
black  purple  of  the  berries.  Another  tree,  which 
scarcely  arrests  the  eye  in  summer,  now  mokes  a 
splendid  show,  for  the  seed-vessels  appear  like 
roses,  the  caj>sules  separating  like  the  petals  of  the 
Quwn  of  Flowers,  for  such  is  the  appearance  of  the 
spin'Ue-tree.  The  woody  nightshade,  whose  purple 
petals  and  deep  golden  onthera  enriched  the  hedge- 
row a  few  weeks  ago,  is  now  covered  with  clnsters  of 
scarlet  berries,  not  unlike  our  red  garden  currants  ; 
while  both  tlie  foliage  and  berries  of  the  guelder- 
rose  seem  kindled  into  a  red  blaze.  But  the  bird- 
thcrnr  is  the  chameleon  of  shrubs  in  autumn,  its 
bunches  of  rich-looking  fruit  changing  from  a 
beautiful  green  to  a  rich  red,  and  then  to  the  colour 
of  the  darkest  of  black-heart  cherries,  and  looking 
e<jnaUy  as  luscious  to  the  eye,  though  it  would  bo 
dangerous  to  cat  so  many  as  we  might  of  the  real 
cherries  without  harm.  Beside  all  these,  and 
many  other  beautiful  berries,  we  have  now  the 
ferns  all  ablaze  with  bcautj- — vegetable  relics  of  an 
old  world — and  many  of  them  as  pleasing  to  the 
eye  as  our  choicest  flowers.  Where  is  there  a 
grander  sight  than  a  long  moorland  covered  with 
bracken  at  the  close  of  autumn  1 — the  foliage  of  the 
trees  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  outppreiul 
land  of  crimson  end  gold.  And  tliere  is  such  a 
forest  smell  about  it  too— that  real  country  aroma, 
which  we  get  a  snitf  of  in  villages  where  they  have 
only  wood-fires — for  there  is  nothing  else  to 
compon:  with  the  pmcU  of  fern  where  it  covets 
long  leagues  of  wild  moorland. 

Slany little  animals  are  busy,  during  the  autumn, 
in  laying  up  stores  for  winter  ;  for  though  some  of 
them  sleep  away  the  greater  portion  of  the  cold 
season,  a  cJiange  in  the  weather  often  causes  them 
to  awaken,  when  they  have  recourse  to  the  pro- 
vision they  have  saved  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  mild 
warm  weather  is  again  succeedeil  by  cold,  they  coil 
themselves  up,  and  sleep  .ig-.iin.  The  hibernation  of 
the  squirrel  is  shorter  than  that  of  any  of  our  winter- 
sleepmg  animals,  for  he  is  up  and  away  as  soon  as 
he  IS  awakened  by  a  mild  atmosphere,  and  as 
he  Ixa*  genfnilly  more  than  one  lanler,  enjoys 
himself  until  slumber  again  overtakes  him ;  for 
wc  can  imagine,  from  his  active  habits,  that  he  is 
not  likely  to  remain  in  his  nest  while  there  is  a 
climp»c  ff  '>■."■'  -nnifhine  to  play  in.  The  hedge- 
nog  If  n  ■  rr,  and  stores  up  no  provision, 
though  it  '!  in  is  sometimes  broken  during 
a  very  mild  winter,  when  it  may  at  times  be  found 
in  the  night,  searching  for  food  under  the  sheltered 
hedges.  The  pretty  dormouse  coils  itself  up  like  a 
htil  of  twine  in  its  winter-nest,  curling  the  tail 
juni:  id  to  the  other  side  of  its  back,  as  if 
trn.  ether  before  going  to  sleep.  Should 
it  awdUc,  Uicre  is  store  of  food  at  hand,  whicii 


it  holds  in  its  forepaws  like  the  squirrel,  wliile 
sitting  up  to  munch  on  acorn,  hep,  or  haw,  or 
whatever  is  stored  up,  and  it  is  a  great  hoarder  of 
various  kinds  of  seeds.  But  few  of  these  torjiid 
animals  store  their  granaries  better  than  the 
long-tailed  field-mouse ;  considering  its  smallneas, 
the  quantity  of  corn  that  has  b^oi  found  in  a 
single  nest  is  amazing.  Even  if  we  reckon  it  to  have 
carried  from  the  harvcst-lield  a  full  ripe  ear  at  a 
time,  it  must  have  made  many  journeys  to  ocou- 
mulate  so  much  food.  Nothing  seems  to  come 
amiss  to  it,  for  if  there  has  been  no  cornfield  at 
liand,  its  hoard  has  been  found  to  consist  of  nuts, 
and  acorns,  gathered  from  the  neighbouring  wou<l, 
which  has  sometimes  \>een  five  or  sii  hundreii 
yards  from  its  nest.  Above  five  hundred  nuts  and 
acorns  have  been  taken  out  of  its  storehouse  ;  and 
OS  it  con  hardly  be  supposed  that  so  small  an 
animal  could  carry  more  than  one  at  a  time,  we 
have  proof  of  its  iuilustry  in  the  hoard  it  must 
have  laboured  so  hard  to  get  together.  One  might 
suppose  that,  early  in  autumn,  when  the  weather  is 
fine,  these  little  animals  would  give  themselves  up 
to  enjoyment,  instead  of  carrying  the  many  loaiu 
they  do  to  their  nests,  did  we  not  find  proof  to  the 
conttHry,  The  ant  lays  up  no  store  at  all,  though 
it  has  80  often  supplied  an  image  of  industry  in 
poetry.  It  is  not  only  one  of  the  sleepiest  of  insects 
in  wmter,  but  when  applied  as  chloroform,  soon 
steeps  the  senses  in  forgetfulness.  The  ancient 
Greeks  were  acquainted  with  its  drowsy  properties, 
and  availed  thcraselvea  of  it  Some  natiualiBts  say 
that  the  hibernating  animals  we  have  glanced  at, 
spread  out  their  provisions  in  the  suu  to  dry  and 
npen  before  carrying  them  into  their  nests.  That 
this  may  be  the  case,  we  can  hardly  doubt,  having 
seen  ears  of  com,  nuts,  acorns,  and  seeds,  about 
the  roots  of  trees,  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  spots  where  they  were  grown,  ond  in  such 
positions  as  they  could  not  have  fallen  into,  even 
nad  they  been  shaken  down  by  the  wind.  The 
foresight  of  these  hibernating  mammals  is  proved 
through  their  laying  up  provision  against  the  time 
thejr  may  awaken,  long  weeks  before  they  retire  to 
their  winter-sleep.  Nor  is  it  less  wondertul  to  note 
the  going  out  and  coming  in  of  llie  migrating-birds 
in  autumn  ;  for  though  all  our  songsters  that  are 
migratory  have  long  since  gone,  we  now  hear  the 
screaming  of  coming  flocks  in  the  still  night — the 
clamour  of  voices  mgh  overhead,  which  is  some- 
times startling  in  the  star-lighted  silence.  Most  of 
our  aquatic  birds  land  in  the  night,  though  long 
strings  of  wild-geese  are  often  seen  forming  a 
V-Uke  figure  in  the  air,  as  they  wing  thuir  way  to 
our  fenny  and  morshy  lands  in  the  daytime.  If 
flying  low  enough,  the  leader  of  the  van,  forming 
the  point  of  V  or  A,  who  seems  to  cleave  the  air, 
to  moke  a  passage  for  his  foUowcis,  will  be  seen 
after  a  time  to  fall  into  the  rear,  when  another 
bird  takes  his  place,  until  he  in  time  also  (alls 
back,  OS  if  through  fatigue ;  nor  can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  the  Icailfr,  who  first  pierces  the  oir, 
through  which  the  whole  flock  passes,  has  to  exert 
himself  more  than  his  followers.  Though  the 
heron  may  now  and  then  be  seen,  standing  as 
motionlcw  ns  if  sculptured  in  marble,  at  some 
bend  of  a  river  or  stream,  it  is  now  rather  a  scorco 
binl,  for  there  ore  not  more  than  four  or  five 
heronries  in  EngUnd,  in  which  they  build  and 
breed  close  together  like  rooks.    The  licron  •liilla 
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from  place  to  pinco  in  search  of  food,  but,  like 
Beveral  other  of  our  birds,  is  not  migratory,  though 
it  may  bo  seen  in  Bonie  parts  of  our  island  at 
this  season,  where  it  rarely  appears  during  any 
other  portion  of  the  year.  It  flies  veiy  high,  and 
in  dull  weather  may  often  be  heard,  while  on  the 
wing,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  eye.  At  first 
there  appears  something  strange  and  mysterious 
in  binis  coming  over  to  winter  with  us,  and 
migrating  again  at  the  first  appearance  of  spring, 
ana  never,  or  very  rarely,  staying  to  breed  with  us. 
One  of  OUT  celebrated  naturalists  argues  that  the 
sun  is  the  great  moving-power  ;  that  they  are  again 
forced  northward  in  spring  by  the  same  impulse 
which  brings  back  again  our  summer  singing-birds  ; 
'  all  seeking  again  tJiose  spots  where  they  nrst  saw 
the  light,  tnere  to  rear  their  young;'  and  that  n 
failure  of  temperature  and  food  causes  them  to 
follow  the  sun  in  autumn.  Some  think  that  from 
the  time  a  bird  remains  with  us,  a  calculation 
might  be  made  as  to  the  distance  it  goes  after 
leaving  our  shores ;  that,  because  some  remain  a 
month  or  so  longer  with  us  than  others,  they  do 
not  fly  so  far  away  as  those  which  migrate  earlier. 
But  the  rapidity  of  the  flight  of  a  bird,  and  its 
power  of  remaining  on  the  wing,  are  objects  of 
consideration  ;  and  though  the  swallow  is  among 
the  last  to  leave  us,  it  would  fly  treble  the  distance 
in  a  few  hours  than  many  other  birds  that  leave 
ns  earlier,  and  have  neither  its  strength  nor  stretch 
of  wing  to  carry  them  a  great  distance.  As  to  the 
time  of  departure  or  arrival  of  our  passenger-birds, 
that  must  always  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  season, 
at  the  point  of  departure ;  for,  as  we  have  before 
remarked,  they  can  know  nothing  of  the  bact(<Tird- 
ncss  or  forwaroncss  of  the  autumn  or  spring  in  the 
countries  they  visit,  no  more  than  they  can  tell 
before  they  arrive  here  whether  our  April  is  green, 
or  has  had  all  its  buds  bitten  oil  by  a  killing  frost, 
such  as  we  well  remember  to  have  seen.  Take  the 
dates  of  the  departures  and  arrivals  of  our  binls 
from  the  calendars  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
English  naturalists,  and  they  'will  be  founil  to  varj' 
at  times  a  month  or  more  in  different  years,  especi- 
ally the  arrivals.  A  summer  aboundiJng  in  insect- 
food  will  cause  birds  to  leave  us  earlier,  after  a 
forward  spring,  because  their  young  were  sooner 
hatched,  and  arc  stronger  and  better  able  to  accom- 
pany their  parents  than  they  would  have  been  hod 
they  left  the  shell  later,  and  been  pinched  wliile 
fe<l  by  the  parent^birds,  through  a  scarcity  of  food. 
The  sky-lark,  which  has  long  been  silent,  may  now 
be  heard  in  open  sunny  pl.ices ;  and  we  find,  from 
a  note  mode  four  ycjira  ago,  tliut  we  heard  it  singing 
on  the  downs  in  surrey  in  December. 

The  poetry  of  home,  which  we  cany  with  us 
unconsciouslv  whithersoever  we  go,  was  never 
more  beautifully  illustnited  than  in  the  poor 
emigrant's  sky-lark,  which  ho  carried  ^»-ith  him 
when  ho  left  tliis  country  for  America.  Oniwd.i  of 
English  settlers  used  to  collect  round  his  hut  to 
bear  it  sing,  and  one  of  them  offered  all  he  had  in 
the  world — his  horse  and  cart — for  the  bird,  but 
the  owner  refused  to  part  with  it.  We  are  indebted 
to  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood  for  this  anecdote,  which 
shews  how  the  hearts  of  the  rudest  class  of  men 
are  touched  at  times  by  some  trifle  which  brings 
back  again  home  with  all  its  old  boughs  rustling 
before  the  '  inward  eye.'  No  matter  in  what  form 
it  appears,  but  anytuing  which  causes  us  to  turn 
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to  nature  with  on  affectionate  feeling,  elevates  both 
mind  and  heart,  in-spires  love,  and  makes  us  better, 
for  we  can  hardly  do  so  without  catching  some 
glimpse  of  the  Great  Creator,  which  carries  the 
mind  far  beyond  the  objects  th.it  surround  us,  to 
the  thoughts  of  those  liigher  destinies  which  the 
soul  is  heir  to,  and  may  oe  ours  if  we  do  not  sell 
our  godlike  birthright 

By  the  end  of  this  month  our  gardens  look 
desolate.  The  few  chrysanthemums  that  haTe 
survived  have  a  draggled  and  dirty  look  after  tha 
frost  and  rain,  and  nothing  out  of  doors,  excepting 
the  evergreens,  remind  u.s  of  the  green  flush  of 
departed  summer.  There  is  the  tipping  of  rain  on 
our  window.^,  .ind  the  roaring  of  the  wind  through 
the  long  dark  nights.  The  country-roads  ara 
soft,  and  we  stick  in  the  mire  at  every  step  if  wo 
traverse  those  rutted  lanes,  which  were  so  delight- 
ful to  walk  along  only  a  few  short  weeks  ago. 
Even  the  heart  of  a  brave  man  beats  quicker,  who, 
after  passing  a  treeless  and  houseless  moor,  hears 
the  rattling  of  the  bones  and  irons  of  the  murderer 
on  the  giljbet-post,  as  he  turns  to  enter  the  high 
dark  wood,  which,  when  he  Iws  groped  through, 
still  leaves  him  a  long  league  from  the  solitary 
tyll-gate — the  only  habitable  spot  he  will  pass 
before  reaching  home.  For  now,  in  the  solemn 
langiiage  of  the  Holy  Bible,  we  have  many  a  day 
'  of  darkness  and  of  gloominess,  of  clouds  and  of 
thick  darkness,  even  very  il.irk,  and  no  brightness 
in  it,  for  the  land  is  darkened.' 

(historical.) 

November  was  styled  by  the  ancient  Saxons 
JFint-monat,  or  the  wind-monlk,  from  the  gales  of 
wind  which  are  so  prevalent  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  obliging  our  Scandinavian  ancestors  to  lay  up 
their  keels  on  shore,  and  refrain  from  exposing 
themselves  on  the  ocean  till  the  advent  ol^  more 
genial  weather  in  the  ensuing  j'ear.  It  bore  also 
the  name  of  Blot-montUk,  or  the  bloody-motith, 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  customary  then 
to  slaughter  great  nurabern  of  cattle,  to  be  salted 
for  winter  use.  The  epithet  had  po-ssibly  also 
refei«nce  to  the  sacrificial  rites  practised  at  this 
time. 


CHABACTEK18TICS   OP  NOVEMBBB. 

On  the  22d  of  this  month,  the  sun  enters  the 
sign  of  Sagittariiu  or  The  Archer,  an  emblem  said 
to  espress  the  grooving  predominance  of  cold  which 
now  xAoot*  into  the  substance  of  the  earth,  and 
suspends  the  vegetative  powers  of  nature.  The 
average  teinperature  of  the  British  Islands  for  the 
middle  of  November  is  about  43'.  On  the  1st  of 
the  month,  the  sun  rises  in  the  latitude  of  London 
at  7.11,  and  sets  at  4.49. 

November  is  generally  regarded  as  the  gloomie.rt 
month  of  the  vear,  and  it  is  perhaps  true  that  less 
enjoyment  is  derivable  in  it  from  external  objects 
than  in  any  other  of  the  twelve  divisions  of  the 
calendar.  It  is  popularly  regarded  as  the  month 
of  blue  devils  and  suicides.  Leaden  skies,  choking 
fogs — more  especially  in  London — and  torrents  of 
min,  combined  frecinently  with  heavy  gusts  of 
T\'ind,  which  shake  down  the  la.?t  remaining  leaves 
from  the  trees,  arc  phenomena  of  normal  occur- 
rence iu  KoTember,  and  certainly  hj  no  means 
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eonducive  to  buoyancy  and  cheerfulness  of  spirits. 
Snrmner  and  autunin,  with  their  exhilarating 
influences,  have  fairly  departed,  and  winter,  in  i^ 
gloomiest  phases,  is  approaching,  whilst  the  hilarity 
and  jovousness  of  the  Christmas-season  are  still  far 
offi  The  negative  character  of  November,  as 
eiemplificd  in  a  foggy  day  of  tliat  month  in 
London,  is  very  happily  depicted  in  the  follow- 
ing lines,  by  "the  prince  of  modem  hiunorists, 
Thomxis  Hood — 

'  No  sun — no  moon ! 

No  mom— no  noon — 
No  dawn — no  dusk — no  proper  time  of  day — 

No  sky — no  earthly  view — 

No  distance  looking  blue — 
No  road— no  street— no  "t'other  side  the  way" — 


No  end  to  any  ruw— 

No  imlicationa  where  the  crescents  go — 

No  top  to  any  steeple — 
No  recocnitions  of  familiar  jteople — 

^o  courtesies  for  showing  'em — 

No  knowing  'em  ! 
No  travclhni;  at  all — no  locomotion, 
No  inkling  of  tlie  way — no  notion — 

"  No  go  " — by  land  or  ocean — 

No  mail— no  post — 

No  news  from  any  foreign  coast — 
No  park — no  ring — no  afternoon  gentility — 

No  company^no  nobility — 
No  wanutb,  uo  cheerfulness,  no  healthful  ease- 
No  comfortable  feel  in  any  member — 
No  shade,  no  shine,  no  butterflies,  no  bcoa. 
No  fniits,  no  flowers,  no  leaves,  no  birda, 

November!' 


Jfirsl  uf  lloknikr. 


The  Festival  of  AU-3aint«.  8l  Benignas,  apostle  of 
BurirundT,  martyr,  3d  century.  St  AostTemonius,  3d 
century. '  St  Ciosarias,  martyr,  300.  8t  Mary,  martyr, 
4th  century.  St  Marccllus,  bishop  of  Paris,  confessor, 
beginning  of  5tb  century.  St  Harold,  king  of  Denmark, 
martyr,  980. 

This  festi^Til  takes  its  origin  from  the  conversion, 
in  the  seventh  century,  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome 
into  a  Christian  place  of  worship,  anil  it^  dedication 
by  Pope  Boniface  IV.  to  the  Virgin  and  ail  the 
martyrs.  The  anniversary  of  this  event  was  at 
first  celebrated  on  the  1st  of  May,  but  the  day 
was  subsequently  altered  to  the  1st  of  November, 
which  was  thenceforth,  under  the  designation  of 
the  Feast  of  All  Saints,  set  apart  as  a  general 
commemoration  in  their  honour.  The  festival  has 
been  retained  by  the  Anglican  Church. 

Bam. — BeoTenulo  Cellini,  celebrated  silversmith  and 
sculptor  in  metal,  1500,  Plorenet ;  Donril  Hollia,  reform- 
ing patriot,  1S97,  Baur/hion,  Norihampfviahin ;  Sir 
Matthew  Hal^  eminent  judge,  1609,  Aldcrley,  OUmcaltr- 
thin;  Nicolas  Boilean,  poetical  Batirirt,  1630,  Prance; 
Bishop  Qeoige  Home,  biblical  cxpoMtor,  1730,  Olham, 
near  Maidtlone ;  Lydia  Huntley  Sigoumey.  American 
poet,  1791,  A'oraich,  Uniltd  Staltt. 

Ditd.-X:.hu\n  II.  of  Spiin,  1700  ;  Dr  John  Badcliffc, 
fonader  of  the  lUdcliflb  Library,  Oxford,  1714  ;  Dean 
Uniaphrey  Prideanz,  author  of  Conntction  of  the  Hittory 
of  the  Old  andffew  Tatament,  1724,  Noncich  ;  Louisa  de 
Kerouaille,  Duchen  of  Portsmouth,  mistress  of  Charles  II., 
1734  ;  Alexander  Cniden,  author  of  tho  Concordance, 
1770,  hlinr/lon  ;  EJwnnl  Shutcr,  comeiiisn,  1776  ; 
Lord  George  Gordon,  originator  of  the  No-Popciy  Riots 
of  1780,  1798,  NevgaU,  London. 


BIR  MATTHEW   HALB  :  DRISKINQ  OF  HEALTHS. 

The  illustrious  chief-jnstice  left  an  injunction 
or  advice  for  his  grandchildren  in  the  following 
terms  :  '  I  will  not  have  you  begin  or  pledge  any 
health,  for  it  is  become  one  of  the  greatest  artificos 


of  drinking,  and  occasions  of  quarrelling  in  the  king- 
dom. If  you  pledge  one  health,  you  oblige  yoursm 
to  pledge  another,  and  a  third,  and  so  onwards; 
aiul  if  you  pledge  as  many  as  will  be  drank,  you 
must  be  debauched  and  dnink.  If  they  will  needs 
know  the  reason  of  your  relUoal,  it  is  a  fair  answer: 
"  That  your  grandfather  that  brought  you  up,  from 
whom,  under  God,  you  have  tho  estate  you  enjoy 
or  expect,  left  this  in  command  with  you,  that  you 
should  never  begin  or  pledge  a  health." ' 

Sir  Matthew  might  well  condemn  health-drink- 
ing, for  in  his  days  it  was  used,  or  rather  abused, 
for  the  encouragement  of  excesses  at  which  all 
virtuous  people  must  have  been  appalled.  The 
custom  has,  however,  a  foundation  and  a  sanction 
in  tho  social  feelings,  and  consequently,  though  it 
has  had  many  ups  and  downs,  it  has  always 
hitherto,  in  one  form  or  another,  maintained  ita 
ground.  As  far  back  as  we  can  go  amongst  our 
ancestors,  we  find  ic  established.  And,  notwith- 
standing the  frowns  of  rctinement  on  the  one  hand, 
and  tce-totolism  on  the  other,  wo  undoubtedly  see 
it  occasionally  practised. 

Among  the  earliest  instances  of  the  custom  maj 
be  cited  the  somewhat  familiar  one  of  the  health, 
said  to  have  been  drunk  by  Rowcna  to  Vortigom, 
ond  which  is  described  by  Vcrstegan  after  this 
fjL<ihion  :  '  She  came  into  the  room  where  the  king 
and  his  guests  were  sitting,  and  making  a  low 
obedience  to  him,  she  said :  "  Waa  heal,  hlaford 
Cifning"  (Be  of  health.  Lord  King).  Then,  having 
drunk,  she  presented  it  [the  cup]  on  her  knees  to 
the  king,  who,  being  told  the  meaning  of  what  she 
said,  together  with  the  custom,  took  the  cup, 
Mying :  "Drink  heal"  [Drink  health],  and  drank 
also.' 

William  of  Malmcsbury  adverts  to  the  custom 
thus  :  '  It  is  said  it  firHt  took  its  rise  from  tho 
death  of  young  King  Edward  (called  the  Martyr), 
son  to  Edgar,  who  was,  by  the  contrivance  of 
Elfrido,  his  step-mother,  traiforouslv  stabljcd  in 
the  back  a*  he    waa  drinking.'     lite  following 
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curious  old  delineation,  from  the  Cotton  Manuscript, 
seems  to  agree  with  the  reported  castom.  The 
centre  figure  appears  to  be  addressiiig  himself  to 


his  companion,  who  tella  him  that  he  pledges  him, 
holding  up  his  knife  in  token  of  his  readineas  to 
assist  and  protect  him : 


PLEDaiHa    HEAXTHS — NO.    1. 


In  another  illustration  of  the  ramo  period, 
the  custom  of  iudi\'idual3  pledging  each  other 
on  convivial  occasions  is  more  prommently  rcpre- 
«ented: 


The  following  accoont  of  a  carious  cnitom  in 
connection  with  the  drinking  of  healths,  is  from  a 
contribution  to  Notes  and  QuerUs,  by  a  Lichfield 
correspondent,  who  says,  that  in  that  ancient  city, 


ri.EDOWO   HEALTBS — NO.   2. 


it  has  been  observed  from  time  iramcmoriBl,  at 
dinners  given  by  the  mayor,  or  at  any  public  feast 
of  the  corporation.  The  first  two  toasts  given  are 
'The  Queen,'  and  'Wcale  and  worship,'  both 
which  are  drnnk  out  of  a  massive  embossed  silver 
cup,  holding  three  or  four  quarts,  presented  to  the 
eornoration  in  1666,  by  the  celebrated  Elias  Ash- 
mote,  a  native  of  the  city.  The  ceremony  itself  is 
by  the  same  writer  thus  more  particiiliirly  des- 
cribed :  '  The  m.iyor  drinks  first,  and  on  his  rising, 
the  persons  on  his  riirht  and  left  also  rise.  He  then 
hands  the  cup  to  tno  person  on  his  right  side, 
when  the  one  next  to  him  risus,  the  one  on  the 
left  of  the  mayor  still  standing.  Then  the  cup  is 
passed  across  "the  tabic  to  him,  when  his  lef^hand 
neighbour  rises ;  so  that  tbei«  ore  always  three 
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standing  at  the  same  time — one  next  to  the  person 
who  dnnks,  and  one  opjvisite  to  him.'  From  the 
curious  old  letter  of  thniiks  for  this  cup  we  qnote 
the  following  lines :  '  Now,  sir,  give  us  leave  to 
conclude  by  informing  you  that,  according  to  your 
desire  (upon  the  first  receipt  of  your  Poculum 
CharitatU,  at  the  sign  of  the  Gtorgt  for  England), 
we  filled  it  with  Catholic  wine,  and  devoted  it  a 
sober  health  to  our  most  gracious  king,  which 
(bcijig  of  so  large  a  continent)  pass  the  nands  of 
thirty  to  pledge  ;  nor  did  we  forget  yourself  in  the 
next  place,  being  our  great  Mfe^mai.'  This  letter 
of  thanks  is  dated,  'Litchfield,  26th  January 
IfiCO.'  The  whole  of  the  original  letter  appears  in 
Unrxcoodt  LichfitUi. 
The  custom  aa  practised  in  the  paanag  of  the 
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renowned  Moving-cup.'  at  the  lord  mayort  feocta 
in  London,  it  too  well  known  to  require  further 
notice.  Another  writer  in  Note*  and  Queria  says, 
thttt  the  same  obecrvance  alwayi  had  place  at  uie 
parish  meetings,  and  churchwardens'  dinners,  at  St 
Horaaref  A,  Westminster  :  the  cover  of  the  loving- 
cup  being  held  over  the  head  of  the  person  drinking 
by  his  neighbours  on  his  right  and  left  hand.' 

It  appears  from  BarriTuiton't  Obtenatiotu  on  ih* 
Ancient  Slatutti  (1766),  that  the  custom  prevailed 
at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  where  the  scholars  who 
wait  upon  their  fellows  place  their  two  thumbt  on 
the  table.  The  writer  adds :  '  I  have  heard  that 
the  same  ceremony  is  used  in  some  ports  of 
Germany,  whilst  the  superior  drinks  the  health  of 
the  inferior.  The  inferior,  during  this,  places  his 
two  thumbs  on  the  table,  and  therefore  is  incapaci- 
tated from  making  any  attempt  upon  the  life  of 
the  person  who  is  drinking.'  The  writer  on  the 
Lichfield  cu-itom  also  adverts  to  this,  by  the  by, 
when  he  says  that, '  lie  presumes  that  though  the 
ceremoiiy  is  different,  the  object  is  the  same  as 
that  at  Queen's  College — viz.,  to  prevent  injury  to 
theperson  who  drinks.' 

Tne  practice  would  appear  to  have  had  its  origin 
at  the  time  when  the  Danes  bore  sway  in  uum 
country.  Indeed,  some  atithors  deduce  the  expres- 
sion, '  I'll  pledge  you,'  in  drinking,  from  this  period. 
It  seems  that  the  Northmen,  in  those  days,  would 
occasionally  stab  a  person  while  in  the  act  of 
drinking.  In  consequence,  people  would  not  drink 
in  company,  unless  some  one  present  would  l>e 
their  pledge,  or  surety,  that  they  should  come  to 
no  harm  wliilst  thus  engaged.  Nay,  at  one  time, 
the  people  became  so  intimidated  that  they  would 
not  daro  to  drink  until  the  Danes  had  'actually 
pledged  their  honour  for  their  safety  ! 

In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  days,  it  was  the 
custom  for  the  young  gallants  to  stab  themselves 
in  their  arms,  or  elsewhere,  in  order  to  'tlrink  the 
healths '  of  their  mistresses,  or  to  write  their  immes 
in  their  own  blood !  The  following  passage  occurs 
in  Pcpys's  Diary  relative  to  '  hcaltli-drinking : '  '  To 
the  Hlicnish  wine-house,  where  Mr  Moore  shewed 
us  the  French  manner,  when  a  health  is  drunk,  to 
bow  to  him  that  drunk  to  you,  and  then  apply 
yourself  to  him,  whose  lady's  health  is  drunk,  and 
then  to  the  penon  that  you  drink  to,  wliich  I 
sever  knew  before :  but  it  seenu  it  is  now  the 
fashion.' 

The  following  remarkable  and  solemn  panase  ia 
found  in  fVarii  Living  Spteeha  of  Dying  OhiriMan* 
(in  his  Sermons^  :  '  My  Saviour  begiin  to  mee  in  a 
bitter  cup  ;  ana  $haU  I  not  phdgg  Mm  t  i  e.,  drink 
the  same/ 

Records  of  the  custom  in  many  countries,  and  in 
many  ages,  might  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum.  It 
is  beyond  our  present  purpose,  however,  to  give 
any  further  illustmtions,  beyond  the  following 
curious  extract  from  Rich'i  Irith  UvbM),  or  tlic 
Englidi  )!•■'  '— '  '^Vw  (1617).  After  a  long  and 
wholesoii  Kcvere,  tirade  agaiii!»t  dntuken- 

ncss,  the  ',  :i  writer  says  :  'In  furmer  ages, 

they  had  no  conceit*  whereby  to  draw  on  drunken- 
nes  ;  thrir  beet  was,  I  drinke  to  you.  and  I  pledge 
Tec ;  till  St  length  some  shallow-witte<l  ilrunkard 
found  out  the  coionsc,  which  shortly  after  was 
turned  into  a  hearty  draught  :  bnt  now  it  is 
ingined  [enjoined]  to  the  drinking  of  a  health,  an 
invention  of  that  worth  and  worthinease,  aa  it  ia 


pitty  the  first  founder  was  not  hanged,  tliat  wee 
mignt  haue  found  out  his  name  in  the  ancient 
record  of  the  Hangman's  Register  I  The  institution 
in  drinking  of  a  health  is  full  of  cercmonie,  and 
obserued  by  tradition,  as  the  papistj  doe  their 
praying  to  saints.'  The  singular  writer  then  adila 
this  description  of  the  performance  of  the  custom  : 
'  Ue  that  Degina  the  health,  hath  his  prescribed 
orders ;  first  vncouering  his  head,  hu  takes  a  full 
cup  in  hi-s  hand,  and  selling  his  countenance  with 
a  graue  aspect,  he  cranes  for  audience.  Silence 
being  once  obtained,  hee  begins  to  breath  out  the 
name,  pcraduenture  of  some  honorable  peisonage 
that  is  worthy  of  a  better  regard  tlian  to  have  hu 
name  pollvted  at  so  vnfitting  a  time,  amongst  a 
company  of  drunkards  ;  but  uis  health  is  drunke 
to,  and  hee  that  plcdgeth  must  likewise  of  [off] 
with  his  cap,  kisse  liis  fingers,  and  bowinc  himselfe 
in  signe  of  a  reucrent  acceptance.  When  the 
leader  sees  his  follower  thiu!  prepared,  he  soupes 
[sups]  up  his  broath,  turncs  the  bottom  of  the 
cuppe  vpword,  and  in  ostcnt.ation  of  his  dexteritio, 
giues  the  cup  a  phylip  [fillip],  to  make  it  cry 
tifngi  [a  sort  of  ringing  sound,  denoting  that  the 
vessel  was  emptied  of  its  contents].  And  thu3  the 
fij8t  scene  is  acted. — The  cup  being  newly  replen- 
ished to  the  breadth  of  a  noire,  ne  that  is  the 
pledger  must  now  begin  his  part,  and  thus  it  goee 
round  throughout  the  whole  company,  proui<led 
alwiijes  by  a  canon  set  downe  by  the  first  founder, 
there  must  be  three  at  the  least  still  vncouered,  till 
the  health  lutth  luul  the  full  passage  ;  which  is  no 
sooner  ended,  but  another  t>egiiis  againe,  and  he 
driiikes  a  hc.ilth  to  his  Lady  of  lUtlt  worth,  or, 
peraduenture,  to  his  Light-heeCd  mittri*' 

The  caustic  old  writer  just  referred  to,  adds  the 
following  remarks  in  a  marginal  note :  '  Ue  that 
first  inuentcd  that  vse  of  drinking  healths,  had  his 
braines  beat  out  with  a  pottle-pot :  a  most  iust 
end  for  inventors  of  such  notorious  abuses.  And 
many  in  pledging  of  healths  hauc  ended  their  Hues 
]iresently  [eoriy^  as  example  lately  in  London.' 

A  few  notices  may  be  appended  of  the  anathema* 
which  have  been  hurled  at  the  custom  of  drinking 
healths.  Tlie  first  of  these  ia  a  singular  tract 
published  in  1628,  '  by  ff^iUiam  Prynne,  Gent., 
proving  the  drinking  and  pledging  of  Healths  to  be 
sinful,  and  utterly  unlawful  unto  Christiaiu.'  At 
the  Restoration,  this  work  had  become  scarce,  and 
'  it  was  juilged  meet  that  Mr  William  Prynne's 
notable  book  should  be  reprinted,  f«w  of  them 
being  to  be  ha<l  for  money.'  The  loyalty  of  the 
English  to  Charles  II.,  was  shewn  bv  such  a 
frequency  of  drinking  his  health,  as  to  threaten  t« 
disturb  the  public  peoce,  and  occasion  a  royal 
proclamation,  an  extract  from  which  it  subjutueiL 

'C.  R. 
OcR  dislike  of  those,  who  under  prot«nce  of  affec- 
tion to  us,  and  our  service,  assums  to  themselves  a 
Liberty  of  Reviling,  Threatning,  and  Reproaching 
of  others.  There  are  likewise  another  sort  of  men, 
of  whom  we  have  heard  much,  and  are  sufficiently 
ashamed,  who  spend  their  time  in  Taverns, 
TipUng-houses,  and  Debauchee,  giving  no  other 
evidence  of  their  otTcctiou  to  \it,  but  in  Drinking 
our  BKALTa.' 

The  foUowing  is  from  a  work  publiihed  about 
this  period : 
'  Of  Health*  drinJnng,  and  Heatm't  doom  theriorn 

Part  of  a  Lttttrftim  Mr  Ab.  Bamabothom. 
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'  Within  four  or  five  miles  of  my  house,  the  first 
of  Juiy  (as  I  take  it),  at  a  towti  called  GeslingJuiin,* 
there  were  three  or  four  persons  in  a  shopkeeper's 
house,  drinking  of  Stroruf  waters,  and  of  healths, 
as  'tis  spoken.  And  all  of  a  sudden  there  came  a 
flame  of  fire  down  the  chimney  with  a  great  crack, 
as  of  thunder,  or  of  a  canon,  or  granado  ;  which 
for  the  present  struck  the  men  as  dead. 

'  But  afterwards  they  recovered ;  and  one  of  them 
was,  as  it  w^ere,  shot  in  the  knee,  and  so  up  his 
Breeches  and  Doublet  to  his  shoulder ;  and  there 
it  brake  out,  and  split  and  brake  in  pieces  the 
window,  and  set  the  house  on  fire  ;  the  greater  pait 
of  which  burned  down  to  the  ground. 

'  This  hath  filled  the  Country  with  wonder,  and 
many  speak  their  judgements  both  on  it,  and  of 
the  persons.  Abr.  Ramsbotham.' 

DE   BADCLIFFE. 

Jotn  Radclifle,  whose  name  is  perpetuated  in  so 
many  memorials  of  his  munificence,  was  bom  at 
Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire,  February  7,  1650,  and 
eduaited  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  where  he 
studied  medicine.  His  books  were  so  few  in 
number,  that  on  being  asked  where  was  his 
library,  he  pointed  to  a  few  vials,  n  skeleton, 
and  a  herbal,  in  one  comer  of  his  room,  and 
exclaimed,  ivith  emphasis :  '  There,  sir,  is  Radcliffe's 
libniry  r  In  1075,  he  took  his  degree  of  M.B.,  and 
began  to  practise  in  Oxford,  where,  by  some  happy 
cures  (especially  by  his  cooling  treatment  of  tne 
eraall-poi),  he  soon  acquired  a  great  reputation. 
In  1682,  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.,  and  went  out 
a  Grand  Compounder ;  an  imposing  ceremony  in 
those  days,  and  for  a  century  ai'terwards,  all  the 
members  of  the  coll<^e  walking  in  procession,  with 
the  candidate  himseU',  bareheaded,  to  the  Convo- 
cation House.  Badclifle  now  removed  to  London, 
and  settled  in  Bow  Street,  Covent  Garden,  where 
he  soon  received  daily,  in  fees,  the  sum  of  twenty 
g^uineas,  through  his  rigorous  and  decisive  method 
of  practice,  as  well  as  his  pleasantry  and  ready  wit 
— many,  it  is  said,  even  feigning  themselves  ill,  for 
the  pleassure  of  having  a  few  minutes'  conversation 
•with  the  facetious  doctor.  The  garden  in  the  rear 
of  his  house,  in  Bow  Street,  extended  to  the  pirden 
of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  who  resided  in  the  Pia/.za, 
Covent  Garden.  Kneller  was  fond  of  flowers,  and 
had  a  fine  collection.  As  he  was  intimate  with  the 
physician,  he  permitted  the  latter  to  have  a  door 
into  his  garden ;  but  Radcliffe's  servants  gathering 
and  destroying  the  flowers,  Kneller  sent  him  notice 
that  he  must  shut  up  the  door.  Radclifl'e  replied 
peevishly  :  '  Tell  him  he  may  do  anytliing  with  it 
but  paint  it'  '  And  I,'  answered  Sir  Godfrey, 
*  can  take  anything  from  him  but  physic' 

Radcliife  shewed  great  sagacity  in  resisting  the 
entreaties  of  the  court-chaplains  to  change  hia 
religion  and  turn  papist ;  and  when  the  Prince  of 
Orange  was  invited  over,  Radclifl'e  took  care  that 
no  imputation  of  guilt  could,  by  any  possibility, 
attach  to  him  afterwards,  had  the  Revolution 
not  succeeded.  He  had,  two  years  previously, 
been  appointed  phvsician  to  the  Princess  Anne  ; 
and  when  King  William  cune,  Radcliffe  got  the 
•tart  of  his  majesty's  physicians,  by  curing  two 
of  his  favourite  foreign   attendants' ;  for  which 

*  FroUbly  OisUncliam,  in  Suffolk. 


the  king  gave  him  five  hundred  guineas  out  of  the 
privy-purse.  But  RadcUffe  declined  the  appointment 
of  one  of  his  majesty's  physicians,  considering  that 
the  settlement  of  the  crown  was  then  but  insecure. 
He  nevertheless  attended  the  king,  and  for  the  first 
eleven  years  of  his  reign,  received  more  than  600 
guineas  annually.  In  1(589,  he  succeeded  in  restoring 
Williim  sufBciently  to  enable  him  to  join  his  army 
in  Ireland,  and  gain  the  victory  of  the  Boyne.  m 
1691,  when  the  young  Prince  William,  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, was  taken  ill  of  fainting  fits,  and  his  life 
was  despaired  of,  Radclifl'e  was  sent  for,  and  restored 
the  little  patient,  for  which  Queen  Slary  ordered 
her  chamberlain  to  present  him  with  a  thousand 
guineas.  He  ivas  now  the  great  physician  of  the 
day  ;  and  his  neighbour,  Dr  Gibbons,  received 
£1000  per  annum  from  the  overflow  of  patients 
who  were  not  able  to  get  admission  to  Radclifl'e. 

In  1692,  he  suatained  a  severe  pecuniaiy  loss. 
He  was  persuaded  by  liis  friend,  Betterton,  the 
famous  tragedian,  to  risk  £6000  in  a  venture  to 
the  East  Indies  ;  the  ship  was  captured  by  the 
enemy,  with  her  cargo,  worth  £120,000.  This 
ruined  the  poor  player ;  but  Rjulcliffe  received  the 
disastrous  intelligence  at  the  Bull's  Head  Tavern, 
in  Clare  Market  (where  he  was  enjoying  himself 
with  several  persons  of  rank),  with  pnilosophio 
composure ;  desiring  his  companions  not  to 
interrupt  the  circulation  of  the  glass,  for  that '  he 
had  no  more  to  do  but  go  up  so  many  pair  of 
stairs,  to  make  him-self  whole  again.' 

Towards  the  end  of  1694,  Queen  Mary  was  seized 
with  small-pox,  and  the  symptoms  were  most 
ahimiing  ;  her  majesty's  physicians  were  at  their 
wits'  end,  and  the  privy-council  sent  for  Radcliife. 
At  the  first  sight  of  the  prescriptions,  he  rudely 
exclaimed,  that  '  her  majesty  was  a  dead  woman, 
for  it  was  impossible  to  do  any  good  in  her  case, 
where  remedies  were  given  that  were  so  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  the  distemper ;  yet  he  would 
endeavour  to  do  all  that  lay  in  him  to  give  her 
ease.'  There  were  some  faiat  hopes  for  a  time,  but 
the  queen  died.  Some  few  months  after,  Radcliflc's 
attendance  was  requested  by  the  Princess  Anne. 
He  had  been  drinking  freely,  and  promised  speedily 
to  come  to  St  James's  ;  the  princess  grew  worse, 
and  a  messenger  was  again  despatched  to  Radcliife, 
who,  on  hearing  the  Bymptoms  detailed,  swore  by 
his  Maker,  '  that  her  nighne-ss'  distemper  was 
nothing  but  the  vapours,  and  that  she  was  in  as 
good  a  state  of  health  as  any  woman  breathing, 
could  she  but  believe  it.'  No  skill  or  reputation 
could  excuse  this  rudeness  and  levity  ;  and  he  was, 
in  consequence,  dismissed.  But  his  credit  remained 
vnth  the  king,  who  sent  him  abroad  to  attend  the 
Earl  of  Albemarle,  who  had  a  considerable 
command  in  the  army  ;  Radcliife  remained  in  the 
camp  only  a  week,  succeeded  in  the  treatment  of 
his  patient,  and  received  from  King  William 
£1200,  and  from  Lord  Albemarle  400  guineas  and 
a  diamond  ring.  In  1697,  after  the  kmg's  return 
from  Loo,  being  much  indisposed  at  Kensington 
Palace,  he  sent  for  Radcliife  ;  the  sjTuptoms  were 
dropsical,  when  the  physician,  in  "his  odd  way, 
promised  to  try  to  lengthen  the  king's  day^  if  he 
would  forbear  making  long  visits  to  the  Earl  of 
Bindford,  with  whom  the  king  was  wont  to  drink 
very  hard.  Radcliffe  left  behind  him  a  recipe, 
by  foUowin{j  which  the  king  was  enabled  to  go 
abroad,  to  his  palace  at  Loo,  in  Holland. 
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ALEXA^TDtR  CRUDE?. 


In  IGO!),  the  Dake  of  Gloucester,  heir-pre- 
(uniptive  to  the  crown,  was  taken  ill,  when  hia 
mother,  the  Princess  Anne,  notwithstanding  her 
antipathy,  sent  for  Radcliffe,  who  pronounced  the 
case  hopeless,  and  abused  the  two  other  physicians, 
telling  them  that  '  it  would  have  been  happy  for 
this  nation  had  the  first  been  bred  up  a  Daskct- 
maker  (which  was  his  father's  occupation),  and  the 
lost  continued  making  a  havock  of  nouns  and 
pronouns,  in  the  quality  of  a  countnr  schoolmaster, 
rather  than  have  ventured  out  of  his  reach,  in  the 
practice  of  an  art  which  he  was  an  utter  stranger 
to,  and  for  which  he  ought  to  have  been  wliipjid 
with  one  of  his  own  rods.' 

At  tlie  close  of  this  year,  the  king,  on  hia  return 
from  Holland,  where  he  had  not  been  abstemious, 
being  much  out  of  health,  again  sent  for  Radcliffe 
to  Kensington  Palace  ;  when  his  majesty,  shewing 
his  swollen  ankles,  exclaimed  :  '  Doctor,  wluit  tliiuk 
you  of  these?'  'Why,  truly,'  said  Radcliife,  'I 
would  not  have  your  majesty's  two  legs  for  your 
three  kingdoms.'  With  this  ill-timed  jest,  though 
it  passed  unnoticed  at  the  moment,  his  profe^onal 
attendance  at  court  terminated. 

Anne  sent  again  for  Radcliffe  in  the  danger- 
ous illness  of  her  husband.  Prince  George. 
His  disease  was  dropsy,  and  the  doctor,  unused  to 
flatter,  declared  that  'the  prince  had  been  so 
tampered  witli,  that  nothing  in  the  art  of  physic 
could  keep  him  alive  more  than  six  days  — and 
his  prediction  was  verified. 

When,  in  July  1714,  Queen  Anne  was  seized 
with  the  sickness  wliich  tcnninatcd  her  life,  Rad- 
cliffe was  scut  for  ;  but  he  was  confined  by  a  fit  of 
gout  to  his  house  at  Carshalton.  He  was  accused 
of  refusing  to  give  his  professional  advice  to  his 
•overeign,  and  in  consequence  of  this  report,  durst 
scarcely  venture  out  of  doors,  as  he  was  threatened 
with  being  pullc-d  to  pieces  if  ever  he  came  to 
London. 

Radcliffe  died  November  1,  1714,  'a  victim  to 
the  ingratitude  of  a  thankless  world,  and  the  fury 
of  the  gout'  By  his  will  he  left  his  Yorkshire 
estate  to  University  College,  Oxford,  and  £6000 
for  enlaigement  oi  the  building ;  to  St  Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital,  the  yearly  sum  of  £500  towards 
mending  their  diet,  "and  £100  yejirly  for  the 
buying  of  linen ;  and  £40,000  for  the  building  of 
a  library  at  Oifonl,  besides  £150  a  year  for  the 
librarian's  salary,  £100  a  year  for  the  purchase  of 
books,  and  another  £100  for  repairs.  The  small- 
ness  of  the  annual  sum  provided  for  the  purchase 
of  books  is  remarkable,  and  gave  occasion  to  the 
oniuiadvcrsion,  that  the  main  object  of  the  testator 
was  to  erect  a  splendid  monument  to  himself.  The 
buUc  of  the  remainder  of  his  property  he  left  in 
trust  for  charitable  purposes.  The  Radcliffe  Lib- 
rary is  one  of  the  noblest  architectural  adornment* 
of  Oxford.  It  was  designed  by  Oibbs,  and  is  built 
on  a  circular  plan,  with  a  spacious  dome.  It  was 
originally  callod  the  Physic  Library,  ond  the  books 
which  it  contains  are  pnncipally  confined  to  works 
on  medicine  and  natural  science. 


ALEXANDER  CRUDEN. 

This  persevering  and  painstaking  compiler,  who 
was  appointed  by  Sir  Robert  Wtilpole  bookseller 
to  the  queen  of  George  II.,  died  at  his  lodgings  iu 
Ounden  Street,  lalingtou,  November  1,  177a    The 


Concordance,  which  has  conferred  celebrity  on  hia 
name,  was  published  and  dedicated  to  Queen 
Caroline  in  1737.  He  was  permitted  to  present  a 
copy  of  it  in  person  to  her  majesty,  who,  he  said, 
smiled  upon  him,  and  assured  him  she  was  highly 
obliged  to  him.  The  expectations  he  formed  of 
receiving  a  solid  proof  of  the  queen's  appreciation 
of  the  work,  were  disappointed  by  her  suadcn  death 
within  sixteen  days  of  iiis  reception.  Twenty-four 
years  afterwards,  be  revised  a  second  edition,  and 
dedicated  it  to  her  grandson,  George  IU.  For  this^ 
and  a  third  edition  issued  in  1769,  hia  bookaelleia 
gave  him  £800. 

He  was  often  prominently  before  the  public  as  a 
very  eccentric  enthusiast.  Three  times,  during  hia 
life,  he  was  placed  in  confinement  by  his  friends. 
On  the  second  of  these  occasions,  he  managed  to 
escape  from  a  private  lunatic  asylum  in  which  he 
was  chained  to  his  bedsteod  ;  when  he  immediately 
brought  actions  against  the  proprietor  and  physi- 
cian. Unfortunately  for  his  case,  he  stated  it 
himself,  and  lost  it.  On  hia  third  release,  he 
brought  an  action  against  his  sister,  from  whom  he 
claimed  damages  to  the  amount  of  £10,000,  for 
authorising  his  detention.  In  this  suit  also  he  was 
unsucccssml.  In  the  course  of  his  life,  he  met 
with  many  rebuffs  in  the  prosecution  of  projects  in 
wluch  he  restlessly  embarked,  as  he  considered, 
for  the  public  good ;  for  all  of  which  he  solaced 
himself  with  printing  accounts  of  his  motives, 
treatment,  and  disappointments. 

One  of  his  eccentricities  consisted  in  the  assump- 
tion of  the  title  of  Alexander  the  Corrector.  In  the 
capacity  implied  by  this  terra,  he  stopped  persons 
whom  he  met  in  public  places  on  Sundays,  and 
admonished  them  to  go  home  and  keep  the  Sabbath- 
day  holy  ;  and  in  many  other  ways  addressed 
himself  to  the  improvement  of  the  public  morals. 
He  spent  much  ot  his  earnings  in  the  purchase  of 
tracts  and  catechisms,  which  he  distributed  right 
and  left ;  and  gave  away  some  thousands  of  hand- 
bills, on  which  were  printed  the  fourth  command- 
meut.  To  enlarge,  as  ho  thought,  his  sphere  of 
usefulness,  he  sighed  for  a  recognition  of  hia 
mission  in  high-places  ;  and,  to  attain  this  end, 
succeeded,  after  considerable  solicitation,  in  obtain- 
ing the  signatures  of  several  persons  of  rank  to  a 
te.itimonial  of  his  zeal  for  the  public  good.  Armed 
with  this  credential,  he  uiged  that  the  king  in 
council,  or  an  act  of  legislature,  should  formally 
constitute  him  Corrector  of  AforaU.  However,  hij 
chimerical  application  was  not  entertained. 

Another  eccentricity  arose  out  of  the  decided  part 
be  took  against  Sir  Wilkes,  when  that  demagogue 
agitated  tne  kingdom.  He  partly  expressed  his 
intense  feeling  in  his  usual  mode — by  pamphlet ; 
but  more  especially  evinced  his  aversion  ty  effacing 
the  offensive  numeral  No.  45,  wherever  he  found 
it  chalked  up.  For  this  purpose,  he  carried  in 
bis  pockets  a  large  piece  of  sponge.  He  subse- 
quently included  in  this  obliteration  all  the  obscene 
inscriptions  with  wliich  idle  persons  were  permitted 
at  tliat  time  to  diograce  blanc  walls  in  the  metro- 
polis. This  occupation,  says  his  biogrophcr  Black- 
bum,  from  its  retrospective  character,  made  his 
walks  very  tedious. 

Uis  erratic  benevolence  prompted  him  to  visit 
the  prisoners  in  Newgate  daily,  instruct  them  in 
the  teachings  of  the  gospel,  iai  encourouc  them 
to  pay  attention,  by  gills  of  money  to  the  most 
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That  good  wotk  be  vai,  hovwrcf^ 
I  to  idiaquhL  bf  fiffldiM  that  kM  hoidaBM 
po^dfaMlfar  IwM  tunadUi  toek,  ipcia  &M 
•OMtaiatakiltaKliqMinL  WldUMc^gngedibe 
VM  aUa  to  HanBapMi  LmA  Hafiia  to  immawto 
»  unrt^ee  td  de«Ui  MMMt  Bidiaid  FMIcr  bmJL 
goflijr  of  nttadag  •  forgad  win,  to  on*  ci  taaa- 

pdftttMB. 

gtill  ■niiiiiit«tl  with  «  dean  to  ngaomte  the 
mHo— I  monU  ha  hewaght  tha  honov  of  knight- 
kood-HUit,  h«  dacktcd,  for  tha  ralna  of  the  bile, 
hoi  from  •  tmrrietitm  that  that  di^nl^  would  ^ire 
Ua  Toica  man  weight.  la  pomut  of  tha  deaired 
diatiitetioB,  ha  iiwin  to  hare  girea  a  great  dad  of 
tioubla  to  tha  loida  in  wmitioa  and  »matoii>a  of 
MaU,  and  probably  eicaadtd  the  boanda  of  their 
yattanw^  ur,  in  a  commendation  of  Eail  Paolett, 
Ita  adnata  that  1<w  afflicted  noblcDan  oai  quit  of 
hit  impnftnnitiai  bjr  flight  Thia  ead,  ha  aara,  in 
•a  aecooBt  ef  hi*  attendance  at  oonrt,  'being 
gorntiah  in  hi*  feet,  oonld  not  mn  awajr  from  the 
CoReetor  oa  othcn  were  apt  to  do.'  In  1764,  he 
offered  himaelf  at  a  candidate  to  repretent  the  citj 
of  London  in  parliament  In  thii  conteit,  be 
iaanad  tha  auat  ajngnlwr  addreaMa,  refendng  the 
■bttUb,  oiadidatea,  and  liverrmen  to  wmatiwr  hia 
letten  and  adrertiMnnenta  pnbliahed  for  aome  time 
pMt,  and  Miiecially  the  appendix  to  AUxandir  the 
VvrrtcU^t  Advmturtt.  *Il  there  ia  jtut  jzroand 
to  think  Uiat  God  will  be  plaaeed  to  nujce  ihe 
f. im  '  i<ir  tin  iiutrumcnt  to  rdomi  the  nation,  and 
I  '  to  piomoto  tha  refarmation,  the  peace, 

■"  .  :  '  >t7  "f  thia  great  city,  and  to  bring  them 
Into  a  niore  rcligiani  tamper  and  conduct,  no  (lood 
nun,  in  inch  an  extraordinary  coie.  will  UeDv  biin 
hi*  rolA.  And  tha  Currector'a  election  ia  believed 
to  be  tbe  meana  of  paving  the  way  to  his  being  a 
Joeepb,  and  an  ateftd  and  nroepennu  man.'  He 
alio  jmeeoted  hia  ponible  election  in  the  li^ht  of 
the  fulfilment  of  a  jirophecy.  But  the  Ite-wigged, 
and  buttoned,  and  knec-breechcd,  and  law.£>e<i 
alecton  only  laughed  at  him.  He  consoled  hinuelf 
for  the  diBa|>pointmcnt  with  which  this  new  effort 
wai  attended,  a*  in  former  ones,  by  iaiaing  a 
pamphlet 

The  mutt  alngular  of  Cruden'a  pamphleta  detailed 
bi«  love  adventuna.  He  became  enamoured  of 
MiM  Elizabeth  Abncy.  The  father  of  thix  lady, 
Sir  Tbouuw  Abney.  waa  a  aucoeaaful  mcrcliant,  who 
woa  Rucc«Mively  iherifll  alderman,  lord  mayor  of 
Loudon^  and  oiia  of  the  repreaentaUrea  of  the  city 
in  ]>arl  lament  He  waa  a  penon  of  considerable 
conwf|ni>nce,  having  been  one  of  the  founder*  of 
the  Dank  of  England,  of  which  he  waa  for  many 
Toiir*  n  director ;  but  hi«  memory  is  especially 
nonourvl  fi-uin  tiic  fact  of  its  being  interwoven 
with  that  uf  Dr  Watl«,  who  resided  with  him 
at  St'ike-Ncwington.  Ills  daughter  inherited  a 
large  fortune  ;  and  to  become  posseased  of  both, 
became  tbe  Corrector'*  tonguine  expectation. 
Miaa  Abnav  wo*  deaf  to  hi*  entreatiea.  For  months 
ha  peatarea  Ikt  with  calls,  and  persecuted  her  with 
iHten,  memumls,  and  remouilrant'««.  When  she 
left  homa,  he  cBuaed  'praying-bills'  to  be  distri- 
b"l«l  in  vnriotis  place*  of  worship,  requesting  the 
7'  I         i,.r  and  coUKregation  for  her 

]  return  ;  and  when  this  took 

\>\.i<r,  lie  iMucu  iiirtucr  bills  to  the  same  oongrego- 
tiont  to  retttm  thanks.  Finding  theaa  pocoliar 
kttantioni  did  not  pfoduoa  tha  oadnd  afiiBOt,  he 


up  a  loos  paper,  which  he  called  a  Dwlantina 
ar,  in  wbuk.  he  dadand  ba  dwaU  ooM^aa 


Hm  gntea^na 


****'"if'^ 


lolntK  off  mt 
enm;  Ba«lT,by*« 
to  Be«*w  ^  a^  aa«{bt,  that  W  I  ' 
eafi^itaMdaad  hcc  heart  aafiaaed.' 
eowrtahtp  tided  ia  ddsit :  tfaa  U^ 

Tha  pneiaiffli  and  eoncentiatasik  ef 
Monina  in  hi*  litea^  labosoa,  th« 
■od  aerezal  reviaingi  of  hia  Obncerdaae^  hia'  vesfad 
index  of  IClton'a  woi^  hia  DU$i«iurji  «f  On  Httf 
Striflmu,\mAetiMmtofth*Eiltonfmmi~  " 
«f  Ma  Eat)  Benftnru,  and  hia  daily  «r 
on  the  ionnal  in  which  the  IcCtoa 
anpeatei,  aa  corrector  of  the  pna%  nadcr  Chtden^ 
alienatioaa  the  mora  miwncaUe.  And  a  tiall 
mote  cniiooa  drcnmataiteai  conaiata  in  tha  fret 
that  hia  vagarie*  failed  to  e&ee  the  etteem  ia 
which  he  waa  rMaided  by  all  who  knew  him,  moia 
Mpedally  by  his  hio^phera,  Blackbora  and 
CoaLmers  ;  toe  latter  of  whom  aaid  of  him,  that  h* 
waa  a  man  to  whom  tiia  religions  world  lie*  nnder 
great  obligation, '  whose  character,  notwitfaatandiag 
his  mental  infirmities, .  we  cannot  but  venerate ; 
whom  neither  infirmity  nor  neglect  could  debase  ; 
who  sought  consolation  where  only  it  coold  b« 
found ;  whoae  sorrows  served  to  instruct  him  ia 
the  distreaaes  of  otheia;  and  who  employed  hii 
prosperity  to  relieve  thoee  who,  in  every  seaaa, 
were  ready  to  perish.'  Are  there  many 
worthy  of  a  column  in  the  Book  of  Daft  t 


EXFCLSIOK  OF  THE  JEWS  FROa  ENOtASa 

In  the  course  of  the  year  of  grace,  1880,  thne 
daughters  of  Edward  I.  were  married.  The  old 
chroniclen  relate  wondrous  stories  of  the  prodigal 
magnificence  of  those  nuptiiJs ;  nor  are  their 
recitals  witbont  corroboration.  Mr  Herbert,  a  late 
librarian  of  the  city  of  London,  discovered  in  the 
records  of  tbe  Goldsmith's  Company,  the  actual 
list  of  valuable.1  belonging  to  Queen  Eleanor,  and 
it  reads  more  like  an  extract  from  the  Arabian 
NightAy  than  an  early  English  record.  Gold 
chalices,  worth  £202  each,  an  immense  torn  in 
thoee  days,  figure  in  it ;  small  silver  enpa  an 
valued  at  £118  each — what  were  the  Luge  onta 
worth,  we  wonder! — while  diamonds,  aapphire% 
emerolils,  and  rubies,  sparkle  amon^  all  kinds  of 
gold  and  silver  utensils.  Modern  historians  refer 
to  tbe  old  chroniclers,  and  this  astounding  cata- 
logue of  manufactured  wealth,  as  a  proof  of  the 
attaimnents  in  refinement  and  art  which  England 
had  made  at  that  early  period.  But  there  is  a 
reverse  to  every  medal,  and  it  is  much  more  prob- 
able that  these  records  of  valuables  are  silent 
witnesses  to  a  great  crime — the  robbery  and  expul- 
sion of  the  Jews,  proving  the  general  borbarity  and 
want  of  civilisation  that  then  prevailed. 

Not  long  before  thiii  year  of  royal  marriage*, 
Edward,  moaning  on  a  sick-bed,  tnade  a  •olonn 
vow,  that  if  the  Almighty  should  restore  him  to 
heallh,  he  would  undertake  another  crusade  against 
the  infidels.  The  king  recovered  ;  but  as  the  imme- 
diate pressure  of  sickness  was  removed,  aDdPalc«tine 
far  distant,  be  compromised  his  vow  by  driving 
the  Jew*  out  of  his  Frvoch  province  of  Quieauc, 
and  seizing  the  wealth  ana  possiessioDS  of  the 
unfortunate  Israelitea. 

It  may  be  suppoaed,  from  the  wandering  aatora 
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of  tho  Jewish  race,  that  luuny  members  of  it  had 
beon  in  England  from  a  very  early  period ;  but 
their  first  regalor  establishment  in  any  number 
dates  from  the  Norman  Conquest,  William  having 
promised  them  his  protection.  The  great  master 
of  romance  has,  in  IvanKoe,  given  a  general  idea 
how  tho  Jews  were  treated  ;  but  there  were  parti- 
cular horrors  perpetrated  on  a  large  scale,  quite 
unfit  for  relation  in  a  popular  work.  In  snort,  it 
may  be  said  that  when  the  Jews  were  most 
favoured,  their  condition  was  to  our  ideas  intoler- 
able ;  and  yet  it  should  be  recorded  in  favour  of 
our  ancestors,  that  even  then  the  Jews  wore  rather 
more  mildly  treated  in  England  than  in  the  other 
countries  of  Europe. 

When  Edward  returned  from  despoiling  and 
banishing  the  Jews  of  Quieune,  his  subjects  received 
him  with  rapturous  congratulations.  Tlie  constant 
dnun  of  tlie  precious  metals  cruited  by  the  Crusades, 
the  almost  utter  deficiency  of  a  currency  for  con- 
ducting the  ordinary  transactions  of  life^  had  caused 
the  whole  nation— clorgy,  nobility,  gentry,  and 
eommouers — to  baoome  oebtors   to  the  Jews.     If 


the  kini  then,  would  graciouiily  banish  them  from 
Engliuiil  as  ho  had  from  Ouicnnc,  his  subjects* 
dcbu  would  be  sponccd  out,  and  ho,  of  courae^ 
w^oidil  bo  the  most  glorious,  popular,  and  best  ot 
monnrchs.  Eilwanl,  however,  did  not  see  the  aOaii 
ex-tctly  in  that  light.  Though,  in  cnse  of  an 
enforced  exodiu,  he  would  become  entitled  to  the 
Jewish  possessions,  yet  his  subjccU  would  b« 
greater  goinera  bv  the  complete  abolition  of  their 
debts.  In  fact,  the  king,  besides  hi.")  own  part  of 
the  spoil,  claimed  a  share  in  that  of  his  subjects,  but 
after  considerable  deliberation  the  matter  was  thus 
arranged  The  clergy  agreed  to  give  the  king  a 
tenth  of  their  chattcLs,  and  the  luity  a  fifteenth 
of  their  Lands ;  and  so  the  bargain  was  concluded 
to  the  sati.ifaction  and  g.iin  of  all  parties,  save  the 
miserable  beings  whom  it  most  concerned. 

On  the  3i8t  of  Aiigiut  1200,  Edward  issued  a 
proclamation  commanding  all  persons  of  tlic  Jewish 
race,  under  penalty  of  death,  to  leave  England 
before  tho  1st  of  Novojiilxjr.  As  an  act  of  gracious 
condescension  on  the  jtart  of  the  king,  the  Jews 
wi'ic  pi'irnitti"!  !  '  t  I      vith  them  a  small  portion 


jKw's  norsB  at  tntcoLy. 


of  their  movable*,  and  la  much  money  as  would 
pay  their  travelling  eipenso.i.  Certain  ports  were 
appointed  as  places  of  embarkation,  imd  siile-conducl 
pdMes  to  those  ports  ■were  grantcil  to  all  who  chose 
to  pay  for  them.  The  posses  odded  more  to  the 
royal  Ixeaifurj'  '^^""'  ^"  ^'^  protection  of  the 
fugitives.  The  wople — that  is  to  sav.  the  Christians 

row  and  rubi)ed  the  Jews  on  all  sides,  without 

paying  the  slightart  nspect  to  the  dearly-purchased 


protection.'!.  All  the  old  historians  relate  a  shocking 
instance  of  the  treatment  the  Jews  received  when 
leaving  England.  Uoliuahed  thos  quaintly  teUa 
the  story : 

'A  sort  of  the  richest  of  them  being  shipped 
with  their  treasure,  in  a  mighty  tall  ship  wnich 
they  had  hired,  when  tho  some  was  under  sail,  and 
got  down  the  Thame.i,  towftr^l.^  tho  mouth  of  tho 
river,  the  master-mariner  bethought  him  of  a  wilck 
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and  caused  his  men  to  cast  anchor,  and  so  rode  at 
the  same,  till  the  ship,  by  ebbing  of  the  stream, 
remained  on  the  dry  sand.  The  master  herewith 
enticed  the  Jews  to  walk  out  with  him  on  land,  for 
recreation  ;  and  at  length,  when  he  understood 
the  tide  to  be  coming  in,  he  got  him  back  to  the 
ship,  whither  he  was  drawn  up  by  a  cord.  The 
Jews  made  not  so  much  haste  as  he  did,  becs^ise 
they  were  not  aware  of  the  danger  ;  but  when  they 
perceived  how  the  matter  stood,  they  cried  to  luin 
for  help,  howbeit  he  told  them  that  they  ought  to 
cry  rather  unto  Moses,  by  whose  conduct  their 
fathers  passed  through  the  Red  Sea ;  and,  there- 
fore, if  they  would  call  to  him  for  help,  he  was 
able  to  help  thera  out  of  these  raging  floods,  which 
now  came  in  upon  them.  They  cried,  indeed,  but 
no  succour  appeared,  and  so  they  were  swallowed 
up  in  the  water.  The  master  returned  with  liis 
ship,  and  told  the  king  how  he  had  used  the 
matter,  and  hod  both  thanks  and  rewards,  as  some 
have  \sTitten.' 

Nearly  all  over  the  world  this  cruel  histoiy  is 
traditionally  known  among  the  Jews,  who  add  a 
myth  to  it  ;  namely,  that  the  Almighty,  in  execra- 
tion of  the  deed,  has  ever  since  caused  a  continual 
turmoil  among  the  waters  over  the  fatiil  spot. 
The  disturbance  in  the  water  caused  by  the  lall, 
on  ebb-tide,  at  old  Loudon  Bridge,  was  said  to  be 
the  place ;  and  when  foreign  Jews  visited  London, 
it  was  always  the  first  wonderful  sight  they  were 
taken  to  see.  The  water  at  the  present  bridge  is 
now  as  unruffled  as  at  any  other  port  of  the  river, 
yet  Dr  Margoliouth,  writing  in  IbSl,  says  that 
most  of  tlie  old  Jews  stiU  believe  in  the  legtdid 
regarding  the  troubled  waters. 

Tiiere  are  few  relics  of  the  Jews  thus  driven  out 
of  England.  The  rolls  of  their  estates,  still  among 
the  public  records,  shew  that  tlie  king  profited 
largely  by  their  expulsion.  Jcwrj-,  Jews  Mount, 
Jew's  Comer,  and  other  similarly  named  localities 
in  some  of  our  towns,  denote  their  once  Hebrew 
occupants.  The  Jew's  House  at  Lincoln  can  be 
undoubtedly  traced  to  the  possession  of  one 
Belasct,  a  Jewess,  who  was  hanged  for  clipping 
coin,  a  short  time  previous  to  the  expulsion.  The 
house  being  forfeited  to  the  crowni  l)y  tlie  felony, 
the  king  gave  it  to  William  de  Foleteby,  whose 
brother  bequeathed  it  to  the  Dean  and  Cliapter 
of  Lincoln,  the  present  possessors.  Passing  through 
so  few  hands,  in  the  lapse  of  so  mimy  years, 
its  history  can  be  easier  traced,  perhaps,  tlian  any 
other  of  the  few  houses  of  the  same  age  in  England. 
The  head  of  the  doorway  of  this  remarkable 
edifice,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  illustration  on  the 
preceding  page,  forms  an  arch  to  carry  the  fireplace 
and  chimney  of  tlie  upper  room.  There  seems  to 
have  been  no  fireplace  in  the  lower  room,  there 
being  originally  but  two  rooms — one  above,  the 
other  below. 

The  number  of  banished  Jews  comprised  about 
15,000  persons  of  all  ages.  English  commerce, 
then  in  its  infancy,  received  a  severe  shock  by  the 
impolitic  measure  ;  nor  did  learning  escape  with- 
out loss.  One  of  the  expelled  was  Nicoluus  de 
LjTa,  who,  strange  to  say  in  those  bigoted  days, 
had  been  admitted  a  student  at  Oxford.  He  subse- 
quently wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Old  and  New 
'Teslauients,  a  work  that  prepared  the  way  for  the 
llfcformalion.  Both  Wicklilfe  and  Luther  acknow- 
ledged the  osmstAuce  they  had  received  from  it 
fi3G 


And  though  Pope,  when  describing  the  Temple  of 
Dulness,  says : 

'  De  Lyra  there  a  dreadful  front  extends,' 

both  parties,  at  the  period  of  the  Kefonnatioo, 
Bgreea  in  saying : 

'  Si  Lyra  non  lynusct, 
Luthenis  non  aaltossct ' — 

'If  Lyra  had  not  piped,  Luther  would  not  hare 
danced.' 

From  the  expulsion  down  to  the  period  of  the 
Commonwealth,  the  presence  of  a  few  Jews  was 
always  tolerated  in  England,  principally  about  the 
court,  in  the  capacity  of  physicians,  or  foreign 
agents.  Early  in  1656,  the  wise  and  tolerant 
I^otector  summoned  a  council  to  deliberate  on  the 
policy  of  allowing  Jews  to  settle  once  more  in 
England.  That  oil  parties  might  be  represented, 
Cromwell  admitted  several  lawyers,  clergymen, 
and  merchants,  to  aid  the  council  in  its  deliberation. 
The  lawyers  declared  that  there  was  no  law  to 
prevent  Je^vs  settling  in  England  ;  the  clergy 
asserted  that  Christianity  would  be  endangered 
thereby  ;  and  the  merchants  aUege<l  that  they 
would  be  the  ruin  of  trade.  Many  of  the  argu- 
ments employed  on  this  discussion  were  again  used 
in  the  late  debates  on  the  admission  of  Jews  into 
parliament.  The  council  sat  four  days  without 
coming  to  any  conclusion :  at  last  Cromwell  closed 
it  by  saying,  that  he  had  sent  for  them  to  consider 
a  simple  question,  and  they  had  made  it  an  intricate 
one.  That  he  would,  therefore,  be  guided  by 
Providence,  and  act  on  his  o^vn  responsibility. 
A  few  days  afterwards,  he  announced  to  his  parlia- 
ment that  he  had  determined  to  allow  Jews  to 
settle  in  England,  and  the  afiuir  was  accomplished. 
In  May  and  June  1656,  a  number  of  Jews  arrived 
in  London,  and  their  first  care  was  to  build  a 
synagogue,  and  lay  out  a  burial-ground.  The  first 
intenuent  on  their  burial-register  is  that  of  one 
Lsaac  Britto,  in  1657. 

THE   GREAT    EARTHQUAKE    AT   LISBON   IN    17J3. 

One  of  the  most  awful  earthquakes  ever 
recorded  in  history,  for  the  loss  of  life  and 
property  thereby  occasioned,  was  that  at  Lisbon  on 
the  1st  of  November  1755.  Although  e<iualled, 
perhaps,  in  the  New  World,  it  has  had  no  parallel 
in  the  Old.  About  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a 
hoUuw  thunder-like  sound  was  heard  in  the  city, 
although  the  weather  was  clear  and  serene. 
Alniust  immediately  afterwards,  without  any  other 
warning,  such  an  upheaval  and  overturning  of  the 
ground  occurre<l  as  destroyed  the  greater  part  of 
the  houses,  imd  buried  or  crushed  no  less  than 
30,000  human  beings.  Some  of  the  survivors 
declared  that  the  shock  scarcely  exceeded  three 
minutes  in  duration.  Hundreds  of  persons  lay 
half-killed  under  stones  and  ruined  walls,  shrickins 
in  agony,  and  imploring  aid  which  no  one  could 
render.  Many  of  the  cliurchcs  were  at  the  time 
filled  with  their  congregations  ;  and  each  church 
became  one  huge  catacomb,  entombing  the  hapless 
beings  in  its  ruins.  The  first  two  or  three  shocks, 
in  as  many  minutes,  destroyed  the  number  of  lives 
above  mentioned ;  but  there  were  counted  twenty- 
two  shocks  altogether,  in  Lisbon  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, destro}-ing  in  the  whole  very  nearly  60,000 
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lives.  In  one  house,  4  persons  only  aiinnvcd  out 
of  38.  In  the  city-prison,  800  were  killed,  and 
1200  in  the  general  hospital. 

The  effects  on  the  sea  and  the  sea-shore  were 
Bcarcely  less  terrible  than  those  inland.  The  sea 
retired  from  the  harbour,  left  tlio  bar  dry,  and  then 
rolled  in  again  as  a  wave  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high 


to  a  new  marble  <juay  which  had  lately  been  con- 
structed ;  but  this  proceeding  only  occasioned 
additional  calamities.  The  quay  sank  down  into 
an  abyss  which  o[)encd  underneath  it,  drawing  in 
along  with  it  numerous  boats  and  small  vessels. 
There  must  have  been  some  actual  closing  up  of 


„  _  ,  .,   o        ^^^  aWss  at  this  spot ;  for  the  poor  creatures  thus 

Many  of  the  inliabitants,  at  the  first  alarm,  rushed  i  engulfed,  as  well  as  the  timbers  and  other  wreck, 
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diaappeare<l  completely,  as  if  a  cavern  had  closed 
in  upon  them.  The  seaport  of  Setiibid,  twenty 
miles  south  of  Lisbon,  was  engulfed  and  wholly 
disappeared.  At  Cadiz,  the  sea  rose  in  a  wave  to  a 
height  of  sixty  feet,  and  swept  away  gi'eat  part  of 
the  mole  and  fortifications.  At  Oporto,  the  river 
continued  to  rise  and  fall  violently  for  several  hours ; 
and  violent  gusts  of  \*4nd  were  actually  forced 
up  tlirough  the  water  fnmi  chasms  which  opcne<l 
and  shut  in  the  bed  beneath  it.  At  Tetuau,  Fez, 
Morocco,  and  other  places  on  the  African  side  of 
the  Mediterranean,  the  earthquake  wa.s  felt  nearly 
ot  the  same  time  as  at  Lisbon.  Near  Marocco,  the 
earth  opened  and  swallowed  up  a  village  or  town 
with  8U0O  inhabitant,  and  tlieii  closed  again.  Tlic 
comparison.s  which  scientific  men  were  afterwards 
able  to  institute,  shewed  that  the  main  centre  of  the 
disturbance  was  far  out  in  the  Atlantic,  where  the 
lied  of  the  ocean  was  convulsed  by  up-and-down 
licavings,  thereby  creating  enormous  waves  on  all 
■ides.  Many  of  the  vessels  out  at  sea  were  affected 
at  if  they  liad  struck  suddenly  on  a  sand-bank  or  a 
rock  ;  and,  in  some  instances,  the  shock  was  so 
violent  as  to  o%'ertiim  every  person  and  everything 
on  boarl.  And  yet  there  was  deep  water  all  round 
the  sliip^. 
Although  the   mid-ocean  may  have  been  the 


focus  of  one  disturbance  which  made  itself  felt  as 
far  OS  Africa  in  one  direction,  England  in  another, 
and  America  in  a  third,  Lbbon  must  unquestion- 
ably have  been  the  scat  of  a  special  and  most 
terrible  movement,  creating  yawning  gaps  in  various 
parts  of  the  city,  and  swallowinj'  up  buildings  and 
people  in  the  way  above  described.  Many  moun- 
tiiins  in  the  neighbourhoo<i,  of  considerable  eleva- 
tion, were  shaken  to  their  foundations  ;  some  were 
Tent  from  top  to  bottom,  enormous  masses  of  rock 
were  hurled  from  their  sides,  and  electric  flashes 
issued  from  the  fissures.  To  add  to  the  horrors  of 
such  of  the  inhabitants  as  survived  the  shocks,  the 
city  was  found  to  be  on  fire  in  several  places. 
Tliese  fires  were  attributed  to  various  causes — the 
domestic  fires  of  the  inhabitants  igniting  the  fumi- 
turo  and  timbers  that  were  hurled  promiscuou.sly 
upon  them  ;  the  large  wax-tapers  which  on  that 
day  (being  a  religious  festival)  were  lighted  in  the 
churches  ;  and  the  incendiary  mischief  of  a  band 
of  miscreants,  who  took  advantage  of  the  terror 
around  them  by  setting  fire  to  nouses  in  order 
to  sock  and  pillage.  Tlic  wretched  inhabitonta 
were  either  paralysed  with  dismay,  or  were  too 
much  engaged  in  seeking  for  the  mangled 
corpses  of  Uicir  friends,  to  attend  to  tlic  hro ; 
the    flAmes    continued    for    lix    days,    and    the 
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■ 


haU-natttd  bodie*  of  bimdiedi  of  peison*  adxled 
to  tfae  honon. 

Mr  UaDet,  in  hi*  theanr  of  parthqxuikf*  (which 
taoci  them  to  a  kind  of^  euth-wave  propagated 
with  gpnat  velocity),  itatea  that  the  eaith(Kiake 
which  neadj  deatnnred  Lisbon  waa  felt  at  JLoch 
Lomoad  in  Scotland.  'The  water,  withont  any 
■ppamtt  caoK,  rote  against  the  banJu  of  the  loch, 
■Bd  then  salMided  mIow  ita  uraal  level:  the 
sreatett  height  of  the  swell  being  two  feet  four 
uichea.  In  this  instance,  it  seems  must  probable 
that  the  amplitode  of  the  earth-wave  was  so  great, 
that  the  entire  cavity  or  basin  of  the  lake  wa* 
nearly  at  the  same  instant  tilted  or  canted  np^  first 
at  one  aide  and  then  at  the  other,  by  the  passage  of 
the  wave  beneath  it,  so  as  to  disturb  the  level  of 
the  cont«ned  waters  by  a  few  inches — just  as  one 
would  caot  np  a  bowl  of  water  at  one  side  bv  the 
hand.' 

ALL-HALLOW-TIbB  CC8T0M8  AT  TUB   MIDDLE 
TEMPLE. 

In  the  reien  of  Charles  L,  the  young  gentlemen 
of  tile  Middle  Temple  were  accustomed  at  AU- 
HuUow-Tide,  which  they  considered  the  beginning 
of  Clmstmos,  to  associate  themselves  for  the  festive 
objects  connected  with  the  season.  In  1629,  they 
chose  Bolstrode  Whitelockc  as  Master  of  Uie  Bevels, 
and  used  to  meet  every  evening  at  St  Dunstan's 
Tavern,  in  a  large  new  room,  (»lled  'The  Oracle 
of  ApoUo,'  each  man  bringing  friends  with  him  at 
his  own  pleasure.  It  was  aldnd  of  mock  parlia- 
ment, where  Tarions  questions  were  discussed,  as 
in  our  modem  debating  societies  ;  but  these  tempe- 
rate proceedisn  were  seasoned  with  miithiul 
doings,  to  whiui  the  name  of  Revels  was  given, 
and  of  which  dancing  appears  to  have  been  the 
chief.  On  All-Hallows-Day,  '  the  master  [White- 
lockc, then  four«nd-twcntyl,  as  soon  as  the  evening 
wag  come,  entered  the  hall,  followed  by  slxtcea 
revellers.  They  were  proper  handsome  young 
gentlemen,  habited  in  rich  suits,  shoes  and  stock- 
ing^ hats  and  great  feathers.  The  master  led  them 
inliis  bar  gown,  with  a  white  staff  in  his  hand,  the 
mtisic  playing  before  them.  They  began  with  the 
old  inaMjues  ;  after  which  they  danced  the  BraivU,* 
and  then  the  master  took  his  seat,  while  the 
revellers  flaunted  through  galliards,  conintos,  French 
and  country  dxmces,  till  it  grew  very  late.  As 
might  1)0  expected,  the  reputolion  of  this  dancing 
soon  brought  a  store  of  other  gentlemen  and  Indit-Ji, 
si>ni»  of  whom  were  of  great  quality ;  and  when, 
tlic  ball  was  over,  the  festive-imrly  adjourned  to 
Sir  Sydney  Montague's  chamber,  lent  for  the  pur- 

ne  to  our  young  president  At  length  tlic  court- 
ies  and  gruuaces  were  allured — to  the  content- 
ment, of  his  vanity  it  may  have  been,  but  entailing 
on  him  serious  expense — and  then  there  was  great 
striving  for  phtcea  to  see  them  on  the  part  of  the 
London  citixons,  ...  To  crown  the  ambition  and 
vanity  of  all,  a  great  Qerman  lord  had  a  desire  to 
witness  the  revels,  then  mnVing  such  a  sensation 
at  court,  anrl  tho  Templars  entertained  him  at  great 
coot    to    Ihemsclvcs,   receiving    in  exchange  that 

which  coat  the  great  noblo  • '•"'      '  •      •     vil 

that  "  dore  wot  no  such  U"i  n- 

dom  us  deirs.'" — Merruiirt  uj  ,i :^,c., 

hy  H.  II.  tVhUtsloclu,  1860,  p.  06. 

*  Kmneuosly  writtsu  Sratttf  in  the  authoritj  quoted. 
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glU-Uonlj-^sg. 

This  is  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  on  behalf  of  the  souls  in  pmsa- 
tory,  for  whose  release  the  prayers  of  the  faithral 
ore  this  day  offered  up  and  masses  performed  It 
is  said  to  liave  been  nrst  introduced  in  the  ninth 
centuiT  by  Odilon,  abbot  of  Cluny ;  but  was  not 
generally  established  till  towards  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century.  Its  observance  was  esteemed  of 
such  importance,  that  in  the  event  of  its  falling  on 
a  Sunday,  it  was  ordered  not  to  be  postponed  till 
the  Monday,  as  In  the  case  of  other  celebratioDa, 
but  to  take  place  on  the  previous  Saturday,  that 
the  souls  of  the  departed  might  suffer  no  detriment 
from  the  want  of  the  prayers  of  the  church.  It 
was  customary  in  former  times,  on  this  day,  for 
persons  dressed  in  black  to  traverse  the  streets, 
ringing  a  dismal-toned  bell  at  every  comer,  and 
calling  on  the  inhabitants  to  remember  the  bouLi 
Euffenng  penance  in  purgatory,  and  to  join  in 
prayer  for  their  liberation  and  repose.  At  Kapl«s, 
It  used  to  be  a  custom  on  this  day  to  throw  open 
the  charnel-houses,  which  were  lighted  up  with 
torches  and  decked  with  flowers,  while  crowds 
thronged  through  the  vaults  to  visit  the  bodies  of 
their  friends  and  relatives,  the  fleahlese  skeletons  of 
which  were  dreased  up  in  robes  and  arranged  in 
niches  along  the  walls.  At  Salerno,  also,  we  are 
told,  that  a  custom  prevailed  previous  to  the 
fifteenth  centurv,  of  providing  in  every  house  on 
the  eve  of  All-^ouls-Day,  a  sumptuous  entertain- 
ment for  the  souls  in  pnigatory  who  were  supposed 
then  to  revisit  temporanly,  and  moke  merry  in, 
the  scene  of  their  earthly  pUgrinuige.  Every  one 
quitted  the  habitation,  and  after  spending  the  night 
at  church,  returned  in  the  morning  to  find  the 
whole  feast  consumed,  it  being  deemed  eminently 
inauspicious  if  n  morsel  of  victuids  remained 
uncatca  The  thieves  who  msde  a  harvest  of  this 
pious  cn.stom,  assembling,  then,  from  aU  parts  of 
the  country,  generally  took  good  care  to  nviTt  any 
such  evil  omen  from  the  inmates  of  the  house  by 
carefully  carrj'ing  off  whatever  thcv  were  unable 
themnelves  to  consume.  A  resemblance  may  lie 
traced  in  this  observance,  to  an  incident  in  the 
story  of  Bet  and  tlu  Dragon,  in  the  Apocrypha. 

Bom, — Dr  Willlain  Vincent,  aoholar  and  miKellsneons 
writer,  1739  ;  Marie  Antoinette,  qaeen  of  Lonis  XTL, 
17AS,  Vienna;  Field -Manhal  KodeUky,  eelebnted 
Austrian  commander,  1766,  CatlU  of  Trthnitz,  Bohemia  ; 
Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  father  of  Quem  Victoria,  1767. 

IHtd, — Dr  KicLnnl  Hooker,  author  of  the  LccUriattieai 
Politi/,  1600,  Jiithop't  &>ume ;  Richard  Bancroft,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbiirjr,  1610,  Lambeth;  Sophia  Dorothea, 
congort  of  George  I.  of  England,  1726,  Cailte  of  Ahlen, 
BanovtT ;  Alexander  MennkoS',  Ranian  slatrsmnn  and 
genoml,  1729,  Siberin ;  Friacesa  Amelia,  danchter  of 
George  III.,  1810,  H'inrf»or,-  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  emi- 
npnt  lawyer  and  philanthropist,  1818  ;  Sir  Alexander 
Burucs,  diplomatist,  murdered  at  Cabal,  1841  ;  Enalos 
Tegoer,  Swedish  post,  1849,  Wait,  Sweden;  Dr  Richard 
Maul,  theological  sod  misooUaacoos  writer,  IHH,  Ballg- 
money,  Antrim, 
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SIB  SAUITEL   ROHILLT. 

The  revocation  in  1685,  by  Louis  XIV.,  of 
Henry  IV.'s  Edict  of  Nantes,  by  which  for  nearly 
a  hundrcii  years  Protestanta  had  enjoyed  at  least 
toleration,  cost  France  dearly,  bnt  greatly  enriched 
England  by  the  immigration  of  a  multitude  of 
skilful  artisans,  who  introduced  to  the  land  of 
their  adoption  many  forms  of  useful  and  elegant 
industry.  Nor  did  these  noble  erilesprofit  England 
only  by  their  manual  akilL  The  names  of 
their  descendants  appear  with  distinction  in 
almost  every  department  of  our  national  life,  but 
few  with  a  more  radiant  glory  than  encircles  the 
head  of  Sir  Samuel  RomUly. 

nis  grandfather  came  from  Montpellier,  and 
settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  as  a  wax- 
bleacher.  His  father  was  a  jeweller,  and  in  Frith 
Street,  Soho,  he  was  bom  on  the  1st  of  March 
1767.  As  a  boy,  he  received  an  indifferent  educa- 
tion at  the  French  Protestant  school,  but  as  soon 
as  he  had  left  it,  he  diligentlv  appUcd  himself  to 
•elf-culture.  What  business  he  should  follow,  he 
could  not  decide.  A  solicitor's  was  thought  of,  a 
merchant's  office  was  tried,  and  then  his  father's 
shop,  but  none  pleased  him.  Meanwhile,  he 
(tiidietl  har<l  and  became  a  good  Latin  scholar. 
Eventually,  he  was  articled  for  five  years  to  one 
of  the  sworn  clerks  in  Chancery.  In  his  leisure, 
Le  read  extensively,  but  with  method,  governing 
himself  with  a  strict  rein.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
five  years,  it  had  been  his  intention  to  purcha.oe 
a  scat  in  the  Six  Clerks'  Office,  and  there  quietly 
settle  for  life ;  but  his  father  needed  the  requisite 
funds  in  his  business,  and  Romilly,  deprived  of 
this  resource,  determined  to  qualify  himself  for 
the  bar.  Severe  mental  application  brought  on 
ill  health,  and  to  recruit  his  strength  he  made  a 
journey  to  Switzerland.  In  Paris,  he  formed  the 
actiuointonce  of  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  and  other 
tlunkera  of  their  school,  and  their  influence  had 
considerable  effect  in  moulding  his  opinions  towards 
liberalism  and  reform. 

lu  1763,  RomiUy  was  called  to  the  bar,  but  he 
Lad  to  wait  long  ere  he  was  rewarded  with  any 
practice.  When  briefs  did  at  last  fall  to  lii«  lot. 
It  very  soon  became  manifest  that  they  were  held 
by  a  master ;  h«  gave  his  conscience  to  all  he 
undertook,  and  wronght  out  his  business  with 
efficiency.  Solicitors  who  trusted  him  once  were 
in  haste  to  trust  him  again,  and  a  start  in  prosperity 
being  mode,  success  came  upon  him  like  a  flood. 
His  income  rose  to  between  £8001)  and  £9000  a 
year,  and  in  his  di-iry,  he  congratulates  himself 
that  he  did  not  press  his  father  to  buy  him  a 
seat  in  the  Six  Clerks'  Office.  Lord  Brougham 
■ays :  '  liomilly,  by  the  force  of  his  learning 
and  talents,  and  the  most  sjiotless  int<<grity, 
rose  U>  the  very  heights  of  professional  ambition. 
Ho  was  beyond  question  or  pretence  of  rivalry 
the  tint  mun  in  the  courts  of  equity  in  this 
country.' 

iliralKum  visited  London  in  1784,  and  introduced 
liomilly  to  the  Marquis  of  LaiiBdo%\'ue,  who  was  so 
iiupresni-d  willt  the  young  man's  genius,  that  he 
twice  offfiTd  him  a  scat  in  parliament;  butRomilJy 
was  too  proad  to  sit  under  even  such  hbcnil 
patronage.  Not  milil  1800  did  he  cnf-er  the  House 
of  Cuuuuuus,  and  than  oa  Solicitor  Ueneial  in  the 


Whig  government,  styled  '  All  the  Tulcuts,'  formed 
after  the  death  of  Pitt.  That  administration  lasted 
little  more  than  a  year,  but  Romilly  rem.'uned  a 
member  of  the  House  for  one  borough  or  another 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  In  parliament,  he  was  felt 
as  a  great  power,  and  his  speeches  and  votes  were 
invariably  on  the  Whig  ana  progressive  side.  Hi« 
oratory,  which  some  compet^t  judges  pronounced 
the  finest  of  his  age,  was  usually  listened  to  with 
rapt  attention  ;  a  pa-ssage  in  his  speech  in  favour  of 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  received  the 
singular  honour  of  three  distinct  rounds  of  applause 
from  the  House. 

Romilly's  grand  claim  to  remembrance,  however, 
rests  on  his  humane  efforts  to  mitigate  the  Draconic 
code  of  English  law.  Nearly  three  hundred  crimes, 
varying  from  the  most  frightful  atrocity  to  keep- 
ing company  with  gipsies,  were  indisaiminately 
punishable  with  death.  As  a  consequence,  vice 
nourished,  for,  as  Lord  Coke  long  ago  observed, 
'  too  severe  laws  are  never  executed.'  He  had 
long  meditated  over  the  matter,  and  after  discu»- 
sing  various  schemes  of  procedure,  he  cautiously 
ventured,  in  1808,  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
statute  of  Elizabeth,  which  made  it  a  capital  offence 
to  steal  privately  from  the  person  of  another.  This 
he  succeeded  in  getting  passed.  He  next,  in  1810, 
tried  a  bolder  stroke,  and  introduced  three  bills  to 
repeal  several  statutes,  which  punished  with  death 
the  crimes  of  stealing  privately  in  a  shop  goods  to 
tlie  vidue  of  5s.,  and  of  stealing  to  the  amount  of 
40«.  in  dwelling-houses,  or  in  vessels  in  navigable 
rivers.  All  three  were  lost !  He  did  not  despair, 
bowever,  but  kept  agitating,  and  renewed  Ilia 
motions  session  after  session.  He  did  not  live  to 
reap  success,  but  he  cleared  the  way  for  succeaa 
after  him. 

Romilly  had  married,  in  his  forty-first  year.  Miss 
Oarbett,  a  lady  of  rare  intelligence,  whom  he  first 
met  at  the  Marquis  of  Lonsdowne's,  and  their  union 
proved  eminently  happy.  After  twenty  years  of 
conjugal  felicity,  she  lell  into  delicate  health.  In 
1818  there  was  a  dissolution  of  parliament,  and  as 
an  evidence  of  the  respect  in  which  Romilly  wos 
held,  the  electors  of  Westminster  placed  his  namo 
at  the  head  of  the  poll,  although  he  declined  to 
spend  a  shilling  or  solicit  a  vote.  Never,  alas ! 
was  ho  destined  to  sit  for  We-stminster.  Public 
bonours  were  vapid  whilst  his  beloved  partner  lay 
nigh  unto  death.  On  the  29th  of  October  she  died. 
The  shock  was  dreadful  to  Romilly.  In  his  agony 
he  fell  into  a  delirium,  and  in  a  moment,  when 
unwatched,  he  sprang  from  his  bed,  cut  his  throat, 
and  expired  in  a  few  minutes.  The  sad  event  took 
place  m  his  house,  Russell  Square,  London,  2d 
November  1818.  When  Lord  Eldon,  next 
morning,  took  his  seat  on  tlie  bench,  and  saw  the 
vacant  place  within  the  bar  where  for  years  Romilly 
hod  pleaded  before  him,  iron  man  though  he  wos, 
his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  '  I  cannot  stay  here  !'  ho 
cxcLumcd,  and  rising  in  great  agitation,  broke  up 
his  court. 

In  one  grave  the  bodies  of  husband  and  wife 
were  laid  ut  Kiiill,  in  Herefordshire.  It  is  a  sin- 
gular circuiiMtunce,  tliat  in  the  parish  church  of. 
bt  Bride,  Fleet  Street,  there  is  a  ttiblet  on  the 
wall  with  on  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Isaac 
Romilly,  FJI.S,  who  died  in  175B  of  a  broken 
heart,  seven  Jays  after  the  decease  ol  a  beloved 
wifew 
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Romiily'i  rtyle  of  rpeech  was  fluent,  yet  simple, 
correct  and  nervooa,  and  without  ornament  of  any 
lund.  IIU  reasoning  was  clear  and  accoiate,  and 
teemed  to  the  bearer  intelligible  without  an  effort. 
ICs  voice  waa  deep  and  sonorons,  and  his  presence 
fall  of  terere  and  solemn  dignity.  To  these  orator- 
Seal  powers  he  brought  ereat  eameatneaa  ;  what- 
ever nc  undertook,  he  fuTtillcd  with  all  his  might. 
The  cause  of  his  client  he  made  his  own,  and  he 
was  reckoned  to  run  the  fairest  chance  of  victory 
who  had  Bomilly  for  his  advocate. 


■ 


I 


FirNSSAL   OF   A   JEWUH    BABBL 

There  are  not  often  opportunities,  in  England,  of 
witnessing  the  funeral  obsequies  of  the  great  priests 
or  rabbis  among  the  Jews ;  because  that  peculiar 
people  do  not  form  so  large  a  ratio  to  the  whole 
population  here  as  in  many  continental  countries, 
and  consequently  do  not  comprise  so  many  sacer- 
dotal officers.  One  of  the  few  instances  that  have 
oecnrred,  took  place  on  the  2d  of  November  1842. 
Dt  Herschel,  wno  had  been  chief  rabbi  of  England 
for  forty-two  years,  was  buried  on  this  day.  At  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  body,  in  a  plain  deal- 
coffin  covered  with  a  black  cloth,  waa  removed 
from  his  residence  in  Bury  Court,  St  Mary  Axe,  to 
the  chief  synagogue  in  Duke's  Place,  Houndsditch. 
It  was  supported  and  followed  by  twenty-four 
leading  members  of  the  Hebrew  persuasion, 
including  Sir  Moses  Montcfiore.  During  the  pro- 
gress from  the  door  of  tlie  Byiiagogue  to  the  urk, 
a  special  service  was  chanted  by  the  Kev,  Mr 
Asher,  the  principal  reader ;  and  after  the  bier 
had  been  placed  before  the  ark,  an  impressive 
ceremonial  took  place.  The  ark  was  covered  with 
black  cloth ;  the  whole  of  the  windows  were 
darkened  ;  the  synagogue  was  illuminated  by  wax- 
tapers  ;  and  the  whole  place  assumed  a  sombre  and 
imposing  aspect.  This  portion  of  the  religious 
ceremony  having  been  completed,  a  procession  was 
formed  to  convey  the  remains  of  the  venerable 
rabbi  to  their  last  resting-place,  the  Jews'  burial- 
CTuund,  nt  Mile  End.  In  tue  procession  were  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  German.  SiKmish,  and  Portu- 
guese Jewiali  schools  ;  the  youths  training  up  for 
the  priesthood ;  the  readers  of  the  variotis  metro- 
politan synagogues ;  and  the  carriages  of  the 
rincipal  Jewish  laity.  There  were  nearly  .1 
undrcd  carriages  in  all.  In  accordance  with  n 
wish  expressed  by  the  deceased,  there  were  no 
mourning-coaches.  On  urriWng  at  the  burial- 
ground,  at  Heath  Street,  Mile  End,  the  body  was 
carried  into  a  sort  of  hall,  in  the  centre  of  which  it 
was  placed.  The  reader,  then,  taking  his  position 
at  the  hea»l  of  the  coffin,  repeated  a  burial-service. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  prayers,  the  coffin  was 
borne  to  the  grave.  Sevend  brown-paper  parcels, 
sealed  with  wax,  containing  papers  and  documents, 
were  thrown  into  the  grave,  in  obedience  to 
in»truetion»  left  by  tlie  deceased ;  and  a  large 
box,  I'onlaiiiing  one  of  the  laws  of  Moses,  written 
bv  Hidibi  Uerschel  himself  on  parchment,  was 
also,  at  his  special  request,  consigned  to  the  grave 
with  him.  The  shops  of  the  Jewixh  Inuiesmen 
along  the  line  of  route  were  closed  as  the  prorc<i<iou 
TMissed,  the  ceremony  altogether  occupying  live 
Hours. 
MO 
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St  Pspool  or  Papains,  priot  toA  surtyr,  3d  aataaj. 
St  Floor,  bUhop  uul  oosfeaor,  sboat  389.  St  Ranald 
or  Rarabald,  confesKir,  patron  of  BracUey  and  Bockiag- 
bam.  St  Wenefride  or  Wioifrad,*  riigin  and  martjrr,  ia 
Wales.  St  Hubert,  biabop  of  Liege.  eonfcMOr,  737.  St 
Halachy,  archbishop  oi  Annigh,  oonfnsor,  1118. 


CT   BCMALD. 

They  who  have  read  Foxe's  Martyrology,  will 
perhaps  remember  that  several  Lollards  who,  to 
save  their  bodies  from  the  stake,  renounced  the 
'  new  doctrine,'  were  nevertheless  required  to  walk 
to  Buckingham,  and  present  an  olfering  at  the 
shrine  of  St  Rumald.  Kow  this  St  Rumald,  whose 
name  is  al^o  written  Rumbald,  and  Grumbald,  waa 
a  very  remarkable  saint  According  to  Leland, 
who  copies  from  a  monkish  life  of  him,  he  ?ras  the 
son  of  the  king  of  Northumbria  by  a  Christian 
daughter  of  Penda,  king  of  Mercia.  He  was  bom 
at  Sutton,  in  Northamptonshire,  but  not  &r  from 
the  town  of  Buckingham.  Immedrntely  he  came 
into  the  world,  he  exclaimed:  'I  am  a  Christian! 
I  am  a  Christian !  1  am  a  Christian !'  He  then 
made  a  full  and  explicit  confession  of  his  faith  ; 
desired  to  be  forthwith  baptized  ;  appointed  hia 
own  godfathers  ;  and  chose  his  own  name.  He 
next  directed  a  certain  large  hollow  stone  to  be 
fetched  for  his  font ;  and  when  some  of  bis  father's 
servants  attempted  to  obey  his  onlers,  but  found 
the  stone  far  too  heavy  to  be  removed,  the  two 
priests,  whom  he  liod  appointed  his  godfathers, 
went  for  it,  and  bore  it  to  him  with  the  prwitcst 
ease.  He  was  baptized  by  Bishop  Widerin, 
assisted  by  a  priest  named  r!adwold,  and  imme- 
diately after  the  ceremony  he  walked  to  a  certain 
well  near  Brackley,  which  now  bears  his  name, 
and  there  preached  for  three  successive  days ; 
after  which  he  made  his  will,  bequeathing  his 
body  after  death  to  remain  at  Sutton  for  one  year, 
at  Brackley  for  two  vears,  and  at  Buckingham 
ever  after.  This  done,  lie  instantly  expired.  After 
tliis  tliree-days'  existence,  the  miraculous  infant 
waa  buried  at  Sutton  by  EadwoU  the  priest ;  the 
next  year  he  was  translated  by  Bishop  Widerin  to 
Brackley  ;  and  the  third  year  after  his  death,  hia 
remains  were  carried  to  Buckingham,  and  deposited 
in  a  shrine,  in  an  aisle  of  the  church  which  after- 
wards bore  his  name.  Shortly  before  the  year  1477, 
Richard  Fowler,  Esq.,  chancellor  to  Edward  IV., 
began  to  rebuUd  this  aisle,  but  died  before  its 
completion.  In  his  will,  therefore,  he  made  this 
bequest :  '  Item,  I  wolle  that  the  aforesaid  Isle  of 
St  Rumwold,  in  the  aforesaid  church  prebendal  of 
Bucks,  where  my  body  and  other  of  my  friends 
lyen  buried,  the  which  isle  is  begonne  of  new  to 
be  made,  be  fully  made  and  performed  up  perfitcly 
in  all  things  att  my  costs  and  charge  ;  and  in  the 
same  isle  that  there  be  made  of  new  a  toumbe  or 
shrine  for  the  said  saint  where  the  old  is  now 
standing,  and  that  it  be  made  curiously  with 
marble  in  length  and  breadth  as  shall  be  thought 
by  myn  executors  most  convenient,  consideration 
had  to  the  rome,  and  upon  the  same  tombe  or 
slirine  I  will  that  there  be  sett  a  coSya  or  a  chest 

*  Sea  notice  of  St  WinUrad  at  p.  6  of  this  volama. 
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curiously  wrought  and  gilte,  aa  it  appertaynith  for 
to  lay  in  the  bones  of  the  same  saint,  and  this  also 
to  l>e  doan  in  all  things  at  my  cost  and  charge.'  • 
This  extreme  care  for  the  relics  of  the  infant  saint 
clearly  shews  that  they  were  held  in  high  venera- 
tion at  this  period,  and  they  continued  to  be  the 
object  of  pilgrimages  tiU  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

There  was  also  a  famous  image  of  St  Rumald 
at  Boxley,  in  Kent  This  statue  or  imago  was  very 
small  and  hollow,  and  light,  so  that  a  child  uf 
seven  years  old  might  easUv  lift  it,  but,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  it  occasionolly  appeared  so  heavy 
tliat  persons  of  great  strength  were  unable  to  move 
it.  '  The  moving  hereof,'  says  Fuller,  '  was  made 
the  conditions  of  women's  chastity.  Such  who 
paid  the  priest  well,  might  easily  remove  it,  whilst 
others  might  tug  at  it  to  no  purpose.  For  this  was 
the  contrivance  of  the  cheat — that  it  was  fa5tcne<l 
with  a  pin  of  wood  by  an  invisible  standcr  behind. 
Now,  when  such  ottered  to  take  it  who  had  been 
bountiful  to  the  priest  before,  they  bare  it  away 
with  ease,  which  was  impossible  for  their  hands  to 
remove  who  had  been  close-fisted  in  their  confes-sions. 
Thus  it  moved  more  laughter  than  devotion,  and 
mnnr  chaste  virgins  and  wives  went  away  with 
blusliing  faces,  leaving  (without  cause)  the  suspicion 
of  their  wantonness  m  the  eyes  of  the  beholders  ; 
whilst  others  came  olT  with  more  credit  (because 
with  more  coin)  though  with  less  chastity.'  Fuller 
concludes  the  Legend  of  St  Rumald  with  this 
remark  :  '  Reader,  I  partly  guess  by  my  own 
temper  how  thine  is  affected  with  the  rcadin^j 
hereof,  whose  soul  is  much  divided  betwixt  several 
actions  at  once  : — 1.  To  frown  at  the  impudency  of 
the  first  inventors  of  such  improbable  untruths. — 
S.  To  tmile  at  the  simplicity  of  the  believers  of 
them. — 3.  To  tigh  at  that  well-intended  devotion 
abuiwd  with  them. — 1.  To  thank  (3od  that  we  live 
in  times  of  lictter  and  brighter  knowledge.' 

A  memorial  of  the  saint  is  still  preserved  at 
Buckingham  in  the  names  of  iVell  Street,  and 
St  Rumbal({ii  Lane;  and  a  well  at  Bracklcy  bears 
his  name. 

It  w  not  unworthy  of  observation,  that  Butler,  in 
his  Live*  of  the  Saints,  gives  but  a  brief  account  of 
Rumald ;  and  though  acquainted  with  Leland's 
account  of  him,  passes  lightly  over  the  miraculous 
etoiT,  only  sajdng :  '  He  Sied  wry  y<mng  on  the  3d 
of  if  ovember,  &c. 

Bom. — Loon,  Latia  poet,  39  a.i>.,  ConViva. 

Died. — CoDstantlus,  Koman  cmprror,  361,  Moptuerme, 
Cilicia;  Pop«  Leo  tbo  Ormt,  461  ;  Jamci  II.,  king  of 
Arvoo,  1327,  Barcelona  ;  Thomas  de  Montacute,  Earl  of 
Buliihiirj,  killed  in  France,  1428  ;  Bishop  Robert  Lowth, 
biblical  writer,  1787,  Pvlham  ;  Throphiliu  Lindsejr,  0ni- 
tariftn  divine,  1808;  Dr  Felix  Ucndelasobn  Bartholdjr, 
tnusical  compoaer,  1847,  Leiptic. 

8PPRS   AND   SPCB-MONEY. 

Among  the  pri\y-pursc  expenses  of  Ilenry  VII., 
in  the  year  1495,  appears  the  following  item  ; 
'To  the  cliildren  for  the  king's  spurs,  4*,'  And 
between  June  1530  and  September  1532,  no  less 
than  three  payments  of  6».  8rf,  are  recorded  as 
mu<lc  by  his  successor's  paymaster  '  to  the  Coristors 
of  Wyndesor  in  rewanlo  for  the  king's  sparres.' 

*  lipicoinb'*  BuekxHgkanuhire,  u.  B7& 


Apropos  of  these  entries,  Mr  Markland  quotes  a 
note  from  Gilford's  edition  of  Ben  Jonson,  stating 
that  from  the  disturbance  of  divine  service  in  the 
cathedrals  (more  especially  in  St  Paul's)  by  the 
jingling  of  the  spurs  of  persons  walking  in  their 
precincts,  a  trifling  fine  was  imposed  upon  otfenden 
III  this  way,  called  '  spui^money,'  the  collection  of 
which  was  left  to  the  beadles  and  singing-boys. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  connection  between  tne 
te.rt  and  note  is  rather  doubtful — indeed,  Mr 
jyiorkland  himself  says,  '  it  must  first  be  shewn  that 
it  prevailed  at  so  early  a  period.'  Nicholas  supposed 
tliat  in  the  above  cases  the  money  was  paid  to 
redeem  the  royal  spurs  from  the  choristers,  who 
claimed  them  as  their  perquisites  at  installations,  or 
at  the  annual  feast  in  honour  of  St  Geor|ro. 

Spur-money,  as  a  penalty  to  be  paiil  lor  wearing 
spurs  in  a  cathedral,  seems  to  have  been  thoronghlv 
establii<hed  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  Oulfi 
Horn-Book,  Decker,  advising  his  readers  how  they 
should  behave  in  St  Paul's,  says :  '  Be  sure  your 
silver  spurs  clog  your  heels,  and  then  the  boys  will 
swarm  about  you  like  so  many  white  butterflies  ; 
when  you  in  the  open  quire,  shall  draw  forth  a 
perfumed  embroidered  purse — the  glorious  sight  of 
which  will  entice  many  countrymen  from  their 
<levotion  to  wondering — and  quoit  silver  into  the 
boy's  hands,  that  it  may  be  heard  above  the  first 
lesson,  although  it  be  read  in  a  voice  as  big  as  one 
of  the  great  organs.'  That  the  custom  was  not 
confined  to  St  Paul's,  is  proved  by  a  passage  iaila'ifi 
Second  Itinerary — 'July  20,  1661.  We  began  our 
journey  northwards  from  Cambridge,  and  that  day, 
passing  through  Huntingdon  and  Stilton,  we  rode 
as  far  as  Peterborough,  twenty-five  miles.  There  I 
first  heard  the  cathedral  service.  The  choristers 
made  us  pay  money  for  coming  into  the  quire  with 
our  spurs  on.'  Another  old  writer  complains  that 
the  boys  neglect  their  duties  to  run  about  after 
spur-money.  Modem  choristers  are  not  so  bad  as 
that,  but  they  look  sharply  after  their  rights.  Some 
few  years  ago,  a  visitor  to  Hereford  Cathedral 
declined  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  boys,  who 
thereupon  seized  his  hat,  and  decamped  with  it 
The  indignant  despiser  of  old  customs,  instead  of 
redeeming  his  property,  laid  a  complaint  before  the 
bench  ;  but  the  magistrates  astonished  him  by  dis- 
nnissing  the  case  on  the  grounds  that  the  choristers 
were  justified  in  keeping  the  hat  as  a  lien  for  the 
payment  of  the  customary  fine.  There  was  one  woy 
of  escaping  the  tax,  the  spur-wearer  being  held 
exempt  if  the  youngest  chorister  present  failed  to 
repeat  his  gamut  correctly  upon  being  challenged 
to  do  BO.  This  curious  saving-clause  is  set  forth 
otficially  in  a  notice  issued  by  the  dean  of  the 
chapel-royal  in  1622  : 

'  If  any  knight  or  other  person  entitled  to  wear 
spurs,  enter  the  chapel  in  that  guise,  he  shall  pay 
to  the  quiristcrs  the  accustomed  fine  ;  but  ii  ho 
command  the  youngest  quiiister  to  repeat  his 
gamut,  and  he  fail  in  the  so  doing,  the  said  knight 
or  other  shall  not  pay  the  fine.' 

By  enforcing  this  rule,  the  Iron  Duke  once  baffled 
the  young  aimilants  of  his  purse.  When  a  similar 
claim  wu  made  against  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
(afterwards  king  of  Hanover)  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
lie  ingeniously  evaded  it  by  insisting  that  he  waa 

grivileged  to  wear  his  spurs  in  the  place  in  which 
e  had  been  invested  with  them. 
On    the    beUrr-wall    of   All    SainU    Church, 
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Hastings,  haugR  n  rhrined  notice,  declaring  the 
bel&y  nee  to  'oil  those  that  civil  be,'  with  a 
proTMO— 

'  If  you  ring  in  apnr  or  hat, 
Sixpence  you  poy  be  rare  o(  that' 

The  dehtora  of  Lancaatei  jail  demand  krgem  of 
any  viiiitor  wearing  Bpon  within  the  ciiBtle-wallg, 
and  the  doorkeeper  of  the  Edinburoh  Court  of 
Session  is  privileged  to  demand  five  shillincs  from 
any  one  appearing  in  that  court  eo  accoutred. 

Lord  Colchester  records  in  his  diary  (1776),  that 
having  inadvertently  gone  into  the  House  of 
Commons  booted  and  spurred,  he  was  called  to 
order  by  an  old  member  for  ossuming  a  privilege 
only  accorded  to  county  members.  This  parliJa- 
mentary  rule  is  noticed  by  Sir  Jomea  Lawrenoe  in 
his  Nobility  of  tlu  Britiah  Gentry.  '  Though  the 
knights  condescended  to  sit  under  the  same  roof 
with  the  citizens  and  bm^csaes,  they  were  sum- 
moned to  appear  gladio  ctruli,  and  they  always 
maintained  the  dignity  of  the  equestrian  order. 
The  most  trifling  distinction  suffices  to  destroy  the 
idea  of  equalitv,  and  the  distinction  of  the  spur  is 
still  obeervecL  The  military  member*  appear 
no  longer  in  armour,  but  they  alone  ma^  wear 
spun  as  a  mark  of  knighthood.  The  citizen  or 
biuveis,  who,  after  a  moming-ride,  should  inadvort^ 
entfy  approach  the  chamber  with  his  spurs  on,  is 
stopped  uy  the  usher,  and  must  letum  to  divest 
himself  of  this  mark  of  knighthood.  And  to  this 
humiliation  any  gentleman  of  the  first  quality,  any 
Irish  peer,  nay,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
himseli^  who,  whatever  might  be  his  authority  or 
dignity  elsewhere,  should  sit  in  the  House  in  the 
humble  character  of  citizen  or  burgees,  must 
submit.' 

The  first  spur  worn  was  merely  a  sharp  goa<I, 
afterwards  improved  by  bending  the  shank  to  suit 
the  ankle.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  UI.,  the  rowelled 
spur  mode  its  first  appearance ;  the  rowel  was 
gradually  lengthened  till  it  reached  its  maximunv 
of  seven  inches  and  a  half,  in  the  time  of  Hcnty 
YL  Then  come  a  change  of  fashion,  and  only 
spurs  with  close  stor^haped  rowels  were  in  favour. 
At  this  time  Bipon,  in  Yorkshire,  was  especially 
famous  for  the  manufacture  of  spurs  :  '  As  true 
steel  as  Ripon  rowels,'  became  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion. It  was  said  that  Kipon  rowels  would  strike 
through  a  shilling,  und  rather  break  than  bend. 
When  James  L  passed  through  the  town  in  1617, 
he  was  presented  with  a  pair  of  spurs  valne<l  at  five 
pounds.  The  knights  ol  old,  proud  of  their  spurs, 
were  not  content  with  simple  stceL  Brass  and 
silver  wore  pressed  into  service,  and  spurs  were 
chased,  gilt,  decorated  with  jewels,  and  adorned 
with  such  mottoes 


'  A  true  knif;ht  am  T, 
Anger  me  and  try.' 

Lady^nestrians  adopted  spurs  at  a  very  early 
period  ;  Chaucer's  wife  of  Bath  is  described  by  bjiTi 
as  having  '  on  her  feet  a  pair  of  spurs  shorn.' 

The  fops  of  Shakspearc's  doy,  delightea  to  hear 
their  spurs  jingle  as  they  strutted  through  the 
streets  : 

•  If  tbey  have  a  tatling  nmr  and  bear. 
Heads  light  as  the  gay  feathcn  which  they  wear, 
Think  themselves  va  the  only  gentlemeiL' 

80,    fastidious    Bri«k    in  Evmv  Mm  out  of  h<s 
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Humowr,  praises  his  horse  as  '  a  fiery  little  slave, 

he  runs  like  a Oh,  excellent,  excellent ! — with 

the  very  sound  of  the  spur  !'  And  when  on  explana- 
tion of  the  hitter  phrase  is  demanded,  replies : '  Oh, 
it's  yoxir  only  humour  now  extant,  sir — a  good 
jingle,  a  good  jingle.' 
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Saints  Yitalli  and  Agrioolo,  mart;n,  about  30<.  St 
Joonnieius,  abbot,  845.  St  Gloroi,  martfr,  80t.  St 
Brinston,  bishop  of  Winchester,  934.  St  Emeric, 
Hungarian  prince,  llth  ccntnry.  St  Charlea  Borromeo, 
cardinal,  archbishop  of  Milan,  and  oonfesaor,  IS84. 


Bt  EMEKIG. 

On  this  da^  was  honoured  St  Emeric,  the  pions 
son  of  the  pious  St  Stephen,  king  of  Hungary  in 
the  eleventh  century.  Emeric  was  a  very  promising 
man,  both  as  a  prince  and  on  apostle  of  Christianity  ; 
and  he  might  have  attained  greater  eminence  if  lia 
had  not  been  carried  oCf  by  death  in  the  lifetime 
of  his  father.  As  it  is,  this  somewhat  obscure 
Hungarian  saint  has  been  a  person  of  some  conse- 
quence in  the  world,  for  from  his  name  has  come 
tliat  of  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  earth. 
Through  his  celebrity,  his  name  became  a  popular 
one  :  it  was  conferred,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  in 
the  Italian  form  of  Amerigo,  upon  an  Italian 
sumamed  VespuccL  Vespucci  did  the  world  some 
service  in  extending  the  knowledge  of  the  con- 
tinent which  Columbus  had  discovered ;  and  by 
a  strange  current  of  circumstances,  this  continent 
came  to  be  recognised  by  the  name  America,  in 
honour  of  Signor  Vespucci.  When  St  Stephen 
was  choosing  a  name  for  his  first-born  son,  how 
little  could  he  have  imagined  that  the  one  he 
chose  was  to  be  the  parent  of  the  noted  wotd 
America  I 

In  an  article  on  surnames  derived  izom  Christian 
names,  which  appeared  in  the  Omileman't  Magtain* 
for  July  1772,  Amon/  and  Emtry  ore  set  down  M 
derived  from  Emeric. 

Bom. — William  III.,  kine  of  England,  16R0,  llagu*  ; 
James  Montgomerjr,  poet,  1771,  Irvine,  Ayrshire. 

Died, — John  Benbow,  Briti^  admiral,  1702,  Jnmaiea; 
Charlea  Cborchill,  natirical  poet,  1765,  Boulognt-tar- 
Mer;  Joaiob  Tnuker,  D.D.,  dean  of  Oloucaater,  politiul 
eoooomisl,  1799  ;  Paul  Oelaroehe,  celebrated  painter, 
1866,  Parit, 

'OLD    BENBOW.' 

Benbow  occupies  a  place  in  the  nnv.il  literature 
of  England  which  is  ukely  to  be  permanent.  Not 
because  he  was  a  better  admiral  than  many  who 
have  lived  in  later  days,  but  because  he  had  much 
of  that  personal  daring  which  is  so  dear  to  popular 
notions.  A  coaree  rough  mim  he  w«!«,  anything 
but  a  gentleman  in  external  dciuc-anour ;  and, 
OS  we  shall  see,  this  rou^hne^a  hail  something 
to  do  with  the  disoater  which  coft  him  his  life. 
Sea  story-tellei*  and  sea  song-writers,  howciver, 
are  never  frightened  by  such  characteristics. 
BenboVs    lost    fight    figures    in    the    Dadt    oj 
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Naval  Daring.  Dibdin,  in  his  song  of  Jgrnu  for 
Ever,  begins — 

'  You  've  beard,  I  ('pose,  the  people  talk 
Of  Bonbow  and  Boscawen, 
Of  Anion,  Pococke,  Vernon,  Hawke, 
And  many  more  tben  going.' 

The  immediate  object  of  the  bohr  is  to  praise 
Jervis,  whose  great  victory  in  Dibdj'n'g  day  earned 
for  him  the  earldom  of  St  Vincent ;  but  the  name 
of  Benbow  occurs  in  this  and  many  other  >ea-«ongH 
as  that  of  an  unqucstione^l  hero  of  old  times.  Bom 
in  IC50,  he  entered  the  naval  service  so  early  that 
almost  his  whole  life  woa  spent  on  Rhip-boord ;  and 
he  was  known  generally  as  a  rou^n  and  ready 
officer  to  whom  nothing  come  amisa.  On  one 
occasion,  when  a  navnl  service  of  some  peril  was 
suggested  for  an  aristocratic  officer,  wboao  friends 
expressed  apprehension  of  the  result,  the  king 
(William  HL)  laughingly  replied :  •  Send  for  honest 
Benbow  I' 

The  enterprise  which  is  especially  associated 
with  Benbows  name  was  the  following.  During 
the  war  with  France  in  1702,  Admiral  Bucasse, 
with  a  French  squadron  of  five  large  ships, 
threatened  one  of  our  West  India  Islands.  Benlxjw 
wiled  after  him  with  seven  ships,  and  overtook 
him  on  the  19th  of  August  On  giving  the  signal 
fnr  his  ships  to  engage,  there  was  soon  evidence 
that  something  was  wrong ;  the  ships  held  back, 
and  Benbow  was  unable  to  commence  his  fight 
with  the  enemy.  It  afterwards  appeared  ^at 
Benbow's  offensive  manners  had  led  to  a  rupture 
between  him  and  most  of  his  captains  ;  and  that 
those  officers  took  the  indefensible  course  of  shewing 
their  hostility  just  when  the  honour  of  the  country 
demanded  their  prompt  obedience  to  orders.  Next 
morning  the  admiral  again  put  forth  the  signal  to 
advance ;  but  five  out  of  the  seven  ships  were 
three  or  four  miles  astern  of  him,  as  if  the  captains 
bad  agreed  that  they  could  not  assist  him.  Vexed 
and  irritated,  but  undaunted  as  usual,  Bonbow 
went  into  action,  two  ships  against  five,  and 
maintained  the  contest  during  the  whole  day. 
His  one  co.idjutor,  the  Ruby,  becoming  disabli'il, 
he  sent  that  ship  to  Jamaica  to  refit  Again  he 
sigimlled  to  the  five  captains,  and  received  some 
e<iii)vocal  excuse  that  the  enemy  were  too  strong, 
and  that  ho  hod  better  not  attack  them.  Left  still 
more  to  his  own  resources,  he  renewed  the  fight 
on  t)ie  Slst  with  one  ship,  the  Breda,  against  five. 
Three  different  times  did  Benbow  in  person  board 
the  French  admiral's  ship,  and  three  times  was  he 
driven  back.  He  received  a  severe  wound  in  the 
face,  another  in  the  arm,  and  his  right  leg  was 
(haltered  by  a  chain-shot  Still  the  heroic  man 
would  not  give  in.  He  caused  his  cot  to  be 
brought  up  upon  deck  ;  and  there  he  lay,  giving 
orders  while  nis  shattered  limbs  were  bleeding. 
When  one  of  his  lieutenants  expressed  rcfnT»t  at 
the  leg  being  broken,  Benbow  replied  :  '  I  am 
sorry  lor  it  too  ;  but  I  had  rather  have  lost  them 
both  than  have  seen  the  dishonour  brought  upon 
the  English  nntioiL  But— do  vou  hear? — if 
another  shot  should  take  me  off,  behave  like 
brave  men,  and  fight  it  out'  At  this  time,  all 
the  other  English  ships  being  inactive  and  at  a 
diftance,  most  of  the  French  ships  concentrated 
their  fire  on  the  Breda;  and  Benbow  was  only  just 
able  to  extricate  her,  and  soil  to  Januuca.   Aamiial 


Ducosse  knew  very  well  that  his  squadron  had 
been  saved  through  the  disgraceful  conduct  of 
Benbow's  captains,  and  he  was  too  true  a  sailor 
to  regard  it  m  any  but  the  proper  light  He  tent 
the  following  letter  to  Benbow : 

'Sib — I  bad  little  hope  on  Monday  last  but  to 
have  supped  in  your  cabin ;  *  but  it  pleased  Ood  to 
order  it  otherwise,  and  I  am  thankful  for  it.  As  for 
those  cowardly  captains  who  deserted  yoo,  hang  them 
up ;  for,  by  Ood,  tney  deserve  it !    Yours,  Ac, 

DCCAflSX.' 

When  Benbow  reached  Jamaica,  he  ordered  the 
captains  into  arrest,  and  caiuod  a  court-martial  to 
be  held  on  them,  under  the  presidency  of  Rcar- 
Admiral  Whetstone.  Captain  Hudson,  of  the  Pen' 
dfnnis,  died  before  the  trial ;  Captains  Kirby  and 
Wade  were  convicted  and  shot ;  Captain  Constable 
was  cashiered  and   imprisoned.    Two  others  had 

Xd  a  paper  engaging  not  to  fight  under  the 
ral ;  but  there  were  extenuating  circumstances 
which  led  to  their  acquittal  One  of  these  two 
was  Captain  Walton  of  the  Ruby;  he  had  signed 
the  poper  when  drunk  (naval  captains  were  often 
drunk  m  those  days) ;  but  he  repented  when  sober, 
and  rendered  good  service  to  the  admiral.  He 
was  the  officer  who,  sixteen  years  afterwards,  wrote 
a  despatch  that  is  regarded  as  the  shortest  and 
most  fitting  in  which  a  naval  victory  was  ever 
announced : 

'  CAtmsBuST,  on  Rrucnr, 

Sir — ^We  have  taken  and  dotroyed  all  the  Spanish 
ships  and  vessels  that  were  iipoti  the  coast ;  the 
number  as  per  margin.     Yours,  Ac, 

O.  Waltow. 

Til  Sis  Oioiai  Btho, 
Commantler-in-chlef.* 

Poor  Benbow  sank  under  his  mortification.  The 
evidence  elicited  at  the  court-martial  was  sufficient 
to  shew  that  he  was  not  to  blame  for  the  escape 
of  the  French  squadron  ;  but  the  rough  sailor  could 
not  bear  it ;  the  disgrace  to  the  nation  fretteil  him, 
and  increased  the  malignancy  of  his  wounds ;  he 
dragged  on  a  few  weeks,  and  died  on  November  4. 
No  monument,  we  believe,  records  the  fame  of 
'  Old  Benbow ;'  hit  deeds  ore  left  to  the  writott 
of  naval  song  and  story. 


CHURCHILL. 

A  short  life,  a  busy,  and  a  notorious,  was 
Churchill's.  In  a  day  he  found  himself  famous; 
for  less  than  four  years,  from  1761  to  17t!4,  ho  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  in  London,  and 
then  he  died. 

The  son  of  a  clerpj-man,  he  wag  bom  in  West- 
minster in  1731,  and  was  dc.itincd  by  his  father  for 
his  own  profession.  Educated  at  We.Uminstcr  school, 
he  had  for  companions  Warren  Hastings  j  two  poets, 
William  Cowper  ond  Robert  Lloyd  ;  and  two  dm- 
nmtists,  Oeorce  Colman  and  Richard  Cumberland. 
Ere  Churchill  was  out  of  his  boyhood  he  marred 
his  life  :  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  married  a  girl 
within  the  rules  of  the  Fleet  For  the  church  he 
hn/I  no  inclination,  but  in  addition  to  ploiuing  his 
fothcr,  it  was  now  necessary  for  him  to  e.im  a 
living  for  himself  and  family.    As  soon,  therefore, 


*  Tlul  ii,  to  haw  bocn  taken  prianner. 
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as  he  was  of  canonical  age,  he  was  ordained  and 
entered  on  a  country  curacy ;  and,  as  he  says, 
'prayed  and  stan'cd  on  forty  pounds  a  year.'  In 
1758,  his  father  died,  and  out  of  respect  for  kia 
memon',  his  parishioners  elected  his  son  to  suc- 
ceed hun.  At  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  ChurchUl 
retximed  to  London,  and  was  installed  as  curate 
and  lecturer  of  St  John  the  Evangelist,  ■West- 
minster. There  ho  had  a  better  income,  but  in 
his  duties  he  had  no  joy  or  even  satisfaction.  He 
wrote,  and  wrote  truly : 

'  I  kept  those  sheep, 
Which,  for  my  corse,  I  was  ordoin'd  to  keep, 
Ordain'd,  alas !  to  keep  through  need,  not  choice. . . . 
Whilst  sacred  dulness  over  in  my  view, 
Sleep  at  my  bidding  crept  from  pew  to  pew.' 

In  London,  ChurcliiU  met  his  school-fellow 
Robert  Lloyd,  who  was  serving  as  usher  in  West- 
minster Bcriool.  Lloyd  was  a  wild  fellow,  and 
was  as  rick  of  the  drudgery  of  his  calling  as  was 
Churchill  of  his.  To  literary  tastes,  they  both 
united  a  passion  for  conviviality,  .ind  together 
committed  many  excesses.  Mrs  Cliurchill,  it  is 
said,  was  as  imprudent  as  her  husband.  Tlicir 
free  style  of  life  soon  involved  them  in  jxjcuniary 
difficulties,  and  Churchill  had  to  settle  with  his 
creditors  for  5j.  in  the  jwund.  About  the  same 
time,  Lloyd  threw  up  his  situation  as  usher,  and 
rfflolvod  to  seek  his  living  in  authorship,  and 
Clmrrhill  determined  to  fuUnw  his  example. 

He  first  tried  his  fortinic  xvith  two  poems,  with 
which  no  bookseller  would  have  anything  to  do, 
but  he  was  not  to  be  beaten.  For  two  months  he 
closely  attended  the  theatres,  and  made  the  leading 
actors  the  theme  of  a  critical  and  satirical  poem, 
entitle<l  ITie  Rosciad.  No  bookseller  would  buy  it, 
even  for  five  guineas;  hut  not  to  be  baffled  this 
time,  Churchill  printed  it  at  his  own  expense.  In 
March  1761,  tha  Hosciad  appeared  anonymously  ns 
a  shilling  [laniptilot,  and  a  few  days  sufficed  to 
prove  that  'a  hit'  had  been  made.  Who  was  the 
author,  became  the  problem  of  the  town.  The 
poor  players  ran  about  like  so  many  stricken  deer. 
Tlie  reWewers  were  busy  with  guesses  as  to  the 
authorship,  and,  in  self-defence,  Cobnan  disowned 
it,  and  Lloyd  disowned  it.  Cliurchill  soon  put  an 
end  to  the  mystenr.  In  an  advertisement,  he 
announced  himself  as  the  satirist,  and  promised  a 
second  poem,  An  Apology  Addrrned  to  the  Critical 
Btvitwers.  The  Apology  struck  as  great  terror 
among  the  authors  as  the  Rosciad  among  the 
actors.  On  every  side  he  was  assailed  in 
Clmrdiilliads,  AiUi-Rosdadf,  and  such  like.  In  a 
few  months,  it  is  asserted,  he  cleared  a  thousand 
pcuiid.s.  Tlie  money  he  used  well.  To  his  wife, 
from  whom  he  was  now  separated,  he  made  a 
handsome  allowance  ;  every  man  from  whom  he 
had  borrowed  money  he  repaid  with  interest ;  and 
his  creditors,  to  their  glad  surjirise,  received  the 
remaining  fifteen  shillings  in  the  pound. 

His  habits  now  became  openly  licentious.  He 
doffed  the  clerical  costume,  and  walked  abroad  in  a 
blue  coat  with  metal  buttons,  a  gold-laced  waistcoat, 
a  gold-laced  hat  and  niffles.  He  seduced  a  young 
wonmn,  and  lived  with  her  as  his  wife.  His 
parishioners  remonstrated,  and  he  resigned  his 
curacy.  He  published  Night,  a  poem,  as  an 
apology  for  his  nocturnal  orgies,  maintaining,  as 
il  any  excuse  could  be  enteitained  for  hia  own 
6U 


misdemeanours,  that  open  licentiousness  was  better 
than  hypocrisy.  Night  was  foUowctl  by  Th^  Ghott, 
n  satire  on  the  Cock-Lane  spirit-rappings,  in  which 
Dr  Johnson,  who  had  called  Churchill  a  shallow 
fellow,  was  ridiculed  as  Pomposo. 

Satire  is  a  dangerous  business.  Little  Pope  had 
a  tall  Irishman  to  attend  him  when  he  published 
the  Diindad,  but  Churchill  was  well  able  to  take 
care  of  himself.    Of  himself  he  wrote  : 

'  Broad  were  hia  shoulders. 
Vast  were  his  bones,  hia  muscles  twisted  strong. 
His  face  w.is  short,  but  broader  than  'twas  long  .... 
His  arms  were  two  twin  oaks,  his  legs  so  stout, 
That  they  might  bear  a  mansion-house  about. 
Nor  were  they,  look  but  at  his  body  there, 
Design'd  by  fate  a  much  less  weight  to  bear.' 

He  stalked  about  the  streets  with  a  bludgeon,  and 
parties  who  hod  met  to  devise  retaliation,  and  who 
were  observed  talking  loud  against  the  '  Satirical 
Parson'  in  the  Bedford  Coffee-house,  quietly  dis- 
persed when  a  brawny  figure  appeared,  and 
Churchill,  drawing  off  his  gloves  with  a  parti- 
cularly slow  composure,  called  for  a  dish  of  coflfeo 
and  the  Rosciad. 

John  Wilkes  was  in  those  days  at  the  outset  of 
his  career,  when  it  was  hard  to  tell  whether  he 
was  a  patriot  or  a  knave.  He  sought  Churcliill's 
acquaintance,  and  they  became  fast  friends.  Lord 
Bute  was  ruler  of  England  under  the  young  king, 
George  HI.,  and  a  popular  cry  arose  that  the 
revenue  had  become  the  prey  of  Scotchmen.  Under 
the  inspiration  of  Wilkes,  Churchill  commenced  a 
satire  on  Scotland,  and  as  he  advanced  with  the 
work,  Wilkes  praised  it  exultingly.  '  It  is  personal, 
it  is  poetical,  it  is  political,'  cried  the  aelighteu 
demagogue.  'It  must  succeed!'  In  January 
176.3,  the  Propliecy  of  Famint  appexired.  It  con- 
veyed a  thoroughly  Cockney  idea  of  Scotland,  but 
in  spite,  or  perhaps  because,  of  its  extravagance,  it 
was  intensely  popular,  and  spread  dismay  among 
the  ranks  of  Scottish  place-hunters.  It  was  a  new 
seal  of  Churchill's  power,  and  liis  exuberant  deLght 
took  an  odd  form.  'I  remember  well,'  says  Dr 
Kippis,  '  tliat  Churchill  dressed  his  younger  son  in 
a  Scottish  plaid,  like  a  little  Highlander,  and 
carried  him  everywhere  in  that  garb.  The  boy 
being  asked  by  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  was  in 
company,  why  he  was  clothed  in  snch  a  manner  ? 
answered  with  great  vivacity :  "  Sir,  my  fathes 
hates  the  Scotch,  and  does  it  to  plagiic  them  !"' 

Churchill  was  associated  with  Wilkes  in  the 
publication  of  the  North  Briton,  and  when,  in 
consequence  of  No.  45  charging  the  king  with 
falsehood,  a  general  warrant  was  issued  for  the 
ai)prehension  of  its  aullmrs,  iirinters,  and  pubUshers, 
Churchill  was  included.  He  chanced  to  call  on 
Wilkes  whilst  he  was  debating  with  the  officers 
who  had  come  to  arrest  him.  With  much  pre.wnce 
of  mind,  Wilkes  addressed  him  as  Mr  Thomson, 
saying :  '  Good-morrow,  Mr  Thomson.  How  does 
Mrs  'Thomson  do  to-day  ?  Docs  she  dine  in  the 
country  V  Churchill  was  sharp  enough  to  take  the 
hint.  He  thanked  Wilkes,  said  Mrs  Thomson  then 
waited  for  him,  that  he  had  only  come  to  ask  how 
Mr  Wilkes  was,  and  took  his  leave.  He  hurried 
home,  secured  his  papers,  and  retired  to  the  country, 
whither  no  attempt  was  made  to  follow  him. 

To  Hogarth's  pencil,  Churchill  owes  somewhat  at 
his  fame.     Hogarth  hod  publiabed  a  cancature  of 
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MARniAOE  OF  WILLIAM  AXD  MART. 


Wilke3  with  his  squint,  by  which  tlie  deniagogue 
is  belter  known  to  posterity  than  by  all  the  busts 


and  pictures  by  M-hich  his  aiimirers  sought  to 
nlorify  his  name.  Churchill  thereon  addressed  An 
ApittU  to  Williavi  Hogarlli,  wliich  appeared  in 
July  1763,  anil  wliich  Garrick  described  as  'the 
most  bloody  performance  of  my  time.'  Ere  the 
month  was  out,  Hogarth  took  his  revenge  in  a 
shillinc  print,  entitled  '  The  Brmser,  C.  Churchill 
(once  the  Rev.),  in  the  character  of  aRussian  Hercules, 
regaling  himself  after  having  killeil  the  monster 
Curicutura,  that  so  sorely  galled  liis  virtuous  frieml, 
the  heaveu-bom  Wilkci'  All  who  liave  turned  over 
Hogarth,  will  remember  the  bear  in  torn  clerical 
bands,  and  with  paws  in  ruffles,  holding  a  pot  of 

Sjrter  and  a  knotted  club  with  Lyct  and  North 
riton  graven  over  it,  and  a  pug-tlog  treating  his 
poems  with  gross  indi"nity. 

Whatever  Churchill  wrote,  sold,  and  sold  for 
good  prices,  and  he  kept  publi-shing  pouiplilet  after 
pamphlet  as  occasion  moved  him.  He  wrote 
hastily,  and  not  a  little  of  his  work  was  common- 
plAcc  and  mean,  but  ever  and  aiion  occurred  a  line 
or  a  passage  of  extraordinary  vigour  and  felicity ; 
and  for  these  he  will  pnibably  be  read  as  long  as 
English  literature  endures. 

A  sudden  desire  to  see  Wilkea  induced  ChurchUl 
to  set  off  for  Boulogne  in  October  1 7(>4.  On  the  29th 
of  that  month  he  was  seized  there  with  fever. 
Feeling  the  hand  of  death  was  on  him,  he  sat  up 
in  bed  and  dictated  a  brief  will,  leaving  to  his  wile 
an  annuity  of  £60,  and  another  of  £M  to  the  girl 
he  had  seduced,  and  providing  for  his  two  boys. 
On  the  4th  of  November  he  died.  His  body  was 
brought  over  to  Dover,  where  in  the  Church  of  St 
Martin  it  lies  buried.  The  news  of  his  death 
reached  Robert  Lloyd  as  he  was  sitting  down  to 
dinner.  He  sickened,  and  thrust  away  liis  plate 
untouched.  '  I  shall  follow  poor  Charles,'  was  all 
lie  said,  as  he  went  to  the  beil  from  which  he  ucrer 
K)»e  again.  ChurchUl's  favourite  sister,  Patty,  to 
whom  Lloyd  wjis  betrothed,  sank  next  under  the 
doable  blow,  and  in  a  few  weeks  joined  her  brother 
and  lover.  Thus  tragically  ended  Churchill's  brief 
and  boisterous  career. 


MARRIAQE   OF   WILLIiLM    ASO   MARY. 

Not  the  least  important  of  the  colloteral  cansejt, 
■which  led  to  the  downfall  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  in 
these  kingdoms,  was  the  marriage  of  WilQam 
Prince  of  Orange  to  his  fair  cousin,  the  Princess 
Mary  of  York,  on  the  4th  of  November  1677. 
William  arrived  in  England  on  the  19th  of  October 
previou.<s  to  seek  the  hand  of  the  princess,  and 
conclude  a  treaty  with  England,  by  w-hich  the  war 
between  France  and  Holland  could  be  terminated, 
and  peace  restore<l  to  Europe.  Charles  II.  was  in 
favour  of  the  marriage  ;  his  brother  James,  the 
bride's  father,  was  not :  lioth,  however,  were 
equally  anxious  to  commit  the  prince  to  a  treoty 
before  the  niiptinls  were  solemnised.  But  the 
wise  hero  of  Nassau  would  not  speak  of  politics 
till  he  saw  the  princi-ss,  nor  enter  mto  any  engage- 
ment until  the  marriage  was  finally  Eettle<l.  Such 
being  his  determination,  little  time  was  wasted  in 
di|)lomacy.  ^V^latever  dark  forebodings  the  Duke 
of  York  might  have  entertained,  were  overruled  by 
the  king ;  and  the  royal  pair  were  married  in  St 
James's  Palace,  then  tne  residence  of  the  doke^  at 
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nine  o'clock  on  a  quiet  Sunday  evening  ;  a  passage 
leading  from  the  bedroom  of  the  princess  being  fitl.eJ 
up  as  a  temporary  chapel  for  the  occasion.  The 
royal  etiquette  of  the  d.iy  permitted  few  Hpectators ; 
those  present  were  the  king  and  queen,  the  Diiko 
of  York  and  his  young  wife  Mary  of  ilodena,  with 
their  pages  and  personal  attendants.  Comptou, 
bishop  of  London,  performed  the  ceremony,  the 
king  giving  away  the  bride.  On  the  question 
being  asked,  '  Who  giveth  this  woman  ( '  Charles 
exclaimed,  'I  do  ; '  a  reply  not  to  be  found  in  the 
matrimonial  service  of  the  church.  At  the  words, 
'With  all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee  endow,' William, 
in  accordance  with  the  Dutch  custom,  placed  a  hand- 
ful of  gold  coin  on  the  j>rayer-book,  at  which  the  king 
cried  out  to  the  bride :  'Pick  it  up— pick  it  up!  it  is 
all  clear  gain ! '  Immediately  after  the  ccreraonv,  the 
rnyal  party  received  the  congratulations  of  the 
cliief  ofiicera  of  state  and  foreign  ambassadors  ;  and 
at  eleven  o'clock  the  bride  and  bridegroom  retired  to 
rest,  All  the  absurd  and  indelicate  wedding-customs 
of  the  olden  time  were  observed  on  this  occasion  : 
the  cake  was  eaten,  the  bride-posset  drunk,  the 
stocking  tlLro>\'n,  and  the  curtain  drawn,  the  last  by 
the  king  himself,  who,  as  he  did  it,  shouted,  '  St 
George  for  England  ! '  Indeed,  the  marriage  of  the 
Third  George  with  Queen  Charlotte,  was  the  first 
royal  wedding  in  this  country  at  which  those  customs, 
'  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observ- 
ance,' were  finally  dispensed  with. 

This  'Protestant  Alliance,'  as  it  was  termed, 
diffusing  a  general  satisfaction  over  the  land,  was 
celebrated  with  great  rejoicing.  At  Edinburgh,  the 
Duke  of  Laudenlnle  announced  the  welcome  intelli- 
gence from  the  Cross,  wliich  was  hung  with  tapestiT, 
and  decorated  with  arbours  formed  of  many  limi- 
dreds  of  oranges.  Then  the  duke,  several  of  tlic 
nobility,  the  lord  provost  and  civic  mogislnites, 
drank  the  he-ilths  of  the  royal  family ;  the  conduits 
ran  vrith  wine,  and  sweetmeats  were  thrown  omong 
the  crowd  ;  while  the  guns  of  the  castle  thundered 
in  imison  with  the  huzzas  of  the  populace. 

William  was  anxious  to  return  to  Holland 
immediately  after  his  marriage,  the  more  so  l^ecause 
small-pox  had  broken  out  in  St  James's  Palace,  and 
Ids  wife'.-i  beloved  si-ster,  the  Princess  Anne,  was 
lying  dangerously  ill  of  it.  But  the  queen's  birth- 
Jay  falling  on  the  16th  of  November,  he  was 
induced  to  wait  for  the  festivities  of  that  occasion, 
intended  to  be  celebrated  with  extra  pomp  on 
account  of  the  wedding.  On  the  evening  of  that 
day,  the  following  Epithalamium,  composed  by 
Waller,  was  sung  by  the  royal  musicians  before  the 
assembled  company  at  WhitehalL 

*  As  once  the  lion  honey  gave, 

Oat  of  the  strong  such  sweetness  came 
A  royal  hero,  no  leas  brave. 

Produced  this  sweet,  this  lovely  dame. 

To  her,  the  prince  that  did  opiwso 

Such  mighty  armies  iu  the  field. 
And  Holland  from  prevailing  foes 

Could  so  well  free  himself,  does  yield. 

Not  Belgia's  fleet  (his  high  command), 
Which  triumphs  where  the  son  doce  rise ; 

Not  all  the  force  he  leads  by  laud, 

Coidd  guard  him  from  her  cooqa'ring  ryes. 

Orange  with  youth  ex]x.'rience  has  ; 

In  action  young,  in  council  old : 
Orange  is  what  Augustas  wa* — 

Brave,  wary,  provident,  and  bold. 
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Od  that  {kir  tree,  which  Ijeara  hu  luune, 
Bloasonu  and  frnit  at  onoa  are  found  ; 

In  him  w«  oil  admire  the  lame. 
Hit  flowery  yoatb  with  wiadom  crowned.' 

An  easterly  wind,  much  agoinEt  his  inclination, 
detained  William  in  London  four  days  loncer.    On 
the  morning  of  the  19th  November,  the  wind  veer- 
ine  to  the  westward,  immediate  advantage  was 
taken  of  the  change.    At  the  lost  moment,  previous 
to  her  departure,  the  Princess  of  Orange  took  leave 
of  Queen  Catlicrine.    Seeing  her  niece  in  teon,  the 
qneen,  by  way  of  consolation,  sold :  '  When  I  came 
hither  from  rortugal,  I  had  not  even  seen  King 
Charles.'    To  which  the  princess  replied :  '  Remem- 
ber, however,  you  come  to  England,  but  I  am  going 
out  of  it.'    The  king,  Duke  of  York,  and  a  largo 
partv,  taking  boats  at  Whitehall,  accompanied  the 
ncwly-maiTied    couple  to  Erith,   where  they  all 
dined  ;  tlion  travelling  by  land  to  Qravesend,  the 
prince  and   princess  went   on   board  the   yacht 
provided  to  convey  them  to  HollancL    Nat  Lee, 
the  more  than  half-crazy  drauutist,  saw  the  embark- 
ation, which  ho  thus  describes  : 
'  I  mw  them  launch ;  the  prince  the  princess  bore, 
While  the  sad  court  stood  crow<lini;  ou  the  shure. 
The  iiriiice  still  bowing  on  the  deck  did  stand, 
And  held  his  weeping  consort  by  t)iu  hand. 
Which  waving  oft,  she  bade  thum  all  farewell, 
And  wept,  as  if  she  would  the  briny  ocean  swell' 

The  wind  again  becoming  unfavourable,  Willi.im 
landed  at  Shecnicss,  and,  accompanied  by  his  bride 
and  four  attendants,  mode  an  cxcunion  to  Cautcr- 
burjr.  Ilcre  he  nut  up  at  an  inn,  and  his  ca»h 
fulling  short,  he  dcHpatehcd  his  favourite  Bcntiiick 
to  the  mayor  and  corporation,  requesting  a  supply 
Cif  money.  The  municipal  authorities  were  taken 
by  surprise.  Strongly  suspecting  that  the  self- 
styled  royal  party  were  impostors,  some  of  the 
council  advised  their  immediate  arrest  and  com- 
mittal to  prison  ;  others,  with  more  prudence, 
recoinmciiiliHl  less  stringent  measures  ;  but  all 
agreed  not  to  part  with  one  farthing  of  money  ; 
and  80  the  evasive  reply  was  given  to  Bcntinck, 
that  the  corporation  had  no  funds  at  disposaL  In 
the  meantime.  Dean  Tilloteon  of  the  Cathedral,  tlio 
»har{>-witt<.'d  son  of  a  shrewd  Yorkshire  clothier, 
heaitl  of  the  strange  aifuir,  and  making  his  way  to 
the  inn,  saw  and  recognised  the  princess.  Ruiihing 
back  to  the  deanery,  he  collected  all  his  reatly 
money  and  plate,  and  returning  to  the  inn,  pre- 
sented it  to  the  pruice.  Twelve  years  afterwards, 
when  William  and  Mary  were  king  and  queen  of 
England,  this  service  of  the  far-seeing  dean  was 
not  forgotten.  He  was  moile  Clerk  of  tue  Closet  to 
their  majesties,  ainl  soon  after  consecrated  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury. 

The  dean's  internosition  mode  a  magical  change 
in  the  state  of  affairs.  The  suspicious  londloril, 
who  had  been  inconveniently  pressing  his  foKign 
guests  for  the  amount  of  his  bill,  became  in  a 
moment  the  most  obseouious  of  mortals.  The 
gentlemen  of  Kent,  now  knowing  who  it  wos  they 
hail  among  them,  crowded  with  their  congmtuhi- 
tions,  and  more  PubBtonti.'U  jjrcpontji,  to  the  prinoe 
and  iirincess.  William  rcmaineil  at  the  iim  four 
il  :,  and  then  left  for  Margate,  where  he 

<  11  the  28th  of  Novemljcr ;  and  alkT  n 

bLiiiii  liiu  ntomiY  passage,  the  onlv  lady  on  board 
unaffected  by  rca-sickness  being  t^o  princen,  ho 
utived  safely  in  Holland. 
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fiOm.— Hans  Saehs,  Qetman  poet,  1494.  Nurtmhtrg; 
Dr  John  Brown,  misoellaneoaa  writer,  1*15,  Bolhbuty, 
KdrUiumhrrtand, 

Died. — iUria  Aagelica  Eauimann,  portnit- painter, 
1807,  Rome. 

THE   GUNPOWDER   PLOT. 

The  5th  of  November  marks  tlic  aoniverMiy  of 
two  prominent  events  in  English  history — the 
discovery  and  prevention  of  the  gunpowder  treason, 
and  the  inauguration  of  the  Revolution  of  1688  bj 
the  landing  of  William  III.  in  Torbay.  In  recent 
years,  on  additional  interest  has  been  attached  to 
the  date,  from  the  victory  at  Inkerman  over  the 
Russians,  in  the  Crimea,  being  gained  on  this  day 
in  1854. 

Like  the  Bartholomew  massacre  at  Paris  in  1572, 
and  the  Irish  massacre  of  1641,  the  Gimpowder 
Plot  of  1605,  standing  as  it  were  midway,  at  a 
distance  of  about  thirty  years  from  each  of  these 
events,  has  been  the  means  of  casting  much  obloquy 
ou  the  adherents  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
It  would,  however,  be  a  signal  iiyustice  to  connect 
the  Catholics  as  a  body  with  the  perpetration  of 
tills  atrocious  attempt,  which  seems  to  have  been 
solely  the  work  of  some  fanatical  members  of  the 
extreme  section  of  the  Jesuit  party. 

The  accession  of  James  I.  to  the  throne  had 
raised  considerably  the  hopes  of  the  English 
Catholics,  who,  relying  upon  some  expreaaions 
which  he  hod  mode  use  of  while  king  of  Scotland, 
were  led  to  flatter  themselves  with  the  prospect  of 
an  unrestricted  toleration  of  the  practice  of  their 
faith,  when  he  should  succeed  to  the  crown  of 
England.  Nor  were  their  expectations  altogether 
disappointed.  The  first  year  of  James's  reign 
shews  a  remarkable  diminution  in  the  amount  of 
fines  paid  by  popish  recusants  into  the  royal 
exchequer,  and  tor  a  time  they  seem  to  ha%'c  been 
comparatively  unmolested.  But  such  halcyon-days 
were  not  to  be  of  long  continuance.  The  English 
parliament  was  determined  to  discomitennncc  in 
every  wny  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  James, 
whose  pecuniary  necessities  obliged  him  to  court 
the  good-will  of  the  Commons,  was  forced  to  comply 
with  their  importunities  in  putting  afresh  into 
execution  the  penal  laws  against  papists.  Many 
cruel  and  opprcgsive  severities  were  exercised,  and 
it  was  not  long  tUl  that  persecution  which  is  said 
to  moke  'a  wise  man  nuul,  prompted  a  few  fanatics 
to  a  scheme  for  taking  summary  vengeance  on  the 
logislatui-e  by  whom  these  repressive  measures  were 
authorised. 

The  originator  of  the  Gimpowder  Plot  was 
Robert  Catesby,  a  gentleman  of  ancient  family, 
who  at  one  period  of^hia  life  had  become  a  Protest- 
out,  but  having  been  reconverted  to  the  Catholic 
religion,  had  endeavoured  to  atone  for  his  apostasy 
by  the  fervour  of  a  new  zeaL  Having  revolved 
in  his  own  mind  n  project  for  destroying,  at  one 
blow,  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  he  communi- 
cated it  to  Thomas  Winter,  a  Catholic  gentleman 
of  Worcestershire,  who  at  first  expressed  great 
horioT,  but  was  afterwards  induced  to  oo-opeiate  ia 
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the  derign.  He  it  was  who  procured  the  co-adjiitor- 
ship  of  the  celebrated  Guido  or  Guy  Fawkcs,  who 
was  not,  as  hag  sometimes  been  represented,  a  low 
mercenary  ruffian,  but  a  gentleman  of  cood  family, 
actuated  by  a  spirit  of  ferocious  fanaticism.  Other 
confedentea  were  (gradually  assumed,  and  in  a 
aecluded  house  in  Lambeth,  oaths  of  secrecy  were 
t«ken,  and  the  communion  administered  to  the  con- 
spirators by  Father  Gerard,  a  Jesuit,  who,  however, 
it  is  said,  was  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  plot    One  of 


the  party,  named  Thomas  Percy,  a  distant  relation 
of  the  Kitl  of  Northumberkuii,  and  one  of  the 
gentleman-pensioners  at  the  court  of  King  James, 
agreed  to  hire  a  house  adjoining  the  buildi^  where 
the  parliament  met,  and  it  was  resolved  to  effect 
the  purpose  of  blowing  the  legislature  into  the  air 
by  carrying  a  mine  tlirough  the  wall.  This  was  in 
the  spring  of  16t)4,  but  various  circumstances  pre- 
vented the  commencement  of  operations  till  the 
month  of  December  of  that  year. 


B«t«».         R.  winwr.      C.  Wright.    J.  WrlgliU    PcrcT.    i 
THE  oiTKroWDEB  ooi^FiBATORs — KBOM  A  PRnfT  rmr.isHi:; 


iilull) .  '1.  Winter. 

:  VTBLV  AFIXB  THE  DISCOVERT. 


Tn  attempting  to  pierce  the  wuU  of  the  Parlia- 
ment House,  the  conspirators  found  that  they  had 
engaged  in  a  task  beyond  their  strength,  owing  to 
the  immense  thickiicM  of  tlie  Imrrier.  With  an 
eneroy,  however,  befitting  a  better  cause,  they 
continued  their  toilsome  laoours ;  laboura  the  more 
toilsome  to  them,  that  the  whole  of  the  confederates 
were,  without  exception,  gentlemen  by  birth  ami 
education,  and  totally  unused  to  sevi;re  manual 
exertion.  To  avert  i«U5picinii  while  tliev  occupied 
the  house  hired  by  Percy,  they  had  laiii  in  a  store 
of  provisions,  so  that  oil  necessity  for  going  out  to 
buy  these  was  obviatt'd,  WMlst  in  silence  ami 
anxiety  they  plied  their  task,  they  wore  startlcii 
one  day  by  hearing,  or  fancying  tliey  hcanl,  the 
tolling  of  a  bell  (Jeep  in  tfio  grouml  beiow  the 
Parliament  House.  This  cause  of  perturbation, 
originating  iK-rhup*  in  a  guilty  conscience,  was 
removed  by  an  appliunc«  of  superBtition.  Holy- 
water  was  sprinkleil  un  the  spot,  and  the  tolling 
ceased.  Then  a  rumbling  noise  was  heard  directly 
over  their  heads,  and  tlie  fear  aeixed  them  that 
they  had  l>een  discoverod.  They  were  speedily, 
however.  rwi»sure<l  by  Fiiwkes,  wlio,  on  goint;  out 
to  learn  the  cause  of  Uie  uproar,  asc«rtaiucd  that  it 


had  been  occa«ioiie«l  by  a  dealer  in  coal,  who 
rented  a  cellar  below  the  House  of  Lords,  and  who 
was  engaged  in  removing  his  stcKk  from  that  place 
of  deposit  to  another.  Here  was  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity for  the  conspiratow.  The  cellar  was  forth- 
with hired  from  the  coal  merchant,  and  the  working 
of  the  mine  abandoneiL  Thirty-six  barrels  ot 
gunpowder,  which  bail  previously  been  deposited 
in  a  house  on  the  opjiosite  side  of  the  river,  were 
then  secretly  conveyed  into  this  vault.  Large 
.stones  and  bars  of  iron  were  tlirown  in,  to  increase 
the  destructive  effects  of  the  explosion,  and  the 
whole  was  carefully  covered  up  with  fagots  of 
wood. 

These  prcpomtions  were  completed  about  Uie 
month  of  May  16<15,  and  the  confederntes  then 
separatwl  till  the  final  blow  could  be  struck.  The 
time  fixctl  for  this  was  at  first  the  3d  of  Octolter, 
the  day  on  which  the  legislature  should  meet ;  Vmt 
the  of^ening  of  parliament  having  been  proroguetl 
by  the  king  to  the  Bth  of  November,  the  hitler 
date  was  finally  resolved  on.  Extensive  prepara- 
tions had  lieen  made  during  the  summer  months, 
both  towards  carrying  the  design;!  into  execution, 
and  arranging  the  course  to  be  followed  after  the 
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destruction  of  the  king  and  legislative  bodies  had 
l>een  accomplipheJ.  New  confederates  were  assumed 
ns  participatops  in  the  plot,  and  one  of  these.  Sir 
Everard  Diftby,  agreed  to  aagemble  his  Catholic 
friends  on  Duiisraore  Heath,  in  Warwickaliire,  as 
if  for  a  hunting-party,  on  the  5th  of  November. 
On  receiving  intelligence  of  the  execution  of  the 
Bcbcme,  they  would  be  in  full  naidiiica  to  complete 
the  revolution  thas  inaugurated,  and  settle  a  new 
Bovereign  on  the  tlirone.  The  proposed  successor 
to  James  was  Prince  Charles,  afterwards  Charles  I., 
seeing  that  his  older  brother  Henry,  Prince  of 
Wales,  would,  it  was  expected,  accompany  his 
father  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  perish  along  with 
hica.  In  the  event  of  its  being  found  impossible  to 
gain  possession  of  the  person  of  Prince  Ch.TTles, 
then  It  was  arranged  that  lus  sister,  the  Princess 
Elizalieth,  should  be  seized,  and  carried  off  to  a 
place  of  security.  Guy  Fawkes  was  to  ignit«  the 
gunpowder  by  means  of  a  slow-burning  match, 
which  would  allow  him  time  to  escape  before  the 
explosion,  and  he  was  then  to  embark  on  board  a 
ship  waiting  in  the  river  for  him,  and  proceed  to 
Fliuidens. 

The  fatal  day  was  now  close  at  hand,  but  by  this 
time  several  dissensions  had  arisen  among  the 
conspirators  on  the  question  of  giving  warning  to 
some  special  friends  to  absent  themselves  from  the 
next  meeting  of  parliament  Catesby,  the  prime 
mover  in  the  plot,  protested  against  any  such  com- 
munications being  made,  asserting  that  i'cw Catholic 
members  would  bo  present,  and  that,  at  all  events, 


'  rather  than  the  project  should  not  take  effect,  if 
they  were  as  dear  unto  me  .is  mine  own  son,  they 
also  must  be  blotm  np.'  A  similar  stoicism  was 
not,  however,  shared  by  the  majority  of  the  con- 
federates, and  one  of  them  at  least  made  a  com- 
munication, by  which  the  plot  was  discovered  to 
the  government,  and  its  execution  prevented. 

Great  mystery  attaches  to  the  celebrated  anony- 
mous letter  received  on  the  evening  of  2'ith 
October  by  Lord  Mounteagle,  a  Roman  Catholic 
nobleman,  and  brother-in-law  of  Francis  Tresham, 
one  of  the  conspirators.  Its  authorship  is  ascribed, 
with  great  probability,  to  the  latter,  but  strong 

E resumptions  exist  that  it  was  not  the  only  channel 
y  which  the  king's  ministers  received  intelligence 
of  the  schemes  under  preparation.  It  has  even 
been  surmised  that  the  letter  was  merely  a  blind, 
concerted  by  a  previous  understanding  with  Lord 
Mounteagle,  to  conceal  the  real  mode  in  which  the 
conspiracy  was  unveiled.  Be  this  aa  it  may,  the 
comrauni(M»tion  in  question  was  the  only  avowed  or 
ascertained  methoa  by  which  the  king's  ministers 
were  guided  in  detecting  the  plot  It  seems  also 
now  to  be  agreed,  that  the  common  story  related 
of  King  James's  sagacity  in  deciphering  the  mean- 
ing of  the  writer  of  the  letter,  was  merely  a  courtly 
fable,  invented  to  flatter  the  monarch  and  procure 
for  him  with  the  jiublic  the  cre<lit  of  a  subtle  and 
far-seeing  perspicacity.  The  enigma,  if  enigma  it 
really  was,  hail  been  read  by  the  ministers  Cecil 
and  Suffolk,  and  communicated  bv  them  to  various 
lords  of  the  council,  several  days  before  the  subject 
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was  mentioned  to  the  king,  who  at  the  time  of  the 
letter  to  Lord  Mounteagle  being  received  was  absent 
on  a  hunting-expe<lilion  at  Royston. 

Though    the    conspiratoi-s    were    made    awnre, 
through  a  sen'ant  of  Lortl  Mounteagle,  of  the  dis- 
covery which  had  been  made,  they  novorUieless,  by 
MS 


a  singular  infatuation,  continued  their  preparations, 
in  the  hope  that  the  true  nature  of  their  scheme 
had  not  been  unfolde<l.  In  tliis  delusion  it  seems 
to  have  been  the  ptilicy  of  the  covemment  to 
maintain  them  to  the  last  Even  after  Suffolk,  the 
lord    chamberlain,    and    Lord    Mounteagle    kid 
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ncttully,  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday  the  4tli 
November,  visited  the  cellar  beneath  the  Hou.sc  of 
Lt)nls,  and  there  di.scovercd  in  a  comer  Quy 
Fawkc3,  who  pretended  to  be  a  Bcrvant  of  Mr 
Percy,  the  tenant  of  the  vault,  it  vfaa  still  deter- 
mined to  pojsist  in  the  undertaking.  At  two 
o'clock  the  following  moniing,  a  party  of  soldiers 
nnder  the  commanJ  of  Sir  Thomas  Knevott,  a 
Westminster  magistrate,  visited  the  cellar,  seized 
Frtwkes  at  the  door,  and  carried  him  off  to 
Whitehall,  where,  in  the  royal  bedchamber,  he  was 
interrogated  by  the  kin^  and  council,  and  from 
thence  was  conveyed  to  the  Tower. 

It  is  needless  to  pursue  further  in  detail  the 
history  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  On  hearing  of 
Fawkes's  arrest,  the  remaining  conspirators,  with 
the  exception  of  Treshain,  fled  from  London  to  the 
place  ol  renden'ous  in  Warwickshire,  in  the 
aeapcratc  hope  of  organising  an  insurrection.  But 
»uch  an  expectation  was  vain.  Pursued  by  the 
civil  and  military  authorities,  they  were  overtaken 
at  the  mansion  of  Holbeach,  on  the  borders  of 
Staffordghire,  where  Catcsby  and  three  others, 
refusing  to  surrender,  were  slain.  The  remainder, 
taken  prisoners  in  dilTercnt  places,  were  carrieil  up 
to  London,  tried,  and  condejnned  >vith  their  associate 
Guy  Fawkes,  who  from  having  undertaken  the 
office  of  firing  the  train  of  gunpowder,  came  to  be 
popularly  regarded  as  the  leading  actor  in  the 


con.spimry.  Leniency  could  not  be  expected  in 
tlic  circumstances,  and  all  the  horrid  ceremonies 
attending  the  deaths  of  traitors  were  obsen-ed  to 
tlie  fullest  extent.  The  executions  took  place  on 
the  30th  and  31st  of  January,  at  the  west  end  of 
St  Paul's  Churchyard. 

Some  Catholic  writers  have  maintained  the 
whole  Gunpowder  Plot  to  be  fictitious,  and  to  have 
been  concocted  for  state  purposes  by  Cecil.  But 
Rtich  a  supposition  is  entirely  contrary  to  all  his- 
torical evidence.  There  camiot  be  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  that  a  real  and  dangerous  conspiracy  was 
formed ;  that  it  wa.s  very  nearly  Bucce3.«ful ;  and 
that  the  parties  who  sull'crcd  death  as  particiimtoia 
in  it,  received  the  due  punishment  of  their  crimes. 
At  the  some  time,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a 
certain  amount  of  mystery  envelops  the  revelation 
of  the  plot,  which  in  all  probability  will  never  be 
dispelled. 

Till  1859,  a  special  service  for  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber formed  part  of  the  ritual  of  the  English  Book 
of  Common  Prayer;  bat  by  a  special  ordinance 
of  the  Queen  in  Council,  this  service,  along  with 
those  for  the  Martyrrlom  of  Charles  I,  and  the 
Restoration  of  Charles  II.,  has  been  abolished.  The 
appointment  of  this  day,  as  a  holiday,  dates  from 
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an  enactment  of  the  Britinh  parliament  pn«se<l  in 
JanuiUT  IfiOe.  shortly  after  the  narrow  escape 
mntle  by  t)ie  Icginlatiire  from  the  machinations  of 
Ouv  Fawk'.'s  ami  Ilia  confcdcrutcs. 

That  the  gunjiowdcr  treason,  however,  should 
pass  into  obli>-iou  is  lint  likely,  as  long  as  the  wcH- 
knovn  fcttivol  of  Ouy  Fawkoss  Day  ii  observed  by 


English  juveniles,  who  still  regard  the  5th  of 
Novemlxsr  as  one  of  the  most  joyous  days  of  tlio 
year.  The  universal  moile  of  observuiice  through 
iill  ptirt.s  of  England,  is  the  dressing  up  of  a  8car«- 
o.rviw  figure,  in  such  c.ist-habilimenls  as  can  be 
procuR-d  (the  lu-ad-picce,  generally  a  paper-cap, 
painted  and  knotted  wth  paper  strips  in  imitjition 
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of  ribbons),  parading  it  in  a  chair  through  the 
■treets,  and  at  nightfall  baming  it  with  great 
solemnity  in  a  huge  bonfire.  The  image  is  supposed 
to  represent  Guy  Fawkes,  in  accordance  with  which 
idea,  it  always  carries  a  dark  lantern  in  one  hand, 
and  a  bunch  of  matches  in  the  other.  The  pro- 
cession visits  the  different  booses  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  gnccession,  repeating  the  time-honoured 
rfayme — 

'  Remember,  rememl>er  I 
The  fifth  of  November, 
The  Gunpowder  treason  and  plot ; 
There  is  no  reason 
Why  the  Gunpowder  trsMon 
Should  crcr  bo  forgot  I ' 

Knmerous  variations  and  odrlitions  are  made  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  Thus  in  Islip, 
Oxfordihire,  the  following  lines,  as  quoted  by  Sir 
Henry  EUis  in  his  edition  of  Brandt  Popular  Anti- 
juitiei,  an  chanted. 

'  The  fifth  of  NoTember, 

Since  I  can  remember. 

Gunpowder  treason  and  plot : 
This  is  the  day  that  God  did  iirerent, 
To  blow  np  bis  king  and  paruamcnt 

A  stack  and  a  stake, 

For  Victoria's  sake ; 

If  yon  won't  give  me  one, 

1 11  take  two  : 

The  better  for  me, 

And  the  worse  for  you.' 

One  in%'ariable  custom  is  always  maintained  on 
these  occasions — that  of  soliciting  money  from  the 
passers-by,  in  the  formula,  '  Pray  remember  Guy  ! ' 
'  Please  to  remember  Guy  1 '  or  '  Please  to  rememl^cr 
the  bonfire ! ' 

In  former  times,  in  London,  the  burning  of  the 
effigy  of  Guy  Fawkes  on  the  6th  of  November  was 
a  most  important  and  portentous  ceremony.  The 
bonfire  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  was  conducted  on 
an  especially  magnificent  scale.  Two  hundred 
cart-loads  of  fuel  would  sometimes  be  consumed  in 
feeding  this  single  fire,  while  upwards  of  tliirly 
'  Guys '  would  be  suspended  on  gibbets  and  com- 
mitted to  the  flames.  Another  tremendous  pile 
was  heaped  up  by  the  butchers  in  Clare  Market, 
who  on  the  some  evening  Tmroded  through  the 
streets  in  great  force,  sereuaoing  the  citizens  with 
the  famed  '  marrow-bone-and-cleaver '  music.  The 
uproar  tliroughout  the  town  from  the  shouts  of  the 
mull,  tlie  riii^Hng  of  the  bells  in  the  churches,  and 
the  general  confusion  which  prevailed,  can  but 
faintly  be  imagined  by  an  individual  of  the  present 
diiv. 

'I'he  fennent  occasioned  throughout  the  country 
lij'  the  'Papal  Aggression'  in  1860,  gave  a  new 
(rin.'rtion  to  the  gem  us  of  Slh  of  November  revellers. 
Instead  of  Guy  Fawkes,  a  figure  of  Cardinal  Wise- 
man^ then  recently  created  '  Archbishop  of  West- 
minister' by  the  pope,  was  solemnly  burned  in 
effigy  in  London,  amid  demonstrations  wliich 
certainly  gave  little  evidence  of  any  revolution  in 
the  feelings  of  the  English  people  towards  the 
Ronush  see.  In  1867,  a  similar  honour  was 
accorded  to  Nana  Sidiib,  whose  atrocities  at  Cawn- 
pore  in  the  preWous  month  of  July,  hud  excited 
•uch  a  cry  of  norror  throughout  the  civilised  world. 
The  opportunity  alpo  Is  frequently  seized  by  many 
of  that  numerous  class  in  London,  who  get  their 
living  no  one  exactly  knows  how,  to  earn  a  few 
650 


pence  by  parading  through  the  streets,  on  the  6th 
of  Novemher,  gigantic  figures  of  the  leading  cele- 
brities of  the  day.  These  are  sometimes  rather 
ingeniously  got  up,  and  the  curiosity  of  the  pasaer- 
by,  who  stops  to  look  at  them,  is  generally  taxed 
with  the  contribution  of  a  copper. 

THB  EBVOLUnOS  OP  1688:  POLITICAL  SERVIUTT. 

On  5th  November  1 688,  WUliam,  Prince  of  Orange, 
landed  in  Torbay,  an  event  which,  if  we  conaaer 
the  important  results  by  which  it  was  followed, 
may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  most  critical  of  any 
recorded  in  English  history.  It  forms  the  boundary, 
as  it  were,  between  two  great  epochs — those  of 
arbitrary  and  constitutiontd  government — for  the 
great  Civil  War,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  more  than  a 
spasmodic  effort  which,  carried  to  exc^s,  overshot 
the  mark,  and  ended  by  the  re-establishment,  for 
a  time,  of  a  sway  more  odious  and  intolerable,  in 
many  respects,  than  that  who-ie  overthrow  had  cost 
80  much  destruction  and  bloodshed. 

We  hear  much  of  the  foll^  of  King  Jame6,  and 
of  all  the  other  cAuses  of  his  dethronement,  but 
nothing  of  the  culpable  conduct  of  Luge  official 
bodies^  and  of  many  individual  subjects,  who  made 
it  their  business  to  cnoonrage  him  in  his  sadly 
erroncou.s  course,  and  to  flatter  him  into  the  con- 
viction that  he  might  go  any  lengths  with  impunity. 
About  a  month  before  the  landing  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  sheriffs,  &c, 
of  the  city  of  London  sent  the  infatuated  monarch 
an  address,  containing  these  words  :  '  We  beg  leave 
to  assure  your  majesty  that  we  shall,  with  all  duty 
and  faitlilulncs,"!,  cheerfully  and  readily,  to  the 
titinost  hazard  of  our  lives  and  fortunes,  discharge 
the  trust  reposed  in  us  by  your  majesty,  according 
to  the  avowed  principles  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, in  defence  of  your  miyesty  and  the  established 
government.' 

The  lieutenancy  of  London  followed  in  the  same 
strain  :  '  We  must  confess  our  lives  ond  fortunes 
ore  but  a  mean  sacrifice  to  such  transcendent  good- 
ness J  bnt  wc  do  assure  your  niiijesty  of  our  cheerfid 
offering  of  both  against  all  your  miyesty's  enemies, 
who  sliall  disturb  your  peace  upon  any  pretence 
whatever.' 

The  justices  of  peace  for  the  county  of  Cumber- 
land said:  'The  unexpected  news  of  the  intended 
invasion  of  the  Dutch  fills  us  with  horror  and 
am.izement,  that  any  nation  should  be  so  transcen- 
dentlv  wicked  as  grouudlesaly  to  interrupt  the  peace 
and  Lappincss  we  have  enjoyed  ;  therefore,  wo 
highU-  think  it  our  dntv,  ducfly  at  this  juncture, 
to  offer  our  lives  and  fortunes  to  your  majesty's 
service,  not  doubting  but  a  happy  success  will 
attend  your  m/yesty's  arms.  And  it  your  majesty 
shall  think  fit  to  display  your  royal  standard, 
which  wu  heartily  wish  and  hope  you'll  never 
have  occ;i3ion  to  do,  we  faithfully  do  promise  to 
repair  to  it  with  our  persons  and  interest.' 

The  privy-council  of  Scotland  express  themselves 
thus  :  '  We  shall  on  this,  as  on  all  other  occasions^ 
shew  qU  possible  alacrity  and  diligence  in  obeying 
your  majesty's  commands,  and  be  ready  to  expoee 
our  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  defence  of  your  sacred 
majesty,  your  royal  consort,  his  Royal  Higlmesi  the 
Prince  of  Scotland,  &c'  Nor  were  the  Scottish  pcera, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  behindhand  on  tlusoccaaioii, 
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ooncluding  their  declaration  as  follows :  '  Not 
doubling  that  God  will  still  preserve  and  deliver 
yon,  by  giving  you  the  hearts  of  your  subjects, 
ond  the  necks  of  yonr  enemies.' 

To  the  like  effect,  there  were  addresses  from 
Portsmouth,  Carlisle,  Exeter,  &c  Nay,  so  fond  was 
James  of  this  sort  of  support  to  his  government, 
that  he  was  content  to  receive  an  address  from  the 
company  of  cooks,  in  which  they  applaud  his 
'  Declaration  of  Indulgence '  to  the  skies  :  declaring 
that  it  '  resembled  the  Almighty's  manna,  which 
suited  every  man's  palate,  and  tbiat  men's  differn-nt 
gustos  might  as  well  be  forced  as  their  diifercut 
apprehensions  about  religion.' 

A  very  short  period  elapsed  before  James  was 
made  to  comprehend,  by  fatal  experience,  the  value 
of  such  addresses,  and  to  discriminate  between  the 
voice  of  the  majority  of  a  nation  and  the  debasing 
servility  of  a  few  tnmmen  and  time-servers. 

ABANDONMENT  OF  ONE  OF  THE  KOTAL  TITLES. 

On  the  6th  of  November  1800,  it  was  settled  by 
the  privy-council,  that  in  consequence  of  the  Irish 
Union,  the  royal  style  and  title  should  be  clianged 
on  the  1st  of  January  following — namely,  from 
*  George  III,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith  ;' 
to  '  George  IIL,  by  the  ^ce  of  God,  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  King, 
Defender  of  the  Faith.'  And  thus  the  title  of  king 
of  France,  which  had  been  borne  by  the  monnrchs 
of  this  country  for  four  hundred  and  thiity-two 
yejirs — since  die  forty-tliird  year  of  llie  reign  of 
the  Third  Edward — was  iiltim.itcly  abandoned.  It 
WM  the  Salic  law  which  excluded  Ed\»ftol  from 
the  inlicritance  of  France  ;  but  Queen  Elizabeth 
claimed  the  title,  nevertheless,  asserting,  as  it  is 
laid,  that  if  she  could  not  be  queen,  she  would  be 
king  of  France.  And  it  is  the  more  singular  that 
Eliialwth  should  have  retained  the  title,  for,  in 
the  second  year  of  her  reign,  it  was  agreed,  in  a 
treaty  made  between  France  and  England,  that  the 
king  and  queen  of  France  [Francis  II.  and  his 
c<in»ijrt  ilary  of  Scotland]  should  not,  for  the 
future,  assume  the  title  of  king  or  queen  of 
England  or  Ireland. 

The  abandonment  of  the  title  of '  King  of  France ' 
led  to  our  fon-ign  official  correspondenco  being 
carried  on  in  the  English  language  instead  of  in 
French,  as  prenously  had  been  the  custom.  A 
droll  story,  in  coimcction  with  this  official  regu- 
lation, is  told  bv  an  old  writer.  During  the  war 
between  England  and  Spain,  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  commissioners  were  appointed  on  both 
sides  to  treat  of  peace.  The  Spamsu  commissioners 
proposed  that  the  negotiations  should  be  carried  on 
in  the  French  ton;^iie,  observing  sarcastically,  that 
'  the  gentlemen  of  England  could  not  1)e  ignorant 
of  the  langaage  of  their  fellow-subjects,  their  oucen 
being  queen  of  Franco  as  well  as  of  England.' 
'  Nay,  in  faith,  gentlemen,'  drily  replied  Dr  Dale, 
one  of  the  Euglish  commissioners,  'the  French  is 
too  ynlgar  for  a  business  of  this  importance  ;  we 
Trill  therefore,  if  you  please,  rather  treat  in  Hebrew, 
the  language  of  Jcruitalem,  of  which  your  master 
calls  himself  king,  and  in  which  you  must,  of 
course,  be  as  well  skilled  as  we  are  in  French." 

One  of  the  minor  titles  held  by  the  kings  of 
England,  who  were   also  Electon  of   Himorer, 


■was  very  enigmatii:jil  to  Englishmen,  particularlv 
when  expressed  by  the  following  initials,  S.B.I.A.'f. 
Nor  even  when  it  was  extended  thus,  Sacri  Romani 
Imperii  Archi-Tlutaurus,  and  translated  into  Eng- 
lish as,  'Arch-Treasurer  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,'  was  it  less  puzzling  to  the  uninitiated. 
The  arch-trcasurership  of  the  German  empire,  was 
an  office  settled  upon  the  electors  of  Hanover,  in 
virtue  of  their  descent  from  Frederick,  Elector 
Palatine  ;  but  its  duties  were  always  performe<l  by 
deputy.  Nor  had  the  deputy  any  concern  in  the 
ordinary  administration  oi  the  imperial  treasury, 
liis  duties  being  confined  to  processions,  coronations, 
and  other  great  public  ceremonies,  when  he  carried 
a,  golden  cro^vn  before  the  emperor,  and  <listributcd 
money  and  gold  and  silver  medals  among  the 
popuiicc 
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St  Btatas,  abbot  St  Leoaard,  hermit  aad  confcsMr, 
0th  century.     St  Winoc,  abbot,  8th  century. 

Bom. — Jalian,  Roman  emperor,  331,  Comtantiiiople ; 
James  Gregory,  inTontor  of  the  reflccting-lelescope,  1C3S, 
Aberdeen;  Colley  Gibber,  dramatist,  1071,  London. 

Died. — Caliph  Omar,  assassinated  at  Jcmsnlem,  C44  ; 
Pope  Innocent  VII.,  U06  ;  Sir  John  FalatalT,  Rnglish 
l^nicht,  1460,  Iforwich;  Prince  Honry,  son  of  Jamca  I. 
o{  England,  1012;  Chutarns  Ailolphas,  king  of  Svedon, 
killed  at  battle  of  Lutien,  1632  ;  Jofan  IV.,  the  Portunstc, 
king  of  Fortupil,  1)350  ;  IJemord  de  Jassien,  diatingnii<lied 
botanist,  1777,  Parit;  Louis  Joseph  Pbilip,  Duke  of 
Orleans,  guillotined  at  Paris,  1 793  ;  rhncesa  Cbnrlolte  of 
Englanil,  daughter  of  Qeorge  IV.,  1817,  ClartmonL 

aUSTAVUS   ADOLPHTS, 

Napoleon,  than  whom  there  could  lie  no  more 
capamo  judge,  placed  Gustavns  Adolphus  among 
the  eight  great  captains  of  the  world,  a  list  of 
warriors  which  commenced  with  Alexander  and 
ended  with  himself.  With  small  means  Gustavus 
was  called  to  do  much,  and  genius  eked  out 
the  deficiency.  By  the  sternest  di.scipiine,  by 
original  organisation,  tactics,  and  strategy,  he  made 
a  little  host  perform  the  service  of  a  mighty  one, 
ond  in  the  process  reconstructed  the  ort  of  war. 
Medieval  routine  vanislied  under  his  blo^vs,  and 
uioilem  military  science  may  be  said  to  date  from 
his  practice. 

Ill'  was  bom  in  1594,  and,  ere  he  was  seventeen, 
he  iiilicrited  the  Swedish  throne  by  the  death  of 
his  father,  Charles  IX.  There  was  a  law  which 
pronounced  the  sovereign  a  minor  until  ho  had 
attfiine^l  his  twenty-fourth  year,  but  Gustavus  had 
shewn  so  many  signs  of  manlines.^,  that  it  was  set 
nsidi!  in  his  favour.  It  is  told  of  Charles  IX.,  that 
when  abandoning  in  council  designs  to  which  he 
felt  himself  unequal,  he  would,  as  if  in  a  spirit  of 
}ire:jcieucc,  lay  his  hand  on  the  fair  head  of  his  boy 
QustAvus,  ana  say ;  '  He  will  do  it ;  ho  will  I' 

Into  on  iuhentonco  of  trouble  the  young  man 
entered.  Denmark,  Bii.'uia,  and  Poland  were  at 
active  enmity  with  Sweden.  First,  he  boat  olT  thu 
Danes  ;  then  he  attacked  the  Russians,  and  took 
from  them  all  the  territory  by  which  they  bad 
access  to  the  Baltic.  He  next  invaded  Poland,  with 
which  he  carried  on  an  eight  years'  war,  and  closed 
the  contest  with  the  acquisition  of  a  great  part  of 
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Livonia,  and  the  town  of  Riga.  In  these  conflicts 
he  acquired  a  rare  Etock  of  experience,  and  trained 
an  army  of  vetersnt  to  his  hand.  Meanwhile,  his 
home-goremment  was  well  conducted  by  his 
chancellor  or  prime  minister,  the  aaee  Oxenstiem 
—he  who  wrote  to  his  ton  when  perplexed  in  tome 
diplomatic  entanglement :  '  Yon  do  not  know  yet, 
my  son,  with  now  little  wisdom  mankind  is 
governed.'  Onstavns  once  said  to  his  minister : 
'  Yon  are  too  phlegmatic,  and  if  somewhat  of  my 
heat  did  not  mmgle  with  tout  phlegm,  my  affairs 
would  not  succeed  so  well  as  they  do  ;'  to  wldch 
Oxen.<itiem  answered  :  '  Sire,  if  mv  phlegm  did  not 
mingle  some  coolness  with  your  heat,  your  atfoirs 
would  not  be  so  prosperous  as  they  are  ; '  whereon 
both  laughed  heartily.  A  temper,  which  on  provo- 
cation rose  to  fur)-,  was  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  Gustavus.  In  his  wrath  against  pillage  by  his 
followers,  it  is  related  that  he  dragged  forth  a 
delinquent  soldier  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  exclaim- 
ing :  '  It  is  better  that  I  should  punish  thee,  than 
that  God  should  punish  thee,  and  me,  and  all  of  U3 
on  thy  account ;  and  ordered  him  off  to  instant 
execution.  His  proneness  to  oncer  he  confcwcd. 
All  commanders,  he  said,  had  their  weakneascs ; 
such  a  one  his  drunkenness ;  such  a  one  his 
avarice  ;  his  own  was  choler,  and  he  prayed  men 
to  forgive  him. 

That  most  dreadful  war,  which  lasted  for  thirty 
years,  from  1618  to  1648,  and  devastated  ani 
depopulated  Germany,  was  raging.  Tilly,  and  the 
imperial  troops,  were  committing  frightful  atrocities 
on  the  Protestants  of  Bohemia.  Austria,  moreover, 
had  menaced  and  insulted  Sweden.  Gnstavus  was 
not  only  a  Protestant,  but  a  zealous  one,  and, 
naturally,  the  eyes  of  suffering  Protestantism 
turned  to  him  for  help,  whose  fame  as  a  warrior 
filled  Europe.  After  fair  consideration  he  doU'r- 
mined  to  intervene,  and  on  the  2iHh  of  May  1630, 
when  all  his  measures  were  arranged,  he  aj)peared 
in  the  Diet  at  Stockholm,  to  bid  its  members 
farewclL  Taking  his  daughter,  Christina,  in  his 
arms,  he  presented  her  as  their  future  queen, 
amidst  the  sobs  and  tears  of  the  assembly.  '  Not 
lightly,  or  wantonly,'  he  said,  'am  I  about  to 
involve  myself  and  you  in  this  new  and  dangerous 
■war ;  God  is  my  witness  that  /  do  not  fight  to 
gratify  my  ambition.  The  emperor  has  wronged 
me  most  shamefully  in  the  per.^on  of  my  ambas- 
sador ;  he  has  supported  my  enemies,  persecuted 
my  friends  and  brethren,  trampled  my  religion  in 
the  dust,  and  even  stretched  his  revengeful  arm 
against  my  crown.  The  oppressed  states  of  Ger- 
many call  loudly  for  aid,  which,  by  God's  help,  we 
will  give  theui.  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  dangers 
to  which  my  life  will  be  exposed.  I  have  never 
shrunk  from  dangers,  nor  is  it  likely  that  I  shall 
escape  theiu  all.  Hitherto,  Providence  ha-s  wonder- 
fully protected  me,  but  I  shall  at  last  fidl  in 
defence  of  my  country.'  ITien  adjuring  uU  to  do 
their  duties  in  his  absence,  he  bade  them  '  a  sincere 
— It  may  be — an  eternal  farewell.' 

Gustavus  led  over  to  Germany  an  array  of 
16,000  men,  in  which  were  many  volunteers  from 
S<:olIand,  and  among  them  David  Leslie,  one  of 
IU9  ubltat  officers— he  whom  Cromwell,  in  aftcr- 
ycan,  niiraculouslv  defeated  at  Dunbar.  As  soon 
as  Gustavus  got  to  work,  the  fortune  of  the  cause 
ne  tuui  espoused  began  to  mend.    The  courtiers  of 

"«2  '^""olwi  themselves  in  soying,  he  was  a 


snow-man,  and  would  surely  melt  as  he  advanced 
southwards !  Tilly,  his  antagonist — the  ugly,  little. 
Jesuit-tamed  soldier,  and  esteemed  the  first  general 
of  his  age — took  his  measures  more  wisely :  not  to 
be  beaten  by  Gustavus,  he  said,  was  as  creditable 
as  to  be  victorioiu  over  other  commanders.  Tilly 
soon  furnished  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  estimate. 
Gustavus  carried  all  before  him  in  north  Germanr, 
and  on  the  7th  of  September  1631,  he  met  Tilly 
himself  before  Leipsic,  and  in  a  hoid-fonght  field 
utterly  defeated  him.  A  second  time,  in  April 
1632,  he  encoimtcred  Tilly  on  the  borders  of 
Bavaria,  and  again  defeated  him.  In  this  bottle 
Tilly  lost  his  life  by  a  cannon-hall,  which  broke 
his  thigh. 

The  Germans  were  astonished  at  the  strict  dis- 
cipline which  distinguished  the  Swedish  army. 
All  disorders  were  punished  with  the  utmost  seve- 
rity, particularly  impiety,  theft,  gambling,  and 
duelling.  Everj-  raiment  assembled  round  its 
chaplain  for  morning  and  evening  prayer.  Tlie 
hardships  of  the  war  he  shared  with  liis  soldiers. 
The  peasants  of  Ba^'aria  would  long  tell  the  tale, 
how,  as  he  forced  them  to  drag  his  artillery,  he 
would  come  among  them  with  kind  wonls,  and 
instructions  how  to  place  the  lever,  accompanied 
by  occasional  florins.  His  attention  to  trifles,  his 
free  intercotuse  with  his  men,  he  used  to  dcfeml  in 
saying :  *  Cities  are  not  taken  by  keeping  in  tenta  ; 
as  boys,  in  the  absence  of  the  schoolmaster,  shnt 
their  books  ;  so  my  troops,  without  my  presence, 
would  slacken  their  blows.'  In  all  liis  actions,  he 
moved  under  profound  religious  feeling.  '  Pray 
constantly :  proving  hard  is  fighting  hard,'  was  his 
favourite  appeal  to  his  soldiers.  '  You  may  win 
salvation  under  my  command,  but  hardly  riches,' 
was  his  encouragement  to  his  officers.  He  was 
often  wounded,  for  he  exposed  himself  freely  in 
battle,  and  by  no  entreaty  could  he  be  persuaded 
to  be  more  careful.  'My  hour,'  he  would  say, 
'  is  written  in  heaven,  and  cannot  be  reversed  on 
earth.' 

Tilly  being  gone,  WaUenstein  was  appointed  to 
command  the  Imperialists.  The  opposing  armies 
met  on  the  field  of  Lutzen,  and  un  the  6th  of 
November  1632,  Gustavus  opened  the  battle.  In 
the  morning,  he  knelt  in  Iront  of  his  lines  and 
ofTere<l  up  a  prayer.  Tlien  ho  gave  out  Luther's 
Hymn,  and  a  well-known  hymn,  said  to  be  his 
own,  beginning — 

'  Fear  not,  thou  little  chosen  band.' 

'God  with  us!'  was  the  battle- word.  All  being 
ready,  he  cried  aloud :  '  Now,  in  God's  name,  let 
us  at  them !  Jesus,  Jesus,  Jesus,  let  us  fight  for 
the  honour  of  thy  holy  name ! '  and  iluslied  at 
the  enemy.  A  pistol-shot  broke  his  arm.  'It  is 
nothing:  follow  me!'  he  exclaimed;  but  his 
strength  failing,  he  tnmed  his  horse's  head,  said 
muttered  to  the  Duke  of  Lauenborg  by  hi.s  side : 
'  Cousin,  take  me  hence,  for  I  am  wounded.'  As 
he  turned,  an  Austrian  trooper  shouted  :  'Art  thou 
here  ?  I  have  long  sought  for  thee  !'  ond  dischaned 
his  carbine  into  the  king's  shoulder.  Gustavus  fell 
from  his  horse,  with  the  last  words, '  My  God  ! '  The 
tidings  flew  through  the  army  that  tlie  king  was 
slain  ;  that  he  was  taken  prisoner  ;  and  in  revenge 
and  in  despair  his  men  fought,  o.s  Schiller  says, 
'  with  the  grim  fury  of  lions,"  until  victory  crowned 
the  day.     Defaced  with  wounds,   trodden  under 
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feet  of  horses,  the  body  of  Gusta^nis  was  drawn 
from  beneath  a  heap  of  slain,  and  laid,  nmid  weep- 
ing, with  his  fathers  in  Sweden.  The  neighbour- 
hood of  the  j>Iace  where  he  fell  is  marked  to  this 
day  by  a  porphyritic  boulder,  with  the  simple 
inscription,  'O.  A. — 1632.' 

Thus  died  Gustjjvus  Adolphujs,  in  his  thirty- 
eighth  year,  and  in  the  third  of  his  championi^hip 
of  Protej^tantieni.  His  success  had  begun  to  awaken 
alarms  among  his  allies,  who  feared  in  him  a 
poauble  Protestant  emperor  ;  yet  of  this  ambition 
he  gave  no  sigtu.  '  The  devil,'  he  told  his  ciaplain, 
who  found  him  reading  his  Bible — 'the  devil  is 
very  near  at  hand  to  those  who  arc  accountable  to 
none  but  God  for  their  actions.'  What  might  be 
Lis  ilreams  we  can  never  know,  but  he  has  left  one 
of  the  noblest  and  purest  memories  in  history. 
Had  he  lived,  it  is  likely  he  would  liave  ended 
quickly  that  awful  war  which  afflicted  Germany 
for  sixteen  years  after  him.  Oxcnsticni  lived 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  Sweden,  and  at  the 


peace  succeeded  in  annexing  the  Baltic  province 
of  Pomerania,  held  by  Sweden  until  1815,  wheu  it 
-was  ceded  to  Prussia. 


DEATH    OP  TUB   PEINCE8S   CHARLOTTE. 

The  sensation  excited  throughout  the  country  by 
this  melancholy  event  was  of  no  onlinary  descrip- 
tion, and  even  "at  the  present  day  it  is  still  viWdiy 
remembered.  It  was  indeed  a  moat  uncx{>ected 
blow,  the  shining  virtues,  as  well  as  the  youth  and 
beauty  of  the  deceased,  exciting  on  amount  of 
affectionate  commiseration,  such  as  probably  had 
never  before  attended  the  <le.ith  of  any  rojral 
pereonage  in  England.  A  parallel  to  the  feeling 
thus  excited  has  only  appcun^d  in  recent  years  on 
the  occasion  of  the  demiBe  of  the  consort  of  our 
beloved  sovereign — the  good  Prince  Albert. 

In  tlie  Piincess  Charlotte,  the  whole  hopes  of  the 
nation  were  centered.  The  only  child  of  the 
Prince  Regent  and  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  she  wu 
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In  Majt  1816,  the  PrinoeM  Charlotte  was  married 
to  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Cobni]^  Thdr  nnion 
had  been  the  restilt  of  mutual  attaduneiit,  not  of 
political  expediencr,  nod  in  the  calm  tisnqailliC7  of 
domeatic  liXe,  they  eniojed  a  decree  of  happinnss 
inch  aa  haa  not  often  been  the  lot  of  ro;^ 
penonagea.  The  tirinoeaa'a  approaching  confine- 
ment waa  looked  lonrard  to  hy  the  nation  with 
affectionate  interect,  but  without  the  least  appre- 
hensions aa  to  the  result  Early  in  the  morning  of 
Tnesdajr  the  4th  of  November,  she  was  taken  ill, 
and  expnaaes  were  aent  off  to  the  great  officers  of 
state,  including  the  ArchbLshop  of  Canterbuiy  and 
the  Lord  Chiuicellor,  who  immediately  attended. 
Everjrthing  seemed  to  go  on  favourably  till  the 
evening  of  the  following  day  (Wednesday),  when  at 
nine  o  clock  the  princess  was  delivered  of  a  etill- 
bom  child.  This  melancholy  circumstance,  how- 
ever, did  not  appear  to  affect  the  princess  so  seriously 
as  to  give  any  cause  for  alarm,  and  about  midnight 
it  was  deemed  expedient  to  leave  her  to  repose,  and 
the  attentions  of  the  nurse,  Mrs  Griffiths.  Ere  half 
an  hour  elapsed,  the  latter  observed  such  an 
alarming  change  in  her  patirnt,  that  she  nt  once 
summoned  Prince  Leopold  and  the  medical  attend- 
ants, who  hurried  to  tne  chamber.  The  princess 
become  rapidly  worse,  and  in  abont  two  hoaa 
expired. 

After  the  grief  of  the  nation  had  somewhat 
subsided,  the  feeling  of  sorrow  was  succeeded  by 
one  of  anger.  It  was  said  that  the  medical 
attendants  of  the  princess  had  mismanaged  the 
case,  and  a  carelessness  and  neglect,  it  wan 
affirmed,  had  been  shewn  which  would  have  been 
■candalouB  hod  the  fate  of  the  humblest  peasant- 
woman  been  concerned.  Extreme  caution  must  be 
observed  in  dealing  with  these  popular  reporta, 
considering  the  general  propensity  in  liunian  nature 
to  slander,  and  the  tendency  to  find  in  the  deaths 
of  eminent  personages  food  for  excitement  and 
marvKl.  There  really  appears  to  have  been  some 
blariclering  in  the  case,  out  that  this  was  the  occji- 
sioQ  of  the  princess's  death,  we  have  no  warrant 
for  l)olicvinK.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that 
Sir  Richard  Croft,  the  physician  against  whom  the 
public  odium  was  ciiiefly  directed,  committed 
suicide  ere  many  months  had  elapsed. 


A    SAILORS   LETTER. 

Wlipn  Louis  XVIII.,  under  the  title  of  the  Count 
de  Lille,  was  oblij^ed  to  quit  the  continent  after  the 
peace  of  TUsit,  and  take  refuge  in  England,  be 
landed  at  Yarmouth  from  the  Swedish  frigate, 
Freya,  and  was  rowed  ashore  by  a  boat's  crew  from 
H.M.S.  Majutic.  Pleased  with  the  attention  shewn 
him,  the  royal  exile  left  fifteen  guineas  as  a  guerdon 
to  the  men  to  drink  his  health.  The  honest  tars, 
in  obedience  to  an  onler  which  had  formerly  l>cen 
issued  on  the  subject  of  taking  money  from 
strangers,  refused  to  avail  themselves  of  this  muni- 
ficence. The  present  case,  however,  being  mtlior 
on  exceptional  one,  the  men  held  'a  talk'  on  the 
matter,  when  they  resolved  to  transmit  to  Admiral 
linssell  the  letter,  of  which  llio  follo^ving  is  a 
litcial  copy  : 

•  iUrmm,  »th4ay»f  ytmOtr  UW. 

PUASR  rOUK  HoiTOtTR, 

Wp  hotded  a  talk  about  that  there 
£1S  that  was  sent  us,  and  ho{*o  no  offonoo,  yonr 


honour.  We  don't  like  to  take  it, 
we  knows  fast  eouC  that  it  was  the  true  king  of 
FiBDce  that  went  with  Tonr  honoor  in  the  boat,  aad 
that  he  and  oar  own  noble  king,  God  bless  'am  botfai, 
and  Eire  everv  one  his  right,  is  good  frionda  now; 
and  beaidea  that,  yonr  honour  gircd  an  order,  long 
ago,  not  to  take  any  money  from  no  body,  aad  we 
never  did  take  none;  and  Mr  Leneve,  that  steered 
yoar  honour  and  that  there  king,  says  he  won't  have 
DO  band  in  it,  and  so  does  Andrew  Yoang,  the  proper 
coxen ;  and  we  hopes  no  offence — so  we  all,  one  and 
all,  begs  not  to  take  it  at  all.  So  no  more  at  present 
From  your  honour's  dotifnl  aervantiL' 

(SiovzD)  '  Andrew  Young,  Cujxn ;  James  Ihlaan  ; 
Lewis  Bryan ;  James  Lord ;  James  Hood ;  W. 
Edwards  :  Jon.  Holshaw  ;  Thomas  Lanrie  ; 
Thomas  Siminers  ;  Thomas  Kesane :  Simon  Daft ; 
W.  Fairclough ;  John  Cherehil ;  Thomas  Lear- 
enoe ;  Jacob  Gabriel ;  William  Muzzy.' 

How  the  admiral  responded  to  this  communication, 
we  are  not  informed,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
worthy  tars  were  eventually  pemiittod  to  share 
among  them  the  gift  from  Louis.  Aa  a  specimen 
of  blunt  and  unadorned  honesty,  the  above  com- 
position is  perhaps  unrivalled. 


THE   LITTLBCOTB   LEGE5D. 

Aubrey  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  put 
into  circulation  a  romantic  story  of  Elizabeth's 
time  regarding  Littlecotc  Hull,  in  Wiltshire, 
which  at  that  period  was  acqiunxl  by  the  Lord 
Chief-Justice  Pophani,  in  the  possession  of  whose 
family  it  has  since  remained.  The  account  given 
by  Aubrey  states  that  Dayrell,  the  former  pro- 
prietor, called  a  midwife,  blindfolded,  to  his  house 
one  night,  by  whom  one  of  his  serving-women  was 
delivered  of  a  child,  which  she  saw  him  immediately 
after  throw  upon  the  fire ;  that  the  poor  woman 
was  afterwards  able  to  discover  and  identify  the 
house  where  this  horrid  act  had  been  committed  ; 
and  that  Dayrell,  being  tried  for  murder  before 
Chief-Justice  Popham,  only  saved  his  life  by 
giving  Littlecotc,  and  money  besides,  to  the  judge 
as  a  bribe.* 

Wlien  Lord  Webb  Seymour  was  living  in 
Eilinbui^gh,  in  the  early  years  of  the  present 
century,  he  communicated  a  traditionary  version 
of  this  stoiy  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  wrought  up 
a  sketch  of  it  as  a  ballad  in  his  romance  of  Jioktlnj, 
ami  printed  it  in  full  in  the  notes  to  that  poem. 
Tliough  Lonl  Webb's  story  haa  thus  been  brought 
well  into  notice,  we  are  induced  to  have  it  tviN.'ated 
here. 

'It  was  on  a  dark  rainy  night  in  November, 
that  an  old  midwife  sat  musing  by  her  cottage- 
fireside,  when  on  a  sudden  she  was  startled  by  a 
loud  knocking  at  the  door.  On  opening  it,  she 
found  a  horseman,  who  told  her  that  her  assistance 

•  WiUiam,  Prince  of  Orange,  t*rried  for  a  day  or  two  in 
liis  ulriuice  upon  Jjondon,  November  1C88,  »t  I.ittli'«ot« 
Hall,  which  Lord  M&caoUy  speaks  of  sa  '  r  '  >wn 

to  oar  own  times,  not  more  on  aceosnt  <  HIa 

srchitectare  and  riimituro,  than  on  aoooiit-  iih)^ 

and  iri'  ■V31  perpctrat*,!  tliuru  ui  th* 

dayS"  I  cntfrtainwi  KinfJamea't 

oomiuis»u,i.^,^^  lii  >,ic  .,Wi  ii»l\  of  the  masaiun,  'bung.' 
aays  Lord  Mscaulay, '  with  oo>ts  of  nuU  vkioh  had  stvn 
the  wan  of  th«  Boms,  and  with  portraits  of  galUota  who 
bad  adorned  the  ooort  of  Fhilip  and  Maiy.' 
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Was  required  immediately  by  a  person  of  rank,  and 
that  she  ehould  be  handsomely  rewarded  :  but  that 
there  were  reasons  for  keeping  the  alfair  a  strict 
secret,  and,  therefore,  she  must  submit  to  be  blind- 
foldea,  and  to  be  conducted  in  that  comlition  to 
the  bedchamber  of  the  lady.  With  some  hesita- 
tion the  midwife  consented ;  the  horeeman  bound 
her  eyes,  and  placed  her  on  a  pillion  behind  him. 
After  proceeding  in  silence  many  miles  through 
rough  and  dirty  lanes,  they  stopped,  and  the  mid- 
wife was  led  into  a  house,  which,  fi^im  the  length 
of  her  walk  through  the  apartments,  as  well  as  the 
sotmds  about  her,  she  discovered  to  be  the  seat  of 
wealth  and  power.  Wlien  the  bandage  was  removed 
friim  her  eyes,  she  found  herself  in  a  bedchamber, 
in  which  were  the  lady  on  whose  account  she  had 
l>ecn  sent  for,  and  a  man  of  a  haughty  and 
ferocious  aspect  The  lady  was  delivered  of  a 
fine  boy.  Immediately  the  man  commanded  the 
midwife  to  give  him  the  child,  and,  catching  it 
from  her,  he  hurried  across  the  room,  and  threw  it 
on  the  back  of  the  fire  that  was  blazing  in  tlic 
chimney.  The  chUd,  however,  was  strong,  and  by 
ita  struggles  rolled  itself  upon  the  health,  when 
the  mffiui  again  seized  it  with  fury,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  intercession  of  the  midwife,  and  the  more 
piteous  entreaties  of  the  mother,  thrust  it  under 
the  grate,  and,  raking  the  live  coals  upon  it,  soon 
put  an  end  to  its  life.  The  midwife,  after  spemling 
some  time  in  affording  all  the  relief  in  her  power 
to  the  wretched  mother,  was  told  that  she  must  be 
gone.  Her  former  conductor  appeared,  who  again 
bound  her  eyes,  and  conveyed  ner  behind  him  to 
her  own  home :  he  then  paid  her  handsomely,  and 
departed.  The  midwife  was  stronsrly  agitated  by 
the  horrors  of  the  preceding  night,  and  she 
immediately  made  a  deposition  of  the  facts  before 
•  mogiftrote.  Two  circumstances  atfonled  liopes 
of  detecting  the  house  in  which  the  crime  had 
been  committed :  one  was,  that  the  midwife,  ns 
*he  nt  by  the  bedside,  had,  with  a  ^•iew  to  discover 
the  place,  cat  out  a  piece  of  the  bedciirtain,  nnd 
■ewn  it  in  again  ;  the  other  was,  that  ns  she  had 
descended  the  stairca.se,  she  had  connt«d  the  st«p«. 
Some  cnspicions  fell  upon  one  Dartell,  at  that  time 
the  proprietor  of  Littleoote  House  and  the  domain 
around  it.  The  house  was  examined,  and  identified 
by  the  midwife,  and  Doirell  was  tried  at  Salisbury 
for  the  murder.  By  corrupting  his  judge,  he 
eecaped  the  sentence  of  the  law  ;  but  broke  his 
neck  by  a  (all  from  his  hoise  while  hunting,  in  a 
few  months  after.  The  place  where  this  happened 
is  still  known  by  the  name  of  Darrell's  Stile — 
a  spot  to  be  dreaded  by  the  peasant  whom  the 
ihane*  of  evening  have  overtaken  on  his  way.' 

Scott  fnrthi-r  added  a  legend  to  much  tlie  same 
1  uhich  was  current  in  Edinburgh  in  his 

In  this  case,  however,  it  was  a  clcrgy- 
mnu  WHO  was  brought  blindfolded  to  the  house, 
the  object  being  to  have  spiritual  consolation 
•dminiJitered  to  a  lady  newtr  delivered  of  an 
infant.  Having  performed  )ua  part,  he  was 
M«iuU«d,  .iiiniiii..!  to  secrecy  on  pain  of  dcatli, 
■ad  Inirri*  '  in  desocaading  the  stair,  hcarcl 

lie  rciKJrt  .  and  the  tn^edy  is  presumed 

I. -ted   when  ne  learned  next 
Mf;  nf  a  familv  of  condition,  at 


the  head  ' 
nmed  by  : 

of  the  daugliter  uf  tUt 


■\  had  lieen  totally  con- 
ight,  involving  the  death 
jiropiietor,  '  a  yonng  lady 


eminent  for  beauty  and  accomplishments.'  AfUr 
many  years,  feeling  uneasy  about  the  secret,  he 
imparted  it  to  some  of  his  brethren,  and  it  thus 
acquired  a  certain  d^ree  of  publicity.  '  The 
divine,  however,'  says  Scott,  '  had  been  long  dead, 
and  the  story  in  some  degree  forgotten,  when  a  fire 
broke  out  again  on  the  very  same  spot  where  the 
house  of  "  •  •  •  had  formerly  stood,  and  which  was 
now  occupied  by  buildings  of  an  inferior  descrip- 
tion. Whfn  the  flames  were  at  their  height,  the 
tumult,  wliich  usually  attends  such  a  scene,  was 
suddenly  suspended  by  an  unexpected  apparition. 
A  lieautiful  female,  in  a  night-dress  extremely 
ricli,  but  at  least  half  a  century  old,  appeared  in 
tlie  very  midst  of  the  fire,  and  uttered  these  tre- 
mendous words  in  her  vernacular  idiom  ;  "  Ana 
burned,  twice  bnmed,  the  third  time  I  '11  scare  yo 
all ! "'  The  narrator  adds  : '  The  belief  in  this  stoiy 
was  formerly  so  strong,  that,  on  a  fire  breaking  out, 
and  seeming  to  approach  the  fatal  spot,  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  anxiety  testified  lest  the  apparition 
should  make  good  her  denunciation.' 

A  eorreepoodent  of  NoUt  and  Qutries  (April 
10,  1868),  affirms  that  this  story  was  current  in 
Edinburgh  before  the  childhood  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  was  generally  credited,  at  least  'ns 
regards  the  murder  part  of  it.  He  mentions  a 
penon  acquainted  with  Edinburgh  from  1743,  who 
used  to  tell  the  tale,  and  point  out  the  site  of  the 
house.  The  present  writer  knew  a  laiiy  older  than 
Scott,  who  had  heard  the  story  as  a  nursery  one  in 
her  young  davs.  and  she  offered  to  point  out  to 
him  the  site  of  the  burned  house — wluch,  however, 
death  unexpectedly  prevented  her  from  doing. 
Keeping  in  view  Scott's  narration,  wliich  assigns 
the  head  of  the  Canongate  as  the  place,  it  is 
remarkable  that  a  great  fire  did  happen  there 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the 
lofty  buildings  now  on  the  spot  date  from  that 
time. 

It  is  not  calcTiIated  to  support  the  credit  of  the 
Littlecotc  legend,  that  there  is  another  of  the  tome 
kind  localised  in  Edinburgh.  Nor  is  this  all.  A 
similar  tale  is  told  by  Sir  Xathanicl  Wraxall.  in 
which  an  Irish  physician,  named  Ogilvie,  resident 
at  Rome  about  1743,  is  represented  as  taken 
with  eyes  bandaged  to  a  house  in  the  country, 
where  he  was  called  upon  to  blec<l  to  death  a 
young  liwly  who  had  dislionoured  her  family — the 
family  proving  afterwards  to  be  that  of  the  Duke 
(Ic  Bracciano.  This  story  was  communicated  to 
Wraxall  by  the  celebrated  Lady  Hamilton,  and  to 
support  its  credibility  he  relates  another  incident, 
of  the  verity  of  which  he  had  been  assured  at 
Vienna  and  other  German  cities.  About  the  year 
1774,  some  persons  came  to  the  honse  of  the 
Strasburg  executioner,  and  engaged  him  to  accom- 
pany them  on  a  private  professional  excursion 
aeroes  the  frontier,  the  object  being  to  put  to  death 
a  person  of  high  rank.  '"They  particularly  enjoined 
him  to  bring  the  sword  with  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed, in  the  discluuge  of  his  ordinary  functions, 
to  behead  malefactors.  Being  place<l  in  a  carriage 
with  his  condnctons  he  passed  the  bridge  over  the 
river,  to  Kehl,  the  first  town  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Rhine  ;  where  they  acquainted  him  that  he 
bad  a  considerable  journey  to  perform,  the  object 
of  which  must  be  carefully  concealed,  as  the  penon 
intended  to  be  put  to  death  was  an  tndividoal  of 
great  distinction.    Thegr  added  that  be  must  not 
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oppose  their  taking  the  proper  prec-autiouB  to 
prvA-cnt  his  knowing  the  place  to  which  lie  was 
conveywl.  He  ncquiesccd,  and  allowcil  them  to 
hoodwink  liim.  On  the  second  day,  they  arriveii 
at  a  moated  castle,  the  draw-bridge  of  which  being 
lowered,  ther  drove  into  the  court.  After  waiting 
a  considerable  time,  he  wua  then  conducted  into  a 
spacious  hall,  where  stood  a  scaflbld  hung  with 
block  cloth,  and  in  the  centre  was  placed  a  stool  or 
chair.  A  female  shortly  ma<le  licr  appearance, 
habited  in  deep  mourning,  her  face  wholly  con- 
cealed by  a  vciL  She  was  led  by  two  persons, 
who,  when  she  was  seated,  having  first  tied  her 
hands,  next  fastened  her  legs  with  cords.  As  far 
as  he  could  form  any  judgment  from  her  general 
figure,  he  considered  her  to  have  passed  the  period 
of  youtk  Not  a  word  was  uttered  ;  neither  did 
she  titter  any  complaints,  or  attempt  any  resistance. 
When  all  the  preparations  for  herexccution  were  com- 
pleted, oa  a  signal  given  he  luisheathed  the  iastru- 
ment  of  ptmishment ;  and  her  head  being  forcibly 
held  up  bv  the  hair,  he  severed  it  at  a  single  stroke 
from  her  body.  Without  allowing  him  to  remain 
more  than  a  lew  minutes,  he  was  then  handsomely 
rewarded,  conducted  back  to  Ki'lil  by  the  same 
persons  who  had  brought  him  to  the  place,  and 
set  down  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  leading  to 
Strasburg. 

'  I  have  heard  the  question  frequently  agitated, 
during  my  residence  in  Gennaiiy,  and  many 
dilTt'R'nt  opinions  stated,  relative  to  the  lady  thus 
asserted  to  have  been  put  to  death.  The  most 
generally  adopted  belief  rested  on  the  Princess  of 
Tour  and  Tajtis,  Augusta  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Charles  Alexander,  Prince  of  Wirtcmbcrg.  She 
had  been  marrie<l,  at  a  verj*  carlv  period  of  life,  to 
Charles  Anselm,  Prince  of  Tour  and  Taxi.s. 
Whether  it  proceeded  from  mutual  incompatibility 
of  character,  or,  as  was  commonly  pretended,  from 
the  princess's  intractable  and  ferocious  disposition, 
the  moiriage  proved  eminently  unfortunate  in  its 
results.  She  was  accused  of  ha\'ing  repeatedly 
attempted  to  take  away  her  husband's  life,  parti- 
cularly while  they  were  walking  together  near  the 
castle  of  Donau-Stauir,  on  the  high  bank  over- 
han^g  the  Danube,  when  she  endeavoured  to 
precipitate  him  into  the  river.  It  is  certain,  that 
about  the  year  1773  or  1774,  a  final  separation 
took  place  between  them,  at  the  prince's  solici- 
tation. The  reigning  Duke  of  Wirtcmberg,  her 
brother,  to  whose  custody  she  was  consigned, 
caused  her  to  be  closely  immured  in  a  castle  within 
his  own  dominions,  where  she  was  strictly  guarded, 
no  access  being  allowed  to  her.  Of  the  last- 
mentioned  fact,  there  is  little  doubt ;  but  it  may 
be  considered  as  much  more  problematical,  whether 
she  was  the  person  put  to  death  by  the  executioner 
of  Strasburg.  I  dine<l  in  the  autumn  of  the  year 
1778  with  the  Prince  of  Tour  and  Taxis,  at  his 
castle  or  seat  of  Donau-Stauflf,  near  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Danube,  a  few  miles  from  the 
city  of  Ratisbon.  He  was  then  about  forty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  his  wife  was  understood  to 
be  in  confinement.  1  believe  that  her  decease  was 
not  formally  announcal  as  having  taken  place,  till 
many  years  subsequent  to  1778  ;  but  this  circum- 
■tance  by  no  means  militates  against  the  possibility 
of  her  having  sulfercd  by  a  moi-e  Bummary  process, 
if  her  conduct  had  exposed  her  to  merit  it ;  and  if 
il  was  thought  proper  to  inflict  upon  her  capital 
fiofi 


punisliment.  The  private  annals  of  the  great 
nouses  and  sovereigns  of  the  Germanic  empire,  if 
they  were  dividged,  would  furnish  numerous 
instances  of  similar  severity  exerclwd  in  their  own 
families  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.'* 


NOVEMBER  7. 

St  Prosdecimos,  first  bishop  ot  FadoA,  confessor,  2d 
ceatnry.  8t  Werenfrid,  priest  and  confessor.  St  Willi- 
brord,  coofessor,  fint  bisbop  of  Utrecht,  738. 


Som. — William  Stokeley,  antiqn&rian,  16S7,  HoOnaek, 
Lincnlmbin ;  Leopold  Frederick,  Count  Stolberg,  miaeel* 
taneoas  writer,  1750,  Branuttdt,  Hohttin. 

Died. — Cains  Cilnins  Mieconiis,  patron  of  literatare  and 
art,  8  ac. ;  Sir  Martin  Frobisher,  naval  explorer,  1594 
A-D.,  Pli/mouth;  Gaspar  Taglincotzi,  celebrated  sarccon, 
1599,  Bologna;  John  KjTle,  'The  Man  of  Ross,'  1724  ; 
Jean  AndrC'  Delnc,  geologist  and  natural  philosopher,  1S17, 
Windnnr  ;  Karl  Qottliob  Reissiger,  composer  (Weber's 
Last  WalU),  1850,  Dradcn. 

JOHN   KTRLE,    'THE   MAN  OF   ROSS.* 

John  Kvrle,  an  active  and  benevolent  man,  whose 
good  doeils  ought  to  win  the  admiration  of  all, 
irrespective  of  fame  derived  from  other  souives, 
has  become  notable  because  Pope  called  him  Tht 
Man  of  Rom,  and  wrote  a  poem  in  his  prai.se.  Few 
who  visit  the  pleasant  town  of  Ross,  m  Hereford- 
shire, fail  to  inquire  about  John  Kyrle  ;  and  their 
intere-st  in  his  kind  doings  mingles  with  the  delight 
which  that  beautifiU  neighbourhood  always  imparts 
to  strangers.  The  picturesque  church,  with  the 
pew  in  which  the  good  man  sat  for  so  many  years  ; 
the  bust  and  the  monumental  inscription  within 
the  church  ;  the  beautiful  avenue  of  trees,  called 
tlie  Pro'jKCt,  or  the  Man  of  Ross's  IVaUc,  in  the  rear 
of  the  church  ;  the  house  wluch  he  built  for  him- 
self;  his  arm-chair  in  the  club-room  of  the  little 
inn — all  remain  objects  of  interest  to  the  present 
day. 

John  Kyrle  was  a  gentleman  of  limited  means, 
possessing  a  small  estate  in  and  near  Ross,  iu  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  A  friend 
from  another  county  once  called  him  'The  Man  of 
Ross ;'  and  Kyrle  liked  the  name,  because  it 
'  conveyed  a  notion  of  plain,  honest  dealing  and 
unaffected  hospitality.'  He  formed  a  terrace,  or 
pleasant  walk  between  a  field  of  liis  and  the  river 
Wye,  and  planted  it  with  trees.  He  was  always 
ready  to  plan  w.alks  and  improvements  for  his 
friends,  who  wore  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  his 
skill  in  such  matters.  Expensive  undertakings  lie 
could  not  indulge  in,  for  his  income  was  limited  to 
£5<X)  a  year.  "The  town  being  insufficiently  sup- 
plied with  water,  Kyrle  dug  an  oval  basin  of  con- 
siderable extent  ill  Ids  field,  lined  it  with  brick, 
paved  it  with  stone,  and  cinsed  the  water  fnjm 
the  river  to  bt-  forced  into  it  by  an  engine,  and 
convoyed  by  underground  pij>cs  to  foiuitaint  in 
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the  BtreeU.  This  was  the  work  noticed  by  Popu 
in  the  lines : 

•  From  the  dn'  rock,  who  bnde  the  wnt^rs  flow  ? 
Not  to  the  skies,  in  useless  eohimns  tost. 
Or  in  prond  foils  mngnilioently  lost ; 
But  cle.ir  and  artless,  T'ourini;  throuch  the  plain. 
Health  to  the  sick,  and  solace  to  the  nwain. 

Eyrie  next  headed  a  Rubscrintion  for  making  a 
causeway  along  the  low  ground  between  the  town 
and  the  bridge.  It  was  so  well  planned  that  the 
county  authorities  nftcrwanla  ailnpted  and  extended 
it  as  part  of  the  high-road  to  Hereford  and  Mon- 
mouth. The  beautiful  spire  of  the  church  being 
in  an  insecure  state,  K\Tle  devised  a  mode  uf 
strengthening  it,  procnred  .in  assessment  to  par  for 
the  repairs,  contributed  hiniself  beyond  his  sli.ire 
of  the  assessment,  and  supcrintendcii  the  execution 
of  the  work.  Pope  w.is  wrong  in  attributing  to 
him  the  actual  building  of  the  spire  : 

'  Who  taught  that  hoaven-dirccted  spire  to  rise  ; ' 
•nd  even  of  the  church  itself : 

'  Who  builds  a  church  to  God,  and  not  to  fame.' 

To  the  renovated  church  Kyrle  presenteii  a  great 
bell,  which  was  cast  in  his  presence  at  Gloticcster  ; 
he  threw  into  the  crucible  his  own  large  silver 
tankard,  having  first  drunk  his  favourite  toast  of 
'Church  and  King !'  There  was  at  Ross  a  grant, 
renewed  by  successive  lords  of  the  manor,  of 
certain  tolls  on  all  com  brought  to  market ;  the 
grant  was  bestowed  as  a  weekly  donation  of  bread 
to  the  poor.  Kyrle  acted  as  the  almoner  to  the 
lords  of  the  manor,  and  won  golden  opinions  by 
his  manner  of  fulfilling  the  duties  of  that  office  : 

'  Behold  the  market-house,  with  poor  o'eraprcad  ; 
The  Man  of  Ross  di  rides  the  weekly  brBa<L' 

A  multitude  of  other  kindly  actions  endeared  him 
to  liis  townsmen  ;  and  wlien  he  died  (November 
7,  1724),  the  inhabitants  felt  that  they  had  indeed 
lost  a  friend.  It  is  wonderful  what  he  did  with 
his  £000  a  year,  aided  bv  the  liberality  which  ho 
was  the  means  of  developing  in  other  persons. 

Jdanypleasant  anecdotes  are  told  of  the  Man  of 
Ro«s.  When  he  was  planting  the  elm-walk,  it  was 
hw  wont  to  sally  forth  with  a  spade  on  one  shoulder, 
and  a  wooden  bottle  of  liquor  for  a  labourer  and 
himself.  On  one  occasion,  this  labourer,  drinking 
out  of  the  bottle,  did  not  cease  till  he  liad  emptied 
it.  Kyrle  said  to  him :  '  John,  why  did  not  you 
stop  when  I  called  to  you?'  'Why,  sir,'  said  the 
man,  '  ilon't  you  know  that  people  con  never  hear 
when  they  are  drinking  V  The  next  time  Mr  Kyrle 
ap{)lied  himself  to  the  oottle,  the  man  placed  him- 
»«lf  opposite  to  him,  and  opened  his  mouth  as  if 
bawling  aloud,  till  Kyrle  had  finished.  The 
drought  ended,  Kvrle  asked  :  '  Well,  John,  what 
did  you  say?'  'Ah,  you  see,  sir,'  said  the  man, 
'  I  was  right ;  nobody  can  hear  when  he  is  drink- 
ing I '  The  Man  of  Boss  lived  and  died  a  bachelor, 
under  the  housekeeping  c*re  of  a  maiden  cousin — 
Miss  Bubb.  He  disliked  crowds  and  assemblies ; 
but  was  very  fond  of  snug  social  parties,  and  of 
entertaining 'his  friends  on  market-days  and  fair- 
days.  His  dishes  were  plain  and  according  to  the 
•eaaon.  He  liked  a  goose  on  his  table,  liked  to 
carve  it,  and  liked  to  repeat  the  well-worn  old  joke 
about  'cooking  one's  gixice,'  and  so  forth.  Ko.ist- 
bMf  he  always  reacrved  for  ChriatniM-dajr.    Malt 


liquor  and  Herefordshire  eider  were  his  only  licvc- 
rnges.  His  'invitation  dinners'  extmprised  nine, 
eleven,  or  thirteen  persons,  including  Miss  Bubb 
and  himself ;  and  he  did  not  seem  sati.stied  unless 
the  guests  mustered  one  of  these  aggregates.  At 
hb  kitchen-fire  there  was  a  large  block  of  w()o<l,  in 
lieu  of  a  bench,  for  poor  people  to  sit  upon  ;  and  a 
piece  of  boile<i  beef,  with  three  pecks  of  Hour  made 
into  loaves,  ■was  given  to  the  poor  every  Sunday. 
lie  loved  a  long  evening,  enjoved  a  merry  tale,  and 
always  appeared  discomposcff  when  it  was  time  to 
separate.  At  hi.i  death,  at  the  age  of  eightv-four, 
he  hail  neither  debts  nor  monev,  so  closely  did 
hi3  income  and  his  expenditure  always  agree.  He 
lelt  £-10  to  the  Blue  Coat  School  of  Ross,  and  small 
legacies  to  the  old  workmen  who  had  assisted  him 
in  his  numerous  uscfnl  works.  About  a  year  after 
John  Kyrlo's  death,  a  tradesman  of  the  town  came 
to  his  executor,  and  said  privately  to  him:  'Sir, 
I  am  come  to  pay  you  some  money  that  I  owed  to 
the  late  Mr  Kyrle.'  The  executor  declared  that  he 
could  find  no  entry  of  it  in  the  accounts.  '  Well, 
Fir,'  said  the  tradesman,  'that  I  am  aware  of.  Mr 
Kyrle  said  to  me,  when  he  lent  nie  the  money, 
that  he  did  not  think  I  should  be  able  to  repay  it 
in  his  lifetime,  and  that  it  was  likely  you  might 
want  it  before  I  could  make  it  up  ;  and  so,  said 
he,  I  wont  have  any  memorandiun  of  it,  liesides 
what  1  write  and  give  you  with  it ;  and  do  you 
juiy  my  kinsman  when  you  can  ;  and  when  you 
shew  hiiii  tliis  paper,  he  will  see  that  the  money 
is  right,  and  that  he  is  not  to  take  interest.' 

TTBUEN. 

This  celebrated  place  of  execution,  wliich  figures 
so  prominently  in  the  records  of  crime,  is  said  to 
have  been  first  established  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV., 
previous  to  which  '  The  Elms '  at  Smithfield  seems 
to  have  been  the  favourite  locality  for  the  punish- 
ment of  malefactors.  The  name  is  derived  from  a 
brook  called  Tybuni,  which  flowc<l  down  from 
Uampstead  into  the  Thames,  sui)plying  in  its 
way  a  largo  pond  in  the  Green  Park,  and  also 
the  celebrated  Rosamond's  Pond  in  St  James's 
Park.  Oifonl  Street  was,  at  an  earlier  pcrio<l, 
knon'n  us  Tybum  Road,  and  the  now  aristocratic 
locality  of  Park  Lane,  bore  formerly  the  name  of 
Tyhnm  Lane,  whilst  an  iron  tablet  attached  to  the 
railings  of  Hyde  Park,  opposite  the  entrance  of  the 
Edgeware  Rood,  informs  the  passer-by  that  her« 
stood  Tybum  turnpike-gate,  so  well  known  in  old 
times  08  a  landmark  by  travellers  to  and  from 
London. 

The  gallows  at  Tybum  was  of  a  triangular  form, 
resting  on  three  supports,  and  hence  is  often  spoken 
of  as  •  fybum's  triple  tree.'  It  appears  to  have  been 
a  permanent  erection,  and  there  also  stood  near  it 
wooden  galleries  for  the  accommodation  of  parties 
who  cjimo  to  witness  the  infliction  of  the  last 
penalty  of  the  law,  such  exhibitions,  it  is  needleaa 
to  state,  being  generally  regarded  by  our  ancestor* 
as  interesting  and  instructive  spectacles.  Consider- 
able disputation  has  prevailed  as  to  the  real  site  of 
the  gallows,  but  it  now  appears  to  be  pretty 
satisfactorily  asccrtaine<l  that  it  stood  at  the  east 
end  of  Coniiaught  Place,  where  the  latter  joins  the 
EMgn'are  Road,  and  nearly  opposite  the  entrance  to 
Upi>cr  Sevniour  Street.  A  lane  led  from  the 
Uxoridge  Road  to  the  place  of  execution,  in  th« 
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ti/ iiiity  'it  niiii.U,  whiM  iv.nvuiiiiH  tli<i  Kr'>iiii/I 
t'li  )/<iil<li>i|/i',  iiniiii'i'iiin  II  muiii*  w.ii:  <lix'y.y<-t>"l 
lit  Mi<- 1  >)((ii(i«U  wli'>  hivt  >><'<'ii  tiiiri>vl  l.li<:r<!  iilt^-r 
iiii'U'Hi'iiini  1(«'(»  •Miti'ii"'. 

Ai«i'>ii|<  i/<(iiniltulil<i  iiiilivii(iinU  wli'i  *iiilf<-r<'<l 
iIi.mII)  hI.  'lyliiiMi,  Mri'i"  III"  ll»ly  Mui'l  of  K<'iil,  id 
llMiiy  Vlll'x  )' iKi)  i  Mi>i 'I'liiiKT,  ii'iliiHotiit  iw  n 
|»i|niiiiiii,  mill  II  li'driilitil  iia  IIh'  iiiviiritirnn  of  yi-llnw 
Mlillillj  .liiliri  l''i'll.iill,  till)  linniiiMlii  of  llin  l)iili<«  of 
IImiIi|ii|<Iimiii  ;  Ilin  iMriuwiU'il  liiii(fliir  Jnck  Hlii;|i|iiilil, 
mill  Mil-  llili'f  Inlii'i' ■I'liiiilliiiii  Willi;  Mm  ItruwiiriKKi 
|i-lii|i'ii'i|   ihiiVmIiIiiI   liy  lii'l'  imukI   linii(fi<  nf  np|i|'i>li' 

III I  iiitil  tli'i  ■•li>i(iinl.  mill  I'liiirlly  llr  DihIiI,  wliniii 

|ii>i  illiliilir  ■•liiluiriii'Miiinliln  l.lii<  I'kniiII.  of  ll  lil'n  iif 
i><liiivii|iiiiii'ii  mill  liiiiiiniiillly     liiii'iinil  IiiIji  n'iiiio. 

'I'llli  lll«l   IIMlll'llll'llll  ■■•■■■■lll.iul  IlKIK  Wiiit  Jiilltl  AllnLill, 

nil  I  III  Nii«»iiilii'i  I  Villi,  I'nr  riililii'iy  wllli  vliili>lii'i<. 
Al  Hull  |H'iii»l  lli»  |tliii'ii  of  i>«i<riiiiiiii  I'nr  crliiilimtN 
i'iiiivIi'IimI  In  lliKi'iiiiiily  iirMlililli>i>i<\,  \vni)liiiiii>ri>i'ii<il 
hiilii  'I'vlillitl  III  N»«|tilli<i  wIlKlii,  nil  lllii  Dili  nl' 
|Iim'ii|I||hi|    Inllnwhlil  llli>  ililli>   jllnl.  Illi<lll.|iiunil,  llin 

lliul  i'ii|illiil  pi>iili>ni>(>,  iHiili't'  IliK  iiKW  Mi'mtiui'iiii'iilN, 
\\i\i  I'liiilml  liilii  i>lti>i'l,  \Vi>  iliv  iiirnniliil  lliill  Niilll* 
n)i|iii<i|||iiin^ii>)  iim<li>  liy  |ii>riiiiii'i  ii<itiiliiiK  uiimiul  thn 

t'lil  IIiiIIkY  In  lltin  lll>illlilnlitlli<lll   nl'  lIlK  nlil  liM'ttUt^Y 

III  'IMmiiii.  lull  lliK  tiiiiiwi't'  loliiiiii'il  liv  tlio  niillinn- 

lli'ii  )ii  llli'il'  |>i<IIMnii  Wiia,  Ihill  '  lIlK  (iliUl  llilil  |i(<i<ll 

MtOI  i>iiii>lili>ii>il  I  mill  wniiltl  l>i<  |>i>i'iu>vi>it>il  in.'  Our 
ivilili'lo  ilii  lt«l  lvi)llhvln  lii>  llilniilioilllml  iho  |>lili<« 
OliM  i)|i|i<<llll<>it   U  kIiII   IIio  noKltii  nl   |mUli<>  «<\iH<U- 

llniin,  iinw  lt<«|<|til\  nl  n\\\A\  lotN  l'ivi)ui>\il  itivunvuoo 
iliiiii  li>imi-tl> 

rii.ii>  i-mt>>irt  il.vniniMvIs,  oiiltoil  J'.'-iir''*  ViA:!f, 
x\<'i>>  <i>ililli'.'i(oi  tni<l>>ii\><l  titiili-i'  rtit  I).  I  l^ilvisl  \n 
\\w  \v\;\\\  >»l  \\  lUi.im  lU  ,  <M>  ll«i<  )»»wv\il.>i!<  >\h»> 
\\At\  ««,-.-.>.>,l.><l  »«  nl'l.itniiv:  llo*  ort\Mt,»\  o.M»i»'liim»\t" 
It  <>Mii»\<{0      rito  o)>|ivt  it|  «hi>  >'».«<') moiil  «iw  (<> 

Mxnitl  tlO  <»<<\\  hi<l:lU  \U  0\<>  lMIIV<;ll\)i  A  Oll<-ll<iol<!>  lO 
ll\,>  \>.Oi.'nl   <\(   •s\(.l>  rt  .5.».-«H\.'H»   W*»  (•\>-W\>(.Nl  *'.»V".W 

rt'il  <«.m<v>>  «M  )\«M»^  MM  «.»'.\»  »\rt\>v»  \«>|J>\«  jV.O 

i.-M\i.<-«.>  »1><','>  K>  owsw'.^sx  w.ih  <!»»>  .'ii-vV  M  \\w 
v.M.  >'.^<  i*>o  <N'«5'.i,\  .«\  \v\\!«.-v,i  .^^  i«  i»v..»  «.»  v.;,>.',>v' 
Vii.-'i- 1  .  V.  i«  \»s  \v  i!W.iv;,>v»V..\  A«.'.  ».v.;  'iV.-  ,-,V.< ■. 

<\,"-,l,\^i  ••'■,»  O,    \v,v\s;\\  V/..'   .■«.  (    V\   \«V.;.  >.   •.>.;■> 

>»>MV    <"lV>'.-.>'~.iM     \«  ■»»     W.S»«"..V.     v.".     iS'.N     •■.•.!     *V, 
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<lrink  wh<!n  (C'in;;  tfi  «zr:cution,  an  great  indecencies 
tinil  >j<)<;n  fr':<jii<;utly  committo'l  in  these  cases, 
tlirifiijjFi  tFi'i  cmnifials  tjecomin;;  intoxicated. 

<>ui:  of  th«  nioiit  viuoroiM  drawings  by  Hogarth 
f(iri;i»!htN  th';  execution  of  the  Irlle  Apprentice  at 
'I  yliiirii  —II  fittiuff  termination  to  hia  disrepatable 
i:iiri-A:r,  \Ut(i:mnfi  Ui  this  print,  and  the  remarkable 
ciiiiiiyii  whidi  huM  titkcu  iikcc  in  a  locality  formerly 
/i-4Hoi!iW(l  only  with  the  most  repuLnve  ideas^ 
Mr  Tlinnknray  makes  the  following  observation  in 
his  liTipliA  HwiurriiU:  'How  the  times  have 
r.liniiKiutl  ....  On  the  spot  where  Tom  Idle  (for 
whniii  I  liiivn  nn  uuufTcctcd  pity)  mode  his  exit  from 
lliiM  wii;k(!(l  world,  niid  where  you  see  the  hangman 
Hiiinkinu  liiH  t)l]H!  lis  ho  reclines  on  the  gibbet,  and 
vii-WM  tliu  liillH  of  ITarrow  or  Hompstcad  oeyond— a 
NtiliMiiliil  nuirlilu  arch,  a  vast  and  modem  city — 
filiMin,  itiry,  jiiiititcd  drab,  populous  with  nursery- 
iiiiiidN  mill  uhlldnMi,  tho  abodes  of  wealth  and 
I'.iiiiirnrt,  tlio  ('l(>|{iu>t,  tlio  prosperous,  tho  polite 
Tylxirnia  rixcR,  tliu  most  roHpoctuble  district  in  the 
lii'iliilulilc  ^!}^t\w  I ' 
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Tho  Four  Cri>«n«>l  Brothon,  ma^tyI^  304.  St  Willehad, 
«S)nfi*!.«>ir,  biahi^p  «(  Rivmon,  ami  .ipostU*  of  Saxony, 
rii.l  t>(  .<lli  Mintury.  St  OodfiVT,  bishop  cf  Amifna^  coa- 
fo».wr.  in,<. 

IWn.-  1vl«.ttvt  r.WivV.  oi'iontiil  vhohr.  1S04.  Qr/trd: 
t\i|<(.iin  J.<hn  H\r\»n,  ivlol>ra(<\l  tt.tri^ior,  17i3,  •Vr»- 
»(..i.J  .«.VVj. 

;>i>,i,— IVjv  lV>nif»,v  It.,  ."iS'i:  Lonis  Vm..  kit;  of 
V''i«n.>\  liiiv  .V.vi»;:vwi<T ;  Puss  $.vtak,  thMt^.-t^ui  «:1 
».-V..'..»r.  ISi^S.  i\v.\:i«<;  Oiu\i:n.V.  Ximfsfs,  ccTirz.T  cf 
Si«;n  .iuiin);  Tai«,>ri;T  of  Oh.«it*  V..  1.'" :  .^.-is  34:::cs. 
tT««1  Kr.iC\:«J>  (vvl  «n,l  pr,i«»  *r;i*r,  1S74.  Lo9d:m ; 
\in.i»v>t  K.'.'jka.l,  ivv.V.;:i5.xa!n,  irB;i'..->i:=M  »J  Fuis.  IT^S; 
TlhM»»«  lV»;.-i.  »-.\\i.*r..«i»Ticr.  ISiN  (rj^nuoi;  tjsoese 
I'Vvt.wV.  .:Ma  of  K<jr,  n«^aaui.\i=.  2n'-5,  £!y. 

T>.,'  ".,':t;V,<>  >V'.:.>.  Siv.-.Vi:;;::  ":r:ari:  suit- 
w.v.v.i-.;  »*  w".".  -"i*  :v.cr.  v.-.:^--  ii?.'.n:::!fi.-i — !i;ii4  f.Jr 
•.>...-.  *rf •.■.;•.-.«»  *.v.-.5f  :.ir  5.":!;-.r  .-r.ais.  isi  «;.:a4  f.e 
•.:,.-,T  v.'..!s;V.r:;;".5os.  At.^.'.'-jc  ;i:i  ::■.:::;":>:•  ^myLn^azx- 

r.-..v.-..  r,  Tit.r.:f  ><<:r;j:  Vi^.'.-  ?r. .'.•.; i.t.  Hs2  ii.Li;L; 
»s>  *r.  ,'.T5;s;  .v.  :..-,\^.'t*:j  xil-.z.:  .  ':■;:  z^:-'^-.:  l 
v.-.T.iiv,  .•.;  *;;;V:"..T  v:r;.';!-?>lt.T>i.s;  ;— ^i.  iT....:  fT-w;- 
v,-^  ,■.:  .". ;v.-vxv. ;.-,-.r.  Kj>:j.~.- Siii-i  th.:!?!  :.r.iT-.iie  '.z. 
•..■-.:  '...r,i,.  -....iv.\  f.:j,\  c."i!f:rtl  "..:;-7sr .:.>-.  i^-:  :K::i.iL': 
'■■■:  ».v..T,-.':..;>h!».'.  jT.r".  >-<!  v-jl'  -■.t  7':.^;..ar  i^ 
:.-fi\  ";•;.;   K.":."r»-i.~.iJ   i>.\!.i-.i:.-.'.   •. :■:    ■.-;:v>  iiua.  j.; 
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liiftiiy  liberal  institutions  and  usages  which  were 
denied  to  France  under  the  old  Bourbon  rlgiine. 

At  length  the  outburst  come — the  French  strucgle 
for  liberty  in  1789 — so  soon  to  degenerate  into 
ruthless  anarchy.  The  Rolands  accepted  the  new 
onlcr  of  things  with  great  a\idity.  M.  Roland  w;is 
elected  representative  of  Lyon  to  the  National 
Assembly  ;  and  ho  and  his  wife  soon  formed  at 
Paris  an  intimacy  with  SUnibeau  and  other  leading 
spirits,  at  a  time  when  the  Revolution  was  still  in 
ita  best  days.  There  was  a  party  among  the 
Revolutionists,  called  the  Gironaitlt,  less  violent 
and  sanguinary  than  tlio  Jacobins;  and  to  tliis 
moderate  party  the  Rolands  attached  themselves. 
When  a  Girondist  rainiJitTy  was  formed,  Roland 
became  Muiistcr  of  the  Interior,  or  what  we  should 
call  Home  Secretary.  Ho  appeared  at  the  court  of 
the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  in  a  roimd  hat,  and 
witli  ftiings  instead  of  buckles  in  his  shoes — a 
departure  from  courUcostumc  wliich  was  inter])reted 
by  many  as  symbolic  of  the  fall  of  the  monarchy  ; 
while  hi.s  plain  uncompromising  language  gave 
further  offence  to  the  court.  Madame  Roland 
assisted  her  husband  in  drawing  up  his  official 
papers ;  and  to  her  pen  is  attributed  the  famous 
warning-letter  to  the  king,  jiublisheii  In  May  1792. 
It  occasioned  the  dismissal  of  SL  Roland  from  the 
ministry,  but  the  dreadful  doings  on  the  10th  of 
August  terrified  the  court,  and  Roland  was  again 
tvcolled  to  office.  By  this  time,  however,  the 
Revolution  had  passed  info  its  liideous  phase  ;  the 
popidacc  liad  tasted  blood,  and,  urged  on  by  the 
Jucobius,  liod  entered  upon  a  comse  distasteful  to 
the  RolaJods  and  the  Qirondists  generally.  When 
the  moiisacTes  of  the  2d  of  September  took  place, 
Roland  boldlv  denounced  them  in  the  National 
Convention  ;  "hut  Robespierre,  ilarat,  Danton,  and 
the  other  Jacobins,  were  now  becoming  too  power- 
ful for  him.  Especially  bitter  was  the  wrath  of 
these  men  towams  Madame  Roland,  whose  bold- 
ness, sagacity,  and  sarcasm  hod  often  thwarted 
them.  Tlie  lives  of  herself  and  her  husband  were 
not  considered  safe  ;  and  arrangements  were  mode 
for  them  to  sleep  away  fi-om  their  regular  home, 
the  Hotel  of  the  Interior,  without  making  the 
change  publicly  known.  But  this  deception  was 
little  suited  to  the  high  .spirit  of  Modiune  Roland. 
She  said  on  one  occasion :  '  I  am  ashamed  of  the 
port  1  am  made  to  play.  1  will  neither  disguise 
myself  nor  leave  the  house.  If  they  wish  to 
assassinate  me,  it  shall  bo  in  my  own  house.' 

The  crisis  came.  On  the  Slat  of  May  1793, 
nearly  forty  thousand  of  the  rabble  were  marched 
against  the  National  Convention  by  the  Jacobins, 
03  the  most  pIVectual  means  of  putting  down  the 
Girondistt  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
iUdame  Rolan(l  was  cost  into  prison — her  liusbaud 
being  at  the  time  away  from  Paris,  for  his  own 
sofctr.  She  never  again  obtained  her  liberty,  or 
saw  ner  husUind.  Ilf-r  demeanour  was  firm  and 
ndmirablc ;  while  ardently  advocating  what  she 
deemed  reasonable  individual  and  national  free- 
dom, she  never  hesitated  to  denounce  the  men 
wlio,  by  their  sanguinary  deeds,  were  sending  a 
thrill  of  horror  through  Europe  ;  but  In  her  more 
•iliiil  hours  she  grievc<l  for  her  husban<l  and 
daughter,  and  for  the  many  friends  who  were 
UUng  under  the  guillotine.  All  hor  jailers  she 
converted  into  friends  by  her  fiiscinating  manner 
aad  general  amiability  ;  but  they  could  do  nothing 


to  avert  her  fate.  She  devoted  all  her  leisure  houn 
In  prison  to  the  composition  of  her  Mimoira;  in 
which  she  delineated,  with  much  sprightUness  and 
grace,  the  events  of  her  happy  youlli,  and  with 
great  judgment  and  mournful  pathos,  the  fearful 
turmod  of  her  later  years.  At  one  time,  during 
her  three  months'  Imprisonment,  she  almost  deter- 
mined to  take  poison,  like  mtuiy  miserable  creatures 
around  her  ;  but  her  better  nature  came  to  her  aid, 
and  she  resolved  to  meet  her  fate  bravely.  It  was 
a  horrible  time.  On  the  16th  of  October,  the 
lufortunate  Marie  Antoinette  was  guillotined. 
Later  In  the  same  mouth,  twenty  of  toe  leading 
Girondi-'ts— all  personal  friends  of  the  Rolands — 
sliared  the  same  fiite.  And  then  came  the  turn  of 
Madame  Roland.  After  being  successively  impri- 
soned in  the  Abbayc,  S^nte  P^lagle,  and  the  Oon- 
cier"erle,  she  was  brought  to  trial  as  an  accomplice 
of  tlie  Girondists.  A  few  days  previous  to  this, 
Chauvieu,  Madame  Roland's  advocate,  visited  her 
in  prison,  to  confer  respecting  her  defence.  Inter- 
rupting him  In  his  observations,  she  took  a  ring 
off  her  finger,  and  sold  :  '  Do  not  come  to-morrow 
to  the  Tribunal ;  you  would  endanger  yourself 
without  saving  me.  Accept  this  ring  as  a  simple 
token  of  my  gratitude.  'Tivmorrow.  I  shall  cease 
to  exist.'  At  the  trial,  she  appearea  dressed  care- 
fully In  white,  with  her  beautiful  block  hair  des- 
cending to  her  waist.    Unmoved  by  the  Insults  to 


MADAME   nOLA.VD. 

which  she  was  subjected  by  her  brutal  judges,  she 
maintained  unruffled  a  dignity  of  dcmoano\ir  which 
inigbt  have  suited  a  Roman  matron  of  old  ;  but 
her  death  was  a  predetermined  matter,  and  she  was 
remotBelessly  condemnetL  On  the  fatal  day,  and 
at  the  same  nour  and  place  with  hctsolf,  a  man  was 
to  bo  guillotined.  To  die  first  on  such  an  occasion 
had  become  a  sort  of  privilege  among  the  wretched 
victims,  OS  a  means  of  avoiding  tlie  agony  of  seeing 
others  die.  Madame  Roknd  waived  this  privilege 
in  favour  of  her  less  courageous  companion.  The 
executioner  hod  orders  to  guillotine  her  before 
t  ho  man  ;  but  she  entreated  nim  not  to  shew  the 
impoliteness  of  refusing  a  woman's  last  request 
As  she  possed  to  the  scaffold,  she  giucd  on  a 
gigiuitlo  statue  of  Liberty  erected  near  it,  and 
osolaimed :    '  0  Liberty  1   how  many  crimes  are 
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committod  in  thy  name!'  The  ™iIlotine  then 
took  the  life  of  one  who  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
remarkable  woman  of  the  French  Revolution. 

The  faf«  of  M.  Rolaml  was  scarcely  le*s  roman- 
tically tragical.  He  had  lain  concealed  for  some 
time  in  Rouen,  but  on  hearing  of  hi«  wife's  death, 
he  set  out  on  the  ro3<i  to  Paris,  and  walked  as  far 
asBaudouin.  Here  he  quitted  the  highway,  entenxl 
an  avenue  leading;  to  a  private  maasion,  and  .sitting; 
down  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  passed  a  cane-8wor<l 
throujth  liis  boiiy.  A  paper  was  found  Ixjside  him 
with  the  following  inscription  :  'Whoever  you  are 
who  find  me  lying  here,  respect  my  remains  ;  they 
are  those  of  a  man  who  devoted  his  whole  life 
to  being  uspful,  and  who  died  aa  he  hod  lived, 
Tiituous  and  honest.' 

BEWICK,    THE    KXORAVER. 

Thomas  Bewick  owes  his  celebrity  to  hia  know- 
ledge of  animals,  aud  the  a<lmirable  uuuuicr  in 
which  he  applied  this  knowledge  to  the  production 
of  illustrated  works  on  natural  historj-.  Bom  at 
Chcrrybum,  in  Northumljerlnn<l,  in  1753,  he  has 
left  us  in  his  autobiograpliy  an  interesting  aci'ount 
of  his  introduction  to  the  world  of  art.  Kxliibitiug 
some  indications  of  taste  in  this  dirtiction,  he  was, 
in  1767,  apprenticed  to  Mr  Ralph  Beilby,  of  New- 
ca»tle-on-Tyne,  an  engraver  of  door-plntes  and 
clock-faces,  and  oocosionally  of  coppcr-jilatei  for 
illustrating  l)ooks.  '  For  some  time  after  1  entered 
the  bvisinc'ss,'  he  says,  '  I  was  employed  in  cojiying 
Copeland's  Ornaments  ;  and  this  was  the  only  kin<l 
of  drawing  upon  which  I  ever  had  a  lesson  given 
me  from  any  one.  I  was  never  a  pupil  to  any 
drawing-master,  and  had  not  even  a  lesson  from 
"William  Beilby,  or  his  brother  Thomas,  who,  along 
■with  their  other  profciaion,  were  also  drawing- 
masters.  In  the  later  years  of  my  apprenticeship, 
my  master  kept  me  so  fully  emiiluvfil  that  I  never 
had  any  opportunity  for  such  a  purpose,  at  which 
I  felt  mticn  grieved  and  disappointed.  The  first 
jobs  I  was  put  to  do  was  blocking  out  the  wiwd 
about  the  Imes  on  the  diagrams  (w-nicli  my  master 
finished)  for  the  Lfubj's  LHary,  on  which  he  was 
employed  by  Charles  (aftenvanls  the  celebrated 
Dr)  Hutton  ;  and  etching  swoni-blades  for  William 
and  Nicholas  Oley,  sword  manufacturers,  &c.,  nt 
Shotley  Bridge.  It  was  not  long  till  the  diagrams 
were  wholly  put  into  my  hands  to  finish.  After 
theje,  I  was  kept  closely  employed  upon  a  variedly 
of  other  jobs  ;  for  such  was  the  industry  of  my 
master  tliat  he  refused  notliing,  coarse  or  fine.  He 
undertook  everything,  which  ho  did  in  the  best  way 
he  could.  He  lilted  up  and  tejnj)ered  his  owni  tools, 
and  adapted  them  to  every  T)urpo9c  ;  and  taught 
me  to  do  the  .simc.  This  readiness  brought  him  in 
an  overflow  of  work  ;  and  the  workplace  was  fillc<l 
with  the  coarsest  kinds  of  steel  stamps,  pipe  moulds, 
bottle  moulds,  brass-clock  faces,  door-plate.s,  coflin- 
plates,  bookbinders'  letters  and  stamps,  steel,  silver, 
and  gold  seals,  mourning-rings,  &c.  He  also  under- 
took the  engraving  of  arms,  crests,  and  cyphers  on 
eilv(!r,and  every  kin<l  of  job  from  the  silversmiths  ; 
also  engraving  bills  of  exchange,  bank  -  notes, 
invoice*,  account-heoils,  and  cards.  These  last 
he  executed  as  well  as  did  most  of  the  engravers 
of  the  time  ;  but  what  he  excelled  in  was  orna- 
mental silver  engraving.'  Tliis,  of  course,  was  n 
BtranL;e  way  of  introduction  to  the  higher  deport- 
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ment«  of  art ;  but  it  was  not  a  bad  one  for  rach 
a  person  as  Bewick,  who  had  the  germs  of  a  true 
artist  within  him.  '  While  we  were  going  on  in 
this  way,'  his  narrative  proceeds,  '  we  were  occar 
sionally  applied  to  by  printers  to  execute  wood- 
cuts for  them.  In  this  branch  my  master  was  very 
defective.  What  he  did  was  wretched.  He  did 
not  like  such  jobs.  On  this  account  they  were 
given  to  me  ;  and  the  opportunity  this  afforded  of 
lirawing  the  desiOTs  on  the  wood  was  highly  grati- 
fying to  rac.  It  h.ippencd  that  one  of  these,  a  cut 
of  the  "  George  and  Dragon  "  for  a  bar-bill,  attracted 
so  much  notice,  and  had  so  many  pmises  bestowed 
upon  it,  that  this  kind  of  work  greatly  increased. 
Orders  were  received  for  cuts  for  children's  books  ; 
chiefly  for  Thomas  Saint,  printer,  Newcastle,  and 
successor  of  John  White,  who  had  rendered  him- 
self famous  for  his  numerous  publications  of  his- 
tories and  old  ball.ids.  .  .  .  My  time  now  became 
greatly  taken  up  with  designing  and  cutting  a  set 
of  wood-blocks  for  the  Story  TtlUr,  Ony'i  Fabla, 
and  SeUct  Fables  ;  together  with  cutj  of  a  similar 
kind  for  printers.  Some  of  the  Fable  cuts  were 
thought  so  Well  of  by  my  master,  that  he,  in  my 
name,  sent  impressions  of  a  few  of  them  to  be  laid 
befort;  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts  ; 
and  I  obtained  a  premium.  This  I  received  shortly 
after  I  was  out  of  my  apprenticeship,  and  it  waa 
left  to  my  choice,  whether  I  would  have  it  in  a 
gold  medal  or  money  (seven  guineas).  I  preferred 
the  liitter ;  and  I  never  in  my  life  felt  greater 
pleasure  than  in  presenting  it  to  my  mother.'  • 

Once  favourefl  with  the  goofl  opportimity  thus 
afforded  to  him,  Bewick  did  not  fail  to  make  use 
of  it.  Authors  and  publishers  found  him  to  lio 
useful  in  wood  engniving  generally,  and  he  earned 
a  living  at  this  while  preparing  for  higher  labours 
in  art.  In  1773,  he  engraved  cuts  for  Dr  Hntton's 
MaOitmatict,  and  for  Dr  Horsley's  edition  of  Sir 
Isaac  Neivton's  works.  Coming  to  London  in 
1776,  he  executed  work  for  various  persons  ;  but 
he  did  not  like  the  place  nor  the  people.  '  Wherever 
I  went,'  he  says  in  the  work  afready  quoted,  '  the 
ignorant  part  of  the  Cockneys  called  me  "  Scotch- 
man." At  this  I  was  not  offended  ;  but  when  they 
added  other  impudent  remarks,  I  could  not  endure 
Ihera  ;  and  this  often  led  me  into  quarrels  of  a 
kind  I  wished  to  avoid,  and  had  not  been  used  to 
engage  in.  It  is  not  worth  while  noticing  these 
quarrels,  but  oidy  us  they  served  to  help  out  my 
tlislike  to  London.' 

Having  returned  to  the  north,  Bewick  applied 
himself  to  his  favourite  pursuit  of  designing  and 
engraving  wood<ut8  in  natural  history,  and  eking 
out  his  income  meanwhile  by  what  may  bo  termed 
commercial  engraving,  ^nojpt  FabUs,  History  of 
QiiadrupcJt,  Hittory  of  Birds,  Hutchinson's  History 
of  Dnrhnm,  Pamell's  Hermit,  Goldsmith's  Deserted 
Villa'ie,  LitlduU's  Tour  in  Lapland — all  eng.iged  his 
attention  by  turn,  whilst  at  the  s<ime  time  ho 
employed  himself  in  a  totally  different  department 
of  the  engraver's  art — that  of  executing  copper- 
plates for  bank-notes. 

It  may  be  worth  mentioning  here,  that  cott-igea, 
in  Bewick's  early  days,  seem  to  have  been  adorned 
with  large  wood-cuts,  as  they  are  now  with 
cheap  coloured  lithographs.  'I  cannot  help 
lamenting,'  he  observes, '  that,  in  aU  the  vicissitudes 
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wliiuli  the  art  of  wood  engraving  hus  undergone, 
Home  species  of  it  is  lost  and  done  away.  I  mean 
the  large  blocks  with  the  prints  from  them,  so 
common  to  be  seen  when  1  was  a  boy,  in  every 
cottage  and  fiannhousc  throughout  the  country. 
These  blocks,  I  suppose,  from  their  appearance, 
must  have  been  cut  on  the  plonk  way  on  bcccli,  or 
some  other  kind  of  close-grained  wood  ;  and  from 
the  immense  number  of  impressions  from  them, 
BO  cheaply  and  extensively  spread  over  the  whole 
counlrj',  must  have  given  employment  to  a  great 
number  of  artists  in  this  inferior  department  of 
wood-cutting  ;  and  mu?t  also  have  formed  to  tliem 
an  important  article  of  traffic.  These  prints,  which 
were  sold  at  a  very  low  price,  were  commonly 
illustrative  of  some  memorable  exploits ;  or  were, 
perhaps,  the  portraits  of  eminent  men  who  had 
dislinguished  themselves  in  the  service  of  their 
country,  or  in  their  patriotic  exertions  to  serve 
nmnkind.' 

Bewick  has  acquired  a  deserved  reputation  as 
well  for  the  lifelike  correctness  of  his  drawing,  as 
the  allegorical  and  imaginative  charm  with  which 
he  has  invested  all  his  productions.  His  sense  of 
humour  was  also  remarkably  strong,  and  manifests 
itself  very  prominently  in  the  ^nguelles  and  tail- 
pieces with  which  his  llisUmj  of  Qiuidniptdt  is 
cmlMsUishcd,  though  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  ho 
has  not  mifrequently  allowed  tliis  propensity  to 
conduct  him  beyond  the  limits  of  decorum.  The 
amiability  and  domesticity  of  his  temper  is  very 
pleasingly  shewn  in  a  letter,  addressed  to  a  friend 
in  1825,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract:  'I 
might  fiU  you  a  sheet  in  dwelling  on  the  merits 
of  my  young  folks,  without  l>eing  a  bit  afraid  of 
any  remarks  that  might  be  made  upon  me,  such 
as,"  Look  at  the  old  fool,  he  thinks  there  is  nobody 
has  tic  baimi  ai  he  luu  /"  In  short,  my  son  and 
three  daughters  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
make  their  parents  happy.' 

A  visitor  to  the  South  Kensington  Musetun  will 
find  a  series  of  Bewick's  designs,  illustrative  of  the 
progress  of  wood  engraving.  This  reviver  of  the 
art  in  modem  times,  died  in  1828,  at  the  age  of 
■eventy-six. 
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Tlie  Dedicstion  of  the  Chnrch  of  Oar  Savioor,  or  St 
Join  Latvran.  St  Muthurin,  priest  and  confessor,  Sd 
eeutarj.  St  Theodonu,  sarniuned  Tyro,  msrtyr,  SOS. 
8t  Benipiiis  or  Bincn,  bishop,  468.  8t  Vaooo  or  Vitooini, 
biahop  of  Verdao,  confessor,  about  525. 

Jiom. — Mark  Akeiuide,  poet  {Ple<uur(4  nf  Jinaijina- 
(urn),  1721,  yctccatlU-on-Tyne;  William  Sothcby,  poetical 
tnniiUtor,  1757,  London. 

/>iV(l— Wiili&ni  Camdco,  cclcbnted  scholar,  and  author 
of  Bnlannia,  1C28,  ChitrlhurM ;  Archbisliop  Qilbert 
Sheldon,  fonuder  of  tho  Sheldon  Theatre,  Oxford,  1677, 
Crtjydon;  Fsnl  Svandby,  founder  of  Engliiih  school  of 
water-colour  paintinK,  1S09  ;  Marshal  Count  d*  Bonr- 
mont,  distinguished  French  oommandcr,  1846. 

Shorn  of  its  antique  pageantry,  and  bereft  of  ita 
ancient  significance,  tne  procession  that  passes 
through  London  to  Wi-stminster  evcrj"  Dili  of 
November,  when  the  mayor  of  Loudou  ii  '  sworn 


into'  office,  becomes  in  the  eyes  of  many  simply 
ludicrous.  It  is  so,  if  we  do  not  cast  a  retrospective 
glance  at  the  ohlen  glories  of  the  mayoralty,  the 
original  importance  of  tlie  mayor,  and  the  utility 
of  the  cine  companies,  when  the  law  of  trading 
was  little  understood  and  ill  defined.  These  com- 
panies guarded  and  enforced  the  best  interests  of 
the  traders  who  composed  their  fraternities.  Tho 
Guildhall  was  their  grand  rendezvous.  The  mayor 
was  king  of  the  city,  and  poets  of  no  mean  fame 
celebrated  his  election,  and  invented  pageantry  for 
exhibition  in  the  streets  and  halls,  rivalling  the 
court  masques  in  costlv  splendour.  Of  all  this 
nothing  remains  but  a  ^ew  men  in  armour,  and  a 
few  banners  of  the  civic  companies,  to  appeal  for 
respect  iji  an  age  of  utilitaiianism,  .ilwady  too 
much  inclined  to  sneer  at  'old  institutions'  and 
'  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors.'  Yet  such  displays 
arc  not  without  their  use  in  a  national  as  well  as 
historical  point  of  view.  The  history  of  trade  is 
the  true  history  of  civilisation. 

In  the  great  struggle  that  overthrew  feudalism, 
the  most  important  combatants  were  the  men 
whose  lives  and  fortunes  were  endangered  in  tho 
course  of  the  difficult  conduct  of  trade  between  the 
great  continental  cities.  The  poor  nobility,  and 
their  proud  and  impoverished  descendants,  fre- 
quently lived  only  by  rapacioiis  tolls,  exacted  from 
merchantmen  passing  through  their  territorj',  or 
by  their  castles.  Sometimes  these  traders  and 
their  merchandise  were  seized  and  dctjiined  till  a 
large  ninsom  was  extorted  ;  sometimes  they  were 
robbed  and  murdered  outright.  In  navigatmg  the 
Rhine  and  the  Danube,  the  boats  were  continually 
obliged  to  pay  toll  in  passing  the  castles,  then 
literally  dens  of  thieves  ;  and  '  the  robber  knights' 
of  Germany  were  the  terror  of  all  travellers  by 
land.  The  law  was  then  powerless  to  punish  these 
nobles,  for  they  held  sovereign  power  in  their 
petty  territories,  and  kings  and  emperors  cared 
little  to  miarrel  with  them  in  favour  of  mere 
traders.  'The  pages  of  Froissart  narrate  the  con- 
tempt and  hatred  felt  by  the  nobles  for  tho  com- 
moimlty,  and  the  jealousy  which  they  entertaine<l 
of  the  wealth  brought  by  trade.  It  became,  there- 
fore, necessary  for  merchantmen  to  band  together, 
and  pay  for  armed  escorts,  as  they  still  do  in  the 
east ;  this  ultimately  led  to  trading  leagues  between 
large  towns,  ending  in  the  famed  Ilanscatic  League 
of  the  North  German  cities,  which  first  cstablisheil 
trade  on  a  secure  basis,  and  gave  to  the  people  wealth 
and  municipal  institutions  le.ii:ling  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Hotels  de  Ville  and  Mayoralties,  rivalling 
tho  chateaux  and  stately  pomn  of  the  old  nobility. 

The  magistrates,  chosen  by  popular  voice  to 
]irotcct  the  municipality,  were  mauguratcd  with 
l>opular  ceremonies  ;  and  these  public  celebrations 
occupie<l  the  same  place  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people,  that  the  court  ceremonies  and  tournaments 
did  in  that  of  the  aristocracy.  Ultimately,  tho 
wealthy  townsmen  became  as  proud  as  the  nobles, 
and  rivalled  or  outdid  them  upon  all  occasions 
where  public  display  was  considered  needful. 
AVhcn  sovereigns  entered  tho  cities,  they  were 
received  by  persons  habited  in  classic  or  mytho- 
logical costumes,  who  welcomed  them  in  set- 
speeches,  the  invention  of  the  best  poets  procurable. 
Elaborately  decorated  triumphal  arches  spanned 
tlie  streets  through  which  they  passed;  pageants, 
onanged  on  prepared  stages,  awaited  their  approach 
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ftt  streot-comere ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  the 
auj^st  guests,  the  characters  embodied  in  these 
j)oiired  forth  complimentarv  speeches,  or  sang 
choruses  with  music  in  their  nonour. 

The  trading  companies  of  London  imitated  their 
continental  brethren  in  observances  of  the  same 
kind.  In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
they  rode  forth  in  great  state  to  meet  and  welcome 
kings  or  their  consorts,  when  they  came  to  the 
'  camera  regis,'  as  they  termed  the  city  of  London. 
Foreign  potentates  and  ambassadors  received  simi- 
lar  honours,  in  order  that  the  dignity  of  the  city 
might  be  properly  upheld.  When  the  day  came  to 
honour  their  o^vn  cnief  moi^istnitc,  of  course  they 


were  still  more  pleased  to  make  public  displays. 
Hence  the  mayor  was  inaugurated  with  much 
pomp.  He  went  to  Westminster  in  his  gilded 
barge,  after  a  noble  fashion ;  and  as  ho  returned,  he 
was  greeted  by  mythological  and  emblematic  per- 
sonages stationed  in  pageants  by  the  way,  their 
speeches  being  preparetl  by  civic  poets-uiuieate, 
who  numbered  among  them  such  men  as  the 
ilramatisls  Peele,  Dekkcr,  Webster,  Munday,  and 
Middleton, 

Giants  seem  to  have  been  the  most  genera],  aa 
they  were  idwavs  thu  most  popular  oc^uncts,  to 
these  civic  displays,  at  homo  and  abroad.  They 
were  intimately  connected  with  the  old  mythic 
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histories  of  the  foundation  of  cities,  and  still  appear 
in  continental  pageantry  ;  the  Loudon  giants  Ueiug 
two  ponderous  figures  of  wood,  stationary  in  the 
Guildhall.  The  giants  of  Antwerp,  Douoi,  Atli, 
Lillo,  and  other  cities  of  the  Low  Countries,  are 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feci  in  beight,  and  still 
march  in  great  public  processions.  'They  occasion- 
ally unite  to  swell  the  cortige  in  some  town,  on  very 
great  occasions,  except  the  giant  of  Antwerp,  and 
he  is  too  large  to  pass  through  any  gate  of  the  city. 
In  English  records,  we  read  of  giants  stationed  on 
London  Bridge,  or  marching  in  mayoralty  i>roce9- 
sions ;  the  same  tiling  occurring  in  our  large 
pro\nncial  towns,  such  as  Chester,  York,  and 
Norwich.  In  1415,  when  Henry  V.  made  his 
triumiihont  entry  to  London,  after  the  victory  of 
Azincoort,  a  male  and  a  female  giant  stood  at  the 
Southwark  gate  of  entry  to  London  Bridge.;  the 
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mole  bearing  the  city  key*,  as  if  porter  of  Loudon. 
In  1432,  when  Henry  VL  entered  London  tho 
same  way,  'a  mighty  giant'  awaited  him,  at  tho 
some  place,  as  his  champion.  He  carried  a  ilrawn 
B^vord,  and  by  his  side  was  an  inscription,  begin- 
ning : 

'  All  those  that  be  enemies  to  tho  king, 
I  shall  them  clothe  with  confusion.' 

In  15.')4,  when  Philip  and  Mary  made  thtir 
publio  entiy  into  London,  '  two  image?,  repre»enl- 
inj;  two  ginnts,  tho  one  named  Ciiriueus  and  the 
other  Gogmagog,  holiling  between  them  certain 
Ijatiu  verses,'  were  exhibited  on  London  Hridfrv. 
When  Elizabeth  passed  through  tlie  i.ity,  .Tun nary 
12,  155S — the  day  before  her  coronation — '  tiic 
final  exhibition  was  at  Temple  Bar,  which  was 
"finely  dressed"  with  tho  two  giants,  who  held 
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between  theoi  a  poetic  recapitulation  of  the  page- 
antry exhibite<L'  • 

The  earliest  printed  description  of  the  shows  on 
Lonl  Mayor's  Day,  is  that  by  G(eot;ge  Peele,  1685  ; 
when  Sir  Wolatim  Dixie  was  instaUed-t  The 
pogeanta  were  then  occupied  by  children,  appro- 
priately dressed,  to  personate  London,  the  ThameB, 
Magnanimity,  Loyalty,  &c. ;  who  coniplimented 
the  mayor  oa  he  passed.  One  '  apparelled  like  a 
Moor,'  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  very  sen- 
nbly  reminded  him  of  Ms  duties  in  these  wotdo : 

'  This  now  remains,  right  honoarable  lord, 
That  carefully  you  do  attend  and  keep 
This  lovely  lily,  rich  and  beautiful. 
The  jewel  wherewithal  your  sovcroipi  queen 
Hath  put  your  bouour  lovingly  in  trust, 
That  you  may  oild  to  London's  dignity. 
And  London's  dignity  may  add  to  youni.' 

A  very  good  cencml  idea  of  these  onnnal 
p<igenuts  may  lie  obtained  from  that  concocted  by 
Anthony  Muiiday  in  1616,  for  the  mayoralty  of  Sir 
John  Lemon,  of  the  Fishmongers'  Company.  The 
firat  ]>age,int  was  a  fishing-boat,  witli  fishermen 
'  seriously  at  labour,  drawing  up  their  nets,  laden 
with  living  fish,  and  bestowing  them  bountifully 
noon  the  people.'  These  mo^ong  pageants  were 
placed  on  stages,  provided  with  wheels,  which 
were  concealed  by  djaperv,  the  latter  being  painted 
to  resemble  the  waves  oi  the  sea.  This  ship  was 
followed  by  a  crowned  dolphin,  in  allusion  to  the 
mayor's  anus,  and  those  of  the  company,  in  which 
dolphin!)  appear  ;  and  '  because  it  is  a  fUh  inclined 
much  by  nature  to  musique,  Anon,  a  famous 
musician  and  poet,  rideth  on  his  backe.'  Then 
followed  the  king  of  the  Moors,  attended  by  sLt 
tributary  kings  on  horseback.  They  were  succeeded 
by  'a  lemon-tree  richly  laden  with  ft-uit  and  flowers,' 
in  punning  allusion  to  the  name  of  the  mayor  ;  a 
fasnion  ob»ervcil  whenever  the  name  allowed  it  to 
become  practicilde.  Then  came  a  bower  iu!orii«l 
vith  the  names  and  arms  of  all  members  of  the 
Fishmongers'  Company  who  had  served  the  office  of 
mayor  ;  with  their  great  hero.  Sir  William  Wal- 
worth, inside  ;  an  armed  officer,  with  the  head  of 
Wat  'Tj'lcr,  on  one  side,  and  the  Genius  of  London, 
•»  crowned  angcl  with  golden  wings,'  on  the  other. 
Lastly,  came  the  grand  pageant  dmwn  by  nieTmen 
•nd  mermaids,  'memorizing  Ixindon's  great  day 
of  deliverance,'  when  Tj'ler  was  slain  ;  on  the  U)p 
Mt  a  victorious  Angel,  and  King  Bicbard  was  ropre- 

•  W»  quote  from  %  nmftll  volnmo  devoted  to  the 
hiri^rr  nf  T>w  fitnnU  in  Ouildha)!,  mth  an  Account  of 
of  '-,  at   Homt  ami  AWond,  by    F.    'W'. 

]  'o  which  we  must  refer  tlio  roador  who 

II  rt'it  in  a  sabjcct  that  dcin&nda  lArgtT 

•l>»<.u  tliiiii  wu  }mio  at  command.  Wo  may  here  merely 
luM.  thut  (h«  nwDM  Oog  and  Magog,  applied  to  the 
Oaildliall  Gianto,  are  compatstiTely  modem,  formed  by 
faraakiBg  one  ntae  into  two.  The  old  legcmiary  historr 
of  I/mdon  relstes  that  Gogmogog  was  an  andant  Brilish 

C  iiroa, ■  gigantic  follower  of  Bnitus 

I  I  ,'land,  and  firat  fotuided  Ixindon, 

uii.i-i  ...'  i.-..:.-  .-.  i .  J iioTant,  or  New  Troy.  Tlie  oldest 
ftgora  tn  tha  UnildhaU  ii  supposed  to  represent  Rng- 
maaog,  the  younnr  Coriaeas.  They  were  canrcd  by  the 
etv{o  oaipanter,  Kicbard  Saunden,  in  1707- 

+  It  may  be  canons  to  many  readers  if  wo  hne  not* 
th*  nwity  and  cnaicqnmt  value  of  these  old  pamphlvte. 
n«  copy  bouictit  f<v  the  GaildhaU  Library  of  Feelo's 
pamaat  cost  i^ ;  it  coiuists  of  four  leaves  only,  thus 
Wned  at  £S  eadb  t 


sented  beneath,  snntiimded  by  impersonations  of 
royal  and  kinglv  virtues.' 

There  is  still  preserved,  in  Fishmongers'  Hall,  a 
very  curious  contemporary  drawing  of  this  sliow  ; 
a  portion  of  it  is  here  copied,  depicting  the  lemon- 
tree  I  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  policnn  (emble- 
matic of  self-sacn&cing  piety]  is  in  tront    '  At  the 
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foote  of  the  tree  sit  five  children,  resembling  the 
five  senses,'  according  to  the  wonls  written  upon 
the  original ;  to  which  is  added  the  information, 
that  this  pageant  'remaineth  in  the  Fisliniongerr 
HmU  for  an  ornament'  during  the  mayoralty. 

Throughout  the  reign  of  James  I.,  the  inventive 
faculty  of  the  city  poet  continued  to  be  thus  taxed 
fi>r  the  yearly  production  of  pageantry.  When  the 
great  civil  war  broke  out,  men's  minds  became  too 
scriniuly  occu])ied  to  favour  such  displays ;  and  the 
gloomy  Puritanism  of  the  Cromwellian  era  put  a 
stop  to  them  entirely.  For  sixteen  years  no  record 
is  given  of  them  ;  in  IGJd,  the  mayor.  Sir  John 
Dethick,  attempted  a  restoration  of  the  old  shows, 
by  introducing  the  crowned  Virgin  on  horseback  ; 
ill  allusion  to  the  arms  of  the  Mercers'  Company,  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  In  1657,  Sir  B.  Cniverton 
restored  the  goUcy,  two  leopards  led  by  Moors,  a 
giant  who  walke<l  on  stilts  ;  and  a  pageant,  with 
Orpheus,  Pan,  and  the  satyrs. 

With  the  Restoration  came  Iwick  the  old  city- 
shows  in  all  their  splendour.  In  1660,  the  Royal 
Ouk  was  the  principal  feature  in  compliment  to 
Charles  U.,  and  no  expense  wua  spared  to  make  a 
good  display  of  other  inventions, '  tiiet«  being  tmco 

•  Abridged  from  Fairholt's  BUIorp  of  Lord  Mayorif 
Piir/eanti,  privately  prinlrd  by  tha  rerfljr  Society,  1913^ 
In  these  volumes  a  •oodDCt  aooonnt  (with  exinMts)  is 
given  of  each  year'i  di.4pUr,  a*  far  as  it  can  \k  aaccrtainad 
fruiu  the  examination  of  toe  rare  descriptive  pamphlets, 
in  the  Bodleian,  Guildliall,  and  Itritish  Museum  librnrics ; 
or  tboe*  of  private  collectors,  as  well  a*  from  notice* 
leaned  framonr  historiaiia, 
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as  many  pageants  ami  ppepches  ns  have  formerly 
shewn,'  says  the  author,  John  Tatham,  who  was 
for  many  years  afterwards  employed  in  this 
capacity.  He  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  Jordan, 
who  enlivened  his  pageantry  with  humorous  songs 
and  merry  interludes,  suited  to  Cavalier  tastes. 
Tlio  king  often  came  to  the  mayor's  feast,  and 
when  Sir  Robert  Viner,  the  great  hanker  (as  related 
in  iSpedator,  462),  entertained  the  king  in  1674, 
both  got  so  merry  at  the  feast,  that  the  mayor 
lost  all  notion  of  rank  ;  followed  the  king,  who 
was  about  to  depart,  and  insisted  on  his  returning 
'  to  take  t'other  bottle,'  Charles  good-humouredly 
allowed  himself  to  be  half-dragged  back  to  the 
banqueting  hall,  humming  the  words  of  the  old 
song : 

'  The  man  that  is  drank  is  as  great  as  a  king ! ' 

A  loose  fiimiliarity  was  indulged  in  by  the 
citizens,  rathiT  startling  to  modern  ideas.  Thus, 
when  the  mayor  went  in  his  barge,  accompanied 
by  all  the  civic  companies  in  their  uarges,  as  far  as 
Chelsea,  in  1662,  to  welcome  and  accompany  the 
king  in  his  proijrcss  down  the  river  from  Hampton 
Court  to  Whitehall,  their  majesties  were  thus 
addressed  by  the  siieaker  in  the  waterman's  barge  : 
— 'God  blesso  thee.  King  Charles,  and  thy  g(to«l 
woman  there  ;  and  blest  creature  she  is,  I  warrant 
thee,  and  a  true.  Go  thy  ways  for  a  wag !  thou 
h.iit  had  a  merry  time  oii't  in  the  west ;  I  need  say 
no  more !  But  do'st  hear  me,  don't  fake  it  in 
dudgeon  that  I  am  so  familiar  with  thee  ;  thou 
may'st  rather  take  it  kindly,  for  I  am  not  alwayes 
in  this  good  humour  ;  though  I  th«e  thee  and  thou 
thee,  I  am  no  Quaker,  take  notice  of  that' 

The  Plague,  and  the  Great  Fire,  were  tlie  only 
causes  of  interruption  to  the  glories  of  the  lonl 
mayor's  show  during  the  reign  of  Charles,  until 
the  quarrel  broke  out  between  court  and  city, 
which  endi'd  in  the  abrogation  of  the  city  charter, 
and  the  nomination  of  mayor  and  aldermen  by  the 
king.  When  Charles  was  morally  and  magis- 
terially at  his  worst,  a  song  was  composed  for  the 
inauguration  of  one  of  nis  creatures  (Sir  W. 
Pritchard,  1682),  declaring  him  to  be  a  sovereign — 

'  In  whom  all  the  graces  arc  jointly  oorabined, 
^Mium  Gixl  aa  a  jtattem  has  set  to  mankind.' 

Tiie  citizens  were  in.sulted  in  their  own  hall 
when  the  king  was  'pleased  to  appoint'  Sir  U. 
Tulse  the  following  ycjir,  and  a  '  new  Irish  song ' 
was  composed  for  the  occasion,  one  verse  running 
thus: 

'  Visions,  seditions,  and  railing  ]ietitioQa, 

The  rabble  iM-licve  and  are  wondrous  merry  j 
All  can  remenilier  the  lifth  of  November, 

But  no  mnn  the  thirtieth  of  Jiuiuar}'. 
Talking  of  treason,  without  any  rcasdii. 

Hath  lost  the  iioor  city  its  bountiful  charter  ; 
The  Commons  harangumg  will  bring  them  to 
hanging, 
And  each  puppy  hopes  to  be  Knight  of  the 
Garter.' 

In  1687,  James  II.  dined  with  the  lord  mayor, 
and  introduced  llie  pope's  nuncio  at  tiie  foreign 
ministers'  table.  The  pageants  for  the  doy  were 
got  up,  na  the  city  poet  declares,  to  express  '  the 
many  advantages  witn  which  his  nyiicsty  has  been 
pleased  so  graciously  to  indulge  all  his  subjccte, 
though  of  different  persuasions.'  The  value  of 
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tills  author's  flattery  may  be  judged  from  the  fact, 
that  the  song  he  compo.ied  in  praise  of  James,  was 
used  in  praise  of  William  IlL  two  years  after- 
wartls,  when  he  and  his  queen  honoured  the  civic 
feast. 

In  1691,  ELkanah  Settle  succeeded  to  the  post 
of  city-laureate,  and  contributed  the  yearly  pageants 
until  1708,  when  the  printed  descriptions  cease. 
Settle  once  occupied  an  imtiortant  position  in  the 
court  of  Charles  II,  and  liis  wretched  plays  and 
poems  were  preferred  to  those  of  Uryden  ;  more 
from  political  than  poetic  motives.  He  occupies 
a  prominent  position  in  Pope's  Dmiciad,  where  the 
glories  of  the  mayoralty  shows  are  said  to 

'  Live  iu  .Settle's  numbers  one  d.iy  more." 

This  last  of  the  city  bards  lUtimately  wrote 
drolls  for  Bartholomew  Fair,  and  in  his  old  age  was 
obliged,  for  a  livelihood,  to  roar  in  the  body  of  a 
{tainted  dragon,  which  he  had  invented  for  one  of 
these  shows.  His  works  display  '  a  plentiful  lack 
of  wit ;'  but  he  had  a  sense  of  gorgeous  display, 
that  much  pleased  the  populace.  "The  pamphlet 
descriptive  of  his  inventions  for  1698  contains  a 
spirited  engraving  (sec  the  next  jnige)  of  the  Chariot 
of  Justice,  in  which  the  goddess  sits,  accompanied 
by  Charity,  Concord,  and  other  Virtues ;  the 
chariot  being  drawn  by  two  unicorns,  guided  by 
Moors,  'sounding  forth  the  fame  of  the  honour^ 
able  Company  of  Goldsmiths.'  Settle  generally 
contrived  to  compliment,  however  absurdly,  the 
company  to  which  the  mayor  belonged  ;  and  on 
one  occasion,  when  a  grocer  was  elected,  introduced 
Diogenes  in  a  currantJmlt  I 

Tlie  last  great  show  was  in  1702.  The  mayor  was 
then  a  member  of  the  Vintners'  Company,  and  their 
patron,  St  Martin,  appeared,  and  divided  his  cl')ak 
among  the  beggat«,  according  to  the  ancient  legend ; 
an  Indian  gaUeon  followed,  which  was  row»l  by 
b.'iochanals,  and  carried  Bacchus  on  board ;  then 
came  the  Chariot  of  Ariadne ;  a  Scene  at  a  Tavem ; 
and  an  '  Arbour  of  Delight,'  -with  Satyrs  carousing. 
It  was  a  costly  and  stupid  ilisnlay.  An  entertain- 
mcnt  was  prepared  fur  the  following  year,  but  the 
death  of  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  the  hu.sband 
of  Queen  Anne,  frustrated  it.  The  nltcrtd  taste  of 
the  oge,  and  the  inutility  of  such  displays,  1«1  to 
their  al)andonment  ;  the  land-proce.ssion  being 
restricted  to  a  few  occasional  impersonations,  a  few 
men  in  armour,  and  some  banner-bearers. 

In  1706,  the  lord  mayor's  feast  was  held  • 
few  days  before  Christmas,  and  is  thus  described 
by  a  contemporary.  'Tlie  Duke  of  Marlborough 
mit  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  tn 
the  middle  of  an  oval  table,  and  the  Lord 
High  Trea-surer  on  his  left,  and  the  rest  of  the 
great  men  according  to  their  deserts  and  places. 
The  Queen,  Prince,  Empervir,  Duke  of  Savoy,  and 
other  princes  allies'  healths  were  drunk;  and  when 
the  Liinl  Mayor  offered  to  begin  that  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  his  Groire  rose  up  twice  at  table, 
and  would  not  permit  it  till  that  of  Prince  Eugene 
was  dnink.  His  Grace  and  the  rest  of  the  great 
men,  so  soon  as  dinner  was  over  (which  was  about 
eight  o'clock),  took  coach  and  returned  to  court. 
The  chiret  that  was  drunk  cost  1(.  6d.  a  bottle,  anil 
the  music  60  libs.'  • 

The  mayor  rode  on  horseback   in   the  eitit 

*  HeanM'i  B^iquia,  I  U& 
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procession  until  1712,  when  a  coach  was  provided  for 
his  use.  In  1757,  the  gorgeous  fabric  which  is  still 
used  on  these  occasions  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
£1065,  3«. ;  the  panels  were  painted  by  Cipriani. 
Boyalty  generally  viewed  the  show  from  a  balcony 
at  the  comer  of  Paternoster  Row,  as  depicted  in 
the  concluding  plate  of  Hogarth's  '  Industry  and 
Idleness/  which  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  this '  gaudy 


day '  in  the  city.  Afterwards  Mr  Barclay's  hou^c, 
opposite  Bow  Church,  was  chosen  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Some  few  modem  attempts  have  been  mode  to 
resuscitate  the  old  pa;;cants.  In  1837,  two  colossal 
figures  of  the  Ouildhall  Giants  walked  in  the 
ptocession.  In  1841,  a  ship  fully  rigged  and 
manned  wns  drawn  through  the  streets  on  wheels  ; 
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the  sailors  were  personated  by  boys  from  the  naval 
school  at  Greenwich.  But  the  most  ambitious,  and 
the  lost  of  these  attempts,  was  made  in  1853, 
when  Mr  Fenton,  the  scenic  artist  of  Sadler's 
Wells  Tlieatrc,  and  Mr  Cooke  of  Astle/s,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr  Bunning,  the  city 
ari'hitect,  reproduced  the  old  allegorical  cars,  with 
modem  improvement".  First  cjuue  a  'Cliariot  of 
JuFlii-e,'  drawn  by  six  horses ;  followed  l)y  stondard- 
bearers  of  all  nations  on  horseback  ;  an  Aiistralian 
cart  drawn  by  oxen,  and  containing  a  gold-digger 
employed  in  wa-sliing  quartz ;  then  came  attemlonts 
carrj-ing  implements  of  in(lu8tr\- ;  succeeded  by  an 
enonnous  car  drawn  by  nine  liorses,  upon  wliich 
WB8  placed  a  terre«trial  glol>e,  with  a  throne  upon 
its  tommit,  on  which  sat  Peace  and  Prospenty, 
xepreiented  by  two  young  ladies  from  Astley's. 
Good  as  wiijj  the  intention  and  execution  of  this 
pogcimt,  it  wax  felt  to  be  out  of  place  in  this 
xno<leni  age  of  utilitarianism  ;  and  this  'turning  of 
AstleyV  into  the  slreets,'  wUl  probably  never  lie 
■j^in  ntteJupte<L  Soon  after  this  the  city  bnnres 
were  sold,  and  the  water-pageant  abolished.  The 
yearly  jirocosnion  to  Westminster  is  now  sliorn  of 
ell  dignity  or  significance. 

The  ban<|uct  in  Guildhall  is  now  the  great 
feature  of  the  <lay,  Tlie  wlmlu  of  the  cabinet 
minister*  arc  invited,  and  their  speeches  after 
dinner  ore  expected  to  explain  the  policy  of  their 


government.  The  cost  of  this  feast  is  estimated  at 
£2500.  Half  of  this  sum  is  paid  by  the  mayor, 
tlie  other  half  is  divided  between  the  two  sheriffs. 
The  annual  expcniie  connected  with  the  office  of 
mayor  is  over  £25,000.  To  meet  this  there  is  an 
income  of  about  £8000 ;  other  sums  accrae  from 
fines  and  taxes  ;  bat  it  is  expected,  an<l  is  iuilceit 
necessary,  that  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  exjK'nd 
considerable  sums  from  their  own  purses  during 
thi:ir  year  of  olHce ;  the  mayor  seldom  parting  with 
less  than  £10,000. 
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Saints  Tryplio  and  R«spioiii<i,  mnrtrn,  and  Nymph*, 
virgin,  3d  and  &th  centurim.  aainU  Millca,  lii»hop  of 
Suso,  ArbrMimus,  priest,  and  Sina,  dcncon,  nwrtyn  in 
Penio,  341.  St  justos,  »rohbi«hop  of  Canterburjr,  con- 
feiaor,  627.    St  Andrew  Avollino,  confessor,  1603. 

Sorn. — Mnhomet,  or  Mohammed,  Anblan  prophet, 
fonniler  o(  Ulamiani,  fi70,  Mecca ;  Martin  Lntber,  Herman 
reformer,  H83,  SUIehcn,  Sojrony  ;  Rolwrt  Dertirux,  Karl 
of  EsKfx,  fiivoiirito  of  Queen  Eliubeth,  1507,  yethtrtcood, 
llercfoTihhirt ;  Oliver  Qoldauiith,  jwot  and  dranmliat, 
1728,  Patlatmore,  Ireland  ;  Qraoville  Sharj),  ilaTery 
abolitioniat  and  miscellaucuus  writer,  1734,  Durham; 
Friedrich  Schiller,  poet  and  dramatist,  17S9,  MarUxck, 
WUrltmbtrg. 
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Dicd. — Ladiilaus  ^^.  of  Hungary,  killed  at  Tama, 
1441  ;  Pope  Paul  UI.  (Akiandor  Fanie»e),  1549  ; 
Marahal  Anne  dc  Montmorencj',  killed  at  St  Denia,  1667  ; 
Oideon  Algernon  Mantell,  geologist,  1SC2,  London; 
Isidore  Qeoirroy  St  llilairc,  zoologist,  1661  ;  Prince 
Leopold  Qeoi^  Frederick,  King  of  the  Belgians,  1SC5. 

RALPH    ALLEN  :    FIELDINO's    '  ALLWOKTHT.' 

For  Lis  public  usefulneas  in  improving  the 
national  means  of  epistolaiT  correapondence,  the 
name  of  Ralph  Allen  is  entitleti  to  rank  with  those 
of  John  Pnlmer  and  Sir  Rowland  Hill ;  yet  we 
may  in  vain  search  for  his  uunie  in  the  biop-n- 
phical  dictionaries.  But  for  the  notice  which 
Pope  has  taken  of  him  in  his  verses,  it  almost 
ai)i)ear3  as  if  we  should  have  known  nothing 
■whatever  of  one  of  the  noblest  characters  of  any 
age  or  country. 

To  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  services  which 
Allen  rendered  to  the  postal  institxitions  of  the 
country,  it  wUl  only  be  necessary  to  state  that  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  (1710),  all  previous  acts 
relatiug  to  the  post-office  were  abrogated,  and  the 
entire  establishment  was  remodelled  under  what 
is  oUicially  spoken  of  as  'the  act  of  settlement,' 
Under  this  new  statute,  increased  powers  were 
given  to  the  post-office  authorities,  and  the  entire 
service  rapidly  improved ;  while  each  year  saw 
considerable  sums  added  to  the  available  revenue 
of  the  country.  This  progress,  however,  arose  from 
improvements  which  uad  been  effected  on  post- 
roads  alone ;  and  although  the  new  act  gave  facilities 
for  the  establishment  of  '  cross-posts,'  they  were 
not  attempted  till  the  year  1720,  when  a  private 
individual  undertook  to  supply  those  ports  of  the 
country,  not  on  tlie  line  of  tan  ^txxA  post-roads,  with 
equal  postal  faciUties.  That  individual  was  Mr  Ralph 
Allen,  who,  at  the  time,  filled  the  office  of  deputy- 
postmaster  of  Bath.  Mr  Allen,  who,  from  his 
position,  must  have  been  well  aware  of  the  defects 
of  the  existing  system,  proposed  to  the  government 
to  establish  cross-posts  between  Exeter  and  Cheater, 
going  by  way  of  Bristol,  Gloucester,  and  Worcester ; 
connecting,  in  this  way,  the  west  of  England  with  tlie 
Lancashire  districts  and  the  mail  route  to  Ireland, 
and  giving  independent  ])ostal  inter-communication 
to  all  the  important  towns  lying  in  the  direction 
to  be  taken.  Previous  to  this  proposal,  letters 
pMwng  between  neighbouring  towns  were  convoyed 
by  strangely  circuit<ius  routes  ;  for  instance,  letters 
from  Cbeltenliom  or  Bath  for  Worcester  or  Birming- 
ham, required  to  go  first  to  the  metropolis,  and 
then  to  DO  sent  back  again  by  another  post-rood. 
This  manner  of  procedure,  in  those  days  of  slow 
locomotion,  caused  serious  delays,  and  frequently 
great  inconvenience.  Mr  Allen's  proposition 
necessitated  a  complete  reconstruction  of  the  mail- 
routes  ;  but  he  proved  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
that  this  was  a  dcsidcrktum — that  it  would  be 
productive  to  the  revenue  and  beneficial  to  the 
country.  By  his  representations,  he  succeeded  in 
inducing  the  e.\ecutive  to  grant  him  a  leiise  for 
life  of  ail  the  cross-posts  that  should  be  established. 
His  engngements  bound  him  to  pay  a  fixed  rental 
of  £60(H>  a  year,  and  to  bear  all  the  costs  of  the 
new  service.  In  rt'turn,  the  surplus  revenue  was  to 
belong  to  him.  The  enterprise  was  remunerative 
from  the  first.  From  time  to  time,  the  contract 
was  renewed,  always  at  the  same  rental ;  each 
time,  liowcvcr,  the  government  required  Allen  to 


include  othej  branches  of  road  in  his  engagement 
(the  new  districts  were  never  burdens  to  him  for 
more  than  a  few  weeks),  till  at  his  death  the  cross- 
posts  had  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Towards  the  last,  this  private  project  had  become 
BO  gigantic  as  to  be  nearly  unmanageable,  and  the 
time  was  anxiously  awaited  when  it  should  become 
merged  in  the  general  establishment  Mr  Allen 
died  in  1764,  when  the  post-office  authorities 
absorbed  hi.';  department,  and  mimaged  it  so  as 
to  quadruple  the  amount  of  proceeds  in  two 
years. 

Mr  Allen  had  reaped  golden  harvests.  In  on 
account  which  ho  left  at  liis  dcatli,  he  estimated 
the  net  profits  of  his  contract  at  £10,000  annually — 
a  sum  which,  during  his  term  of  office,  amounted, 
on  his  own  shewing,  to  nearly  half  a  million  ster- 
ling !  Whilst  in  official  quarters  his  success  was 
greatly  envied,  he  commanded,  in  his  private 
capacity,  universal  respect.  In  the  only  short 
account  of  this  estimable  man  wliich  we  have  seen, 
a  contemporary  writer  states,  that  he '  was  not  more 
remarkable  for  the  ingeniuty  and  industry  with 
wliich  he  made  u  very  great  fortune,  than  for  the 
charity,  generosity,  and  kindness  with  which  he 
spent  it.'  It  is  certain  that  he  Wstowed  a  consi- 
tferable  part  of  his  income  in  works  of  charity,  and 
in  supporting  needy  men  of  letters.  He  was  a 
great  friend  and  benefactor  of  Fielding  ;  and  in 
Tom  Jones,  the  novelist  has  gratefully  drawn  Mr 
Allen's  character  in  the  person  of'^  Allworthy. 
He  enjoyed  the  friendsliip  of  Chatham  ;  and  Po\ie, 
Warburton,  and  other  men  of  literary  distinction, 
were  his  familiar  compauions.  Pope  has  celebrateil 
one  of  his  principal  \'irtues,  iinniiiiiimiinT  benevo- 
lence, in  the  well-known  lines ; 

'  Let  humble  A  lien,  with  an  awkward  shame. 
Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame.' 

Mr  Allen  divided  his  time  between  the  literary 
society  of  London  and  his  native  city  of  Bath,  near 
which  city  stood  his  elegant  villa  of  Prior  Park. 
A  codicil  to  liis  will,  dated  November  10,  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  contains  the  following 
bequest :  '  For  the  lost  instance  of  my  friendly  and 
OTiteful  regard  for  the  best  of  friends,  as  well  as 
for  the  most  upright  and  ablest  of  ministers  that 
has  adorned  our  countiy,  I  give  to  the  Right 
Honourable  William  Pitt  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
pounds,  to  be  disposed  of  by  him  to  any  of  his 
children  that  he  uiny  be  pleased  to  appoint' 
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A  remarkable  instance  was  aflforded,  a  few  y«ars 
ago,  of  the  power  of  an  English  newspaper,  and  its 
appreciation  by  the  commercial  men  of  Europe.  It 
is  known  to  most  readers  at  the  present  ilay,  that 
the  proprietors  and  editors  of  the  daily  papers 
make  strennons  exertions  to  obtain  the  earliest 
possible  information  of  events  likely  to  interest  the 
public,  and  take  pride  in  insuring  for  this  infor- 
mation all  available  accuracy  and  fulness  ;  bnt  it 
!.■?  not  equally  well  known  how  Urge  is  th»'  coiit 
incurred  by  so  doing.  None  but  wcaltliy  jjto- 
prietors  could  venture  so  much,  for  on  object, 
whoKe  importance  and  interest  may  be  limited  to  ■ 
single  da^»  i«iie  of  the  paper. 
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In  1841,  Mr  O'Reilly,  the  Timet  correspondent 
at  Paris,  received  secret  infonnation  of  an  enormous 
fraud  that  was  said  to  be  in  course  of  perpetration 
OB  the  continent  There  were  fourteen  jiergona — 
English,  French,  and  Italian — concerned,  headed 
hy  a  French  liaron,  who  possessed  great  talent, 
great  knowledge  of  the  continental  world,  and  a 
moat  polished  citerior.  His  pkn  was  one  by 
which  European  bankers  would  liave  been  robbed 
of  at  least  n  tnilliou  sterling  ;  the  conspirators 
having  leaped  about  £10,000,  when  they  were  dis- 
covered. The  grand  coup  was  to  have  lieen  this — 
to  prepare  a  number  of  forged  letters  of  credit,  to 
present  them  siiaultaneou&ly  at  the  houses  of  all 
tlie  chief  bankers  in  Europe,  and  to  divide  the 
plunder  ot  once,  Ilow  Mr  O'Reilly  obtained  his 
information,  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  newspaper 
management ;  but  as  he  knew  that  the  chief 
conspirator  was  a  man  who  would  not  scruple  to 
send  a  pistol-ehot  into  any  one  who  frustrated  hiui, 
he  wisely  determined  to  date  his  letter  to  the 
Timei  fit)m  Brussels  instead  of  Paris,  to  give  a 
false  scent.  This  precaution,  it  is  believcil,  saved 
his  life.  Tlie  letter  appeared  in  the  Times  on 
SCth  May.  It  protluced  a  profound  sensation,  for 
it  revealed  to  the  commercial  world  a  conspiracy  of 
startling  magnitude.  One  of  the  parties  impli- 
cated, a  partner  in  an  English  house  at  Florence, 
applied  to  the  Times  for  the  name  of  its  informant ; 
but  the  proprii^tora  resolved  to  bear  all  tlie  con- 
fleipu'ncea.  Hence  the  famous  action,  DogU  v. 
LuKmn,  brought  against  the  printer  of  the  Timts 
for  libel,  the  proprietors,  of  course,  being  the 
parties  who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  matter.  M  the 
article  appeared  on  26th  May,  and  as  the  trial  did 
not  come  on  till  ICth  August,  there  was  ample  time 
to  collect  evidence.  The  Tiiac*  made  immense 
exertions,  and  spent  a  largo  sum  of  money,  in 
unravelling  the  conspiracy  throughout.  The  ver- 
dict wo«  virtually  an  ac<|uitud,  out  imdcr  such 
cirvumatances  that  each  party  hud  to  pay  his  own 
costs. 

The  signal  service  thus  rendered  to  the  com* 
mercial  world,  the  undaunted  manner  in  which  the 
Ti'tH/ji  had  carried  through  the  whole  matter  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  the  liberal  way  in  which 
many  thousands  of  pounds  had  been  spent  in  so 
doing,  attracted  much  jmblic  attention.  A  meeting 
was  colled,  and  a  subscription  commenced,  to 
defray  the  cost  of  the  trial,  as  a  testimonial  to  the 
proprietors.  This  money  was  nobly  declined  in  > 
lew  dignified  and  gratoful  words ;  and  then  the 
committee  determined  to  perpctu.if/j  the  memory 
of  the  transaction  in  another  way.  Tlicy  had  in 
their  hands  £2700,  which  h;ul  been  subscribed  by 
38  public  com|mnies,  M  members  of  the  city 
corporation,  68  London  bonkers,  120  London 
merchants  and  nionufacturen,  IIG  county  bankers 
and  merchants,  and  21  foreign  bankers  and 
merchants.  In  November,  the  committee  made 
public  their  mode  of  apprfiprinting  this  sum  : 
niimclv,  £1000  for  a  'Timai  .Scholarship"  at 
OxfotJ,  for  bov!  in  Christ's  Hospital ;  £10(K» 
for  A  similar  scholarship  at  Cambridge,  for  boys 
of  the  city  of  London  School ;  and  the  rcinaindiT 
of  the  money  for  four  tablets,  to  bear  suilubli' 
inscrii)tions — one  to  be  put  up  at  the  Royal 
Exchange,  one  at  Christ's  Hospital,  one  at  the 
City  of  London  School,  and  one  at  the  Timt* 
prluting-ollicc. 
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St  Hcnnoa,  martjrr,  aboat  904.  6l  Martin,  bishop  of 
Toura,  eoofeoor,  397. 

^nritmnns. 

St  Martin,  the  son  of  a  Roman  military  tribune, 
wai  bom  ot  Sabaria,  in  Hungary,  about  316. 
From  hi)  earliest  infancy,  he  was  remarkable  for 
mildness  of  disposition ;  yet  he  was  obliged  to 
become  a  soldier,  a  profession  most  uncongenial  to 
his  natutnl  character.  After  several  years'  service, 
he  retired  into  solitude,  from  whence  he  was  with- 
drawn, by  being  elected  bishop  of  Toura,  in  the 
year  374.  The  zeal  and  piety  he  displayed  in  this 
office  were  most  exemplary.  He  converted  the 
■whole  of  his  diocese  to  Chnstianity,  overthrowing 
the  ancient  pagan  temples,  and  erecting  churches 
in  their  stead.  From  the  great  snccess  of  his  pious 
endeavours,  Martin  has  been  styled  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gauls  ;  and,  being  the  first  confessor  to  whom 
the  Latin  Church  offered  public  prayers,  he  is 
distinguished  as  the  father  of  that  church.  In 
remembrance  of  his  original  profession,  he  is  also 
frequently  denominated  the  Soldier  Saint. 

The  principal  legend,  connected  witlt  St  Martin, 
forms   the    subject   of    our    illustration,    which 
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CLOAK  wrm  A  SEUOAS. 


rei>reBenta  the  saint,  when  a  soldier,  dividing  liis 
cloak  with  a  ]x>ot  naked  beggar,  whom  he  found 
j-ierishing  with  cold  at  the  gate  of  Ainicns.  This 
eioak,  being  moat  mlmculously  preserved,  long 
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formed  one  of  the  holiest  and  most  valued  relica 
of  France  ;  when  war  was  declared,  it  was  cirricd 
before  the  French  monnrchs,  as  a  sacred  banner, 
and  never  failed  to  assure  a  certain  victorj'.  Tim 
oratory  in  which  this  cloak  or  cape — in  French, 
chape — was  preserved,  acquired,  in  consequence, 
the  name  of  chapelk,  the  person  intrusted  with  its 
care  l)eing  termed  chapdain:  and  thus,  according 
to  Collin  de  Phincy,  our  English  words  chapel  ami 
chaplain  are  derived.  The  canons  of  St  Martin  of 
Tours  and  St  Gratian  had  a  lawsuit,  for  sixty 
years,  about  a  sleeve  of  this  cloak,  each  claiming 
it  as  their  property-  The  Count  Larochefoucalt, 
at  last,  put  an  ena  to  the  proceedings,  by  sacri- 
legiously committing  the  contested  relic  to  the 
iliuncs. 

Another  legend  of  St  Martin  is  connected  with 
one  of  those  Hteraij  curiosities  termed  a  palin- 
drome, ilartin,  having  occasion  to  visit  Rome,  set 
out  to  perform  the  journey  thither  on  foot  Satan, 
meeting  him  on  the  way,  taunted  the  holy  man 
for  not  using  a  conveyance  more  suitable  to  a 
bishop.  In  an  instant  the  saint  changed  the  Old 
Serpent  into  a  mule,  and  jumping  on  its  back, 
trotted  comfortably  along.  Whenever  the  tnuis- 
formwl  demon  slackened  pace,  Martin,  by  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  urged  it  to  full  speed.  At 
last,  Satan  utterly  deteat^,  exclaimed  : 

*  SigDA  te  Signs  :  tcmere  mc  tangis  et  angis : 
Roma  tibi  subito  motibus  ibit  amor.' 

In  English — ^^ Cross,  cross  thyself:  thou  plaguest 
and  vexcst  me  without  necessity  ;  for,  owing  to 
my  exertions,  thou  wilt  soon  reach  Rome,  the 
object  of  thy  wishes.'  The  singularity  of  tliia 
distich,  consists  in  ita  being  palindromical — that  is, 
the  same,  whether  read  backwards  or  forwards. 
Angii,  the  last  word  of  the  first  line,  when  read 
backwards,  forming  tigna,  and  the  other  words 
admitting  of  being  reversed,  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  festival  of  St  Martin,  happening  at  that 
season  when  the  new  wines  of  the  year  are  drawn 
from  the  lees  and  tasted,  when  cattle  are  killed  for 
winter  food,  and  fat  geese  arc  in  their  prime,  is 
held  as  a  feast-day  over  most  psuis  of  Christendom. 
On  the  ancient  clog  almanacs,  the  day  is  marked 
by  the  figure  of  a  goose  ;  our  bird  of  Michaelnma 
being,  on  the  continent,  sacrificed  at  Murlinmns. 
In  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  a  fat  ox  is 
called  a  mart,  clearly  from  Martinmas,  the  usual 
time  when  beeves  are  killed  for  winter  use.  la 
Tusaet's  Htu^ndry,  we  read  : 

*  When  Easter  comes,  who  knows  not  then. 
That  veal  and  bouou  is  the  man  T 
And  Martilraoss  beef  doth  bear  good  tack, 
\Vhen  country  folk  do  dainties  lock.' 

Bamabv  Googe's  translation  of  Nemicorgus,  shews 
Its  how  Atordnmas  was  kept  in  Germany,  towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century — 

*  To  bcUy  clicar,  yet  once  again, 

Doth  M.irtin  more  incUne, 
Whom  all  the  i)eoplc  worshippeth 

With  roasted  geese  and  vnne. 
Both  all  the  day  long,  and  the  night. 

Now  each  man  o(>cn  inakcs 
Hit  vessels  all,  ami  of  thu  intut,* 

Oft  times,  the  lost  he  takes, 
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*  New  wine  not  {ally  teimeatcd. 


Which  holy  Martin  afterwards 

AUowcth  to  be  wine. 
Therefore  they  him,  unto  the  skies, 

Extol  with  praise  divine.' 

A  genial  saint,  like  Martin,  might  naturally  be 
expected  to  become  popular  in  England ;  and  there 
arc  no  less  than  seven  churches  in  London  and 
Westminster,  alone,  dedicated  to  hiia  There  is 
certainly  more  than  a  resemblance  between  the 
Vinalia  of  the  Romans,  and  the  Mortinalia  of  the 
medieval  period.  Indeed,  an  old  ecclesiastical 
calendar,  quoted  by  Brand,  expressly  states  under 
11th  November:  'The  Vinalia,  a  feast  of  the 
ancients,  removed  to  this  day.  Bacchus  in  the 
figure  of  Martin.'  And  thus,  probably,  it  happened, 
that  the  beggars  were  taken  from  St  Martin,  and 
placed  under  the  protection  of  St  Giles  ;  while  the 
tomier  became  the  patron  saint  of  publicans, 
tavern-keepers,  and  other  dispensers  of  good  eating 
and  drinking.  In  the  hall  of  the  Vintners 
Company  of  London,  paintings  and  statues  of  St 
Martin  and  Bacchus  reign  amicably  together  side 
by  side.  On  the  inauguration,  as  lord  mayor,  of  Sir 
Samuel  Dashwood,  an  honoured  vintner,  in  1702, 
the  company  hod  a  grand  processional  pageant, 
the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  which  was  their 
patron  saint,  Martin,  arravcd,  cap-d-pie,  in  a 
magnificent  suit  of  polished  armour ;  wearing  a 
costly  scarlet  cloak,  and  mounted  on  a  richly 
plumed  and  caparisoned  white  charger :  two 
esquires,  in  rich  liveries,  walking  at  each  side. 
Twenty  satyrs  danced  before  him,  beating  toroboura, 
and  preceded  by  ten  halberdicre,  with  rural  music 
Ten  Roman  lictors,  wearing  silver  helmets,  and 
carrying  axes  and  fasces,  gave  on  air  of  classical 
dignity  to  the  procea.'iion,  and,  with  the  satyrs, 
8w<tained  the  1>acchanalian  idea  of  the  a&ir.  A 
multitude  of  beggars,  'howling  most  lamentably,' 
followed  the  warlike  saint,  till  the  procession 
stopped  in  St  Paul's  ChurchyarcL  Then  ilartin,  or 
his  repre»entative  at  lea^t,  drawing  his  sword,  cut 
his  rich  scarlet  cloak  in  many  pieces,  which  he 
distributed  among  the  beggars.  This  ceremony 
being  duly  and  gravely  performed,  the  lamentable 
howlings  cea.<!cd,  and  the  procession  resumed  its 
course  to  GuthUiall,  where  Queen  .4.nne  graciously 
condescended  to  dine  with  the  new  lord  mayor. 

Bam. — John  Albert  Fabricios,  scholar  and  (ilitor, 
1668,  Ltiptie ;  Finnin  Abautit,  celebrated  num  of 
lesming,  1679,  [':?ji,  in  Lanijvtiioc ;  Karl  of  Briilgewater, 
founder  of  the  Brid^ewater Treatise  Bequest,  ITSS  ;  Marie 
Fmn^ois  Xavier  Biuhat,  eminent  French  anfltomist,  1771, 
Thnirette  ;  Dr  John  Abercrombic,  physician  and  nuthor, 
1781,  Aberdeen. 

/>icrf.— Cannto  the  Dane,  king  of  England,  1035, 
Sfia/tnbury ;  Thomas,  Lord  Fairfax,  Parliamentary  gene- 
ral, 1671  ;  Jean  Sjlrain  Bailly,  eminent  axtronomer, 
goillotined  at  Paris,  171)3;  Joshua  Brookes,  eccentrio 
clergyman,  1821,  Muutckaler. 

A    FATHER   AND   SOJf  :   SINQULAR  SPECIMKS 

OF   A    MANCHKSTEU   CLER0TMA5. 

On  11th  November  1821,  died  the  Rev.  .T.«hna 
Brookes,  M.A.,  chaplain  of  the  Collt%'  h, 

Manchester.     lie  was  of  humble  par>  iig 

the  son  of  a  s^lioeniaker  or  cobbler,  ni  i  ui.iiile 
Hulme,  near  StockjHjrt,  and  he  was  baptized,  May 
18,    1764,    at   Stockport.      Hii    father,    ThomjU 
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Brooke*,  was  a  cripple,  of  uncouth  mien,  eccentric 
nuumers,  and  great  violence  of  temper,  poiuliaritica 
which  gained  him  the  sobriiiuct  of  '  Pontius  Pilate.' 
Many  stories  are  told  of  liis  rude  mannen  and 
impetuous  disposition.  He  removed  to  Manchester 
while  Joshua  was  yet  a  child,  and,  ia  his  later 
years,  occupied  a  house  in  a  passage  in  Long 
Millgatc,  opposite  tlic  house  of  Mr  Lawson,  then 
high-maiiter  of  the  Manchester  Gnunmur  School. 
At  that  Bchool  Joshua  received  his  education,  and, 
being  a  boy  of  quick  porta,  was  much  noticed  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Aynscou^jli,  one  of  the  Fellows  of 
the  Collegiate  Church,  by  whose  assistance,  and 
that  of  some  of  the  wealthier  residents  of  Man- 
cliestcr,  Ilia  father  was  enabled  to  send  him  to 
O.xford,  where  he  was  catered  at  Brasenose  College. 
The  father  went  round  personally  to  the  houses  of 
various  rich  inhabitants,  to  solicit  pecuniary  aid  to 
Bcnd  his  son  to  college.  Joshua  took  liis  degree  of 
SLA.  in  1771.  In  1789,  he  was  nominated  oy  tlic 
warden  and  fellows  of  Manchester  to  the  perpetual 
curacy  of  tlie  chapelry  of  Chorlton-cuni-Hardy, 
which  he  resigned  in  December  1790,  on  bein^ 
appointed  to  a  chaplaincy  in  the  Manchester 
Collejpate  Churcli,  wMiich  he  held  till  his  dealli. 
During  his  chaplaincy  of  thirty-one  years,  he  is 
cupposod  to  have  baptized,  married,  and  burie<l 
more  persons  than  any  other  clergj-mun  in  the 
kingiloni.  He  inherited  much  of  his  father's 
mental  constitution,  especially  his  rough  manners 
and  extreme  irascibility ;  but  the  influence  of 
education,  and  a  sense  of  what  his  position 
demanded,  tended  somewhat  to  temper  his  eccen- 
tricities. It  is  curious  to  mark  the  reflection  of 
the  illiterate  father's  temperament  and  disposition 
in  the  educated  son.  'The  fatlier  was  fond  of 
angUng,  and  having  once  obtiiincd  penuission  to  fish 
in  the  pond  of  Stnmge way's  Hall,  he  hail  an  empty 
hogshead  placed  in  the  field,  near  tlie  brink  of  the 
pond,  and  in  this  cask — a  sort  of  vulgar  Diogenes 
m  his  tuli — he  frequently  8j)ent  whole  nights  in 
his  favourite  pursuit.  In  his  later  years,  while 
sitting  at  his  door,  as  was  his  custom,  his  strange 
appearance  and  figure,  with  a  red  night-cap  on  his 
head,  attracted  the  notice  of  a  markeUwoman,  who, 
in  passing,  made  some  rude  remark.  Eager  for 
revenge,  and  yet  unable  to  follow  her  by  reason  of 
liis  lameness,  old  Brookes  despatched  his  servant 
for  a  sedan-cliair,  wherein  he  was  conveyed  to  the 
nmrket-placc  ;  and,  having  singled  out  the  object 
of  his  mdignation,  he  belaboured  her  with  his 
crutch  with  such  fury,  tliat  she  had  to  be  rescued 
by  a  comttablc.  He  was  of  intemperate  habits  and 
extnime  coarseness  in  speech,  and  was  always 
getting  involved  in  disputes  and  scrawa.  Josliua, 
to  his  honour,  always  treated  the  old  man  with 
n!s]iect  and  forbearance  ;  and,  alicr  getting  the 
chaplaincy,  he  maintained  his  father  for  many 
years  till  the  lattcr'a  death.  Such  was  the  father. 
A  few  traits  of  the  8<jn  will  complete  this  strange 
picture  of  a  poir  of  Mauchefctcr  originals  in  the  hist 
century.  Young  Brookes  was  ut  one  time  an 
■ssistant-mastcr  at  the  Grammar  Scliool,  where  he 
nude  tiimscif  very  unpopular  with  the  boys, 
especially  the  senior  claxses,  being  constantly 
involved  in  warfaiv:  with  them,  physical  and 
lilcrarj-.  Sometimes  he  would  singlv  defy  the 
whole  school,  and  lie  fonibly  ejectc<l  from  the 
H'huol-ruoni,  fighting  with  hand  and  foot  against 
hia  numerous  anuiluut*,  oud  hurling  reproaches 


at  them  as  '  blockhead*.'  On  one  occasion,  the 
arrival  on  the  spot  of  the  head-master  alone  saved 
him  from  being  pitched  over  the  school-yard 
parapet-wall,  into  the  river  Irk,  many  feet  below. 
The  upper-schoLirs  not  only  ridiculed  him  in 
lampoons,  but  fathered  verses  upon  him,  as  that 
celebrated  wit.  Bishop  Manscl,  did  upon  old 
Viner.  He  was  sadly  vexed  by  a  mischievous 
rascal  writing  on  his  door  :  '  Odi  profanum  Brukt ' 
[the  Lancashire  pronunciation  of  his  name]  *  et 
arceo.'  Nor  was  he  less  annoyed  by  a  satirical 
effusion  occasioned  by  his  inviting  a  friend  to  dine 
with  him,  and  entertaining  him  only  with  a  black- 
pudding.  The  lampoon  in  question  commenced 
with — 

'  0  Jotty,  you  dog ! 

Your  house,  we  well  know, 
la  bead-quartets  of  prog.' 

'  Jotty  Bruks,'  as  he  was  usually  called,  may  be 
reganled  as  a  perpetual  cracker,  always  ready  to  go 
oil'  when  touched  or  jostled  in  the  sbghtest  degree. 
He  was  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  warred  equally 
and  indiS'erently  with  the  passing  chimney-sweep, 
the  huxtress,  tlie  mother  who  came  too  late  to  be 
churched,  and  with  his  sujieriors,  the  warden  and 
fellows.  The  last-mentioned  parties,  on  one 
occasion,  for  some  trivial  misbehaviour,  expelled 
him  from  the  chapter-house,  until  ho  should  make 
an  apology.  This  he  sturdily  refused  to  do  ;  but 
would  put  on  his  surplice  in  an  adjoining  chapel, 
and  then,  standing  close  outside  the  cliapter-house 
door,  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir,  would  exclaim 
to  those  who  were  passing  on  to  attend  divine 
service  :  'Thev  won't  let  me  in.  They  say  I  can't 
behave  myself.'  At  another  time,  he  was  seen,  in 
the  middle  of  the  ser\'ice,  to  box  the  cars  of  a 
choriater-boy,  for  coming  late.  Sometimes,  while 
officiating,  he  would  leave  the  choir  daring  the 
musical  portion  of  the  service,  go  down  to  the  side- 
aisles,  and  chat  with  any  lounger  till  tlic  time 
came  for  his  clerical  functions  being  required  in 
person.  Once,  when  8uq)risc  wajs  expressed  ot 
this  unseemly  procedure,  he  only  replied  :  '  Oh  !  I 
frequently  come  out  while  they're  singing  Ta 
iJauin'  Talking  in  this  strain  to  a  very  aged 
gentleman,  and  often  nmkiug  u.«e  of  tlic  expression, 
'  We  old  men,'  Mr  Johnnon  (in  tlie  dialect  then 
aliaost  universal  in  Mancliestcr)  turned  upon  him 
with  the  question :  '  Why,  how  owd  art  ta  r  'I  'm 
sixty-foive,'  says  Jotty.  'Sixty-foive  !'  rejoined 
his  aged  interlocutor ;  '  why  t  'as  a  lad  ;  here 's  a 
penny  for  thee.  Goo,  buy  thvsel'  a  pcnny-poye 
[pie].  So  Jotty  letumed  to  the  reading-desk,  to 
read  the  morning-lesson,  a  penny  richer.  A  child 
WHS  once  brought  to  him  to  be  christened,  whose 
parents  desired  to  give  it  the  name  of  Bonaparte. 
This  designation  he  not  only  refused  to  bestow, 
but  entered  his  refusal  to  do  so  in  the  register  of 
baptisms.  In  the  matter  of  marriages  his  conduct 
was  peremptorj-  and  arbitrary.  He  so  frightened  a 
young  wife,  a  pori.shioncr  of  his,  who  had  been 
niarne<l  at  Ecc'les,  by  telling  her  of  consequent 
danger  to  the  rights  of  her  children,  that,  to  make 
all  right  and  sure,  she  was  re-married  by  Joshua 
himself  at  the  Collegiate  Church.  Once,  when 
marrying  a  number  of  couples,  it  was  found,  on 
joining  hands,  that  there  was  one  woman  without 
any  bridegroom.  In  tliis  dilemma,  instead  of 
declining  to    marry  tlus  luckless   bride,  Joshua 
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rcqtiircd  one  of  the  men  present  to  act  as  bride- 
groom both  to  her  and  his  own  p.irtner.  The  lady 
mtiirested,  objecting  to  so  summary  a  mode  of 
getting  over  the  difficulty,  Jonhun  replied  :  '  I  can't 
stand  talking  to  the-n  ;  prayers'  [that  is,  the  ilaily 
morning-service]  '  vnil  be  in  directly,  thou  must 
go  an<l  find  him  after.'  After  the  ceremony,  the 
defaulter  was  found  drunk  in  the  '  Ring  of  Bells ' 
public-house,  adjoining  the  church.  The  church- 
yard was  surrounded  by  a  low  parapet-wall,  with  a 
sharp-ridged  coping,  to  widk  along  which  required 
nice  balancing  of  the  body,  and  was  one  of  the 
favourite  'craddies'  [feats]  of  the  neighbouring 
boys.  The  practice  greatly  annoyed  Joshua  ;  and 
one  day,  whilst  reading  the  burial-service  at  the 
grave-side,  lii-s  eye  caught  a  chimney-sweep  w.ilking 
on  the  walL  Tliia  caused  the  eccentric  chaplain, 
by  abruptly  giving  an  order  to  the  beadle,  to  make 
the  following  intei-polation  in  the  solemn  words  of 
the  fiineral-service  :    '  And  I  heard  a  voice  from 

heaven,  saying ' '  Knock  that  black  rascal  off 

the  wall !'  This  eontret-mipi  was  mode  the  subject 
of  a  caricature  by  a  weU-known  character  of  the 
day,  '  Jack  Batty  ;'  who,  on  a  prosecution  for  libel 
being  instituted,  left  Manchester.  After  a  long 
absence  he  returned,  and  on  his  entreating  Jcihua 
to  pardon  him,  he  was  readily  forgiven.  Another 
freak  of  this  queer  parson  was  to  leave  a  funeral 
in  which  he  was  officiating,  cross  the  churchyard 
to  the  adjacent  Half  Street,  and  enter  a  confec- 
tioner's shop,  kept  by  a  widow,  named  Clowes, 
where  he  demanded  a  supply  of  horehound-lozenges 
for  his  throat.  Having  obtained  these,  which  were 
never  refused,  thougli  he  never  paid  for  them,  ho 
would  composedly  return  to  the  grave,  and  resume 
the  interrupted  service.  In  his  verbal  encounters, 
he  sometimes  met  with  his  match.  One  day, 
'  Jemmy  Watson,'  better  known  by  his  sobriquet 
of  '  Doctor,'  having  provoked  Joshua  by  a.  pun  at 
his  expense,  the  chaplain  exclaimed  :  '  Thou  'rt  a 
blackguard.  Jemmy  !  The  Doctor  retorted  :  '  K 
I  be  not  a  blackguanl,  Josse,  I'm  next  to  one.'  On 
another  occasion,  he  said  to  Watson .  '  This  church- 

ri,  the  cemetery  of  the  Collegiate  Church,  must 
enclosed ;  and  we  shiJl  want  a  lot  of  railing.' 
The  Doctor  archly  replied  :  '  That  can't  be,  Jossi? ; 
there's  railing  enougKin  the  church  daily.'  In  his 
last  illness,  the  pariah-clerk  came  to  see  him. 
Joshua  had  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye,  and  the 
clerk  venturing  to  say  that  he  thought  the  other 
eye  was  also  gone,  the  dring  man  (who  hiul 
remained  silent  and  motionless  for  hours),  with  a 
flash  of  the  old  fire,  shouted  twice  :  'Thou  'rt  a  liar. 
Bob  I'  A  few  days  afterwards,  Iwth  eyes  were 
closed  in  deatL  He  died  unmarried,  in  the  sixty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  at  the 
sonth-west  end  and  comer  of  the  Collegiate 
Church.  Poor  Joshua!  a  very  '  Ishmael'  all  his 
life,  he  foxind  rest  and  peace  at  last  A  man  of 
many  foibles  and  failings,  he  was  free  fnmi  Uie 
gros.ser  vices,  and  in  all  the  private  relations  of 
ufe  he  was  exemplary. 

THB  DAY  OF  I>UPBS: 

TRIUMPH   OF   CARDINAL   RICBELIEC. 

This  whimsical  title  lias  l)een  given  to  the  lltU 

of  NovemV'cr  1630,  on  the  occasion  of  the  triumph 

of    Cardinal    Richelieu    over    his    enemie;,    wiio 

imagined  that  they  hod  succeeded  in  casting  him 
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to  the  gro'ind,  never  again  to  rise.  The  intriguing 
and  ombi.ious  Marie  de'  Medici  had  prevailed  on 
her  son,  the  ficklo  and  weak-minded  Louis  XUI., 
to  dismiss  Richelieu  from  the  office  of  prime- 
minister,  and  raise  to  that  dignity  the  latter's 
mortal  enemy,  the  Marshid  de  Marilliic.  The  wily 
priest  appears  to  have  been  fairly  rendered  pro- 
strate, ond  unable  to  avert  the  ruin  which  seemed 
ready  to  fall  on  him,  when  he  was  persuaded  by 
his  friends  to  make  one  last  effort  to  recover  the 
favour  of  the  king.  With  this  view  he  proceeded 
to  Vcrsidllcs,  then  only  a  small  hunting-lodge, 
which  Louis  XIII.  had  recently  purchased,  and  had 
an  interview  with  his  sovereign.  The  result  of 
this  memorable  visit  was  that  Louis  surrendered 
himself  again  into  tlie  cardinal's  hands,  with  a 
feebleness  similar  to  what  ha  had  previously  shewn 
in  dismiasing  him  from  his  presence.  But  Richelieu, 
by  this  coup  de  Tiuiiii,  succeeded  in  riveting  the 
chains  on  Loui.s  more  flrmly  than  they  had  been 
before,  and  established  for  himself  an  obsolnte 
sway,  which  ho  retained  till  his  death.  As  may  he 
expected,  he  did  not  fail  to  confirm  his  power  by 
taking  signal  vengeance  on  his  enemies,  and  among 
others,  on  the  Marshal  de  MariUac,  whom  he  causea 
ere  long  to  be  brought  to  the  scaffold. 

BTTHNINa   OF   THE   '  SAUAU   BAUDS.* 

One  of  the  finest  examples  on  record,  of  the 
Baling  of  human  life  by  the  maintenance  of  high 
discijuine,  during  trj-ing  difficulties,  was  afforded 
during  the  burning  of  the  Sarali  Sandi,  a  transport 
steamer  employed  oy  the  government  in  1867.  She 
was  on  her  passage  from  England  to  India,  with  a 
great  part  of  the  54th  Regiment  of  Foot  on  board, 
intended  to  assist  in  the  suppression  of  the  Indian 
mutiny  ;  the  number  of  persons  was  about  400, 
bcside-s  the  ship's  crew.  The  vessel,  an  iron 
steamer  of  2000  tons  burthen,  arrived  at  a  spot 
.about  400  miles  from  Mauritius  ;  when,  at  three  in 
the  afternoon  on  the  1 1th  of  November,  the  cargo 
in  the  hold  wos  found  to  be  on  fire.  Captain  Castle, 
commanding  the  ship,  and  Lientenant  -  Colonel 
Moffatt,  commanding  the  trooj)?,  at  once  concerted 
plans  for  maintaining  discipline  under  this  terrible 
triid.  Some  of  the  men  hauled  up  bale  after 
bale  of  government  stores  from  the  hold  ;  some 
took  in  soil,  and  brought  the  ship  before  the  wind  ; 
some  ran  out  lengths  of  hose  from  the  fire-engine, 
and  poured  down  torrents  of  water  below.  It  soon 
became  evident,  however,  that  this  water  would 
not  quench  the  flames,  and  that  the  smoke  in  the 
hold  would  prevent  the  men  from  longer  continuing 
below.  The  colonel  then  onlered  his  men  t» 
throw  overljoord  all  the  ammunition  in  the  fXai- 
board  magazine.  But  the  larboard  or  port  maga- 
zine was  so  surrounded  with  heat  and  ginokc,  tli.it 
he  hesitated  to  command  the  men  to  risk  their 
lives  there  ;  and  he  therefore  c;illrd  for  vuluntccrs. 
A  number  of  brave  fellows  at  once  stepped  forward, 
rushed  to  the  magazine,  and  cleared  out  all  its 
contents,  excejit  a  barrel  or  two  of  powder  ;  several 
of  them,  overjiowercd  vnt\\  heat  and  smoke,  fell 
by  the  way,  and  were  hauled  up  senseless.  The 
fire  burst  up  tlirough  the  decks  and  cabins,  and 
was  intensified  by  a  fierce  gale  which  h-ippcu'-il  to  be 
blowing  at  the  time.     Captain  C.i  '  1 

to  lower  the  boats,  and  to  provi  .< 

he  could.    This  was  admirably  done    The  tjuutii 
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were  kunchcd  witliout  accident,  the  troops  ■were 
miL'tered  on  deck,  there  was  no  rush  to  the  boats, 
and  the  men  obeyed  the  word  of  command  with  as 
much  order  as  if  on  parade — the  greater  number 
of  them  embarking  in  the  boats.    A  small  number 
of  women  and  children  who  were  on  board,  were 
lowered  into  the  life-boat.    All  these  filled  boats 
were  ordered  to  remain  within  reach  of  the  ship 
till  further  orders.    The  sailors  then  set  ab<'>ut  con- 
structing rafts  of  spare  spars,  to  be  ready  in  case 
of  emergency.     Meonwlmo  the  flames  had  made 
terrible  progress ;  the  whole  of  the   cabins   and 
saloons  were  one  body  of  fire  ;  and  at  nine  in  the 
eveiniug  the  flames  burst  through  the  upper  deck 
and  ignited  the  mizzen  rigging.     During  this  fear- 
f»il  suspense,  the  barrel  or  two  of  powder  left  in 
one  of  the  magazines  cJcphHled,  and  blew  out  the 
port-quarter   of   the    ship — shewing    what  would 
ojiTe  been  the  awful  result  had  not  the  heroic  men 
previously  removed  the  greater  part  of  the  ommuni- 
tiozL    As  the  iron  bulk-head  of  the  after-part  of 
the  Teasel  continued  to  resist  the  flames,  Captain 
Castle  resolved  to  avail  him.self  of  this  serviceable 
aid  as  long  as  possible  ;   to  which  end  the  men 
were  employed  for  hours  in  dashing  water  against 
the  bulk-he^,  to  keep  it  cooL     When  fire  seized 
Uio  upper-rigging,  Bolmers  as  well  as  sailors  rushed 
up  with  wet  bhi^ets,  and  allayed  its  fearful  pro- 
gress.   Tliis  struggle  between  human  perseverance 
und  durosUiting  flames  continued  until  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  when,  to  the  inexpressible  delight 
of  all,  the  fire  was  found  to  be  lessening ;  and  by 
daylight  it  was  extinguished.    The  horrors  of  the 
situation  were,  however,  not  yet  over.    The  after- 
port  of  the  ship  was  a  mere  noUow  burned  shell ; 
and  OS  the  gale  still  continued,  the  waves  poured 
in  tremendously.    Some  of  the  men  were  set  to 
the  pumps,  some  baled  out  water  from  the  flooded 
hold  with  buckets  ;  while  others  sought  to  prevent 
the  stem  of  the  ship  from  falling  out  by  passing 
hawsers  around  and  imder  it,  and  others  tried  to 
stop  the  leak  in  the  port-quarter  with  spare  sails 
aud  wet  blankets.     The  water-tanks  in  the  hold, 
having  got  loose,  were  dashed  from  side  to  side  by 
Uie  violence  of  the  gale,  and  balt«-red  the  poor  ship 
still  further.     At  two  in  the  afternoon  (twenty- 
three  hours  after  Uie  ftrc  had  been  discovered),  the 
life-boat  was  hauled  alongside,  and  Uie  women  and 
cliiMren  taken  on  board  again.    All  the  other  lioats, 
except  the  gig,  were  in  like  manner  bmught  along- 
•idc,  aud   tliu   soldiers  re-emWrked  ;  tlie  gig  hu<I 
been  swamped,  but  all  the  men  in  her  were  savetL 
During  thirty-six  hours  more,  nearly  all  the  soldiers 
were  auistins  the  sailors  in  working  the  puni]>s, 
and  clearing  Uie  sliip  of  water ;  while  the  captiiln 
•aoee«ded  at  length  in  getting  the  ill-fated  ship 
into  such  trim  aa  to  be  manageable.   He  then  st^-vrrd 
towards  the  Mauritius,  which  he  reached  in  eight 
days.    The  achievemeut  was  almost  unparalleled, 
for  the  veeeel  waa  little  else  than  a  burned  and 
battered  wreck.    Not  a  single  penon  was  lo#l ;  the 
iron  bulk-head  was  the  main  maUrial  source  of 
safety  ;  but  this  would  have  been  of  little  avail 
bod  not  discipline  and  intrepidity  been  shewn  by 
thoKO  on  board. 

'Hie  sense  uf  the  '  honour  of  the  flag '  came  out 
strikingly  during  the  peril  When  the  ship  was 
all  in  a  blaze,  it  was  suddenly  recollected  that  the 
colours  of  the  Mtii  were  in  the  aft-port  of  the 
laloon.     Quartermaster  Bichmond   rushed  down. 


snatched  tlio  (jiieen's  colours,  brought  them  on 
deck,  and  fainted  with  the  heat  and  smoke  ;  when 
recovered,  he  made  another  descent,  accompanied 
by  Private  Wills,  brought  up  the  regimental 
colours,  and  again  fainted,  with  a  result  which 
proved  nearly  fataL 

CUSTOM   OF   KNIQHTLOW  CROSa 

To  the  philosophical  student  of  history,  and  all 
■who  feel  an  interest  in  the  progressive  prosperity 
of  our  conntiY,  and  the  often  slow  and  painful 
steps  by  which  that  prosperity  has  been  reached, 
any  custom,  however  insignificant  in  itself,  which 
tends  to  throw  light  upon  the  doings  of  our  ancestors, 
is  of  great  interest. 

But  in  our  search  after  such  landmarks,  as  it 
were,  of  our  country's  history,  we  are  too  apt  to 
overlook  what  is  most  patent  to  us  all,  and  so  it  is 
that  a  custom  which,  in  all  probability,  obtained  in 
the  days  of  our  Soion  forefathers,  long  before 
William  of  Normandy  set  foot  upon  our  land,  is  at 
the  present  day  carried  on  close  to  ns,  unheeded 
and  unkno^wn  to  the  majority  of  our  readers.  The 
custom  to  which  we  reler  is  the  payment  to  the 
Loni  of  the  Hundred  of  Knightlow  of  Wroth  or 
Ward  money  for  protection,  and  probably  also  in 
lieu  of  military  service. 

The  scene  of  these  payments  is  Knightlow  Cross, 
Stretton-on-Dunsniore,  near  Rugby,  Warwickshire. 
Here,  at  the  northern  e.ttrcmity  of  the  village,  in  a 
field  by  what  used  to  be  the  Great  Holyheail  Road, 
stands  a  stone,  the  remains  of  Knightlow  Cross. 
The  stone  now  to  be  seen  is  the  mortice-stone  of 
tlie  ancient  cross,  and  is  similar  to  the  stone  still  in 
existence  at  St  Tliomas's  Cro.w,  between  Cliflon- 
upon-Dimsmorc  and  Newton.  The  stone  stands  on 
a  knoll  or  tumulus,  having  a  fir-tree  at  either 
comer,  and  from  it  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding 
country  is  obtained  ;  the  spires  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Coventry  being  plainly  visible  in  the  distance. 

It  is  a  singular  circumi<tance,  that  the  field  in 
which  it  stands  is  a  freehold  belonging  to  a  Mr 
Robinson  of  Stretton,  but  the  mound  upon  which 
the  stone  stands  belongs  to  the  Lord  of  the 
Hundred,  his  fJrace  the  Duke  of  Bucclcuch  and 
Quecnsbcrry.  Tlie  moimd  ia  an  ancient  British 
tumulu-s  one  of  a  chain  (still  or  very  lately)  to 
be  tnicud  from  Higli  Cross — tlie  ancient  Roman 
station  Benouis — southward  down  the  F«»8  Road. 
The  intenne<liat«  links  ore  at  Wolston  Brinklow, 
near  Wittingbrook  and  Cloudesley  Bush,  but  the 
latter,  we  regret  to  say,  has  been  removed. 

Moiidav  morning,  the  llth  of  November  1862, 
was  the  day  for  the  payment  of  this  Wroth  Silver, 
as  it  is  called,  and  a  drive  in  the  gray  light  uf  a 
November  morning,  took  us  to  the  spot  half  on 
hour  bofure  sunrise,  but  not  before  groups  of 
villagers  and  others  hod  begun  to  collect  to  witneM 
or  tejce  part  in  this  curious  old  custom.  The  land- 
agent  of  the  lord  of  the  hundred  arrived  soon  after, 
and  proceeded  at  once  to  read  the  notice  roiuiring 
the  ])aymeut  to  be  made,  pruclaiuiing  that  in 
default  of  payment,  tlio  forfeit  would  be  '  twenty 
shillings  fur  every  penny,  and  a  white  bull  with 
ivd  eon  and  a  red  nose.'  The  names  of  the  parishes 
and  iKTDiiiis  liable  vere  then  read  out,  and  the 
amounts  were  duly  thrown  into  tlie  large  iMwin- 
likc  cavity  in  the  stone,  and  token  from  thence  by 
tbu  atteuduut  bailifll     After  the  ccremonv,  the 
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BctoTs  in  tlic  scene — that  is,  those  persons,  number- 
ing about  forty,  who  paid  the  money  into  the 
Btone — proceeded  to  the  Frog  Hall,  where  a  sub- 
stantial breakfast  was  proriaod  fur  them  at  the 
expense  of  the  Duke  of  Bucoleuch.  There  is  a 
tradition  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  forfeiture  of 
a  white  bull  having  been  deananded  and  actually 
made.  Of  thia,  however,  there  is  no  record,  and  it 
is  certain  that,  of  late  years,  the  pecuniary  port  of 
the  forfeit  only  has  been  insisted  upon. 

Respecting  this  custom,  Dugdale,  iu  lug  history 
of  Wannckshirc,  gives  the  following  account : 

'  There  is  also  a  certain  reut  due  unto  the  Lord 
of  this  Hundred,  called  JFro(/i-inoney,  or  Warlh- 
money,  or  Su>oj#-penny,  probably  the  same  with 
fforo-penny.  Denarii  vicecomili  vel  aliis  castcl- 
lania  persoluti  ob  castrorumpraesidiumrel  excubius 
agendas,*  says  Sir  H.  Spelnian  in  his  Glostary, 
(foL  665 — 506).  This  rent  must  be  paid  every 
Alartinmas-day,  in  the  rooming,  at  Kiughtlow 
Cross,  before  the  sun  riseth :  the  party  paying  it 
must  go  thrice  about  the  cross,  and  say,  "  The  Wrath 
Money,"  and  then  lay  it  in  the  hole  of  the  said 
cross  before  good  witness,  for  if  it  be  not  duly 
performed,  tlie  forfeiture  is  308.  aud  a  wliite  bull.' 

Altogether,  this  cuintom  forms  a  singular  and 
interesting  instance  of  a  usage  or  rite  sur^'iving  fur 
centuries  amidst  revolutions,  and  civil  wars,  and 
changes  of  rulers  and  circumstances.  Though  its 
real  origin  has  been  lost,  it  still  remains  ik>  a.  ri'lic 
of  feudal  government,  and  may  possibly  be  handed 
down  to  generations  yet  to  come,  as  a  memorial  of 
a  state  of  chronic  warfare  and  depredation. 
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8t  Niliu,  onnborct,  father  of  the  chiircb,  and  confessor, 
6th  centnry.  St  Martin,  pope  and  martjr,  6aD.  St 
Lirin,  bishop  and  martyr,  7th  century.  St  Lebwin, 
patron  of  Davcnter,  coufcsaor,  end  of  8th  century. 

Bom. — Richard  Baxter,  eminent  nonconfunnist  divine, 
1015,  RuKdon,  Shropthirc ;  Admiral  Edward  Vernon, 
naral  commander,  1C84,  Wtitmiutlcr ;  Amelia  Opie, 
novcliit,  1769,  yoru-ich. 

DM.— Tope  Boniface  TIL,  606;  Stephen  Gardiner, 
Uthopof  Winchester,  1555  ;  Peter  Martyr,  dislingnished 
reformer,  156*2,  Zurich ;  Sir  John  Hawkins,  eminent 
Darigator,  1595  ;  William  Uayley,  biographer  of  Cowpcr, 
1820,  Fdjiham  ;  John  M^Diarraid,  miaccll.<uieoua  writer, 
1852;  Cluu-lea  Kcmkle,  eminent  actor,  1854. 

Sbt  Orbtr  of  ^ools. 

On  12th  November  1381,  the  above  association  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Adolphus,  Count  of 
Cloves,  under  the  title  of  '  DOnUr  can't  Gteken 
OaelUchap.'  Though  bearing  a  designation  sovonr- 
ing  so  strongly  of  absunlity  ond  contempt,  the 
members  of  which  this  order  was  comjwsed  were 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  rank  and 
renown,  who  thus  formed  themselves  into  a  body 
for  humane  and  charitable  purposes.  We  should 
be  doing  these  galljiut  knights  a  grievous  injustice 
were  we  to  connect  them  with  the  Feast  ojFooU, 
and  aimihir  absurdities  of  medieval  times.    They 

•  Pence  paid  to  a  vuicouiit  for  smaller  lord)  or  to  otlicr 
iQnli  of  caatlvi,  for— that  is,  instead  of — keeping  ganiion- 
dttty,  ur  kcepiug  watch. 
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were,  in  fact,  not  greatly  dissimilar  to  the  '  Odd 
Fellows,'  '  Foresters,'  and  similar  associations  of 
the  present  day,  which  include  within  their  sphere 
of  operations  l>enevolent  and  useful  as  much  as 
convivial  and  social  oWect«. 

The  insignia  borne  by  the  knights  of  this  order 
consisted  of  the  figure  of  a  fool  or  jester,  embroid- 
ered on  the  left  side  of  their  mantles,  and  dejiicted 
dressed  in  a  red  and  silver  vest,  with  a  cap  and 
bells  on  Ids  head,  yeUow  stockings,  a  cup  tilled 
with  fruits  iu  his  right  hand,  and  in  his  left  a  gold 
key,  as  symbolical  of  the  affection  which  ought  to 
subsist  between  the  members  of  the  society, 

A  yearly  meeting  of  the  brotherhood  of  Fools 
took  place  at  Cleves  on  the  first  Sunday  after 
Michaelmns-day,  when  a  grand  court  was  held, 
extending  over  seven  days,  and  all  matters  relating 
to  the  welfare  and  future  conduct  of  the  order 
Were  revolved  and  discussed.  Each  member  had 
some  special  character  assigned  to  him,  which  he 
was  obliged  to  support,  and  the  most  cordial 
tfjuality  everywhere  prevailed,  all  distinctions  of 
rank  being  laid  aside. 

The  Onier  of  Fools  appears  to  have  existed 
down  to  the  beginning  of  the  sbtteenth  century, 
but  the  objects  for  which  it  was  originally  founded, 
seem,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Knights  Templars,  to 
have  gradually  been  lost  sight  of,  and  ultimately 
became  almost  wholly  forgotten.  The  latest 
allu.iion  to  it  occurs  in  some  verses  prefixed  to  a 
(jerman  translation  of  Sebastian  Brand's  celebrated 
NavU  StultiftT'i,  or  Ship  of  Fools,  published  at 
Strasbui;g  in  1520. 

Akin  to  the  Order  of  Fools  was  the  '  RespublicA 
Bincpsis,'  which  was  founded  by  some  PoUah 
noblemen  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
centurj',  and  derived  its  name  from  the  estate  of  ita 
principal  originator.  Its  constitution  was  mo<lelled 
after  that  of  Poland,  and,  like  that  kingdom,  it  too 
had  its  sovereign,  its  council,  its  chamberlain,  its 
master  of  the  chase,  and  various  other  offices.  Any 
member  who  made  himself  conspicuous  by  some 
absurd  or  singular  proijonsity,  receiveil  a  recog- 
nition of  this  quality  from  liis  fellows  by  having 
assigne<l  to  him  a  corresponding  appointment  in 
the  society.  Thus  the  dignity  of  luoster  of  the 
hunt  was  conferi-ed  on  some  individual  who  carried 
to  an  absurd  extreme  his  passion  for  the  chase, 
whilst  another  person  given  to  gasconading  and 
boosting  of  his  valorous  exploits,  was  elevated  to 
the  post  of  field-marshal.  No  member  conld 
decline  acceptance  of  any  of  these  functions,  unless 
he  wished  to  make  himself  an  object  of  still  greater 
riiLicule  and  animadversion.  At  the  same  time,  oU 
}>crsons  given  to  lampooning  or  personal  satire, 
were  excludetl  from  admission  to  the  association. 
The  order  rapidly  increased  in  nuniljcrs  from  the 
period  of  its  formation,  and  at  one  time  comprised 
nearly  all  the  individuals  attached  to  the  Polish 
court.  Like  the  Gcnnati  association,  its  objects 
were  the  promotion  of  charity  and  good-feeling, 
and  the  repression  of  immoral  and  aosurd  habit* 
and  practices, 

PLAYOOINO-HOURS   IS   TUE   OLDEN   TIME. 

By  a  police  regulation  of  the  city  of  Paris,  dated 
12th  November  1009,  it  is  onlrred  that  the  playem 
at  the  theatres  of  thu  Hold  de  Bi)\u>;i4!Ue  and  the 
Itlonua  shall  open  their  doun  at  one  o'clock  iu  the 
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ofVrntxin,  nud  nt  tno  o'clock  precisely  shiill  com- 
mence the  jM'ri'orrannco,  whether  there  nre  sufticic-nt 
spectators  or  not,  so  that  the  play  may  be  over 
before  half-past  four.  This  ordiaance,  it  wan 
enacted,  sliould  be  in  force  from  the  Fcaiit  of  St 
Martin  to  the  16th  of  the  ensuing  month  of 
February.  Such  hours  for  visiting  the  playhouse 
seem  i)ccnlinrly  strange  at  the  present  any,  when 
the  doors  of  theatres  are  seldom  opened  before 
luklf-past  six  in  the  evening,  or  shut  before  mid- 
night. But  our  anctstors  both  closed  and  opene<i 
the  day  much  earlier  thim  we  do  now,  and  obsen'p<l 
much  more  punctually  the  old  recipe  for  health 
and  strength,  'to  rise  with  the  lark  and  lie  down 
with  the  Umb.'  The  same  early  hour?  for  thejxtriciil 
re|irc»cnt-ations  that  seem  thus  to  have  prevailed  in 
Paris  were,  during  the  seventeenth  century,  no  Iprs 
common  in  England,  where,  as  we  Icam  from  the 
first  playbill  issued  from  the  Drurj-  Lane  Theatre 
in  1603,  the  hour  for  the  commencement  of  the 
repre«cnfation  was  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
The  badness  of  the  streel-i,  and  the  danger  of 
traversing  them  in  dark  nights  from  the  defective 
mode  of  lighting,  combined  with  the  absence  of  an 
efficient  police  and  the  dangers  from  roblx>ry  and 
violence,  all  h-id  their  influence  in  rendering  it 
very  undesirable  to  protract  public  amusements 
K-yond  uiglitfoll  in  those  times. 

ANCIEST   FORKS. 

From  a  passage  in  that  curious  work,  Coryafe's 
Vrudititt,  it  has  been  imagined  that  its  author,  the 
strange  traveller  of  that  niune,  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce the  use  of  the  fork  into  England,  in  the 
iK'ginningof  the  seventeenth  ccnturj-.  He  says  that 
he  obsen'cd  its  use  in  Itnly  only '  because  the  Italian 
camiot  by  any  means  etidurc  to  have  his  dish 
touched  with  fingers,  seeing  oil  men's  fingers  arc 
not  alike  clean.'  Those  '  little  forks'  were  usually 
mndo  of  iron  or  steel,  but  ocrasionally  also  of 
silver.  Coryate  says  he  '  thought  good  to  imitate 
the  Italian  fusliion  \iy  this  forked  cutting  of  meat,' 
and  that  hence  a  humorous  English  friend,  '  in  his 
iiKTry  humour,  iloubled  not  to  call  mo  funiffr, 
only  for  u&ing  a  fork  at  feeding.'  Tliis  passage  u 
often  quoted  as  fixing  the  earliest  date  of  the  use 
of  forks  ;  but  they  were,  in  reality,  nsoil  V)y  our 
Anglo-Saxon  forefathers,  and  throughout  the 
middle  ages.  In  \S'M,  some  labourers  found,  when 
cutting  a  deep  dmin  at  .Sevington,  North  Wilts,  a 
deposit  of  seventy  Saxon  pennies,  of  sovereigns 
ranging  from  Ccunwulf,  king  of  Mercia  (796  a.d.), 
to  Ethelslan  (876-890  a.d.)  ;  they  had  l*en  packe<l 
in  a  box  of  which  there  were  some  (Iccayed 
remains,  and  which  also  hebl  some  articles  of 
persona]  ornament,  a  s]K>f)n,  and  the  fork,  which  is 
nnt  in  the  group  here  engraved.  The  fabric  and 
ornamentation  of  this  fork  and  spoon  would,  to 
the  pmctised  eye,  be  cjnito  sufficient  evidence  of 
tlie  approximate  era  of  tlieir  manufacture,  but 
their  juxtaposition  with  the  coins  confirms  it  In 
Akenuan's  Pa/jan  Saxnndom,  another  example  of  a 
fork,  fnim  a  Saxon  tumulus,  is  given  :  it  has  a 
bonc-handle,  like  those  still  manufactured  for 
common  us«.  It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined 
that  they  were  frequently  used  ;  indee<l,  through- 
out the  middle  ages,  they  seemed  to  have  been 
kept  as  articles  of  luxury,  to  Ijc  used  only  by  the 
great  and  noble  in  eating  firuits  and  preiervee  on 


state  occasions.  A  Gennan  fork,  believed  to  l)e  a 
work  of  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  the 
second  of  our  examples.  It  is  surmounted  by  the 
figure  of  a  fool  or  jester,  who  holds  a  saw.  This 
figure  is  jointed  like  a  child's  doll,  and  tumbles 
about  08  the  fork  is  used,  while  the  saw  slips  up 
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and  down  the  handle.  It  proves  that  the  fork  waa 
treated  merely  as  a  luxurious  toy.  Indeed,  as  late 
a4  Utb2,  Hevlm,  in  his  Cotrnfyraphij,  treats  them  as 
a  rarity  :  '  tlic  use  of  silver  forks,  which  is  by  some 
of  our  spruce  gallants  taken  up  of  late,'  ore  the 
words  he  uses.  A  fork  of  this  period  is  the  third 
of  our  selected  examples ;  it  is  entirely  of  silver, 
the  handle  elaborately  engraved  with  suVijcctB 
from  the  New  Testament  It  is  one  of  a  scries  so 
decorated,  the  whole  of  our  engraved  example* 
lieing  at  present  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Lonae»- 
boroiigh.  In  condnsion,  we  may  observe  that  the 
use  of  the  fork  become  general  by  the  close  of  th« 
seventeenth  century. 
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St  Mitr^u^  m»rtjrr,  licginning  of  4lh  ccntory.  8i 
Bricc,  hiahop  uid  eoofrnor,  444,  St  Chillen  or  Killioo, 
priest,  7ih  ccatury.  8t  CoDitant,  777.  8t  Uomoboniii, 
merchant,  confeasor,  11S7.  St  Didacu,  CQafosor,  14S3. 
6t  SUaisUt  KiMtka,  ooofsMr,  1M8. 
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Bom — 8i  AucosUas,  binliop  of  Hippo,  uid  ittber  of 
tbe  Chaich,  t6i,Jagiut*,  Nitmidia  ;  Fel<«iu  eelebnt«(l 
aaU^onut  of  St*  AagiMtiiie,  3£4  ;  Edv&rd  IIL,  king  of 
EojHuid.  1312,  y^indtor ;  Philip  Beruddoi,  the  Elder, 
iKlioUr  and  criUc,  1450,  Bologna. 

Ditd, — JtuUaian,  Roman  emperor,  56S  :  Maloolm 
Cuimore,  king  of  Sootlond,  10»8,  Alnaick,  NortKnmbrr- 
land;  Tfaomu  Erpraiiu,  oelebnted  orieaUUxt,  1624. 
leaden;  Williua  Ettr,  painter,  1849,  York;  Sir  John 
Porbai,  tmlnent  phrsiciui  and  medical  writer,  1861, 
WTtiUhurck,  tuar  Reading. 


THB  STAMFORD   BULL-RUHNWa 

From  timo  inmietnorial  down  to  a  late  period, 
the  13tli  of  November  wm  annually  celebrated,  at 
the  town  of  Stamford,  in  Lincolnslure,  by  a  public 
omnBement  termed  a  Boll-nuininf^.  The  sport  was 
UtLorly  conducted  in  the  following  manner :  About 
ft  qimrter  to  eleven  o'clock,  on  the  festal-day,  the 
beU  of  St  MaiVs  commenced  to  toll  as  a  warning 
for  the  thorooghfaree  to  be  cleared  of  inftrm  pereons 
and  children  ;  and  preciaely  at  eleven,  the  bull 
wu  turned  into  a  street,  blocked  up  at  each  end 
by  a  barricade  of  carts  and  wagon*.  At  this 
moment,  every  post,  pump,  and  '  coigne  of  vantage ' 
was  occupied,  and  those  happy  enough  to  have 
such  protections,  could  grin  at  their  less  fortunate 
frienOB,  who  were  compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
flight ;  the  barrica<leB,  windows,  and  house-tops 
being  crowded  with  Ejxjctatora.  The  bull,  irritated 
by  hats  being  thrown  at  him,  and  other  means  of 
annoyance,  soon  became  readv  to  run  ;  and  then, 
the  barricades  being  removed,  the  whole  crowd, 
bull,  men,  boys,  and  dogs,  rushed  helter-skelter 
through  the  streets.  One  great  object  being  to 
'  bridge  the  bull,'  the  animal  was,  if  possible,  com- 
pelled to  run  upon  the  bridge  that  spans  the  Wcl- 
Lind.  The  crowd  then  r.losmg  in,  with  audacious 
courage  surrounded  and  seized  the  animal ;  and, 
in  spite  of  its  size  and  strength,  by  main  force 
fumuled  it  over  the  parapet  into  the  river. 
The  bull  then  swimnung  ashore,  would  land 
in  the  meadows,  where,  the  nm  was  continued  ; 
the  miry,  marshy  state  of  the  fields  at  that  season 
of  the  year,  aiid  the  falls  and  other  disasters 
consequent  thereon,  ailding  greatly  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  mob.  The  sport  was  carried  on  till 
all  were  tired  ;  the  aninuu  was  then  killed,  and 
its  flesh  sold  at  a  low  rate  to  the  people,  who 
finidhed  the  day's  amusement  with  a  supper  of 
bull-beef. 

A  local  historian  thus  informs  us  how  the  spfrt 
wan  conJnctod  in  the  seventeenth  century.  'Thu 
bulchors  proviilc  the  bull,  and  place  him  over- 
night in  ft  stable  l)elonging  to  the  alderman  ;  the 
next  inoniing,  proclamation  is  mode  by  the  bell- 
man that  each  nue  shut  up  his  shop-door  and  gate, 
and  none,  un<lcr  pain  of  imprisonment,  do  any 
violence  to  strangers  ;  for  the  preventing  whereof 
(the  town  Iwiiig  a  great  thoroughfare},  a  guard  is 
apiKiinteil  for  the  passing  of  travellers  through  the 
same  without  hurt.  None  to  have  any  iron  upon 
their  bull-clubs,  or  other  staves,  which  they  pursue 
the  bull  with  ;  which  proclamation  being  made, 
and  the  gates  all  shut  ii)>,  the  bull  is  turned  out  of 
the  ftldeminn's  house,  nii<l  then  hivie-skivy,  tag-m;;, 
men,  women,  nnd  (•liililn>n  of  nil  porta  and  size", 
with  all  the  dogs  in  the  town,  running  after  him, 
spattering  dirt  in  each  otheis'  faces,  that  one  wotdd 
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think  them  to  be  so  many  fariea  started  out  of  the 
infernal  regiona  for  the  punishment  of  Cerberus, 
a*  when  Theieus  and  PcnllnB  conquered  the  place, 
aa  Ovid  describe*  it : 

'  A  ragoed  troop  of  boys  and  girls 

DoIoUow  him  witn  stones. 
With  cluba,  with  whipa,  and  many  nipa^ 
They  part  his  skin  from  bones.' 

According  to  tradition,  the  origin  of  the  cnstom 
dates  from  the  time  of  King  Jolui ;  when,  one 
day,  William,  Earl  of  Warren,  standing  on  the 
battlements  of  the  castle,  saw  two  bulls  fighting  in 
the  meadow  beneath.  Some  butchers  coming  to 
part  the  combatant*,  one  of  the  bulls  nm  into  the 
town,  canmng  a  aeai  uproar.  The  earl,  mounting 
liis  horse,  rode  after  the  animal,  and  enjoyed  the 
sport  so  much,  that  he  gave  the  meadow,  in  which 
tne  fight  began,  to  the  botchers  of  Stamford,  on 
condition  that  they  should  provide  a  bull,  to  be 
run  in  that  town  annually,  on  the  1 3th  of  Novem- 
ber, for  ever  after.  There  is  no  documentary 
evidence  on  the  subject,  but  the  town  of  Stamfonl 
undoubtedly  holds  certain  common  rights  in  the 
meadow  specified,  which  is  still  termed  the  Doll- 
meadow. 

BuU-numing  was,  for  a  long  period,  a  recognised 
institution  at  Stamford.  A  mayor  of  the  town, 
who  died  in  1756,  left  a  sum  of  money  to  encon- 
rngo  the  practice ;  and,  as  appears  by  the  vestry 
accounts,  the  church-wajxlens  annually  gave  money 
to  aid  the  bull-running.  In  1788,  the  first  attempt 
was  made  by  the  local  authorities  to  stop  the 
custom,  the  mayor  issuing  a  curious  procla- 
mation, stating  that  bull-running  was  contrary  to 
religion,  law,  and  nature,  and  punishable  with 
the  penalty  of  death.  The  Earl  of  Exeter,  who 
lived 

*  At  Burleigh  Hoiue,  by  Stamford  town,* 

lent  his  personal  influence  to  the  mayor  on  (hi* 
occasion  ;  but  the  bull  was  run,  and  both  the  cnrl 
and  mayor  were  insulted  by  the  mob.  In  1789. 
the  mayor  having  obtained  the  aid  of  a  troop  of 
dragoons,  met  the  bull  at  St  George's  Gate,  aa  it 
was  being  driven  into  the  to^m  by  the  buU-woman 
—a  virago  dressed  in  blue  ribbons,  who  oflicioted 
on  these  occasions,  and  followed  by  the  huUaTd», 
a  name  given  to  the  admirers  and  supporters 
of  bull-running.  On  the  mayor  appealing  to  the 
officer  of  dragoons  to  stop  the  procession,  the  latter 
refused  to  interfere,  alleging  that  the  people  were 
pcBceablv  walking  on  the  highway.  '  In  that  ease,' 
replied  tiie  mayor,  '  your  men  ore  of  no  use  here.' 
'  very  well,'  said  the  officer,  ' I  shall  di-smias  them.' 
The  dismLssed  dragoons,  to  their  great  glee,  joined 
the  buUnrds,  and  the  bull  was  run  as  iisu.iL  For 
a  long  time  afterwards,  the  buUajds  received  no 
opposition.  The  towns-people,  delighted  wth  the 
sport,  subscribed  for  a  second  annual  buU-mnniiig, 
which  took  place  on  the  Monday  after  Christmas 
Day ;  and  there  were  several  occa-'ionol  bull-run- 
nings eveiy  year,  the  candidates  for  representing 
Stamford  in  parliament  being  always  found  willing 
to  give  a  bull  for  the  purpose. 

in  1831,  the  Conservative  party  canvoaeed  the 
borough  under  a  flng  bearing  the  represeiitatioo  of 
a  bull.  Several  clergymen  and  others  remonstrated 
against  tliis  mo<lc  of  obtaining  popular  support, 
distinctly  declaring  they  would  not  vot«^  u  the 
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obnoxious  baunei  v?ere  not  liiid  aside.  But  nmny 
penons  of  station,  and  well-known  humanity, 
defended  the  practice  of  bull-run nin£,  alleging  that 
it  was  on  old-fashioned,  manly,  English  sport ; 
inspiring  courage,  agUity,  and  presence  of  mind 
under  danger  ;  and,  aa  regards  inhumanity,  it  was 
not  by  any  means  so  cruel  to  the  brute  creation, 
nor  so  perilous  to  the  life  and  limb  of  man,  as  fox- 
hunting. 

In  1833,  the  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  made  its  first  public  appearance  as  an 
opponent  of  the  practice.  One  of  its  officers  was 
sent  to  Stamford  on  bull-running  day,  and,  being 
more  bold  than  jirudent,  was  roughly  hustled  by 
the  crowd.  Thia  interference  of  the  society,  how- 
ever weU-meout,  had  a  very  different  effect  to  Uiat 
desired  ;  instead  of  discountenancing  the  practice, 
the  people  of  Stamford  were  thereby  stimulated  to 
Bujsijort  it  '  Who  or  what  is  this  London  Society,' 
the  V  asked,  '  that,  usurping  the  place  of  constituted 
authorities,  presumes  to  interfere  with  our  ancient 
amusement  I ' 

In  1836,  the  society  sent  several  of  its  officers 
and  agents  to  StomforiL  The  13lh  falling  that 
year  on  Sunday,  the  bull  was  run  on  the  following 
day  ;  in  the  evening,  the  populace  resented  the 
interference  of  the  society's  omcers,  by  assaulting 
them,  and  breaking  some  windows.  At  the  follow- 
ing Lent  Assizes  for  Lincolnsliire,  the  society  pre- 
ferred bills  of  indictment  before  the  Grand  Jury, 
again.st  eight  persons,  for '  conspiring  to  disturb  the 
pejice  liy  riotously  assembling  to  run  and  torment  a 
Dull'  at  Stamford,  on  the  14th  of  November 
previous.  True  bills  being  found  against  the  men, 
bench-warrants  were  nblniucd,  and  they  were 
arrested  to  take  their  trials  at  the  ensuing  miil- 
Bumnier  assizes.    As  is  well  known,  tliis  mode  of 

Sroceeding  behind  a  man's  back,  as  it  were,  which 
eprives  the  accused  of  the  fair  advantage  allowed 
liy  law,  in  giving  him  a  copy  of  the  depo.sitione  of 
the  witncs-ses  against  lum,  is  looked  upon  with 
deserved  disfavour  by  Injth  the  judges  and  people 
of  England.  Moreover,  the  conduct  of  the  society 
in  putting  the  expensive  machinery  of  the  higher 
courts  of  law  in  operation  agaiii»t  poor  labnuiing- 
mcn,  for  a  trumpery  street  siiuabble,  created  a 
strong  feeling  in  btamfoixl  and  its  neighbourhood. 
A  subscription  was  immediately  opuneii,  to  raise  a 
defence-fund  for  the  prisoners,  many  subscribing 
who  utterly  detested  bull-running,  but  considered 
the  society's  proceedings  to  be  over-ollicioiis,  unjust, 
and  arbitrary.  The  manager  of  Stamfoixl  theatre, 
to  his  immense  pojiularity,  gave  a  benefit  in  aid  of 
the  defence-fund,  the  piece  selected  being  Coluian's 
c*'niedy  of  John  Bull;  ami  altogether,  a  consiiler- 
ablo  sum  was  collected.  At  the  tri.il,  Sergeant 
Uoulbouni,  and  the  leading  barristers  on  the  circuit, 
were  retained  for  the  prosecution.  The  council  fur 
the  defence  could  not  deny  the  riot,  but  plcadc<l 
u»e  and  custom,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  pri.soners, 
who  believe<l  that  valuaole  common  riKhls  wore 
preserved  to  the  town  by  the  act  of  bull-numing. 
Judge  Park,  when  summing  up,  told  tlie  jury  that 
no  use  or  custom  could  jurtily  u  rioL  Five  of  the 
prixoners  were  acquitted,  tlirve  only  lieing  found 
guilty  ;  th  ■  '  '  ■  re  discharged  on  giving  bail  to 
app<-«r  to  ;  nient, at  tie  Court  of  Quetu'a 

lionch,  «l  ■" 

The  I'll  the  result  of  the  trial  as 

•  TJct«My,  ■;  li^vc  a  grand  run  in  1837. 


Influence,  however,  hod  been  brought  to  bear  on 
the  Home  Secretary,  who  wrote  to  the  mayor  of 
Stamfon.1,  impressing  upon  him  the  necessity  of 
taking  active  measures  to  prevent  a  proceeding  so 
illegal  and  disgraceful  as  bull-numing.  The  mavor, 
accordingly,  swore  in  more  than  two  htmJred 
special  constables  to  his  assistance ;  but  theii 
opposition  being  lukewozm,  the  bull  was  rtm 
with  greater  fclat  than  ever.  In  1838,  the  Home 
Secretary  determined  to  put  down  the  custom. 
Several  days  before  the  13th,  a  troop  of  the  14th 
Dragoons,  and  a  strong  force  of  metropoUtan  police, 
■were  sent  to  Stomforc^  and  a  considerable  body  of 
special  constables  were  sworn  in.  The  commanders 
of  the  military  and  police,  ha\Tng  viewed  the  field 
of  action,  consulted  with  the  mayor.  As  preven- 
tion was  better  than  cure,  and  there  could  be  no 
bull-run  without  a  bull,  measures  were  taken 
accordingly.  The  town  was  strictly  searched,  and 
two  bulls  being  found,  the  animals  were  taken  and 
confined  in  on  Lnn-yard,  imder  a  picket  of  dragoons. 
Sentries  were  then  placed  on  oil  the  outlets  of  the 
town,  and  parties  patrolled  the  roads  night  and  day, 
to  prevent  a  bull  fmm  being  brought  in.  The 
eventful  13th  arrived,  and  though  the  streets 
were  crowded  with  bullnrds,  the  authorities  were 
perfectly  at  their  ease.  Tliey  even  heard  with 
complacency  the  bell  of  St  Mary's  toll  the  timc- 
honoui-ed  bull-warning.  But  ot  llic  last  stroke  of 
the  bell,  their  fancied  security  was  rudely  dissi- 
pated by  the  well-known  shouts  of  '  Hoy  !  bull  ! 
hoy  ! '  from  a  thousand  voices  ;  a  noble  biill  having 
a])pcared,  as  if  by  magic,  in  the  principal  street 
There  never  was  such  a  run  !  The  wild  excitement 
of  the  scene  was  enhanced  by  the  bewildered 
dragoons  galloping  thither  ami  hither,  in  vain 
attempts  to  secure  the  animoL  The  metropolitan 
police,  witli  greater  valour  than  discretion,  lormed 
m  a  compact  jdialonx  ou  the  bridge ;  but  the  bull, 
followed  by  the  bullords,  dashed  through  them  as 
an  eagle  might  through  a  cobweb.  After  a  run  of 
some  hours,  the  bull  came  to  bay  in  the  river,  and 
\s'as  then  captured  by  the  authorities.  An  attempt 
u'lis  then  made  to  rescue  one  of  the  buUs  cnnfiuctl 
ill  the  inn-yard.  This  led  to  a  collision  Wtween 
the  military  and  the  people,  stones  and  brickbats 
were  thrown,  and  sabre  cuts  returned  in  exchiiugc  ; 
but,  on  the  dragoons  being  ordered  to  load  with 
ball-cartridge,  the  mob  dispersed.  Where  did  the 
strange  buU,  a  very  valuaole  animal,  so  niirncul- 
otisly  spring  from  ?  This  enigma  was  soon  solveil 
by  its  beuig  claimed  by  a  certain  noble  lord.  Ho 
bad  been  sending  it,  in  a  covered  wagon,  from  one 
of  his  estates  to  another,  and,  by  a  'curious  coinci- 
dence,' it  happened  to  pass  through  Stamford  ou 
the  very  day  and  hour  \U  pre-ience  was  required  by 
the  builurdo,  who,  seizing  the  wagon,  releasc<l  the 
iiiiimaL  Whether  the  coincidence  were  accidental 
or  designed,  the  preceding  explanation,  if  not  quito 
satisfactory,  produced  a  great  deal  of  good-humoured 
laughter. 

In  1839,  a  stronger  force  of  military  and  police  was 
sent  to  Stomlbnl  ;  every  precaution  was  taken,  yet 
Borae  treacherous  speciaf  constables  smuggled  a 
liull  into  the  town,  and  the  billiards  ha<l  their  last 
run.  The  aninml,  however,  being  young  und  docile, 
tlid  not  ulTiinl  niurh  sport,  l>eing  soon  captured  by 
the  authorities.  In  the  following  year,  as  bull- 
running  day  drew  near,  the  pcojile  of  StouifKnl 
began  to  count  the  cost  of  their  amusement.     Th9 
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militarj",  metropolitan  police,  and  special  constaWes 
of  the  two  previous  Tears,  had  cost  them  more  than 
£600— a  sum  which  might,  with  jn^ater  fitness, 
have  been  laid  out  on  certain  town  improvements, 
then  much  wanted.  So  the  townsmen  forn-ardcd  a 
memorial  to  the  mayor,  to  be  laid  before  the  Home 
Secretary,  pledging  themselves  that,  if  no  extrane- 
ous force  of  military  or  police  were  brought  into 
the  town,  nor  expense  incurred  by  appointinjj 
special  constables,  they,  the  subscribers,  would 
prevent  bull-nmning  from  taking  plac«  in  Stamford 
during  that  year.  The  townsmen  were  wisely 
taken  at  their  word,  and  there  never  has  been  a 
bull-run  in  Stamford  since  that  time. 

The  highly-exciting  nature  of  the  amusement 
gave  bull-running  a  charm  to  vulgar  minds,  that 
can  scarcely  now  be  understood  or  appreciated. 
For  weeks  before  and  aft<?r  the  13th  of  November, 
the  buUard's  song  might  be  heard  re-echoing  through 
all  parts  of  Stamford.  As  a  curious  and  almost 
forgotten  relic  of  an  ancient  sport,  it  cannot  bo 
entirely  unworthy  of  a  place  in  these  columns. 

TRX  BUIXABO'S  SOKO. 

'Come  all  you  bonny  boys. 

Who  love  to  bait  the  boany  bull, 
Who  take  dclicht  in  noise, 

And  you  shtui  have  your  bellyful. 
On  Stamford' .1  to«Ti  BuU-nmnini^  Uay, 
We  'II  shew  yoii  such  right  pallnnt  play, 
You  never  saw  the  like,  you  '11  say. 
As  you  shall  see  at  Stamford. 

Earl  Warren  was  the  man. 

That  first  began  this  gallant  siKirfc  ; 
In  the  castle  he  did  stand, 

And  saw  the  baony  bulls  that  fought. 
The  butchers  with  their  bull-dogs  came, 
These  sturdy  stubhoni  hulls  to  tame. 
But  more  with  madness  did  indame. 
Enraged,  they  ran  through  Stamford. 

Delighted  with  the  sport. 

The  meadows  there  ho  freely  gave. 

Where  these  bonny  bulls  had  fought. 
The  butebcrs  now  do  hold  and  have  ; 

By  charter  they  arc  strictly  bound. 

That  every  year  a  bull  be  foimd  ; 

Come,  dight  your  face,  you  dirty  clown. 
And  stump  away  to  Stamford  ! 

Come,  take  him  by  the  tail,  boys — 

Bridge,  bridge  him  if  you  can ; 
Frog  lum  with  a  stick,  Irays  ; 

I^ver  let  him  quiet  stand ; 
ThrcMigh  every  street  and  lane  in  town. 
We'll  Chevy-chaso  him  up  and  down. 
You  sturdy  bung-straws*  ten  miles  round. 

Come,  stump  away  to  Stamford.' 

The  old  bulliirda  are  now  nearly  all  dead  ;  but 
tLo  song,  with  various  additions  and  variations, 
may  stul  be  occaaonolly  hearcL  Mr  Burton, 
writing  in  1846,  says  : '  Everj'  incident  that  calls  to 
the  mind  of  the  lower  classes  their  ancient  holiday, 
is  seized  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  old  bull-tune  ia 
invariably  demanded,  when  anything  in  the  shape 
of  music  attracts  the  attention.  At  the  theatre, 
whenever  there  is  a  full  house,  "Bull !  bull ! "  ia 
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invariably  pealed  from  some  comer  of  the  gallery. 
The  magic  word  immediately  fills  the  month  of  every 
occu{>ant  of  that  part  of  the  building  ;  it  is  echoed 
from  the  pit,  and  order  and  quiet  is  out  of  the 
question  till  the  favourite  tunc  has  been  played.' 

8H0OTINO-STARS. 

During  three  successive  years,  from  1831  to  1833, 
the  13th  of  November  was  marked  by  a  magnificent 
display  of  shooting  or  falling  stars,  those  myste*- 
rious  visitants  to  our  globe  respecting  whose  real 
nature  and  origin  science  is  still  so  perplexed. 
The  first  of  these  brilliant  exhi1>itions  was  wit- 
nessed off  the  coasts  of  Spain,  and  in  the  country 
bordering  on  the  Ohio.  The  isecond  is  thus  des- 
cribed by  Captain  Hammond  of  H.M.S.  JtestituticTiy 
wlio  beheld  it  in  the  Bed  Sea,  olf  Mocha.  'From 
one  o'clock  a.  m.  till  after  daylight,  there  \vas  a  very 
unusual  phenomenon  in  the  heavens.  It  appeared 
like  meteors  bursting  in  every  direction.  The  sky 
at  the  time  was  clear,  the  stars  and  moon  bright, 
with  streaks  of  light,  and  thin  white  clouds  inter- 
spersed in  the  sky.  On  lauding  in  the  morning, 
I  inquired  of  the  Arabs  if  they  had  noticed  the 
above.  They  said  they  had  been  ob8cr\'ing  it  most 
of  the  night.  I  asked  them  if  ever  the  like  had 
apj)eared  before.  The  oldest  of  them  replied  that 
it  had  not.'  The  area  over  which  this  pheno- 
menon was  seen  extended  from  the  Red  Sea  west- 
wanls  to  the  Atlantic,  and  from  Switzerland  to 
the  Mauritius. 

But  the  most  imposing  display  of  shooting-stois 
on  record  occurred  on  the  third  of  thc^e  occasions 
— that  is,  on  13th  November  1833.  It  extended 
chiefly  over  the  limits  comprised  between  longitude 
61°  in  the  Atlantic,  and  100°  in  Central  ifexico, 
and  from  the  latitude  of  the  great  lakes  of  North 
America,  to  the  West  Indies.  From  the  appearance 
presented,  it  might  be  rcgonled  as  a  grand  and 
portentous  display  of  nature's  fireworks.  Seldom 
lias  a  scene  of  greater  or  moi-e  awful  sublimity 
been  exhibited  than  ot  the  Falls  of  Niagara  on  this 
memorable  occa.sion,  the  two  leading  powers  in 
nature,  water  and  fire,  engaging,  as  it  were,  in  an 
emulative  display  of  tliivir  grandeur.  The  awful 
roar  of  the  cataract  filled  the  mind  of  the  spectator 
with  an  infinitely  lieightened  sense  of  sublimity, 
when  its  waters  were  lightened  up  by  the  glare  of 
the  meteoric  torrent  in  the  sky.  In  many  ports 
of  the  country,  the  people  were  terror-struck,  ima- 
gining that  the  end  of  tue  world  was  come  ;  whilst 
those  whose  education  and  vigour  of  mind  pre- 
vented them  from  yielding  to  such  terrors,  were, 
nevertheless,  vividly  reminded  of  tlie  grand  des- 
cription in  the  Apocalyj)se,  '  The  stars  of  heaven 
fell  unto  the  earth,  even  as  a  fig-tree  casteth  her 
itntimoly  figs,  when  she  is  shaken  of  a  mighty 
wind.' 

The  mo6t  probable  theory  as  to  the  nature  of 
shooting-stan  is,  that  they  form  part  of  the  solar 
system,  revolving  round  the  sun  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  planetoids,  but  both  infinitely 
smaller  in  size,  and  subject  to  great  and  irregular 
perturbations.  The  latter  cause  brings  them  not 
unfrcqucntly  within  the  limits  of  the  earth's  atmo- 
sphere, on  entering  M-hich  thev  become  luminous 
from  the  great  heat  produced  by  the  sudden  and 
violent  compression  which  their  tnmsit  occasions. 
Having   thua   approached   the  eoith  with   great 
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velocity,  they  are  aa  rapidly  agnin  withdrawn  from  I  just  <lescrib<Hl,  niay  be  tlie  result  of  n  multitude 
it  into  the  realms  of  space.  It  is  very  possililc,  I  of  these  meteors  encountering  each  other,  whilst 
moreover,  that  the  fiery  ahowera  which  we  have  i  the  aerolites,  oi  actual  meteoric  substances,  which 
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occftsionallv  fall  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  may 
be  such  of  those  bodies  us  have  been  brouglit  so 
far  within  the  influence  of  terrestrial  gravity  as  to 
be  rendered  subject  to  its  effects. 
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St  Dubriclaa,  bisbop  and  confessor,  6th  teninrj.  5t 
lAorence,  confessor,  archbishop  o{  Dabliu,  1 1  SO. 

Bom. — Benjamin  HoadI;,  bishop  of  Bangor,  eminent 
Whii!  prelate,  1676,  Wultrham,  Kent;  Adun  Oottlob 
Oeblenschli^rer,  Danish  poet,  1770.  Copenhagen;  Sir 
Cli&rles  Lycll.  geologist,  1797.  Kinnordy,  For/artkire. 

Died. — GoUfried  Wilhelm  Leibniti,  mathematician  and 
moral  philosopher,  1716,  Hanover;  Oeorge  William 
Frederick  Hegel.  German  philosopher,  IS31,  Berlin  ;  Dr 
John  Abererombie,  phrsieian  md  moral  writ«r,  1841, 
Edinliuryh. 

LEIBNITZ. 
Leibnitz  is  one  of  the  great  names  of  literature : 
'  A  nuui  so  various  that  he  seemed  to  b« 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome.' 

Nevertheless,  though  his  title  to  fame  is  every- 
where confessed,  few  at  this  day,  with  the  exception 
of  some  arduous  students,  are  practically  conver- 
sant with  ita  grounds.  Leibnitz  was  one  of  the 
chief  intellectual  forces  of  his  age,  but  as  a  force 
he  was  more  remarkable  for  quantity  than  intensity, 
lie  busied  himself  in  a  multitude  of  pursuits  and 
he  excelled  in  oU,  but  he  produced  no  master-piece 
— notiiinij;  of  which  it  could  be  said,  It  is  the  best 
of  its  kind.  He  was  a  univereal  genius  ;  his  intel- 
lect was  OS  capacious  as  hannonious,  and  a  store- 
itouse  for  all  knowledge  ;  but  his  luiud  was  lost  by 


reason  of  its  universal  sympathies.  To  be  remem- 
bered for  ever  by  some  work  rcouires  that  the 
whole  energy,  nt  least  for  a  time,  i>e  given  to  one 
work.  '  Even  great  parts,'  says  Locke,  writing  of 
Leibnitz  in  16i>7,  '  will  not  master  any  subject 
wthout  great  thinking.' 

LeibnUz  was  the  son  of  a  professor  of  juris- 
prudence in  the  university  of  Leipsic,  in  which 
citv  he  was  bom  in  1646.  He  wiis  a  precocious 
child,  ond  from  liis  boyhood  displayed  that  love  of 
learning  and  speculation  which  distinguished  him 
through  life.  He  gives  an  amusing  account  of  his 
efforts  when  a  youth  of  fifteen,  during  long  solitary 
walks  in  the  wood  of  Rosenthal,  near  Leipsic,  to 
a<lju.st  the  claims  of  the  Ancients  ami  Modems— of 
AriHtotle  and  Descartes,  and  the  reluctance  with 
which,  when  conciliation  was  impossible,  he  was 
compelled  to  make  an  election.  His  tidents,  as 
niunifeated  at  the  university,  and  his  piiblicationK, 
early  brought  him  into  notice,  and  fuund  him 
patrons  among  the  princes  of  Germany.  He 
travelled  over  the  continent,  visited  Enghind,  and 
everywhere  made  the  acquaintance  of  men  of 
science  and  letters.  An  amusing  anecdote  is  told 
of  him  when  at  sea  in  a  tempest  off  the  Italian 
coast  The  sage  captain  attributed  the  storm  to  tho 
presenceof  the  heretical  German,  and  presuming  him 
Ignorant  of  tho  Italian  language,  began  to  deliberate 
with  the  crew  on  the  propncly  of  throwing  tho 
Lutheran  Jonah  overboanL  Leibnitz,  with  nmch 
presence  of  mind,  got  hold  of  a  rosary  and  begun 
to  tell  his  beads  with  vehement  devotion.  The 
ruse  saved  him.  At  Nilmberg,  he  heard  of  a  society 
of  alchemists  who  were  prosecuting  a  search  for 
the  philosopher's  stone.  He  wished  to  join  them, 
and  compiled  a  letter  from  the  writings  of  the  most 
celebratwl  alchemists  and  sent  it  to  them.  The 
letter  consisted  of  the  most  obscure  terms  he  could 
find,  and  of  wliich,  he  auyi,  he  did  not  undenitaiid 
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,  _.ii.i.u  iTu  illamiuati,  a&sid  to  be  thought 
'  nrit«(i  him  to  their  meeting!  And  made 

:  necrctary.     Though  Leibnitz  could  thiu 

cjuiz  the  alchemi«t«,  he  believed,  to  the  end  of  hii 
bfe,  Lu  th«  reality  of  the  object  of  their  laboon. 

In  the  leiiure  which  variona  penaona  lecnred 
him,  he  followed  hia  versatile  ludinationa  with 
inceawnt  aMiiluity.  Uctapbrcica,  phTsica,  mathe- 
motica,  jttrixprudence.  theology,  philology,  history, 
ontiouitica,  the  daanca,  all  aharcd  hia  attention, 
and  lu  h11  of  tbtste  braneheaaf  knowledge  the  world 
heard  hia  voice  with  reaped  The  ancient  lan- 
goaeea  ha  knew  well,  and  waa  tolerably  acquainted 
with  more  than  liali-«-doxen  of  the  modern.  He 
hjul  notion*  about  calculating  machinea,  about 
improved  watchea,  about  a  universal  alphabet, 
alHiiit  hydmulic  enginec,  about  awifi  carriage!,  by 
wliich  tlio  joiiniey  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
between  Anii>t«nlam  and  ILuiover,  might  be  done 
in  tWLMity-four  houn  ;  and  ab<jut  a  hundred  other 
things,  llu  dubblcd  in  moiicine,  in  everything ; 
there  wiw  nothing,  in  fact,  in  which  he  could  not 
bo  interested.  In  hia  J'rolo'jena,  he  throws  out 
thoughts,  which,  Dean  Buckhiiid  observes,  con- 
tain the  ^'cmi  of  some  of  the  most  enligbtenML 
Bp'.'culutioiis  in  gcolo>,'y.  His  memory  was  quick 
ami  tviincious  ;  he  nia<Je  notes  as  he  read,  but  he 
liiul  seldom  to  refer  to  them,  for  he  seemed  to 
foiyct  nothing.  Ocorfje  L  iiscd  to  call  him  his 
living  ilictionary.  At  tlic  nt'c  at  seventy,  he  could 
recite  hiiinlrcJs  of  lines  of  Viri^il  without  on  error. 

In  nmthcmatics,  if  anj'K-herc,  hia  genius  shewed 
itself  supreme,  and  l>etween  him  and  Sir  Isiiac 
Nt'Wton  a  bitter  controvcn<y  ln-oke  out  as  to  the 
credit  of  the  invenliou  of  the  ditrvrentiol  calculus. 
The  question  luis  liecn  thoroughly  and  tcdioualr 
debited,  hut  llid  following  points  ore  now  consi- 
dcrwl  OS  tolenibly  clear  :  I  si.  That  the  system  of 
fluxions  invuntcii  by  Newton  is  essentially  the 
same  as  (hv  (lilfcrcntial  calculus  inventMl  by 
Leihnlti,  dilfcring  only  in  notation  ;  2d,  That 
Nfwton  poRscRBcd  the  secret  of  flaxiuns  as  early  na 
Idii'),  niiK'tecn  years  before  Leibnitz  pubUahcd  his 
niitliiid,  iind  eleven  yeura  before  he  communicated 
it  to  Newton  ;  M,  Tliat  both  Leibnitz  and  Newton 
diBcovcred  their  nietlioda  independently  of  each 
other,  but  that  Newton  biul  priority  ;  and  4th, 
Tliut  ttllhongh  the  honour  belongs  to  both,  yet,  as 
ill  every  other  great  invention,  they  were  but  the 
indiWdiiolH  who  eomliiin'tl  the  scattered  rays  of 
thtiir  predecejuiors,  and  gave  a  methc«l,  a  notation, 
anil  a  nuuu  to  the  dcKtrino  of  infinitesimal  quan- 
tittos. 

As  a  theologian  and  metaphysician,  Leibnitz  was 
eclectic  rather  fhim  originid.  llis  temper  was  truly 
catholic  ;  he  iLlfenKl  from  others  with  reluctance  ; 
and  it  seemed  to  bo  one  of  hia  keenest  delights  to 
rui'.oiicilo  a]iparent  contraries.  Hence  one  of  his 
st'hemen  was  the  incorporation  of  the  various  sects 
of  PititesUuitiHin,  preparatory,  if  possible,  to  the 
inclusion  of  Rome,  with  concessions,  in  one  grand 
Chrinlian  community.  In  philosophy,  he  had  a 
iloctriue  called  Pro-established  Harmony,  by  which 
ha  professed  to  explain  the  relations  between  Deity, 
the  Human  Mind,  and  Nature.  It  met  with  wide 
discusniou  oud  some  acceptance  in  the  lifotirao 
of  Leibnitz,  but  Pru-established  Harmony  has 
long  (Miasod  out  of  memory  except  in  histories  of 
philosophy. 

One  of  tho  warmest  admireta  of  Leibniti  was 
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So^iia  Charlotte,  wife  of  Frederick,  the  first  king 
of  Proaiia,  a  great  lover  of  show  and  ceremony,  for 
which  hia  consort  had  a  qniet  contempt  Leibniu 
called  her '  one  of  the  most  accompliahed  princesBea 
of  earth,'  and  by  the  world  she  was  known  as  the 
repablii»n  and  philosophic  queen.  To  Leibnitz, 
'  U  grand  LtSmils,'  as  she  styled  him,  she  resorted 
for  counsel  in  all  her  theological  and  philoeophical 
difficulties,  and  not  seldom  to  his  pemezity, 
wanting  to  know,  he  said :  '  le  pourquoi  du  pour- 
quoi'  ^he  why  of  the  why).  Weaned  with  the 
emptiness  of  courtiers,  she  wrote  on  one  occasion : 
'  Leibnitz  talked  to  me  about  the  infinitely  little  ; 
mon  Dieu,  as  if  I  did  not  know  enough  c^  that  1' 
This  bright  soul  died  at  thirty-six,  to  the  great 
grief  of  Leibnitz.  On  her  deatlt-bed  she  saia  she 
was  very  happy  ;  that  the  king  would  him  a  fine 
opportunity  for  display  at  her  funeral ;  and,  above 
all,  that  now  she  was  going  to  satisfy  her  curiosity 
about  a  great  many  things  of  which  lieibnilz  could 
tell  her  nothing.  With  many  other  crowned  heads 
Leibnitz  held  intercourse  more  or  less  intimatCL 
Peter  the  Great  consulted  him  as  to  the  best  means 
for  the  civilisation  of  Rossis,  and  reworded  his 
suggestions  Mrith  the  title  of  Councillor  of  State, 
ana  a  pension  of  a  thousand  roubles. 

Leibnitz  was  oidy  able  to  get  through  his  multi- 
form business  by  persistent  assiduity.  He  carried 
on  a  must  extensive  correspondence,  and  wrote  his 
letters  with  great  core,  sometimes  three  or  four 
times  over,  and  mode  them  the  repositories  of 
his  most  valued  ideas  and  conjectures.  His  life 
was  sedentary  almost  beyond  example.  Sometimes 
for  weeks  together  he  would  not  go  to  bed,  but  sal 
at  his  desk  till  a  late  hour,  then  took  two  or  three 
hours  of  sleep  in  his  choir,  and  resumed  work  at 
early  dawn.  He  was  a  bachelor,  and  had  no  fixed 
hours  for  hia  meals  ;  but  sent  to  a  tavern  for  food, 
when  hungry  and  at  leisure.  His  head  was  ham 
and  bald,  nis  hair  fine  and  brown,  his  face  pale, 
his  sight  short,  his  shoulders  broad,  and  his  legs 
crooked  and  ungainly.  Ho  was  spare  and  of 
middle  height,  but  in  walking,  he  threw  his  head 
so  far  forward  as  to  look  from  behind  like  a  hunch- 
bocL  His  neglect  of  exercise  told  severely  on  him 
as  he  advanc^  in  life.  He  became  plocued  with 
rheumatic  gout,  his  legs  ulcerated,  and  lie  aggra- 
vated liis  ailment  by  compressing  afflicted  pArts 
with  wooden  vices  to  stop  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  dull  the  sense  of  pain.  He  died  in 
Hanover  in  1716,  in  his  seventieth  year,  from  the 
effects,  it  is  said,  of  an  untried  medicine  of  hia 
own  concoction.  He  was  buried  on  the  esplanade 
of  his  native  city  of  Leipeic,  where  a  monument,  in 
the  form  of  a  temple,  with  the  simple  inscription, 
'  Ossa  Lcibnitii,'  marks  the  spot 


DISCOVERT   OF  THE   SOUROES  OF  THB  SILS. 

It  is  curious  to  look  back  to  the  days  whea 
Bruce  the  traveller  published  his  celebrated  work 
on  Africa,  and  claimed  to  have  discovered  the  troo 
sources  of  tho  mysterious  river  which  flows  so  many 
hundreds  of  miles  through  that  continent  Com- 
paring that  narrative  with  one  which  has  appeared 
in  1863,  we  see  that  Bruce  was  in  tho  wrong  ;  that 
he  may  have  discovered  a  source  but  not  the  source ; 
and  that  a  long  series  of  intermediate  investigations 
w.^9  ncede<l  to  arrive  at  a  true  solution  of  the 
interesting  problem.    No  blame  to  James  Brace 
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for  all  this.  He  was  really  a  sogacioua  and  entor- 
prisinK  man  ;  and  although  some  doubt  was  thrown 
upon  his  truthfulness  during  his  life,  he  is  now 
believed  to  have  been  Teiacious  to  the  extent  of 
his  knowledge.  His  error  concerning  the  sources 
of  the  Kile  may  well  be  excused,  considering  the 
harosBing  difficulties  of  the  problem. 

Olaucuig  at  a  map  of  Africa,  we  see  that  the 
Nile  is  formed  by  several  branches,  which  meet  in 
Nubia,  and  flow  northward  through  Egypt  into  the 
ilediterrancan.  The  puzzle  has  been  to  determine 
which  of  the  branches  ought  to  be  considered  as 
tlie  true  Nile,  and  which  mere  affluents  or  tribu- 
taries. The  easternmost  of  the  chief  or  important 
branches,  the  Atbara,  rises  in  about  12°  N.  lat,  40° 
E.  long  ;  and  joins  the  main  river  near  18°  N.  lat, 
34°  E.long.  It  was  viidted  by  Salt  and  by  Pearcc, 
and  has  been  often  noticed  by  travellers  in  Abys- 
sinia. The  middle,  or  second  of  the  three  branches, 
known  as  the  Bahr-tl-Asnk,  or  Blm  Nile,  is,  par 
txctUence,  the  river  of  Abyssinia,  winding  through 
and  about  that  country  in  a  very  remarkable  way. 
Brucu  traced  it  upwards  until  it  became  a  mere 
streamlet  in  11°  N.  kt,  37°  E.  long.,  near  the  viUage 
of  Qoesh,  whence  it  flows  by  Sennaar  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  greater  Nile  at  Khartoum.  The 
westernmost,  and  largest  branch,  the  Bahr-tl-Abiady 
or  fVhiU  Nile,  is  extremely  circuitous  in  ita  route, 
winding  through  the  countries  of  Darfur  and  Kor- 
dofon  in  a  very  intricate  way. 

Now  it  is  the  Bahr-el-Azrek,  or  Blue  Nile,  which 
Bruce  considered  to  be  the  true  or  original  river, 
and  which,  on  the  14th  of  November  1770,  he 
beUcvod  himself  to  have  traced  up  to  its  source. 
In  the  preface  to  his  Travels  (written  in  1700,  and. 
OS  is  supposed,  not  so  accurately  as  if  he  hod  allowed 
less  than  twenty  years  to  elapse)  he  said  :  '  I  hope 
that  what  I  have  said  will  be  thought  sufBcicnt  to 
convince  all  impartial  readers  tliat  these  celebrated 
sources  have,  by  a  fatality,  remained  to  our  days 
ai  unknown  as  they  were  to  antiquity ;  no  good 
or  genuine  voucher  Imving  yet  been  produced 
cap.TDle  of  proving  that  they  were  before  discovered, 
or  seen  by  the  curious  eye  of  any  tmveller,  from 
the  earliest  ages  to  this  day.  And  it  is  ^vith 
confidence  I  propose  to  my  reader,  that  ho  will 
consider  me  as  still  standing  at  the  fountain,  and 
patiently  hear  from  me  the  recital  of  the  origin, 
course,  nature,  and  circumstances  of  this  the  most 
famous  river  in  the  world,  which  he  will  in  vain 
seek  from  books,  or  from  any  other  human  autho- 
rity whatever,  and  which  by  the  care  and  attention 
I  nave  paid  to  the  subject,  will,  I  hope,  bo  found 
wtitfactoiy  here.' 

Brace  was  all  the  more  proud  of  his  achievement, 
because  the  ancients  had  believed  that  the  Bolirnil- 
Abiad  was  the  true  NUe,  an  opinion  which  ho 
claimed  to  have  shewn  fallacious.  The  ancients 
were  righthowever,  and  Bruce  wrong.  Step  by 
step  the  White  Nile  lias  been  traced  to  points 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  equator,  and  therefore 
nearer  to  its  source.  Linont,  in  18S7,  ascended  as 
far  OS  Aleis,  in  16'  N.  kL  In  1842,  Wemo, 
heading  on  expedition  sent  out  by  the  pacha  of 
E^ypt,  reachof  to  0°  N.  kt,  and  was  tola  by  the 
natives  that  the  source  was  still  fur  distant.  In 
1846,  M.  D'Abbadie  thought  ho  hod  reached  the 
source  of  the  Nile  ;  bat  Beke  afterwards  shewed 
that  the  stream  tracinl  by  D'Abbadie  ww  only  on 
afilaeat  of  the  Bah^cl-Abiad,  and  expreised  on 


opinion  that  the  real  source  is  even  beyond  the 
equator.  AL  Knoblecher,  who  hod  a  niissionary 
establishment  at  Khortouni,  went  up  tlie  White 
Nile  as  for  as  4°  N.  kt,  and  saw  that  river  stiU  far 
awov  to  the  south-west 

Trie  grand  discovery  of  all,  that  the  Nile 
really  nses  in  south  latitude,  and  crosses  the 
equator,  was  made  by  Captains  Grunt  and  Spekei 
whose  names  have  become  thereby  renowned 
throughout  Europe.  In  1858,  Captain  Speke 
reached  a  very  beautiful  lake,  the  Vietoria  tfyoMM, 
while  journeying  westward  from  Zanzibar.  The 
head  of  this  kke  is  three  degrees  south  of  the 
equator.  He  found  the  kke  to  be  a  large  sheet  of 
fresh  water,  lying  on  a  plateau  or  tuble-Iand, 
from  3000  to  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  lake,  to  use  the  lang\iage  of  Captain 
Speke,  '  looked  for  all  tlie  world  like  the  source  of 
some  great  river ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  tkit  I  at 
once  felt  certain  in  mv  own  mind  it  was  the  source 
of  the  Nile,  and  noted  it  accordingly.'  It  was  the 
bold  guess  of  a  sagacious  and  experienced  man. 
The  Victoria  Nyanza  is  really  the  head-water  of 
the  Nile,  being  fed  immediately  by  a  range  of 
lofty  mountains  in  the  interior.  Its  most  southern 
aflluent  is  the  Leewumbu  or  Shimceyu.  Stanley, 
who  sailed  round  the  lake  in  1875,  and  who 
explored  the  head-waters  of  the  Congo,  confirmed 
Spcke's  discovery.  It  is  thus  settled  that  the  Nile 
flows  uninterruptedly  from  the  lake  to  the  Me<li- 
terranean,  through  no  less  than  thirty-four  degrees 
of  latitude,  and  along  a  course  exceeding  20(K) 
miles  in  length,  in  a  straight  line,  and  perhaps  3000, 
allowing  for  windings.  Captain  Speke  was  pre- 
vented from  putting  his  speculation  to  the  test  in 
1859  or  1860;  but  in  1861  and  1862,  accompanied 
by  Captain  Grant,  he  traced  the  course  of  the  grand 
river  down  from  the  kke  to  the  ocean — not  actually 
keeping  tlie  stream  in  view  the  whole  of  the  way, 
but  touching  it  repeatedly  here  and  there,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  Nile. 

Thus  the  somewhat  magniloquent  terms  in  which 
Bruce  announced  his  discoveries  have  not  proved 
to  be  justified.  The  post  of  honour  is  to  be  given, 
not  to  the  Blue  Nile,  but  to  the  Wliito  Nile,  and  at 
a  point  nearly  a  thousand  miles  further  south  than 
was  reached  by  Bruce. 
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8t  Bii^^eniiu,  martyr,  275.  St  Malo  or  Msclon,  fint  bishop 
of  Aleth  Id  Brittany,  66S,  8t  Leopold,  MArqui*  of  Aaitria, 
ooolassor,  1184.    8t  Qertmde,  virgin  and  «bb«M,  1292. 

Bom. — Andrew  Marrell,  po«t  and  politictui,  1820, 
Kingttan-upm-Hull ;  William  Pitt,  grciit  Earl  til 
Chatham,  1708,  Boconnoe,  C'nmmxU;  William  Cowper.poet, 
1731,  Gnat  BtrUuimtUad,  ITtrtfordtMn ;  Sir  William 
UerKbcltSstrooomer.nsSiy/anavcr ;  JohoCupArLarater, 
phjiiognomiit,  1741,  Zurich ;  Rer.  Jamoa  Scholefleld, 
•oholtr  and  claadc  editor,  1789,  Hmtey  on  Thames. 

IHei. — Albertns  Magnns,  celebrated  schoolman,  1280, 
Colore  ;  Hn  Anne  Tuner,  exeonted  at  an  seoomplice  in 
mnrder  of  Sir  Thomas  Orerbarj,  101S,  London;  John 
Kepler,  great  utronomer,  1030,  Ratitbon  ;  Henry  Inton, 
■m-in-Uv  of  Cromwell,  1661,  Limerick  ;  luae*.  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  killed  in  a  duel  in  Hyde  Park,  1712 ;  Uhristophar 
QIack,  compoecr,  1787,  Vienna  ;  Biahop  Tomline,  authsr 
o(  Refutation  qf  C'oJVMiMS  1827  ;  Count  Koeai,  oiinietet 
o(  iDt«ri«r,  Papal  SlaUi,  teausinated,  1848,  Romt; 
Jobaasa  Kiokal,  Qvaaa  botsUsI  aad  mniiciao,  18(8. 
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ASDBEW    MABTELL. 

It  is  pleasant  to  obaeire  how  the  respect  for 
'honest  Andtew  Marvell'  outlives  all  the  political 
changes  which  succeed  each  other  at  fitful  inter- 
▼als  in  England  ;  it  is  a  homage  to  manline^ 
and  probity.  During  his  life,  from  1620  to  1678, 
he  was  mixed  up  with  many  of  the  exciting  contro- 
rendea  of  the  times ;  but  it  was  in  the  last  eighteen 
Tears  of  his  life,  when  Charles  IL  was  king,  that 
Mairell  attained  his  highest  reputation.  He  acted 
as  member  of  parliament  for  Kingston-npon-Hull ; 
he  trusted  the  electors,  and  they  trusted  him  ;  and 
there  has  never  been  known  in  the  history  of  oar 
parliament  a  connection  more  honourable  than  that 
Between  him  and  his  constituents.  He  used  U> 
write  constantly  to  them  about  the  state  of  public 
affairs  ;  and  his  letters  have  considerable  historical 
▼alue,  insomuch  as  they  supply  contemporary 
evidence  of  the  proceedings  in  high  places.  The 
conrt-porty  could  not  be  very  much  pleased  at  the 
publication  of  such  a  letter,  as  the  following,  from 
Andrew  MarveU  to  his  constitutenta  at  Hull : 
'The  king  having,  upon  pretence  of  the  great 
preparations  of  his  neighbours,  demanded  i;300,0()0 
for  his  navy  (though,  in  conclusion,  he  hath  not 
■ent  out  any),  that  the  parliament  should  pay  his 
debts,  which  the  minwfers  would  never  particularise 
to  the  Hou!!C  of  Commons,  our  house  gave  several 
bills.  You  see  how  far  things  were  stretched 
beyond  reason,  there  being  no  satisfaction  how 
those  debts  were  contracted  ;  and  all  men  fore- 
seeing that  what  was  given  would  not  be  applied  to 
discbarge  the  debtn,  which  I  hear  are,  at  this  day, 
risen  to  four  millions,  but  diverted  as  formerly. 
Nevertheless,  such  was  the  number  of  the  constant 
courtiers,  increased  by  the  apostate  patriots,  who 
were  bought  off  for  that  term,  some  at  six,  others 
St  ten,  one  at  fifteen  thousand  pounds  in  money  ; 
besides  what  offices,  lands,  and  reversions  to  others, 
that  it  is  a  mercy  they  gave  not  awoy  the  whole 
land  ond  liberty  of  England.  The  Duke  of 
Buckingham  is  again  £140,000  in  debt ;  and  by 
this  prorogation,  his  creditors  have  time  to  tear  all 
his  lands  to  pieces.  The  House  of  Commons  have 
run  almost  to  the  end  of  their  line,  and  are  grown 
extremely  chargeable  to  the  king  and  odious  to 
the  i)eoi)le.  They  have  Bigne<l  and  sealed  ten 
thoanuna  a  year  more  to  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland, 
wiio  ha»  likewise  near  ten  thousand  a  year  out  of 
the  new  form  of  the  country  excise  of  beer  and  ale  ; 
five  thousand  a  year  out  of  the  post-office  ;  and, 
they  say,  tlie  reversion  of  all  the  king's  leases,  the 
reversion  of  all  places  in  the  custom-house,  the 
green  wax,  and  indeed,  what  not.  All  promotione, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  pass  under  her  cognizance.' 

The  particular  incident  which  has  stamped  the 
name  of  An<lrcw  Marvell  with  the  impress  of 
honesty,  has  been  narrated  under  different  forms  j 
but  tho  following  is  its  substance,  as  given  by  one 
writer :  '  The  borough  of  HuU  chose  Andrew 
Marvell,  a  gentleman  of  bttle  or  no  fortune,  and 
maintaine.1  him  in  London  for  the  service  of  the 
public.  His  understanding,  integrity,  and  spirit 
were  dreadful  to  the  then  infamous  administration. 
±"muad«l  that  he  would  be  theirs  for  property 
^•sfcmg  the  ministers  sent  liis  old  school-fellow,  the 
Y"™  irwisurerDanby,  to  renew  acquaintance  with 
ero        ^*™'"    -^^  Parting,  the  lord  treasurer, 


out  of  pure  affection,  slipped  into  his  band  an 
order  upon  the  treasury  for  one  thousand  potmda, 
and  then  went  into  his  chariot  Slarvell,  lookiD^ 
at  the  paper,  calls  after  the  treasurer :  •  My  lord, 
I  request  another  moment."  They  went  up  again 
to  the  garret,  and  Jack,  the  servant-boy,  was  caOed. 
"  Jack,  child,  what  had  I  for  dinner  yesterdaj^  1 " 
"  Don't  you  remember,  sir  ?  Yon  hild  the  bttle 
shoulder  of  mutton  that  you  ordered  roe  to  bring 
from  a  woman  in  the  market"  "  Very  right,  chil£ 
What  have  I  for  dinner  to-day?"  "Don't  you 
know,  sir,  that  you  bade  me  lay  by  the  blade-bone 
to  broil  ?"  "  'Tis  so ;  very  right,  child ;  go  away.  My 
lord,  do  you  hear  that  (  Andrew  Marvell's  dinner 
is  provid»L  There 's  your  piece  of  paper  ;  I  want 
it  not  I  know  the  sort  of  kindness  you  intended. 
I  live  here  to  serve  my  constituents ;  the  ministnr 
may  seek  men  for  their  purpose  ;  I  am  not  one. 
The  setting  of  this  story  is  somewhat  too  dmmatie, 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  substance  of 
it  is  quite  true.  It  is  further  said,  that,  thon^ 
he  thus  rejected  the  money,  he  was  in  sbsiteaed 
circumstances  at  the  time,  insomuch  that  he  was 
obliged,  as  soon  as  Danby  had  deported,  to  send  to 
a  friend  to  borrow  a  guinea. 


MRS   TURNEB. 

The  beauty  of  thw  woman,  and  her  connection 
with  the  mysterious  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury, 
who  was  poisoned  in  the  Tower  through  her 
agency,  have  invested  her  name  with  a  species  of 
romance  in  the  annals  of  crime.  Though  she 
undoubtedly  merited  her  fate,  both  she  and  her 
accomplices  were  merely  the  minor  parties  in  this 
nefarious  transaction,  the  principal  criminals  being 
the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Somerset,  who,  thon^ 
tried  and  condemned,  received  the  king's  pardon, 
and  after  undeigoing  an  imprisonment  of  some 
years,  were  allowed  to  retire  into  the  country  and 
obscurity.  The  whole  affair  forms  a  singular 
episode  m  the  reign  of  James  L,  and  by  no  means 
reflects  credit  on  that  weak  monarch. 

^Vben  Robert  Carr  or  Ker,  a  yoimg  Scottish 
adventurer  of  the  border-fainily  of  Femiherst, 
established  himself  so  rapidly  in  the  good  graces  of 
his  sovereign,  rising  suddenly  to  the  most  influen- 
tial posts  in  the  kingdom,  Sir  Thomas  Overbury 
acted  as  his  bosom-friend  and  couniwillor,  and 
furnished  him  with  most  useful  and  judicious 
ad\-ice  as  to  the  mode  of  comporting  himself  in  the 
new  and  unwonted  sphere  in  which  he  was  thns 
placed-  Carr  unfortunately,  however,  cast  his  eyes 
on  the  Countess  of  Essex,  the  beautiful  and  fasci- 
nating daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  who  hod 
been  married  when  a  girl  of  thirteen  to  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  son  of  the  unfortunate  favourite  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  who  himself  afterwards  became  so 
noted  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  as  the  commander 
of  the  parliamentary  army.  This  object  of  illicit 
love  was  but  too  ready  to  respond  to  the  addresses 
of  Carr,  now  created  Viscount  Rochester,  having, 
it  is  believeil,  owed  much  of  the  depravity  of  her 
disposition  to  the  pemiciona  lessons  of  Mrs  Turner, 
who  lived  as  a  dependent  and  companion  to  his 
daughter  in  the  house  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk.  This 
abandoned  Mentor  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  a 
physician,  at  whose  death,  owing  to  the  extravagant 
manner  in  which  both  she  and  her  husband  nad 
lived,  she  was  left  in  very  straitened  circumatancei^ 
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and  waa  only  too  glnd  to  become  again  the  con- 
fidante and  adviser  of  the  Countess  of  Essex  in  her 
amour  with  Rochester.  Not  content  with  the 
gratification  of  their  unlawful  passion,  the  guilty 
pair  Bought  to  legalise  their  connection  by  a 
marriage,  to  effect  which  it  was  of  course 
necc«sarv  tliat  the  countess  should,  in  the  first 
place,  oDtain  a  divorce  from  her  husband.  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury,  who  had  hitherto  concurred 
with  and  aided  R<Khestcr  in  his  amour,  now  opposed 
the  morria^scheme,  knowing  the  odium  his  pupil 
would  excite  by  contracting  such  a  union,  and 
dreading  also  the  influence  which  the  countess's 
relations,  the  Howards,  would  thereby  obtain.  Ho 
counselled  Rochester  strongly  against  thus  com- 
mitting himself,  and  enlai;ge<i,  in  rather  eni]>hatic 
terms,  on  the  depraved  character  of  his  proposed 
wife.  These  speeches  were  reported  by  the  infatu- 
ated favourite  to  the  countess,  who  thereupon 
vowed  the  destruction  of  Overbury.  First,  she 
offered  £1000  to  Sir  John  Wood  to  murder  the 
object  of  her  resentment  in  a  duel.  Then  Rochester 
and  she  concocted  a  scheme  by  which,  on  the 
favourite's  representation  to  King  James,  Overbury, 
on  the  ground  of  having  shewn  contempt  for  the 
royal  authority,  waa  committed  to  the  Tower, 
where  he  was  detained  a  close  prisoner  under  the 
fpiardianship  of  a  new  lieutenant,  wholly  in  the 
interest  of  his  enemies,  who  had  procured  the 
removal  of  the  former  governor  of  the  fortress. 

Meantime  a  divorce  had  been  institnU^d  by  the 
Countess  of  Essex  against  her  husband,  and  a 
majority  of  the  commission  of  divines  and  lawyers, 
appointed  by  the  king  to  try  the  cau.se,  was  found 
servile  enough  to  pronounce  sentence  of  dissolution. 
The  day  before  this  deliverance  was  given.  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury  died  in  the  Tower,  from  an 
infectious  disease,  as  was  alleged,  and  was  hastily 
mid  clandestinely  buried.  No  doubt  was  enter- 
tained by  the  public  that  he  had  been  poisoned ;  but 
the  matter  was  passed  over  without  investigation,  and 
for  some  months  Rochester,  now  Earl  of  Somersi't, 
basked  with  the  partner  of  his  guilt  in  all  the 
sunshine  of  &8tiion  and  royal  favour.  But  the 
kin^s  fickle  temper  ere  long  caused  his  downfall. 
The  presentation  at  court  of  a  new  minion,  George 
VLUiers,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, effected  such  a  change  in  the  affections  of 
the  king  as  completely  to  supplant  the  old  fuvourite, 
who  was  accomingly  exposed  unshielded  to  the 
machinations  of  hia  enemies,  and  the  just  indig- 
nation of  the  people.  On  a  warrant  from  the  Lfjrd 
Chief-justice  Coke,  he  and  his  wife  were  arreated 
for  huWng  occasioned  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  and  along  with  them  the  parties  of 
inferior  rank  who  hod  acted  as  their  accomplices. 
These  were  Mrs  Turner  ;  Elwes,  the  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower ;  Weston,  the  warder  who  had  been 
intrusted  with  the  immc<liate  custody  of  the 
prisoner ;  and  Franklin,  an  apothecary.  The 
proofs  adduced  against  tlicm  were  sufTicicntly  strong 
to  insure  their  condemnation,  and  their  own  con- 
fessions lefl  subsequently  no  doubt  of  their  guilt. 
It  appeared  tliat  Mrs  Turner  and  the  Countess  of 
Somerset  bad  had  frequent  considtations  with  a 
certain  Dr  Forman,  a  celebrated  conjurer  in  Lnm- 
betli,  who  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  as  a  com- 
pounder of  l<ive-pliiltre8,  and  was  consulted  in  that 
capacity  by  many  of  the  most  fashionable  laiiies  of 
the  day.    He  died  before  the  proceedings  under 


notice  were  instituted,  and  it  does  not  uppeur  that 
he  had  any  active  concern  in  the  murder  of  Over- 
bury ;  but  the  fact  of  two  of  the  accused  parties 
having  had  dealings  with  a  toi^itanl  wizard 
incres^ed  immensely  the  poi)ular  horror.  As 
regards  the  perpetration  of  the  murder,  it  was 
shewn  that  Mrs  Turner  procured  the  poison  from 
Franklin  the  apothecary,  and  handing  it  to  the 
warder,  Weston,  the  latter,  under  her  instructions, 
and  with  the  complicity  of  Elwos,  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower,  administered  it  to  the  prisoner  in 
small  doses,  in  various  kinds  of  footl,  and  at 
different  times,  extending  over  a  period  of  some 
months. 

The  criminals  were  all  executed  at  Tyburn.  The 
enduring  of  the  last  penalty  of  the  law  by  Mrs 
Turner,  which  took  place  on  15th  November  161S, 
excited  an  immense  interest.  She  had  made 
herself  famous  in  the  fasliionable  world  as  the 
iuvenlress  of  a  yellow  starch,  and,  in  Allusion  to 
this  circumstance.  Lord  Cliief-justice  Coke,  who 
htul  already  oddressetl  her  in  sufficiently  contu- 
melious terms,  telling  her,  categorically,  llmt  she 
luid  been  guilty  of  the  seven  deadly  sins,  declared 
that  as  she  was  the  inventor  of  yellow-starched 
ruffs  and  cuffs,  so  he  honed  that  she  would  be  the 
last  by  whom  they  would  lie  worn.  He,  accordingly, 
gave  strict  oniers  that  she  should  be  hanged  m 
that  attire,  which  she  hod  rendered  so,  fiwhiunablc. 
Tliis  addition  to  the  sentence  wo-s  fully  carried  out  j 
and  the  fair  demon,  Mrs  Turner,  On  liie  day  of  her 
execution,  come  to  the  scaffold  arrayed  as  if  lor 
some  festive  occasion,  with  her  face  rougal,  and  a 
rutf  stiffened  with  yellow  stiirch  round  her  neck. 
Numerous  persons  of  quality,  ladies  as  well  as 
gentlemen,  went  in  their  coaches  to  Tybuni  to  see 
the  lust  of  Mrs  Turner.  She  made  a  very  penitent 
end,  and  the  object  contemplated  by  the  Lord 
Chief-justice  was  fully  attained,  as  the  yellow  ruff 
waa  never  more  worn  from  that  day. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  principal  criminals, 
the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Somerset,  experienced  no 
further  penidty  than  an  imprisonment  of  some 
years  in  the  Tower.  The  partial  pardon  thus 
accorded  to  Carr,  seems  to  have  been  extorted  by 
fear  from  the  king,  who  dreaded  the  revelation, 
by  his  former  favourite,  of  some  discreditable 
secret. 

'OLD   PARB.' 

Though  several  sceptical  individuals,  denying 
the  possibility  of  the  hfc  of  man  being  protracted 
Ixiyond  the  perio<l  of  a  hundTC<l  years,  hive  main- 
tained that  no  such  instimcc  of  longevity  can  be 
Sroduccd,  there  is  abundant  and  satisfactory  evi- 
ence  to  confute  this  statement,  and  establish 
indisputably  the  fact  of  the  exi.'tence  of  numeroui 
centenarians  both  in  ancient  and  nio<lern  times. 
One  of  these  instances,  that  of  '  Old  Parr,'  whoso 
extreme  and  almost  antediluvian  age  has  become 
proverbial,  rests  on  snch  weU-outhenticated  grounds^ 
that  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained  as  to 
its  tnith. 

The  Christian  name  of  this  venerable  patriarch 
waa  Tliomas,  and  he  was  bom  at  Winniiigton,  in 
the  parish  of  Albcrbury,  Shropshire,  iji  14.^3.  His 
fathiT,  John  Parr,  was  an  agricultural  labourer, 
and  Thomas  throughout  his  long  life  followed  the 
same  occupation.  Till  the  age  of  eighty,  he 
continued  a  bachelor,  and  then  married  his  first 
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■wife,  with  whom  he  lived  for  Ihirty-two  years. 
About  eight  yeaw  after  her  death,  when  he  hiinself 
was  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  old,  he  married 
for  the  second  time.  Having,  in  1635,  attained  the 
wonderful  age  of  a  hundred  and  fifty-two  years 
and  upwards,  be  was  visited  in  that  year  by  the 
Earl  of  Arundel,  who,  having  gone  down  to  see 
some  estates  of  his  in  Shropshire,  was  attracted  by 
the  reports  which  reached  him  of  so  remarkable  an 
old  man.  His  lordship  was  greatly  struck  by  the 
intellipence  and  venerable  demeanour  of  Tliomas 
Parr,  who  was  thereupon  induced  to  pay  a  visit  to 
London  ;  the  earl,  as  we  are  informed,  '  command- 
ing a  litter  and  two  horses  (for  the  more  eosy 
carriage  of  a  man  so  enfeebled  and  worn  with  a^e) 
to  be  provided  for  him  ;  also  that  a  daughtcr-m- 
law  of  his  (named  Lucye),  should  likewise  attend 
him,  and  have  a  horse  for  her  owne  riding  with 
him  ;  and  to  cheere  up  the  olde  man,  and  make 
hira  merry,  there  was  an  antique-faced  fellow, 
called  Jacke,  or  John  the  Foole,  with  a  high  and 


mighty  no  beard,  that  had  also  a  horse  for  his 
carria^.  These  aU  were  to  be  brought  out  of  the 
country  to  London,  by  easie  journeys,  the  choices 
being  allowed  by  his  lordship  :  and  likewise  one 
of  his  honour's  own  servants,  named  Brian  Kelly, 
to  ride  on  horseback  with  them,  and  to  attend  and 
defray  all  manner  of  reckonings  and  expenses  ;  all 
which  was  done  accordingly.' 

It  would  have  been  better,  however,  had  Lord 
Arundel  left  the  old  man  undisturbed  in  his  native 
parish.  Portly  owing  to  the  fatigues  of  the  journey, 
portlr  to  the  crowds  of  visitors  who  thronged  to 
see  him,  and  above  all  to  the  unwonted  mode  of 
life  which  he  led,  Parr,  ere  many  months  were 
over,  fell  ill  and  died.  He  was  buried  on  15th 
November  1636,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a 
monument  was  eiiected  to  his  memory.  After 
death  his  body  was  examined  bv  the  celebrated 
Dr  Harvey,  who  found  it  remarkably  stout  and 
healthy,  without  any  trace  of  decay  or  oi;ganic 
disease,  so  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  abnormal 


ou>  parr's  oonaai^  hxak  albekbcrt,  siuiopsrire. 


influences  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  for  a 
few  months  previous  to  his  death,  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  Parr  might  have  attained  even  a 
much  greater  age. 

The  principal  authority  for  the  history  of  Old 
Parr  it  Johnlaylor,  the '  Water  Poet,'  who,  while  the 
patriarch  was  residing  in  Ix>ndon,  about  a  month 
before  he  died,  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled  TTu 
OHt,  Oldt,  very  Olde  Man;  or  The  Atft  and  Long 
Lift  of  Thomas  Parr.  From  the  period  at  which 
this  work  waa  issued,  we  are  warranted  in  placing 
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considerable    reliance    on   its   statements,  which 
appear  never   to    have    been    controverted.      In 
adilition  to  those  above  quoted,  we  are  informed  by 
Taylor  that,  at  the  ago  of  a  hundred  and  five.  Parr 
was  obligc<i,  in  consequence  of  on  intrigue  with 
Catharine  Milton,  whom  he  afterwards  m '--  ■ '    ^ 
his  second  wife,  to  do  penance  in  a  wb 
ivt  the  door  of  the  pansh  cliitrch  of  A  I 
When  presented  to  Charles  I.  at  court,  thai 
observed  to  htm:  'You  have   lived   loii„  : 
other  men,  what  have  you  done  more  than  otb«r 
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men  ? '  Parr's  reply  waa  :  '  I  did  pemmce  when  I 
was  a  hundred  yean  old.'  In  the  meeting  of  the 
Teoerable  patriarch  with  the  British  sovereign,  a 
parallel  is  almost  suggested  with  the  grand  simpli- 
city in  which  the  presentation  of  JacoD  to  Pharaoh 
is  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Genesis. 

Thomas  Parr  seems,  through  life,  to  have  been  of 
temperate  and  industrious  nabits,  of  wliich  the 
following  metrical  account  b  giren  by  Taylor : 

*  Good  wholesome  labour  waa  his  exercise, 

Down  with  the  lamb,  and  with  the  lark  would  rise : 

In  mire  and  toiling  sweat  he  spent  the  day. 

And  to  his  team  he  whistled  tmic  away : 

The  cock  his  night-clock,  and  till  day  waa  done. 

His  watch  and  chief  snn-dial  waa  the  sun. 

He  waa  of  old  Fythagoraa'  opinion. 

That  green  cheese  waa  most  wholesome  with  an  onion; 

Coane  meslin  bread,*  and  for  his  daily  swig. 

Milk,  butter- milk,  and  water,  whey  and  whig : 

Sometimes  metheglin,  and  by  fortune  hn^y. 

He  sometimes  sipped  a  ciip  of  ale  most  nappy, 

Cyder  or  perry,  when  he  Aid  repair 

T'^  Whitson  ale,  wake,  wedding,  or  a  fair ; 

Or  when  iu  Christmas-time  he  waa  a  guest 

At  his  good  landlord's  bouse  amongst  the  rest : 

Else  he  hod  Uttle  leisure-time  to  waste, 

Or  at  the  ale-bouse  hidfcap  alo  to  taste  ; 

His  physic  waa  good  butter,  which  the  soil 

Of  Salop  yields,  more  sweet  than  candy  oil ; 

And  garlick  he  esteemed  above  the  rate 

Of  Venice  treacle,  or  best  mithridato. 

He  entertained  no  gout,  no  ache  he  felt. 

The  air  was  good  and  temperate  where  he  dwelt ; 

While  mavisscs  and  sweet-toiigued  nightingales 

Did  chant  him  roundelays  ami  madrigala 

Thus  living  within  bounds  of  nature's  laws. 

Of  his  loug-lastiug  life  may  be  some  cause.' 

There  was  doubtless  something  peculiar  in  Parr's 
constitution  which  enabled  him  to  resist  so  long 
the  effects  of  age  and  natural  decay.  Aa  a  cor^ 
roboration  of  the  theory  of  the  hereditary  trans- 
mission of  qualities,  it  is  a  curious  circumstance 
that  Roliert  Parr,  a  grandson  of  this  wonderful 
old  man,  who  was  bom  at  Kinvcr  in  1633,  died  in 
1757,  at  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-four. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  ingenious  devices  in  the 
art  of  quackery  is  that  by  which  a  well-known 
medicine,  bearing  Parr's  name,  is  vaunted  to  the 
public  as  the  mysterious  preparation  by  which  he 
waa  enabled  to  attain  the  extraordinary  age  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty-two.  The  portrait  which  is 
frequently  attached  to  the  pulfing  placard  a<lvertift- 
ing  these  drugs,  is  derived  from  a  ILkeneas  of  Old 
Parr,  drawn  by  the  celebrated  i>ainter  Ruliens. 

In  the  GtntUman'i  Magazine  for  March  1814,  a 
view,  which  we  have  copied  (see  the  preceding 
page),  is  civen  of  OW  Parr  s  cottage,  in  tne  i>ari.«h 
of  Albcrbury ;  Ro<lney's  Pillar,  on  the  Breidden 
Hill,  appears  in  the  dist-uic«.  It  is  also  stated  in 
the  work  referred  to,  that  the  cottage  has  under- 
gone very  little  alteration  since  the  perio<l  when 
Parr  himself  occupied  it,  and  that  a  comer  be-side 
the  huge  misshapen  chimney  is  shewn  as  the  place 
where  the  Nestor  of  Shropshire  used  to  sit 

*  iferiin  bruuLhnmi  made  of  a  miztuie  of  serend 
kinds  of  Soar.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  French 
in/lrr  to  mix,  and  povibly  also  from  the  Ocrmao  mdtthen. 
Othrr  form*  of  the  term  are  puutlin,  matlin.  and  nuuhtum, 
the  lact  of  which  is  well  known  in  Sootlana  u  u\  cpitlict 
for  a  certain  detcrintion  uf  hiumooks  or  cakeK,  niiulf  uf  s 
mixtum  of  bear  or  barley  and  peaaa  meal,  and  styled  fixim 
this  oironmstanoe  maikhim  6— Ofih. 


DUEL   BETWEEN   THE   DUKE   OF   HAMILTON 
AND  LORD    MOUDN. 

On  15th  November  1712,  a  singularly  ferocious 
and  sanguinary'  duel  was  fought  in  Kensington 
Ganlens.  The  keepers  of  Hyde  Park,  on  the 
morning  of  that  day,  were  alarmed  by  the  clashing 
of  swords,  and  rushing  to  the  spot  whence  the 
sound  proceeded,  found  two  noblemen  weltering 
in  their  blood.  "These  were  Lord  Mnhun,  who  was 
already  dead,  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who 
expired  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes.  Nor  had 
the  combat  been  limited  to  the  principals  alone. 
The  seconds,  Colonel  Hamilton  on  the  part  of  the 
duke,  and  General  Macartney  on  that  of  L<>nl 
Mohun,  had  also  crossed  swoms,  and  fought  with 
desperate  rancour.  The  former  of  these  remained 
on  the  field,  and  waa  token  prisoner  ;  but  Macartney 
lied  to  the  continent,  from  whicli,  however,  be 
afterwarils  returned,  and  submitted  to  a  trial. 

A  prodigious  ferment  was  ocoutioned  by  this 
duel,  o\«-ing  to  the  circumstance  of  the  Duke  of 
Iliuuilton  being  recnrilc<l  as  the  head  of  the  J:iri>- 
bite  party  both  in  North  and  South  Britain,  whilst 
Loni  Mohun  was  a  7.enloiu  clianipioii  in  the  Whig 
interest  Neither  of  the  men  could  lay  chiiiii  to 
great  admiration  on  the  score  of  integrity  or  jirin- 
ciplc,  and  it  is  difficult,  at  the  present  day,  to  pro- 
nounce any  decisive  venlict  in  their  case.  Wliat, 
however,  seems  to  have  originated  merely  in  per- 
sonal animosity  was  represented  by  the  Tory  parly 
as  a  dastardly  attempt  on  the  part  of  their  noliiic-il 
opponents  to  inllict  a  vital  wuund  on  the  Jacobite 
cause,  then  in  the  ascendant,  by  removing  its  great 
prop,  who  had  just  been  appointed  ambassador  to 
the  court  of  France,  and  was  expccte<l  to  leave 
London  for  Paris  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  It 
was  maintained  that  the  duke  h.vl  met  fmil-play 
nt  the  hands  of  Macartney,  by  whose  swonl,  and 
not  that  of  Lord  Mohun,  he  bod  been  slaiit  But 
this  allegation  was  never  established  by  sutlicicnt 
evidence,  and  the  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be 
that  both  sets  of  antagonists,  principals  a.i  well  as 
seconds,  were  so  transported  liy  the  virulence  of 
personal  enmity  as  to  n^lect  all  the  laws  both  of 
the  gladiatorial  art  and  the  duelling  co<le,  and 
engage  each  other  with  the  fury  of  savages  or  wild 
beasts. 

HALLBT'8  comet   of  1C81 

Bailey's  Comet,  so  called,  has  been  the  means  of 
disj)clling  many  popular  illusions  concerning  the 
influence  of  those  mysterious  bodies  on  worldly 
affairs.  Before  it  had  been  ascertained  that  comets 
are  ptriodical  in  their  appearance,  there  was  un- 
bounded scope  for  speculation  on  the  nature  of 
this  influence.  The  excellence  of  the  celubmtcd 
vintage  of  1811  wa'<  attributed  to  the  great  comet 
which  appeared  in  that  year ;  as  was  also  the  abund- 
ance of  tbo  cro]>s.  Nay,  the  number  of  twins  burn 
in  the  some  year,  and  tne  fact  that  a  shoemaker's  wife 
ill  Whitcchapel  hail  four  children  at  a  birth,  were 
in  like  manner  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  comet ; 
as  likewise  were  the  facta  that  wospa  were  few,  and 
that  flies  became  blind  that  year.  The  Great 
Plague  of  London  was  attributed  by  some  to  a 
comet  which  appeared  in  the  spring  of  that  year. 
As  there  waa  a  comet  in  1668,  ana  in  the  same 
year  •  remarkable  epidemic  among  eat*  in  West- 
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lioM  aad  OiUao  wa«  4eitHiyrf  br 

■a  MflliaiHkc  ia  174fi,  the  ilwMtrr  was  napBted 
to  •  «mI1  comet  ia  the  ahaaaee  <tf  aaj  aiora  pnb- 
■Ue  MiaqaoH,  A  dmch  ek»^  imuvjui  hjr « 
mttemie  nme ;  aa  oaanallr  Uo^  flock  of  wild 
jigMUt  ia  Amenet;  th«  diaulen  which  were 
»][i<trii-ncfld  b^  the  Ouwtiaat  at  the  haads  of  the 
1 4S0 :  a  fit  of  (iMmny  thmt  became  reiy 
J  :   in  fwaie  paita  of  Gcnnaay;  the  deaths 

of  rmwcat  penoa*  in  variooi  eovntiiea — aU  wete 
believed  to  have  been  cither  produced  or  prenged 
\rr  comet*  which  a]ipeai«d  in  certain  yean,  l^at 
of  two  thintu*  which  occarrwil  nearly  at  the  aaaoe 
time,  one  ia  the  cauM  of  the  other,  is  a  rerr  popular 
and  eaay  mt^Ie  o(  philoauphiiiing.  M.  Arago 
adducei,  in  illustration  of  lliis  point,  the  anecdote 
told  lif  Baylr,  of  a  lady  who  never  looked  oat  of 
tite  window  of  her  anarUnent,  titoated  in  the 
imateat  thorou^hfaK  of  Parii,  and  saw  the  street 
Allod  with  carnages,  without  v^'^mtg  that  her 
appeaiaace  at  the  window  was  the  canae  of  the 
crowd  I 

The  reawm  why  Honey's  comet,  or  rather  Honey's 
remarkable  prediction  concerning  die  comet,  has  had 
some  ll>ilu«iice  in  le*>«ning  these  vague  specula- 
tions, is  because  a  rq)(ular  and  periodical  occor- 
rctiwf  of  any  event  takes  away  from  it  much  of  a 
capdcir/uii  or  iiiicerliiin  cliaracler.  After  Flamstced 
tuiiu  writU'n  duwn  iiix  cAieful  olner^'atioos  on  the 
cometwf  ICWi.HirLtauc  Nuwlon  was  able  todetenaine 
wluit  kinil  of  nirvf  it  iii;irki.-'l  out  in  the  heavens  ; 
ami  llii-n  Dr  llullt-y  jirococilwl  to  investigate,  in  a 
very  eUlximte  way,  wliclhcr  any  two  recorded 
comets  were  rcnlly  two  «uccfs*ive  appearances  of 
ibo  same  ccIc»tiaJ  iKxly.  He  found  reason  to 
believe  Hint  Hie  comcU  of  1531,  l(i07,  and  1682 
were  in  fiu-.t  nuv  uml  tlie  same  corart,  which  takes 
ftlxiut  seventy -»ix  yeaiu  to  iierfonri  its  remarkable 
jonrney  round  the  sun.  Arter  uuikin;;  corrections 
for  a  lew  diNliiiliiii|{  caiiBcK,  lie  lx)lJly  declared  his 
belief  tliat  tliiit  coiiift  would  npjiear  again  late  in 
1758  or  early  in  1759  ;  anil,  witli  a  Jiardonuble 
self-reuppct,  lie  ap|ieiiU'il  to  poi!l<rrity  not  to  lose 
siglit  of  tlie  fact,  ihut  if  the  comet  should  really 
return  about  lliat  jH-riod,  the  jirediction  of  eucli  a 
re«ult  was  due  to  un  EiijjIiHlinian.  As  the  period 
njiiJMaclied,  llie  xrcat  I'micli  matheiimticiaiiH 
C'lftirimt,  D'Alemlieit,  and  Lulandc  calculated  the 
probable  disturbance  which  the  planets  would 
pixjduco  on  such  a  comet ;  and  they  agreed  that 
the  month  of  Ajiril  1751»  wotdd  be  the  probable 
time  of  re-ttjijicumnco,  or  rather,  of  the  perihelion 
of  the  comet — that  in,  its  nearest  apjiroach  to  the 
sun.  The  comet  was  esjiied  on  the  20th  December 
17fiH,  and  poiwed  its  ))erihelion  on  March  13, 
1759.  Thin  would  have  been  a  great  triumph  to 
Hallcy,  if  ho  could  have  lived  to  see  it.  AJI 
Kiirij|M!  agreed  that  thin  particular  comet  should 
be  calle<l  llalley't  Comet,  in  honour  to  the  man 
who  liml  (o  boldly  oiid  successfully  predicted  its 
jierioilicity.  Tlion,  ns  time  ]Mu.scd  on,  arose  the 
(jtiestion — '  Will  this  comet  ro-nppear  alter  another 
interval  of  oIkiuI  seventy-six  years,  say  in  1835  ?' 
In  Ibia,  UamoiscAU  calcuhited  tlmt  the  comet 
ought  to  re-oppe<ir  at  perihelion  on  4th  November 
in  tluit  year.  In  Ib29,  I'onticoulant,  another  great 
mathi'maticion,  explained  his  reasons  for  eelecting 
the  Mih  of  November  as  a  more  probable  date. 
Mi 
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Two  IcaiBed  GaiBaaa,  Diamls.mi.i  la 
tim  iasiwliguwl  the  maae  ndneate  anUeai 
MM  MBwd  the  11th  d  Konnbe^  tte  othe 
M(h,a»  the.dqrof  periheliaa.  At  Iwt,  ate 
fear  183S  anmd,*!!  the  MUuauann  ia  Eanpe 
wne  poialiw  their  tdcMepea  toaaaia  the  hearcas 
nader  the  bdief  that  the  eonet  waaU  hqp^  to  be 
riaible  aoaie  tinw  ia  Aanat.  The^  were  tM^ 
On  the  Mh  of  Aagwt  lOL  Dmaoachd  aad  Da 
Tico,  at  the  obaemtoiy  of  Roaie^  detected  the 
coBiet;  it  hecaaie  fMble  to  die  aaked  eye  towarda 
the  end  of  Septembeiv  attained  ita  greetcat  bdUiasey 
about  the  middle  of  October,  aad  paand  its 
perihelion  on  16th  November — within  one  single 
day  of  the  time  calculated  by  Ponttomlant !  All 
thu  is  veiT  wonderful  to  persons  onakiUed  in 
astronomical  tt**^""**''^  ;  but  so  certain  do 
savana  now  feel  about  it,  that  they  decide  that 
the  recorded  comets  of  1378,  1456,  1531,  1607, 
1882,  17S9,  aad  1836  were  only  so  many  sncoessive 
appeataacea  of  Bailey's  comet,  at  intervals  of  about 
seventy-six  yean  apart.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  among  them  that  Bailey's  comet  will  appear 
again  in  or  about  the  year  1911,  although  possibly 
not  one  of  our  present  astronomen  will  be  alive  in 
that  year. 

By  thus  substituting  regularity  for  uncertainty, 
Halley's  laboun  on  the  subject  of  comets  have 
effectually  reformed  popular  notions  conoexsing 
those  wondrous  visitants. 
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St  Eucbcrini,  Uabop  of  Lyon,  coafessor,  450.  St 
Edmund,  confoaor,  arcbbUbop  of  Canterborr,  1242. 

Bom, — Tiberias,  Bomsn  Emperor,  42  «.  c ;  John 
Freinibemiot,  wboUr  and  critic,  1008,  Ij'lm:  Jean  le 
Bond  d'Alembert,  encvclopccdist,  1717,  Paris;  Francis 
Danbjr,  artitt.  1793,  Warford. 

Died, — Aelfric,  eminent  Saxon  prelate,  1005,  Cimter- 
burji;  Margaret,  qaccn  of  Malcolm  (}anmore  of  Scotland, 
lOyS  ;  Henry  III.  of  England,  1272,  Watmimttr;  Ferkia 
Wiirbcck,  pretender  to  Engliab  crown,  execnted,  1409  ; 
I'ierre  Nicole,  logician,  of  Port  Rojal,  1695,  Ckartm; 
Jnmpii  Ferguson,  astronomer,  1776,  London  ;  Jean  Lambert 
T.illicn,  Terrorist  leader,  1820;  George  Wombwell, 
wlobmted  menagerie  proprietor,  1850,  XortkatUrton, 
Yarkthin;  James  Ward,  animal  painter,  1859,  Chc$kunt, 
Ilcrlf. 

ST  MAROARET,    QUBEK  OF  8C0TLAHD. 

Many-  of  the  saints  in  the  Romiah  calendar  rest 
tlieir  claims  to  the  title  on  grounds  either  wholly 
or  partially  fabulous,  or  which  at  liest  display  a 
merit  of  a  very  dubious  order.  It  is,  however, 
satisfactory  to  recognise  in  the  nueen  of  Malcolm 
Cuiunore  many  of  those  traits  wiiich  contribute  to 
form  a  character  of  sterling  >irtue,  to  whose 
memory  persons  of  all  creeds  and  predilections 
must  pay  a  respectful  homage.  It  is  true  that 
much  of  our  iuforraation  regarding  her  is  derived 
from  the  report  of  her  confessor  Tiir'..t  whoim 
clerical  prejudices,  as  well  as   the  it-  of 

personal  fncndship  and  courtly  poll  iivo 

led  to  delineate  her  with  too  Uuttering  a  pcnciL 
Enough,  however,  remains  after  making  all  dae 
deductions    on    this    score,  to  confins    the  idea 
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popularly  entertained  in  ScotliinJ  of  the  cxcollencc 
of  Queen  Maijpjret.  The  niece  of  Kiii^;  EJwarJ 
the  Confe-ijor,  and  the  granddaughter  of  Edmund 
Ironside,  the  coUengne  of  Cnnutc,  her  youth  was 
spent  in  exile,  and  under  the  proverbially  salutary 
mgcipline  of  adversity.  Her  father  and  uncle 
narrowly  escaped  destruction  at  the  hands  of 
Canute,  who,  on  the  munler  of  their  father, 
Edmund,  sent  the  two  young  princej)  to  the  court 
of  the  king  of  Sweden,  with  instructions  to  put 
them  to  death  privately.  The  chivalrous  monarch 
refused  to  imhrue  hia  hands  in  innocent  blood,  and 
sent  the  royal  youths  to  Solomon,  king  of  Hungary, 
by  whom  they  were  hospitably  received  ami 
educated.  Edmund  the  elder  brother  died,  but 
Edward  the  younger  married  Agatha,  a  German 
princess,  liy  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Edgar 
Atheling,  Christina,  and  Margaret  On  the  death  of 
Harold,  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  Edgar  AtheLng 
made  an  attempt  to  vindicate  his  right  to  the 
English  crown  against  William  the  Conq\ieror;  but 
his  unenergetic  character  was  quite  unable  to  co})e 
with  the  vigour  and  resources  of  the  latter,  and 
Edgar  and  his  sister  Maivaret  were  consequently 
obliged  to  flv  the  kingdom.  They  M'ere  ship- 
wrecked on  tte  coast  of  Scotland,  and  courteously 
received  by  King  Malcolm  Canmore,  who  was 
•peedily  captivated  by  the  beauty  and  amiable 
character  of  Margaret.  Her  marriage  to  him  took 
place  in  the  year  1070,  at  the  castle  of  Dunfemdine, 
a  place  described  by  Fordun  as  surrounde<l  with 
woods,  roclcs,  and  rivers,  almost  inaccessible  to  men 
or  beasts  by  its  situation,  and  strongly  fortified  by 
art  Margaret  was  at  ttiis  time  about  twenty-four 
years  of  age.  On  her  ioumey  northwards  to 
Dunfermline,  she  crossed  the  Firth  of  Forth  at  the 
well-known  point  where  it  narrows  above  Inver- 
keithing,  and  which  since  that  event  has  been 
known  l)V  the  designation  of  the  Queent/erry.  A 
stone  is  also  still  shewn  on  the  road,  a  little  below 
Dunfermline,  called  Qtuen  Marparet't  Stone,  on 
which  she  is  traditionally  said  to  have  rested.  Of 
the  palace  or  castle  where  she  resided  at  Dunferm- 
line, a  small  fragment  still  remains  enclosed  within 
the  romantic  grounds  of  Kttencrieff,  and  known  as 
Malcolm  Canmorii  Tower. 

The  union  thus  consummated  was  followed  by  a 
numerous  offspring — six  sons  and  two  daughters. 
Three  of  the  sons,  Edgar,  Alcjcander,  and  David 
ascended  succcwively  tiic  throne  of  Scotland,  and 
the  elder  daughter  Maud  or  Mathildes  married 
Henry  I.,  king  of  England.  To  the  education  of 
her  children  Margaret  seems  to  have  devoted 
henielf  with  the  most  sedulous  attention.  She 
procured  for  them  the  Ijest  preceptors  and  teachers 
that  the  times  afforded,  ami  is  said  to  have  been 
particular  in  inculcating  on  them  the  necessity  of 
restraining  and  correcting  the  frowardness  of  youth, 
by  a  proper  exercise  of  discipline.  Her  own  temper, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  of  the  sweetest  and  most 
placid  kind,  and  she  was  beloved  among  her  servants 
and  dependents  for  her  innumerable  acts  of  genero- 
sity and  complaisance.  To  the  poor  also  her  charity 
was  unbounded.  Whenever  she  walked  out,  she 
was  besieged  by  crowds  of  distrcasod  persons, 
widows,  orphans,  and  others,  to  whom  she  admin- 
Utered  relief  with  a  liberality  which  often  exceeded 
the  bounds  of  prudence.  During  the  vario^is 
incursions  mode  by  Klolcolm  into  England,  large 
Bomben  of  the  inhabitanU  of  the  coiutry  weie 


taken  prisoners,  and  to  them  the  beneficence  of 
Margaret  was  readily  extended.  She  inquired 
into,  and  endeavoured  as  iar  as  possible  to  mitigate 
their  unhappy  condition,  and  in  many  instances 
secretly  paid  their  ransom  out  of  her  own  funds, 
to  enable  them  to  return  to  their  homes.  She  also 
erected  hospitals  in  various  places.  With  her  hus- 
band, she  seems  to  have  lived  on  the  most  affec- 
tionate terms.  Some  of  her  acts,  indeed,  bear  the 
marks  of  that  spirit  of  asceticism  and  ostentatious 
humiliation  so  highly  esteemed  in  that  age.  Every 
morning,  she  prepared  a  breakfast  for  nine  littte 
oq>lian9,  whom  she  fetl  on  her  bended  knees  ;  and 
in  the  evening,  she  washed  the  feet  of  six  poor 
persons,  besides  entertaining  a  crowd  of  mendicanta 
each  day  at  dinner.  The  season  of  Lent  was 
observed  by  her  with  more  thon  the  wonted 
au.iterities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  allowing 
herself  no  food  but  a  scanty  meal  of  the  simplest 
description,  before  retiring  to  rest,  after  a  day  spent 
in  the  closest  exercises  of  devotion.  One  special 
act  of  hers  in  relation  to  religious  ordinances 
deserves  to  be  recorded.  The  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  which,  previous  to  her  marriage  with 
Malcolm,  had  fallen  greatly  into  desuetude,  was 
revived  and  maintained  by  her  influence  and 
example.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  the 
staid  and  decorous  observance  of  Sunday,  so  char- 
acteristic of  Scotland,  was  derived  from  this  inci- 
dent, OS  a  relapse  appears  to  have  taken  place  in 
succeeding  reign.i,  and  the  strictly  devotional  char- 
acter of  the  Sabbath  to  have  been  only  again 
established  at  the  Reformation. 

Notwithstanding  the  religions  tendencies  of 
Margaret,  her  court  was  distinguished  by  a  splen- 
dour and  elegance  hitherto  unknown  in  Scotland. 
Her  own  apparel  was  magnificent,  and  the  feasts 
at  the  royal  table  were  served  up  on  gold  and 
silver  plate.  Her  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures 
and  the  writings  of  the  fathers  was  extensive,  and 
she  is  reported  to  have  held  numerous  disputations 
with  doctors  of  divinity  on  theological  matters. 
All  epitome  of  her  moral  excellence  is  presented  in 
what  is  related  of  her,  that '  in  her  presence  nothing 
unseendy  was  ever  done  or  uttered? 

The  last  days  of  this  amiable  queen  were  clouded 
by  adversity  and  distress.  The  austeritv  of  her 
religious  practices  prematurely  undermined  her 
health,  and  she  was  attacked  by  a  tedious  and 
painful  illness,  which  she  bore  with  exemplary 
resignation.  6he  listened  assiduously  to  the 
spiritual  consolations  of  her  faithful  confessor 
Turgot,  who  thus  relates  her  concluding  words  to 
him  as  quoted  by  Lord  Hades,  '  Farewell ;  my  life 
draws  to  a  close,  but  you  may  survive  me  long. 
To  you  I  commit  the  charge  of  my  children,  teach 
them  alwve  all  things  to  love  and  fear  God  ;  and 
whenever  you  see  any  of  them  attain  to  the  height 
of  earthly  grandeur,  oh  I  then,  in  an  especial 
manner,  oe  to  them  as  a  father  and  a  guide. 
Admonish  and,  if  need  be,  reprove  them,  lest  they  bo 
swelled  with  the  pride  of  momentary  glory,  through 
avarice  offend  God,  or  by  reason  of  the  prosperity 
of  this  world,  become  cajroless  of  eternal  ufe.  This 
in  the  presence  of  Him,  who  i>  now  our  only 
witness,  I  Wsej'oh  vou  to  promise  and  to  perform." 
Her  death  at  the  lost  was  occeleratol  liy  the  news 
which  she  rvccivcd  of  the  death  of  her  huslutnd  and 
eldest  son  before  the  castle  of  Alnwick,  in  North- 
umberland, on  expedition  is  which  the  bad  vainly 
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endeavoured  to  dissuaiie  Malcolm  from  taking  part  in 

EerBon.  While  lying  ou  her  couch  one  day,  after 
BTinff  offered  up  some  fervent  euppLications  to  the 
Alraigoty,  the  wa«  surprised  by  the  sudden  entrance 
of  her  third  son  Edgar,  from  the  army  in  England. 
Divining  at  once  that  some  disaster  hod  happened, 
she  exclaimed :  '  How  fares  it  with  the  king  and 
my  Edwarrt  2 '  and  then,  on  no  answer  being 
returned:  'I  know  all,  I  know  all:  by  this  holy 
cross,  by  TOur  filial  affection,  I  adjure  you,  tell  me 
the  truth.  Her  son  then  replied  :  '  Your  husband 
and  your  sou  ore  both  slain.'  The  dying  queen 
raised  her  eyes  to  heaven  and  murmured :  '  Praise 
and  blessing  be  to  thee,  Almighty  Qod,  that  thou 
hast  been  pleased  to  moke  me  endure  so  bitter 
anguish  in  the  hour  of  my  departure,  thereby,  oa 
I  trust,  to  jiuriiy  me  in  some  measure  from  the 
corruption  of  my  sins ;  and  thou,  Loni  Jesus 
Clirifit,  who  through  the  will  of  the  Father,  hast 
enlivened  the  world  by  thy  death,  oh  1  deliver 
Die.'  In  pronouncing  the  lost  words,  she  expired 
on  the  ICth  of  November  1093,  at  the  comparatively 
early  age  of  forty-fleven.  She  was  canonized  by 
Popo  Innocent  IV.  in  1251,  but  in  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  lier  festival  was  removed  by  the 
orders  of  Innocent  XII,  from  the  day  of  her  death 
to  the  10th  of  June.  She  was  interred  in  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  at  DunfermUne,  which 
she  had  founded,  and  which,  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred years  afterwards,  receiv«l  the  corpse  of  thu 
great  King  Robert  At  the  Reformation,  the 
remains  of  Queen  Mai^ret  and  her  husband  were 
conveyed  privately  by  some  adherents  of  the  old. 
religion  to  Spain,  ana  deposited  in  a  chapel  which 
King  PhUip  IL  built  for  their  reception,  in  the 
palace  of  the  Escurial.  Here  their  tomb  is  said 
still  to  be  seen,  with  the  inscription :  '  St  Malcolni, 
King,  and  St  Margaret,  Queen.'  The  head  of 
Queen  Margaret,  however,  is  stated  to  be  now 
deposited  in  the  church  of  the  Scots  Jesuits,  at 
Douay. 

MR   WOMBWELL. 

As  a  celebrity  of  his  kind,  George  Wombwell 
deserves  notice  both  for  his  own  untiring  industry 
and  skill,  and  the  prominence  with  which,  for  a 
long  series  of  years,  his  name  was  familiar  to  the 
public,  and  more  especially  to  the  juvenile  branches 
of  the  community.  Wlien  a  boy,  he  shewed  great 
fondness  for  keeping  birds,  rabbits,  dogs,  and  other 
animals,  but  the  circumstance  which  led  to  his 
becoming  the  proprietor  of  a  menagerie  was  for 
the  most  part  acculeutal.  A  shoemaker  by  trade, 
and  keeping  a  shop  in  Soho,  he  happened  one  day 
to  pay  a  visit  to  tne  London  Docks,  where  he  saw 
some  of  the  first  boa  constrictors  which  had  been 
imported  into  England.  These  reptiles  had  then 
no  great  favour  with  showmen,  as  much  from  fear 
OS  ignorance  of  tlie  art  of  managing  them,  and  their 
mnrketiible  value  was  consequently  less  than  it 
afterwards  became.  Wombwell  purchased  a  pair 
for  £75,  and  in  the  course  of  three  weeks  realised 
coUKiderablv  more  than  that  sum  by  their  ex- 
hibition. He  used  afterwards  to  declare,  that  be 
entertained  rather  a  partiality  for  the  serpent  tribe, 
OS  they  bod  been  the  means  of  first  opening  his 
path  to  fame  and  fortune.  Stimulated  by  the 
success  thus  achieved,  he  commenced  his  cele- 
brated caravan  peieKrinationa  through  the  United 
eS6 


Kingdom,  visiting'  all  the  great  fairs,  such  as  those 
of  Nottingham,  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  and  Donny- 
brook.  In  time,  he  amassed  a  handsome  independ* 
ence,  but  could  never  be  prevailed  on  to  retirt! 
to  the  enjoyment  of  ease  and  alBuence,  and  ho 
died,  as  he  had  lived,  in  hameaa.  Neither  did  he 
ever  abandon  the  closest  attention  to  all  nutten 
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connected  with  the  menagerie,  and  might  often  be 
seen  scrubbing  and  working  away,  as  indefatignbly 
as  the  humblest  servant  attached  to  the  establish- 
ment. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Wombwell  was  pos- 
sessed of  three  huge  menageries,  which  travelled 
through  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  c<jm- 
prised  a  magnificent  collection  of  animals,  nuinv 
of  them  bred  and  reared  by  the  proprietor  himsell. 
The  cost  of  maintaining  these  establishments 
averaged  at  least  £35  a  day.  The  losses  accruing 
from  mortality  and  disease  form  a  serious  risk  in 
the  conduct  of  a  menagerie,  and  Wombwell  nscd 
to  estimate  that  from  this  cause  he  had  lost,  from 
first  to  last,  from  £12,000  to  £16,000.  A  fine 
ostrich,  valued  at  £2(X),  one  day  pushed  his  bill 
through  the  bars  of  bis  cage,  and  in  attempting  to 
withdraw  it,  broke  his  neck.  Monkeys,  likewise, 
frequently  entailed  great  loss  from  their  suscepti- 
bility to  cold,  which  frequently,  as  in  the  case  of 
human  beings,  cut  them  off  by  terminating  in 
consumption.  As  regards  the  commercial  value  of 
wild  beasts,  we  are  informed  that  tigers  have  some- 
times been  sold  as  high  as  £300,  and  at  other 
times  might  be  hod  for  jCIOO.  A  good  panther 
is  worth  £100,  whilst  hyenas  range  from  £30  to 
£40  each,  and  zebras  from  £160  to  £200.  Wo 
Eas})ect  that  the  profits  of  menagerie  proprietors 
ore  at  the  present  day  considerably  curtailed,  when 
the  establishment  of  zoological  gardens,  and  the 
general  declension  of  fairs  and  shows  in  the 
popular  estimation,  mast  have  sensibly  diminished 
the  numbcn  of  persons  who  used  to  dock  to  these 
exhibitions. 
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St  DioDysiai,  archbiabop  of  AJezuidris,  confenor,  265. 
St  Qregor;  Thaamsturgas,  bUhop  and  confenor,  270.  8t 
Aniao  or  Apnan,  biihop  of  Orleang,  confeaaor,  iHX  6t 
Oregor;,  bithop  of  Toun,  confenor,  696.  St  Hugh, 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  confenor,  1200. 

Born Vespasian,    Roman    emperor,   9   A.  c.  ;    Jean 

Antoine  Nollot,  natnral  pbilosopher,  1700,  Pimprf,  in 
Noyon;  Louia  XVIII.  of  France,  1755,  VertailUs  ; 
Hnshal  Macdonald,  Duke  of  Tarontum,  Bonapartist 
generul,  1765,  Saneem. 

Died. — Valentinian  I^  Roman  emperor,  375 ;  Sir 
John  de  Handerille,  Eastern  traTcUcr,  1872,  Lif^e ; 
Qneea  llarj  of  England,  1556,  Si  Jameii  Palace  :  John 
Pietii,  Prince  of  HirandoU,  linguist  and  miscellancoui! 
writer,  1494,  Plorenet ;  NicoUa  Perrot  d'AbUnoourt, 
translator  of  the  clanics,  1664,  AManeourt ;  John  Barle, 
bis}iop  of  Saliabojy,  author  of  Mkrocotmographi/,  1 665, 
Oxford;  Alain  B£n(  lo  Sage,  author  of  (M  BUu,  1747, 
Boulogne-nir-Mer ;  Thomas,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  states- 
man, 1768  ;  Bmpress  Calbarine  the  (ireat  of  Bonia, 
1796,  Si  Petenburff ;  Charlotte,  qnecn  of  Oeorjse  III., 
1818,  Keu ;  Thomas,  Lord  Bnkine,  eminent  pleader,  1623, 
AlaumdeU,  near  JSdinlnirgh. 

SIB  JOHN  MAITDEVrLLE. 

On  17th  November  1372,  died  at  Litee  the 
celebrated  Sir  John  Mandeville  or  De  ManJeville, 
who  may  be  allowed  to  take  rank  as  the  father  of 
English  travellers,  and  the  firrt  in  point  of  time,  of 
that  extended  array  of  writers,  who  have  mode 
known  to  their  countrymen,  by  personal  inspection, 
the  refriona  and  peoples  of  the  didant  East  The 
ground  traversed  by  nim  was  nearly  similar  to  that 
journeyed  over  in  the  previous  century  by  the 
celebrated  Venetian,  Marco  Polo,  whose  descrip- 
tions, however,  of  the  countries  which  he  visited 
must  be  admitted  to  be  both  much  fuller  and 
consonant  to  truth  than  those  of  his  English 
successor.  Whilst  the  Italian  traveller  restricts 
himself,  in  the  main  at  least,  to  such  statements  as 
he  was  warrante<l  in  nuking,  either  as  eye-witness 
of  the  circumstances  described,  or  as  communicated 
to  him  by  trustworthy  authorities,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  a  great  portion  of  Sir  John 
Mundeville's  work  u  made  up  of  absurd  and 
iucreilible  stories  regarding  oriental  pruduclions 
and  manners,  which  he  nas  adopted  without 
question,  and  incorporated  into  his  book,  from  all 
sources  of  legendary  information,  classic,  popular, 
and  otherwise.  Yet  after  carefully  winnowing  the 
chaff  from  the  wheat,  there  remains  much  curious 
and  interesting  matter,  which  may  be  accepted  as 
presenting  a  correct  picture  of  Eastern  Asia  in  the 
louitt^enth  century,  as  it  appeared  to  a  European 
•nd  Englishman  of  the  day.  Even  the  purely 
tonuuitic  and  legendary  st.itt'metits  in  the  narrative 
luiTe  their  value  as  illuetrnting  tlie  general  ideas 
prevalent  in  medieval  times  on  the  subject  of 
oriental  countries.  Many  of  these  travellers' 
wonders,  so  familiar  to  all  who  have  read  (and  who 
has  not  in  his  childhood  ?)  Sindbad  tht  Sailor,  will 
be  found  referred  to  in  the  work  of  Sir  John 
Mandeville. 

Of  the  history  of  this  enterprising  traveller  we 
know  little  beyond  wlint  he  himself  informs  us  in 
the  introduction  to  hia  normlive.    From  this,  and 


one  or  two  other  sources,  we  learn  that  he  was  bom 
at  St  Albans,  in  Hertfonlsliire,  about  1300 ;  devoted 
himself  to  mathematics,  theology,  and  medicine 
(rather  a  heterogeneous  assemblaf^  of  studies),  and 
for  some  time  followed  the  profession  of  a  phvsician. 
This  last  occupation  he  abandoned  after  pursuing 
it  for  a  very  short  time,  and  in  1 322,  he  started  on 
an  eastern  tour,  the  motives  for  which  seem  to  have 
been  principally  the  love  of  adventure,  and  desire 
of  seeing  strange  countries,  and  above  all  others, 
the  Holy  Land,  regarding  which  the  recent  fervour 
of  the  Crusades  had  excited  an  ardent  interest  in 
Western  Europe.  On  Michaelmfls-dny,  1322,  he 
quitted  England  on  his  travels,  proceeding  in 
the  first  instance  to  Egyp^  into  the  service  of 
whose  sultan  he  enterecf  and  fought  for  him  in 
various  campaigns  against  the  Bedouin  Arabs.  He 
succeeded  in  ingratiating  himself  considerably  with 
his  employer,  who,  according  to  Mandevillc's 
account,  thus  testified  hia  sense  of  the  English- 
man's merits. 

'And  he  wolde  have  luaryed  me  fiiUe  highely  to 
a  gret  princes  doughter,  gif  tiiat  I  wolde  have 
forsaken  my  law  and  my  beleve.  Bnt,  I  thank 
Ood,  I  had  no  wille  to  don  it,  for  nothing  that  he 
behighten  me.' 

From  Egypt  Sir  John  proceeded  to  the  Holy 
Land,  and  from  thence  contmued  his  peregrinations 
till  he  reached  the  dominions  of  the  great  Khan  of 
Tartary,  a  descend.int  of  the  celebrated  Oenghia, 
whose  sovereignty  extended  over  the  greater  part 
of  Centtal  and  Eastern  Asia,  including  tne  northern 
provinces  of  China  or  Cathay,  as  it  was  then  termed 
by  Europeans.  Under  his  banners  Mandeville  took 
Bcr^-ice,  and  fought  in  his  wars  with  the  king  of 
Alanci,  whose  territories  seem  to  have  corresponded 
to  the  southern  division  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  He 
appean  subsequently  to  have  travelled  over  the 
Q;reater  part  of  the  continent  of  Asia,  and  also  to 
nave  visited  some  of  the  East  Indian  Islands.  The 
kingdom  of  Persia  is  described  by  him,  and  also 
the  dominions  of  that  celebrated  medieval,  and 
semi-mythical  potentate,  Prestcr  John,  whom  from 
Mondeville's  account  we  would  infer  to  have  been 
one  of  the  princes  of  India,  whilst  other  chroniclers 
gecm  to  point  to  the  sovereign  of  Abyninio. 
After  an  obsence  of  nearly  thirty-four  years.  Sir 
John  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  published 
an  account  of  the  regions  visited  by  him  in  the 
East,  which  he  dedicated  to  Edward  III.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  in  this  there  is  so  little  personal 
narrative  given,  all  reference  to  his  own  adventures 
being  nearly  comprised  in  the  meagre  and  unsatis- 
factory statements  which  we  have  above  famished. 
Subsequently  to  its  publication.  Sir  John  seems  to 
have  gone  again  abroad  on  his  travels,  but  the 
history  of  his  latter  days  is  very  obscure.  All  that 
can  be  definitely  ascertained  is,  that  he  died  at 
Li6gc,  in  Belgium,  and  was  buried  in  a  convent  in 
that  town. 

A  manuscript  of  Sir  John  Mandeville's  travels, 
belonging  to  the  fourteenth  century,  is  preserved 
in  the  Cottonian  collection  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  first  printeil  English  edition  was  that  issued 
from  the  Westminster  press  in  14D9,  by  Winkyn 
de  Wordc.  During  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  the  work  enjoyed  a  great  reputation, 
second  only  to  Marco  Polo  s,  as  an  authority  on  all 
questions  of  oriental  geography,  and  was  translated 
into  Mveral  languages. 
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Violent  political  and  religious  excitement  chainc- 
teriaed  the  close  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II. 
The  unconttitutional  acts  of  that  Eorcreign,  and 
the  avowed  tendency  of  his  brother  toward  the 
Church  of  Rome,  made  thoughtful  men  uneaiy  for 
the  future  peace  of  the  country,  and  excited  the 
populace  to  the  utmost  degree.  It  had  been  usual 
to  observe  the  anniversary  of  the  accession  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  with  rejoicings ;  and  hence  the 
17th  of  Novemlier  was  popularly  known  as  '  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Day  ;'  but  after  the  jrreat  fire,  these 
r^oicinga  were  converted  into  a  satirical  saturnalia 
of  the  most  turbulent  kind.  The  Popish  Plot,  the 
Meal-tub  Plot,  and  the  murder  of  iSir  Edmundburr 
Godfrey,  had  excited  the  populace  to  anti-papistical 
demonstrations,  which  were  fostered  by  many  men 
of  the  higher  class,  who  were  members  of  political 
and  Protestant  clubs.  Roger  North,  who  lived 
in  these  turbulent  times,  says  that  the  Earl  of 
ShofteabuiT  was  the  prim£  mover  in  all  tliat 
opposed  trie  court-party,  and  the  head  of  the 
ureen  Ribbon  Club,  who  held  their  meetings  at 
the  '  King's  Head  Tavern,'  at  the  comer  of  CJiancery 
Lane.  Iney  obtained  their  name  from  the  green 
ribbon  worn  in  their  hats,  to  distinguish  them  in 
any  street-engagement  from  clubbists  of  an  opposite 
party.  North  says,  that '  this  copious  society  were 
a  sort  of  executive  power  in  and  about  London ; 
and  by  correspondence,  all  over  England.'  They 
oiiganised  and  paid  for  the  great  ceremonial  pro- 
cessions and  pope-biuiungs  tluit  characterist^d  the 
yean  1679-1681,  and  which  were  well  calculated 
to  keep  up  popular  excitement,  and  inflame  the 
minds  of  tlie  most  peaceable  citizens. 

From  the  rare  pamphlet,  London'i  Defianct  io 
Borne,  which  descriibes  '  the  magnificent  procession 
and  solemn  burning  of  the  pope  at  Temple  Bar, 
November  17,  1679,  we  learn  that  'the  bcUB  gene- 
rally about  the  town  began  to  ring  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  ;'  but  the  great  procession 
was  deferred  till  night,  when  'the  whole  was 
attended  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  flambeaus  and 
lights,  by  order ;  but  so  many  more  came  in  volun- 
taen,  OS  made  up  some  thousands.  ....  At  the 
approach  of  evenmg  (all  things  being  in  readiness), 
the  solemn  procession  began,  setting  forth  from 
Mooiigatc,  and  bo  passing  first  to  Aldgate,  and 
thence  througli  Lcadenhall  Street,  by  the  Royal 
Exchange  through  Cheapaide^  and  so  to  Temple 
Bar.  Never  were  the  balconies,  windows,  and 
hotues  more  numerously  lined,  or  the  streets  closer 
throngeil,  with  multitudes  of  people,  all  expressing 
their  abhorrence  of  popery  with  continued  shouts 
and  exclamations,  so  tnal  'tis  modestly  computed 
that,  in  the  whole  progress,  there  could  not  be 
fewer  than  two  hundred  thousand  spectotors.'  The 
way  was  cleared  by  six  pioneers  in  caps  and  red 
waistcoats,  followed  by  a  bellman  bearing  his 
lantern  and  staff,  and  ringing  his  bell,  crying  out 
all  the  way  in  a  loud  but  dolcsome  voice :  '  Remem- 
ber Justice  Godfrey  !'  He  was  followed  by  a  man 
on  horseback,  dressed  like  a  Jesuit,  carrying  a  dead 
body  before  him,  '  representing  Justice  Godfrey,  in 
like  manner  as  ne  was  carried  by  the  assassins  to 
Primrose  Hill.'  We  copy  from  a  very  rare  print 
of  the  period,  this,  the  most  exciting  part  of  the 
^aveuings  dispby.    Godfrey  was  a  lAindou  magia- 


tmte,  before  whom  the  notorious  Titus  Gates  had 
made  his  first  deposition  ;  he  was  found  murdered 
in  the  fields  at  the  back  of  Prlnitose  Hill,  with  a 
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sword  run  tlirough  his  body,  to  make  it  appear  that 
by  f;illing  upon  it  intentiormlly,  he  had  committed 
suicide  ;  out  wounds  in  other  parts  of  his  person, 
and  undeniable  marks  of  strangulation,  testified 
the  truth.  Tlicre  was  little  need  for  a  bell- 
man to  recall  this  dark  deed  to  the  remembrance 
of  the  Londoners.  The  excitement  was  increased 
by  another  performer  in  the  procession,  habited  as 
a  priest,  'giving  pardons  very  plentifully  to  all 
those  that  shoiud  murder  Protestants,  and  pro- 
claiming it  meritorious.'  He  was  followed  by  a 
train  of  other  priests,  and  '  six  Jesuits  with  bloody 
daggers  ;'  then,  by  way  of  relief,  came  'a  consort 
of  wind-musick.'  Tins  wa,s  succeeded  by  a  long 
iirrny  of  Catholic  church  dignitaries,  ending  with 
'  the  pope,  in  a  lofty  glorious  pageant,  repi'esenting 
a  clinir  of  state,  covered  with  scarlet,  richly  em- 
broidered and  fringed,  ond  be<lecked  with  golden 
bolls  and  crosses.'  At  hia  feet  were  two  boys  with 
censers,  '  at  his  back  his  holiness's  privy-councillor 
(the  degraded  seraphim,  Anglicf,  the  devil),  fre- 
quently caressing,  hugging,  and  whispering  hiin, 
and  ofttimes  instructing  hiin  aloud  to  destroy  liis 
majesty,  to  forge  a  Protestont  plot,  and  to  fire 
the  city  again,  to  which  purpose  he  held  an 
infernal  torch  in  his  hand.'  When  the  procession 
reached  the  foot  of  Chancenr  Lane,  in  Fleet  Street, 
it  came  to  a  stop;  'then  having  entertained  the 
thronging  spectators  for  some  time  with  the  inge- 
nious fireworks,  a  vast  Iwnfire  being  prepared  just 
overogoinst  the  Inner  Temple  gate,  nis  holiness, 
after  some  compliments  and  reluctances,  was 
decently  toppled  from  all  his  grandeur  into  the 
flames.'  This  concluding  feat  was  greeted  by  'a 
prodigious  shout,  that  might  be  heard  far  beyond 
Somerset  House,'  where  the  Queen  Catharine  wna 
lodged  at  tliat  time,  but  the  ultm-Protcstaut  author 
of  tliis  pamphlet,  anxious  to  make  the  most  of  the 
public  lungs,  declares  ''twas  believed  the  echo,  by 
continue<l  reverberations  before  it  ceased,  reached 
Scotland,  France,  and  even  Rome  itself,  damping 
them  all  with  a  dreadful  astonishment' 

This  show  proved  so  immen.'ely  popular,  that  it 
wo-s  reproduced  next  year,  with  ailditionnl  political 
pogc;mtrj'.  Justice  Godfrey,  of  course,  was  tliere, 
out  Aln  Cellicis  and  the  Meal-tub  figured  also, 
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accompanied  by  four  Protestants,  'in  biportito 
gannents  of  black  and  white,'  to  indicate  their 
trimming  vacillation  ;  followed  by  a  man  bearing 
a.  banner,  on  which  was  inscribe<l,  '  We  Protestants 
in  ilosquejade  usher  in  Fopety.'  Then  came  a 
large  display  of  priests  and  clerical  dignitaries, 
winding  up  with  the  pope,  represented  with  his 
foot  on  the  neck  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  of 
Germany.  After  him  came  Dona  Olimpia,  and 
nuns  of  questionable  character  ;  the  procession 
concluding  with  a  scene  of  the  trial,  and  execution 
by  burning,  of  a  heretic.  This  procession  was  also 
'lively  represented  to  the  eye  on  a  copper-plate,' 


and  we  copy  iu<  much  of  it  aa  depicts  the  doings  in 
Fleet  Street,  from  Temple  Bar  to  Chancery  Lone. 
At  the  comer  of  the  lane  is  the  King's  Head 
Taveni,  the  rendezvous  of  the  Green  Ribbon  Club, 
agreeing  exactly  with  North's  description  :  '  Thia 
house  was  doubly  balconied  in  the  front  for  tbs 
clubatcrs  to  issue  forth  in  fresco,  with  hats  and  no 
perukes  ;  pipes  in  their  mouths,  merry  &ces,  and 
diluted  throats  for  vocal  encouragement  of  the 
canaglia  below,  at  the  bonfires.'  From  this  house 
to  the  Temple  Gate,  lines  cross  the  street  for 
fireworks  to  pass.  The  scene  is  depicted  at  the 
moment  when  the  effigy  of  the  pope  is  poshed 
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from  his  chair  of  state  into  the  huge  bonfire  below, 
oa  if  in  judgment  for  the  fate  of  the  Protestant 
who  is  condemned  to  the  stoke  in  the  pageant 
behind  him.  North  speaks  of '  the  numerous  pla- 
toons and  volleys  of  squibe  dischai]ged '  amid  shouts 
that  'might  have  been  a  cure  ofdeafiiess  itself.' 
Dtyden  alludes  to  the  popularity  of  ,the  show  in 
the  epilogue  to  his  CEdipui ;  when,  after  declaring 
he  has  done  his  best  to  entertain  the  public,  he 
adds: 

'  We  know  not  what  you  cad  desire  or  hope. 
To  please  you  more,  but  burning  of  a  pope!' 

In  the  LeUeri  to  and  from  the  Earl  of  Derby,  ho 
recotmts  his  visit  to  this  pope-burning,  in  company 
with  a  French  gentleman  who  had  a  curiosity  to 
see  it  The  earl  says :  '  I  carried  him  within 
Temple  Bar  to  a  friend's  house  of  mine,  where  he 
■aw  the  show  and  the  great  concourse  of  people, 
which  was  very  groat  at  that  time,  to  his  great 
amazement.  At  my  return,  he  seemed  fritted 
that  somebody  that  had  been  in  the  room  had 
known  him,  for  then  he  might  have  been  in  some 
danger,  for  had  the  mob  had  the  least  intimation 
of  lum,  they  had  torn  him  to  pieces.  He  wondered 
when  I  told  him  no  manner  of  mischief  was  done, 
not  ao  much  oa  a  head  broke  ;  but  in  three  or  four 
hotin  were  all  quiet  as  at  other  times.'  In  1682, 
the  court  professed  great  alarm  le«t  some  serious 
riota  should  result  uom  these  celebrations,  and 
required  the  mayor  to  suppress  them ;  but  the 
civic  magnat«s  decUnod  to  mterfere,  and  the  show 
ttxik  place  as  nsuaL  The  following  year  it  was 
announced  that  the  pageantry  should  be  grander 
than  ever,  but  the  mayor  was  now  the  nominee  of 


the  king,*  and  effectually  suppressed  the  display, 
patrolling  all  the  streets  with  officers  till  midnight, 
and  having  the  City  trained-bonds  in  reserve  in 
the  Excliange,  and  a  company  of  Horse  Guards  on 
the  other  side  of  Temple  Bar.  '  Thus  ended  these 
Diamlariai,'  says  Roger  North. 

Under  somewhat  emiilar  excitement,  an  attempt 
was  made  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  to  reproduce 
these  inflammatory  processions  and  pageants.  The 
strong  feeling  engendered  by  the  claims  of  the 
High-church  party  under  Dr  Sacheverell,  and  thp 
fears  entertained  of  the  Pretender,  led  their  oppo* 
nents  to  this  conne.  The  pageants  were  con- 
structed, and  the  procession  arranged  ;  but  the 
secretary  of  stato  interfered,  seized  the  stuffed 
figure.i,  and  prevented  the  display.  It  was  intended 
to  open  the  procession  with  twenty  watchmen,  and 
as  many  more  link-boys  ;  to  bo  followed  by  bag- 
pipers playing  Lilliburlero,  drummers  with  the 
pope's  arms  in  mourning,  'o  figure  representing 
Caitlinal  Gualteri,  lately  made  by  the  Pretender 
Protector  of  the  English  nation,  looking  down  on 
the  ground  in  a  sorrowful  posture.'  'Then  came 
burlesque  representatives  of  the  Romish  officials ; 
etimdard-bearcrs  'with  the  pictures  of  the  seven 
bishops  who  were  sent  to  the  Tower  ;  twelve 
monks  representing  the  Fellows  who  were  put  into 
ilagdalen  College,  Oxford,  on  the  expulsion  of  the 
Protestants  by  James  IL'  These  were  succeeded 
by  a  number  of  friars,  Jesuits,  and  cardinals ;  lastly 
came  '  the  pope  tmder  a  magnificent  canopy,  witn 

*  Charles  hwl  nujwndcd  tha  CStx  ebarter,  and  the 
mayor — Sir  John  Monro— was  a  mera  tool  of  the  eoart, 
not  olested  by  the  Qtiicoi,  bat  plaotd  in  office  by  the 
king. 
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a  silver  fringe,  accompanied  by  tlie  Chevalier  St 
Geor^  on  the  left,  and  his  counsellor  the  Devil  on 
the  nght  The  whole  procession  clos'd  by  twenty 
men  hearing  streamers,  on  each  of  which  was 
wrought  these  words : 

"  God  bless  Queen  Anne,  the  nation's  great  defender  I 
Keep  out  the  French,  the  Pope,  and  the  Freteader," 

'  After  the  proper  ditties  were  sung,  the  Pretender 
was  to  have  been  committed  to  the  flames,  being 
first  absolved  by  the  Cardinal  OnalterL  After 
that,  the  said  cardinal  was  to  have  been  absolved 
by  the  Pope,  and  burned.  And  then  the  devil 
%va8  to  jumpinto  the  flames  with  his  holiness  in 
his  arms.'  The  very  proj)cr  suppression  of  all  thia 
absurd  profanity  was  construed  into  a  ministerial 
plot  against  the  llanoverian  succession.  The  acces- 
sion of  Greorga  L,  a  few  years  afterwards,  quieted 
the  fears  of  the  nation,  and '  Queen  Elizalieth  s  Day' 
ceased  to  be  made  a  riotous  political  anniversary. 


SIR  BEMBT   LEE. 

At  a  tournament  held  on  the  17th  November 
1659,   the  first  anniversary  of   the    accession  of 


Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  throne.  Sir  Henry  Lee,  of 
Quarcndon,  m,ide  a  vow  of  chivalry,  that  he  would, 
annually,  on  the  return  of  that  auspicious  day, 
present  himself  in  the  tilt-yard,  in  honour  of  the 
queen  ;  to  maintain  her  beauty,  worth,  and  dignity, 
against  oll-comeis,  unless  prevented  by  age,  infirmity, 
or  other  accident  Elizabeth  having  graciouafy 
accepted  Sir  Henry  as  her  knight  and  champion, 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  court,  incited  by  so 
worthy  an  example,  formed  themselves  into  an 
honourable  society  of  Knights  Tillers,  which, 
yearly  assembling  in  arms,  held  a  grand  tourney 
on  each  successive  17th  of  November.  In  Ib'M, 
Sir  Henry,  feeling  himself  overtaken  by  age, 
resigned  his  assumed  office  of  Queen's  Knignt, 
having  previously  received  her  mojesty's  pennis- 
siou  to  appoint  the  famous  Earl  of  Cumberland  as 
his  successor.  The  resignation  was  conducted  with 
oil  due  ceremony.  The  queen  being  seated  in  the 
gallery,  with  Viscount  Turenne,  the  French  amba»- 
sador,  the  Knights  Tilters  rode  slowly  into  the 
tilt-yard,  to  the  sound  of  sweet  music  Then,  as 
if  sprung  out  of  the  earth,  appeared  a  pavilion  of 
white  silk,  representing  the  sacred  temple  of  Vesta. 
In  this  temple  was  on  altar,  covered  with  a  cloth 
of  gold,  on  which  burned  wax  candles,  in  neb 
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candlesticks.  Certain  princely  presents  were  also 
on  the  altar,  which  were  handed  to  the  queen  by 
three  young  ladies,  in  the  character  of  vestals. 
Then  the  royal  choir,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr 
Holes,  sang  the  following  venea,  as  Sir  Henry 
Lee's  farewell  to  the  court : 
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*  Mr  golden  locks,  time  hath  to  silver  turned 
(Oh  time  too  swift,  and  swiftness  never  ceasing). 
My   yoath  'gainst  agp,  and   age   at   youth  havs 

spumed; 
Bnt  spumed  in  vain,  youth  wsneth  by  inoreasing. 
Beauty,  strength,  and  youth,  tlowera  lodiDii  booe, 
Duty,  ^th,  and  lovo,  ore  roots  sad  ever  green. 
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My  helmet,  now,  abaU  make  a  hive  for  beea, 
Ami  lover's  suugs  (hall  turn  to  holy  |iaalms  : 
A  mui-at-anus  must  now  sit  on  his  knees, 
And  feed  on  prayen,  that  ore  old  age's  alnu, 
Auii  so,  from  court  to  cottage,  I  deuart, 
My  saint  is  sura  of  mine  unspotted  oeart. 

And  when  I  sadly  sit  in  homely  cell, 

1  '11  teach  my  swaiiu  this  carol  for  a  song, 

Blest  Ire  the  heArta,  that  think  my  sovereign  well, 

Cursed  be  the  souls,  that  think  to  do  her  wrong. 

Goddess,  vouchsafe  this  aged  man  his  right, 

To  be  your  beadsman,  now,  that  was  your  kniglit.' 

After  this  had  been  mug,  Sir  Henry  took  ofT  his 
armour,  placing  it  at  the  foot  of  a  crowned  pillar, 
bearing  tlie  initials  E.  R.  Then  kneeling,  ho 
presented  the  Earl  of  Cumberland  to  the  queen, 
beseeching  that  she  would  accept  that  nobleman 
for  her  knight  Her  majesty  consenting.  Sir  Henry 
armed  the  earl  and  mounted  him  on  horseback  ; 
he  tlien  arrayed  himself  in  a  peaceful  garb  of 
black  velvet,  covering  his  head  with  a  common 
buttoned  cap  of  country  fashion. 

At  Ditchlev,  a  former  seat  of  the  Lees,  Earls  of 
Litchfield,  coUatoral  descendanta  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's knight,  there  was  a  curious  painting  of  Sir 
Henry  and  his  dog,  with  the  motto,  'More  Faithful 
than  Favoured,'  The  traditional  account  of  this 
picture,  a  copy  of  which  ia  here  engraved,  is  that 
Bir  Henry,  on  retiring  to  rest  one  night,  was  followed 
to  his  bedroom  by  the  dog.  The  animal, being  deemed 
an  intruder,  was  at  onco  turned  out  of  the  room  ; 
but  howled  and  scratched  at  the  door  so  pitoousl^ 
that  Sir  Henrv,  for  the  soke  of  peace,  gave  it 
readmission,  when  it  crept  underneath  the  bed. 
After  midnight,  a  treacherous  servant,  making  his 
way  into  the  room,  was  seized  and  pinned  to  the 
ground  by  the  watchful  dog.  An  alarm  being 
given,  and  lights  brought,  the  terrified  wretch 
confessed  that liis  object  was  to  kill  Sir  Heniy  and 
rob  the  house.  In  commemoration  of  the  event, 
Sir  Henry  had  the  portrait  painted,  as  a  monument 
of  the  gistitude  of  the  master,  the  ingratitude  of 
the  servant,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  dog.  It  is  very 
possible  that  this  anecdote  and  picture  may  have 
given  rise  to  the  well-known  stoty  of  a  gentleman 
rescued  from  murder,  at  a  lonely  inn,  by  the 
fidelity  and  intelligence  of  his  dog,  who,  by 
preventing  him  from  getting  into  bed,  induced  liim 
to  suspect  some  treacherous  design  on  the  part  of 
hia  landlord,  who  at  midnight,  with  his  accom- 
plices, ascended  through  a  trap-door  in  the  floor 
of  the  apartment,  but  were  discomfited  and  slain 
by  the  gentleman,  with  the  aid  of  the  faithful 
•uimaL 

Sir  Henry  died  at  the  age  of  eighty,  in  the  year 
ICll.  About  fiftv  years  ago,  his  epitaph  could 
■till  be  deciphereJ  in  the  then  raiojed  chapel  of 
Quorendou,  m  Buckinghonuhira, 
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The  Dedication  of  the  CharehM  of  Saint*  Peter  and 
Paol,  at  Bome.  Saints  Alphuuii,  Zachnas,  Bomaniu,  and 
BaruJaa,  marten,  about  Sot.  St  Hilda  or  Uild,  abhcsi^ 
MO.    St  Odo,  abbot  of  Cluni,  oonfesaor,  912. 


Bom. — Pierre  Bayle,Mlcbmted  critic  and  controTeraial 
writer,  anthor  of  ZMcttonnai're  HiUoriq^t  tt  Critiqui, 
1047,  CarlamComli,  Poix ;  Sir  David  Wilkie,  painter, 
1785,  JTaiuc  of  Culls,  Pifttkirt. 

Ditd. — Ccrdinat  Reginald  Folo,  eminent  ecelesiastio, 
1S58  ;  Catbbert  TanaUll,  bishop  of  Durham,  1550  ;  Jacob 
lliibme,  or  Biihm,  celebrated  nijsticid  writer,  1624,  Alt- 
Hcidenberg,  Upptr  Lumtia  ;  Dr  T.  P.  Dibdin,  aothor  of 
numerous  bibliograpbioal  works,  1847;  Charles  Heath, lino- 
engraver,  1843  ;  Captain  Qeorge  William  Manb.v,  inventor 
of  apparatus  for  saring  Ufa  in  shipwrecks,  1854,  near 
Yarmnitth  ;  Professor  Kdward  Forbes,  eminent  natoialist, 
1854,  Edutburgh;  Frank  Stone,  artist,  1859. 

CARDINAL   POLE. 

Cardinal  Pole  wn8,  among  niauysuch,  the  mo«t 
remarkable  man  of  his  time.  The  unyielding 
uprightness  with  which  he  preserved  hia  conduct 
true  to  his  convictions,  mode  him  many  enemies 
among  those  he  opposed.  By  his  faithful  and 
energetic  adherence,  during  the  reigns  of  Henry 
and  EdwanI,  to  the  panul  see,  even,  as  it  must  have 
seemed  to  many,  at  the  expense  of  the  liberty  of 
his  country,  as  well  as  by  the  active  share  which 
ho  took  in  the  retrogressive  measures  of  Mary,  he 
rendered  himself  unpopular  with  the  Ei^lish 
people.  But  ever  adorning  the  nobUity  of  hia 
birth,  with  the  additional  lustre  of  noDility  of 
mind,  he  merited  respect  by  his  singular  learning, 
his  purity  of  conscience,  his  imiform  coniistency, 
his  genuine  piety,  and  the  most  refined  and  amiable 
mannen. 

Reginald  Pole  was  the  son  of  Richard  Pole,  Lord 
Montague,  cousin-german  to  Henry  VII.  ;  his 
mother  was  ^fargaret,  daughter  of  George,  Duke  of 
Clarence,  brother  to  Edwiml  IV.  Bom  in  1600,  ho 
was  educated  for  the  church  from  his  earliest  yean, 
first  by  the  Carthusians,  at  Sheen,  in  Surrey, 
and  afterwards  by  the  Carmelites  of  Whitefrian. 
He  entered  Magdalen  CoUege,  Oxford,  as  a  noble- 
man, at  the  age  of  twelve.  Ho  early  obtained 
varioa^  prt-fcrracnta,  among  otheis  the  Deanery  of 
Exeter.  He  resided  abroad  several  years,  under 
Henry  VUI.'a  patronage  ;  after  which,  returning  to 
Knglond,  ho  retired  mto  seclusion  to  prosecute, 
uninterrupted,  his  devotional  etudiea. 

Pole's  nnt  gn^nt  trial  waa  his  nipture  with 
Ilcnry.  After  fruitlen  endeavours,  often  renewed 
on  the  king's  part,  to  induce  the  churchman  to 
acquiesce  in  Catharine's  divorce,  and  the  rejection 
of  the  papal  suprcmacv,  and  equally  vain  attempts, 
and  aa  often  reiterated  on  the  side  of  Pole,  to  avoid 
coming  to  any  decision,  he  was  finally  induced  to 
(lecloru  his  opinion,  and  as  be  expressed  it  fullr, 
with  the  utmost  honesty,  and  with  considerable 
elofjuence,  he  wai  dolr  placed  under  ban,  and 
a  price  set  on  his  heoo.  Pole  kept  clear  of  the 
danger,  and  Henry  had  to  content  himself  with 
depriving  him  of  all  hia  preferments,  and  hia  two 
brothers  and  aged  mother  of  their  lives. 

In  the  same  proportion  as  the  atfoctions  of  Henrjr 
were  alienated  from  the  imcompromisiug  coun- 
sellor, the  Roman  see  took  him  into  favour.  He 
waa  created  a  caidinal,  and  employed  on  several 
important  trusts.  He  sctivelv  exerted  himself  in 
the  formation  of  a  league  which  iliould  have  for  its 
object  the  restoration  of  England  to  the  Catholic 
faith ;  and,  in  1640,  along  with  two  other  canliuols, 
he  represented  the  pope  at  the  Council  of  Trent. 
Lu  1540,  Pole  was  eueted  to  the  popedom  ;  but  as 
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the  election  waa  tumultuous,  he  refused  to  accept 
ita  deciaion.  Upon  this  the  conclave  proceeded  to 
elect  him  again,  and  thi3  decision  also,  somewhat 
airrogantlT,  he  set  aside,  saying :  '  Qod  was  a 
God  of  light  and  not  of  darkness,'  and  bidding 
them  wait  for  the  morning.  The  Italians,  diR- 
concerted,  proceeded  once  more  to  an  election, 
and  this  tune  the  friends  of  the  cardinal  wet« 
outvoted. 

Soon  after  this,  Pole  obtained  leave  to  retire 
from  all  public  offices  ;  but  Mair  succeeding  to  the 
English  throne,  ho  accepted  the  appointment  of 
legate  to  her  court ;  and  being  at  onc«  freed  by 
parliament  from  the  charge  of  treason,  on  wliich  he 
had  been  banished,  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Peers.  He  applied  himself  with  zeal  to  the 
furtherance  of  that  cause  to  which  he  had  always 
firmly  clung,  and  saw  his  efforts  successful.  How 
far  he  was  instrumental  in  promoting  the  cruel 
persecutions  which  have  invested  the  reign  of 
Mary  with  such  horror,  cannot  now  be  very  clearly 
ascertained,  but  the  general  mildness  and  rectitude 
of  his  character  warrant  us  in  forming  the  belief 
that  these  atrocities  met,  at  least  on  Iub  part,  with 
no  zealous  encouragement. 

Gardiner,  ambitious  to  succeed  Cranmer  oa 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  endeavoured  to  hinder 
Pole  from  obtoining  the  vacant  office  ;  but  dying 
in  the  midst  of  his  schemes,  the  cardinal  wcli 
consecrated  soon  afterwards,  in  February  1060. 
The  reigning  pope  opposed  Pole's  promotion, 
but  the  queen's  support  rendered  the  opposition 
futile.  Brighter  times  seemed  to  awiut  lum.  But 
falling  sick,  ho  only  8UT\'ived  to  receive  the,  to 
him,  fatal  news  of  the  death  of  Morj-,  and  fol- 
lowed his  mistress  in  the  short  space  of  sixteen 
hours. 

Pole  was  buried  at  Canterbury.  His  funeral  was 
magnificent,  but  his  epitaph  was  hiunble,  being 
only :  Vepotitum  CardituUii  Poli, 

JACOB   BbHME. 

Jacob  Bohme,  or,  as  commonly  written  in  English, 
Behmcn,  is  one  of  the  niauy  notable  men  bred 
under  the  tutelage  of  St  Crispin,  and  in  various 
particulars  he  resembles  his  brother-craftsman, 
Oeoige  Fox,  the  first  of  the  Quakers.  Bohnie  M-as 
bom  near  GorUtz,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  in  1575.  His 
parents  being  poor,  and  unable  to  give  hiiti  much 
education,  he  was  employed  when  a  child  to  herd 
cattle,  and  in  his  twelfth  year  was  apprenticed  to  a 
shoemaker.  It  chanced  one  duv,  he  relates,  when 
his  master  and  tuistress  were  ^rom  home,  that  a 
stranger  in  mean  apparel,  but  with  a  grave  and 
levercnt  countonanct,  came  into  the  shop,  ond 
taking  up  a  pair  of  shoes,  desired  to  buy  them. 
Jacob  had  never  been  trusted  as  a  salesman,  and 
knew  not  whut  money  to  a.sk;  but  as  the  stranger 
was  importunate,  he  named  a  price  which  he  felt 
sure  would  bear  him  harmless  on  the  return  of  his 
master.  The  stranger  took  the  shoes,  ond  going 
out  of  the  shop  a  little  way,  stood  still,  and  Tsith  a 
loud  and  earnest  voice  called  :  '  Jacob,  Jacob,  come 
forth !'  Surprised  and  fascinated,  the  boy  obeyed, 
and  the  old  man,  taking  him  by  his  right  hand, 
and  fixing  his  bright  and  piercing  eyes  upon  him, 
said  :  '  Jacob,  thou  art  little,  but  shalt  be  great,  and 
become  another  man,  such  a  one  as  the  world  will 
wonder  at;  therefoio  be  pious,  fear  Qod,  and 
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reverence  His  AVord.  Bead  diligently  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  wherein  thou  hast  conifort  and  instruc- 
tion ;  for  thou  must  endure  much  poverty,  and 
suffer  persecution ;  but  be  courageous  and  persevere, 
for  Goa  loves  and  is  gracious  unto  thee ! ' — whereon 
he  departed,  and  was  by  Jacob  seen  no  more.  The 
strange  messenger  and  his  prediction  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  boy's  mmd.  He  grew  serious 
beyond  his  years,  and  at  one  time  was  '  for  seven 
days  surrounded  with  a  divine  light,  and  stood  in 
the  highest  contemplation,  and  in  the  kingdom 
of  joys.'  He  was  raised  above  all  frivolity,  and 
in  his  sacred  zeal  rebuked  his  master  for  light 
and  profane  speech.  At  nineteen  he  morheil, 
and  set  up  as  shoemaker  in  Odrlitz  on  his  own 
account. 

Years   passed  awav,   four    sons   were    bom  to 
Bohme,  and  he  was  known  only  in  Gdrlitz  as  a 

Eious  cobbler,  with  a  taste  for  reading.  Meanwhile 
e  was  the  subject  of  remarkable  experiences.  On 
one  occasion,  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  when  gazing 
on  a  dazzling  light  produced  bv  the  sun's  rays 
breaking  on  a  tm  vessel,  he  fell  into  a  trance, 
in  which  he  again  felt  himself  encompassed  with 
celestial  light,  and  filled  with  more  than  mortal 
joy.  Thereafter  when  he  walked  abroad  in  the 
fields,  there  was  opened  in  him  a  new  sense 
whereby  ho  discerned  the  essences  and  uses  of 
plants.  He  commenced  writing,  but  merely  for 
Lis  own  satisfaction,  living  in  peace  and  silence, 
and  speaking  to  few  persons  of  the  mysteries 
which  were  opened  to  him.  A  volume,  called 
The  Aurora,  which  he  had  in  this  manner  privately 
composed,  he  lent  to  a  friend,  who  made  a  copy  of 
the  work.  The  treatise  found  its  way  to  Richter, 
primate  of  Gdrlitz,  who  denounced  it  from  his 
pulpit,  and  hod  Bdhmo  summoned  l>cfore  the 
senate,  which  advised  him  to  leave  off  scribbling 
and  stick  to  his  lost  Strange  to  say,  he  took  the 
advice,  and  for  seven  years  let  his  pen  lie  idla 
At  the  mature  age  of  forty-two,  however,  the 
prophetic  impulse  came  irresistibly  upon  him  ;  not 
irom  any  desire  to  speak,  he  siiya,  but  because  the 
spirit  was  strong  upon  him  he  resumed  his  writing, 
printed  77t«  Aurora,  and  followed  it  up  with  thirty 
other  publications,  great  and  small.  Kichter  again 
exerted  his  influence  to  silence  the  unlicensed 
Bhoem.iker,  and  the  magistrates  begged  him, 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  to  leave  Gdrfitz,  which, 
with  much  good-nature,  he  did.  He  had  now 
many  friends  who  recognised  his  genius,  who 
encouraged  him  to  ■write,  and  who  reod  all  he 
produced  with  avidity.  Amongst  these  odmixeta 
was  Balthosor  Walter,  a  physician  of  Dresden,  who 
had  travelled  through  Syria,  Egj-pt,  and  Arabia  in 
search  of  magical  lore,  and  after  six  years  of  fruit- 
less wandering,  hod  retiuned  home  to  find  more 
than  he  sought  in  the  humble  shoemaker's  booth. 
He  and  others  would  bring  Bohme  plants,  and 
Bohme  would  handle  them,  and  instantly  reveal 
their  properties.  Then  they  would  try  hiiu  with 
a  Greek  or  an  oriental  word,  and  from  the  sound 
he  would  pronounce  its  significatioti.  Once  when 
Walter  uttered  the  word  idea,  Jacob  sprang  up  in 
transport,  and  declared  tliut  the  sound  presented 
to  him  the  image  of  a  heavenlv  virgin  of  surpassing 
beauty.  He  was  cited  before  the  Elector  of  boxonjr, 
who  had  six  doctors  of  divinity  and  two  profetsorg 
of  mathematics  to  examine  the  poor  sbocnuiker. 
They  pUed  him  writh  many  and  hard  questiona, 
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but  Bohmo  had  an  answer  for  them  all.  The 
elector  was  «o  pleased  with  hia  demeanour,  that 
he  led  Bohme  aoidc,  and  sought  from  him  some 
information  for  himself.  One  of  the  examiners, 
Dr  Meisncr,  is  reported  to  have  said  :  'Who  knows 
but  God  may  have  designed  him  for  some  extra- 
ordinary work  7  And  how  can  we,  with  jxistice, 
pass  judgment  against  what  we  understand  not? 
Certainly  he  seems  to  be  a  man  of  wonderful  gil^ 
in  the  Spirit,  though  we  cannot  at  present,  from 
ony  sure  ground,  approve  or  disapprove  of  many 
things  he  holds.'  After  this  trial  and  charitable 
acquittal,  Bohmo  returned  to  Gorlitz,  where  he 
di«i  on  Sunday,  18th  November  1C24,  Early  in 
the  morning  of  that  day,  he  called  hia  son  Tobiju, 
and  asked  him  whether  he  did  not  hear  sweet 
music  Tobias  said,  '  No.'  Then  said  Bcihme : 
'  Open  the  door,  that  you  may  hear  it.'  In  the 
afternoon  he  asked  the  time,  and  was  told  three 
o'clock.  '  My  time,'  he  said,  '  is  not  yet ;  throe 
hours  hence  is  my  time.'  Wlien  it  waa  near  six, 
he  took  leave  of  his  wife  and  son,  blessed  them, 
and  said:  'Now  I  go  hence  into  paradise!'  and 
bidding  his  son  turn  him,  be  heaved  a  sigh,  and 
departed. 

Bohme  was  a  little  man,  withered,  and  with 
almost  a  mean  aspect.  His  forehead  was  low,  and 
hia  temples  prommcnt ;  his  nose  was  large  and 
hooked,  his  eyes  blue  and  quick,  his  beard  short 
and  scanty,  his  voice  thin  and  gentle,  and  bis 
speech  and  manners  modest  and  pleasing.  Uia 
writings  are  voluminous,  but  they  were  nearlv  all 
composed  in  the  last  seven  years  of  his  life.  "They 
form  a  wonderful  milangt  of  alchemy,  astrologj-, 
soothsaying,  theology,  and  mystical  conceptions 
concerning  things  supernal  and  infernal.  He  wrote 
slowly,  but  steadily,  and  without  revision,  and  bis 
style  is  diffuse,  immetbodical,  and  obscure.  Tlic 
verdict  of  u  cursory  reader  of  Bohme  is  commonly 
one  of  perplexity  or  disgust,  yet  he  has  never 
lacked  patient  students,  who  have  professed  to  linJ 
in  hia  poges  a  wisdom  as  profound  as  unique. 
Amongst  these  liave  been  many  Oermans,  and  iu 
latter  days,  Schellisg,  H^l,  Frederick  Schlegcl, 
Novolis,  "and  Tieck.  In  England,  William  Law, 
the  author  of  A  Seriout  Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holy 
Life,  was  an  ardent  disciple  of  Bohme's  ;  and 
Henry  More,  the  Platonist,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
were  his  .reverent  admirers.  Bohme's  works  have 
been  translated  from  the  German  into  Dutch, 
French,  and  English,  but  have  long  ago  ceased  to 
be  printed ;  nevertheless,  there  exists  a  demand  for 
them,  and  second-hand  booksellers  have  seldom  one 
of  his  volume."!  long  in  stock. 

Sir  David  Brewster,  in  his  Life  of  Sir  Ttdae 
Neyoton,  observes  that  Newton,  at  one  period  of  his 
life,  was  a  believer  in  alchemy,  and  devoted  much 
time  to  the  study  and  practice  of  its  proc«»ses. 
The  Rev.  William  Law  has  stated  that  there 
were  found  among  Sir  Isaac's  papers  largo 
extracts  from  Jacob  Bohme's  works,  written  with 
his  own  hand  ;  and  that  he  had  learned,  from 
undoubted  authority,  that  Newton,  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life,  bod  been  led  into  a  search  for 
the  Philosopher's  Tincture,  treated  of  by  Bohme. 
It  would  appear  that  Sir  Isaac  actually  set  up 
furnaces,  and  spent  several  months  in  quest  of 
the  tincture.* 
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St  Pontinn,  pope  and  martTr,  about  23S.  St  Barlaam, 
martjr,  beginning  of  4th  century,  St  Elizabeth  of 
Hungary,  widow,  1231. 

J3om. — Charles  I.  of  England,  1600,  Dunfermline; 
Albert  ThorwaMsen,  great  Danish  tculptor,  1770. 

Died. — Caspar  Scioppinit,  scholar  and  polemical  writer, 
1649,  Padua;  Nicolas  I'oosain,  painter,  1665,  Rome; 
John  Wilkins,  bishop  of  Chester,  philosopher  and  writer, 
1672,  Chanetry  Lane,  London  ;  'The  Mnn  in  the  Iron 
Mask,"  1703,  llaitille;  Abraham  John  Yalp;,  editor  of 
daoiea,  1864,  London. 

PATCHINO  AND   PAINTINa 

The  beauties  of  the  court  of  Louis-Quinze 
thought  they  had  made  a  notable  discovery,  when 
they  gummed  pieces  of  black  taffeta  on  tlieir 
cheeks  to  heighten  the  brilliancy  of  their  com- 
plexions ;  but  the  fops  of  Elizabethan  England  had 
long  before  anticipated  them,  by  decorating  tbeil 
faces  with  black  stars,  crescents,  and  lozenges  : 

'  To  draw  an  arrant  fop  from  top  to  toe. 
Whose  very  looks  at  first  dash  shew  him  so ; 
Give  him  a  mean,  proud  garb,  a  dapper  grace, 
A  pert  dull  grin,  a  black  patch  cross  hia  face.' 

And  the  fashion  prevailed  through  succeeding 
reigns,  for  Glapthome  writes  in  1640  :'  If  it  be  a 
lover's  part  you  ore  to  act,  take  a  black  spot  or 
two  ;  'twill  make  your  face  more  amorous,  and 
appear  more  gracious  in  your  mistress's  eyes.'! 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  adoption  of  patching 
by  the  ladies  of  England,  occurs  in  Bulwer's 
Artijieial  Changeling  (1653).  '  Our  ladies,'  he  com- 
plains, '  have  lately  entertained  a  vain  custom  of 
spotting  their  faces,  out  of  on  affectation  of  a  mole, 
to  set  off  their  beauty,  such  as  Venus  had  ;  and  it 


A  urr'g  facb  AcoiuriD  wirn  patchxs  (mr.  ciurlxs  i.> 
— rsox  riunoLT'a  '  costdiii  ih  bsolaxd.' 

is  well  if  one  black  patch  will  serve  to  moke  their 
faces  remarkable,  for  some  fill  their  visages  full 
of  them,  varied  into  all  manner  of  shapes.'  He 
gives  a  cut  (which  we  copy)  of  a  lady's  face  patched 

*  See  notice  of '  The  Man  in  tli«  Iron  Mask '  at  page  60 
of  thi.1  Toliune. 

f  Tho  fa.ihinn  was  common  with  tba  Roman  dames  in 
the  latter  days  of  the  Empire. 
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in  the  then  fashionable  style,  of  which  it  might 
well  be  sung — 

'  Her  patches  are  of  every  cut. 
For  pimples  and  for  scars  ; 
Here 's  all  the  wandering  plancta'  signs, 
And  some  of  the  &xed  stars.' 

The  coach-and-horees  patch  was  an  especial 
favourite.  The  author  ot  Englaru^i  Vani(y'(l&53) 
is  goaded  thereby  into  a  kind  of  grim  humour : 
'Melhiuks  the  mourning-coach  and  horses  all  in 
black,  and  plying  on  their  foreheads,  stands  ready 
harnessed  to  whiTl  them  to  Acheron,  though  I  pi^ 
poor  Charon  for  the  darkness  of  the  night,  smce 
the  moon  on  the  cheek  is  all  in  ecUpee^  and  the 
poor  stars  on  the  temples  are  clouded  in  sables, 
and  no  comfort  left  him  but  the  lozenges  on  the 
chin,  which,  if  he  please,  he  may  pick  off  for  his 
cold.' 

Mr  Pepys  has  duly  recorded  his  wife's  first 
appearance  in  patches,  which  seems  to  have  taken 
place  without  nis  concurrence,  as  three  mouths 
afterwards  he  makes  an  entry  in  his  Diary :  '  My 
wife  seemed  very  pretty  to^y,  it  being  the  first 
time  I  had  given  her  leave  to  wear  a  black  patch.' 
And  a  week  or  two  later,  he  declares  that  his  wife, 
with  two  or  three  patches,  looked  for  handsomer 
than  the  Princess  Henrietta.  Lady  Castlemaiae, 
whose  word  was  law,  decreed  that  patches  could 
not  be  worn  with  mourning ;  but  they  seem  to  have 
been  held  proper  on  all  other  occasions,  being 
worn  in  the  afternoon  at  the  theatre,  in  the  parks 
in  the  evening,  and  in  the  drawing-room  at  night. 
Puritanical  satirists,  of  course,  did  not  leave  the 
fair  patchers  unmolested.  One  Smith  printed  An 
Invectivt  agaitut  Black  Spotted  Faces,  in  which  he 
warned  them — 

'  Hellgate  is  open  day  and  night 
To  such  na  in  black  sputs  delight. 
If  pnde  their  faces  spotted  make. 
For  pride  then  hell  toeir  souls  will  take. 
If  folly  be  the  cause  of  it, 
Let  simple  fools  then  learn  more  wit. 
Black  spnts  and  patches  on  the  face 
To  sober  women  bring  disgrace. 
Lewd  harlots  by  such  spots  are  known. 
Let  harlota  then  enjoy  their  own.' 

Fashion,  however,  as  usual,  was  proof  against 
the  assaults  of  rhyme  or  reason,  and  spite  of  both, 
the  ladies  continued  to  cover  their  faces  with  black 
spots.  When  pony-feeling  ran  high  in  the  days  of 
Anne,  we  have  it  on  the  Spectatot't  authority,  that 
politically-minded  daraes  used  their  patches  bjs 
party  symbols :  the  Wlugs  patching  on  the  right, 
and  the  Tories  on  the  left  side  of  their  faces,  while 
those  who  were  neutral,  decorated  both  cheeks. 
'  The  censorious  say  that  the  men  whose  hearta  are 
aimed  at,  are  very  often  the  occasion  that  one  part 
of  the  face  is  thus  tlishonoured  and  lies  under  a 
kind  of  disgrace,  while  the  other  is  so  much  set-off 
and  adorned  by  the  owner ;  and  that  the  patches 
turn  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  man  who  is  most  in  favour.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  motives  of  a  few  fantastic 
coquettes,  who  do  not  patch  for  the  public  good  so 
much  OS  for  their  own  private  advantage,  it  is 
certain  that  there  are  several  women  of  honour 
who  patch  out  of  principle,  and  with  an  eye  to  the 
interests  of  their  counbry.  Nay,  I  om  informed 
that  some  of  them  adhere  so  steadfastly  to  their 
partv,  and  are  so  for  from  sacrificing  th^  seal  for 


the  public  to  their  passion  for  any  particular 
person,  th.it  in  a  late  draught  of  marriage-articles, 
a  lady  has  stipulated  with  ner  husband  that  what- 
ever his  opinions  are,  she  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
patch  on  wliich  side  she  pleases.' 

This  was  written  in  1711,  and  in  1754  the  patch 
was  not  only  still  in  existence,  but  threatening  to 
overwhelm  the  female  face  altogether.  A  writer  in 
the  World  for  that  year  says :  '  Though  I  have 
seen  with  patience  the  cap  diminiflhing  to  the  size 
of  a  patch,  I  have  not  with  the  same  imconcem 
observed  the  patch  enlarging  itself  to  the  size  of  a 
cap.  It  is  with  great  sorrow  that  I  already  see  it 
in  posse.t.sion  of  that  beautiful  moss  of  blue  which 
homers  upon  the  eye.  Should  it  increase  on  the 
side  of  that  exquisite  feature,  what  an  eclipse  have 
we  to  dread !  out  surely  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
ladies  will  not  give  up  that  place  to  a  plaster, 
which  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  universe  would 
want  lustre  to  supply.  .  .  .  All  young  ladies,  who 
find  it  difficult  to  wean  themselves  crom  patches 
all  at  once,  shall  be  allowed  to  wear  them  in  what- 
ever number,  size,  or  figure  thev  please,  on  such 
parts  of  the  body  as  are,  or  should  be,  most  covered 
from  sight.  And  any  lady  who  prefers  the  sim- 
plicity of  such  ornaments  to  the  glare  of  her  jewels, 
shall,  upon  disposing  of  the  said  jewels  Sat  the 
benefit  of  the  foundling  or  any  other  hospital,  be 
permitted  to  wear  as  many  patches  on  her  face  as 
she  has  contributed  hundrods  of  pounds  to  so 
Iiiudable  a  benefaction,  and  so  the  public  be  bene- 
fited, and  patches,  though  not  ornamental,  be 
honourable  to  see.' 

This  valuable  suggestion  was  lost  upon  the  sex, 
for  Anstcy  enumerates 

'  Velvet  patches  &  la  grecqne,' 
among  a  fine  lady's  necessities  in  1 766  ;  they  seem, 
however,  to  have  fallen  from  their  high  estate 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  for 
the  books  of  fashion  of  that  period  make  no 
allusion  to  them  whatever,  but  they  did  not 
become  utterly  extinct  even  then.  A  writer  in 
1626,  describing  the  toilet-table  of  a  Roman  lady, 
says :  '  It  looks  nearly  like  that  of  our  modem 
belles,  all  loaded  with  jewels,  bodkins,  false  haiii 
fillets,  ribbands,  washes,  and  patchboxes  ;'  and  the 
present  generation  may  possibly  witness  a  revival 
of  the  fashion,  as  it  has  witnessed  the  reappearance 
of  the  ridiculous,  ungraceful,  intrusive  hoop-petti- 
coat. 

Long  as  patching  lasted,  it  was  but  a  thing  of 
a  day  compared  with  the  more  reprehensible  cus- 
tom of  painting — a  custom  common  to  all  ages,  and 
Eretty  nearly  all  countries,  since  Jezebel  '  painted 
er  face  and  tired  her  head  and  looked  o\it  at 
a  window,'  as  the  avenging  Jehu  entered  in  at  the 
gate.  There  is  evidence  of  Englishwomen  using 
paint  OS  early  as  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the 
practice  seems  to  have  been  common  when  Shak- 
speare  tried  his  'prentice  hand  on  the  drama.  In 
his  Lov^i  Labour  s  Lost,  he  makes  the  witty  Biron 
ingeniously  defend  his  dark  lady-love— 

'  If  in  black  my  lady's  brow  be  decked. 

It  mourns  that  painting  and  usurping  hair. 
Should  ravish  doten  with  a  false  aspect 

And  therefore  is  she  bom  to  make  black  fair. 
Her  fsTonr  turns  the  fashion  of  the  days ; 

For  native  blood  is  counted  painting  now ; 
And  therefore  red  that  would  avoid  dupr»M^ 

Paints  itaeU  black  to  imitate  hsr  biow,' 
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Aad  when  bitter  Philip  Stubbs  complains  tliat  hia 
countrywomen  are  not  contented  with  a  face 
of  heaven's  mating,  but  muit  'adulterate  the 
Lord's  workmanship'  with  far-fetched,  dear- 
bought  liquors,  undents,  and  cosmetics,  the 
womy  PontAn  only  echoes  Hamlet's  reproacn :  '  I 
have  neanl  of  your  paintings  too,  well  enough. 
God  hath  pvcn  you  one  face,  and  you  make  youi^ 
selves  anotJier.'  Wlien  Sir  John  Uarrington  declared 
he  would  rather  salute  a  lady's  glove  than  her  lip 
or  her  check,  he  justified  hu  seeming  bad  taste 
with  the  rhymi 


'  U  with  my  reoaoo  you  would  be  acquainte<l. 
Your  gloves  perfumed,  your  lip  And   oheok   arc 

painted.' 

Orerbury  describes  a  lady  of  the  period  as  reading 
her  face  in  the  glass  every  morning,  while  her 
maid  stood  by  rewly  to  write  '  red '  here,  and  blot 
out '  polo '  there,  till  art  hod  done  its  best  or  worst 
No  wonder  the  SUdfait  Shepherd  exclaims  : 

'  Shew  me  not  a  painted  beauty, 
Such  impostures  I  defy  I ' 

Oourt-ladies,  nevorthelcsi<,  continued  to  wear  arti- 
ficial red  and  white,  till  the  court  itself  was 
banished  from  England. 

As  long  as  the  &mmonwealth  existed,  no  respect- 
able woman  dared  to  paint  her  cheeks ;  but  Charles  IL 
hod  not  been  a  year  at  Wliiteholl.  before  the 
practice  was  revived,  to  tlie  disgust  oi  Evelvn  and 
the  discontent  of  Pepys.  The  latter  vows  he  loathes 
Nelly  Owyn  and  Hn  Knipp  (two  of  his  especial 
favourites),  and  hates  his  remtive,  pretty  Mrs  Pierce, 
for  putting  red  on  their  faces,  Bulwer  says : 
'  Sometimes  they  think  they  have  too  much  colour, 
then  they  use  art  to  make  them  pale  and  fair ; 
DOW  they  have  too  little  colour,  then  Spanish 
paper,  red-leather,  or  other  cosmetical  rubrics  must 
be  nod.'  A  little  furthex  on  he  accuses  the  gallants 
of  beginning  '  to  vie  patches  and  beauty  spots,  nay, 
paintmg,  with  the  tender  and  fantastical  ladies.' 
Among  these  fantastical  daoics,  wo  are  soriy  to  say, 
Wallers  Saccharina  must  be  numbered.  'The  poet 
complains — 

'  IVj^malion's  fate  reversed  is  mine ; 

£us  marble  took  both  flesh  aad  blood ; 
All  that  I  worshipped  as  divine. 

That  beauty — now  '(m  underttood, 
Appean  to  have  no  more  of  Ufe 
Than  that  whereof  he  framed  his  wife.' 

Saceharisaa  deserved  the  reproaches  of  hei  lover 
more  than  Mary  of  Modena  aid  the  rebukes  of  her 
oonfewor,  for  she  rouged,  contrary  to  her  own 
inclioAtion,  merely  to  please  her  husband. 

Painting  flouridied  under  Anne.  An  unfortu- 
naijR  husbuid  writes  to  the  Spectator  in  1 7 1 1 ,  asking, 
if  it  be  the  law  that  a  man  marrying  a  woman, 
tnd  finding  her  not  to  be  the  woman  he  intended  to 
many,  can  have  a  separation,  and  whether  his  case 
does  not  come  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute. 
'  Not  to  keep  you  in  suspense,'  he  says ;  '  as  for  my 
dear,  never  man  was  so  enamoured  as  I  was  of  her 
loir  forehead,  neck,  and  arms,  as  well  as  the  bright 
jet  of  her  tuur ;  but  to  my  great  astonishment,  I 
find  tli«y  were  all  the  effect  of  art  Her  skin  is  so 
tomished  with  this  practioe,  that  when  she  first 
mkoa  in  a  morning,  aha  scMce  scoxos  young  enough 
to  b«  tiu  mother  of  her  whom  I  carried  to  bed  too 


night  before.  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  part  with 
her  by  the  first  opportunity,  imless  her  father  will 
m.ako  her  portion  suitAblo  to  her  real,  not  her 
assumed  countenance.'  The  Spectator  enters  there- 
upon into  tt  description  of  the  Picts,  as  he  calls 
the  pointed  ladies.  'The  Picts,  though  never  so 
beautiful,  have  dead,  uniuformed  countenances. 
The  muscles  of  a  real  face  sometimes  work  with 
soft  passions,  sudden  sur]irises,  and  arc  flushed 
with  agreeable  confusions,  according  as  the  object 
before  them,  or  the  ideas  pix'scntcd  to  Uiem,  affect 
their  imaginations.  But  the  Picts  behold  all  things 
with  the  same  air,  whether  they  are  joyful  or  sad ; 
the  same  fixed  iuKcn.iibility  appeoni  on  all  occoiiioDS. 
A  Pict,  thou^^h  she  takes  au  that  pains  to  invite 
the  approach  of  loven,  is  obliged  to  keep  them  at 
a  certain  distance ;  a  sigh  in  a  languishing  lover, 
if  fetched  too  near,  would  dissolve  a  feature ;  ana 
a,  kiss  snatched  by  a  forward  one,  might  transform 
the  complexion  of  the  mistress  to  the  admirer.  It 
is  hard  to  speak  of  these  false  fair  ones  without 
saying  something  uncomploisant,  but  it  would  only 
recommend  them  to  consider  how  they  like  coming 
into  a  room  newly  painted ;  they  may  assure  them- 
selves the  near  approach  of  a  lady  who  uses  this 
practice  is  much  more  offensive.' 

If  Walpole  is  to  be  believed.  Lady  Manr  Wortley 
Montagu  not  only  used  the  cheapest  white  paint 
she  could  get,  but  left  it  on  her  skin  so  long,  thai  it 
was  obliged  to  be  scraped  off  her.  More  tliun  one 
belle  of  his  time  killed  herself  with  painting,  like 
beautiful  Lady  Coventry,  whose  husband  used 
to  chase  her  round  the  diuner-tuble,  that  he  miglit 
remove  the  obnoxious  colour  with  a  uajikin  I 
Would  that  we  could  say  that  rouge,  pcorl-]iowder, 
and  the  whole  tribe  of  cosmetics  were  stmngers  to 
tlie  toilet-tables  of  our  own  day — a  glance  at  the 
shop-window  of  a  fashionable  perfumer  lorbiiU  us 
laying  the  flattering  unction  to  our  soul,  tliut  ladies 
no  longer  strive  to 

'  With  curious  arts  dim  charms  revive. 
And  triumph  in  the  bloom  oi  fifty-live ;' 

and  tempts  ns,  in  the  words  of  an  old  author,  to 
exclaim :  '  From  l^ef  without  mustard,  from  a 
servant  who  overvalues  himself,  and  from  a  woman 
who  pointcth  herself,  good  Lora,  deliver  as  I' 
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Et  KaientiA,  virsia  and  mjirtrT.  St  Bdmund,  king  and 
martyr,  870.  St  lluinbort,  biiliop  o(  ths  Ka«t  Angles, 
msrtjr,  9tb  ocntor;.  St  BcnmrJ,  biibop  of  UiMesheim, 
confenor,  1021.    St  Felix  of  Valois,  confataor,  1312. 

Bom. — Jean   Francoli   do    la    Harp*,    miKelUntoos 
writer    [I/yele  ou   (.'ohi-i  dt  la  Litttrature) ;    Thomu     ' 
Chattortoa,  poet,  17S2,  BriiUi :  Louis  Aloundre  Berthicr, 
Prince  of  Wspain,  cenorel  of  Nspoleoo,  I'iS,  Xenailla. 

ti'itd.—'^'- '"  t  or  Ilattoa.  stalcsmui  and  courtier 

of  Qnccn  1'  '1  ;  Cikrolino,  qu(>pn  of  Qeorgs  IL 

of  Eniilon'!,  .  .  rlinol  do  Folii^iiiic,  ttatcsmsD  sad 
man  of  lettfn,  1741,  Fnnce :  Abndisiu  Tucker,  aathor 
of  The  Li'jhl  <^  S'atun  Purtutd,  1774.  Betchworth  Cattle, 
near  IiorL-inr) ;  Roeor  Pnync,  eclebnlcd  bookbinder, 
1797  i  Mouotstuart  Klphiaitoor,  ludiao  di|'Iomatist,  fte., 
ISii,  Utokwrd  Park,  Surrey. 
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TIIK   CAPB  OF  GOOD   HOPE  DOUBLED   BY 
VASCO   DA   OAMA. 

The  doubling  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  hy 
Vasco  dn  Qaiiiu,  on  the  20th  of  November  1497, 
■was  a  notable  event  in  the  world's  history — not  on 
account  of  the  actual  discovery  of  that  caj)?,  which 
Imd  been  made  Bome  years  earlier,  but  from  the 
solution  of  an  important  question,  whether  or  not 
India  could  be  reached  from  Europe  by  sea. 
Columbus,  we  know,  soueht  to  reach  that  far- 
famed  limd  of  gold  and  diamonds,  perfumes  and 
spices,  by  a  western  route  across  the  Atlantic  He 
discovered  America  instead,  and  those  islands,  which 
we  now  call  the  fVett  Indies,  owe  their  name  to  the 
geographical  error  which  formerly  prevailed  regard- 
ing tlieir  position.  The  Spinisli  monarchs,  who 
first  fostered  and  then  neglected  Columbus,  counte- 
nanced those  projects  which  led  to  the  discovery, 
conquest,  and  settlement  of  various  parts  of  Americu ; 
but  the  kings  of  Portugal  were  the  great  promoters 
of  the  enterpriaca  by  wnicli  South  Africa  and  India 
were  laid  open  to  Eurojwjins. 

With  the  assistance  of  a  map  of  Africa,  the 
reader  can  easily  trace  the  steps  by  which  the-se 
discoveries  were  effected.  In  the  year  1412,  Prince 
Henry  of  Portugal,  a  man  gifted  far  beyond  the 
average  intelligence  of  his  age,  determinca  to  send 
out  a  ship  to  explore  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  by 
sailing  southwaixl  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
The  liist  voyage  was  not  attended  with  much 
success ;  but  the  prince  pursue<l  the  scheme  nt 
intervals  for  many  years.  In  1415,  one  of  the 
exploring  vessels  thus  sent  out  reached  as  far  os 
Cape  Non.  In  1418,  John  Gonzolea  Zano  and 
Tnstam  Vaz  Tcxeira,  two  gentlemen  of  Prince 
Henry's  court,  made  a  voyage  which  enabled  them 
to  discover  the  Lsland  of  Madeira.  After  a  perioil 
of  several  years,  marked  by  discoveries  of  a  minor 
character,  QUlianez  doubled  Cape  Bojador  in  14.13 
— an  event  which  led  Pope  Martin  V.,  in  the 
plenitude  of  liberality  and  inadvertence,  to  bestow 
on  the  king  of  Portugal  art  that  might  be  afterT^•ards 
discovered  in  Africa  and  India  ;  a  papal  concession 
that  gave  rise  to  serious  international  disputes  in 
after-days.  In  1441,  Antonio  Gonzales  and  Nuno 
Tristan  advanced  as  far  south  as  Cape  Blanco  ;  a 
progress  which  was  followed  up  by  Vicente  de 
Lagos  and  Aloisio  de  Cada  Mosto,  who,  in  1444, 
advanced  to  the  river  Gambia,  and  by  Cada  Mosto, 
who,  in  1446,  reached  Senegal  and  Cape  de  Verde. 
A  long  interval  now  ensued,  unmarked  by  any 
discoveries  of  importance  on  the  west  African  coast. 
In  1470,  the  Portuguese  discoveries  recommenced 
with  a  vovagc  by  Fernando  Oonaz  nearly  as  far 
south  as  the  equator.  Some  years  after  this,  the 
northern  limit  of  the  kingdom  of  Congo  wos 
reached  ;  and  in  1484  the  river  of  the  same  name 
wiis  attained  by  Diego  Cono.  Then  came  disi- 
coveries  of  a  far  more  important  description.  King 
John  of  Portugal,  in  1486,  sent  out  two  expeditions 
to  discover  an  easU^m  route  to  India,  and  likewiM 
the  whcrettl>outa  of  the  mysterious  potentate  known 
as  Prestcr  John.  The  latter  eludea  aU  search,  but 
India  did  not.  One  of  the  expeditions  proceeded 
through  Egj-pt  and  do>vu  the  Ked  Sea,  and,  amid 
many  difficulties,  crossed  the  Arabian  Sea  or  Indian 
Ocean  to  Calicut^  in  India.  The  other,  under 
Bartholomew  Diaz,  comprising  two  catarals  ond  a 
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small  store-ship,  proceeded  southward  beyond  the 
latitude  of  the  Cope  of  Good  Hope  ;  and  Diaz 
doubled  it,  or  went  round  it  from  west  to  east  with- 
out knowing  it.  He  coasted  a  thousand  miles  of  the 
African  shores  never  before  seen  by  Europeans ;  and 
though  difficulties  prevented  him  from  crossing 
over  to  India,  he  had  the  ioy  of  finding,  on  his 
return,  that  he  had  really  reached  and  possed  the  cape 
which  forms  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa.  He 
called  it  Cabo  Tormentoto,  the  Cape  of  Torments,  or 
Tempests,  on  account  of  the  rough  weather  which  he 
experienced  there  ;  but  the  king  said  :  '  No,  it  shall 
be  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  for  the  discovery  is  one 
of  great  promise.'  At  lost  came  the  expedition  of 
Vasco  da  Gama,  to  which  all  the  above  were  preli- 
minary. King  Emanuel  of  Portugal  (King  John's 
son)  sent  him  out  in  1497,  in  command  of  three 
vessels,  with  160  men.  He  doubled  the  cape  cm 
20th  November,  sailed  northward,  and  discovered 
Sofala,  Mozambique,  and  Melinda ;  and  then, 
guided  by  an  Indian'pilot,  he  crossed  the  ocean 
from  Melinda  to  Cabcut  in  twenty-three  days. 
All  that  followed  was  a  mere  fmisliing  of  the  great 
problem  :  Vasco  da  Gama  was  the  first  who  mode 
the  entire  voyage  from  'VVcstcm  Europe  to  India, 
BO  far  as  records  enable  us  to  judge. 

BOOEE   PATNE. 

In  the  last  century,  when  the  pursoit  of  book- 
collecting  was  almost  approaching  to  the  nature  of 
a  mania,  a  great  want  was  felt  of  an  artist  capable  i 
of  providing  suitable  habiliments  for  the  treasures 
of  literature — of  constructing  caskets  worthy  of  the 
jewels  which  they  enshrined.  When  the  demjud 
comes  to  bo  mode,  the  means  of  supply  are  seldom 
far  distant ;  so,  at  this  eventful  crisis,  as  Dr  Dibdin 
informs  us,  '  Roger  Payne  rose  like  a  star,  diffusing 
lustre  on  all  sides,  and  rejoicing  the  hearts  of  all 
true  sons  of  bibliomania.  The  individual  who 
could  excite  such  lively  enthusiasm  was  simply  a 
bookbinder,  but  of  such  eminence  in  his  art,  as  to 
render  all  his  works  exceedingly  valuable.  For 
taste,  judicious  choice  of  ornament,  and  soundness 
of  workmanship,  Payne  was  unrivalled  in  his  day. 
and  some  maintain  that  he  has  never  been  equalled 
in  subsequent  times.  But  whatever  lustre  Roger 
may  have  diffused,  it  was  by  his  handiwork  alone  ; 
in  person  he  was  a  filthy,  ragged,  ale-sodden  crea- 
ture, with  a  foolish,  and  even  tierce  indifference 
to  the  common  decencies  of  life.  His  worluhop 
was  a  deplorable  filthy  den,  unapproachable  by  his 
patrons  ;  yet,  when  he  waited  on  his  distinguuhed 
employeis,  he  made  no  alteration  in  his  dress. 
The  Countess  of  Spencer's  French  maid  fainted 
when  she  saw  such  a  specimen  of  humanity  in  con- 
versation with  her  mistress.  Payne,  like  othen  of 
this  kind  of  temper,  thought  he  thus  shewed  his 
manliness,  for  a  Quixotic  spirit  of  independence 
was  one  of  his  failings,  though  in  s[>eech  and 
uTiting  he  ever  displayed  the  greatest  possibU 
humility. 

In  spite  of  his  eccentric  habits,  Payne  mieht 
have  made  a  fortune  by  his  bu.tincss,  and  ridden 
in  a  carriage,  ns  finely  decorated  as  the  book^  he 
bound.  The  rock  on  which  he  split  was  the  eice«- 
sively  anient  devotion  which  ne  cherished  for 
strong  ale.  In  one  of  his  account-books,  still 
preserved,  we  find  one  day's  expenditure  thus 
recorded :  ■  For  bacon,  one  lialfpcnny ;  for  liquor. 
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ODC  shilling ;'  reinindiuK  iu  of  n  snatch  of  a 
long,  in  the  old  comedy  of  Gammer  Gurton't 
NudU: 

'  When  I  aaiw  it  booted  not, 
Out  of  doon,  I  hied  mr. 
And  caught  a  slip  of  bacon. 
When  I  thought  that  no  one  apicd  me. 
Which  I  intended  not  for  honce, 
Uolcu  my  purpoae  fail. 
Shall  aerve  tor  a  ihoeing-hom, 
To  draw  on  two  pots  of  ale.' 

Ale  may  be  said  to  have  been  meat,  drink, 
washing,  and  lodging  for  the  wretched  Roger. 
When  remonstrated  with  by  his  friends  and 
patrons,  and  told  that  sobriety,  like  lioncsty,  was 
the  best  policy,  and  the  only  ruiid  that  led  to 
health  and  w^th,  ho  would  reply  bv  chanting  a 
verse  of  an  old  song  in  iiroise  of  Lis  favaorite 
beverage,  thus : 

*  All  history  gathen 
From  ancient  forefathers. 

That  ale 's  the  true  liquor  of  life  ; 
Men  lived  long  in  htalth. 
And  preserved  their  wealth. 

Whilst  barley-broth  only  was  rife' 

Payne  could  rhyme  on  his  darling  theme ;  his 
trado-bills  are  prcBcrv-ed  as  great  curiosities,  for 
they  mostly  contain  nnbusiness-like  remarks  by 
this  eccentric  orifjiiml.  On  one,  deliveretl  for  bind- 
ing a  copy  of  Barry's  work  on  tlie  Wines  of  the 
Ancients,  lie  wrote : 

'  Homer  the  bard,  who  sung  in  highest  strains, 
Had,  festive  gift,  a  goblet  for  his  pains ; 
Folcniian  gave  Horace,  Virgil  lire. 
And  barley-wine  my  British  muse  inspire, 
Barley-wine  limt  from  Egypt's  learned  shore, 
Bo  this  the  gift  to  mo  from  Calvert's  store.' 

Payne's  chef-d'<BUvre  is  a  Luge  paper  copy  of  the 
famous  folio  ^-Hichyliu,  known  to  collectors  as  the 
Glasgow  ^tchyliis,  being  printed,  with  the  same 
tvpes  as  the  equally  f^ous  Glasgow  Homer,  by 
f^otilis,  in  that  city  in  179&.  This  book,  bound 
for  Lord  Spencer,  contains  the  original  drawings 
executed  by  Flaxman,  and  sulwequently  engraved 
and  dedicated  to  the  mother  of  the  earL  Dibdin, 
in  the  j^de*  AlOwrpianx,  describes  it  as  the 
most  splendi<l  and  interesting  work  in  Europe. 
Paj-nc's  bill  for  binding  it  i*  vtrbaUm,  literaUm, 
and  puncluatim,  as  follows : 

'jEtchylut  GlasgniSL  Mnocxcv.  Flaxman  Iltus- 
travit.  Bound  in  very  best  manner,  scwd  with 
strong  Silk,  every  Sheet  round  evcnr  Band,  not  false 
Bands ;  The  Back  lined  with  Kusau  Leather,  Cutt 
ExcvodinE  Lar)(e  ;  Fini8he<l  in  the  most  Magnificent 
Manner,  Km-bortlcnl  with  ErnjUNK  expretsive  of  The 
High  Itank  of  The  Nnble  PatMnuas  of  the  Designs, 
Tho  othiT  I'.irtii  FinislicMl  in  the  most  elegant  Taste 
with  smfitl  Tool  Gold  Bonlere  Studded  with  Gold ;  and 
small  Twjl  Plates  of  the  moat  exact  Work,  Measured 
with  the  Comiiasaca.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  lime, 
marking  out  the  different  Moaaure-monts  ;  prefiaring 
the  Tools,  and  making  out  New  Patterns.  'The  Book 
finished  in  comiiartments  with  i>art«  of  Gold  Studded 
Work.  All  tiio  Tools  except  Studded  jMiints  arc 
obUged  to  lie  worked  off  plain  first — and  afterwanls 
the  Gold  laid  uu  and  Worked  otf  acain.  And  this 
Quid  Work  requires  Double  Gold,  being  on  Rough 
Grained  Morocco,  The  Impressioas  of  the  Tools  must 


be  litte<l  and   covere<l  at  the  bottom  with  Gold  to 
prevent  flaws  and  cracks  .        .  £12  12    0 

Pine  drawing  paper  for  Inlaying  the 
designs  &r.  6d.  Finest  IHckt  Lawn  paper 
for  Interleaving  the  Designs  It.  8d.  One 
yard  and  a  holt  of  Silk  lUn.  Gti.  Inlaying 
the  Designs  at  Sd.  each  '.i2  Designs 
£1,  U.  U 1  19    0 

Mr  Morton  adding  borders  to  the 
Drawings 1  16    0 

^£16    7    0' 

Another  bill,  delivered  to  Dr  Mosely,  Payne's 
medical  attendant,  runs  thus  : 

'  Harmony  of  the  World,  by  ffaydon :  London  1642. 
Bonnd  in  the  very  best  manner ;  the  book  sewed 
ia  the  very  best  manner  with  white  silk,  very 
strong,  and  will  open  easy ;  very  neat  and  strong 
boards ;  tine  drawing-paper  inside  stained  to  suit  the 
colour  of  the  book.  'The  outsides  finished  in  the 
SotK-Crucian  tasU — very  correct  measured  work. 
The  inside  finished  in  the  Druid  taste,  with  Atom*  and 
SS.  studded  with  Start,  &c,  in  the  moat  magnilicent 
manner.  So  neat,  strong,  and  elegant  as  this  iKwk  is 
bound,  the  binding  is  well  worth  I.V,  and  the  inlaying 
the  frontuiptece,  cleaning  and  mending,  is  worth  It. 
To  Dr  Mosely's  great  goodness,  I  am  so  much  indebted, 
that  my  gratitude  sets  the  price  for  binding,  inlaying, 
cleaning,  and  mending  at  only  .        .    jt'O  lU    U  ' 

Payne,  for  n  long  time,  lived  and  worked  alone 
ill  his  ftlthy  den  ;  but  towards  the  close  of  his 
career,  he  took  in,  as  a  fellow-labourer,  on  excellent 
workman  named  Weir.  This  man  was  a  regularly 
'  dubbed  ale-knight,'  loved  barley-wine  to  the  full 
as  much  as  his  partner,  and  used  to  sing  : 

'  Ale  is  not  so  costly. 
Although  that  the  most  lie. 

Too  long  by  the  oil  of  the  barley. 
Yet  may  Uiey  part  late, 
At  a  reaaonable  rate, 

Though  they  come  in  the  morning  early. 
Sack  is  but  single  broth. 
Ale  is  meat,  dnnk,  and  cloth.' 

Sobriety  may  not  be  always  a  bond  of  union,  but 
inebriation  is  a  certain  source  of  discord,  and  not 
only  worxls,  but  frequently  blows  were  exchanged 
between  the  two  artists.  Weir's  wife  was  a  famous 
cleaner  of  old  books,  and  she  went  with  her 
husband  to  Toulouse,  where  they  exercised  their 
skill  and  art,  for  several  years,  in  binding  and 
repairing  the  valuable  library  of  Count  Macarthy. 
Payne  ended  his  wretched  existence  on  the  20th  of 
November  Vl\)l,  and  was  soon  foUoweil  by  Weir  to 
the  bourne  whence  no  man  returneth.  After  their 
deaths,  Mrs  Weir  was  employed  to  clean  and 
repair  the  books,  parchments,  vellums,  &c.,  in  the 
Register  Office  ot  Edinburgh.  Lord  Frederick 
Campbell  was  so  much  ple,ise«l  with  her  good- 
conduct,  and  mar\'cllou8ly  succcjsfnl  labours  in  this 
capacity,  that  he  had  her  portrait  drawn  and 
engraved.  Her  chtf-dccnvr*  was  a  copy  of  the 
FaiU  of  Armt  and  Chivalryt,  printed  by  Coxton, 
and  bound  by  Payne.  At  the  Roxburgh  sale,  this 
l»ook  was  brought  to  the  haninuT  As  a  work 
printed  by  Caxton,  bonnd  by  Payne,  and  cleaned 
i>y  Weir  does  not  occur  every  day,  the  excitement 
iiiid  sensation  when  Mr  Evans  put  it  up  was 
iiunionse  ;  nor  was  it  fin.illy  knocked  down  till  the 
bidding  reached  the  high  figure  of  three  hundred 
and  thirty-aix  pounds. 
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THB  BRITISH  NIMBOD. 

In  a  letter,  dated  20th  Noyember  1611,  froni 
John  Chamberlain,  a  gcntlemnn  and  scholar,  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  to  his  friend  Sir  Dudley 
Oarleton,  we  find,  amid  other  items  of  news,  the 
following  pasRose  regarding  the  king  and  queen  : 
"The  long  ia  hunting  at  Newmarket,  and  the 
queen  at  Greenwich,  practising  for  a  new  masque' 
This  brief  sentence  exhibits  very  comprehensively 
the  ruling  passions  of  those  two  royal  personages. 
Queen  Ajine  was  no  less  fond  of  court  masques 
and  baUs,  than  her  consort  was  of  the  chase.  Ilis 
flatterers  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  the  British 
Solomon,  and  extolled  him  as  the  most  profoundly 
■wise  sovereign  that  had  ever  sat  on  a  throne,  but 
with  much  greater  appropriateness,  as  far  at  least 
as  regarded  enthusiasm  for,  and  devotedness  to 
eport,  they  might  have  duobed  him  the  British 
Niinrod.  From  his  early  youth  in  Scotland,  the 
love  of  the  chase  was  ■with  him  on  overpowering 
and  absorbing  passion,  and  he  gave  so  much  time 
to  it,  that  the  extent  of  his  studies  an<l  his  know- 
ledge becomes  the  more  a  wonder.  It  took  hiin 
much  away  from  state  business,  and  proved  a  serious 
aimoyance  to  his  coun-sellore  —  who  would  be 
required  to  accompany  him  after  the  stag  for  six 
houre  in  order  to  get  five  minutes'  conversation 
with  him  ;  but  he  was  never  at  a  loss  for  some- 
thing to  say  in  excuse  of  this  misspending  of  time, 
'My  health,'  he  would  say,  'is  necwisary  for  the 
state  ;  the  chase  is  necessary  for  my  health  :  erno, 
it  ia  doing  the  public  a  service  if  I  hunt.'  This 
logic,  from  royal  lips,  yfoa  irresistible.  The  king's 
sports  were  chiefly  piu^ued  in  his  own  parks  ;  but 
he  was  not  less  wilhng  to  let  his  bugle  waken  tli  o 
echoes  in  those  of  his  chief  noblci,  ■who  were  but 
too  happy  to  contribute  to  his  gratification  that 
they  might  establish  themselves  in  his  favour. 

Now  and  then,  some  one  of  the  favoured  few 
permitted  to  ride  ■with  him,  has,  luckily  for  us, 
sought  to  enliven  his  letters  to  absent  friends  with 
little  sketches  of  the  adventures  that  fell  out  on 
these  merry  hunting-mornings  ;  and  in  the  State 
Papers  we  meet  with  a  series  of  detached  photo- 
graphs, ■which,  brought  together,  form  a  not 
uninteresting  picture.  Bravely  responding  to  the 
sharp  sting  of  '  Ripon  rowels,'  we  seem  to  witness 
the  pure-blooded  iron  gray  thot  carried  England's 
fortunes,  dosli  onwards,  to  be  again  at  the  head  of 
the  field,  which  he  had  momentarily  lost  Down 
tlie  steep,  along  the  valley,  through  the  centre  of 
its  shallow  river's  bed,  sweep  onwards  the  gallant 
cavalcade,  scattering  the  shingle  with  their  horses' 
hoofs,  and  throwing  up  the  water  in  broad  glisten- 
ing sheets.  A  bugle-note  from  some  distant 
forester  falls  on  the  e.->r.  The  game's  'at  soU.' 
Another  five  minutes'  succp  round  that  elbow  of 
the  stream,  and  there  stands  our  *  hart  of  grease,' 
knee-deep  in  tlie  amber  pool,  his  brood  dun 
haunches  firm  against  the  licncn-covered  rock  ;  his 
beamy  antlen  lowering  from  side  to  side,  as  the 
clustering  hounds  struggle  and  svrim  around  him, 
itraining  their  blood-shot  eyes.  The  king,  pleased, 
yet  flushed  and  pole  with  excitement,  his  hunting- 

farb  soiled  with  mire  and  bog-water  from  spur  to 
onnet  plume,  reins  up  just  in  time  to  witness 
tbo  finish,  for  Bran  and  Buscar,  Ringtvood  and 
'Jewell'  (prime  leader  of  the  royal  pack),  have 
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fastened  upon  the  quarry's  throat  And  when  the 
deer  h(>8  1)ecn  broken  up,  and  whilst  the  foresters, 
all  unbonnetcd,  \>-ind  the  customary  mort  upon 
their  bugles,  our  royal  woodsman  is  plunging  his 
unbooted  limbs  in  the  beast's  warm,  reeking 
entrails  ;•  an  extraordinary  panacea,  recommended 
by  the  court-physician.  Sir  Theodore  Mayeme,  as 
the  '  Bovereign'st  thing  on  earth,'  for  those  gouty 
and  rhcimiatic  twinges,  which  too  emphatically 
reminded  the  Stuart  in  the  autumn  of  his  days, 
how  'every  inordinate  cup  is  unblest  and  the 
ingredient  thereof  a  de^vil,  though  the  warning 
produced  no  practical  result 

It  is  amusing  enough  to  note  how  cheaply  and 
contemptuously  James  held  the  judgment  of'^  such 
as  presumed  to  dififer  from  him  in  their  estimation 
of  Ilis  favourite  sports  and  liia  style  of  indulging 
in  them.  Great  was  his  disgust  when  he  heard 
that  his  brother-in-law.  Christian,  king  of  Denmark, 
who  \T.sited  England  in  1G06,  had  spoken  slight- 
ingly of  English  hunting  in  general,  saying  it 
was  an  amusement  in  vrnich  more  horses  were 
killed  in  jest,  than  in  the  Low-Country  wars  were 
consumed  in  camcstt  James,  after  indulging  in  a 
few  expletives,  ■which  it  ia  as  well  to  omit,  sarcas- 
tically growled  forth  the  reply  :  '  That  he  knew 
not  what  sport  the  old  Danish  gods,  Thor  and 
Woden,  might  partake  of  in  their  Scandinavian 
heaven,  but  flesh  and  blood  could  shew  no  better 
than  he  had  done.' 

A  prince  thus  enamoured  of  the  pleasures  of  a 
sportsman's  life,  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
endure  otherwise  than  impatiently  the  sedentary 
duties  of  his  council-chamber.  They  were,  indecff, 
utterly  distasteful  to  him  ;  and  so,  Ukcvt-ise,  by 
a.ssociation,  were  those  assembled  there — ^erton, 
Buckhurst,  Dorset,  Nannton,  Winwood,  Notting- 
ham, &c.  ;  lord-keepers,  lord-treasurers,  lord- 
admirals,  and  lord-chomberlains.  Debates  about 
the  most  signal  means  of  curbing  Gondomar's 
haughty  insolence,  whicli  but  reflected  the  arro- 
gance of  his  master,  or  upon  the  policy  of  the 
'  Spanish  match,'  were  often  abruptly  terminated 
by  the  monarch  rising  from  his  choir  with  a 
yawning  remark,  that  he  had  worked  long  enough  ; 
so  he  was  off  towards  Royston,  to  have  a  flight 
with  the  new  Spanish  falcon.  'His  majesty,' 
■writes  Sir  Duiiley  Carleton,  already  referred  to, 
having  broken  up  the  council,  rides  straight  to 
Royston,  'with  all  his  hunting-crew,  o  small 
train  of  forty  persons  ;'  and  again :  '  the  king  is 
at  the  inn  at  Ware,  with  lus  hawkes.'  Unfor- 
tunately, he  neglects  to  satisfy  inquisitive  po»- 
terity  who  read  his  pleasant  letters  more  than 
two  centuries  afterwanls,  whether  James,  and  his 
small  hunting-crew  of  forty  persons,  passed  their 
night%  one  and  all,  in  the  great  bed  which  is  so 
inseparably  associated  in  our  ideas  with  that  ton-n. 

Cecil,  styled  by  his  master — ^who  liad  a  charac- 
teristic nickname  for  every  one  about  him — '  my 
little  beagle,'}  because,  like  tliat  diminutive  hound, 
he  was  small  of  stature,  and  indefatig.tl>l>.-  in  hunting 

*  Juuea's  pnuitioe  invuiably,  wbcncrer  the  deer  WM 
nm  down  ana  killni. 

t  St»tc  Papers,  160a 

X  There  is  extuit  ■  paper  in  •Tames's  bandwritioc, 
inrtrtrecd,  '  A  memorial  Tor  Sondajra — being  the  kin^s 
notes  of  Tanoiu  point.^  of  buainen  to  be  dispatched  with 
hii  Counsall— the  little  fieicle — and  tlio  Biahoppa  at 
Caateibniie.' 
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down — not  liarca  and  conies,  but  conspiracies — 
(men  say  he  invented  far  more  than  he  discovered) 
was  almost  the  only  one  of  his  ministers  for 
whom  James  felt  any  personal  regard,  although  he 
often  growled  at  the  king's  expensive  hobbies, 
which,  he  said,  '  cost  more  than  would  build  a 
fleet.'  Once  when  ho  lay  ill  of  a  fever,  and  the 
king  was  about  to  quit  London  on  a  sporting-tour, 
he  received  a  visit  of  condolence  from  lus  sovereijjn, 
who  comforted  him  with  these  words :  '  that  he 
was  very  sensible  of  his  sickness,  and  mu.st  have  a 
care  of  hia  well-doing  ;  "  For,"  quoth  James,  as  ho 
pressed  his  hand  at  parting,  "suould  aaglit  unto- 
ward occur  to  thee,  my  littJe  bcigle,  there  were 
no  more  safe  huntinj:!  for  the  king  of  England," '  • 
The  probability  of  being  assassinated  in  his  solitary 
gallops  through  the  lonely  forest,  was  ever  present 
to  the  royal  mind  ;  and  nis  preservation  he  attri- 
buted wholly  to  the  imtiring  vigilance  of  his  astute 
Gtatc-secretory.  Nor  were  his  fears  at  all  unfounded. 
Among  the  State  Papers  is  a  declaration  of  one 
Captain  Newell,  that  a  soldier  named  FitzJomcs 
had  said, '  There  would  soone  be  a  puffe,  that  may 
tend  some  hich  enough  and  low  enough  to  heU 
ere  longe  ;  ana  that  he  would  shoote  tbe  king  in 
the  woods  of  Rorston,'  with  many  similar  affidavits. 

Our  modem  Knglish  sovereigns  ore  satisfied  with 
the  modest  parade  of  a  sin^e  master-huntsman 
and  one  pack  of  buck-hounds.  But  the  fiiBt  Eng- 
lish king  of  the  Stuart  race  maintained  at  least 
seven  establishments  at  the  same  number  of 
huntinc-lodces— at  Royston,  Hincbinbrooke,  Theo- 
balds, Windsor,  Newmarket,  Nonsuch,  Hampttin 
Court — with  hounds  for  the  chase  in  St  Joan's 
Wood,  and  the  great  woods  stretching  around 
Kewington.  Possibly  the  reader  may  be  rather 
astonished  to  hear  of  great  stags  and  fiJlow-deer 
roaming  wild  ia  the  two  last-named  suburbs  of 
London,  and  that  Joraes  muntained  a  loi^e  staff  of 
foresters  and  keepers  to  preserve  the  pheasants, 
hares,  conies,  &c.,  swarming  in  their  leafy  coverts. 
The  one,  he  now  sees  cov^«d  with  pleasant  villas, 
rising  from  the  midst  of  grounds  adorned  with  all 
the  cunning  of  horticulture — elegant  retirements 
for  the  refined  and  wealthy  ;  the  other,  chiefly  a 
squalid,  densely-populated  quarter — possessed  by 
the  sons  of  poverty  and  toil,  and  litUe  suggestive 
of  the  acceesaries  to  sylvan  sport.  Our  oldfriend, 
Sir  DudleyCarleton,  viewed  them  under  a  diflerent 
aspect.  '  The  king,'  he  says,  '  went  this  evening  to 
lie  ut  Lord  Arundel's,  in  Uighgatv,  that  he  may  be 
nearer  afid  readier  to  hunt  the  stag  on  the  morrow, 
in  St  John's  Wood.'  Kis  son,  Charles  L,  one 
Monday  morning  unharboured  a  buck  from  a  great 
secluded  dingle  at  Newington,  where,  twenty-four 
hours  pre  vioosly,  a  knot  ofpoor  trembling  Puritans 
had  sheltered  themselves  and  their  worship  from 
the  persecution  of  Archbishop  Laud.  '  We  took,' 
says  that  zealous  ehorchman  in  a  letter  to  Windo- 
buik,  dated  Fnlham,  June  1632 — 'another  con- 
venticle of  separatists  in  Ncwington  Woods,  in  the 
very  broke  where  the  kin^s  stag  vat  to  b«  lodged, 
for  bis  hunting  next  morning.' 

But,  revtnoiu  d  not  ekiens.  James  had  distinct 
packs  of  hounds  for  the  teverol  kinds  of  chitse  in 
which  he  indulged^4tag,  red  deer,  roebuck,  fox, 
wolf^  hare,  and  otter — beside  ban,  bear,  and  bull- 
dogs, with  a  nobleman  for  their  keeper ;  and  team* 

•atatsP»ii«is,JsBes]. 


of  spaniels,  indispensable  to  his  superb  hawking 
establishments.  These  necessarily  demanded  a 
large  suite  of  attendants,  whose  names  sound 
strange  in  the  ears  of  modem  sportsmen.  There 
were  masters  of  the  game,  sergeants  of  the  stog- 
honnds,  '  lumbermen '  of  the  buckhounds,  yeomen 
and  children  of  the  leash,  tents  and  toils  (the  latter 
being  small  pages  who  held  relays  of  fresh  dogs  at 
opemngs  of  the  forest),  keepers  of  the  royal  fisMng- 
cormorants,  of  the  elephants,  camels,  and  other 
'tame  beasts,'  located  in  St  James's  Pork.  His 
majesty,  wo  are  told,  once  experienced  some  incon- 
venience at  Ids  hunting-seats,  from  the  crowiLLog 
about  him  of  certain  over-zealous  country  gentle- 
men, eager  to  gaze  upon  their  sovereign  '  taking 
saye,'  or  to  assist  at  the  ceremony  of  cutting  up  a 
fat  stag. 

One  day  when  the  court  was  at  Rnfford,  says  one 
of  Lord  Stafford's  letters,  '  the  loss  of  a  stag,  and 
the  hounds  hunting  foxes  instead  of  deer — put  the 
king  into  a  marvellous  chafe,  accompaiucd  by 
those  ordinary  symptoms  (oaths),  better  known  to 
vou  courtiers  than  to  us  rural  swains.  In  the 
neight  whereof  comes  a  clown  calloping  in,  and 
staring  full  in  his  face.  "Aussl  quoth  the 
intruoar,  "  am  I  come  forty  miles  to  see  a  feUow  1 " 
and  presently  turns  about  his  horse,  and  away  he 
goes  faster  than  he  came  ;  the  oddnoas  whereof 
caused  his  nu^esty  and  all  the  company  to  burst 
out  into  a  vehement  laugh,  and  so  the  fume  was 
for  that  time  happily  ajspersed.'  Yet  was  his 
majesty  'merry  against  the  nair,'  however  genuine 
might  be  the  glee  of  his  courtiers.  '  He  that  very 
day,'  says  John  Chamberlain,  '  erected  a  new  office, 
and  made  Sir  Richard  Wigmore  "  marshal  of  the 
field."  He  is  to  take  order  that  the  king  be  not 
attended  by  any  but  his  own  followers  ;  nor 
interrupted  nor  hindered  in  his  sports  by  idle 
spectators.'  Ehiring  one  season,  the  king  hunted  in 
tne  Fen  country,  where  the  deer  not  unfreqncntly 
sought  safety  in  the  meres,  surrounded  by  dreary 
'  marshes,  impassable  to  sp<^tsmen  and  dogs.  Tlie 
fenmen,  like  the  Bretons  dweUins  in  the  Landa  of 
France,  traversed  their  boggy  soil  on  stilts  ;  and  a 
party  of  them  being  hired  on  one  occasion  to  drive 
out  the  game,  and  doing  their  work  off-hand  and 
cleverly,  James  was  so  gratified  thereat,  and  so 
amused  by  their  singtilor  appearance  when  stalking 
through  the  water,  like  a  night  of  fishing-crones, 
that  he  signified  his  gracious  pleasure  to  '  erect  a 
new  office?  Accordingly,  one  day  after  a  jovial 
hunting-dinner,  he  chose  Sir  Oeoive  Carew  as 
leader  of  the  stUtsmen — who  was  to  be  ready  with 
hia  squad  in  unilbrm,  whenever  the  royal  hounds 
hunted  that  district. 

Although  passing  a  considerable  portion  of  lib 
life  in  the  saddle,  James  was  not  a  very  skilful 
horseman,  as  is  testified  by  the  many  and  dangerous 
falls  recorded  of  him,  through  which  he  was  some- 
times st  the  point  of  death.  Every  precaution  was 
therefore  resorted  to,  to  lessen  or  avert  the  perils 
Incident  to  the  headlong  pace  which  the  king  fear- 
lessly maintained  in  order  to  be  well-up  at  the 
finish.  Tlie  high-sheriff  of  Herts,  Thomas  WilsoiL 
writing  to  the  constables  of  Saudon,  Eetshall,  and 
other  towns  of  the  county,  informs  them  of  the 
'  king's  express  command  that  they  give  notice  to 
occupants  of  armblc  land,  not  tf.  nlniiLOi  iln'ir  fields 
in  narrow  ridges,  nor  to  luC'  bnMd 

onringed,  uuT  root  holes,  &c,,  ..^^Bg 
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of  Ilia  majesty  and  the  prince  in  hawking  and 
hunting ;  they  are  also  to  take  down  the  high 
bounds  between  lands  which  hinder  his  majcsty'a 
ready  passage.'  • 

Although  his  various  kennels  contained,  at  a 
moderate  calculation,  little  short  of  two  hundred 
couple  of  hounds,  and  the  cost  of  their  main- 
tenance and  equipages  waij  a  serious  draught 
npon  his  privy  puree.t  James  never  deemed 
himself  properly  furnished,  while  a  single  hound 
of  reputation  remained  in  possession  of  his  subjects. 
The  writer  has  seen  a  score  or  two  of  docquets, 
empowering  his  officers  everywhere  to  seize  houndfl, 
beagles,  spaniels,  and  'mongrels'  for  his  majesty's 
disport ;  and  his  chief  huntsman  had  a  similar 
warrant  to  take  by  force  every  canine  celebrity 
known  to  exist  in  three  coimties.  On  the  occurrence 
of  any  of  those  hunting  casualties,  where  his  dogs 
cot  maimed  by  horse-kicks,  or  being  ridden  over, 
ac.,  he  vented  his  indignation  in  the  most  outrageous 
language  ;  yet  there,  as  indeed  in  almost  every 
transaction  of  his  life,  he  shewed  himself  as  plac- 
able as  he  was  momentarily  irate.  There  is  a 
pleasant  instance  of  this  feeling  mentioned  in  one 
of  the  letters  already  quoted.  '  The  king,'  says  the 
writer,  'is  at  Tibbalds,  and  the  queen  gone  or 
going  after  him.  At  their  last  meeting  being  at 
Tibbalds,  which  was  about  a  fortnight  since,  the 
queen,  shooting  at  a  deer  with  her  crossbow, 
mistook  her  mark,  and  killed  Jewell,  the  kind's 
most  Epeciol  and  principal  hound,  at  which  he 
stormed  exceedingly  awhUe,  swearing  many  and 
great  oaths.  None  would  undertake  to  break  unto 
aim  the  news,  so  they  were  fain  to  send  Archie  the 
fool  on  that  enund.  But  after  he  knew  who  did  it, 
he  was  soon  pacified,  and  with  much  kindness 
wished  her  not  to  be  troubled  with  it,  for  he 
■hould  love  her  never  the  worse,  and  the  next  day 
sent  her  a  Jewell  worth  £2(K)0,  "  as  a  legacy  from 
his  dead  dog."  Love  ami  kindnesii  increase  daily 
between  them,  and  it  is  thought  they  were  never 
on  better  terms.'  Doubtle.>iS  tliis  opportunity  of 
perpetrating  a  practical  joke  upon  the  name  of  his 
'  most  principal  hound,'  went  a  great  way  in  recon- 
ciling the  royal  punster  to  his  loss  and  to  the 
queen. 
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The  Presentation  of  the  Blessed  Virpin  Mary.  St 
Oeluins,  pope  and  confessor,  4SC.  St  Colamban,  abbot 
and  confeaor,  615. 

Bom. — Edmund,  Lord  Lyons,  British  admiral,  17D0, 
Chrittchtirr^k, 

Died. — Marcns  Licinius  Cnmus,  Romftn  trinrnvir,  tlaia 
in  Meaopol&mik,  53  B. a;  Eleanor,  quevu  of  Edward  L, 
1291  A.  D. ;  Sir  Thomas  Qresbun,  founder  of  Uie  London. 

♦  SUte  Papers. 

f  Wages  due  tu  the  semtnts  of  the  royal  establishment 
is  this  and  the  following  reign,  were  oonntantly  in 
anear.  Peter  Pett,  one  of  the  king's  master-shipwrights, 
memorialised  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty, '  that  unspeak- 
able abuses  are  eominittcd  in  Shotover  and  Stow  woods 
(Surrey),  by  cutting  off  tops  for  browiie  for  the  deor  as  i.« 
pretended ;  and  lopping  wood  fit  for  knees  for  great 
ahips,  for  6rewood.  Tlie  hoad-keeper,  Sir  Thomas 
Tyrrell's  answer  was :  "  Uow  should  the  keepers  live, 
having  but  £26,  8s.  a  year,  and  that  unpaid  these  (en 
Tears  7  "  'Statt  faptn. 
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Exchange,  1579,  London;  Thomas  Shadwell,  poet,  1692, 
Chehea :  Henry  Purcell,  musician  and  composer,  1696, 
WealmiMter ;  John  Hill,  noted  sarcastic  writer  and 
empiric,  1775,  London;  Abraham  Newlsnd,  celebrated 
chief  cashier  of  Bank  of  Enghuid,  1807,  lalington;  James 
Hofg,  the  Ettriek  Shepherd,  poet  and  miscellaneous  writer, 
1835,  jl^/riir,  Selkirhihirt;  Miss  Berry,  friend  of  Horace 
Walpole,  1S52,  London;  James  Meadows  Bendel,  engineer, 
185G. 

SIR  THOMAS  OBESHAM. 

This  eminent  man  was  bom  in  London  in  1619, 
and  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Richard  Greaham,  a 
member  of  the  Mercers'  Company,  a  prosperous 
merchant,  and  lord  mayor  of  London.  Although 
deiitined  for  trade,  young  Oresham  received  a  liberal 
education,  and  studied  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was 
entered  of  Gonville  College.  Subsequently  to  this, 
he  served  an  apprenticeship  to  his  brother  Sir  John 
Qresham,  also  a  member  of  the  Mercers'  Company. 
A  few  years  after  this,  we  find  him  employed  by 
the  crown  in  the  reign  of  Etlward  VI.,  and  after- 
words in  those  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  in  negotiating 
foreign  loans. 

Thomas  Gresham  received  the  honour  of  knight' 
hood  in  1069.  His  enjoyment  of  the  queen's  con- 
fidence, the  magnitude  of  his  transactions,  and  his 
princely  liberality,  procured  for  him  the  title  of 
the  Royal  Merchant ;  and  so  splendid  was  his 
style  of  living,  that  he  occasionally  entertained,  at 
the  queen's  request,  foreign  visitors  of  liigh  rank. 
Some  years  previous  to  his  attainment  of  these 
honours,  he  had  married  Anne,  daughter  of  William 
Femcley  of  West  Creting,  Suffolk,  then  the  widow 
of  William  Read,  mercer,  of  London,  by  whom  he 
had  issue  one  child,  Richard,  w^ho  died  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  in  1564. 

On  the  west  side  of  Bishopsgate  Street,  in  an 
airy  and  fashionable  quarter,  then  almost  in  the 
fields,  Sir  Thomas  Oresham  built  for  himself  a 
large  mansion,  which,  with  its  garden;),  seems  to 
have  extended  into  Broad  Street,  and  to  have  occu- 
pied what  is  now  the  site  of  the  Excise  Office.  The 
house  was  built  of  brick  and  timber,  and  appears 
to  have  consisted  of  a  quadrangle  enclosing  a  grass- 
plot  planted  with  trees  ;  there  were  two  galleries 
a  hundred  and  forty  feet  long,  and  beneath  them 
was  an  open  colonnade.  Sir  'Thomas  destined  his 
mansion  to  become  a  college,  and  to  form  the 
residence  of  the  seven  profcssois  for  whose  salaries 
be  provided  by  an  endowment.  In  the  Royal 
Exchange  of  London,  however,  he  raised  a  more 
lasting  memorial  of  his  wealth  and  generosity.  In 
1566,  the  site  on  the  north  side  of  Comhill  was 
bought  for  £3500,  and  upon  it  Sir  Thomas  Oresham 
built  the  Exchange.  Its  materials,  as  well  as  its 
architect,  are  stated  to  have  been  brought  from 
Flanders,  and  the  Burte  at  Antwerp  would  seem  to 
have  suggested  the  model.  The  plan  was  a  qnad- 
rangular  arcade,  with  an  interior  cloister.  On  the 
Cornhill  front,  there  was  a  tower  for  a  bell,  which 
was  rung  at  noon  and  at  six  in  the  evening ;  and 
on  the  north  side  there  was  a  Corinthian  column, 
which,  as  well  as  the  tower,  was  surmounted  by  a 
gra-sshopper — the  family  crest  On  the  33d 
January  1570,  Queen  Elizabeth  dined  at  Gresham's 
house,  and  visited  this  new  building,  which  she 
was  pleased  to  n.ime  'The  Royal  Exchange.'  The 
shops  or  stalls  in  the  galleries  above  the  cloister, 
unu  rarrotmding  the  open  cuuit,  were,  in  Qreshom's 
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time,  occupied  by  milliners  and  haberdashers  (who 
sold  mouse-traps,  bird-cages,  shoe-horns,  lanterns, 
and  other  hcteroeencoua  commodities),  armourers, 
apothecaries,  booke«lleis,  goldsmiths,  and  dealers 
in  gloss.  The  open  court  below  must  have  pre- 
sented a  curious  scene  when  it  was  filled  by  the 
merchants  of  different  nations,  in  the  picturesque 
dresses  of  their  respective  countries.* 

On  the  4th  July  1675,  Sir  Thomas  Gresham 
made  a  will  whereby  he  bequeathed  legacies  to  his 
nieces  and  other  relations,  and  to  several  of  his 
'  preantvsses.'  He  also  directed  black  gowns,  of 
6».  8d.  the  yard,  to  be  given  to  a  hundred  poor  men 
and  a  hundred  poor  women,  to  bring  him  to  his 
grave  in  his  parish  churclx  of  St  Helen's.  By 
another  will,  made  on  the  following  day,  he  shewed 
most  memorably  that  he  hod  never  forgotten  what 
he  learned  at  the  imiversity,  and  that  it  was  the 
wish  of  liis  heart  to  extenil  to  others  through  all 
time  the  aids  to  learning  which  he  hod  himself 
enjoyed.  Accordingly,  he  bequeathed  one  moiety 
of  his  interest  in  Uie  Royal  Exchange  to  the  Cor- 
poration of  London,  and  the  other  moiety  to  the 
Mercers'  Company,  and  charged  the  corporation 
with  the  nomination  and  appointment  of  four 
persons  to  lecture  in  diviiiitj-,  astronomy,  music, 
and  geometry.  To  each  of  theae  lecturcra  he  directed 
an  annual  payment  to  be  made  of  £bO,  and  anothi.-r 
yearly  payment  of  £6,  13».  each,  to  eight  'alme- 
iolke.1,'  to  he  appointed  by  the  corporation,  and 
who  should  inhabit  his  almshouses  at  the  back  of 
his  mansion.  For  tlie  prisoners  in  each  of  live 
London  prisons,  he  provided  the  annual  sum  of 
ten  pounds.  The  wardens  and  commonalty  of  the 
Mercers'  Company  were  charged  to  nominate  three 
persona  to  load  in  law,  physic,  and  rhetoric,  within 
Gresham's  dwelling-house  ;  and  out  of  the  moiety 
vested  in  the  company,  to  pay  each  lecturer  £50  a 
year;  to  pay  to  'Christ  Church  Hospital  lately 
the  Greyfriars,'  to  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  to 
'  the  Spital  at  Bedlam  nere  Bishopsgatc  Street,'  to 
the  hospital  for  the  poor  in  Southwark,  and  for 
the  prisoners  in  '  the  Countttr  in  the  Powlttrye,' 
£10  each,  annually,  and  to  apjily  £100  a  year,  for 
four  quarterly  '  feasts  or  dyunurs,'  for  the  whole 
company  of  the  corporation  in  the  Mercers'  HalL 
The  niausion-houso  itself,  with  the  garden,  stables, 
and  appurtenances,  wens  vested  in  the  mayor,  com- 
monalty, and  citizens,  and  in  the  wardens  and 
coiimionalty  of  mercers,  in  tnist  to  allow  the 
lecturer*  to  occupy  the  same,  and  there  to  inhabit 
and  study,  and  diuly  to  read  the  several  lectures. 
He  appointed  his  wife  executrix,  'in  wyche 
behalll'e '  (adds  the  testator)  '  I  doe  holly  put  my 
trust  in  herr,  and  have  no  dowght  but  she  will 
accomplishc  the  same  accordingly,  and  all  other 
things  as  shal  be  requisite  or  exspedieont  for  bothc 
our  nonnesties,  fames,  and  good  repportes  in  this 
transiitory  world,  and  to  the  proffitt  of  the  comen 
well,  and  relyffe  of  the  carfiul  and  trcwe  poore, 
according  to  the  plcosseur  and  will  of  Allmyghttye 
Ood,  to  whom  be  all  honnor  and  glurj-e,  for  ever 
and  ever!'  This  will  was  in  the  hundwriting  of 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham  himself,  and  was  proved  on 
the  26th  November  1&79,  five  days  after  the 
testator's  death.  He  was  honourably  interred  in 
the  church  of  St  Helen's,  and  there  his  sculptured 
altar-tomb  remains. 

*  See  sotioo  mi  cnsr*vlng  of  tlw  old  Bujsl  ExohsAga, 
in  ToL  L  pp.  152, 153. 


In  June  1597,  the  year  after  the  death  of  Lady 
Anne,  Sir  Thomas's  widow,  the  daily  lectures  com- 
menced according  to  his  will  ;  and  thenceforth,  for 
a  long  course  of  years,  his  mansion-house  was 
known  as  '  Gresham  College,'  ond  the  chief  part  of 
the  buildings  were  appropriated  as  the  lodgings  of 
the  various  professors.  Tlie  house  escaped  the  Great 
Fire  of  London  ;  and  when  the  Mansion  House  of 
London,  and  Gresham's  Exchange,  and  the  houses 
of  great  city  companies  lay  in  ruins  after  that  event, 
Gresham  College  was  for  a  time  employed  as  the 
Exchange  of  the  mercliants,  and  afforded  an  asylum 
to  the  lord  mayor,  and  the  authorities  of  the 
Mercers'  Company.  But  Gresham  College  acquired 
a  more  iUustnous  association,  for  it  may  be  re^rded 
as  the  cradle  of  the  Royal  Society,  which,  in  the 
early  part  of  its  history,  viz.  from  1660  to  1710, 
held  its  meetings  here,  when  it  numbered  among 
its  associates  the  names  of  Xewton,  Locke,  Petty, 
Boyle,  Hooke,  and  Evelyn.  In  1768,  however,  a 
legislative  act  of  Vandalism  put  an  end  to  the 
collegiate  character  of  Gresham's  foundation,  and 
the  mansion  and  buildings  were  sold  to  govern- 
ment, to  form  a  site  for  the  Excise  Office.  As 
compensation  to  the  lecturers  for  the  loss  of  their 
lodgings,  their  salaries  were  raised  to  £100  a  year. 
The  lectures  were  afterwards  read  for  some  time 
at  the  Royal  Exchange,  but  a  new  college  was 
erected  and  opened  on  the  2(1  November  1843. 

Gresham's  Royal  Elxchange  was  destroyed,  as  we 
all  know,  in  the  Great  Fire.  It  was  rebuilt  on  a 
larger  scale,  but  similar  plan.  Tliis  building  was 
accidentally  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  10th  January 
18.38,  and  replaced  by  the  present  stately  structure 
which  visibly  perpetuates  the  memory  of  the 
renowned  Sir  Thomas  Gresham. 

JOHN  HILL. 

Biography,  combining  instruction  witli  amuse- 
ment, not  unfrcqueiitly  exhibits,  in  one  and  the 
same  character,  examples  of  excellence  to  be  fear- 
lessly followed,  and  of  weaknesses  to  be  as 
sedulously  shunneil.  As  an  instance  of  the  advan- 
tages to  be  achieved  by  unwearied  industry  and 
rigid  economy  of  time,  the  career  of  John  Hill  may 
be  adduced  as  one  well  worthy  of  praise  and 
emulation  ;  while  it  also  womiiigly  shews  the 
baleful  and  inevitable  results  of  an  unbridled 
vanity  acting  on  a  weak,  malevolent,  and  conten- 
tious disposition.  If  Ishmacl  has  his  hand  against 
every  man,  he  must  exjwct,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
that  every  man's  hand  will  be  against  him.  One 
of  the  various  nicknames  given  to  Hill  by  his 
contemporaries,  was  Dr  Atall,  sufficiently  illustra- 
tive of  his  character.  For  players,  poets,  philoso- 
phers, physicians,  antiquaries,  critics,  coniment^itoni, 
free-thinken,  and  divmes,  were  alternately  selected 
by  him  as  objects  of  satire  or  invective.  And  thus 
it  happens,  that  while  Hill's  voluuiinous,  and  in 
many  instanc««,  useful  w^nrks,  are  almmt  forgotten, 
and  Ills  valuable  services  to  the  then  infant  science 
of  botany  scarcely  recognised  at  the  present  day, 
his  name  is  principally  preserved  in  the  countless 
satirical  squibs  and  epigrams  launched  at  him  by 
those  whom  he  had  wantonly  provoked  and  insulted. 

Hill  was  the  son  of  a  worthy  Lincolnshire 
clergyman,  and  having  been  educated  as  an 
apotliecary,  he  opened  a  shop  in  St  Martin's  Lane, 
London.    Marrying  before  ne  had  established  a 
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business,  the  ret  anguita  domi  obliged  him  to  look 
for  other  means  of  support.  The  tamo  of  Linnieu^ 
and  the  novelty  of  lus  sexual  system  of  botany, 
then  producing  a  great  sensation  throughout 
Europe,  Hill  determined  to  turn  his  attention  to 
that  science,  for  which  ho  undoubtedly  had  a 
strong  natural  taste.  Patronised  by  the  Duko  of 
Richmond  and  Lord  Petre,  he  was  employed  by 
them  to  arrange  their  gardens  and  collections  of 
dried  plants.  He  then  conceived  a  scheme  of 
travelling  over  England  to  collect  rare  plants,  a 
select  number  of  which,  prepared  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  aud  accompanied  by  descriptive  letterpress, 
he  proposed  to  publish  by  subscription.  This  plan 
fuiluig,  he  tried  the  stage  as  un  actor,  but  with- 
out success,  failing  even  in  the  appropriate  char- 
acter of  the  half-starved  apothecary  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet.  Relinquishing  the  sock  and  buskin,  he 
returned  to  the  mortar  and  pestle,  and  while  strug- 
gling for  a  living  in  his  original  profession,  ho  tum^ 
nia  attention  to  literature.  His  first  work  was 
a  trattslatiou  of  Thcophrostus  On  G«mi,  wluch, 
being  well  and  carefully  executed,  established  his 
reputation  as  a  scholar,  and  procured  him  fame, 
friend.s,  and  money.  Having  at  last  found  the  tide 
that  leads  to  fortune,  Hill  was  not  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  Ho  wrote  travels,  novels,  plays  ; 
becompded  and  translated  Mnth  marvellous  activity 
and  industry :  works  on  botany,  natural  history,  and 
eardening — in  short,  on  evei^-  popular  subject — 
flowed,  OS  it  were,  from  hii  ready  pen.  From  these 
sources  he  derived  for  seTeral  years  an  annual 
income  of  £1500. 

Obtaining  a  diploma  in  medicine  from  the 
College  of  St  Andrews,  Hill,  with  this  passport  to 
society,  set  up  his  carriage,  and  entered  on  tne  gay 
career  of  a  man  of  fashion.  He  commenced  the 
British  Magazine,  and,  in  addition  to  his  other 
labours,  published  a  daily  essay  in  the  AdverliJia; 
under  the  title  of  the '  Inspector.'  Notwithstanding 
all  this  employment,  he  combined  business  ^vith 
pleasure,  by  being  a  constant  attendant  at  all  plncci 
of  public  amusement,  and  thus  procured  the 
scandalous  anecdotes  which  he  so  freely  dispensed 
in  liis  periodical  writing.  About  this  time  he 
came  into  collision  with  Glarrick,  Hill  having 
composed  a  farce  called  the  Route,  and  presented  it 
to  a  cliaritable  institution  as  '  a  piece  written  by  a 
person  of  quality.'  The  play  was  acted  under 
Garrick's  management,  for  the  benefit  of  the  charitv, 
but  received  little  favour ;  and,  on  the  second  nig^it 
of  its  representation,  it  was  liissed  and  hool-ed 
through  every  scene.  Wild  with  rage  and  dis- 
appointment, the  doctor  disgorged  nis  ipito  in 
venomous  paisgraphs  against  the  manager.  To 
which  Garrick  suuply  replied  : 

*  For  physic  and  farces, 
His  eqaal  there  scarce  is ; 
Hit  farces  are  physic, 
His  physio  a  farce  is  ! ' 

HiU  returned  to  the  attack  with  a  paper,  entitled 
A  Petition  from  the  Lttlert  I  and  U  to  David  Garritk. 
In  this,  these  letters  arc  made  to  complain  bitterly 
of  the  grievances  inflicted  on  them  by  the  actor, 
Uirough  his  inveterate  habit  of  banishing  them 
from  their  proper  places,  as  in  the  words  virtue,  and 
ungjatoful,  wluch  lie  pronounc-ed  vurtie  and  in^raUHU 
Garrick  ojiain  repbcd  \vith  an  epigram,  in  which 
he  hod  decidedly  the  best  of  it : 
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'  If  'tis  true,  as  you  say,  that  I  'vo  injured  a  letter. 
I  '11  change  my  note  soon,  aud  I  hope  for  the  better. 
May  the  right  use  of  letters,  as  well  as  of  uiuu. 
Hereafter  be  fixed  by  the  tongue  acd  the  jwn  ; 
Most  devoutly  I  ■wvA,  that  they  both  have  their  due, 
And  that  /  may  be  never  mistaken  for  U.' 

When  oil  London  was  gulled  by  the  story 
of  Elizabeth  Canning,  Hill's  natural  shrewdncsa 
saw  through  the  imposture.  In  a  pamphlet  he 
successfully  opposed  the  current  of  popular  opinion, 
and  was  applauded  by  the  discerning  few,  woo  hod 
escaped  that  strange  infatuation.  One  of  his 
opponents  in  that  and  other  controversies,  was 
Henry  Fielding,  the  goodness  of  whose  heart  made 
him,  in  this  instance,  the  dupe  of  female  artifice 
and  cunning. 

When  writing  under  the  character  of  the 
'Inspector,'  Hill  adopted  a  whimsically  dishonest 
stratagem,  to  loah,  without  manifest  inconsistency, 
some  petsons  whom  a  little  before  he  had  enlogited. 
He  published  anonymously  the  first  number  of  a 
periodical,  entitled  the  Imwrtintnt,  in  which  he 
violently  attacked  the  poet  bmart ;  but  took  care, 
in  the  next  'Inspector'  to  defend  him  with  faint 
praise,  and  rebuke  the  cruel  treatment  of  him  by 
the  impertinent.  When  Smart  discovered  this 
treacherous  trick,  he  published  a  keen  satire,  entitled 
The  Hilliad,  in  which  he  represents  as  follows  a 
gipsy  fortune-teller  inducing  Hill  to  abandon  the 
pestle  for  the  pen  : 

'  In  these  three  lines  athwart  thy  palm  I  see 
Either  a  tri(>od  or  a  triple-tree, 
For  oh  !  I  ken  by  mj-steries  profound, 
Too  hght  to  sink,  thou  never  const  be  drowned — 
Whatb'er  thy  cud,  the  Fates  arc  now  at  strife, 
Yet  strange  variety  shall  check  thy  life — 
Thou  grand  dictator  of  each  public  show, 
Wit,  moralist,  quack,  harleqnin,  and  beau, 
Sun*ey  man's  vice,  self-praised  and  self-preferred. 
And  bo  th'  Imspectoh  of  the  infect&l  herd  ; 
Ry  any  means  aspire  at  any  ends, 
Baseness  exalts,  and  cowonlice  defends. 
The  chequered  world's  before  thee^go — farewell. 
Beware  of  Iriiihmcn — and  Icom  to  spelL' 

The  allusion  in  the  last  line  refers  to  on  Irish 
gentleman,  named  Brown,  who,  having  been 
libelled  in  the  '  Inspector,'  retorted  by  publiclv 
beating  the  doctor  in  the  rotunda  at  Kanelagn 
Gardens  (see  cut  on  the  following  page).  Hill 
received  the  bufl'eting  with  humility,  but  to  shew 
that  such  meekness  of  conduct  was  attributable 
rather  to  stoicism  than  to  a  want  of  personal 
courage,  he  immediately  afterwards  pnbbshed  an 
account  of  himself  having  once  given  a  beating  to 
a  person,  whom  he  named  Mario.  A  wag,  doubting 
tins  story,  wrote — 

'  To  beat  one  man,  great  Hill  was  fated.' 
' What  m.in V     'A  man  whom  he  created  1 ' 

Indeed,  Hill  did  not  claim  for  himself  a  high 
■taiKlord  of  truthfulness  ;  he  sometimes  acknow- 
ledged in  the '  Inspector'  that  he  hod  told  falsehoods^ 
thus  giving  occasion  for  another  epigram  : 

'  What  Hill  one  day  says,  he,  the  next,  does  deny. 
And  candidly  tells  ns  it  is  all  a  lie : 
Dear  doctor,  this  candour  from  you  is  not  wanted  ; 
For  why  should  you  own  it?  'tis  taken  for  granted.' 

Hill,  however,  considered  liimself  a  moralist,  a 
friend  and  rapporter  of  piety  and  teligion.     He 
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published  a  ponderous  ijuinca  quarto  on  Cod  and 
Aafurf,  wTittcn  profesaedly  againet  the  philosophy 
of  Lord  Bolin^broke ;  and  every  Satnrday  a 
'  Inspector'  was  devoted  to  what  he  tenncd  'a  lay- 
sernioii,'  written  Bomewhat  in  the  Orator-Henley 
style,  and  affording  subject-matter  for  the  following 
epigranunatic  parody : 

'  Three  great  wise  men,  in  the  same  era  bom, 
Britannia's  happy  island  did  adorn  : 
Henley  in  care  of  aoidfl,  digplayod  his  skill, 
Kock  shone  in  physic,  and  id  both  John  Ilill ; 
The  force  of  nature  could  no  further  go, 
To  make  a  third,  she  joined  the  former  two.' 

Rock  was  a  notorious  quack  of  the  period.  Being 
one  day  in  a  coSee-house  on  Ludgute  Hill,  a 
gentleman  expressed  his  stirpri'e   that  a  certain 


physician  of  great  abilities  had  but  little  practice, 
while  such  a  fellow  iis  Bock  was  making  a  fortune. 
'Oh  I'  said  the  quack,  'I  am  Rock,  and  I  shall 
soon  explain  the  matter  to  you.  How  many  wise 
men,  think  you,  are  in  the  multitude  that  pass 
along  this  street !'  '  About  one  in  twenty,'  replied 
the  other.  '  Well,  then,'  said  Rock,  '  the  nineteen 
come  to  me  when  they  are  sick,  and  the  physician 
is  welcome  to  the  twentieth.' 

And  to  the  complexion  of  quackery  did  Hill 
come  at  last.  His  mind,  from  over-production, 
became  sterile ;  his  slovenliness  of  compilation, 
and  duregard  for  truth,  sank  his  literary  repu- 
tation as  iast  as  it  had  risen.  When  his  works 
found  no  purchasers,  the  publishers  ceased  to  be 
his  bankers.  He  had  lived  in  good  style  on  the 
malice  and  fear  of  tho  community,  he  now  found 
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resources  in  its  credulity.  He  bro\ight  out  certain 
tinctures  and  emences  of  simple  plants,  sage, 
valerian,  bardana.  or  waterniocK,  asserting  that 
they  were  infallible  panaceas  for  all  the  ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to.  Their  sale  was  rapid  and  extensive, 
and  whatever  virtues  they  may  have  possessed,  no 
one  can  deny  that  they  were  "peculiarly  beneficial 
to  their  author,  enabling  him  to  have  a  town-house 
in  St  James'  Street,  a  country-house  and  garden  at 
Bayswater,  and  a  carriage  to  ride  in  from  one  to 
the  other.  The  quivers  of  the  epigram-writers 
were  once  more  Ailed  by  these  medicmes,  and  thus 
some  of  their  arrows  flew — 

*  Thou  essence  of  dock,  of  valerian,  and  sage. 
At  once  the  disgrace  and  the  pest  of  this  age  ; 
The  worst  that  we  wish  tlice,  for  all  of  thv  crimes, 
la   to   toko   thy  own  physic,  and  read  thy  own 
rhymes.* 

To  this  another  wit  added : 


'  The  wish  must  be  in  form  reversed. 
To  suit  the  doctor's  crimes. 
For,  if  he  takes  his  physic  first. 
He  '11  never  read  his  rhymes.' 

Hill,  or  some  one  in  his  name,  replied  : 

'  Ye  desperate  innto,  ye  great,  or  yt  small. 
Who  combat  dokaa,  do^on,  the  deril,  and  all  I 
Whether  gentlemen-aoribblen  or  poeta  in  jail, 
Ymir  impertinent  wishes  shall  nwer  prevail ; 
I  'II  talu  neither  sage,  dock,  nor  balsam  of  honey: 
Do  you  toko  the  physio,  and  I  '11  toko  the  money.' 

The  latter  end  of  Hill's  life  was  better  than  the 
beginning.  Though  his  first  wife  was  the  daughter 
of  a  domestic  servant,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining,  as 
a  second  helpmate,  a  sister  of  Lord  Ranclagh.  At 
the  parties  of  the  Duchess  of  Northumberland,  he 
was  a  frequent  guest,  and  he  acquired  the  patronage 
of  the  Eiirl  of  Bute.  His  lost  and  most  x-alaablo 
work,  a  monument  of  industry  and  enterprise,  was 
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a  compk'te  VegetabU  Syitem,  in  twenty-four  folio 
volumea,  illustrated  by  1600  copper-plates,  repre- 
senting 26,000  plants,  all  drawn  from  nature. 
This  work  was  in  every  respect  far  in  advance  of 
its  period,  and  entailed  a  Leavy  pecuniary  loss  on 
its  author.  A  copy  of  it,  however,  which  he 
presented  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  was  rewarded 
with  the  order  of  the  Polar  Star,  and  from  thence- 
forth the  quondam  apothecary  styled  himself  Sir 
John  HUl.  Lord  Bute  appointed  him  to  the 
directorship  of  the  royal  ganlens,  with  a  handsome 
salary,  but  it  does  not  seem  that  the  grant  was 
ever  confirmed.  In  spite  of  the  efficacy  of  his 
Tincture  of  Bardana,  which  Hill  warranted  as  a 
Bpecific  for  gout,  he  died  of  that  disease  on  the  Slst 
oil  November  1775.  The  following  is  the  last  fling 
which  the  epigrammatists  hail  at  him : 

'  Poor  Doctor  HUl  is  dead  !     Good  kck  I ' 

'  Of  what  disorder  ? '     'An  attack 

Of  gout'     '  Indeed !  I  thought  that  he 

Had  found  a  wondrous  remedy.' 

'  Why,  so  he  had,  and  when  he  tried. 

He  found  it  true — the  doctor  died  t ' 

MART    BERRY. 

This  lady,  who  died  in  Curzon  Street,  Mnyfair, 
on  Slst  November  1852,  at  the  ace  of  ninety, 
formed  one  of  the  last  remaining  links  which  con- 
nected the  life  and  characters  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  last  century  with  the  present.  Both  she  and 
her  younger  sister  Agnes  enjoyed  the  ocquaintauce 
and  friendship  of  the  celebrated  Horace  Waljiole, 
Earl  of  Orford,  who,  after  succeeding  to  that  title, 
mode  a  proffer,  though  an  unaccepted  one,  of  his 
hand  and  coronet  to  Mary  Berry.  Tlieso  two  ladies 
were  the  daughters  of  Mr  Robert  Berry,  a  gentle- 
nun  of  Yorkshire  origin,  but  resident  in  South 
Audley  Street,  London.  Walpole  first  met  them, 
it  is  said,  at  Lord  Strafford's,  at  Wentworth  Castle, 
in  Yorkshire,  and  the  friendship  thus  formed  was 
a  lasting  one.  The  Misses  Berry  afterwards  took 
up  their  abode  at  Twickenham,  m  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Strawberry  HUl,  with  whose 
master  a  constant  intorchungc  of  visits  and  other 
friendly  offices  was  maintained.  Horace  used  to 
call  them  his  two  wives,  corresponded  frequently 
with  them,  told  them  many  stories  of  his  early 
life,  and  what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  and  was 
induced  by  these  friends,  who  used  to  take  notes 
of  his  communications,  to  give  to  the  world  his 
Rtminitcencet  of  tht  CourU  of  George  I.  and  II. 

On  Walpole's  death,  the  Misses  Berry  and  their 
father  were  left  his  literary  executors,  ■with  the 
choice  of  collecting  and  publishing  his  writings. 
This  task  was  occomjilished  by  Mr  Berry,  under 
whose  superintendence  an  edition  of  the  works  of 
Lord  Orford  was  published  in  live  volumes  quarto. 
He  died  a  very  old  man  at  Genua,  in  1817,  and  his 
daughters,  for  nearly  forty  years  afterwanis,  con- 
tinued to  assemble  around  them  all  the  literary' 
and  fashionable  celebrities  of  London.  Agnes,  the 
younger  Miss  Berrj-,  predeceased  her  sister  by  about 
a  year  and  a  half. 

Miss  Berrv  was  an  authoress,  and  published  a 
collection  of  Miscellanies,  in  two  volumes,  in  1 844. 
She  also  edited  sixty  Letters,  addressed  to  herself 
and  sister  by  Horace  Walpole ;  and  come  chival- 
rously forward  to  vindicate  his  character  against 
the  sarcasm  and  aspersions  of  Lord  Macaulay  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review. 
CM 
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Saints  Philemon  and  Appia.  St  Cecilia,  or  Cecily, 
virgin  and  martyr,  230.  St  Theodoras  the  Studitc,  abbot, 
9th  century. 

ST   CECILIA. 

This  saint  was  a  Roman  lady  of  good  family,  and 
having  been  educated  as  a  Christian,  was  desirous 
of  devoting  herself  to  heaven  by  a  life  of  celibacy. 
Compellect,  however,  by  her  parents  to  wed  a  young 
nobleman  named  Valerian,  she  succeeded  in  con- 
verting both  her  husband  and  his  brother  to 
Christi.inity,  and  afterwards  shared  with  them  the 
honours  ot  martyrdom.  Accounts  differ  as  to  the 
death  which  she  suffered,  some  asserting  that  she 
was  boiled  in  a  caldron,  and  others  that  she  wag 
left  for  days  to  expire  gradually  after  being  half 
decapitated.  The  legend  states  that  the  execu- 
tioner, after  striking  one  blow,  found  himself 
unable  to  complete  his  task. 

St  Cecilia  is  generally  regarded  as  the  patroness 
of  church-music,  and,  indeed,  of  music  generally  ; 
but  the  reason  for  her  holding  this  office  is  not 
very  satisfactorily  explained.  Butler  says  that  it 
was  from  her  assiduity  in  singing  the  divine  praises, 
the  effect  of  which  she  often  neightened  by  the 
aid  of  an  instrument  She  is  generally  represented 
singing,  and  placing  on  some  musical  instrument,  or 
listening  to  tue  performance  of  an  angelic  visitant. 
This  last  circumstance  is  derived  from  an  ancient 
legend,  which  relates  thot  an  angel  was  so  enrap- 
tured with  her  hannonious  strains  as  to  quit  the 
abodes  of  bliss  to  visit  the  saint.  Drydeu  thus 
alludes  to  the  incident  in  his  Ode  for  St  CeeiMe 
Day: 

'  At  lost  divine  Cecilia  came, 
Inventresa  of  the  vocal  frame ; 
The  sweet  enthusiast  from  her  sacred  store, 
Enlorg'd  the  former  narrow  l>ounds. 
And  added  length  to  solemn  sounds. 
With  nature's  motbcr-wit,  and  arts  unknown  before 
Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize. 

Or  both  divide  the  crown  ; 

He  rais'd  a  mortal  to  the  skies ; 

•She  drew  an  angel  down.' 

About  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
practice  was  iiitrotluccd  of  having  concerts  on  St 
Cecilia's  Day,  the  22d  of  November.  These  were 
highly  Dashionable  fur  a  time ;  the  words  of  the 
pieces  performc<l  l>eing  frequently  from  the  pen 
of  writers  like  Drj-den,  Addison,  and  Pope,  and 
the  music  composed  by  artists  like  Puicell  and 
Blow. 


Bom. — Professor  Dagald  Stewart,  celebrated  mela* 
pbjrsioian,  17SS,  Edinbitrph, 

Z)i«rf.— Pope  John  XXIII..  1419.  Flortnet ;  Eobsit, 
Lord  Clire,  founder  of  the  British  empire  in  India,  1774, 
Mortton  Say,  near  Jirayton  ;  John  Stocklouse,  botanist, 
1S19,  Batk ;  Pmnfoii  Le  Vaillant,  African  tniTeUer, 
1824,  La  Nevt,  ntar  LauzMn  ;  Sir  Henry  Hsrelook, 
Indian  general.  1657,  Lvftnoa;  Profeaor  Omrfte  Wilson, 
author  of  rarioua  soicntifis  works,  1859,  i^jinbitryk ; 
Father  Lacordaire,  cmiucot  French  preacher.  Mil, 
Lorae, 
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FATHER   LACOBDAIRB. 

The  Frenchman  has  an  inborn  aptitude  for 
oratory,  and  seldom,  for  any  period,  are  the  pulpit 
and  tribune  of  his  nation  deprived  of  the  illumi- 
nation of  genius.  Amon^  the  greatest  of  modem 
French  orators  was  the  Abbd  Lacordaire,  Paris  is 
not  a.  city  in  which  priests  are  popular,  but  for 
yean,  the  delivery  of  a  discourse  by  him  had  only 
to  be  announced  to  assemble  a  crowded  audience, 
waiting  with  breathless  interest  for  the  words  from 
his  mouth. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  country  physician,  and  was 
bom  in  1802.  Educated  for  "the  law,  he  went  to 
Paris  in  1822,  for  the  purpose  of  being  called  to 
the  bar.  He  evinced  remarkable  abilities  and  his 
(ucceas  as  an  advocate  was  regarded  as  certain. 
Professing  deisticiil  opinion-s,  he  suddcnlv,  to  the 
amazement  of  his  acquaintance,  proclaimed  his 
intention  of  becoming  a  ])riest,  and  straightway, 
on  his  twenty-third  birthday,  he  entered  the  eccle- 
•iastical  seminary  of  St  Sulpice.  In  after-life,  ho 
frequently  repeated  that  neither  man  nor  book  was 
the  instrument  of  his  conversion,  but  that  a  sudden 
and  secret  stroke  of  grace  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
nothingness  of  ineligion.  In  a  single  dav  he 
became  a  l)elicver ;  and  once  a  believer,  he  wished 
to  become  a  priest 

For  some  years,  life  passed  smoothly  with  Lacor- 
daire in  the  fulfilment  of  a  variety  of  ecclesiastical 
duties.  The  only  singularity  about  him  was  bis 
political  liberalism,  which  he  retained  as  firmly 
as  in  the  days  when  a  student  and  barrister. 
This  liberalism  drew  him  into  association  with 
Lamcnnais  and  Montalembcrt,  and  together  they 
starteil  a  newspaper,  L'Awnir,  in  1830.  Its  device 
wns,  'God  and  Liberty  ;'  that  is  to  say,  the  pope 
and  the  people,  ultramontanism  in  religion  and 
radicalism  in  politics.  L'Avenir  quickly  brought 
ita  conductors  into  a  blaze  of  notoriety,  into  law- 
■uits  with  the  government,  and  into  controversy 
with  bishops ;  but  what  they  gained  in  fame 
they  lost  in  money,  and  they  were  compelled  to 
•lop  their  newspaper.  Prompted  by  Lamennaifl, 
they  carried  their  ecclesiastical  controversy  to 
Rome,  and  insisted  on  Gregory  XVL  pronouncing 
a  decision.  To  their  intense  chagrin,  the  pope 
issued  an  encyclical  letter  condemnmg  the  politics 
of  L'Avenir.  Lacordaire  and  Montalembert  bowed 
to  the  papal  authority,  but  Lamennms,  after  a 
fierce  stnigKle  with  himself,  passed  into  open  rebel- 
lion, in  which  he  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

At  this  time,  Lacordaire  mode  the  acquaintance 
of  Madame  Swctchine,  a  Russian  lady  of  rank, 
who,  having  become  a  Roman  Catholic,  resided  in 
Paris,  where  her  house,  for  more  than  forty  years, 
was  the  resort  of  the  most  brilliant  society  of  '  the 
faithful.'  To  Lacordaire  she  became  more  than  a 
mother.  '  Her  soul,'  he  wrote, '  was  to  mine  what 
the  shore  is  to  the  plank  shattered  by  the  waves  ; 
and  I  still  remember,  after  twenty-five  yean,  all 
the  light  and  strength  she  afforded  to  a  yoimg  man 
unknown  to  her.  Her  counsel  preserved  me  alike 
from  despondency  and  the  opposite  extreme.'  As 
long  OS  her  health  permitted,  she  was  always  among 
Lacordoire'i  hearers.  '  Should  you  like  to  see  the 
preacher's  mother ''  was  asked  of  two  persons  who 
were  listening  to  him  in  Notre- Dame.  'Why,  she 
died  ten  j^tn  ago  1'  was  the  answer.    'Ko,  there 


she  is,  look  at  her ;'  and  the  speaker  pointed  to 
Madame  Swctchine,  hidden  behind  a  pillar,  whose 
constant  attention  to,  and  manifest  happiness  in, 
the  discourse  of  the  preacher,  gave  rise  to  this  very 
natural  mistake. 

Lacordaire  made  his  first  essay  as  a  preacher  in 
1833,  and  failed  completely.  Montalembcrt  and 
others  who  heard  him  unanimously  agreed,  '  He 
is  a  talented  man,  but  will  never  make  a  preacher,' 
and  Lacordaire  was  of  the  same  opinion.  Nover^ 
thclcss,  he  tried  again  in  the  following  year,  and 
was  instantly  successfuL  By  some  means  his  tongue 
had  got  loosed,  and  passion,  tenderness,  irony,  and 
wit  buret  freely  from  his  lips.  One  day,  for  the 
benefit  of  certain  scoffers,  he  exclaimed :  '  Gentle- 
men, God  has  made  you  witty,  very  witty  indeed, 
to  shew  you  how  little  he  cares  for  the  wit  of  man.' 
His  fame  grew  daily.  The  archbishop  of  Paris 
called  him  to  mount  the  pulpit  of  Notro-Dame  ; 
and  on  one  occasion,  rising  from  his  throne,  in  the 
presence  of  an  immense  audience,  he  greeted  the 
orator  with  the  title  of  'our  new  prophet.' 

From  this  excess  of  glory  he  retired  for  seclusion, 
for  two  or  three  years,  to  Rome,  and,  whilst  wan- 
dering and  praying  in  the  basilicas  of  the  Eternal 
City,  nc  become  convinced  that  it  was  his  mission 
to  revive  the  order  of  Dominican  friars  in  France. 
Having  secured  the  requi.'ite  authority,  he  re- 
appeared in  Notre-Dame,  clothed  in  the  white 
woollen  habit  of  the  order,  with  shaven  head  and 
black  scapular.  The  novelty  lent  fresh  piquancy 
to  his  oratorv,  and  Lacordaire,  in  Notre-Dame, 
became  one  of  the  lions  of  Paris,  whom  everybody, 
who  could  possibly  do  so,  felt  bound  to  see  and 
hear.  In  his  zeal,  he  a-isumed  the  name  of  Dominic, 
wrote  a  life  of  the  saint,  and  defended  the  Inqui- 
sition. At  the  same  time  he  contended,  with  all 
the  vigour  of  a  reformer,  for  freedom  of  opinion. 
'  Public  conscience,'  he  said  in  one  of  his  sermons, 
'  will  always  repel  the  man  who  a.«ks  for  exclusive 
libertv,  or  forgets  the  rights  of  others  ;  for  exclu- 
sive liberty  is  but  a  privilege,  and  a  liberty  foi^et- 
ful  of  othere'  rights  is  nothing  better  than  treason. 
Yes,  Catholics,  know  this  well :  if  you  want  liberty 
for  yoniselves,  you  must  will  it  for  all  men  under 
heaven.  If  you  ask  it  for  yourselves  simply,  it  will 
never  be  granted ;  give  it  where  you  are  masten, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  given  you  wherever  you 
are  slaves.'  Strange  words  these,  the  world  thought, 
from  a  Dominican  monk  !  Among  his  last  public 
sayings  uttered  in  Paris  was :  '  I  hope  to  live  and 
die  a  penitent  Catholic,  and  an  impenitent  libtraL' 

Sucli  being  Lacordaire's  sentiments,  it  was  nowiM 
surprising  that,  in  the  Revolution  of  1848,  he  was 
selected  as  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 
for  the  department  of  Bouches  du  Rh6ne.  He 
entered  that  tumultuous  parliament  in  the  garb  of 
St  Dominic,  and  took  his  st-at  near  the  summit  of  | 
the  Mountain,  not  far  from  the  side  of  his  long-lost 
friend,  Lamennoia.  His  appearance  attracted  the 
greatest  curiosity,  but  he  was  out  of  his  proper 
sphere.  He  made  several  speeches,  but  they  iell 
flat  on  his  audience,  and  he  had  the  good  sense  to 
perceive  his  error,  and  retire  after  a  few  weeks' 
trial.  Louis  Napoleon's  etrup-tCfiat  was  felt  by  hitn 
and  his  friends  as  a  severe  discomfiture,  and  though 
his  liberty  as  a  preacher  was  not  directly  interfered 
with,  he  found  that  it  was  limited,  and  that  hence- 
forward he  must  measure  and  consider  every 
phrase.     It  was  not,  therefore,  without  a  sense  of 
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relief,  that  in  1864  be  wa«  appointed  to  the 
direction  of  the  free  college  of  Soreze,  and  preached 
his  lost  nermoD  in  Paris.  Once  only  waa  he 
recalled  from  his  provincial  solitude.  In  1860,  ha 
waa  elected  to  fill  the  chair  ia  the  French  Academy, 
left  vacant  by  M.  de  Toc<iueville.  He  was  intro- 
duced by  IL  Gulzot,  and  hu  installation  had  all  the 
significance  of  a  political  demonstration.  Montal- 
embert  prayed  him  to  remain  in  Paris  for  a  day  or 
two,  but  after  some  little  hesitation  he  answered : 
'Ko,  I  caimot ;  it  would  perhaps  prevent  some  of 
my  children,  who  are  preparing  for  the  coming 
festival,  from  going  to  confession.  No  one  can  say 
what  the  low  of  one  communion  may  be  in  the  li/e 
of  a  Christdaa.'  With  such  zeal  did  he  give  him- 
self to  hia  new  duties,  that  Sortze,  under  lus  care, 
took  rank  as  the  first  school  in  the  south  of  France. 

His  observance  of  monastic  rule  was  rigorous  in 
the  extreme,  and  liis  health  suffered  by  his  austeri* 
ties.  'The  great  men  of  antiquity  were  poor,'  he 
used  to  say.  '  Luxury  is  the  rock  on  which  every 
one  splits  t<Kby.  People  no  longer  know  how  to 
live  ou  little.  A  great  heart  in  a  little  house  is  of  all 
things  here  below  that  which  has  ever  touched  me 
most.'  Despite  the  simplicity  and  poverty  of  his 
habits,  there  was  in  him  a  passion  for  precision,  neat- 
ness, and  good  order,  which  altogether  redeemed 
them  from  meanness.  During  the  last  two  years  of 
his  life,  he  was  the  subject  of  a  cruel  disease,  against 
the  influence  of  which  he  battled  resolutely. 
Finally,  he  had  to  give  up,  saying :  '  This  is  the 
first  tune  that  my  body  has  witlistood  mv  wilL' 
Ue  died  on  the  22d  of  November  1S61  ;  his  last 
words  were  :  '  My  God  !  open  to  me — open  to  me  !' 

"To  Protestants  and  Catholics,  Locordaire  was  a 
paradox,  and  in  this  lay  one  reason  for  the  interest 
ne  excited.  The  faithful  child  of  Rome  and  the 
democrat  were  hard  to  reconcile,  yet  in  him  they 
seemed  to  be  nnited  in  all  sincerity.  In  theology, 
ha  waa  no  innovator ;  whatever  might  be  ms 
vehemence,  he  never  lapsed  from  orthodoxy.  Ho 
wu  a  sentimentalist,  not  a  philosopher  ;  a  patriot, 
not  a  statesman.  It  was  lus  fervour,  his  nuency, 
his  brilliancy,  not  depth  nor  originality  of  idea, 
which  drew  crowds  to  near  him.  He  was,  what  is 
a  very  rare  thing,  a  real  extempore  speaker.  Ho 
had  a  wonderful  power  of  improvisation.  He 
prepared  his  <liscourses  by  short  but  intense  labour, 
and  made  no  notes.  Reporters  took  down  what  ho 
said,  aud,  with  slight  re\'iBion,  ho  sent  their  copy  to 
the  press.  Reader's  usually  feel  them  tome  and 
abounding  in  platitudes,  but  no  orator  can  be  judged 
truly  in  print.  Like  an  actor,  he  must  be  seen  to 
be  appreciated.  One  day,  in  the  pulpit,  Locordaire 
said :  '  By  the  grace  of  Qod,  I  have  a  horror  for 
what  is  commonplace ; '  whereon,  observes  hia 
friend  and  admirer  Montalembert, '  He  was  never 
more  mistaken  in  his  life  ; '  but  it  demands  no 
ordinary  genius  to  bewitch  tiie  world  with  couimou- 
plaoa. 

aOBIN   HOOD. 

Much  controversy  has  prevailed  with  respect  to 
this  celebrated  outlaw,  and  the  difficulty,  or  rather 
impossibility,  of  now  obtaining  any  information 
regarding  Ida  liistoty  that  can  bo  relied  on  aa 
authentic,  will,  in  all  likelihood,  render  him  ever 
a  subject  for  debate  and  discussion  among  anti- 
quaries. The  utmost  att^unmcnt  that  can  reofion- 
obly  be  expected  in  such  a  matter,  is  the  being 
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enabled,  through  a  judicious  consideration  and 
sifting  of  collateral  evidence,  to  draw  some  cred- 
ible inference,  or  establish  some  well-grounded 
probability. 

The  coiomonly-received  belief  regarding  Robia 
Hood  is,  that  he  was  the  captain  of  a  band  of 
robbers  or  outlaws,  who  inhabited  the  forest  of 
Sherwood,  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  also  the  wood- 
lands of  Bamsdale,  in  the  adjoining  West  Rid^ 
of  Yorkshire.  They  supported  themselyes  by 
levying  toll  on  wealthy  travellers,  more  especially 
ecclesiastics,  and  also  by  hunting  the  deer  and 
wild  animtlis  of  the  forest.  Great  generosity  is 
ascribed  to  Robin,  who  is  represented  as  preying  only 
on  the  wealthy  aud  avaricious,  whilst  he  carefully 
e-schewed  all  attacks  on  poor  people  or  women,  and 
was  ever  ready  to  succour  depressed  innocence  and 
worth  by  his  purse  as  well  as  his  sword  and  bow. 
He  is  recorded  to  have  cherished  a  special  enmity 
towards  the  sheriff  of  Nottinghamshire,  whom,  on 
one  occasion,  under  the  guise  of  a  butcher, 
and  pretending  that  he  hod  some  homed  cattle 
to  dispose  of,  ho  entrapped  into  the  forest  of 
Sherwood,  and  only  released  on  the  payment  of  a 
swinging  ransom.  Bishops  and  rich  ecclesiastics 
were  the  objects  of  his  especial  dislike  and  cxoctioius 
but  he  was,  nevertheless,  a  rehgiously-disposed 
man,  and  never  failed  regularly  to  hear  mass  or 
perform  his  orisons.  He  even  retained  in  his  band 
a  domestic  chaplain,  who  has  descended  to  posterity 
by  the  appellation  of  Friar  Tuck,  and  been  inunor- 
tulised  ia  Ivanhoe.  The  lieutenant  of  this  renowned 
captain  was  a  tall  stalwart  feUow  called  John 
Little,  but  whose  name,  for  the  sake  of  the  Indi- 
crous  contrast  it  presented,  was  transposed  into 
Little  John.  Other  noted  members  of  the  band 
were  William  Scodlock,  Qeorge-o-Oreen,  and  Much 
the  miller's  son.  A  mistress  has  also  been  assigned 
to  Robin  Hood,  under  the  epithet  of*  Maid  Marian,' 
who  followed  him  to  the  greenwood,  and  shared 
his  dangers  and  toils. 

The  same  popular  accounts  represent  this  gay 
outlaw  as  living  in  the  period  extending  from  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  through  those  of  Richard  I.  and 
John,  to  that  of  Henry  III.  We  are  informed  that 
he  was  bom  at  Locksley,  in  the  county  of  Notting- 
ham, about  1160  ^D. ;  that  from  having  disaipat«l 
hia  inheritance  through  carelessness  and  exUava- 
gancc,  he  was  induced  to  adopt  the  life  of  an 
outlaw  in  the  forests ;  and  that  after  having,  with 
the  band  which  he  hod  collected  around  tiim,succea»- 
fully  conducted  hia  predatory  operations  for  a  long 
course  of  years,  and  set  all  law  and  magistrates  at 
defiance,  he  at  last,  in  liis  eighty-seventh  year,  felt 
the  infirmities  of  age  coming  upon  him,  and  wai 
induced  to  enter  the  convent  of  Kirklees,  in  Ycurk- 
Fhire,  to  procure  medical  assistance.  The  prioreat^ 
who  is  described  as  a  relation — by  some,  an  aunt— 
of  his  own,  was  led,  either  tlirougn  personal  enmity 
or  the  instigation  of  another,  to  cause  the  death  of 
Robin  Hood,  on  object  which  she  accomplished  by 
opening  a  vein  or  artery,  and  allowing  him  to  bleed 
to  death.  The  date  assigned  to  this  event  ii 
November  1247.  It  is  stated  that  when  Robin 
perceived  the  treachery  which  had  been  prsi:tised 
on  him,  he  summoned  all  his  remaining  strength, 
and  blew  a  loud  blast  on  hia  bugle-hom.  The 
well-known  call  reached  the  cars  of  hia  trusty 
lieutenant.  Little  John,  who  forthwith  hastened 
from   the  adjoining   forest,    and  arriving  at  the 
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Sriory,  forced  his  way  into  the  chamber  where  his 
ying  chieftain  lay.     Tho  latter,  according  to  the 
story  in  the  ballad,  makes  the  following  teqnest : 

'  Giro  me  my  bent  bow  in  my  hand. 

And  an  arrow  1 11  let  free, 
And  where  that  arrow  ia  taken  up, 
There  let  my  grave  digged  be.' 

The  bow  hein^  then  pat  into  his  luLnds  by  LitOc 
John,  Robin  discharged  it  through  the  open  case- 
ment, and  the  arrow  alighted  on  a  spot  where, 
according  to  popular  tradition,  he  waa  shortly 
ofterwaras  bunea.  A  stone,  carved  with  a  florid 
eroM  and  an  obliterated  inscription,  morka  the 
place  of  sepnl- 
tare,  and  the 
whole  has  been 
in  recent  times 
•urrounded  by 
an  enclosure,  as 
shewn  in  the 
occompanying 
engraving.  This 
probably  genu- 
ine memonal  of 
Bobin  Hood,  is 
situated  on  the 
extreme  edge  of 
Kirklees  Pork, 
not  far  from 
Hnddersficld. 
The  site  which  it 
occupies  is  bold 
and  picturesque, 
commanding  an 
extensive  view 
of  what  waa 
formerly  forest- 
land,  and  which 
still  displays 
clumps  of  gnarl- 
ed oaks,  scat- 
tered up  and 
down,  mingled 
with  fiirze  and 
scrub. 

Finally,  we 
are  informed  by 
several  old  bal- 
lads, and  also  by  some  writcra  of  a  later  ag<e,  that 
this  prince  of  robbers  waa  no  other  than  tne  Earl 
of  Huntingdon,  who,  from  misfortunes  or  his  own 
mismanagement)  had  been  compelled  to  adopt  a 
predatory  Ufe. 

The  above  statements,  with  m.iny  additions  and 
variations  by  way  of  embellishment,  arc  all  set 
forth  in  the  nnnicrouR  ballads  which  profess  to 
record  the  ejcploils  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  *  merry 
men.'  A  collection  of  these,  under  the  title  of 
A  LylfU  OetU  [history]  of  Robyn  Hood,  from  a 
manuscript  apparently  of  the  fatter  end  of  tho 
fourteentn  centniy,  wm  printed  by  Winkyn  de 
Wordc^  one  of  the  earliest  English  printers,  about 
1495.  It  forms  the  most  satisfactory  and  reliable 
evidence  that  we  possess  of  the  life  and  deeds  of 
the  sylvan  hero,  and  comprises  one  or  two  circum- 
stancea  which,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  go  far  to 
nnbstantiate  tho  fact  of  the  actual  existence  of 
Robin  Hood. 

The  LyttU  OmU  ii  divided  into  eight  parts  or 
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fylUt,  OS  they  are  colled ;  the  seventh  of  which,  and 
part  of  the  eighth,  narrate  an  adventure  of  Robin 
with  '  King  Edward,'  who,  at  the  end  of  the  sijtth 
fytte,  is  styled  '  Etlworde  our  comly  kynge.'  The 
only  monarch  of  that  name  whom  we  con  con.sist- 
ently  believe  to  be  here  referred  to,  is  the  lifjht- 
heorted  and  unfortunate  Edward  U.,  who  is  des- 
cribed as  having  immediately  before  mode  a 
progress  through  Lancashire.  His  father,  Edward  I., 
never  was  in  Lancashire  after  he  became  king ;  and 
Edward  III.,  if  he  was  ever  in  that  county  at  all, 
was  certainly  never  there  during  the  earlier  yean 
of  his  reign,  whilst,  as  regards  the  subsequent  years 
of  his  government,  wo  have  indisputable  evidence 

that  Robin  Hood 
had  by  that 
time  become  a 
historical  per- 
sonage, or  at  all 
events  an  exist- 
ence of  tho  post. 
But  with  respect 
to  Edward  II, 
contemporary 
proof  is  fur- 
nished that  in 
the  autumn  of 
the  year  1323, 
and  not  long 
.Liter  the  defeat 
.uid  death  of  his 
u-reat  enemy  and 
kinsman,  tho 
Earl  of  Lancas- 
ter, he  made  a 
progress  through 
the  counties  of 
Lancashire, 
Yorkshire,  and 
Nottingham. 
Here  a  coinci- 
dence occurs  be- 
tween a  histori- 
cal fact  and  tho 
incidents  related 
in  the  ballad. 

According  to 
these  last.  King 
Edward  having 
arrived  at  Nottingham,  resolves  forthwith  on  the 
extermination  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  band,  to 
whose  depredations  ho  imputes  the  great  diminu- 
tion that  nad  lately  token  place  in  the  numbers 
of  the  deer  in  the  royal  forests.  A  forester  under- 
takes to  guide  him  to  the  haunts  of  the  outlaw, 
and  Edward  and  his  train,  disguised  like  mouka^ 
certainly  rather  an  unkingly  masquerade  ;  but 
Edward  II.  bod  little  kingliness  about  him — set  out 
for  the  place,  and  on  tlie  wav  thither  are  suddenly 
encountered  by  Robin  and  liia  men,  to  whom  the 
pseudo-abbot  represents  that  he  has  only  with  him 
£40.  The  half  of  this  he  ia  obliged  to  give  up,  but 
is  courteously  permitted  to  retain  the  remaining 
moiety.  After  transacting  this  little  matter  oi 
business,  Robin  invites  the  abbot  ami  his  party  to 
dine  with  him— an  invitation  doubtless  not  to  be 
resisted  in  the  circumstances.  After  dinner,  a 
shooting-match  commences,  and  in  course  of  this 
the  real  rank  of  the  pretended  abbot  is  discovered, 
and  Robin,  falling  down  on  his  knees,   craves 
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-forgiveness  for  himself  and  retainers.  The  king 
grants  it,  but  on  condition  thnt  the  outlaw  chief 
shall  quit  his  present  mode  of  life,  and  accompany 
his  sovereign  to  court,  where  he  is  promistd  a 
place  in  the  royal  household.  To  this  he  readily 
consents,  and  accompanies  the  kin<^  first  to  Notting- 
ham, and  afterwards  to  London,  where,  for  nearly  a 
year,  he  '  dwelled  in  the  kyngc's  courte.' 

Now  it  is  at  least  a  singular  coincidence,  thnt  in 
the  records  of  the  household  expenses  of  Edwanl 
11.,  preserved  in  Exchequer,  the  name  of  '  Robyn 
Hode '  occurs  several  times  as  a  '  vadlet '  or  ]>orte  r 
of  the  chamber  in  the  period  from  the  25th  of 
April  to  the  22d  of  Novemoer  1324,  but  no  mention 
ot  him  occurs  either  previous  to  the  former  or 
subsequent  to  the  latter  of  these  dates.  Tliis  was 
tlie  verv  time  during  which,  according  to  the 
ballad,  tlobin  Hood  lived  at  court.  The  following 
is  the  entry  on  the  22d  of  November  above  referred 
to,  which,  on  the  a-ssiunption  of  the  ballad-hero 
and  the  person  there  named  being  the  same  indivi- 
dual, may  be  regarded  as  the  latest  historical 
record  which  we  have  of  that  personage.  *  Robyn 
Hod  jodys  nn  des  porteurs  poor  cas  qil  ne  poait 

fduis  travailler,  de  donn  par  comandement — v  b. 
To  Robin  Hood,  by  command,  owing  to  his  being 
u&ablo  any  longer  to  work,  the  sum  of  5«.]  It  is 
unnecessary  to  remind  the  reader,  that  such  a  suoa 
representea  in  those  days  a  much  greater  value 
them  at  the  present  time. 

In  the  ballail  under  notice,  we  are  informed  that 
Robert,  after  lin\Tng  remained  in  the  king's  service 
for  about  a  twelvemonth,  became  wearied  of  the 
court,  and  longed  for  the  free  and  joyous  life  of 
Sherwood  Forest,  The  king  consents  to  let  him 
go,  but  only  for  a  short  period — a  condition  which 
Robin  thoroughly  disregards  after  regaining  his 
liberty.  Rapturously  welcomed  by  his  old  asso- 
ciates, and  reinstated  as  their  leader,  he  continues 
for  twenty-two  years  to  lead  the  life  of  a  robber- 
chief,  and  dies  at  last  through  treachery  in  Kirklecs 
Priory,  as  alreadj*  mentioned. 

For  the  coincidences  above  related,  between 
historical  facts  and  the  poetical  narrative  detailed 
by  the  compiler  of  the  Lylcll  Gctit,  we  are  indebted 
to  the  researches  of  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter, 
who,  in  an  ingenious  tract,  entitled  Tht  Ballad-Hero, 
Solnn  Hood,  has  endeavoured,  and  we  think  not 
unsuccessfully,  to  vindicate  the  real  existence  of 
this  renownc'il  outlaw  against  the  arguments  of 
those  who  would  represent  him  as  a  mere  poetic&l 
abstraction  or  myth.  To  the  latter  view  of  his 
character,  we  shall  now  advert. 

There  is  no  tendency  wliich  has  been  more 
characteristic  of  the  present  century,  than  that  of 
investigating  the  foundations  by  which  liistorical 
records  are  supported,  sifting  the  evidence  adducwl, 
and  endeavouring  by  an  aimlysis  of  the  materials 
in  the  crucible  of  research,  to  eliminate  whatever 
has  been  intermingled  of  fable  or  romance.  Ruth- 
less and  unsparing  has  been  the  process,  sweeping 
and  stupendous,  in  many  instances,  the  demolition 
thereby  occ^isioned,  but  the  results  have  in  the 
main  been  beneficial,  and  the  cause  of  truth,  as 
well  08  the  progress  of  hum^n  knowledge,  been 
signally  benefited.  In  some  instances,  however,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  this  sceptical  and  over- 
turning tendency  has  been  carried  to  an  extreme. 
With  a  rashness,  equivalent  to  the  unhesitating 
iiuth  which  made  our  fathers  accept  oa  undoubted 
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fact  whatever  they  found  recorded  in  ancient 
annals,  our  critical  archieologists  of  the  present 
day  seem  not  unfrequently  to  ignore,  superciliously, 
all  popular  traditions  or  belief,  and  transfer,  indis- 
criminately, to  the  region  of  myth  or  fable,  the 
individuals  whose  actions  form  the  subject  of  these 
popular  histories.  Such  a  fate  has,  with  other 
heroes  of  folk-lore,  been  slured  by  the  chieftain  of 
Sherwood  Forest.  It  has  been  maintained  by 
many  distinguished  antiquaries,  including  Mr  T. 
Wright,  in  our  own  country,  and  Grimm  in 
Germany,  that  Robin  Hood  is  a  mere  fanciful 
abstmction,  a  poetical  mytli,  or  '  one  amongst  the 
personages  of  the  early  mythology  of  the  Teutonic 
people.'  It  has  been  gravely  conjectured  that  his 
name,  '  Robin  Hood,'  is  a  corruption  for '  Robin  of 
the  Wood,'  and  that  he  is  to  be  only  regarded  as  a 
mythical  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  unrestruned 
freedom  and  sylvan  sport.  The  principal  grounds 
on  wluch  this  argument  is  maintained,  are  the 
absence  of  any  direct  historical  evidence  regarding 
him  ;  the  numbers  of  places  in  widely-separated 
parts  of  the  country,  which  are  associated  with 
him  and  bear  his  name ;  and  a  supposed  resem- 
blance between  many  of  the  circumstances  related 
of  him,  and  those  recorded  of  various  legcndaiy 
personages  throughout  Europe. 

Where  parties  have  been  led  to  form  such 
views  as  tuose  above  indicated,  it  requires  irre- 
fragable evidence  to  convert  them  to  an  oppo- 
site way  of  thinking.  And,  doubtless,  as  far 
as  regards  Robin  Hood,  it  is  almost  hopeless  to 
cjrpect  that  any  more  light  than  what  we  have 
hitherto  obtained,  will  bo  procured  to  elucidate  his 
historj-.  But  the  whole  weight  of  Inferential 
evidence  seems  to  be  on  the  side  of  those  who 
would  retain  the  notion  of  his  having  been  a  real 
personage.  There  is  nothing,  as  Mr  Hunter 
remarks,  Bupomatural  in  the  attributes  or  incidents 
rccorxlcd  of  him.  These  are  nothing  more  than 
what  can  be  supposed  to  have  belonged,  or 
happened  to  an  bnglish  yeoman,  skilled  in  all 
manly  sports,  more  especially  in  the  use  of  the 
bow,  and  naturally  endowed  with  a  generoiu  and 
genial  disposition.  Much  embelliahment  and 
romantic  fiL-tion  has,  doubtless,  been  superadded 
to  liis  history  ;  but  that  the  leading  features  of  it, 
as  popularly  detailed,  rest  at  all  events  on  a  basis 
of  fact,  is,  in  our  opinion,  satisfactorily  established. 

It  wiU  be  observed  that  Mr  Hunter,  in  fixing 
the  reim  of  Edward  IL  as  the  period  in  which 
Robin  Hood  flourished,  departs  from  the  commonly- 
received  notion,  which  represents  him  as  living  in 
the  time  of  Richard  I.  and  John.  In  this  view  he 
is  supported  by  all  the  eWdence  that  can  be 
gathered  from  actual  documents,  and  also  by  the 
statements  in  the  poem  of  the  Lyiell  Getle;  whiUt 
the  other  notion  has  no  ground  to  rest  on  beyond 
the  vague  and  uncertain  authority  of  tradition,  or 
of  chroniclers  who  wrote  long  after  the  events 
which  they  profess  to  record.  And  it  may  here 
also  be  mentioned,  that  in  the  period  immediately 
following  Robin  Hood's  suuposed  withdrawal  from 
court,  ^IT  Hunter  discovered,  in  the  court-rolls  of  the 
Manor  of  Wakefield,  the  name  of  a  certain  'Robertas 
Hood,'  resident  in  that  town,  and  a  suitor  in  the 
manorial  court.  The  adjoining  district  of  Bam»- 
dale,  in  the  West  Riding,  was  no  less  a  haunt  of 
Robin  Hood  and  his  followers,  than  Sherwood 
Forest,  in  Nottinghamshire.    And  another  Bingulor 
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cireuia«tance  is,  that  the  wife  of  this  Robertus  Hood 
in  nicutiuucd  uodpT  Uie  name  of  Matilda,  the  title 
piven  hy  some  old  ballads  to  Robin  Hootrs  wife, 
who,  however,  exchanges  it  for  Marian  when  she 
follows  him  to  the  forest. 

The  statement  tlrnt  Robin  Hood  was  the  E;irl  of 
Huntingdon,  seems  to  rest  mainly  im  an  ojiitaph 
manufactured  in  after-times,  and  on  one  or  two 
obscure  expressionii  found  in  ancient  wrileni. 
Upon  a  flimsy  foundation  of  this  kind,  Dr  Stukeley 
has  built  a  regular  genealogy  of  Robin  Hood, 
representing  his  real  name  as  Robert  Fitzooth, 
Earl  of  Huntingdon.  No  reliance  whatever  can 
be  jilaced  on  this  view  of  the  question,  and  it  is 
certainly  wholly  opposed  to  the  few  items  of 
liLstorical  evidcncii  which  have  already  been 
adduced. 

The  earUest  demonstrable  allusion  to  Robin 
Hoo<l  in  English  literature,  occurs  in  Longland's 
Vision  of  Pierce  Flmighman,  a  poem  belonging  to 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  A  character, 
allegorising  Sloth,  is  represented  as  saying : 

'I  kan  not  perfitly  my  paternoster  as  the  prest  it 

uycth. 
But  I  knn  rymcs  o{  Bobyn  Hode  and  Randolf,  Enrt 

of  Chester.' 

By  thus  coupling  liis  name  with  that  of  the  Eirl 
01  Che*ter,  a  real  personage,  this  ])assage  alfurds  a 
presumption  that  Robin  Hood  was  likewise  no 
creation  of  the  imagination.  That  the  fai't  of  his 
being  mentioned  at  this  date,  discre<lits  the 
argument  of  his  having  lived  only  a  few  years 
previously,  cannot  warrantably  be  maintained, 
seeing  it  wa.i  a  jicrfectly  common  practice  in  the 
days  of  minstrelsy  to  celebrate  the  dee<ls  of 
personages,  actually  living  at  the  tune,  as  well  as 
of  those  who  belonged  to  a  former  age. 

Assimiing  Robin  Hood  and  his  band  to  hare  had 
a  real  existence,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  interesting 
speculation,  to  conjecture  whether  any  peculiar 
circumstance  in  the  historj'  of  the  time  can 
have  given  rise  to  this  singular  society  in  the 
forests  of  Nottinghamshire  and  the  West  Riding. 
M.  Thierry,  in  his  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest, 
baa  represented  Robin  Hood  as  the  chief  of  a  small 
body  of  Saxons,  who,  in  these  remote  fastnesses, 
defied  snccessfully  the  authority  of  the  Norman 
sovereigns.  Another  writer  has  imagined  them  to 
be  a  remnant  of  the  followers  of  the  celebrated 
Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  was 
Bloin  at  the  battle  of  Evesham.  But  Mr  Huntct's 
conjecture  is  at  least  as  plausible  as  any — that  they 
were  persons  who  had  taken  part  in  the  rebellion 
against  Eilwanl  II,  of  his  couxin,  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  which  had  been  suppressed  by  the 
battle  of  Boroughbridge,  in  March  1322.  A 
summary  vengeance  wa-t  taken  on  the  earl,  who, 
wilh  II  numlxir  of  his  most  distinguished  followers, 
was  beheaded  at  his  own  castle  of  Pontefract. 
^(any  other  chiefs  were  executed  in  different 
places.  It  is  reasonable,  however,  to  conjecture 
that  numerous  individuals  who  had  taken  jiart  in 
the  insurrection,  would  contrive  to  evade  pursuit 
by  retreating  to  remote  fastnesses.  In  this  way,  a 
bond  like  Robin  Hood's  might  be  farmed  under 
the  leadership  of  a  Itold  and  energetic  captain. 
The  iiumenso  popularity  which  the  Earl  of 
Lancantcr  enjoyed  in  the  West  Riding,  will  tend 
•till  further  to  explain  the  favour  aiul  good-will 
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with  which  Robin  Hood  and  his  followers  seem  to 
have  been  generally  regarded  by  tlie  peasantry. 
And  a  coincidence  is  thus  established  between  tha 
date  of  tlio  battle  and  the  progress  of  Edwanl  IL, 
already  mentioned,  in  the  autumn  of  the  following 
year,  through  the  northern  counties  of  EngIan(L 

Tlie  circumstance  of  so  many  places  throughout 
the  country  bearing  the  name  of  Robin  Hood — such 
a«  Robin  Hood's  Hill,  Robin  Hood's  Chair,  Robin 
Hood's  Bay,  &e. — is  derived,  with  great  proljability, 
from  the  practice  which  prevailed  both  in  England 
and  Scotland,  of  celebrating  on  May-day  certain 
sports  imder  the  designation  of  Hobin  Hood  Games, 
1  hese  consisted  of  a  personation  of  the  various 
characters,  whicli,  according  to  the  popular  ballads, 
mode  up  the  court  or  retinue  of  the  king  of 
Sherwood  Forest  The  reader  Avill  find  a  notice 
of  them  at  p.  580  of  the  first  volume  of  this  work. 
From  certain  places  being  selected  for  the  observ- 
ance of  these  festivities,  and  also,  it  may  be,  from 
some  renowned  performer  in  the  games  having 
been  connected  with  a  particidar  locoiity,  the  name 
of  Robin  Hood  has  frequently,  in  all  likelihood, 
been  associated  with  places  which  he  never  once 
visited.  Doubtless,  however,  one  or  two  of  these 
spots  arc  of  a  more  genuine  character ;  such  as  the 
grave  at  Kirklees  Priory,  and,  as  Mr  Hunter  if 
inclined  to  believe,  the  well,  known  as  '  Robin 
Hood's  Well,'  a  little  to  the  north  of  Doncaster,  on 
the  Great  North  Road,  leading  from  that  town  to 
Ferrybridge. 
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8t  Clement,  pope  and  martyr,  100.  St  Amphiloehini, 
bishop  of  Iconium,  confessor,  100,  St  Daniel,  bishop 
and  coofcssor,  545.     St  Tron,  confeasor,  093. 

Bom, — John  Wallis  mathematician,  1616,  A$h/ord, 
Kent;  Dr  Tbomns  Dircb,  historical  and  biogia|>hical 
writer,  1705,  London. 

Died. — Loais,  Duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  Charles  Vl, 
MsassinateJ  at  Paris,  1407  ;  Thomiu  Tallis,  composer  of 
church -masic,  ISSS,  Greenicich ;  Richard  Knklnyt, 
chronicler  of  voyages  and  traTols,  1616 ;  Willi.im  Bentinck, 
fint  Earl  of  Portland,  favourite  minister  of  WilH.-im  III., 
1709  ;  Antoine  Franfoia  Prevot,  novelLst,  1763,  Forest  of 
Chantitly  ;  Thomas  Henderson,  professor  of  aatronomy, 
&c,  1844  ;  Sir  John  Barrow,  author  of  biograpbiet  and 
books  of  trmvel,  1848,  ^omfon, 

AKDIN   OP   FATERSHAM. 

One  of  the  most  terrible  tragedies  in  private  life 
— afterwards  dramatised  as  a  tragedy  for  the  stage 
by  George  Lillo — was  that  known  in  connection  with 
the  name  of  Arden  of  Favershani.  In  ir>39,  Heniy 
VIIL  hoving  ordered  the  principal  part  of  the 
monastic  buildings  at  Faventham,  in  Kent,  to  be 
palled  do>vn,  granted  the  site  of  the  abbey,  with 
some  adjoining  lands,  to  Sir  Thomas  Chcynev,  who 
alienated  them  five  years  afterwards  to  Mr  I'honuM 
Arden,  or  Anlem,  a  gentleman  of  Favershani.  It 
waa  this  Arden  whose  atrocious  murder,  while 
mayor  of  the  town  in  1550,  became  lastingly 
impressed  on  the  history  of  Kent.  From 
Holinshed'a  Chronicle  are  acrived  all  the  later 
narrativea  of  the  event  which  we  now  proceed  to 
relate.    Arden's  wife,  '  Mistress  Alice,  young,  tall, 
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Rnd  wcll-£iiToured  of  shape  and  countenance,' 
formed  a  criminal  connection  with  a  paramoar, 
named  Mosbye,  'a  bhick,  rwart  man.'  Mosbye 
hod  been  servant  to  Sir  Edwoid  North,  Alice's 
father-in-law ;  and  then  settled  as  a  tailor  in 
London.  The  infatuated  wife,  lost  to  all  sense  of 
duty  and  morality,  conspired  with  Mosbye  to  put 
an  end  to  her  husband's  existence,  in  order  tlmt 
she  might  many  the  profligate  '  black,  swart  man.' 
They  employed  as  their  confederates  one  John 
Green,  a  Faversham  tailor  ;  George  Bradshaw,  a 
goldsmith  of  the  same  town  ;  and  '  one  Black  Will, 
of  Calyce  (Calais),  a  murderer,  which  murderer  was 
privily  sent  for  to  Calyco  by  the  earnest  sute, 
appoj-ntment,  and  confederacye  of  Alice  Arden 
and  Thomas  Mosbye.'  The  conspirators  watched 
Staster  Arden  'walking  in  Poule's'  (St  Paul's 
Cathedral,  the  nave  of  which  was  a  public  pro- 
menade in  those  days),  but  could  not  find  an 
opportunity  to  murder  mm  ;  they  then  lay  in  wait 
for  him  on  Rainham  Down,  and  a  second  time  in 
the  Broomy  Close  (two  places  near  Faversham), 
but  on  all  these  occasions  faUed  in  obtaining  an 
opportunity.  The  wicked  wife  then  laid  a  plot  for 
murdering  her  husband  in  his  own  house.  She 
procured  the  services  of  Mosbye's  sister.  Cicely 
Pounder,  and  of  two  of  Arden's  domestic  servants, 
Michael  Saunderson  and  Elizabetli  Staflbnl.  On  a 
particular  day  selected — Sunday,  too — Black  Will 
wns  hidden  in  a  closet  at  the  end  of  Arden's 
parlour.  After  supper,  Arden  sat  down  to  play 
Some  kind  of  game  with  Mosbye  ;  Qreen  stood  at 
Aixicu'.f  back,  holding  a  candle  in  his  hand,  'to 
slmilduwe  Black  Will  when  he  should  come  out ;' 
arid  tht:  other  conspirators  hod  their  cue.  At  a 
given  Bigtiul  in  the  game,  '  Black  Will  came  with 
a  uapkyu  in  his  banil,  and  sodcnlyo  came  behind 
Arden's  back,  throw  the  said  napkjTi  over  his  hedd 
and  face,  and  strangled  him  ;  and  forthwith 
Mosbye  stept  to  liim,  and  strake  him  with  a 
taylor's  great  pressing-iron  upon  the  scull  to  the 
braine,  and  iuunetliately  drew  out  his  dagger, 
which  WHS  great  and  broa>I,  and'  therewith  cut  the 
said  Arden's  throat,'  It  is  added  that  'Mistress 
Alice  herself,  with  a  knife,  gave  liim  seven  or  eight 
pricks  into  the  breast'  When  Black  Will  had 
helped  to  drag  the  dead  body  Lato  the  closet,  lie 
went  to  Cicely  Pounder's  house,  received  eight 
pounds  for  liis  nefarious  services,  and  left  Favers- 
ham. Cicely  then  went  to  Arden's  habitation,  and 
assisted  in  bearing  the  corpse  out  into  a  meadow, 
calle<l  the  Almery  Croft,  behind  the  house ; 
'  where  they  laid  uim  on  his  back  in  his  night- 
gown, with  his  slippers  on.'  We  are  told  by  the 
chronicler,  thot  the  doubly-wicked  Alice  and  her 
companions  '  danced,  and  played  on  the  virginals, 
and  were  inerrie.'  It  would  appear  to  have  been 
their  intention  to  make  the  towns-people  aware  of 
an  entertjuninent,  with  dancing  and  music,  ha\'ing 
been  given  by  Arden  to  his  friends  on  that  evening ; 
and  to  induce  them  to  believe,  from  the  dead  body 
being  arrayed  in  night-clothes,  that  the  unfortunate 
man  had  been  murdered  by  some  one  during  the 
night  On  the  following  morning,  Alice  seems  to 
have  alarmed  the  town  with  an  announcement  of 
her  husband's  obaence  from  the  house,  and  her 
fears  for  his  safety.  A  se.irch  Avas  made  by  the 
towns-people,  and  the  dc;»d  body  woii  found  in  tlie 
Croft.  But  here  occuired  one  of  those  trifling 
incidents  which  generally  tend  to  the  discovery  of 
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a  murder.  Some  of  the  people  *  saw  a  long  roshe 
or  two  from  the  parlour-floor  [there  were  no 
carpets  in  those  days!  stuck  between  one  of  his 
slippers  and  his  foot  Suspicions  being  aroused, 
the  house  was  searched,  and  it  was  soon  toond  that 
Arden  had  been  murdered  in  his  own  parlour. 
Very  likely  Alice's  conduct  as  a  wife  had  already 
attracted  public  attention  ;  for  she  was  at  once 
accused  of  the  murder.  Her  courage  gave  way, 
and  she  cried  out :  '  Oh  the  bloud  of  God  help  1 
for  this  bloud  have  I  shed  ! '  One  by  one,  as 
evidence  came  home  to  them,  the  guilty  con- 
federates suffered  the  punishment  due  to  their 
crimes,  ilistress  Alice  was  burned  at  Canterbury ; 
Mosbye  was  taken  in  bed,  and  was  afterwards  hung 
at  Sruithfield  ;  Green  was  hung  at  Faveisham  ; 
Black  Will  escaped  for  many  years,  but  was  at 
length  taken,  '  and  brent  on  a  scoffolde  at 
Flushing ;'  Bradshaw  was  hanged  in  chains  at 
Canterbury ;  Cicely  Pounder  was  hanged  nt 
Smithfield  ;  Saunderson  was  drawn  and  hanged  at 
Faversham  ;  and  Elizabeth  Stafford  was  burned  at 
the  same  place.  It  was,  in  truth,  a  time  when 
hanging  and  burning,  dra\ving  and  quartering, 
were  fearfully  rife  as  punishments  for  criminals. 
It  was  long  said  that  no  gross  would  grow  on  the 
spot  where  Arden's  dead  oody  wiis  found  ;  some, 
in  acconlance  with  the  superstitions  of  the  times, 
attributed  this  to  the  murder ;  while  others 
declared  that  'the  field  he  hadde  cruelly  takea 
from  a  widow  woman,  who  had  curst  him  most 
bitterly,  even  to  his  face,  wishing  that  all  the 
world  might  wonder  on  him.' 

A  tragedy,  entitled  Arden  of  Favtrtham,  wu 
printed  in  1592,  and  was  at  first  attribnted  to 
Shakspeare.  In  after-times,  the  subject  was 
made  the  groundwork  of  a  play  by  Lillo,  author  of 
Gtorge  BamweU  and  Fatal  Cunotity.  It  is  believed 
that  an  old  house,  still  standing  at  Faversham, 
near  the  Abbey  Gateway,  is  that  in  which  the 
terrible  crime  was  committed ;  and  a  low-arche<l 
door,  near  the  corner  of  the  Abbey  wall,  is  pointed 
out  as  that  through  which  the  murdered  Arden 
was  carried  out  to  Uie  Croft 


PLCGGINO    LOBSTEBS     CLAWS. 

There  is  a  curious  pmctice  followed  by  dealers 
in  lobsters,  arising  out  of  the  action  of  the  wonder- 
ful claws  %vith  which  these  cnistacea  are  provided. 
We  do  not  refer  here  to  the  retaU-fishmongers  of 
London  and  other  towns,  but  to  the  boilers  amd 
wholesale-dealers.  Concerning  the  mode  of  obtain* 
ing  the  supplies  of  this  favourite  delicacy,  a 
writer  in  the  QiuzrUrly  Eevieic  (No.  189)  says : 
'  Where  do  all  the  lobsters  come  from  1  The  lovers 
of  this  most  delicious  of  all  the  crustaceous  tribe 
will  probably  be  astonished  to  learn  that  they  are 
mainly  brought  from  Norway.  France  and  the 
Channel  Islands,  the  Orkneys  and  the  Shetland*, 
do,  it  Ls  true,  contribute  a  few  to  the  metropolitan 
market ;  but  fully  two-thirds  are  relentlessly,  and 
with  much  pinching  and  twisting,  draped  out  of 
the  thousand  rock-bound  inlets  which  indent  the 
Norway  coast  They  are  conveyed  olive  in  a  screw 
steamer,  and  by  smacks,  in  baskets,  somctimea  to 
the  extent  of  twenty  thousand  in  a  niglit,  to  Great 
Grimsby,  ond  are  then  forAvarded  to  town  by  the 
Great  Northern  Railway :  another  ten  thousand 
arriving  perhaps  from  point*  on  oar  own  and  tha 
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Freuck  coasts.  The  fighting,  twisting,  blue-black 
luasMa  are  taken,  a*  soon  as  purckasc-u,  to  what  are 
termed  the  "  boiling-houses,"  of  which  there  arc 
Ibur,  situated  in  Dark  and  Love  Lanes,  near  Bill- 
inc^le.' 

In  1830,  particulars  were  made  public  respecting 
the  manner  in  which  thesu  '  liKhling,  twisting,  blue- 
black  masses '  are,  or  were  nt  tL-it  time,  occasionally 
trcAted.  Mr  Saunders,  the  leading  sidesman  in  the 
lobster-tnule,  and  Mr  Gompertz,  secretary  to  the 
Society  lor  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals, 
Waited  on  the  lord  mayor  on  23d  November,  to 
solicit  the  interference  of  his  lordship  with  a 
practice  by  which  needless  pain  was  iuiiicted  on 
the  anuuidg.  '  It  hoii  been  the  practice,  when 
lolistciu  are  caught,  to  tie  up  the  cluws  with  cords, 
in  order  to  prevent  them  from  doing  each  other 
injury  ;  as  it  is  known  that  shell-fish  of  this  kind 
will,  if  some  precaution  be  not  taken,  tear  each 
other  to  pieces.  The  fish  are  fretted  by  being  thus 
ureveuted  from  grasping  whatever  they  approach  ; 
tut  they  snstain  no  damage  in  quality  as  food.  To 
s.ave  trouble,  however,  the  persons  who  deal  in 
KhcU-fish  substitute  another  mode  of  preventing  the 
lobsters  from  lighting,  and  stick  a  plug  in  the  spot 
where  the  claw  is  divided.  This  practice  is  the 
cause  of  great  ac;ony  to  the  poor  animal ;  for  the 
moment  the  shell  is  removed,  the  substance  appears 
to  have  lost  its  firmness,  and  the  place  where  the 
plug  has  been  stuck  is  completely  mortified.  Lob- 
sters are  very  often  to  Iw  found  in  fishmongers' 
shops  with  the  boilies  injured  matcriaUy ;  and  the 
claws,  which  arc  considered  the  most  delicate  parts 
of  the  fish,  absolutelv  rotten.  It  was  ascertained 
beyond  doubt,  that  tlie  mortifieil  condition  of  the 
fish  was  attributable  to  the  cruel  method  of  plug- 
ging.' The  lord  mayor  might  not,  perhaps,  nave 
been  able  to  check  the  practice  merely  because  it 
was  unnecessarily  cruel ;  but  as  it  was  proved  to 
injure  the  lobster  as  an  nrtiolo  of  foo(^  he  had 
mnmslerial  power  to  interfere  mi  this  ground. 

Crabs  seem  to  bo  more  sencitive  than  lobsters. 
When  the  lobsters  are  tJikca  to  the  boiling-houses 
(the  QuaTltrly  Rtvittc  inlbrnis  us),  tht-y  are  plunged 
into  a  boiling  caldron,  baskut  and  all,  for  twenty 
minutes.  Crabs  arc  boiled  in  the  same  way ;  but 
their  nervous  systems  are  so  acute,  that  they  would 
dash  oU'  their  claws,  in  convulsive  agon^,  if  plunged 
in  hot  water.  To  prevent  this  mutdation,  they 
are  first  killed  by  the  dextrous  insertion  of  a  needle 
through  the  head. 
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St  CbTTSOitoiias,  maiiyr,  beKinninj;  of  4th  oentary.  8t 
Oiaaiia  or  K«iuui,  biibop  o(  Duleck,  ia  Irelaod,  48{l. 
Baiota  Flon  and  Mary,  vin^ns  and  martjrs,  651.  St 
John  of  th«  Oron,  ooaleoor,  15&1. 

Bom. — L«nreiioeSlsnie,sentiinoDtAl  writer  and  nnTelist, 
1713,  C'toimrf/ John  Bacon,  6co]ptor,  1740,  A 
Gruco  Darling,  Nortbiimbriao  heroine,  1815,  / 

Pied. — John  Knox,  Scottish  R<rfonner,  In.,  y.'i  ;i- 
buryK ;  William  Boscroft,  archbisho(i  of  Cantorbury, 
leader  of  the  wren  prnUtea  in  their  o.lclirateJ  petition  to 
James  II.,  1693,  Pronnrt/irU,  Suffolk ;  Dr  Robert  Ucnry. 
blstorioii,  1790,  Edinburgh;  Willlaiu  Lamb,  V'iaoonnt 
Melbonmo,  >tat«8man,  184R,  Mtllmurnr  Iloate,  Derby- 
ihire ;  Ker.  l)r  Gcotje  Croly,  poet,  and  romance  writer, 
18<10,  Loitdon. 


TUB  CIRCE  07  CARUSLB    HOUSE,  SOHO   SQUARE. 

In  the  bankrupt  list  of  The  London  GazttU  for 
November  1772,  the  attention  of  the  public  was 
called,  somewhat  significantly,  to  '  Teresa  Comclys, 
Carlisle  House,  St  Ann,  Soho,  dealer.'  It  will  not 
be  uninteresting  to  the  reader  to  have  some  account 
of  the  nature  of  Teresa  Comelys's  dealings. 

This  lady,  by  birth  a  German,  and  during  m.iny 
years  a  public  singer  in  Italy  and  Germany,  settled 
m  London  somewhere  about  the  year  1756  or  1757 : 
and  for  twenty  years  after  that  time  she  entertained 
the  public,  'the  votaries  of  fashion  of  both  sexes,' 
with  a  series  of  entertainments,  masked  balls,  and 
the  Uke,  at  once  '  fascinating  and  elegant.'  These 
uutcrtainments  were  held  in  the  suitable  mansion 
of  Carlisle  House,  Soho  Square,  and  figure  largely 
in  contemporary  papoi«. 

The  first  printed  document  referring  to  Mia 
Comelys,  convinces  us  at  once  that  she  must  have 
been  a  woman  of  tact.  The  date  of  it  is,  February 
18,  1763  :  '  On  Saturday  last,  Mrs  Comelys  gave  a 
ball  at  CarLislo  House,  to  the  upper-acrvauts  of 
persons  of  fashion,  as  a  token  of  the  aenae  she  has 
f  did  not  Circe  herself  insert  this  little  notice  ?]  of 
ner  obligations  to  the  nobdity  and  gentry,  for  their 
generous  subscription  to  her  assembly.  The 
company  consisted  of  220  persons,  who  made  up 
fourscore  couple  in  country-dancea ;  and  as  scarce 
anybody  was  idle  on  this  occasion,  the  rest  sat 
down  to  cards.' 

The  nobility  and  gentry  who  patronised  Carlisle 
House,  did  so  by  payinc  an  annual  subscription,  in 
consideration  of  which  they  received  a  ticket,  which 
gave  them  the  run  of  all  that  was  there,  whether  it 
were  a  ball,  or  a  masked  ball,  or  '  a  grand  concert 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  music'  Also,  it  appears, 
they  hod  the  privilege  of  lending  these  tickets  to 
friends — a  great  convenience — provided  they  wrote 
'the  name  of  the  person  upon  tlie  back  of  the  said 
ticket,  to  whom  they  have  lent  it ; '  [here  the 
English  is  again  a  little  Germanized}  '  to  prevent 
any  mistake.'  No  doubt  single  tickets  for  pardcular 
evenings,  and  the  special  b«iefit  of  nou-aabacriben, 
were  to  be  had. 

Notwithstanding  her  great  auccess,  for  it 
seems  to  have  been  by  no  means  inconsidcmble, 
Mrs  Comelys  had  her  trouble*.  It  was  natural 
that  comiictition  should  originate  opposition  estab- 
litihmenta.  But  on  her  part  the  best  of  feeling  is 
always  to  be  premised.  'Whereas  it  has  been 
industriously  reported,  to  the  disadvantage  of  Mn 
Comelys,  that  she  has  expressed  herself  dissatisfied 
with  a  subscription  now  on  foot,  to  build  a  large 
room  in  opposition  to  hers ;  she  esteems  it  her  duty, 
in  this  public  manner,  to  declare  that  slie  never 
once  entertained  a  thought  so  unjust  and  unreason- 
able' Nay,  so  satisfied  ia  she  with  matters  in 
general,  that  her  longing  for  '  fatherland '  is  per- 
ceptibly on  the  decline.  '  She  humbly  hope*  she 
has  not  been  wanting  in  duty  and  gratitude  to  her 
protectors,  and  cannot  sufficiently  be  thankful  for 
the  comfort  she  enjoys  in  this  happy  country,  which 
she  hopos  never  to  leave.' 

"Hin  Comelys  seciai  to  have  spand  no  money  or 
pains  to  have  evcrytliing  in  keeping  with  the  taste* 
of  her  illustrious  friends.  The  expense  of  the 
'  alterations  and  miilitions  to  Cnrliulo  House  in 
Soho  Square,'  and  of  the  '  new  embellishments  and 
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famitnre,'  amounted  for  the  year  1765,  alone  to 
'  little  less  than  £2000,'  and  made  that  hou.se,  in 
the  ncws-Mmtei's  opinion,  'the  most  magnificent 
plnc«  of  public  entertainment  in  Europe.'  To  one 
of  the  rooms  wc  find  added,  '  the  most  curious, 
singular,  and  superb  ceiling  that  ever  was  executed 
or  even  thought  of : '  ami  to  obviate  certain  '  com- 
plaints of  excessive  heat,'  she  arranged  to  have 
'  tea  below  stairs  and  ventilators  above,'  and  suc- 
ceeded BO  admirably,  that  subscribers  were  no 
longer  subjected  to  '  the  least  danger  of  catching 
cold.'  To  relieve  the  press  of  the  distinguislied 
crowd,  in  its  entmnc«  and  exit,  she  provided  an 
additional  door,  and  also  '  a  new  gallery  for  the 
dancing  of  cotillons  and  allcmandes,  and  a  suite  of 
new  rooms  adjoining  ;'  in  consequence  of  which 
she  was  most  reluctantly  compelled  to  charge  sub- 
•criljers  an  additional  guinea. 

On  February  27,  1770,  Mrs  Comclys's  continued 
efforts  were  rewarded  with  a  most  magnificent 
masquerade. 

First,  as  to  the  numbers  who  attended,  '  Monday 
night  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry  of  this 
kingdom,  to  iKe  number  of  near  eight  hundred,  were 
present  at  the  masked  ball,  at  Mrs  Comelys's,  in. 
Soho  Square.' 

Next,  as  to  the  stir  it  made  in  the  neighbourhood. 
'Soho  Square  and  the  adjacent  streets  were  lined 
with  thousands  of  people,  whose  curiosity  led  them 
to  get  a  sight  of  the  persons  going  to  the  masqueradp ; 
nor  was  any  coach  or  chair  suffered  to  pns.s 
unreviewed,  the  windows  being  obliged  to  be  let 
down,  and  lights  held  up  to  display  the  figures  to 
more  advanti^.' 

One  does  not  wonder  at  the  anxiety  of  the  rabble 
to  see  all  that  was  to  be  seen,  for  '  the  richness  and 
brilliancy  of  the  dresses,'  we  are  told,  '  were  almost 
beyond  imagination  ;  nor  did  any  assembly  ewer 
exhibit  a  collection  of  more  elegant  and  beautiful 
female  figtires.' 

And  now  for  the  company.  The  reader  may 
form  a  faint  idea :  '  Among  them  were  Lady 
VValdegrave,  Lady  Pembroke,  the  Duchess  of 
Hamilton,  Mrs  Crewe,  Mrs  Hodges,  Lady  Alnieria 
Ciirpenter,  &c' 

The  characters  assumed  by  the  company  were 
extremely  various.  Sir  R.  Phillips  appeared  as  '  a 
double  man,  half-miller,  hall'-cnimnev  sweeper.' 
There  was  also  'a  figure  of  Adam  in  flesh-coloured 
silk,  with  an  apron  of  fig-leaves,'  who,  in  spite  of 
the  fig-leaves,  must  have  seemed  rather  out  of 
keeping.  The  Earl  of  Carlisle  figured  as  a  running 
footman  ;  Mr  James,  the  painter,  as  Midas.  The 
Duke  of  Devonshire   was  '  very  fine,  but  in  nr> 

particular  character.'      And   '  Lord   Eilg b,  in 

the  character  of  on  old  woman,  wot  full  at  lovely  at 
hit  My.' 

But  the  ladies  were  not  to  be  outdone  on  this 
festive  occasion.  '  The  Countess-Dowager  of  Wnlde- 
grave  wore  a  dress  richly  trimmed  witli  beads  and 
pearls,  in  the  character  of — we  are  sorry  to  obsr-n'e 
It — '  Jane  Shore.'  Many  indidged  a  classical  fancy. 
*  The  Duchess  of  Bolton,  in  the  character  of  Diana, 
was  captivating.'  '  Lady  Stanhope,  as  Melpomene, 
was  a  striking  fine  figure.'  '  Lady  Augustus  Stuart, 
M  a  Vestal,  and  lidy  Caroline,  ai  a  Fille  de 
Patmofl,  shewed  that  true  elegance  may  be  expressed 
without  gold  and  diamonds.  Others  took  a  more 
modem  turn.  '  The  Countess  of  Pomfret,  in  the 
chvscter  of  a  Greek  sultana,  and  the  two  Misa 
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Fredericks,  who  accompanied  her,  as  Greek  slaves, 
made  a  complete  group  ;'  and  to  eclipse  all,  '  Misii 
Moncktou,  daughter  to  Lord  Galway,  appeared  in 
the  character  of  an  Indian  sultana,  in  a  robe  of 
cloth  of  gold,  and  a  rich  veil.  The  seams  of  her 
habit  were  embroidered  with  precious  stones,  and 
she  had  a  magnificent  cluster  of  diamonds  on  her 
head :  the  jewels  .the  wore  were  valued  at  £30,000.' 

But  all  these  brilUant  achievements,  it  seems, 
were  to  have  an  end.  The  opening  of  the  Panthton 
shattered  Mrs  Comelys  to  some  extent.  Then, 
unfortunately,  there  were  certain  '  Bills  of  Indict- 
ment preferred  to  the  Grand  Jury.'  These  indict- 
ments insinuated  of  Mrs  Comelys,  '  that  she  does 
keep  and  maintain  a  common  disorderly  house,  and 
did  permit  and  suffer  divers  loose,  idle,  and  dis- 
onlerly  persons,  as  well  men  as  women,  to  bo  and 
remain  during  tlte  whole  night,  rioting  and  other- 
wise misbehaving  themselves. 

Upon  this  the  nobility  and  gentry,  we  presume, 
to  be  on  the  safe  side  of  mmoiir,  transferred  their 
patronage  mostly  to  the  Pontoon.  For  in  July 
1772,  '  the  creditors  of  Mrs  Comelys,  of  Carlisle 
House,  Soho  Square,'  were '  most  earnestly  requested 
to  deliver  fortnwith  a  particular  account  of  their 
several  and  respective  demands  on  the  said  Mrs 
Comelys,  to  Jlr  Hickey,  in  St  Alban's  Street' 
And  at  last  our  little  register,  fmm  the  London 
Gazette,  of '  Teresa  Comelys,  Carlisle  House,  St  Ann, 
Soho,  dealer,'  closes  the  scene. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  more  of  Carlisle  House, 
and  the  desperate  struggle  which  it  made,  apparently 
with  not  much  success,  to  regain  its  position ;  but 
it  is  enough.  Mrs  Comelys  ultimately  retired  into 
private  life,  and  died  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
August  19,  1797,  in  the  Fleet  Prison. 

MERMAID8L 

Mermaids  have  had  a  legendary  existence  from 
very  early  ages  ;  for  the  Syrens  of  the  andents 
evidently  belonged  to  the  same  remarkable  family. 
Mermen  and  mermaids — ^men  of  the  sea,  and  women 
of  the  sea — have  been  as  stoutly  believed  in  as  the 
great  sea-serpent,  and  on  very  much  the  same  kind 
of  evidence.  Sometimes,  as  expressed  in  Haydn's 
Mermaidt  Song,  there  is  a  delightful  bit  of  romance 
connected  with  the  matter  :  as  where  the  mermaid 
offers  the  tempting  invitation : 

'  Come  with  me,  and  we  will  go 
Where  the  rocks  of  coral  grow.' 

But  the  rom.ance  is  somewhat  damped  when  the 
decidedly  fi.«hy  tail  is  described.  The  orthodox 
mermaid  is  half-woman,  half-fish ;  and  the  fishy  half 
is  sometimes  depicted  as  being  do«6/i/-tailed.  The 
heraldry  of  Franco  and  Germany  often  exhibits 
mermaids  with  two  tails  among  the  devices  ;  and 
in  the  Basle  edition  of  Ptolemys  Geography,  dated 
1540,  a  double-toiled  mermaid  figures  on  one  of 
the  plates.  Shakspeare  mokes  many  of  his  charac- 
ters talk  about  mermaids.  Thus,  in  the  Comedy 
of  Errors,  Antipholus  of  Syracuse  says  t 

'  Oh,  train  me  not,  sweet  mermaid,  with  the  note  1 ' 

And  in  another  place : 

'  I  'U  stop  mine  eon  against  the  mermaid's  song.' 

In  the  Midsummer-Night' t  Dnam,  Oberon  sayi : 

'  I  heard  »  mermaid  on  a  dolphin's  back.' 


KXRUAIDS. 


NOVEilBER  24. 


UERUAIDS. 


In  Hamlet,  the  queen,  speaking  of  Ophelia's  deaUi, 
says  : 

'Her  clothes  spread  wide  ;  and  mcnnaid-lilce, 
An'hilo  they  t>are  her  up.' 

In  two  other  passages,  he  makes  his  churucters  say  : 

'I  '11  drown  more  aailors  than  the  mermaids  shall.' 

And: 

'  At  the  helm  a  aecmingmcrmaid  steers.' 

But  in  all  these  cases  Shakspearc,  as  wivs  his  wont, 
mode  his  cliaractcra  mv  what  tliey  were  likely 
to  think,  in  their  several  positions  and  periods  of 
life. 

Notices  of  mermaids  are  scattered  ahundantly  in 
books  of  bygone  times  ;  sometimes  in  much  detail, 
sometimes  m  a  few  vague  words.  In  Merollo'a 
Voyage  to  Congo,  in  1682,  mermaids  are  said  to  bo 
very  plentiful  all  along  the  river  Zaire.  A  writer 
in  A'oIm  and  Qutrtts,  in  November  1858,  lightetl 
upon  an  old  Scotch  almanac,  called  the  Aberdeen 
Almanac,  or  New  Prognostiealiont  for  the  Year 
1688 ;  in  which  the  following  curious  passage 
occurs :  '  To  conclude  for  this  year  1688.  Near 
the  place  where  the  famous  Dee  payeth  his  tribute 
to  the  Oennan  Ocean,  if  curioue  obiervers  of  wonder- 
ful thino»  in  nature  will  be  pleased  thither  to  resort 
tlie  1,  13,  and  29  of  May,  and  in  divers  other  times 
ill  the  ensuing  summer,  as  also  in  the  han'eet^tune, 
to  the  7  and  14  Octolier,  thq/  will  undoubtedly  tee  a 
pretty  company  of  AIar  Ma  i  d8,  creatures  of  admirable 
Deautv,  and  likewise  hear  their  charming  sweet 
melodious  voices : 

"  In  well-tnn'd  inensurcs  and  harmonious  lays, 
Extol  their  Maker  and  his  bounty  pr.^ise  ; 
That  godly  honest  men,  in  everything;. 
In  quiet  peace  may  live,  Gon  Save  tue  Kiso  ! "  ' 

The  piety  and  loyalty  of  these  predicted  mermaids 
are  certmnly  remarkable  characteristics  In  another 
part  of  Scotland,  about  the  same  period,  a  real 
mermaid  was  seen,  if  we  are  to  believe  liramrt 
Dencription  of  Orkney  and  Shetlund,  published  ill 
1701.  Two  fuhermen  drew  up  with  a  hook  a 
mennaid, '  having  face,  arms,  breast,  shoulders,  &C., 
of  a  woman,  and  long  hair  hangini;  down  the  neck  ; 
but  the  nether-part  from  below  the  waist  hidden  in 
the  water.'  One  of  the  fishermen,  in  his  surprise, 
drew  a  knife  and  thrust  it  into  her  heart ;  '  where- 
upon she  crie<l,  as  thev  judged,  "Alas!"  and  the 
hook  giving  way,  she  fell  backwards,  and  was  seen 
no  more.'  In  this  case  the  evidence  went  thus — 
Brand  was  told  by  a  lady  and  gentleman,  who  were 
told  by  a  bailie  to  whom  the  fishing-boat  belonged, 
who  was  told  by  the  fishers  ;  and  thus  we  may 
infer  as  we  please  concerning  the  growth  of  thu 
story  OS  it  travelled. 

In  1770,  there  was  a  very  circumstantial  account 
given  of  a  mcrmnid,  which  was  captured  in  the 
Oreiinii  ArchiiK'lnKo,  in  the  preceding  y«ir,  and 
exhibited  in  Loudon.  <It  has,'  aa  the  Annual 
Hevieuter  of  that  day  said,  *  the  features  and 
complexion  of  a  KuropeAn.  Its  fa<.'«  is  liki; 
that  of  a  young  female  ;  its  eyes  of  a  fine  light  blue  ; 
ita  none  inmll  and  handsome  ;  its  mouth  isiuall  ;  its 
lips  thin,  and  the  edges  of  them  round  like  those  of  a 
codfish  ;  its  teeth  Finall,  rej^ular,  and  white  ;  its 
chin  well  shaped  ;  iu  nock  full  ;  its  ears  like  tho!>e 
of  the  eel,  but  placed  like  those  of  the  human 
•pedes ;  and  behind  them  ate  the  gills  for  respiration. 


whicli  appear  like  curls.  Some  (mermaids)  ore  said 
to  have  hair  upon  the  head  ;  but  this  has  none, 
only  rolls  instead  of  hair,  that  at  a  distance  may 
be  mistaken  for  curls.  But  its  chief  ornament  is  u 
beautiful  membrane  or  fin,  rising  from  the  temples, 
and  gradually  diininishiug  till  it  ends  pyramidicolly, 
forming  a  foretop  like  that  of  a  lady  s  head-dress. 
It  has  no  fin  on  the  bock,  but  a  bone  like  that  of 
the  human  specie!!.  Its  breasts  are  fair  and  full, 
but  without  nipples ;  its  arms  and  hands  are  well 
proportioned,  but  without  nails  on  \\a  fingers ; 
Us  bellv  is  round  and  swelling,  but  no  navel. 
From  tte  waist  downwards,  the  body  is  in  all 
respects  like  a  codfish.  It  has  three  sets  of  fins, 
one  above  another,  below  the  waist,  whicli  enables 
it  to  swim  out  upon  the  sea  ;  and  it  is  said  to  have 
an  enchanting  voice,  which  it  never  exerts  except 
before  a  storm.'  Here  there  is  no  great  intricacy 
of  evidence,  for  a  writer  in  the  Gentleman  $ 
Magazine  also  said  he  saw  this  particular  mennaid 
— which,  however,  he  described  as  being  only 
three  feet  long,  tail  and  all.  But  a  sad  blow  was 
afterwards  given  to  its  reputation,  by  a  statement 
that  it  was  craftily  made  up  out  of  the  ekin  of  the 
angle-shark. 

In  Mis  Morgan's  Tour  to  Milfard  Haven  in  the 
Year  1705,  there  is  on  eqiudly  circumstantial 
account  of  a  mermaid  observed  by  one  Henry 
Reynolds,  in  1782.  Bcynolds  was  a  farmer  of 
Pen-y-hold,  in  the  parish  of  Castlemartin.  One 
morning,  just  outside  the  cUif,  he  saw  what  seemed 
to  him  a  person  bathing,  with  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  out  of  the  water.  Going  a  little  nearer,  to 
see  who  was  bathing  in  so  unusual  a  place,  it 
seemed  to  him  like  a  person  sitting  in  a  tub. 
Going  nearer  still,  he  found  it  to  resemble  a  youth 
of  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  with  a  very 
white  skin.  The  continuation  of  the  body  below 
the  water,  seemed  to  be  a  brownish  substance, 
ending  with  a  tail,  which  seemed  capable  of  waving 
to  and  fro.  '  The  form  of  its  body  and  arms  was 
entirely  human  ;  but  its  arms  and  hands  seemed 
r.ithcr  thick  and  short  in  proportion  to  its  body. 
The  form  of  the  head  and  all  the  features  of  the 
face  were  human  also  ;  but  the  nose  rose  high 
between  the  eyes,  was  pretty  long,  and  seemed  to 
terminate  very  sharp.'  Some  peculiarities  about 
the  neck  and  back  are  then  noticed,  as  also  its  way 
of  wasliing  its  body.  '  It  looked  attentively  at  liim 
Olid  at  the  clitls,  and  seemed  to  take  great  notice  of  t  ho 
birds  flying  over  its  head.  Its  looks  were  wild  and 
fierce  ;  but  it  mode  no  noise,  nor  did  it  grin,  or  in 
any  way  distort  its  face.  When  he  left  it,  it  was 
about  a  hundred  yards  from  him  ;  and  when  ho 
returned  with  some  others  to  look  at  it,  it  waa 
gt>ne.'  We  hear  nothing  further  of  this  mcnuon  or 
merboy ;  but  on  looking  at  the  roundabout  evidenc* 
of  the  storj-,  we  find  it  to  bo  thus — A  paper  con- 
taining the  account  waa  lent  to  Mrs  Morgan  ;  the 
paper  had  been  written  by  a  young  lady,  pupil  of 
^Irs  Moore,  from  an  oral  account  given  to  her  by 
that  lady  ;  Mrs  Moore  had  hoard  it  from  Dr  Ueotge 
Phillips  ;  and  he  had  heard  it  from  Henry  Reynolds 
himself — from  aU  of  wliich  statements  we  may  infer 
that  there  were  abundant  means  for  converting  some 
peculiar  kind  of  fi»h  into  a  meniian  without  imput- 
ing intentional  dishonesty  to  any  one.  Something 
okiu  to  this  kind  uf  evidence  is  observable  in  the 
account  of  a  mennaid  seen  in  Caithness  in  1800,  the 
account  of   which    attracted    much    attention   in 
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Enplnnd  (w  well  as  in  Scotland,  and  induced  the 
Philosopliical  Society  of  Glasgow  to  investigate  the 
matter.  The  editor  of  a  newspaper  who  inserted 
the  stntcmcnt  had  heen  told  by  a  gentleman,  who 
had  heen  shewn  a  letter  l>y  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
who  had  obtained  it  from  Mrs  Innes,  to  whom  it 
hod  been  written  by  Miss  Mackay,  who  had  heard 
the  story  from  the  persons  (two  servant  girls  and  a 
boy)  who  had  seen  the  strange  animal  in  the  water. 
So  it  is  with  all  these  stories  of  mcrmaid.s  when 
investigated.  There  is  always  a  fish  at  the  bottom 
of  it— either  a  living  fish  oi  peculiar  kind,  which 
an  ignorant  person  thinks  bears  some  resembliuico 
to  a  human  being ;  or  a  fish  which  bccotiies 
marvellous  in  the  progress  of  its  description  from 
mouth  to  mouth  ;  or  a  dead  fish's  skin  mamifiic- 
tored  into  something  that  rnav  accord  with  the 
popular  notions  regarding  these  beings.  Mr  George 
Cniikshank,  in  1822,  made  a  drawmg  of  a  mer- 
maid,* which  was  exhibited  in  St  James's  Street, 
and  afterwartls  at  Bartholomew  Fair  ;  it  drew 
crowds  by  its  ugliness,  and  shewed  what  wretched 
things  wiU  suffice  to  giiU  the  public — although, 
of  course,  ouUid«  the  booth  at  the  fair  there  was 
A  picture  of  the  orthodox  mermaid,  with  beantiful 
features  and  hair,  comb  in  one  hand,  mirror  in  the 
other,  and  so  forth.  This  was  probably  the 
identical  mermaid,  respecting  which  the  lord 
chancellor  was  called  upon  to  adjudicate,  towards 
the  close  of  November  1822.  There  was  a  disputed 
ownership,  and  his  lordsliip  expressed  his  satis- 
faction tnat  ho  was  not  cjilled  upon  to  decide 
whether  tlie  animal  was  '  man,  woman,  or  mermaid,' 
but  only  to  say  to  whom  it  rightfully  belonged. 


S^anhsjiiing-Jlas  in  ^l"""'"^- 

The  ereat  social  and  religious  festival  of  New 
Englan^  from  which  it  ha-i  spread  to  most  of  the 
States  of  the  American  republic,  is  a  legacy  of  the 
Puritans.  They  abolished  Christmas  as  a  relic  of 
popery,  or  of  prelacy,  which  they  held  in  nearly 
equal  detestation,  and  p.iased  laws  to  punish  its 
observance  ;  but,  wanting  some  day  to  replace  it, 
the  colonial  assemblies,  and,  later,  the  governors 
of  the  states,  appointed  every  year  some  day  in 
autumn,  generally  toward  the  end  of  November,  as 
a  day  of  solemn  prayer  and  thanksgiving  for  the 
blessings  of  the  year,  and  especially  the  bounties 
of  the  harvest. 

Thank8giving.<lay  is  always  celelrrated  on  Thurs- 
day, and  the  same  day  is  chosen  in  most  of  the 
states.  Tlie  governor's  proclamation  appointinf; 
the  day,  is  read  in  all  the  churches,  and  there 
are  appropriate  sermons  and  religious  exercise-". 
Families,  widely  scattered,  meet  at  the  bountiful 
thanksgiving-dinners  of  roast  turkeys,  plum- 
pudding,  and  mince  and  pumpkin  pies.  The 
evenings  ore  devoted  by  the  young  people  to  rustic 
games  and  amusements. 

The  subjects  of  the  thanksgiving-sermons  are 
Hot  unfrequently  of  a  political  character,  and  in 
the  cluef  towns  of  the  union,  those  of  the  moat 
popular  preachers  are  generally  published  in  the 
newspapers.  The  thanksgiving-festivnl  tbun-h 
widely  celebrated,  is  not  so  imivcrs;r 
•a  formerly,  as  the  influx  of  Roman  (  .; 
Episcopsliona  has  brought  Christmas  again  into 


vogue,  which  is  also  kept  by  tlio  Unit;irian8  with 
considerable  solemnity.  As  a  peculiar  American 
festival  it  will,  however,  long  be  cherished  by  the 
descendants  of  the  Puritans. 
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St  CathorinQ,  TirKin  nnd  nurtjrr,  4tli  centory.  St 
Eraamui  or  Klmo,  bishop  and  martyr,  jth  centniy. 

ST  CATHAKIITB. 

Among  the  earlier  saints  of  the  Romish  calendar, 
St  Catharine  holds  an  exalted  position,  both  from 
rank  and  intellectiial  abilities.  She  Ls  said  to  have 
been  of  royal  birth,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
distlnguUhed  ladies  of  Alcxamlria,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  century.  From  a  child  she  was 
noted  for  her  aaiuirements  in  learning  and  philo- 
sophy, and  while  still  very  yoimg,  she  became  a 
convert  to  the  Chru^tian  faith.  During  the  per- 
secution instituted  by  the  Emperor  Maximinus  II., 
St  Catharine,  assuming  the  omco  of  an  advocate  of 
Christianity,  displayed  such  cogency  of  argument 
and  powers  of  elociuence,  as  thoroughly  silenced 
her  pagan  adversaries.  Maximinus,  troubled  vrith 
this  success,  a.s.sembled  together  the  most  learned 
philosophers  in  Alexandria  to  confute  the  saint; 
but  they  were  both  vanquished  in  debate,  and  con- 
verted to  a  belief  in  the  Christian  doctrines.  The 
enraged  tyrant  thereupon  commanded  them  to  bo 
put  to  death  by  burning,  but  for  St  Catharine  he 
reserved  a  more  cruel  punishment.  She  was  place<l 
in  a  machine,  composed  of  four  wheels,  connected 
together  and  armed,  with  sh.irp  spikes,  so  thot  as 
they  revolved  the  victim  might  be  torn  to  pieces 
A  miracle  prevented  the  completion  of  this  project. 
When  the  executioners  were  oinding  Catharine  to 
the  wheels,  a  flash  of  lightning  descended  from  the 
skies,  severed  the  cords  with  which  she  was  tied, 
and  shattered  the  engine  to  pieces,  causing  the 
death  both  of  the  executioners  and  numliers  of  the 
bystanders.  Maximinus,  however,  still  bent  on 
her  destruction,  ordered  her  to  bo  carried  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  city,  where  she  was  first  »oo(u;g«<l 
and  then  beheaded.  The  legend  proceeds  to  say, 
that  after  her  death  her  body  was  carried  by  angfls 
over  the  Red  Sea  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Sinai, 
The  celebrated  convent  of  St  Catharine,  situated  in 
a  valley  on  the  slope  of  that  mountain,  and  founded 
by  the  Emperor  Justinian,  in  the  sixth  century, 
contains  in  its  church  a  marble  sarcophagus,  in 
which  the  relics  of  St  Catharine  are  deposited. 
Of  these  the  skeleton  of  the  hand,  covered  with 
rings  and  jewels,  is  exhibited  to  pilgrims  and 
visitors. 

A  well-known  concomitant  of  St  Catharine,  is 
the  wheel  on  which  she  was  attempted  to  be  tor- 
tured, and  which  figures  in  all  pictured  representa- 
tions of  the  saint.  From  tliis  circumstance  are 
ill  rived  the  well-known  circular  window  in  c-ccleai- 
!     orcliitccture,     termed    a    C'  -«< 

"•,  and  also  a  firework  of  as:  rui. 

This  St  Catharine  must  not  be  confound«<l  with 
the  equally  celebrated  St  Catharine  of  Siena,  who 
lived  m  the  fourteenth  century. 
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Bom. — Lopez  de  Is  "Vcia,  (jreRt  Sp«ni»li  dramatint, 
1562,  Madrid;  Charles  Kcmble,  Ktor,  1775,  Brecon; 
Ilcnry  Msjiiew,  popular  writer,  1812,  Londnn. 

Died.— Pofi  LuciuB  IIL,  1185;  Andrea  Dorio,  Genoese 
admiral  and  patriot,  1500,  Qmoa;  RlMrard  Allevn,  actoT, 
founder  of  Dolwicb  College,  1626,  Dulicich ;  John 
Tillotson,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  eminent  Whig  divine, 
1694,  Lambeth  ;  Dr  Imae  Walt«,  poet  and  hymn-»riter, 
J748,  Stolt-Nnninrilon  ;  Henry  Baker,  author  of  The 
Microtenpe  made  Eaty,  \'H,  Londtm ;  Richard  Glover, 
poet,  1786;  Thomna  Amory,  coeontrio  nathor,  1788; 
Sir  Angtutns  Wall  Cnleott,  landsoape  pninler,  1844, 
Ktntin'itim. ;  John  Qitxon  Lockhnrt,  son-in-law  and 
liiorrspher  of  .Sir  WalUr  Scott,  1854,  Abbottfard :  Rev. 
John  Kitto,  illuntrator  of  the  Biblo  and  nercd  bittory, 
1S5I,  Catinsladt,  near  SlvUgardt ;  Angoi  B.  Beach, 
miaceUaneous  writer,  185G  Lemdon. 


TIIE    FOtNDER  OF   DULWICU    COLLEGK. 

Edward  Allcyn,  the  son  of  nn  innkeeper,  wa* 
bom  at  the  sign  of  the  'Pye,'  in  Bishop!>;,'atc,  London. 
In  tlic  days  iicfore  theatres  wore  gpecially  erected 
for  the  piirpose.,  the  yards  of  old  inna,  surrounded 
1>y  tiers  of  wooden  gtdleriet,  were  particularly 
eligible  for  tlie  representation  of  plays.  Young 
Alleyn  must,  therefore,  have  been  early  accoFtomed 
to  witness  stage-performances.  His  father  dying, 
nnd  his  mother  marrying  again  one  Browne,  an 
actor  and  ha1>Grdasher,  Alleyn  was  bred  a  stnge- 

S layer,  and  soon  became  tlio  Roscius  of  his  day. 
en  Jonson  thus  bears  testimony  to  his  merit : 

'  II  Roime  so  great,  and  in  hrr  wisest  age, 
Fcarc<l  not  to  boast  the  glories  nf  her  stage. 
As  akilful  Roscius  and  jn"avo  .^%»oii,  men, 
Yet  crowned  with  honours  as  with  riches  then  ; 
Who  had  no  less  a  trumpet  of  their  name 
Than  Cicero,  whose  cveiy  breath  was  fame  ; 
How  can  such  great  example  die  in  me, 
Th.it  AllejTi,  I  should  pause  to  publish  thee  ? 
Who  both  their  graces  in  thy  self  hast  more 
Outstriiit,  than  they  lUd  all  that  went  before  : 
And  present  worth  in  all  dost  so  coatraot, 
As  others  sjwak.  but  only  tfaou  dost  act 
Wear  this  renown  :  'tis  just,  that  who  did  give 
So  many  poets  life,  by  one  should  Ure.' 

Exactly  80,  the  poor  player  struts  and  frets  his 
hour  uptm  the  Ftage,  then  dies,  and  is  heard  no 
more,  but  the  poet  lives  for  oU  time  ;  and  it  was  a 
brave  thing  for  rare  old  Ben  to  acknowledsje  this, 
in  the  last  two  of  the  preceding  bnes  : 

'  'Tis  jiurt  that  who  did  give 
8o  many  poets  life,  by  one  should  live.' 

A.l]e)Tj  has  been  termed  the  Oarrick  of  Sliak- 
ipeore's  era,  nnd  was  no  doubt  intimate  with  the 
oard  of  Avon,  as  well  as  w^ith  Ben  .fonsoti,  A 
tioTy  is  told  of  this  grand  trio  spending  their 
m'ening,  as  was  their  wont,  at  the  Globe,  in  Block- 
friars.  On  this  occasion,  Alleyn  jocularly  accuswl 
Shiikspeoro  of  having  been  indel)t<>d  to  him  for 
Haiiib't's  Kjicech,  on  the  qualities  of  nn  actor's 
excellency.  And  Shakspearc,  seemingly  not 
relishing  the  innuendo,  Jon.son  said  :  'I'his  affair 
nwdeth  no  cintenlion,  you  stole  it  from  Ned,  no 
doubt ;  do  not  marvel :  lioTo  you  not  seen  him 
act,  limes  out  of  number?' 

AllejTi's  first  wife  was  Joan  Woodw.ird,  the  sfep- 
danghter  of  one  Ilenslowe,  a  theatrical  speculator 
aad   pawnbroker ;   a    thrifty    man,   wituol,  well 


calculated  to  foster  and  develop  the  acquisitive 
spirit,  so  characteristic  of  the  future  life  of  his  step- 
son-in-law.  Soon  after  his  marriage,  Alleyn  com- 
menced to  gpeculotc  in  messuages  and  hinds — 
buying  and  selling — and  his  exertions  seem  always 
to  have  been  attended  with  profit.  Amongst  Ids 
other  purchases,  are  inns  of  various  signs — as  the 
'  Barge,'  the  '  Bell  and  Cock,'  at  the  Bankside  ;  the 
'Boar's  Head,'  probably  the  very  houB<;  immortoliMd 
bv  his  friend  and  fellow-actor  Shakspeare,  in 
Fiislchcap  ;  the  parsonage  of  Firlc,  in  Sussex,  and 
the  manor  of  Kcnnington  in  Surrey,  may  be 
adduced  as  instances  of  the  curious  variety  of 
Alleyn's  property.  Being  appointed  to  the  office 
of  royal  ticarwojd,  he  liecnme  keeper  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  bear-gnnlen,  which,  besides  bringing 
him  an  income  of  £500  per  annum,  led  him  to 
speculate  in  bulla,  bears,  lions,  and  animals  of 
various  kinds.  One  of  the  papers  in  Dulwich 
CoUego,  is  a  letter  from  one  Fnwnite,  a  trainer  of 
fighting-bulls,  who  writes  as  follows  : 

'  Jlr  Alleyn,  my  love  remembered,  I  understood 
by  a  man,  who  come  with  two  bears  from  the 
garden,  that  you  have  a  desire  to  buy  one  of  my 
bulls.  I  have  three  western  bulls  at  this  time, 
but  I  have  had  very  ill-luck  with  them,  for  one 
has  lost  his  hom  to  the  quick,  that  I  think  he  will 
never  be  able  to  fight  again ;  that  is  my  old  Star 
of  the  West,  he  was  a  very  easy  bull ;  and  mj'  bull 
Bovis,  he  has  lost  one  of  his  eyes,  but  I  think  if 
you  had  him,  he  would  do  you  more  hurt  than 

food,  for  I  protest  he  would  either  throw  up  your 
ogs  into  tne  lofts,  or  else  ding  out  their  brains 
against  the  grates,  so  that  I  think  he  is  not  for 
your  turn.  Besides,  I  esteem  him  very  high,  for 
my  Lord  of  Rutland's  man  bad  me  for  him  twenty 
marks.  I  have  a  bull,  which  came  out  of  the  west, 
which  stands  me  in  twenty  nobles.  If  you  shoidd 
like  him,  you  shall  have  him  of  me.  Faith  he  is  a 
marvellous  good  bull,  and  such  a  one  as  I  think 
you  have  had  but  few  such,  for  I  assure  you  that  I 
hold  him  as  good  a  double  bull  as  that  you  had  of 
me  lost  is  a  single,  and  one  that  1  have  played 
tliirty  or  forty  courses,  before  he  hath  been  taken 
from  the  stake,  with  the  best  dogs.' 

Tliough  Alleyn  had,  without  doubt,  a  keen  eye 
for  a  bargain,  a  ready  hand  to  turn  a  penny,  and 
an  active  foot  for  the  main  chance,  he  was,  unlike 
iDiiny  men  of  that  description,  of  a  true,  affectionate, 
and  kindly  nature  ;  ever  anxious  for  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  his  home  and  its  inmates.  In 
his  letters,  when  from  home,  he  playfully  styles  his 
will!  'mecho,  mousin,  and  mouse  ;'  speaks  of  her 
father  as  'Daddy  Henslowe  ;'  and  her  sister,  as 
'  Sister  Bess,'  or  '  Bc-ss  DodipolL'  the  latter  apella- 
tion  probably  derived  from  some  theatriial  char- 
acter. When  the  plague  was  raging,  in  his  absence 
from  London,  he  tnoughtfully  and  playfully  writes 
to  his  mfe : 

'  My  good,  sweet  mouse,  keep  yo\ir  house  foir 
and  clean,  which  I  know  you  will,  and  every 
evening  throw  water  before  your  door ;  and  have 
in  your  windows  good  store  of  me  and  herb  of 
grace,  and  with  all  the  grace  of  God,  which  must 
be  obtained  by  prayers  ;  and,  so  doing,  no  doubt 
but  the  I^iord  wiu  mercifully  defend  you.' 

His  interest  in  home  matters,  among  all  his  more 
nnoiiey-muking  transactions,  never  seems  to  flag. 
On  .iiiutlicr  occasion  he  writes  : 

'  Muusa,  you  send  me  no  new*  of  any  thiagi ; 
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you  should  send  me  of  your  domestical  mutters, 
such  things  as  happen  at  home,  113  how  your  dis- 
tilled water  proves,  or  this  or  that' 

It  is  little  wonder  to  us,  that  such  a  man,  when 
finding  himself  advanced  in  years,  without  an  hc-ir, 
should  devote  his  property  to  the  benefit  of  the 
poor.  But  the  bad  repute,  that  anciently  attached 
to  an  actor's  profession,  made  the  circumstance 
appear  in  his  own  day  a  miracle,  which,  of  course, 
WHS  explained  by  its  consequent  myth.  According 
to  the  latter,  AUeyn,  when  actinjj  the  part  of  u 
demon  ou  the  stape,  was  so  terrified  by  the  appari- 
tion of  a  null  devil,  that  be  forth%vith  made  a  vow 
to  bestow  his  substance  on  the  poor,  and  subse- 
quently fulfilled  this  engagement  by  building 
Dulwich  College. 

The  bad  odour  in  which  an  actor  was  formerly 
held,  is  clearly  cxliibited  by  Fuller,  who,  speaking 
of  Alleyn,  quaintly  sjiys  :  '  In  his  old  age,  he  made 
friends  of  his  unrighteous  mammon,  building 
therewith  a  fair  college  at  Dulwich,  for  the  relief 
of  poor  people.  Some,  I  confess,  count  it  built  ou 
a  foundered  foundation,  seeing,  in  a  spiritual  sense, 
none  is  good  and  lawful  money,  save  what  19 
honestly  and  industriously  gotten ;  but,  perchance, 
such  who  condemn  Master  Alleyn  herein,  have  as 
bad  shillings  in  the  bottom  of  their  own  bo^,  if 
search  were  made  therein.  Thus  he,  who  outacted 
otliLTs,  outdid  himself  before  his  dcatk' 

In  further  evidence  of  the  di.'^rcpute  attaching  to 
nctors  in  these  days,  it  may  be  mentioned  hcr<?, 
probably  for  the  hrst  time  in  print,  that  Izaak 
Walton,  in  his  life  of  Dr  Donne,  has  unworthily 
suppressed  the  fact,  that  Donne's  daughter,  Con- 
stance, was  Alleyn's  second  wife.  There  were 
other  reasons,  however,  for  maintaining  a  prudent 
•ilence  on  this  point ;  by  a  letter  preserved  iit 
DiUwich,  it  would  appear  that  Donne  attempted  to 
cheat  Alleyn  out  of  his  wife's  do^vry. 

Exercising  his  practical  gcniurf,  Alleyn  had  his 
college  built  during  his  liletime.  In  1019,  it  was 
opened  with  a  sermon  and  an  luithom  ;  then  the 
founder  read  the  Act  of  creation  ;  and  the  ]>arty, 
consisting  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Etirl  of 
Arundel,  Inigo  Jones,  and  others  of  similar 
position  and  consequence,  went  to  dinner.  Each 
il<ui  of  the  feast,  and  its  price,  is  carefully  recorded 
in  Alleyn's  diary.  Sullico  it  to  say  here,  that  they 
had  beef,  mutton,  venison,  pigeons,  godwits,  oysters, 
anchovies,  grapes,  onmges,  &e.,  the  whole  washed 
down  by  eight  gallons  of  claret,  three  quarts  of 
sherry,  tlireo  quoi-ts  of  white  wine,  and  two 
Logsheads  of  beer. 

Alleyn  then  took  upon  himself  the  management 
of  his  college  of  Ood's  Gift ;  living  in  it  among 
the  twelve  poor  men  and  twelve  poor  children, 
whom  liis  bounty  maintained,  clothed,  and 
educatetL  Here  ho  was  visited  by  the  wc.ilthy 
anrl  noble  of  the  land  ;  and  here  he  lost  his  faith- 
ful partner,  Joan  Woodward,  and  soon  after 
mamed  Constance,  daughter  of  Dr  Donne.  Alleyn 
admitiistcred  the  alfairs  of  his  college  till  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age, 
on  the  2jth  of  November  162G.  With  a  pardon- 
oble  wish  to  preserve  his  name  in  connection  with 
the  chiuity  hu  founded,  Alleyn  appointed  that  the 
nuister  and  governor  tlicreoi'  should  always  bo  of 
the  blood  and  surnanic  of  AUejTi.  So  strictly  was 
this  rule  ke]>t,  that  one  Anthouv  Allen,  a  candidate 
for  tlie  mostetsUip,  was  rejected  iu  1C70,  for  wout 
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of  tt  letter  y  in  his  name ;  but  that  objection  has 
since  been  overruled. 

Alleyn  did  not  forget  the  people  among  whom 
he  was  bom,  nor  those  among  whom  he  made  his 
money.  By  his  last  will  and  testament  Edward 
AUeyn,  E-squire,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Dulwich, 
founded  ten  alms-houses,  for  ten  poor  people  of  the 
parish  of  St  Botolph's,  Bishopsgate  ;  and  ten  alras!- 
uouses  for  ten  poor  people  of  the  parish  of  St 
Saviour's,  Southwark,  where  his  bear-ganlcn  had 
BO  splendidly  flourished.  And,  forgetting  the  ill- 
treatment  he  received  from  his  father-in-law,  he 
amply  provided  for  his  widow  with  a  legacy  of 
i,'16(X) ;  no  mean  fortune  according  to  the  value  of 
money  in  those  days. 

DR  KITTO. 

Per  ardtut  was  the  motto  graven  on  John  Kitto's 
seal,  and  a  more  apt  one  he  could  scarcely  have 
chosen.  He  was  bom  in  Plymouth  in  1804,  and 
as  an  infant  was  so  puny,  that  he  was  hardly 
expected  to  live.  He  was  carried  in  arms  long 
after  the  age  when  other  children  have  the  free  use 
of  their  limbs,  and  one  of  his  earliest  recollections 
was  a  headache,  which  aUlicted  him  with  various 
intermissions  to  the  end  of  his  days.  His  father 
was  a  master-builder,  but  was  daily  sinking  in  the 
world  through  intemperate  liabits.  Happily  the 
]>oor  cliild  had  a  gniudmothcr,  who  took  a  fancy 
for  him,  and  hud  him  to  live  with  her.  She  was  a 
simple  imd  kindly  old  woman,  and  entertained  her 
'  little  Johnny '  for  hours  with  stories  about  ghosts, 
wizards,  witches,  and  hobgoblins,  of  which  she 
seemed  to  have  an  cxhaustlcss  store.  She  taught 
him  to  sew,  to  make  kcttle-holdera,  and  do  patth- 
work,  and  in  fine  weather  she  led  him  delightful 
strolls  through  meadows  and  country  lanes.  As  he 
grew  older,  a  taste  for  reading  shewed  itself,  which 
grew  into  a  consuming  passion,  and  the  bu^inces  of 
his  existence  became,  how  to  borrow  books,  and 
how  to  find  pence  to  buy  them.  He  h.id  little 
schooling,  and  that  between  his  eighth  and  eleventh 
years,  frefjuently  interrupted  by  seasons  of  illness. 
When  he  was  ten,  his  affectionate  grandmother 
became  paralysed,  and  ho  had  to  K'tura  to  his 
parent.s,  who  found  him  a  situation  in  a  barber's 
shop.  One  morning  a  woman  calleil,  and  told 
Kitto  she  wished  to  see  his  master.  The  guileless 
boy  went  to  call  him  from  the  public-house,  and  in 
his  absence  she  made  off  with  the  razors.  In  hia 
rage  at  the  loss,  the  barber  accused  Kitto  of  bein^ 
a  confederate  in  the  theft,  and  instantly  dischaigea 
Lim. 

His  next  employment  vms  as  assistant  to  his 
fatlier,  and  in  this  seri'ico  occurred  the  great 
misfortune  of  his  life.  They  were  repairing  a 
house  in  Batter  Street.  Plymouth,  in  1817,  and 
John  had  just  reachecl  the  highest  round  of  a 
ladder,  with  a  load  of  slates,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
stepping  on  the  roof,  when  his  foot  slipped,  and  he 
fell  from  a  height  of  five-and-thirty  feet  on  a  stone 
pavement.  He  bled  profusely  at  the  mouth  and 
nostrils,  but  not  at  the  ears,  and  neither  It^  nor 
arms  were  broken.  For  a  fortnight  he  lay  uncon- 
scious. When  he  recovered,  he  wondereil  at  the 
silence  around  him,  and  asking  for  a  book,  was 
an.'wered  by  signs,  and  then  by  ■nTiting  on  a  slate. 
'Why  do  vou  vritf.  to  me?'  exclaimed  tlie  px>t 
sulTurer.    '\Vhy  do  you  not  speak  2  Speak !  speak !' 
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There  was  an  interchange  of  lookj  and  seeming 
whispers  ;  the  fatal  truth  could  not  be  conceAled  ; 
ogaiii  the  scribe  took  liis  pencil,  and  wrote :  '  You 
are  deaf  1'  De.af  he  waa,  and  deaf  he  remained  until 
the  end  of  his  life. 

If  the  prospect  of  poor  Kitto'a  life  \ras  dark 
before,  it  was  now  tenfold  darker.  His  parents 
Were  unable  to  a3$i.<it  him,  and  left  him  in  idleness 
to  pursue  his  reading.  He  waded  and  groped  in 
the  mud  of  Plv-mouth  harbour  for  bits  of  old  rope 
and  iron,  which  he  sold  for  a  few  pence  wherewith 
to  buy  books.  He  drew  and  coloured  pictures, 
and  sold  them  to  children  for  their  half-i>ence. 
He  wrote  labels,  to  replace  those  in  windows, 
announcing  'Logins  for  singel  men,'  and  hawked 
them  about  town  with  slight  success.  By  none  of 
these  means  could  he  keep  himself  in  food  and 
raiment,  and  in  1819,  much  agaiiLst  his  will,  he  w;is 
lodged  in  the  workhouse,  and  set  to  learn  shoe- 
niaKing.  There  his  gentle  nature  and  studious 
habiU  attracted  the  attention  and  symptilliy  of  the 
master,  and  procured  him  a  number  of  indulgences. 
He  commenced  to  practise  literary  composition,  and 
quickly  attained  remarkable  facility  imd  elegance 
of  style.  He  began  to  keep  a  diary,  and  was 
prompted  by  the  master  to  write  lectures,  wliich 
were  read  to  the  other  workhouse-boys.  At  the 
end  of  1821,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker, 
who  abused  and  struck  him,  and  made  him  so 
miserable,  that  the  idea  of  suicide  not  unfreqneutly 
arose  to  tempt  him.  Here,  however,  Kilto's  pen 
came  to  his  effectual  help,  and  his  wcdl-written 
complaints  were  the  means  of  the  dissolution  of  his 
opprenticcship  and  re-admiiision  to  the  workliouse 
mter  six  raontus  of  intolerable  wretchedness.  Mean- 
while the  literary  ability  of  the  deal'  pauper-boy 
began  to  be  known  ;  he  was  allowed  to  read  in  the 
Putilio  Library ;  and  some  of  his  essays  were 
printed  in  the  Plymouth  JoumaL  In  the  end  there 
waa  written  in  the  admission-book  of  t.lie  work- 
house— 'John  Kitto  dischurged,  1823,  July  17th. 
Taken  out  under  the  patronage  of  the  literati  of 
the  town.' 

Kitlo's  first  book  appeared  in  1825,  consisting  of 
Eaenjt  a/nd  Letters,  with  a  ilwrt  MemoiT  of  the 
Author.  It  brotight  him  little  profit,  but  served  to 
widen  his  circle  of  friends.  One  of  these,  Mr 
Gmvc,  an  Exeter  dentist,  invited  him  to  liis  house, 
and  liberally  undertook  to  teach  him  his  own  art  ; 
but  after  a"  while,  hoping  to  turn  his  talents  tii 
better  account,  he  luid  him  introduced  to  the 
Missionary  College  at  Islington,  to  lo^im  printing. 
From  thence  he  was  sent  to  Malta,  to  work  at  a 
press  there  ;  but  Kitto  was  much  more  inclined  to 
private  study  than  to  mechanical  occupation,  and 
his  habits  not  giving  satisfaction  to  the  missionaries 
he  relumed  to  England  in  1629,  and  set  out  with 
Mr  Grove  on  a  religious  mission  to  the  east.  For 
four  ycara  he  travelled  in  Russia,  the  Caucasus, 
Annenia,  and  Persia.  Wliilst  living  at  l}.igdtt<l  in 
1831,  the  plague  broke  out,  in  which  about  fifty 
thou.'i.'md  ]ieri.>ilied,  or  nearly  three -fourths  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city.  In  tliis  dreadful  visitation, 
Mr  Orove  lost  his  wife.  Kitto  wa*  restored  to  his 
native  l.md  in  safety  in  ]8;J3,with  a  mind  enriched 
and  enlarged  with  u  rare  harvest  of  experience. 

Anxioas  Wcause  with  no  certain  means  of  liveli- 
hood, ho  fortunately  ])rocurcd  an  introduction  to 
the  Bccmtary  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful   Knowledge,  and  was   employed   by  Mr 


Cliorle-s  Knight  as  a  contributor  to  the  Penny 
Magazine.  Proving  a  capable  and  steady  workman, 
Le  obtained  the  promise  of  con.stant  occupation,  on 
tlie  strength  of  whicli  he  married,  and  in  his  wife 
found  a  lielpmate  literary  and  domestic.  Mr  Knight, 
in  1835,  projected  a  Pictorial  Pible,  with  notes,  and 
intrusted  the  editorship  to  Kitto.  It  was  published 
in  numbers,  it  was  praised  everywhere,  it  sold  well, 
and  its  execution  clearly  indicated  the  line  in  which 
Kitto  was  destined  to  excel.  He  was  next  engaged 
on  a  Pictorial  Hiitory  of  Palettine,  then  on  a  Cyclo- 
ptdia  of  Biblical  Literature,  and  finally  on  eight 
volumes  of  Daily  Bible  lUiatrationt.  Be8i<les  these, 
he  produced  a  number  of  minor  works  in  illustration 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  started  and  edited  a  quarterly 
Journnl  nf  Sacred  Literature.  These  ^vriting3  mods 
the  name  of  Kitto  a  faniiliiir  word  in  every  religious 
household  in  the  land,  and  in  IHM  he  was  placed 
for  a  pension  of  £100  a  year  on  her  Majesty  s  civil 
list,  in  consideration  of  his  services. 

Kitto  was  a  ready  writer,  but  at  the  same  time 
painstiking  and  correct  ;  and  the  production  of 
such  a  mass  of  literature  as  lies  under  hia  signature, 
V  ithiu  a  perioil  of  less  than  twenty  years,  entailed 
the  necessity  of  perjMitnal  labour.  '  The  working- 
day  of  the  British  iluseum,'  he  wrote  to  Mr  Knight, 
'  is  six  hours — mine  is  sixteen  bouts.'   His  deafness, 
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as  well  as  LabiLi  of  incessant  industry,  cut  him  off 
from  society,  and  he  seldom  bjiw  any  visitors  except 
such  us  hiul  .actual  business  to  transact.  He  con- 
fessed to  a  friend,  in  the  summer  of  1851,  thot  ho 
hail  not  crossed  his  tliresbold  for  six  weeks.  His 
work  was  his  joy,  he  loved  nothing  better  ;  but  the 
strain  he  put  up<jn  his  fragile  constitution  was  too 
KreaU  Congestion  of  the  brain  set  in  ;  he  was  told 
his  only  chance  for  life  Ujr  ia  perfect  rest  and 
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«b«tinence  from  work  for  a  year  or  two ;  but  he 
iuifted  on  completing  liin  litcruy  encagemcnts, 
and  alleged,  trulv,  tliJit  ho  hod  a  wile  and  t«n 
children  to  provide  for.  A  number  of  hi»  admirers 
nbucrihed  ample  funds  to  jnstify  some  years  of 
Kpofe,  and  in  the  Angnot  of  1664  he  retired  to 
OaonnUdt,  in  Wttrtemberg,  hut  it  was  too  late.  On 
the  25th  of  NoTcmber  he  died  at  Caiuutodt,  and 
was  there  buried. 

In  his  seventeenth  vftar,  Kitto  wrote  this  descrip- 
tion cif  liiin«elf,  whicli,  m.iking  /illovrnnce  for  ajjc, 
mifiht  serve  for  his  picture  at  fifty,  with  the 
addition  perhaps  of  an  inch  or  two  to  liis  stature. 
'  I  am  four  feet  eight  inches  hip;h  ;  my  hair  is  stiff 
and  coarse,  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  almost  black  ; 
mjr  head  is  eery  large,  and,  I  believe,  has  a  tolerable 
good  lining  of  brain  within.  My  eyes  are  brown 
ond  large,  and  ore  the  least  unexceptionable  part 
of  my  person  ;  my  forehead  is  high,  eyebrows 
bushy  J  my  nose  i«  laiye  ;  my  mouth  very  big ; 
teeth  well  enough  ;  my  limbs  are  not  ill-ahaped ; 
my  legs  are  twU-shaped.' 


DOUBLK-CONSCIOUSNESS  :    ALTERNATE   SANITY 
AKD    INSANITT. 

An  inquest,  held  in  London  on  the  25th  of 
Novcmlicr  18:!.'i,  alTorded  illustrative  teotimony  to 
that  remarkable  duidity,  double-action,  or  alternate 
notion  of  the  mind,  which  physiologist*  and  meilical 
men  have  so  frequently  noticed,  and  whicli  lia.'f 
formed  the  basis  for  so  many  theories.  Mr 
MftckercU,  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  £it«t 
India  Company,  and  resident  in  London,  committed 
suicide  by  taking  pnissic  acid,  while  labouring 
under  on  extraordinary  jMiroxysm  of  delusion.". 
During  a  period  of  four  years,  he  had  had  these 
delusions  every  alUmatt  day.  Dr  James  Johnson, 
his  physician,  hod  bound  himself  by  a  solemn 
promise  to  the  unhappy  man,  never  to  divulge  to 
ony  human  being  the  exact  nature  of  the  delu.sioiis 
in  question.  Fulfilling  this  promise,  he  avoideil 
giving  to  the  jurt*  any  detailed  oecount.  The 
doctor  stated  that  the  delusions  under  which  his 

Jintient  labourod,  while  accompanied  by  ino.ot 
Ireudful  horrun  and  depression  of  niinfl,  '  had 
not  the  remotest  reference  to  ony  net  of  moral 
guilt,  or  to  any  circumstance  in  wliich  the  com- 
iiiunitv  could  hare  on  interest,  but  turned  on  an 
idle  circumstance  equally  unimportant  to  himself 
and  U)  others,  but  still  were  capable  of  producing 
a  mo.st  extraordinary  horror  of  mmd.'  Jlr  Jlackerell 
called  his  two  sets  of  doys  his  'good  days'  ami 
'  bad  day*.'  On  his  bail  days  he  would,  if  possible, 
SCO  no  one,  not  even  liis  physician.  On  Iiia  good 
days  lie  talked  earnestly  with  Dr  Johnson  concem- 
iug  his  malady  ;  and  said  that  nltli<iiigh  what  he 
suffered  on  his  bad  days  in  body  and  mind  iniglit 
induce  many  men  to  rush  madly  upon  suicide  lor 
relief,  yet  he  hiiuself  liuil  too  iiign  a  moral  and 
religious  sense  over  to  be  guilty  of  such  an  act. 
Tlie  delusion,  Dr  Johnson  declared,  was  not  of  a 
kind  that  would  have  justified  any  restraint,  or 
any  inipulatiou  of  what  is  usually  colled  insanity. 
It  was  on  one  subject  only,  a  true  monomnnia.,  that 
a  haJlucinulion  prevailed.  Whether  in  London  or 
the  countrj',  travelling  by  roail  or  by  sea,  this 
monuiii.'inia  regalnrly  returned  every  idtemute  day, 
beginning  when  he  woke  in  the  morning,  ami 
liLxiiii^  ij]  the  lUv  ilirough.  The  miserable  victim 
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felt  the  first  attack  of  it  at  a  period  of  nnoaiul 
excitement  and  disappointment ;  and  from  that 
time  it  gradually  ttrengthened  until  his  death — 
leaving  him  on  the  intemuduite  days,  however,  a 
clear-headed  and  perfectly  sane  man  :  nay,  '  a 
highly-educated  gentleman,  of  very  superior  intel- 
lectual powers.'  On  two  different  occasions,  his 
alternations  of  good  and  bad  days  inliaenced  hij 
proceedings  in  a  curious  way,  leading  him  to  undo 
each  day  what  had  been  done  the  day  before.  It 
waa  just  before  the  era  of  railways,  when  long 
journeys  occupied  two  or  more  days  and  nights  in 
snccessioa  At  one  time,  he  secured  a  pasiage  in 
the  mail  to  Paisley ;  but  on  reaching  Manchester 
he  quitted  the  coach,  and  returned  by  the  fint 
conveyance  to  London.  Again  he  quitted  London 
by  mail  for  Paisley,  but  turned  bock  at  Bir- 
mingham. A  third  time  he  engaged  a  place  in  the 
mail  to  Pauley,  but  did  not  start  at  all,  and  sent 
his  landlord  to  make  the  best  bargain  he  coulil 
with  the  clerk  at  the  coach-office  for  a  return  of  a 
portion  of  the  fare.  It  would  appear  that  his  good 
days  gave  him  an  inducement  to  travel  northw.ird, 
but  tlie  bad  days  then  supervened,  and  changed  his 
plana.  He  committed  siucide,  in  spite  of  ma  oft- 
expressed  religious  views,  on  one  of  his  good  daya 
(for  tlie  persons  in  whoso  house  he  lived  kept  a 
regular  account  of  these  singular  altemationi>\ 
having  been  apparently  worn  out  with  the  unutter- 
able miseries  of  one  half  of  his  waking  existence. 

Dr  Wigan,*  in  his  curious  view  of  insanity,  does 
not  mention  this  particular  case  ;  but  he  adduces 
two  others  of  alternate  sanity  and  insanity,  or  at 
least  double  manifestations  of  mental  power.  '  Wo 
have  examples  of  persons  who,  from  some  hitherto 
unexplainc<l  cause,  fall  suddenly  into,  and  remain 
for  a  time,  in  a  state  of  existence  resembling  aom- 
nambulism  ;  from  which,  after  many  hours,  they 
gradually  awake — having  no  recollection  of  any- 
thing that  has  occurred  in  the  preceding  state  ; 
although,  during  its  continuance,  they  haid  read, 
written,  and  conversed,  and  done  many  other  acts 
implying  an  exercise,  however  limited,  of  the 
understanding.  They  sing  or  play  on  an  instru- 
ment, and  yet,  on  the  cessation  of  the  paroxysm, 
are  quite  unconscious  of  everything  that  lina  taken 
place.  They  now  pursue  their  onliu.iry  business 
and  avocations  in  the  usual  manner,  perhaps  fol 
weeks ;  when  suddenly  the  somnambulic  8tat4 
recurs,  during  which  all  that  had  happened  in  the 
previous  attack  comes  vividly  before  them,  and 
they  rememlier  it  as  perfectly  as  if  that  disordered 
state  were  the  regular  habitual  mode  of  exi&tence 
of  the  individual — the  healthy  state  and  its  events 
being  now  as  entirely  forgotten  as  were  the  dis- 
ordered ones  during  the  healthy  state.  Thus  it 
passes  on  for  many  months,  or  even  years.'  Again, 
in  one  peculiar  form  of  mental  disease,  on  adull 
'  becomes  a  perfect  child,  is  obliged  to  undertake 
the  labour  of^leaming  again  to  rend  and  write,  and 
passes  gradually  through  all  the  usual  elementary 
branches  of  education — makes  considemble  progrMS, 
and  finds  the  task  becoming  daily  more  nnd  mom 
easy  ;  but  is  entirely  unconscious  of 
taken  place  in  the  state  of  health.  " 
is  seized  with  a  kind  of  fit,  or  with  a  sleep  u£ 
^riTternutuxal  length  and  intensity,  and  wakes  in 
tull  posseaaion    of   all   tiio    acquired   knowledge 
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which  she  had  previously  possessed,  but  has  no 
remembrance  of  what  I  will  coll  her  child  staU, 
and  does  not  even  recognise  tlio  persons  or  things 
with  which  she  then  became  acqiininted.  She  is 
exactly  as  she  was  before  the  first  attack,  and  as 
if  the  disordered  state  had  never  formed  a  portion 
of  her  existence.  After  the  lapse  of  some  weeks,  she 
is  again  seized  as  before  \vith  intense  somnolency, 
and  idter  a  long  and  deep  sleep  wakes  np  in  the 
child  $taU.  She  has  now  a  perfect  recollection  of 
all  that  previously  occurred  in  that  state,  resumes 
her  tasks  at  the  point  where  she  hail  left  off,  and 
continues  to  make  progress  as  a  person  would  do 
who  was  of  that  age  and  under  those  circumstances ; 
but  has  once  more  entirely  lost  nil  rcmi'nibrance  of 
the  persons  and  things  connected  with  her  healthy 
[or  adult]  state.  This  altem.ition  recurs  many 
times,  and  at  lost  becomes  the  established  habit 
of  the  inilividual — like  an  incurable  ague.'  There 
oie  numerous  reconled  cases  in  which  a  person 
knov»  that  he  or  she  is  subject  to  alternate  mentnl 
states,  and  can  reason  concerning  the  one  state 
while  under  the  influence  of  the  other.  Humboldt's 
servant,  a  German  girl,  who  had  charge  of  a  child, 
entreated  to  be  sent  away ;  for  whenever  she 
undressed  it,  and  noticed  the  whitcne.ss  of  its  skin, 
she  felt  an  almost  irresistible  desire  to  tear  it  in 
pieces.  A  young  lady  in  a  Paris  a.sylum  had,  at 
regular  intervals,  a  propensity  to  murder  some  one ; 
and  when  the  paroxysm  was  coming  on,  she 
would  request  to  be  put  in  a  strait-waistcoat,  as 
a  measure  of  precaution.  A  country-woman  was 
seized  with  a  desire  to  murder  her  child  whenever 
she  put  it  into  her  cradle,  and  she  used  to  pray 
earnestly  when  she  felt  this  desire  coming  on.  A 
butcher's  wife  often  requejrtcd  her  hu8l)and  to  keep 
his  knives  out  of  her  sight  when  her  children  were 
nigh  ;  she  was  afraid  of  herself.  A  gentleman  of 
good  family,  and  estimable  disposition,  had  a 
craving  desire,  when  at  church,  to  run  up  into  the 
orgon-Ioft  and  play  some  popular  tune,  e«pel^ially 
one  with  jocular  words  attached  to  it  All  these 
coses,  and  manr  others  of  a  kind  more  or  less 
anologons,  Dr  Wigan  attributes  to  a  daality  of  the 
miitd,  connected  with  a  duality  of  tin  brmn.  He 
maintains  that  the  right  and  left  halves  of  tlie 
brain  are  virluiilly  two  distinct  bniins,  <lividing 
between  them  tlie  oiganbm  of  the  mental  power. 
Both  may  be  sound,  both  may  be  unsound  in  equal 
degree,  both  may  be  unsound  in  untqual  degree, 
or  one  may  be  sound  and  the  other  unsound.  The 
mental  phenomena  may  exhibit,  consequently,  vary- 
ing degrees  of  sanity  and  insanity.  This  view  has 
not  met  with  much  acceptance  among  physiologists 
and  psychologists ;  but,  nevertheless,  )t  is  worthy  of 
attention. 
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St  Peter,  martrr,  blnhop  of  Alcxamlria,  !311 .  St  Cannid, 
bishop  o(  Coiulaucc,  con(e«sor,  976.  St  Kicon,  auniamcd 
M(!t.inoitc,  confeiaor,  998.  8t  8]rlrest«r  Gonolini,  abbot 
of  OsiiQo,  institnier  of  the  Sjlrestrin  monks,  12C7. 

Mom, — .Sir  Janms  W»re,  antiqnarj,  1594,  DMln  ;  Dr 
WiUiAm  Dcrimra,  nstar*!  pbilonpber,  1067,  Stouton,  near 
Worc(»Ur. 

IHtd. — Friooe  William,  no  of  Henry  L  of  BagUnil, 
drowosd  in  tbo  Whitt  Ship,  1120;  John  SpoUwood  or 


Spotiawood,  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  Scottish  ecclesi- 
asticnl  historian,  1639  ;  Thilipiie  Qainault,  tragic  dra- 
matist, 1683.  Parit ;  John  Elwes,  not«d  miser,  1789, 
Marcham,  Urrkthirt;  Dr  Joseph  Black,  eminent  chemist, 
1799,  Edinburgh;  John  Loadonn  Macadam,  improrer  of 
roads,  1836 ;  Ocorge,  Lord  Nugent  (po«ti7,  biography, 
&,(:.),  LUlitt,  Bacia ;  Marshal  Soolt,  Dake  of  Dalmatia, 
IHHO,  Soutt- Berg  ;  VinceM  Frieasaits,  fbnnder  of  hydro- 
path;^)  1851,  Gratfmherg, 

JOHN   ELWES. 

On  the  26th  November  1769,  died  John  Elwcs, 
Esquire,  a  striking  example  of  the  impotent 
poverty  of  wealth  when  it  does  not  enkrgo  the 
imderstimding,  or  awaken  tlie  social  affections, 
and,  consequently,  c.iimot  purchase  common  com- 
forts for  its  wretched  possessor.  Elwes  was  the 
son  of  a  successful  brewer  in  Soulhwark,  named 
Meggot  Evil  tenrlencies  of  mind  are  as  hereditary 
as  diseases  of  the  body.  Elwes's  mother  starved 
herself  to  death,  and  his  paternal  uncle.  Sir  Harvey 
Elwes,  was  a  notorious  miser,  from  whom,  by  one 
of  those  fortuitous  turns  of  events  that  sometimes 
throws  great  wejilth  into  the  power  of  those  who 
have  least  occasion  for  it,  John  Elwes  derived  his 
name  and  a  vast  fortune. 

\i  Elwes  had  been  a  mere  miser,  his  name  might 
well  have  been  omitted  from  this  collection  ;  but 
the  extraordinary  man  possessed  qualities  which, 
if  they  had  not  been  suppressed  by  tne  all-absorbing 
passion  of  avarice,  entitled  him  to  the  love  and 
esteem  of  his  friend^  and  might  have  advanced 
him  to  the  respect  and  admiration  of  his  country- 
men. In  spite  of  his  penurious  disposition,  he  had 
an  unshaken  gentleness  of  manner,  and  a  pliancy 
of  temper  not  generally  found  in  a  miserable  money 
accumulator.  One  day  he  was  out  shooting  with  a 
gentleman  wlio  exhibited  constant  proofs  of  unskil- 
ful nei^s  ;  so  much  so,  that  at  last,  in  tiring  through  a 
heilge,  he  hxlged  several  shot  in  the  miser's  check. 
The  awkward  sportsman,  with  great  embarrassment 
and  concern,  approached  to  apologise,  but  Elwes 
anticipated  apology  by  holding  out  liis  hand,  and 
saying :  '  My  dear  sir,  I  couCTatulato  yon  on 
improving  ;  I  thought  you  would  hit  something  in 
time ! ' 

Those  afflicted  by  a  habitual  love  of  money  are 
seldom  8<;rttpulons  respecting  the  means  of  increas- 
ing their  stores  ;  yet  Elwcs  abstained  from  usury 
on  prii)i'iiili.'.  considering  it  an  unjustifiable  method 
of  ■  ■  his   fortune.    And  contrary  to  an 

ost' 1  'iiiunness,  toogenerallvprevaleutatthe 

present  day,  by  which  many  indufgc  in  luxuries  at 
the  exi)en8<*  ol  others,  Elwes's  whole  system  of  life 
anil  saving  was  I'ounde'l  on  pure  seli-<lenial.  He 
would  walk  miles  in  the  rain,  rather  than  hire  a 
conveyance ;  and  sit  hours  in  wet  clothes,  rather 
thim  incur  the  expense  of  a  fire.  He  would 
advance  a  large  sum  to  oblige  a  friend,  ond  on  the 
same  day  risk  his  life  to  save  paying  a  penny  at  a 
turnpike.  Hn  would  eat  meat  in  the  lost  stage 
of  putrefaction,  '  the  charnel-house  of  sustenance,' 
rather  than  allow  a  small  profit  to  a  butcher. 

Like  most  of  his  class,  Elwes  was  penny-wise 
and  pound-foolish ;  not  unfrcquently  losing  the 
sheep  for  tlio  liulf-pcnny  worth  of  tor.  He  suffered 
his  spacious  tmmtry  mansion  to  become  unin- 
habitable, rather  than  be  at  the  cost  of  a  few 
necessary  repairs.  A  near  relative  once  slept  at 
his  Mat  in  the  conntry,  but  the  bedchamber  was 
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open  to  wind  and  weather,  and  the  jjentlcman  was 
Bwakcnpd  in  the  night  by  rain  pourinsj  in  upon 
him.  After  searching  in  vain  for  a  bell,  lie  was 
neccBsitated  to  move  his  bed  several  times,  tiU  a 
place  was  at  last  found,  where  rain  did  not  reach. 
On  remarking  the  circumstance  to  Elwes  in  the 
morning,  the  latter  eaid :  '  Ay !  I  don't  mind  it 
myself ;  but  to  those  who  do,  that  is  a  nice  corner 
in  the  rain  ! ' 

Elwes  had  an  extensive  property  in  houses  in 
London,  and  as  some  of  Im  nouses  were  frequently 
without  a  tenant,  he  saved  the  price  of  lodgings  by 
occupying  any  promises  that  might  happen  to  be 
vacant.  Two  beds,  two  chairs,  a  table,  and  an  old 
woman,  were  all  his  furniture,  and  with  these, 
whenever  a  tenant  offered,  he  was  ready  to  remove 
at  a  moment's  warning.  It  was  then  not  easy  to 
find  liim,  or  to  know  what  part  of  the  town  might 
be  his  residence.  Colonel  Tinims,  his  nephew,  and 
heir  to  his  entailed  estates,  was  on  one  occasion 
atutious  to  see  Elwea.  AfU^r  some  inquiries,  he 
learned  accidentally  that  his  uncle  had  been  seen 
oing  into  an  uninhabited  house  in  Great  Marl- 
lorough  Street  No  gentleman,  however,  had  bec-ii 
seen  about  there,  but  a  pot-boy  recollected  observ- 
ing an  old  beggar  go  into  a  stable  and  lock  tlio 
door  after  him.  Colonel  Timms  knocked  at  thu 
door,  but  no  one  answering,  sent  for  a  blacksmith, 
and  had  the  lock  forced.  The  lower  i>art  of  tlii; 
building  was  all  closed  and  silent ;  but,  on 
ascending  the  stairfase,  moons  were  heard,  appar- 
ently proceeding  from  a  person  in  great  distresp. 
Entering  a  room,  the  intruders  found,  stretched 
out  on  an  old  pajlet-bcd,  seemingly  in  deoth,  the 
wretched  figure  of  Elwes.  For  some  time  lie 
remained  insensible,  till  some  coi-dials  were  aduiin- 
intered  by  a  neighbouring  apothecary ;  then  lie 
siifUciently  recovered  to  be  able  to  say  that  he  had, 
ho  believed,  been  ill  for  two  or  tlirce  days,  laid 
that  tlierc  was  an  old  woman  in  the  liouse,  but  for 
•ome  reason  or  other,  (.he  had  not  been  near  him  ; 
that  she  had  been  ill  herself,  but  that  she  hail 
recovered,  he  siipposcil,  and  gone  away.  On 
Colonel  Timms  and  the  apothecary  repairing  Ui 
the  garret,  they  found  the  old  woman  Btretclied 
lifeless  on  the  floor,  liaving  ajiparently  been  dead 
for  two  days. 

When  his  inordinate  passion  for  saving  did  not 
interfere,  Elwes  would  willinglv  exert  himself  to 
the  utmost  to  toTva  a  friend,  lie  once  extricated 
two  old  ladies  from  a  long  and  troublesome  eccle- 
siastical suit,  by  riding  sixty  miles  at  night,  and 
at  a  moment's  warning.  Such  wonderful  efforts 
would  he  make  with  alacrity,  and  at  an  advanced 
oge,  to  Bcn-e  a  person  for  whom  no  motives  or 
entreaties  could  have  prevaileil  on  him  to  part 
with  a  shilling.  In  this,  and  all  his  long  joumevft, 
a  few  hard-boiled  eggs,  a  dry  crust  carried  in  liia 
pocket,  the  next  stream  of  woter,  and  a  spot  of 
Iresh  grass  for  his  horse,  while  he  reposed  beneath 
a  hodye,  were  the  whole  of  the  travelling  expenwis 
of  both  man  and  bi-ast.  The  ladies  asked  a  neigh- 
bouring gentleman  how  they  could  best  testify 
their  thanks  for  such  a  service.  'Send  him 
sixpence,'  was  the  reply,  'for  then  he  will  be 
delighted  by  gaining  twopence  by  his  journey.' 
_  So  lived  Jolm  Elwc-s  encouraging  no  art,  advan- 
cing no  science,  working  no  material  improvement 
on  his  cstotes  or  country,  diffusing  no  blessings 
around  him,  bestowing  no  benevolence  upon  the 
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poor  and  needy,  and  shewing  few  signs  of  parental 
care  or  affection.  He  never  was  married,  out  wa.s 
the  father  of  two  natural  children,  to  whom  he 
bequeatheil  the  greater  jiart  of  his  disposable 
property.  Education  he  despiiied,  and  would  lay 
out  no  money  upon  it.  '  The  surest  way,'  he 
constantly  affirmed, '  of  taking  money  out  of  people's 
pockets,  is  by  putting  things  into  their  h(»ds.' 
And  no  doubt  he  felt  it  bo,  for  tliis  strange  man 
was  a  prey  to  every  shai-per  who  could  put  a  scheme 
into  his  head  by  which  he  imagined  that  money 
might  be  got  Elwes  has  been  compared  to  a  great 
pike  in  a  fishpool,  which,  ever  voracious  and 
uiisutislied,  clutches  at  everything,  until  it  is  at 
lost  caught  itself.  With  a  mind  incapable  of  taking 
comprehensive  ide-is  of  money-matters,  and  a 
constant  anxiety  to  grasp  the  tangible  results  of 
his  speculations,  Elwes  either  disdainerl  or  was  too 
indolent  to  keep  regular  accounts,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  £15U,000  of  bad  debts  were  owing 
to  him  at  his  death. 

As  wc  approach  the  last  scene  of  all,  the  crael 
tyranny  of  avarice,  over  its  wretched  slave,  becomes 
more  and  more  appalling.  Comfortably  domiciled 
in  his  sou's  house,  Elwes  fears  that  he  ?hall  die  in 
poverty.  In  the  night  he  is  heard  struggling  with 
imaginary  robbers,  and  crying  :  '  I  will  keep  my 
money!  I  will  !  Don't  rob  me!  Oh  don't  I'  A 
visitor  hear*  a  footstep  entering  his  room  at  night, 
and  imturaUy  asks,  '  Who  is  there  ? '  On  which  a 
tremulous  voice  replies:  'Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon, 
my  name  is  Elwes,  1  have  been  unfortunate  enough 
to  be  robbed  in  this  house,  wliich  I  believe  is  mine, 
of  all  the  monev  I  Imve  in  the  world^-of  five 
guineas  and  a  half,  and  hidf-a-crown.'  A  few  davs 
after,  the  money  is  found,  where  he  had  hidden  it, 
behind  a  window-sliutter.  And  a  few  days  more, 
Elwes  is  found  in  bed,  his  clothes  and  hat  on,  his 
staff  in  his  hand.  His  son  comes  to  the  bedside, 
and  the  father  whispers  John  :  '  1  hope  I  have  left 
you  as  much  as  you  wished.'  The  family  doctor  is 
sent  for,  and,  looking  at  the  dying  miser,  sa\'s : 
'Tbiit  man,  with  his  original  strength  of  con:?titu- 
tion,  and  life-long  habits  of  temperance,  might  have 
lived  twenty  years  longer,  but  for  hia  continnol 
anxiety  about  money.' 

This  notice  of  Elwes  cannot  be  better  concluded 
than  in  the  following  summary  of  his  dioxacter,  by 
Ilia  friend  anil  acquaintance  of  many  years,  ^u• 
Topliam.  '  In  one  word,  liis  [Elwes]  public  char- 
acter lives  after  him  pure  and  without  stain.  In 
private  life,  he  was  cliiefly  an  enemy  to  himself. 
To  others,  he  lent  much  ;  to  himself,  he  denied 
everjlhing.  But  in  the  ])un!uit  of  his  property,  or 
in  the  recovery  of  it,  1  have  it  not  in  my  remem- 
brance one  unldnd  tiling  that  ever  was  done  by 
him.' 


JOHN   LOUDOCN   MACADAM. 

Though  neither  a  soldier  nor  a  statcsnuin,  and 
laving  no  claim  to  distinction  on  the  score  either 
o{  literary  or  scientific  achievement,  the  practical 
abilities  of  Macadam  have,  nevertheless,  added  a 
word  to  the  English  language,  and  earned  for  him 
the  tribute  of  a  grateful  remembrance  as  omo  of  the 
most  important  of  our  public  benefactors.  The 
traveller  us  he  bowls  smoothly  aloiii;  the  even  ami 
well-kept  turnpike-road,  whether  in  gig,  stage- 
coach, or  chaise,  may  bless  ferveutlT  Ui«  uaeuoijr 
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of  the  great  road-reformer  of  the  nineteenth  cc-n- 
tanr,  whose  macadamised  highways  have  tended 
to  mach  to  increase  the  comfort  as  well  as  diminish 
the  dangers  of  vehicular  locomotion.  The  means 
employed  were  of  the  nimplest  oud  most  efficacious 
kind,  and  with  an  improvement  on  the  original 
idea,  have  rendered  tlic  public  roods  throughout 
the  BritiEh  islands,  if  not  superior,  at  least  second 
to  none  in  the  world. 

John  Loudoun  Macadam  was  V)om  at  Ayr  on  the 
2l8t  September  1756.  His  father  was  a  landed 
proprietor,  who  died  when  John  was  about  fourteen, 
andf  the  young  man  was  thereupon  sent  to  the 
oHioe  of  an  uncle,  a  merchant  in  New  York.  Here 
be  remained  for  a  number  of  years,  and  on  the  war 
of  independence  breaking  out,  established  for  him- 
self a  lucrative  business  as  an  agent  for  the  solo 
of  prizes.  The  termination  of  hostilities,  however, 
in  favour  of  the  colonists,  found  him  nearly  penni- 
less, and  he  returned  to  his  native  coimtry.  For 
some  time  after  this  ho  resided  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Molfat,  and  eubseq^uentjv  removed  to 
Sauchrie,  in  Ayr«liire,  where  lor  thirteen  years  he 
acted  as  dcputy-lieuten.int  of  the  county,  and  a 
member  of  tlie  commission  of  the  peace.  Being 
here  engaged  in  the  capacity  of  trustee  on  certain 
roads,  his  mind  was  first  led  to  revolve  some 
scheme  for  a  general  amelioration  of  the  system  of 
highways  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  he  con- 
tinued for  many  years  to  study  and  experiment 
on  the  subject.  Having  been  appointed,  in  1708, 
agent  for  victualling  the  navy  in  tlie  western  ports 
of  Great  Britain,  he  took  upliis  abode  at  Fulmi>uth, 
but  aftenvards  reiaove<l  to  Bristol  In  1815,  he 
was  appointed  Bur\-eyor  of  the  Bristol  roads,  and 
here  he  first  seriously  set  himself  to  work  to  carry 
into  actual  operation  the  improvements  which  he 
had  been  pondering  over  for  so  many  years.  The 
main  feature  of  his  plan  was  to  form  a  bed  of 
fragments  of  stone — granite,  whinstone,  or  ba.salt — 
none  of  which  Khould  be  too  large  to  pass  through 
an  iron  ring  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter. 
The  stratum  or  bed  of  such  materials  was  to  be 
from  six  to  twelve  inches  in  thickness,  and  it  was 
left  to  be  brought  into  compactness  and  smoothness 
by  the  action  of  the  vchidcs  pasaing  over  it. 
Though  now  approaching  sixty  yeara  of  age,  Mr 
ilacarlam  set  himself  with  all  energy  to  carry  out 
this  scheme,  and  before  he  died,  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  his  system  of  roa<lmaking  gcner- 
olly  adopted,  though  the  only  reward  he  reaped  for 
his  labours  was  a  grant  of  £2000  from  parbamcnt, 
and  the  repayment  of  a  large  sum,  amounting  U) 
•everal  thousands  more,  which  he  proved  before  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  have  been 
expended  by  him  from  his  own  resources  in 
T)erfecting  his  plan.  He  die<l  at  Moflat  on  SCth 
November  1836,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  hii»  age, 
leaving  behind  him  the  reputotion  of  one  of  the 
most  honourable  and  disinterested  of  men. 

The  great  drawback  from  the  virtues  of  Mr 
Macadam's  plan,  hee  in  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  n 
smooth  surtace.  Without  a  firm  substructure,  tho 
subjacent  materials  are  apt  to  work  up  amongst 
those  of  the  macadam  bcdC  It  is  also  found  that 
carriages  encounter  a  prodigious  friction  from  these 
materials,  until  they  liave  been  somewhat  beaten 
down  ;  and  that,  even  then,  the  wheels  will  be 
found  to  have  left  great  longitudinal  indentations 
or  hollows,  with  rough  ridges  between,  altogether 


at  Lssue  with  true  smoothness.  The  first  objection 
was  overcome  by  tlie  great  engineer  Telford,  who 
suggested  a  causewayed  substructure  as  a  basis  for 
the  oed  of  small  stones.  The  second  difficulty  can 
l)e  to  a  large  extent  ov(?rcome,  by  C4iusing  a  hea\'y 
roller  to  pass  in  the  first  place  over  the  bed  of 
macadamised  fragments,  so  as  to  j.im  them  down 
into  a  compact  cake,  ou  which  the  carriages  may 
then  pa-ss  with  comparative  facility.  But  though 
this  plan  commends  itself  to  the  simplest  common 
sense,  and  is  very  generally  practi.scd  in  J'rance, 
the  idea  of  its  advantages  seems  never  yet  to  have 
dawned  upon  the  British  intellect.  Acconlinglj', 
the  macadamised  road  is  still,  with  us,  a  martyrdom 
to  horses ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  tho 
thoroughfares  of  London  present,  during  a  third 
part  of  all  time,  frictional  difiiculties  ten  times 
more  than  there  is  any  just  occasion  for,  and 
require  four  times  the  amount  of  renewal  and 
expense  which  is  strictly  neeessaiy. 


THE   HOTTENTOT  VENUS. 

Early  in  the  present  centurj',  o  poor  wretched 
woman  was  exhibited  in  England  under  the  appel- 
lation of  the  Hottentot  Veniu.  With  an  intensely 
ugly  figure,  distorted  beyond  all  European  notions 
of  beauty,  she  was  said  by  those  to  whom  she 
belonged  to  possess  precisely  that  kind  of  shape 
which  is  most  admired  among  her  countrymen,  tno 
Hottentots.  Mr  Bullock,  proprietor  of  a  'Museum' 
in  which  many  exhibitions  were  held  in  those 
days,  was  applied  to  in  1810  by  a  Mr  Dunlop, 
surgeon  of  an  African  ship,  to  purchase  a  beautiful 
camelopard  skin.  On  account  of  the  high  price 
asked,  the  negotiation  broke  otf ;  but  at  a  second 
interview,  Dunlop  informed  Mr  Bullock  that  he 
had  brought  a  Hottentot  woman  home  with  him 
from  the  Cape,  whom  he  had  engaged  to  take  back 
again  in  two  yeara  ;  that  she  was  an  object  of  great 
curiosity  ;  and  that  a  person  might  make  a  fortimo 
in  two  vears  by  exhibiting  her.  Mr  Bullock,  how- 
ever, did  not  close  with  the  offers  made  to  him, 
and  tho  black  woman  was  sold — for  it  appears  to 
have  been  virtually  a  sale — by  the  surgeon  to 
another  person.  Then  came  forth  the  advertise- 
ments imd  placards  concerning  the  Hottentot  Venuii. 
She  was  exhibited  on  a  stage  two  feet  high,  along 
which  she  was  led  by  her  Keeper,  and  exhibited 
like  a  wild  beast ;  being  obliged  to  walk,  stand, 
or  sit,  as  he  onleied  her.  The  exhibition  was  so 
offensive  and  disgraceful,  that  the  attorney-general 
called  for  the  interference  of  the  lord  cnancellor 
on  the  subject.  He  grounded  his  application  on 
the  fact,  that  the  poor  creature  did  not  appear  to  be 
a  free  agent,  and  that  she  was  Uttlc  other  than  a 
slave  or  chattel.  She  and  her  keeper  both  s^iokc 
a  kind  of  low  Dutch,  such  as  is  known  on  the 
Hottentot  borders  of  Cape  Colony.  It  was 
observed,  on  one  occiuiion,  while  being  exhibited, 
that  on  her  not  coming  forward  immediately  when 
railed,  the  keeper  went  to  her,  and  holding  up  his 
hand  menacingly,  said  something  in  Dutcii  which 
induced  her  to  come  forward.  She  was  often 
heard,  also,  to  heave  deep  sighs  in  the  course  of 
the  exhibition,  and  displayed  great  sullenneas  of 
temper.  A  Dutch  gentleman,  on  one  occasion, 
interrogated  her  how  far  she  was  a  willing  partici- 
pator in  the  exhibition  ;  but  her  keeper  would  not 
allow  her  to  answer  the  questions.    The  publicity 
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given  to  tlio  matter  in  the  Court  of  Chiinc«iy,  soon 
cwued  the  disappearance  of  the  Hottentot  Vciius 
from  the  public  gaze,  bnt  of  the  subfieijucnt  history 
of  the  poor  woman  herself  we  have  no  informatioxL 


WILLIAM     OF     WTKEHAM. 


Ipaniitrs  makgl^  Iht  glair, 
<^noi\i  SfiUiiitm  of  ISH^Mnm. 

William  of  Wykeham,  probably  one  of  the  most 
popular  characterK  in  English  history,  was  bom  of 
tiumblc  jiarciita  in  the  oliscure  Hampshire  viila^je 
from  wliich  he  derives  his  surname.  Nicholas 
TJvedale,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  attracted  bythe 
child's  intelligence,  sent  liim  to  school  at  Win- 
chester. When  still  a  youth,  William  became  liin 
patron's  secretary,  and  being  lodged  in  a  lofty 
towoT  of  Winchester  Castle,  there  acquired  the 
cnthuaiastic  admiration  of  Gothic  architecture, 
wliich  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  fortune. 
The  young  secretary  viaited  the  neighbouring 
charcuea,  cathediala,  and  ca^lea ;  he  measured. 
Studied,  and  compai«d  their  various  beauties  and 
defects ;  then  considered  how  such  stately  edifices 
had  been  erected  ;  and  figured  in  his  own  imagin- 
ation others  of  still  finer  and  grander  proportions. 
80,  when  introduced  by  his  patron  to  King  Edward 
III.,  lie  was  qualified  to  oasist  that  monarch  in 
planning  and  directing  the  building  of  hi.s  palatial 
castle  at  Windsor.  Wykeham  thus  became  the 
king's  favourite  and  secretary  ;  and  subsequently 
applving  himself  to  politics,  he  was  mode  Kcc{)er 
of  the  Privv  Seal ;  then  entering  the  church,  he 
become  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  soon  after- 
wards lord  clumcellor  of  England. 

William,  however,  had  nearly  lost  the  favour  of 
the  king.  When  Windsor  Castle  was  completed, 
the  architect  caused  to  be  placed  over  the  great 
gate,  the  words,  This  uai>e  Wtkeham.  The 
inscription  was  considered  to  be  an  arrogant 
Bssuniplion  to  himself,  of  all  the  honour  and 
glory  resulting  from  the  great  undertaking.  The 
king,  ot  firat,  was  di8j)lea8od,  but  Williiun  soon 
•atiefied  the  monarch  by  the  following  explanation. 
In  the  inscription,  the  word  Wykchom  was, 
according  to  the  idiom  of  the  English  language, 
in  the  occusativo  case,  and,  accortlingly,  the 
inscription  did  not  mean  that  Wykeham  made  tliia 
buUding,  bnt  that  the  construction  of  the  buil<liiig 
made  Wykeham,  raising  him  from  a  poor  Ind  to  bo 
the  king's  favourite  architect.  And  when  the 
heralds  were  busying  themselves  to  find  suitable 
arms  for  Wykeham,  he  gave  them  as  Ids  motto, 
Makmkrs  maktth  mam  ;  thereby  meaning  that  a 
man's  real  worth  is  to  be  estimated,  not  uom  tlie 
outward  and  accidental  circumstances  of  birth  and 
fortune,  but  from  the  acquirements  of  his  mind 
and  his  moral  qualifications. 

The  biography  of  William  of  Wykeham,  being 
part  of  the  history  of  England,  is  rather  beyond 
our  scope.  Ever  sensible  that  the  education  and 
manners  which  he  actiuired  at  Winchester  had 
made  a  man  of  liini,  he  founded  Winchester  school, 
for  the  benefit  of  future  generations.  As  a  neccs- 
sar)'  adjunct  nnd  accessory  to  the  school,  he 
founded  New  ColWo  at  Oxford.  The  publication 
of  the  chartor  of  ^Dundation  of  the  latter  estab- 
lishmi-nt,  boors  date  the  2Gth  of  November  1379, 

During    lu«    long    term    of    foimcore    years, 


William  devoted  himself  to  acta  of  benevolence 
and  charity.  The  immense  fortune  he  acquired 
was  expended  with  equal  munificence.  He  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  promotion  of  sound  edttc»> 
tion  in  England,  while  his  skill  as  on  architect 
was  matched  by  an  extraordinary  aptitude  for  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  business.  Uis  talents  and  bene- 
volence were  not  confined  to  scholastic  and  eccle- 
siastical edifices  alone  ;  he  constructed  roads  and 
bridges,  and  regulated  traffic  on  highways,  lie 
was  buried  in  his  own  oratory  in  Winchester 
Cathedral,  and  whether  the  result  of  care  or 
accident,  it  ia  pleasing  to  have  to  relate  that 
Wykeham's  tomD,  of  white  marble,  has  neT«r 
been  desecrated.  Many  other  tombs  have  sufiered 
dilapidation  in  that  cathedral,  and  other  places, 
during  the  many  political  and  religious  chAngea 
that  have  occurred  since  Wykeham  was  interred ; 
but  his  revered  effigy,  in  pontifical  robes,  seems  u 
if  scarcely  a  few  days  hadT  elapsed  since  it  left  the 
hand  of  the  scnlptor. 
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8t  Janes,  samnmcd  Intcrclsiu,  nrnrtjr,  421.  St 
Mnhanapor,  martyr,  421.  St  Secnndia  or  S«aclu>al, 
bishop  of  Dunseaoblin  or  Daniashl^a,  in  Meath.  417. 
8t  Maiimus,  bishop  of  Eiei,  confessor,  aboat  46(X  8l 
Virgil,  bishop  oi  Saltiboig,  coofesaor,  784. 

The  four  weeks  immediately  preceding  Chiistmas 
ore  collectively  styled  Advent,  a  term  denoting 
approach  or  arrival,  and  ore  so  called  in  reference  to 
the  coming  celebration  of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour. 
With  thi.i  period,  the  ecclesiasticil  or  Christian 
year  is  held  to  commence,  and  the  first  Sunday  of 
these  four  weeks  ia  termed  Advent  Sunday,  or  the 
first  Sunday  in  Advent.  It  is  always  the  nearat 
Sunday  to  the  feast  of  St  Aniirew,*  whether  before 
or  after  tliat  day  ;  so  that  in  all  cases  the  season  of 
Advent  shall  contain  the  uniform  number  of  four 
Sundays.  In  1864,  Advent  Sunday  falls  on  the 
27th  of  November,  the  earliest  possible  date  ou 
which  it  can  occur. 

Bom. — Fmnfoisc  d'Aubignfi,  Marquiao  de  M.tinlenoa, 
second  consort  of  Louis  XIV.,  lOS.'i,  Niorl;  Henri 
Fran9ois  d'A^eswau,  chancellor  of  Pmnce,  1088, 
Limoge»  ;  Robert  Iioirth,  bishop  of  London,  liiblioel  oritio, 
1710;  John  Mumiy,  pablisher,  1778. 

Died. — Horace,  lyrio  and  satirical  poet,  8  B.  tt ;  Clorls, 
fir^t  king  of  Prnnee,  611,  Parit ;  Maurice,  Bomsn 
emperor,  beheaded  at  Chnlcedon,  602  ;  I«u!s,  Cberalier 
de  Bohan,  eioeatcd  nt  Vai'w  for  conspirocj,  1674;  Basil 
Montagu,  Q.C.  (writings  on  philosophical  and  social 
questions,  &>■.),  1851,  livuioffne. 

THE    GREAT   8T0&1L 

Early  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  27th 
November  1703.  occurred  one  of  the  most  terrific 
stonns  recordetl  in  our  national  history.  It  was 
not  merely,  aa  usually  happens,  a  .short  and 
sudden  buret  of  tejupest,  lasting  a  few  houn, 
but  a  fierce  and  tremendous  hurricane  of  a  week's 
duration,  which  attuned  its  utmost  violence  oa 

•  See  under  November  SOL 
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Uie  day  above  mentioned.  Tlie  preceding  Wed- 
nesday was  a  peculiarly  c«lm,  fine  day  lor  tlie 
■enson  of  the  year,  but  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  a  brisk  gale  commenced,  and  increased 
«o  strongly  during  the  night,  that  it  would 
have  been  termed  a  great  storm,  if  a  greater  had 
not  immediately  followed.  On  Thursihiy,  the 
wind  slightly  abated  ;  but  on  Fritlay  it  blew  with 
redoubled  force  till  midnight,  from  which  titnc 
till  daybreak  on  Saturday  morning,  the  tcuijicst 
was  at  its  extreme  height  Consequently,  though 
in  some  collections  of  dates  the  Great  Stonu  is 
placed  under  the  26th  of  November,  it  actually 
took  place  on  the  following  day.  Immediately 
after  midnight,  on  the  morning  of  Saturday, 
numbers  of  the  afiFrightcd  inhabitants  of  London 
left  their  beds,  and  took  refuge  in  the  cellars  and 
lower  apartments  of  their  houses.  Many  thought 
the  end  of  the  world  had  arrived.  Defoe,  who 
experienced  the  terrors  of  that  dreadful  night, 
says :  '  Honor  and  confusion  seized  U{>on  all ;  no 
pen  can  describe  it,  no  tongue  c^in  express  it, 
no  thought  conceive  it,  unless  some  of  those 
who  were  in  the  extremity  of  it'  It  was  not 
till  eight  o'clock  on  the  Saturday  morning,  when 
the  storm  had  slightly  lulled,  that  the  {boldest 
rould  venture  forth  from  the  shelter  of  their  dwell- 
ings, to  seek  assistance,  or  inquire  for  the  safety  of 
friends.  The  streets  were  then  thickly  strewed 
with  bricks,  tiles,  stones,  lead,  timber,  and  all  kinds 
of  building  materials.  The  storm  continued  to 
rage  through  the  day,  with  very  little  diminution 
in  N-iolence,  but  at  four  in  the  afternoon  heavy 
torrents  of  rain  fell,  and  had  the  effect  of  consider- 
ably reducing  the  force  of  the  gale.  Ere  long, 
however,  the  hurricane  recommenced  with  great 
fiuy,  and  in  the  course  of  the  Sunday  and  Monday 
attained  such  a  height,  that  on  Tuesday  night  few 
persons  dared  go  to  bed.  Continuing  till  noon  on 
Wednesday,  the  storm  then  gradually  decreased  till 
four  in  the  afternoon,  when  it  terminated  in  a  dead 
oolffl,  at  the  very  hour  of  its  commenoemcnt  on 
the  same  day  of  toe  preceding  week. 

The  old  and  dangerously  absurd  practice  of 
building  chimneys  in  stacks,  containing  as  many 
bricks  as  a  niudcm  ordinary-sized  house,  was 
attended  by  all  its  fatal  conscijuenccs  on  this 
oocaaion.  Tlie  bills  of  mortality  for  the  week 
reoorded  twenty-one  deaths  in  London  alone,  from 
the  fall  of  dumneya.  After  the  tempest,  houses 
bore  a  resemblance  to  skeletons.  Fortunately,  three 
weeks  of  dry  weather  followed,  permitting  the 
inhabitants  to  patch  up  their  dwellings  with  booixls, 
tarpaulins,  old  sails,  and  straw  ;  re^lar  repairs 
being  in  many  instances,  at  the  time,  wholly 
impossible.  Plain  tiles  rose  in  price  from  one 
giunea  to  six  pounds  per  thousand  ;  and  pan-tiles 
From  fifty  shillings  to  ten  pounds,  for  the  same 
number.  Bricklayers'  wages  rose  in  proportion,  so 
that  even  in  the  case  of  large  pnlilic  edifices,  the 
trustees  or  managers  bestowed  on  tbeni  merely  a 
temporary  repair,  till  prices  should  fall.  During 
1704,  the  Temple,  Christ's  Hospital,  and  other 
buildings  in  the  city  of  Ivondon,  presented  a  remark- 
oble  npii'''"^"!''^.  patched  with  straw,  reeds^  and 
other  tl  iterials. 

At  ^\  lahop  of  that  diocese  and  his  wife 

were  killed,  when  in  oed,  bv  a  stack  of  chimneys 
falling  upon  them.  Defoe,  from  personal  observa- 
tion, relates  that,  in  the  county  oiKent  alone,  1107 


dwelling-houses  and  bams  were  levelled  by  the 
tjeniendous  force  of  the  hurricane.  Five  hundred 
grind  old  trees  were  prostrated  in  Pcnshuist,  the 
ancient  park  of  the  Siuneys,  and  numerous  orchards 
of  fruit-trees  were  totally  destroyed. 

The  some  storm  did  great  damage  in  Holland 
and  France,  but  did  not  extend  far  to  the  north- 
ward ;  the  border  counties  and  Scotland  receiving 
little  injury  from  it  The  loss  sustainefl  by  the 
city  of  London  was  estimated  at  one  million,  and 
that  of  Bristol  at  two  himdred  thousand  pounds. 
Great  destruction  of  property  and  loss  of  life 
occurred  on  the  river  'Thames.  The  worst  period 
of  the  storm  there,  was  from  midnight  to  daybreak, 
the  night  being  unusually  dark,  and  the  tide 
cxtraonlinarily  high.  Five  hundred  watermen's 
wherries,  300  ship-boats,  and  120  barges  were 
destroyed ;  the  number  of  persons  drowned  could 
never  be  exactly  ascertained,  but  22  dead  bodies 
were  found  and  interred. 

The  greatest  destniction  of  shipping,  however, 
took  place  off  the  coast,  where  the  fleet,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  had  just  re- 
lumed from  the  Mediterranean.  1'he  admiral,  and 
part  of  his  ships  anchored  near  the  Gunlleet,  rode 
out  the  gale  with  little  damage  ;  but  of  the  vessels 
lying  in  the  Downs  few  escaped.  Three  ships  of 
70  guns,  one  of  64,  two  of  56,  one  of  46,  and  several 
other  Bunaller  vessels,  were  totally  destroyed,  with 
a  loss  of  1500  officers  and  men,  among  whom  was 
Bear-admiral  Beaumont 

It  may  surprise  many  to  learn  that  the  elaborate 
contrivances  for  saving  life  from  ship»Teck  date 
from  no  distant  perioJL  Even  late  in  the  Lost 
century,  the  dwellers  on  the  Engli.sh  coasts  con- 
sidered themselves  the  lawful  heirs  of  all  drowned 
peraoiw,  and  held  that  their  first  duty  in  the  case 
of  a  wreck  was  to  secure,  for  their  own  behoof,  the 
property  which  Providence  hafl  thus  cast  on  their 
shores.  That  they  should  exert  themselves  to  save 
the  lives  of  their  fellow-creatures,  thus  imperiled, 
was  an  idea  that  never  presented  itself.  Nay, 
superstition,  which  ever  has  hud  a  close  connection 
with  self-interest,  declared  it  was  unlucky  to  rescue 
a  drowning  man  from  his  fate.  In  the  himianc 
endeavour  to  put  an  end  to  this  horrible  state  of 
uiatten,  Burke,  in  1776,  brought  a  bill  into  parlia- 
ment, enactuu;  that  the  value  of  plundere<l  wrecks 
should  be  levied  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 
where  the  wreck  occurred.  The  country  gentlemen, 
resenting  the  bill  as  an  attack  on  their  vested 
interests,  vehemently  opposed  it  The  government 
of  the  day  also,  requiring  the  votes  of  the  county 
members  to  grant  supplies  for  carrying  on  the  war 
ajjainst  the  revolted  American  coloni^^s  joined  iu 
the  opposition,  and  threw  out  the  bill,  as  Will 
AVhitcheod  expresses  it : 

•  To  make  Sqnire  Boobiea  wOIing, 
To  grant  aiipplica  at  every  check. 
Give  them  tlio  plunder  of  a  wrock. 
They  '11  voto  another  shilling.' 

Tliis  allusion  to  the  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  public  fMling  on  the  subject  of  wrecks, 
was  rendered  neceoary  to  expUin  the  following 
incident  in  connection  with  the  Great  Stonii.  At 
low  water,  on  the  morning  after  the  terrible 
hurricane,  more  than  two  hundred  men  were  dis- 
covered on  the  treacherous  footing  of  the  Ooo<Iwin 
Sands,  crying  and  gesticulating  for  aid,  well  knowing 
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that  in  n  very  short  time,  when  the  tide  rose, 
they  would  inevitably  perisli.  The  boatmen  were 
too  busy,  Ia1x)iiring  in  tlic-ir  vocation  of  picking  up 
portable  property,  to  think  of  eav-inj:;  life.  The 
mayor  of  Deal,  an  hunible  elopseller,  but  a  man  of 
extraordinary  hnmanity  for  the  period,  went  to  the 
cuBtom-house,  and  begged  that  the  boate  belonging 
to  that  establishment  might  be  sent  out  to  save 
some,  at  least,  of  the  poor  men.  The  custom-house 
officers  refused,  on  the  p^und  that  this  was  not 
the  service  for  which  their  boats  were  provided. 
Tlie  mayor  then  collected  a  few  fellow-tradesmen. 
and  in  a  ^hort  speech  so  inspired  them  with  his 
cenerous  emotions,  that  they  seized  the  custom- 
noiisc  boats  by  force,  and,  coing  olf  to  the  sands, 
rescued  as  many  persons  as  they  could  from  certain 
death.  The  shiiiwrccked  men  being  brought  to 
land,  naked,  cold,  and  hungry,  what  was  to  be 
done  with  them  ?  The  navy  agent  at  Deal  refused 
to  assist  them,  his  duties  being,  he  said,  to  aid 
•eamen  wounded  in  battle,  not  shipwrecked  men. 


The  worthy  mayor,  whose  name  was  Powell,  had 
therefore  to  clothe  and  feed  these  poor  fellows, 
provide  them  with  bxlgings,  and  bury  at  his  own 
expense  Rome  that  died.  Subsequently,  after  a 
long  couroo  of  petitioning,  he  was  reimbursed  for 
his  outlay  by  government ;  and  this  concession  was 
followed  by  parliament  requesting  the  queen  to 
place  shipwreckeil  seamen  in  the  some  category  oa 
men  killed  or  wounded  in  action.  The  wicfows 
and  children  of  men  who  had  perished  in  the 
Great  Storm,  were  thus  placed  on  the  pension 
list. 

The  most  remarkahle  of  the  many  edifices 
de.ttroyed  during  that  dreadful  night  was  the  first 
Eddystone  light-house,  erected  four  years  previously 
by  on  enterprising  but  incompetent  individual, 
named  Winstanlcy.  He  had  been  a  mercer  in 
London,  and,  having  acquired  wealth,  retired  to 
Littlebury,  in  Essex,  where  he  amused  himself  with 
the  curious  but  useless  mechanical  toys  that  pre- 
ceded our  modem  machinery  and  engineering,  aa 
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ulch<'my  and  astrology  preceded  chemistry  and 
astronomy.  As  a  specimc-n  of  these,  it  is  related 
that,  in  one  room  of  his  house,  there  lay  an  old 
slipper,  which,  if  a  kick  were  given  it,  immediately 
raised  a  ghost  from  the  floor  ;  in  another  room,  if 
a  visitor  sat  down  in  a  seemingly  comfortable  arm- 
chair, the  arms  would  fly  round  his  bodv,  and 
detain  him  a  close  prisoner,  till  released  by  the 
ingenious  inventor.  The  light-house  was  just  such 
A  specimen  of  misapplied  ingenuity  as  nught  have 
been  expect«d  from  such  an  intellect.  It  was  built 
of  wood,  and  deficient  in  every  element  of  stability. 
Its  polygonal  form  rendered  it  peculiarly  liable  to 
be  swept  away  by  the  waves.  It  was  no  less 
esposea  to  the'  action  of  the  wind,  from  tlie  upper 
694 


p,irt  lieing  ornamented  with  large  wooden  candle- 
sticks, and  supplied  with  useless  voncs,  crones,  and 
other  '  top-hamper,'  as  a  sailor  would  say.  It  is 
probable  that  the  design  of  this  singular  edifice 
had  been  suggested  to  Win.stanley  by  a  drawing  of 
a  Chinese  pagoda.  And  this  light-house,  placea  on 
a  desolate  rock  in  tlie  sea,  was  painted  with  repn>- 
sentatiuns  of  suna  and  compasses,  and  mottoes  of 
various  kinds ;  such  as  Post  Tenebras  Lux, 
Globv  be  to  God,  Pax  in  Bello.  The  last  waa 
probably  in  oUtision  to  the  building's  fancied 
security,  amidst  the  wild  war  of  waters.  And  that 
such  peace  mii;ht  be  properly  enjoyed,  the  light- 
house containecl,  besides  a  kitchen  anti  accommo- 
I  dation  for  the  keepers^  a  state-room,  fineljr  coired 
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and  minted,  with  a  chimney,  two  closets,  nnd  two 
winifows.  Tlieic  was  also  a  xplcndid  bodchamber, 
richly  gilde<l  and  painted.  This  is  Winstanle\-'9 
own  description,  accompanying  an  engraving  of  tlie 
liglit-hoiise,  in  which  ne  complacently  represents 
himself  fishing  from  the  state-room  window.  One 
would  Buppose  he  had  designed  the  building  for 
an  eccentric  ornament  to  a  garden  or  a  pork,  were 
it  not  that,  in  his  whimsical  ingenuity,  he  had  con- 
trived a  kind  of  movable  shoot  on  the  top,  by 
which  stones  could  be  showered  down  on  any  side, 
on  an  approaching  enemy.  &len,  who  knew  by 
ex]^xinnce  the  aggressive  powers  of  sea-waves, 
remonstrated  with  WinstanJey,  but  he  declarcil 
that  he  was  so  well  assured  of  the  strength  of  the 
building,  that  he  would  like  to  be  in  it  during 
the  greatest  storm  tliat  ever  blew  under  the  face  of 
heaven.  The  confident  architect  had,  a  short  time 
previous  to  the  Great  Storm,  gone  to  the  light-house 
to  superintend  some  repairs.  AVTien  the  fatal 
tempest  came,  it  frwept  the  flimsy  strncture  into  the 
ocean,  and  with  it  the  unfortunate  Winstanley,  and 
five  other  persons  who  were  along  with  him  in  the 
building. 

There  ia  a  curious  bit  of  literaty  history  indi- 
rectly connected  with  the  (Jrent  Stonn.  Addison, 
'distressed  by  indigence,'  mtoIc  a  poem  on  the 
victory  of  Blenheim,  in  whicli  he  tlius  compares 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  directing  the  current  of 
the  great  fight,  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Storm — 

'  So  when  an  angel,  by  divine  command. 
With  rising  tempests  shakes  a  guilty  laud. 
Such  as  of  iate  o'er  pale  Britannia  p.vit, 
Calm  and  serene,  he  drives  the  furious  blast. 
And  pleased  th'  Almighty's  orders  to  i>crfurm. 
Bides  in  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the  stunu.' 

Lord  Oodolphin  was  so  pleased  with  this  simile, 
that  he  immediately  appointed  Addi.son  to  the 
Commisstonenhip  of  Appeals,  the  tirst  public 
employment  conterred  on  tae  essayist 

CIBCnMSTANCE.S   AT  THE   DEATH   OF  THOMAS, 
LORD    LYTTELTOS. 

Thomas,  second  Lord  Lyttelton,  who  died 
November  27,  1779,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  was 
•8  i«markablu  for  his  reckless  and  dissipated  life — 
not  to  speak  of  impious  habits  of  thought — as  his 
iather  had  been  for  the  reverse.  One  of  tlie  wickoil 
actions  attributed  to  him,  was  the  seduction  of 
three  Misses  Amphlett,  who  resided  near  his 
country  residence  in  Shropshire.  He  had  just 
returned  from  Ireland — where  he  left  one  of  these 
ladies — when,  residing  at  his  house  in  Hill  Street, 
Berkeley  Square,  he  was  attacked  with  suffocating 
fits  of  a  threatening  character.  According  to  one 
account,  he  dreamed  one  night  that  a  fluttering 
bird  come  to  his  >vindow,  and  that  presently  after 
a  woman  appeared  to  him  in  white  apparel,  who 
told  1dm  to  prepare  for  death,  as  he  would  not 
outlive  three  days.  He  was  much  alarmed,  and 
called  for  his  servant,  who  found  him  in  a  profuse 
perspiration,  and  to  whom  he  related  the  circum- 
stance which  had  occurred.*  According  to  another 
account,  from  a  rektivo  of  liis  lordship,  he  was 

*  T.  J.,  the  inlMeqiieni  propriotor  of  Iiord  Lvttvlton'i 
house,  Pit  Phwje,  pres  tlii«  (Gnl.  May.  ISlfi,  ji.  421).  M 
froin  a  narrative  m  vrittJie.  left  in  the  huuiw  lui  ku  huir- 
loom,  and  *  wliioh  ma;  be  depended  on.' 


i?till  awake  when  the  noise  of  a  bird  fluttering  at 
the  window  called  his  attention  ;  his  room  seemed 
filled  with  light,  and  he  saw  in  the  recess  of  the 
window  II  female  figure,  being  that  of  a  ludy  whom 
he  had  injured,  who,  pointing  to  the  clock  on  the 
mantel-piece,  then  indicating  twelve  o'clock,  said 
in  a  severe  tone  that,  at  that  nour  on  the  third  day 
after,  his  life  would  be  concluded,  after  which  she 
vanished  and  left  the  room  in  darkness. 

That  some  such  circumstance,  in  one  or  other 
of  these  forms,  was  believed  by  Lord  Lyttelton 
to  have  occurred,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt,  for  it  left  him  in  a  depression  of  spirits 
wliich  caused  him  to  speak  of  the  matter  to 
his  friends.  On  the  third  day,  he  had  a  party 
with  him  at  breakfast,  including  Lord  FortMCue, 
Lady  Flood,  and  two  Misses  Amphlett,  to  whom  he 
remarked  :  '  If  I  live  over  to-mght,  I  shall  have 
jockeyed  the  ghost,  for  this  is  the  thirtl  day.'  The 
whole  party  set  out  in  the  forenoon  for  his  lord- 
ship's country-house.  Pit  Place,  near  Epsom,  where 
hi!  had  not  long  arrived  when  he  hod  one  of  his 
suffocating  fits.  Nevertheless,  he  was  able  to  dine 
with  his  friends  at  five  o'clock.  By  a  friendly  trick, 
the  clocks  throughout  the  hou.se,  and  the  watches 
of  the  whole  party,  including  his  lordsliip's,  were 
put  forward  half  an  hour.  The  evening  passed 
agreeably  ;  the  ghostly  warning  was  never  allnded 
to  ;  anil  Lord  Lyttelton  seemed  to  have  recovered 
his  usual  gaiety.  At  half-past  eleven,  he  retired  to 
his  bcilroom,  and  soon  after  got  into  bed,  where  he 
was  to  take  a  dose  of  rhubarb  and  mint-water. 
According  to  the  report  afterwards  given  by  his 
valet,*  '  he  kept  every  now  and  then  looking  at  his 
watch.  He  ordcitHl  hb  curtains  to  be  closed  at  the 
foot.  It  was  now  within  a  minute  or  two  of  twelve 
bv  his  watch  :  he  asked  to  look  at  mine,  and  seemed 
pleased  to  find  it  nearly  keep  time  with  his  own. 
His  lonlship  then  put  both  to  his  ear,  to  satisfy 
himself  that  they  went  When  it  was  more  than  a 
qimrtcr  after  twelve  by  our  watches,  he  said : 
"  This  mysterious  lady  is  not  a  true  prophetess,  I 
find."  When  it  was  near  the  real  hour  of  twelve, 
he  said  :  "  Come,  I  '11  wait  no  longer  ;  get  me  my 
medicine;  I'U  take  it,  and  try  to  sleep."'  Per- 
ceiving the  man  stirring  the  medicine  with  a 
toothpick,  Lord  Lyttelton  scolded  him,  and  sent 
him  away  for  a  U;a-8poon,  with  which  he  soon  after 
returned.  He  found  his  master  in  a  fit,  with  his 
chin,  owing  to  the  elevation  of  the  pillow,  resting 
hiird  upon  his  neck.  Instead  of  trying  to  relievo 
him,  he  ran  for  assistance,  and  when  he  came  bock 
with  the  alarmed  party  of  guests,  Lord  Lyttelton 
was  dead. 

Amongst  the  company  at  Pit  Place  that  day, 
was  Mr  iiiles  Peter  Andrews,  a  companion  of  Lord 
Lyttelton.  Having  business  at  the  Dartford 
powder-mills,  in  which  he  was  a  partner,  he  left 
the  house  early,  but  not  before  ho  had  been 
pleasingly  assured  that  his  noble  frien<l  was 
restored  to  his  usual  good  spirits.  So  little  did 
the  ghost-adventure  rest  in  Mr  Andrews's  mind, 
that  he  did  not  even  recollect  the  time  when  it 
was  predicted  the  event  would  take  place.  He  had 
been  half  an  hour  in  bed  at  hu  partner,  Mr 
Pigou's  house  at  the  mill,t  when  '  suddenly  hii 
curtaina  were  pulled  open,  and  Lord  Lyttelton 
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appeared  before  htm  at  his  beclRide,  in  his  robe-de- 
chuinbre  and  night<ap.  Mr  Andrews  looked  at 
him  some  time,  and  thought  it  bo  odd  a  freak  of 
hit  friend,  that  be  began  to  reproach  him  for  hia 
folly  in  coming  down  to  Dortford  Mills  without 
notice,  ta  he  could  find  no  accommodation. 
"  However,"  said  he,  "  I  '11  get  up,  and  see  what  can 
be  done."  He  turned  to  the  other  side  of  the  bed, 
and  rang  the  bell,  when  Lord  Lyttclton  dis- 
appeared. His  servant  soon  after  coming  in,  he 
inijuired:  "Where  u  Lord  Lyttelton  ?''  The 
servant,  all  astonishment,  declared  he  hod  not 
seen  anything  of  his  lordship  since  they  left  Pit 
Place.  "  Psnow  I  you  fool,  he  was  hero  this 
moment  at  my  bedside."  The  servant  persisted 
that  it  was  not  possible.  Mr  Andrews  dressed 
himself,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  servants, 
searched  every  part  of  the  house  and  garden  ;  but 
no  Lord  Lyttelton  was  to  be  founiL  Still  Mr 
Andrews  could  not  help  believing  that  Lord 
Lyttelton  hod  played  him  this  trick,  till,  about 
four  o'clock  the  some  day,  an  express  arrived  to 
inform  him  of  his  lordship's  death,  and  the  manner 
of  it.' 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  invalidate  the 
truth  of  this  recital,  but  on  grounds  more  than 
unuolly  weak.  It  has  been  surmised  that  Lord 
Lyttelton  meant  to  take  jxiison,  and  imposed  the 
story  of  the  warning  on  his  friends  ;  as  if  he  would 
biive  chuaen  for  a  concealment  of  his  design,  a  kind 
of  iinposture  which,  as  the  opinions  of  mankind  go, 
is  just  the  most  hoixi  of  belief.  This  supposition, 
moreover,  overlooks,  and  is  inconsistent  with,  the 
fact  that  Lord  Lyttelton  was  deceived  as  to  the 
hour  by  the  tamiiering  with  the  watches  ;  if  he 
meant  to  destroy  uimsclf,  he  ought  to  have  done  it 
half  an  hour  sooner.  It  is  further  affirmed — and 
the  explanation  is  said  to  come  from  Lord 
Fortescue,  who  was  of  the  party  at  Pit  Place — 
that  the  story  of  the  vision  took  its  rise  in  a  recent 
chase  for  a  lady's  pct^bird,  which  Lord  Lyttelton 
declared  hod  been  hanissingly  reproduced  to  him 
in  his  dreams.*  Lord  Fortescue  may  have  been 
induced,  by  the  usual  desire  of  escaping  from  a 
■upra-natural  theorjr,  to  surmise  that  tno  story  had 
some  such  foundation ;  but  it  coheres  witn  no 
other  facts  in  the  cose,  and  foils  to  account  for  the 
impression  on  Lord  Lyttelton's  mind,  tliat  he  hud 
been  warned  of  his  coming  death — a  fact  of  which 
oU  his  friends  bore  witness.  On  the  other  hand, 
wo  have  the  Lyttelton  family  fully  of  belief  that 
the  circumstances  were  as  here  related.  Dr 
Johnson  tells  us,  that  he  heard  it  from  Lord 
Lyttelton's  uncle.  Lord  Westcote,  and  ho  wu-i 
therefore  willing  to  believe  itt  There  was,  in  the 
Dowager  Lady  Lyttelton's  house,  in  Portugal  Street, 
Qrosvenor  Square,  a  picture  which  she  hersell' 
executed  in  1780,  expressly  to  commemorate  the 
event ;  it  hung  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  her 
diawing-room.   '  The  dove  J  appears  at  the  window, 

*  Scott's  LfUen  on  Demonology,  2d  editiou,  p.  IViO,  note. 
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X  Th«  oircomatuioo  of  the  hiti  ia  icmarkftblc.  James 
Howsl,  in  on»  of  liia  Familiar  Lrttrrt,  d«l«ii  July  .T,  16;V2, 
ffivas  an  aoootint  of  %  tombittniie  ho  liad  si^on  preparing 
m  k  atono-cutt«r'a  ahop  in  Fleet  Street,  on  which  wtiro 
■tatod  the  dcathii  of  four  persona  of  •  fsmilv  named 
Oxenhani,  who  had  lieen  viaited  juat  before  their  domiao 
by  a  white-breasted  bin!,  which  fluttered  over  their  heads 
or  about  the  bed  on  which  they  lay.  At  tha  bottom  of 
tbo  mjcnptions  wer«  given  the  aaincs  of  Bundiy  pmons, 
(wo 


while  a  female  figure,  habited  in  white,  stands  at 
the  foot  of  the  bt^  annotmcing  to  Lord  Lytteltoit 
his  dissolution.  Every  part  of  the  picture  was 
faithfullv  designed,  after  the  description  given  to 
her  by  the  valet-de-chumbrc  who  attended  him,  to 
whom  his  master  related  all  the  circumstances^'* 
The  evidence  of  Mr  Andrews  is  also  highly 
important  Mr  J.  W.  Croker,  in  his  notes  on 
Boswell.  attests  that  he  hod  more  than  once  heard 
Mr  Andrews  relate  the  story,  with  details  «Tt6*to»> 
lialbj  agrttiwj  with  the  recital  which  we  hav« 
quoted  from  the  Oentleman's  Magasine.  He  was 
unquestionably  good  evidence  for  what  occnired 
to  himself,  and  he  may  be  considered  as  not  a  bad 
reporter  of  the  story  of  the  ghost  of  the  lady  which 
he  had  heard  from  Lord  Lyttelton's  own  mouth. 
Mr  Croker  adds,  that  Mr  Andrews  always  told  the 
tale  '  reluctantly,  and  with  an  evidently  solemn 
conviction  of  its  truth.'  On  the  whole,  then,  the 
Lyttelton  ghost-story  may  be  considered  as  not 
only  one  of  the  most  remarkable  from  its  coin- 
pound  character— one  spiritual  occurrence  support- 
ing another — but  also  one  of  the  best  authenticated, 
and  which  it  is  most  difficult  to  explain  away,  if 
we  ore  to  allow  human  testimony  to  be  of  the 
least  value. 

PITT   AND    HIS  TAXES, 

The  ^eot  increase  in  taxation  subsequent  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  American  war,  is  a  well- 
known  circumstance  in  modem  British  history. 
The  national  debt,  which,  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Seven  Years'  War  in  1756,  fell 
short  of  £75,000,000,  was,  through  the  expenses 
entailed  by  that  conflict,  increased  to  nearly 
£129,000,000  at  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1763,  while, 
twenty  years  subsequently,  at  the  peace  of  Ver- 
futUlcs,  in  178.3,  the  latter  amount  had  risen  to 
upwards  of  £244,000,000,  Ln  consequence  of  the 
ill-judged  and  futile  hostilities  with  the  North 
American  colonies.  Wlien  William  Pitt,  the 
youngest  premier  and  chancellor  of  exchequer  that 
England  liad  ever  seen,  and  at  the  time  only 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  came  into  office  in 
December  1783,  on  the  dismLssal  of  the  Coalition 
cabinet,  he  foimd  the  finances  in  such  a  condition 
aa  to  necessitate  the  imposition  of  various  new 
taxes,  including,  among  others,  the  levying  of  an 
additional  rate  on  windows,  and  also  oi  duties  on 
giune-certificates,  hackney-coaches,  and  saddle  and 
race  horses.  This  may  be  regonlcd  as  the  com- 
mencement of  a  train  of  additional  burdens  on  the 
British  nation,  which  afterwards,  daring  the  French 
war,  mounted  to  such  a  height,  that  at  the  present 
day  it  seems  impossible  to  comprehend  how  our 
fathers  could  have  supported  so  crushing  a  load  on 
their  resources.  Opposite  views  prevail  as  to  the 
expediency  of  the  measures  followed  by  England 
in  1793,  when  the  country,  under  the  Icadcrebip  of 
such  chouipions  ns  Pitt  and  Burke,  drifted  into  a 
war  with  the  French  republic  ;  a  wm-  )i.nvev(?r, 
which,  in  the  conjuncture, of  circumst.i  rl- 

ing  the  relations  between  the  two  com  ,  ast 
have  almost  inevitably  taken  place,  sooner  or 
later.    At  the  present  day,  indeed,  when   more 

who  attested  tha  faei    "Thia  atona,'  says  How»1,  *<■  to 
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libeial  and  enlightened  ideas  prevail  on  intcr- 
natioDAl  questions,  and  v,-o  have  also  bad  the 
benefit  of  our  fathers'  experience,  such  a  consum- 
mation might  possibly  have  been  avoided.  Of  the 
straightforwardness  and  \'igorous  ability  of  Pitt 
throughout  his  career,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  how- 
ever one-sided  he  may  have  been  in  his  political 
sjTnpathies ;  an<l  a  tribulo  of  respect,  tlioii^h 
opimons  w-ill  differ  ns  to  its  grounds,  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  *  the  pilot  that  >reatheTed  the  stoim.' 


The  taxes  imposed  by  Pitt,  oi  might  have  been 
anticipnted,  caused  no  inconsiderable  amount  of 
grumbling  among  the  nation  at  large.  Tliia  grum- 
bling, in  many  instances,  resolved  itself  into  waggish 
jests  and  caricatures.  The  story  of  the  Blinburgh 
wit,  who  wrote  '  Pitt's  Works,  vol.  i,  vol.  ii.,'  &c. 
on  the  walls  of  the  hotiscs  where  windows  had 
been  blocked  up  by  tlie  proprietors  in  cyn«e<|uence 
of  the  imposition  of  on  additional  duly,  is  a  well- 
known  and  thrcotlbare  joke.    Another  jest,  wliidi 
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took  a  practical  form,  was  that  concocted  by  a 
certain  Jonathan  Thatcher,  who,  on  27Ui  November 
1784,  in  defiance  of  the  horse-tax,  imposed  a  few 
montha  previously  by  Pitt,  rodo  his  tow  to  and 
fi->im  the  market  of  Stockport  A  contemporary 
cjiricature,  representing  that  icone,  is  herewitn 
presented  to  our  readers  as  a  hiitorictl  cariofdty, 
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Bt  Stephen,  the  Younger,  murijrr,  704.    81  Jmdo*  of  La 
MutA  01  Aaoooa,  ooufossor,  1470. 


Bom. — Gaptoin  Georgo  'William  Manhr,  iavfntor  of 
life-nring  apparatus  for  aliipvrocks,  1705,  Uilgay, 
IforfoUc  1  Victor  Cotuin,  moral  philosopher,  1 792. 

f  •  "re  Gregory  UI.,  741  ;  Dunois,  tho  BtsUrd 
of  '  •■%;  Kdnrd  Flantagvnet,  Earl  of  Warrick, 

tx.'!'  •'•>;  Cartooehe,  celebrated  robber,  exoost«d 

at  Pans,  1721  ;  Charle*  Buller,  •tutesniiia  ami  vritrr, 
1848,  London;  Wuhington  Irrlnf,  eminont  popular 
»rit«r,  1859,  IrpinfiUm,  Xeu  York;  Baron  C.  C,  J. 
Huucn,  Fmasian  stateman,  philosophical  writer,  1800, 
iloiw. 


THE    REV.    LANQTON    FUEEMAN    AKD    HIS 
SIMOULAR   MAUSOLEUM. 

Among  the  numerous  indiridoals  who  Iiaro 
rendcrwl  themselves  conspicuous  by  eccentricities 
of  character,  few,  perhaps,  are  more  noteworthy 
than  on  English  clergyman  who  died  about  eighty 
years  ago. 

The  Rev.  Laugton  Freeman,  whoso  baptism  is 
registered  on  28th  November  1710,  was  rector  of 
Bilton,  in  Warwickshire.  He  resided  at  tlio  retired 
and  somewhat  secluded  village  of  Whilton,  in  North- 
amptonshire, some  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant,  from 
which  he  rude  on  Sundays  to  Bilton,  to  perform  his 
miui.sterial  duties.  Ho  was  a  bachelor,  which  may, 
in  some  measure,  account  for  the  oddities  which 
have  rendered  his  name  famous  in  the  neighbour- 
hood where  he  dwelt.  living,  os  he  did,  in  an 
old  manor-houso,  and  occiipymg  so  honoured  a 
position  in  society,  few  persons  would  suppose 
that  a  clergyman  and  gentleman  could  be  guilty  of 
such  meanness  as  to  beg  his  Simday-dinner  from  a 
labouring-man,  and  occasionally  also  help  himself 
from  the  liinlcr  of  a  richer  friend.  But,  to  do  him 
justice,  the  reverend  iomrr  remembered  all  these 
petty  thefts,  ond  in  his  will  beiiueathed  a  recom- 
pense to  those  whom,  in  his  lifetime,  he  had  robbed. 
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His  will  is  dated  16th  September  1783,  and  bia 
death  took  place  the  !)th  of  October  in  1784.  That 
portion  of  the  testament  relating  to  his  burial  is 
very  curious,  and  runs  thus  : — 

'In  the  name  of  God,  amen.  I,  the  Reverend 
LangtoQ  Freeman,  of  WhUton,  in  the  county  of  North- 
nmpton,  clerk,  beinji  in  a  tolerable  good  state  of 
bodily  health,  and  ot  a  perfect  sound  and  disposing 
mind,  memory,  and  uncleratanding  (praised  be  God 
for  the  same),  and  being  mindful  oT  my  death,  do 
therefore  make  and  ordain  tlii.s  my  Wt  Will  and 
Testament,  as  follows  :  And  principally  I  com- 
mend my  soul  to  the  mercy  of  God  through  the 
merits  of  my  Redeemer.  And  first,  for  four  or 
five  days  after  my  decease,  and  until  my  body 
grows  offensive,  I  would  not  be  removed  out  of  the 
place  or  bed  I  shall  die  on.  And  then  I  would  be 
carried  or  laid  in  the  same  bed,  decently  and 
privately,  in  the  Bummer-house  now  erected  in 
tlie  garden  belonging  to  the  dwelling-house,  where  I 
now  inhabit  in  Whilton  aforesaid,  and  to  be  laid  in 
the  same  bed  there,  with  all  the  iijipurtenances 
thereto  belonging  ;  and  to  be  wrapped  in  a  strong, 
double  winding-sheet,  and  in  all  other  respects  to 
be  interred  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  description  we 
receive  in  Holy  Scripture  of  our  Saviour's  burial. 
The  doors  and  windows  to  be  locked  up  and  bolted, 
and  to  be  kept  as  near  in  the  same  manner  and 
state  they  sliall  be  in  at  the  time  of  my  decease. 
Anil  I  desire  that  the  building,  or  summer-house, 
almll  be  ])lante<l  around  with  evergreen-plants,  and 
fenced  olf  with  Ik'U  or  oak  pales,  and  painted  of  a 
dark-blue  colour  ;  and  for  tlie  due  performance  of 
this,  iu  manner  aforesaid,  and  for  keeping  the 
building  ever  the  same,  wth  the  evergreen-plants 
and  rails  in  proper  and  decent  repair,  I  give  to  my 
liepbew,ThomasFi'eeman,the  manorof  ^  hilton.&c' 

All  these  instructions  appear  to  have  been 
faithfully  carried  out,  and  Mr  Freeman  was 
duly  deposited  in  the  singular  mausoleum  whicli 
he  had  chosen. 
Till  within  the 
last  few  years,  the 
summer-house  was 
surrounded  with 
evergreens ;  but 
now  the  palings 
are  gone,  the  trees 
have  been  cut 
down,  tmd  the 
structure  itself 
looks  like  a  ruiue<l 
hovel. 

There  is  a  large 
hole  in  the  roof. 
through  whiili 
about  two  ye;u.. 
ago,  some  men 
effected  an  en- 
trance. With  the 
aid  of  a  candle  they 
mode  a  8ur\'ey  of 
tlio  burial  -  place 
and  its  tenant ; 
the    latter,   a   dried 

apparently  the  consistence  of  leather,  with  one  arm 
laid  across  the  chest,  and  the  other  hanging  down 
the  body,  which,  though  never  embabued,  seems 
to  have  rcinaiiud  iKrfi.ctly  incurnipted- 

It  ii>  rather  singular  that  there  is  nothing  whatever 
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up,    skinny    figure,  having 


in  the  i«irish  regi-^tcr  respecting  the  burial  of  the 
Rev.  Longton  Freeman.  This  may  be  accounted 
for,  however,  by  the  cireumstance  of  his  having  been 
buried  in  tinconsecrated  ground. 


WASHINGTON   IBVINO. 

Were  the  fact  not  familiar  to  every  one,  most 
English  readers  of  the  Skelch-Book,  Bracebridije  HaU, 
and  the  lives  of  Oold.'onith  and  Columbus,  would 
bo  surprised  to  learn  that  they  were  written  by  an 
American  ;  though,  indeed,  an  American  to  wlbtom 
England  gave  success  and  fame. 

Washington  Irving's  father  was  a  Scotchman, 
and  his  mother  an  Englishwoman.  William  li^-ing 
went  to  New  York  about  1763,  and  was  a  merchant 
of  that  city  during  the  revolution.  His  son, 
W.-ishin^on,  was  bom  April  3,  1783,  just  oa  tho 
AVar  ot  Independence  had  been  brought  to  a 
successful  termination  ;  and  he  received  the  name 
of  its  hero,  of  whom  he  was  destined  to  be  the,  so  far, 
most  voluminous  biographer.  His  best  means  of 
education  was  his  father's  excellent  libnirj',  and  his 
elder  brothers  were  men  of  literary  tastes"  and  pur- 
suits. At  sixteen,  he  liegan  to  study  law,  out 
he  never  followed  out  the  profession.  He  was  too 
modest  ever  to  address  a  jury,  and  in  the  height  of 
hi.s  fame,  he  could  never  suuunon  the  resolution  to 
make  a  speech,  even  when  toasted  ot  a  public 
dinner.  Irving  was  early  a  traveller.  .\t  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  he  visited  the  south  of  Europe  on 
a  tour  of  health  and  pleasure.  On  his  return  to 
New  York,  he  wrote  for  his  brother's  newspaper  ; 
joined  with  Paulding,  Ilalleck,  and  Bryant  in  the 
Halmagundi — papers  in  the  fashion  of  the  Spec- 
tator;  and  wrote  a  comic  history  of  the  early 
settlement  of  New  York,   purporting  to   be   the 

S reduction  of  a  venerable    Dutchman,   Diudrich 
'nickerlwckcr.    This  work  had  a  great  success, 
and  so  delighted  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  when  the 

author  visited  him 
iu  1820,  ho  wrote 
to  tluiiik  Camp- 
bell, who  hod 
given  him  a  letter 
of  introduction,  for 
'one  of  the  best 
and  pleasantot 
acquaintances  he 
had  met  in  many 
a  day.'  Sir  Walter 
did  not  stop 
with  compliments. 
Irving  could  not 
liiid  n  publisher 
for  hia  Sk»lch-Book, 
l)eing  perhaps  too 
modest  to  push 
his  fortunes  with 
tho  craft  He  got 
it  printed  on  his 
own  account  by 
a  person  named 
Miller,  who  failed 
shortly  after.  Sir  Walter  introduced  the  author  to 
.Tohn  Murray,  who  gave  him  £200  for  the  copy- 
right, but  oiterwards  increased  the  stmi  to  £400. 
Irving  then  went  to  Paris,  where  he  wrotft  Brac»- 
}rritlge  Hall,  and  m.ide  the  actiiuiintttnce  of  Tliomoa 
Moore  and  other  liteiaiy  celeohlies.    From  thenw 
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he  pro(!ccilc<l  to  Dresden,  and  wrote  the  Talrji  of  a 
TntvdUr;  l>ut  he  found  his  richest  mine  in  Spain, 
where,  for  three  niODtba,  he  resided  in  the  palace 
of  the  Alhaiiibra,  and  employed  himself  in  ransack- 
ing its  ancient  records.  Here  he  wrote  his  Life  and 
Voyage*  of  Columbia  (for  which  Murray  paid  him 
3000  guineas),  the  Conqufst  of  Granada,  ^  oyagta  of 
th4  Gompaniont  of  Columbus,  &c. 

By  this  time  America,  tinding  that  Irring  had 
become  famous  abroad — as  Aiueric;m  authors  and 
artisfa  mostly  do,  if  at  all,  according  to  an  old 
proverb — begged  him  to  accept  the  post  of  secretary 
of  legation  at  London  ;  a  higlily  honourable  othce 
indeol,  but,  in_point  of  emolument,  worth  only 
£500  a  year.  Tlio  Oxford  University  having  con- 
ferred on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.ll,  and 
one  of  George  IV.'s  gold  medalsi,  the  Americans,  a 
modest  people,  always  proud  of  European  recog- 
nition, mode  him  minister  at  the  court  of  Spain. 
On  his  return  to  America,  he  retired  to  a  heautiful 
countr)'-8eat,  '  Sunnyside,'  built  in  his  own  '  Sleepy 
Hollow,'  on  the  bimks  of  the  Hudson,  where  he 
lived  with  his  brother  and  nieces,  and  wrote  Atloria, 
Captain  BonnecilU,  GoUUmith,  Mahomet,  and  his 
Iftst  work,  the  life  of  his  great  namesake,  Washing- 
ton. He  was  never  nuirried.  lu  Ids  youth  ho 
lovoi  one  who  died  of  consumption,  and  he  was 
faithful  to  her  memory.  He  died,  November  28. 
1859,  sincerely  mourned  by  the  whole  world  of 
Uterature,  and  by  his  own  countrymen,  who  have 
phiccd  his  name  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  authors 
whom  they  delight  to  honour. 
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St  Sataniinna,  biiliop  of  Toulonse,  martyr,  257.  St 
Sadbod,  bisbop  o(  Utrecht,  confessor,  916. 

Son Maruaret,  d»ai:hter  of  Henry  VII.,  and  qneen 

of  James  lY.  of  Scotland,  1489  ;  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  poet. 
1654,  Pen$kunt,  Kent;  Dr  Tctcr  Hoylin,  thcolopcal 
and  historical  writer,  1600,  Surford,  Oxfordshire  ; 
John  Baj,  eminent  naturalist,  ld2S,  Mack  Notify, 
Muex. 

Difd—Vopt  CTement  IV..  1268,  Tittrho  ;  Philippe  le 
Bel,  king  of  Fninci^  ISU.  Pnnlainrbltan ;  Eogor 
Uortimer,  patvnour  o{  Imibclls,  Kdwsrd  II.'s  qnc«n, 
ezecated  at  Smitfa&eld,  1330 ;  Charles  IV.,  Emperor  of 
Ocrmany,  1378,  Pragyu ;  Canlinal  Thomas  Wolsey, 
minister  of  Henrjr  VIII.,  16S0,  .St  Mary't  Abbei/. 
LtieeMtrr ;  Frederick,  Elector  Pslatino,  son-in-law  of 
James  I.  of  Bngland,  1632,  Meb  ;  Briiin  VTalton,  bishop 
of  Chester,  editor  of  the  I'olvjrlot  Bible,  1661,  London; 
Prinee  Rupert,  of  Bavaria,  raTalier-Rincral,  1 682,  London; 
Maroello  Malpighi,  eminent  anatomist,  16))i,  Jtome; 
Anthony  ^Vood  or  1  Wood,  antiquarian  writer,  109S, 
Oxford;  Maria  Theresa,  queen  of  Hungary,  1780, 
Vitnna, 

THE   EARL   OF  MARCH:    '  MORTIMER's   HOLE.' 

To  the  traveller  approaching  Nottingham  by 
nil  from  the  Derby  side,  the  commanding  position 
of  its  ruined  castle  caimnt  btit  be  an  object  of 
interest.  Though  commerce  has  completely  sur- 
rounded the  rock  it  stands  upon  with  workshops, 
wharves,  and  modem  dwelling-hoiiscg,  the  castle 
teems  literally  'to  dwell  alone.  Associations  of  a 
cbotactcr  peculiar  to  itself  cluster  round  it.    It  ha* 


a  distinctive  existence— claim.s  a  distinct  parentage 
from  the  puny,  grovelling  erections  beneath  it — and 
eoara  as  much  t>eyond  them  by  the  events  it  calls 
to  mind,  as  by  its  proud  and  lofty  position.  Its 
history,  in  fact,  is  interwoven  in  the  liLstory  of  the 
nation  ;  and  part  of  the  glory  and  shame  of  its 
country's  deeds  rests  upon  it 

The  old  castle  must  have  frowned  with  unusual 
gloominess  when  Isabella,  queen  of  Edward  II., 
and  her  unprincipled  paramour,  Uortimer,  took 
up  their  abode  in  it.  The  queen  had  rebelled 
against  and  deposed  her  husband.  Mortimer  had 
accomplished  his  death.  And  with  the  young 
king,  Edward  lU.,  in  their  tutelage,  they  tyrannised 
over  the  country,  and  squandered  its  treasures  as 
they  pleased. 

As  a  frc.*h  instance  of  her  favour,  the  frail 
princess  had  recently  elevated  Mortimer  to  the 
earldom  of  March,  fiut  the  encroaching  arrogance 
of  the  haughty  minion  was  awakening  in  the 
minds  of  the  barons  a  determination  to  curb  his 
insolence  and  overgrown  power.  This  spirit  of 
revenge  was  still  further  excited  by  the  execution 
of  the  king's  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Kent,  who  appears 
to  have  been  slain  merely  to  shew  that  there  was 
none  too  high  to  be  smitten  down  if  he  dared  to 
make  him.self  obnoxious  to  the  profligate  rulers. 
The  bow,  however,  was  this  time  strained  beyond 
its  strength.  The  blow  that  was  intended  to  quell 
the  rising  storm  of  indignation,  reboimded,  with 
increased  force,  on  the  guilty  Mortimer,  and  proved 
his  own  destruction.  For  all  parties,  weary  of  his 
insolence  and  oppression,  were  for)^tting  their 
luniier  feuds  in  the  common  anxiety  to  work  his 
overthrow,  and  this  last  savage  act  of  his  govern- 
ment aroused  them  to  a  full  sense  of  their  danger, 
and  gave  increased  intensity  to  their  hatred  and 
desire  of  vengeance.  Besides  which,  they  saw  in 
the  young  king,  now  in  liia  eighteenth  year,  signs 
of  growing  impatience  of  the  yoke  which  Mortimer, 
as  regent,  had  imposed  on  his  authority.  Daily 
they  poured  compliiints  into  the  roval  car  of  the 
profligacy,  the  exactions,  and  the  illegal  practices 
of  the  paramour,  and  found  in  Edwaitl  a  willing 
listener.  At  Icngtii  he  was  brought  to  see  his  own 
danger — to  look  upon  Mortimer  lu  the  murderer  of 
his  father  and  uncle,  the  usurper  of  power  which 
ought  to  be  in  his  own  hands,  the  spoiler  of  his 
people,  and  the  man  who  wos  bringing  daily  dis- 
honour to  himself  and  the  nation  by  on  illicit  con- 
nection with  his  loyol  mother.  He  determined, 
occordingly,  to  humhle  the  pride  of  the  arrogant 
chief,  and  redress  the  public  grievances. 

A  parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Notting- 
ham, al>out  Michaelmas  1.330.  The  castle  was 
occupied  by  the  dowager-queen  and  the  Earl  of 
Marcn,  attended  by  a  guanl  of  a  hundreil  and 
eighty  knights,  with  their  followers  j  while  the 
king,  with  his  queen,  Pliilippa,  and  a  small  retinue, 
took  up  \m  aboile  in  the  town.  The  number  of 
their  attendants,  and  the  jealous  care  with  which 
tlie  castle  was  g:uarded,  implied  suspicion  in  the 
trunds  of  the  gmlty  pair.  Every  night  the  gates  of 
the  fortress  were  locked,  and  the  keys  delivered  to 
the  queen,  who  slept  with  them  under  her  pillow. 
But  with  all  their  precautions,  justice  was  more 
than  a  match  for  their  villany.  Sir  William 
Mountacute,  under  the  sanction  of  his  sovereign, 
summoucd  to  his  aid  several  nobles,  on  whoso 
loyalty  and  good  faith  ho  could  depend,  and  obtained 
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the  kin(^i  warrant  for  the  appreheiuion  of  the  Earl 
of  Mardi  and  others.  The  plot  was  now  ripe  for 
execution.  For  a  time,  however,  the  inaccessible 
liAtare  of  the  caatle-rock,  and  the  vigilance  with 
which  the  paates  were  guarded,  appeared  to  present 
an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  accomplishment  of 
their  designs.  Could  Sir  William  Eland,  the  con- 
ttable  of  the  castle,  be  won  over,  and  induced  to 
betray  the  fortress  into  their  hands  ?  The  experi- 
ment was  worth  a  trial,  and  Mountncutc  undertook 
the  delicate  task.  Sir  Williiim  joyfully  fell  in 
With  a  ]^ropo8ition  which  enabled  him  at  once  to 
testify  Ins  loyalty  to  his  sovereign  and  his  detesta- 
tion of  the  haughty  tyrant.  The  result  of  the 
interview  is  thus  quaintly  described  by  one  of  the 
old  chroniclers,  whose  manuscript  is  quoted  by 
Deering: 

'Tho  saide  Sir  William  Montagu  to  the  coiutabill 
in  herynge  of  all  them  that  were  helpyng  to  the 
quarreL  "  Now  ceilis  dcre  ffrendes  us  behoveth  for 
to  worche  and  done  by  your  Qucyntyse  to  take  the 
Mortimer,  »ith  ye  be  the  keeper  of  tlie  costell  and 
have  the  kayes  in  your  wardu."  "  Sir,"  quod  the 
conatabill,  "  woU  ye  underrtoude  that  the  yats  of 
the  castell  both  loken  with  loky«,  and  Queen 
Isabell  sent  hi<lder  by  night  for  the  kayes  thereof, 
Mid  they  be  laydc  under  the  chemseU  of  her  beddis 
hede  unto  the  morrow,  and  so  1  may  not  come  into 
the  castell  by  the  yats  no  manner  of  wyse  ;  but 
yet  I  know  another  wcye  by  an  oley  that  strctchith 
oute  of  the  ward  under  the  eorthc  into  the  castell 
that  gocth  into  the  west,  wliich  nley  Queen  Isabell, 
ne  none  of  her  meaync,  ne  the  Mortimer,  ne  none 


of  his  companyc  knowith  it  not,  and  so  I  shall  lede 
you  through  the  aley,  and  so  ye  shall  come  into 
the  castell  without  spyea  of  any  man  that  beth 
your  enemies." ' 

Everything  being  now  arranged,  on  the  night  of 
Friday,  October  19,  1330,  Edward  and  his  loyal 
associates  were  conducted  by  Sir  William  Eland 
through  a  secret  passage  in  the  rock  to  the  interior 
of  the  castle.  Proceeding  at  once  to  a  chamber 
adjoining  the  queen's  apartment,  they  found  the 
object  of  their  search  in  close  consultation  with  the 
bishop  of  Lincoln  and  others  of  his  party.  The 
Earl  of  March  was  seized ;  Sir  Hugh  Turplinton  and 
Sir  John  Momnouth,  two  of  the  state-guards,  were 
slain  in  attempting  to  rescue  liim  from  the  king's 
associates ;  and  the  queen,  hearing  the  tiunult,  and 
Rtispecting  the  cause,  rushed  into  the  room  in  an 
agony  of  terror,  exclaiming :  '  Fair  son,  fair  son, 
have  pity  on  the  gentle  Mortimer  I '  Notwithstanding 
the  cries  and  entreaties  of  the  weeping  Isabella, 
her  beloved  earl  was  torn  from  tier  presence, 
and  hurried  down  the  secret  passage  by  which  his 
captors  entered,  and  which  nas  ever  since  been 
designated  Mortimer's  Hole.  With  so  much  secrecy 
and  despatch  was  this  stratagem  executed,  that  the 
guards  on  the  ramparts  of  the  castle  were  not  dis- 
turbed, and  the  good  people  of  Nottingham  knew 
nothing  of  the  enterprise  till  the  following  day, 
when  the  arrest  of  Mortimers  sons  and  several  of 
his  adherents  by  the  royalists,  gave  a  significant 
and  acceptable  indication  that  the  luxurious  and 
profligate  usurpation  of  tho  Eurl  of  March  hiid  at 
length  been  tenninated  by  kingly  authority. 


MOBTnan'a  houe,  RomvGiiAi.i  c^. .  le — tbx  rAssACE  tbroitcb  %vinc3i  xoNTAcm 

AND  ma   PABTY  ENTEBED. 


Mortimer  was  conveyed  by  a  strong  guard  to  the 
Tower  of  London.  Edward  repaire<I  to  Leicester, 
whonce  he  insued  writs  for  the  assembling  of  a  new 
Tiarliament  at  Westminster,  for  the  purpose  of 
ncaring  cliiugcs  against  the  Inte  administration, 
■n<l  ivdrt'Dsitig  the  grievances  under  which  the 
kingdom  hadkbouncL  At  this  parliament  Mortimer 
631) 


was  impeached  and  convicted  in  a  most  sunuBarf 
manner  of  high  treason,  and  other  crimes.  No 
proof  in  evidence  of  his  guilt  was  heonl,  and  be 
was  condemned  to  die  as  a  traitor,  by  beiuL!  'Iniirn 
and  hanged  on  the  common  gallows;  a 
which  was  executed  at '  The  Elms,'  in  Sin 
on  the  39th  of  November  1330.     His  body  wu 
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allowed  to  hang  two  days  on  the  cullows,  and  was 
thea  interred  in  the  church  of  the  Ureyi'riars. 

TUB   FALL   OP  W0L8ET. 

Any  new  information  regarding  the  history  of 
Cardinal  Wolaey  must  ever  be  welcome.  Afew  items 
of  this  description  were  some  years  ago  obtained 
from  a  state  manuBcript  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
then  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Walter  C.  Trcvelyati, 
Bart,  Fis.A.,  a  mmor  member  of  whose  family  was 
one  of  the  chaplains  to  King  Henry.  Throupli  him 
it  may  have  found  it«  way  to  the  venerable  sent  cif 
Nettlecombe,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  where  this 
manuscript,  relating  to  domestic  expen-ics  and  pay- 
ments, has,  for  some  centuries,  been  deposited. 

Mr  Payne  Collier,  in  describing  this  document 
to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  says :  '  Wo  pass  ov^r 
the  manner  in  whicn  Wolsey  appears,  without 
check  or  control,  to  have  issued  his  written  Warrants 
or  verbal  commandments  for  payments  of  money 
for  nearly  all  purposes,  and  upon  all  occasion.s, 
even  for  the  de«patch  of  liis  own  letters  to  Rome  ; 
an  entry  of  tills  kind  is  made  in  the  tirst  month 
to  which  the  manuscript  applies.  Neither  is  it 
necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  items  which  rcLite  to  the 
known  part  he  took  upon  the  trial  of  Queen  Kath- 
erine,  smce  upon  this  portion  of  the  subiecl  nearly 
all  the  authorities,  from  Hall  to  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury,  concur.  It  is  to  be  observed,  with 
reference  to  the  tniasactious  in  wliich  Wolsoy  was 
concerned,  that  no  warrant  was  issued  by  him  for 
the  payment  of  ony  sura  of  money  after  the  19lh 
of  June  1529,  when  Sir  Thomas"  Fitzgerald,  the 
Irish  knight,  had  a  present  made  to  him  of  £G6,  i:i». 
4d.,  the  oixler  for  which  was  given  by  Wol.sey. 
After  this  date,  the  warrants  were  those  of  the 
king,  or  of  particular  officer?,  and  it  does  not  seem 
that  the  cardinal  was  allowed  to  interfere  ;  for  hi.4 
disgrace  had  then  commeucxid,  in  consequence  of 
the  vexatious  postirancments  in  the  trial  of  the 
divorce.  Neither  does  his  name  occur  again  in 
tliis  document,  until  we  come  upon  it,  as  it  were, 
by  surprise,  where  he  is  sjx>ken  of  by  his  double 
title  of  Caniinal  of  York  and  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
in  connection  with  a  payment  to  him  of  one 
thousand  marks  out  of  the  revenues  of  Winchester. 
The  terms  are  remarkable.  "  Item,  jjnide  to  the 
Lorde  Cardynall  of  Yurko  and  Bi-ilmpo  of  Win- 
ccstre,  xviii  die  Martii,  by  the  Kvni;i;'8  warraunt>;, 
datcde  at  Windc.tour,  xvj.  die  Martii,  in  Uie  advance- 
ment of  his  hole  yerea  j>ension  of  >L  mrs.  by  the 
ycerc,  ont  of  the  bishopncke  of  Winchester,  which 
jrerc  ahidl  fuUv  ende  and  ronne  at  Michiliuas  next 
cninniing— DClxvj"-  liij*-  iiii'-"' 

This  ({uoUttion  is  valuable,  both  biographically 
and  histiiricaUy,  since  it  settles  the  question, 
whether  the  sum  granted  to  Wolsey  were  1000 
marks,  aa  Stow,  in  his  Annals,  asserts ;  or  4(XX) 
marks,  as  it  stands  in  some  manuscripts  of  Caven- 
dish's life  of  the  caniinal.  By  the  above  entry, 
confirmed  by  a  subsequent  passage  in  Cavcmlisn, 
it  is  clear  tliat,  in  consideration  of  the  necenilies 
of  the  cardinal,  it  was  to  bo  allowed  him  before- 
hand. After  all  his  pomp  andprosperity — after  all 
his  vast  accrnnulations  of  wealth — oiler  all  his  piles 
of  plate,  and  iieap*  of  cloth  of  t^'M.  niul  rtxtly 
ftppiirel — AVoljey.in  March  r-    '  'iii 

entry),  was  reduced  to  the  i.  ,  i^ 

loau  of  •  Uiotuand  aurlu ;  llua,  loo,  lo  carry  hiiii  to 


his  uiilc  at  York,  whither  his  enemies  had,  by  this 
date,  induced  the  fickle,  selfish,  and  luxurious  king 
to  banish  his  former  favourite. 

Of  Wolscy's  subsequent  residence  at  Cawood,  we 
find  in  this  manuscript,  on '  Item  to  David  Vincent, 
by  the  king's  warrant,  for  his  charge,  being  sent  to 
Cuwood,  in  the  north  contrie,  at  suche  time  as  the 
canlenall  was  sicke.'  As  the  sum  charged  was 
considerable — ^namely,  £36, 6s.  Sd.  (more  than  i'20O 
present  money) — we  may  infer,  perhaps,  that  the 
me.sscnger,  whom  Cavendish  styles  nis  'fellow 
Vincent,'  made  some  stay  there,  watching  the 
progress  of  Wobe/s  illness,  and  sending  intel- 
ligence to  the  king,  who  was  more  anxious  for 
the  death  than  for  the  life  of  his  victim,  in  order 
that  he  mi^ht  seize  upon  the  remains  of  his  mov- 
ables. It  13  quite  evident  that  the  cardinal  was 
not,  at  this  (H-riod,  so  destitute  as  many  have 
supposed,  and  that  he  had  carried  with  him  a  very 
large  quantity  of  plate,  of  which  the  king  possessed 
himself  the  moment  the  breath  was  out  of  the  body 
of  its  owner.  Among  the  payments  for  January, 
22  Uennr  VIIL,  we  read,  in  the  Trevelyan  manu- 
script, that  two  persons  trers  cmplmjed  three  entire 
days  in  Loyidon,  '  weighing  the  plate  from  Cawood, 
late  tlie  CardiitalWs.'  Such  are  the  unceremonious 
terms  used  in  the  original  memorandum,  com- 
municating a  striking  fact,  of  which  we  now  hear 
for  the  tiist  time. 

From  Cawood,  as  is  well  known,  Wolsey  was 
brought  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury's  seat,  at 
Sheflield  Pafk  ;  and  thither  messenr;er8  were 
unexpectedly  sent  to  convey  the  cardinal  to  the 
Tower.  This  state  manuscript  shews  that  Sir 
William  Kingston,  captain  of  the  guard,  was  sent 
to  arrest  the  cardinal  ;  and  that  forty  pounds  were 
paid  to  Kingston  in  November  1530,  for  the 
expenses  of  his  journey,  as  follows :  '  Item,  to  Sir 
William  Kingston,  kmuht-capilain  of  the  kinges 
garde,  sent  to  Therle  of  Shrewsebury  with  divers 
of  the  kinges  garde,  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
Cardinall  of  Yorke  to  the  Tower  of  London,  in 
preat  for  their  charges — xl"-' 

The  cardinal  was  taken  ill  on  the  road  :  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury  encouraged  him  to  hope  for  recovery, 
but  the  cardinal  replied  that  he  could  not  live,  and 
discoursed  learnedly  about  his  ailment,  dysentery, 
which  he  said,  ^rithin  eight  davs,  if  there  wer«  no 
change,  would  necessarily  produce  '  excoriation  of 
the  entrails,  or  delirium,  or  death.'  This  was  on 
the  eighth  day,  when  ho  confidently  expected  his 
death ;  and  he  expired  after  the  clock  had  struck 
eight,  accordintt  to  his  own  prediction  ;  '  the  very 
hour,'  says  Slmkspcare,  'himself  had  foretold  would 
bd  his  lost'  He  had  reached  Leicester  three  days 
previously :  ns  he  entered  the  gate  of  the  monastery, 
he  said :  '  Father  ablx)t,  I  am  come  to  lay  my  bones 
among  you  ;'  ond  so  the  event  iirovcd  :  the  monki 
carried  him  to  his  bed,  on  whicn  he  expired  on  the 
29lh  of  November  15.'K».  Shaks]>cate  has  little 
altered  the  wordi  he  used  on  his  deuth-bed,  though 
they  were  sp<;kpn  to  Kingston,  and  not,  as  in  the 
play,  t'j  ttoiuwell : 

'  But  had  I  served  my  Ood  with  half  the  zeal 
I  tcr\'od  my  kios,  he  would  uot  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  miue  enemiea.' 

Henry  Vlll.,  Act  iii.  ec  2. 

It  is  a  curious  and  novel  circumstance,  brought 
to  light  in  the  document  beforo  us,  that,  exactly 
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two  montltt  befoK  the  dnj  of  Wola^i  death,  the 
desn  and  eanom  of  Conlinal's  (now  Chritt-chTirch) 
College,  OxfonL  had  to  completely  eepanted  them- 
•elre*  mm  WolMjr.  and  from  all  the  interest  which 
he  had  taken  in  their  eataMiihment,  that,  instead 
of  rewnting  to  biin  for  Hm  eomparatirelj  small 
cam  of  £1 H4,  tor  the  poipoae  of  carrying  on  the 
architcctnial  worici,  they  applied  to  the  king  for  the 
loan  of  the  money.  The  entry  of  thia  loan  is  made 
in  the  (tat«  docoment  under  conaideration,  '  upon 
an  obligation  to  be  repaid  ogayne,  on  this  side  of 
Criatinmaa  next  ciunming ;  so  that  even  this 
trifling  advance  could  not  be  made  out  of  thp 
rnval  parse,  filled  to  repletion  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Wolsey,  without  an  express  stipulation  that  the 
money  wax  to  be  retnmcxl  before  Christmas. 

Evcrythinjj  in  Wolsey  (says  Mr  Collier),  his 
rice*  and  his  virtuea— were  great.  He  seemed 
incapable  of  mediocrity  in  anything :  voluptuous 
and  proftue,  rapacious  and  of  insatiable  ambition,  but 
too  magnanimooa  to  be  either  cruel  or  revengeful. 
he  wo*  an  excellent  maitter  and  patron,  and  a  fair 
and  open  enemy.  If  we  despise  the  abjectnesa 
which  he  exhibited  in  his  hn>t  fall,  Icrt  it  be 
remembered  from  and  to  what  he  fell — from  a 
degree  of  wealth  and  grandeur  which  no  subject 
on  earth  now  enjoys,  to  a  condition  of  ignominy 
and  want,  with  all  the  terrible  and  unknown 
consequences  to  which  he  might  be  exposed  from 
the  merciless  and  unscrupulous  temper  of  the  king. 

A  picturesque  tower  or  gate-house,  the  only 
remains  of  Wolsey's  palace,  exists,  to  this  day, 
at  Esbcr.  Its  erection  has  been  commonly  attn- 
butcd  to  the  cardinal ;  he  is,  however,  thought  to 
have  hod  little  time  for  building  at  Eeher ;  and 
the  architecture  of  the  towers  is  of  an  earlier  period 
than  W'olsev'B.  With  better  authority,  the  erection 
of  tliis  building  is  attributed  to  Bishop  Wainfleet, 
who  prcc^'dcd  llic  cardinal  in  the  possession  of  the 
see  of  Winchester  by  about  eighty  yejits,  and  is 
known  to  have  erected  'a  stately  brick  mansion 
and  gate-house '  in  Esher  Park.  It  is  now  luxuri- 
antly mantled  with  i^'y :  the  interior  has  a  very 
skilfully-wrought  newel  staircase,  of  brick  ;  and 
in  the  roof  is  intrwluced  the  principle  of  the 
oblique  arch,  a  supposed  invention  of  much  later 
date. 

In  estimating  the  abjectncss  of  Wolsey,  we 
should  also  take  into  account  the  abject  submission 
which  he  had  long  been  taught  to  exhibit  before 
tlie  tyrant — 

'  Whose  smile  was  transport,  and  whose  frown  was  fate' 

Of  this  arbitrary  sovereign,  one  circumstance  is 
iii«clo9cd  by  Cavendish,  utterly  surpassing  all  the 
mi'aaurea  of  common  iniquity.  When  Wolsey  was 
sued  in  a  premunire  by  llenrj-'s  order,  and  all  his 
movables  were  seized,  llio  chest  which  cont«ine<l  a 
dispt^nsntion  under  the  king's  sign-manual  for  the 
very  facts  on  which  he  was  proceeded  against^  was 
withhold,  and  he  was  prevciite<l  from  adducing  a 
document,  which,  if  law  and  reason  had  any  scope, 
would  liavn  i)r<'scr%'ed  him.  His  misfortunes, 
ami  the  convciTMilion  of  some  devout  and  mortifie<i 
CarthiisinnK,  appear  to  have  awakened  the  first 
tcusu  of  gejiuine  religion  in  his  mind.  During 
his  rotrcut  at  Ca>vood,  while  the  king  was  per- 
secuting him  with  one  refinement  of  ingemous 
cruelty  after  another,  ho  wna  calm  and  com- 
['      '         )  hen,  for  tho  fint  Uinc^  he  aeema  to 


have  exercised,  or  even  comprehended,  the  ehaiacter 
of  a  Christian  bishop.  He  reconciled  cnemiM^  he 
preached,  he  visited — nay,  he  was  hnmbteL  Bat 
this  character  he  was  not  long  permitted  to  snataiii. 
He  had  talents  for  popularity,  which,  in  his  deticate 
and  difficult  circomsta&cea,  he  waa,  perhaps,  Bot 
sufficiently  xcserved  in  dirolaying.  He  was  pre- 
paring to  be  enthroned  at  York,  with  a  degree  of 
magnificence  which,  though  far  inferior  to  that  which 
bad  been  practised  by  his  predecessors,  was  yet  suffi- 
cient to  awaken  the  jealousy  of  Henry.  The  final 
arrest  at  Cawood  ensued.  It  b  unnecessary,  as  well 
as  uncharitable,  to  snppoee  what  there  u  no  proof  of 
— that  he  died  of  poison,  either  administered  by 
himself  or  others.  The  obvious  and  proximate 
cause  of  his  death  was  affliction.  A  ^reat  heart, 
oppressed  with  indignities,  and  beset  with  dangea^ 
at  length  gave  way ;  and  Wolsey,  under  ciream- 
stances  affectinzly  detailed  by  Cavendish,  received, 
in  Leicester  Abbey,  the  two  last  charities  of  a  death- 
bed and  a  grave. 

THE   FIRST  KEWSPAPBK  PRniTED   BT   STEAK. 

The  29th  of  yovember  1814  forms  an  important 
date  in  the  history  of  printing,  and  consequently  in 
that  of  civilisation.  It  was  the  day  on  which  a 
newspaper  was  for  the  first  time  printed  b}'  steam, 
instead  of  manual  power.  It  seems  appropriate 
that  the  Timet,  the  newspaper  which  of  all  others 
throughout  the  world  is  now  regarded  as  the  most 
influential,  should  have  been  the  one  that  inaugu- 
rated this  vast  improvement.  The  common  printing- 
press,  though  much  improved  during  the  second 
naif  of  the  last  century,  could  seldom  strike  off 
more  than  two  or  three  hundred  impressions  per 
hour,  with  one  man  to  ink  the  types,  and  another 
to  work  the  press.  To  set  forth  the  importance 
of  machine -printing,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
remark  that,  without  such  an  invention,  the  pro- 
duction of  a  large  impression  of  a  newspaper 
was  mechanically  impossible,  as  the  news  wotdd 
have  been  stale  before  the  end  of  the  impression 
was  accomplished.  In  1790,  Mr  W.  Nicholson 
obtained  letters-patent  for  a  machine  similar  in 
many  respects  to  those  which  have  been  adopted  in 
later  years  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  brought 
bis  invention  into  practice.  Steam-power,  it  was 
known,  would  effect  movements  in  machinery  of 
almost  every  imaginable  kind  ;  but  it  was  the 
enterprise  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Timu  that 
enabled  inventora  to  surmount  the  dilficulties  of 
applying  such  power  to  printing-presses. 

It  was  the  $tccnd  Mr  John  Walter  (the  son  of 
the  first  and  the  father  of  the  present  proprietor), 
whose  management  of  the  Times  began  in  1803, 
that  gave  so  immense  an  impetus  to  rapid  printing. 
It  took  many  hours  to  strike  off  the  300fl  or  4(XX) 
copies  of  which  the  daily  issue  of  the  Timet  then 
consisted  ;  and  Mr  Walter  was  dissatisfied  with 
tliHt  slow  process.  In  1804,  Thomas  Martyn,  a  com- 
positor in  his  employment,  produced  a  model  of  a 
self-acting  machine  for  working  the  press  ;  and 
Walter  supplied  him  with  money  to  continue  Im 
ingenious  labours.  The  pressmen,  however,  weio 
so  bitterly  hostile  to  any  such  innovation,  thai 
Martyn  was  placed  almost  in  fear  of  his  life  ;  and 
as  Walter  did  not  at  that  lime  possess  a  very  lar^gn 
capital,  the  scheme  fell  to  the  ground.  John 
Walter,  however,  was  uut  a  umu  to  be  beaten  \>y 
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difUciilties  ;  he  bore  in  mind  Jlartyn'a  invention, 
and  bided  his  time.  Ho  encouraged  inventore 
from  all  quorteis  ;  and  as  his  pecuniary  inenns 
increased,  Tie  became  able  to  pay  tliem  well  for 
their  services.  In  1814,  lie  conMnted  that  Konig's 
patent  for  o  printing-macliiue  should  be  tried — 
not  in  the  actual  printing-office  of  the  Times,  but 
in  adjoining  premises,  for  fear  of  the  hostility  of 
the  prcsaraen.  Konig  and  liia  assistant,  Bauer, 
worked  quietly  in  these  premifies  for  many  months, 
gradually  perfecting  the  maohine.  The  proceedings 
on  the  momentouB  29th  of  November  were  highly 
characteristic  of  Mr  Walter.  '  The  night  on  wliich 
thia  curions  machine  waa  first  brought  into  use  in 
its  new  abode,'  says  his  biographer,*  'was  one  of 
great  anxiety,  and  even  olamL  The  suspicious 
I>ressmen  had  threatened  destruction  to  any  one 
whose  inventions  might  suspend  their  einployment 
— "  destruction  to  mm  and  his  traps."  They  were 
directed  to  wait  for  expected  news  from  the  conti- 
nent. It  was  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
when  Mr  Walter  went  into  the  press-room,  and 
ostoniihed  its  occupants  by  telling  them  that  the 
Timet  was  already  printed  by  steam  ;  that  if  they 
attempted  violence,  there  waa  a  force  ready  to 
suppress  it ;  but  that  if  they  were  peaceable,  their 
wages  should  1«3  continued  to  every  one  of  them 
till  similar  employment  could  be  procur6<L  The 
promise  was  no  doubt  faithfully  performed  ;  and, 
naring  so  said,  he  distributed  several  copies  among 
them.  Thus  was  this  moat  hazardous  enterprise 
undertaken  jmd  successfully  carried  tlirough  ;  and 
printing  by  steam,  on  an  almost  gigantic  scuUs 
given  to  the  world.' 

The  leading  article  of  the  Timet,  on  the  2!)th  of 
November  1814,  adverte<l  to  the  great  event  in  the 
following  terms :  '  Our  journal  of  this  day  presents 
to  the  public  the  practical  result  of  the  greatest 
improvement  counectetl  with  printing,  since  the 
discoveiy  of  the  art  itself.  "The  reader  of  this 
pMsgraph  now  holds  in  his  hands  one  of  the  many 
thousand  impressions  of  the  Timet  newspaper 
which  were  taken  off  lost  night  by  a  mechanical 
apparatus.  A  system  of  machinery,  almost  organic^ 
has  been  devised  and  arranged,  which,  while  it 
relieves  the  human  frame  of  its  most  laborious 
efforts  in  printing,  far  exceeds  all  humim  powers  in 
rapidity  and  despatch.  Tlint  the  magnitude  of  tliu 
invention  may  lie  justlv  appreciated  by  its  effects, 
we  may  inform  the  public  that,  after  the  letters  are 
placed  by  the  compositors,  and  enclosed  in  what  is 
called  the  "  form,"  little  more  remains  for  man  to 
do  than  to  attend  upon  and  watch  this  unconscious 
agent  in  its  operations.  The  machine  is  tlien 
merely  supplied  Mfith  paper.  Itself  places  the 
form,  inks  it,  a<ljusts  the  paper  to  the  newly-inked 
type,  stamps  the  ehect,  and  gives  it  forth  to  the 
Imnds  of  the  attendant,  at  the  same  lime  with- 
drawing the  form  for  a  fresh  coat  of  ink,  which 
itoclf  again  distributes,  to  meet  the  ensuing  shei't, 
now  advancing  for  impression  ;  and  the  whole  of 
these  complicated  acts  is  ]>erfunued  with  such  a 
velocity  ond  simultaneousm'ss  of  niovcnient,  that 
no  less  than  lUK)  sheets  are  impn-v^rd  in  fue  hour. 
That  the  completion  of  an  iuviiiin.n  o[  Ihit  kind, 
not  the  effect  of  iliance,  lnit  Ihi"  ri«idtof  mechanical 
combinations,  methodically  ainingcd  in  the  nund  of 
the  artist,  should  be  attended  with  many  obstructions 
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and  much  delay,  may  be  readily  admitteil.  Our 
share  in  the  event  has,  indeed,  only  been  the 
application  of  the  discovery,  under  an  agreement 
with  the  patentees,  to  our  o>vn  particular  business ; 
yet  few  can  conceive,  even  with  this  limited  interest, 
the  various  disapiiointmcnts  and  deep  anxiety  to 
which  we  have,  lor  a  lone  course  of  time,  been 
subjected.  Of  the  person  who  made  this  discovery, 
we  have  but  little  to  add.  Sir  Christopher  Wren's 
noblest  monument  is  to  bo  found  in  the  building 
which  lie  erected  ;  so  is  the  best  tribute  of  praise, 
which  we  are  capable  of  offering  to  the  inventor  of 
the  printing  machine,  comprised  in  the  description, 
which  we  have  feebly  sketched,  of  the  powers  and 
utility  of  the  invention.  It  must  suffice  to  say 
furtlier,  that  he  is  a  Saxon  by  birth ;  that  his  name 
is  Kunig  ;  and  that  the  invention  has  been  executed 
under  the  direction  of  hU  friend  and  countryman, 
Bauer.'  We  have  now  before  us  two  consecutive 
numbers  of  the  Timtt — the  last  that  was  printed  at 
the  hand-press  (November  28,  1814),  and  the  first 
that  was  printed  by  machinerj-  (November  29) ; 
the  latter  is  far  cleaner  and  more  legible  than  tiie 
former — possibly  because  a  new  fount  of  type  was 
used.  Kouig's  machine  was,  however,  very  compli- 
cated, and  was  soon  afterwards  superseded  by  one 
invented  by  Messrs  Applegath  and  Cowpcr.  As 
improved,  this  machine  ultimately  printed  8000 
impressions  per  hour,  but  waa  superseded  by  the 
Hoe  machine.  This  in  its  turn  gave  way  to  the 
famous  Walter  press,  patented  in  1866,  which 
prints  at  an  average  rote  of  12,UO0  copies  per  hour, 
and  can  do  good  work  at  the  rate  of  17,000  copies. 

BEMAHKABLE    WAGEKS. 

On  Monday,  29th  November  1773,  Mr  Foster 
Powell,  an  attorney's  clerk,  commenced  a  journey 
from  London  to  York  and  back  again,  on  foot ;  a 
feat  which  he  accomplished  in  the  space  of  six 
days,  reaching  York  on  the  Wednea«lay  evening, 
and  starting  again  the  following  morning  for 
London,  where  he  arrived  on  the  evening  of 
Satunlay,  the  4th  Dcceml»er.  By  this  extraor- 
dinary effort  of  pcdestrianism,  he  nettoil  the  sum 
of  a  hundred  guineas,  which  had  been  staked  on  his 
success. 

It  has  been  renuirked  that  a  collection  of  curious 
or  foolish  wagers  would  make  an  interesting 
volume.  After  much  ransacking,  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  unearthing  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable 
instances,  which  we  now  present  to  our  readers. 

A  wager  is  said  to  have  liecn  won  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  from  the  Virgin  Queen,  on  the  question  of 
how  much  smoke  is  contained  in  a  pound  of 
tobacco.  A  pound  of  the  article  in  (juestion  waa 
weighed,  burned,  and  then  weighed  again  in  ashes. 
The  question  was  held  to  be  satisfactorily  settled 
by  determining  the  weight  of  the  smoke  as  exactly 
that  of  the  tobacco,  before  being  bnmed,  minus  the 
residuum  of  ashes.  The  fact  of  the  ashes  having 
received  an  ailditional  weight  by  combination  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  also  the  ciroum- 
stuncc  of  numerous  imperceptible  gases  being 
evolved  by  the  process  of  coratmstion,  were  alike 
unthoiight  of  bv  K1i/.a1)eth  and  her  knight. 

Sir  John  '  ,  called   '  Lusty  Paklngtnn,' 

and  by  QiU'  ih,  'My  Temperance,'  laid  a 

wiigcr  of  i;;jO(Ki  to  swim  against  three  noble 
courtiers  from  Westminster  Bndge  to  Greenwich, 
bat  her  xu^estjr  iateiposed  to  prevent  any  further 
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procedure  on  the  bet.  A  gentlenmn  of  the  name 
of  Corbet,  a  distinguished  family  near  Shrewsbury, 
betted  that  his  leg  was  the  handsomest  in  the 
county  or  kingdom  ;  and  staked  immense  estates 
on  the  point  He  won  the  wager,  and  a  picture  is 
still  preserved  in  the  family  mansion,  representing 
the  process  of  measuring  the  legs  of  the  various 
disputants.  A  dispute  of  a  similar  kind,  between 
two  celebrated  beauties  in  the  Scottish  metropolis, 
occasioned  a  considerable  amount  both  of  amuse- 
ment and  scandal  in  the  Modem  Athens,  about 
half  o  century  ago.  It  is  recorded  of  Lord  Spencer, 
that  he  cut  otf  his  coat-tails,  and  laid  a  successful 
wager  that  such  a  luutilated  style  of  garment 
would  become  fashionable.  And  an  amusing  bet, 
though  for  the  very  trifting  amount  of  five  shillings, 
is  related  to  have  been  decided  in  18(16,  in  the 
Castleyard,  York,  between  Thomas  Hodgson  and 
Samuel  Whiteheaid,  as  to  which  should  succeed  in 
assuming  the  most  ti-ngular  and  orujinal  character. 
Hodgson  appeared  decorated  with  ten-gviinea,  five- 
guinea,  and  guinea  notes  on  his  coat  and  waistcoat, 
a  row  of  five-guinea  notes  and  a  purse  of  gold 
round  Ms  hat,  whilst  to  his  back  a  paper  was 
attached,  with  the  words,  '  John.  Bull  White- 
head appeared  dressed  like  a  woman  on  one  side, 
with  a  silk  stocking  and  slipper,  and  one  half  of 
his  face  painted.  The  other  naif  of  his  body 
resembled  a  negro  in  a  man's  dress,  with  a  boot 
and  spur.  One  woxild  have  thought,  that  so  far  as 
presenting  a  ridiculous  spectacle  and  Tnalring  a  foul 
of  himself,  he  ought  to  have  won  the  wager,  but 
it  was  decided  in  favour  of  his  companion.  How 
far  the  latter  owed  his  success  to  the  prevailing 
weakness  of  humanitj'  towartls  wealth  or  the  dis- 
play of  it,  is  a  question  which  we  think  might 
be  fairly  mooted. 

A  gentleman  laid  a  wager  to  a  considerable 
amount,  that  he  would  stand  for  a  whole  day  on 
London  Bridge  with  a  trayful  of  sovereigns,  fresh 
from  the  Mint,  and  be  unable  to  find  a  purchaser 
for  them  at  a  penny  apiece.  Not  one  was  disposed 
of. 

In  the  roaring,  hard-drinking  days  of  the  lost 
century,  wagers  ol  aU  kinds  were  plcntifuL  Some- 
tlung  similai-  to  the  case  of  Hodgson  and  White- 
head above  related  was  the  bet  ma<le  in  relation  to 
Heidegger,  Mnster  of  the  Revels  to  George  II., 
who.se  \iglinc8a  it  was  alleged  impo-ssible  to  surpass. 
The  slums  of  London  were  ransacked  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  and  at  last,  in  St  Giles's  im  old  woman 
was  found,  who  it  \\i\»  thought  would  bear  awny 
the  paliH.  On  being  conjionted  with  Hcidi-gger, 
the  judges  maintiuned  that  the  latter,  who  made 
himself  a  party  to  the  dispute  with  the  greatest 
good-humour,  had  now  fairly  met  ^-ith  his  match, 
when  it  was  suggested  tlint  he  should  i)ut  on  the 
old  woman's  bonnet.  Tlio  a<lditional  hideousncss 
thus  imparted  was  suclt,  that  Heidegger  was  imam- 
muusly  declared  as  the  tmdoubtednolder  of  the 
championship  of  ugliness.  A  wager  of  a  more 
intellectual  description  was  laid  ior  a  thousand 
guincu.1  in  1765  between  two  noblemen,  one  of 
whom  had  constructed  a  machine  which  he  main- 
tained would  propel  a  boat  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
five  miles  an  hour.  A  canal  was  prepared  for  the 
experiment  near  the  bonks  of  the  'Thames  ;  but  the 
tackle  broke,  and  the  wager  was  lost,  before  the 
apporotus  hod  an  opportunity  of  being  tested.  In 
tiie  Annval  Siguier  lor  1788,  we  find  it  stated  in 
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the  chronicle  of  occurrences,  that  a  young  Irish 
gentleman,  on  21st  September  of  that  year,  started 
for  Constantinople,  having  engaged  to  walk  from 
London  to  Constantinople  and  buk  again  within  a 
year.  Twenty  thousand  pounds  are  s^ted  as  being 
dependent  on  the  issue  of  the  wager,  but  we  have 
no  further  accounts  of  the  affair. 

The  subject-matter  of  wagers  has  sometimes 
taken  rather  a  grim  form.  A  well-known  story 
is  related  of  a  member  of  a  party  of  revellers  who 
engaged,  in  a  fit  of  bravado,  to  enter  the  vault  of  a 
church  at  midnight,  and  in  proof  of  his  having 
done  so,  to  stick  a  fork  into  a  coffin  which  hod  been 
recently  deposited  there.  He  accomplished  his 
object,  and  was  returning  triumphantly,  when  he 
felt  himself  suddenly  caught,  and  was  so  over- 
powered by  terror  that  he  fell  into  a  swoon,  and 
was  found  in  this  condition  shortly  afterwards  on 
the  floor  of  the  vault  by  his  companions,  who, 
alarmed  at  his  long  absence,  had  come  out  to  look 
for  him.  The  fork  which  he  had  stuck  into  the 
cofSn  had  caught  hold  of  liis  long  cloak,  and  thus 
occasioned  a  fit  of  terror  which  had  nearly  proved 
fatal.  An  incident  of  this  nature  is  credibly 
recorded  to  have  taken  place  in  London  in  the  last 
century,  the  scene  being  one  of  the  vaults  beneath 
Westminster  Abbey. 

It  is  only  consistent  Mrith  the  British  propensity 
for  sport  and  athletic  effort,  that  ao  many  wagers 
should  be  recorded  in  connection  with  feats  of 
pcdestrianism.  Thus  we  are  told  that  on  the  24th 
July  1750,  a  man  upwards  of  forty  years  of  age, 
for  a  wager  of  fifty  gumeas,  ran  from  Shoreditch  to 
the  eight  mile-stone  beyond  Edmonton  in  fifty 
minutes,  having  been  allowed  an  hour  for  per- 
fonning  the  exploit.  In  1763,  one  of  the  Glouces- 
tershiro  militia  undertook,  for  a  wager  of  £;K)0,  to 
walk  from  London  to  Bristol  in  twenty  hours. 
This  he  accomplished  in  nineteen  houn  and  thirty- 
five  minutes,  having  quitted  London  at  midnight, 
and  arrived  at  Bristol  the  following  evening.  In 
the  same  year,  a  shepherd  ran  on  Moulsey  Ilurst, 
fifteen  miles  in  one  hour  and  twenty-eight  minutes, 
having  engaged  to  do  so  in  an  hour  and  a  half. 
And  m  July  1809,  was  comjileted  the  famous 
pedestrian  feat  of  Captain  Barclay,  who  won  i.'3(.XX) 
on  a  wager  that  he  would  walk  a  thousand  miles 
in  a  thousand  succe.isive  hours.  The  captain's  cntnr 
into  Newmarket  after  the  accomplifihment  of  his 
undertaking,  was  heralded  by  a  peal  of  bells. 
Numerous  other  pedestrian  bets  of  a  similar  char- 
acter to  Barclay's  have  subsequently  been  nuide, 
and  are  familiar  to  all  readers  of  sporting  liter- 
ature. 

Till  recently,  the  fulfilment  of  an  obligation  con- 
stituted by  wager,  contrary  to  what  lias  all  along 
prevailed  in  Scotland,  could  bo  enforced  in  English 
courts  of  law.  Latterly,  indeed,  they  were  looked 
upon  with  great  disfavour  ;  but  the  judges,  nevcr- 
thelt;»s,  still  found  themselves  bound  to  take 
cognizance  of  them,  however  contrary  such  matters 
might  seem  to  legal  seriousness  and  dignity.  A 
few  of  the  cases  recorded  ore  curious  enough. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  noted  is  the  action  tried 
Ixifore  Lord  Mansfield  in  July  1777,  on  a  waget 
which  hud  been  hiid  regarding  the  sex  of  the 
celebrated  Chevalier  D'fcon.  A  great  deal  of 
evidence,  much  more  curious  than  ciiifyinc,  w.-w 
brought  forward  ;  and  it  u-as  maintained  by  the 
delendant,  that  the  action  ooght  to  be  di.smiwud  aj 
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n  gambling,  indocvut,  und  uunccesgary  pnicoe<ling. 
The  lonl  chief-justice,  however,  took  a  di(fereut 
view ;  and  while  expressing  a  .«tron)»  disapprobation 
of  such  cases,  laid  down  tJiat  pactions  procecling 
OH  wagers  were  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  England, 
and  that  therefore  the  jnry  should  find  a  verdict 
for  the  plaintiff.  A  verdict  for  £700  was  accord- 
inj^ly  returned.  In  another  aise  before  Lord  Mans- 
field, in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  the  sum  of 
BOO  goineaR  was  aonght  to  be  i-ecovered  by  Lonl 
Marco  from  Mr  Pigott,  on  a  wager  which  tlie  plointifT 
had  laid  with  the  defendant  as  to  whether  Sir 
William  Codringtnn  or  old  Mr  Pigot  should  6r8t 
die.  The  latter  died  suddenly  of  gout  in  the  head 
the  morning  previous  to  the  laying  of  the  wager. 
Owing  to  uiis  circnmstance,  the  defendant  main- 
tained that  there  was  no  bet ;  but  the  court  and 
jurj-  ruled  otherwise,  aud  a  verdict  was  retumrd 
for  the  full  amount  claimed,  and  costs.  An 
amusing  case  is  related  to  have  been  tried  at  the 
Kingston  assizes,  where  a  Mr  Courtney  was  sued 
for  toe  pajrment  of  lUO  guineas  on  a  wager  which 
had  been  laid  that  the  plaintiff  should  furnish 
three  hones  which  should  go  ninety  miles  in  three 
hours.  This  he  performed  to  the  letter,  but  it  was 
by  starting  all  the  three  horses  together,  so  that  they 
had  only  thirty  miles  each  to  run  within  the  three 
hours,  an  undertaking  which  they  accomplished 
with  the  utmost  ease.  The  court  supported  the 
defendant's  view  of  the  transaction,  that  it  was  an 
unfair  bet,  and  a  verdict  in  his  favour  was  conse- 
quently given.  In  another  action,  tried  before  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  the  plaintiff  sought  to 
enforce  a  claim  on  a  wager  for  '  a  rump  and  dozen,' 
wliich  Sir  James  Mansfield  was  inclined  to  dismiss, 
because  he  did  not  judicially  know  the  meaning  of 
'  a  nunp  and  dozen,'  but  he  was  overruled  bv  Mr 
Justice  Heath,  who  remarked  that  they  2new 
quite  well  privately  that '  a  rump  and  dozen'  meint 
a  dinner  and  wine,  au  agreement,  as  his  lonlship 
observed,  in  which  he  could  discover  no  illegality. 

Many  similar  roses  might  be  related,  but  we 
shall  restrict  ourselves  to  two  more.  One  of  these 
was  an  action  brought  at  the  York  assizes  in  1812, 
by  the  Revcrciid  B.  Gilbert  against  Sir  JIark  AL 
Sykes,  Bart  At  a  dinner-party  in  his  own  house, 
the  latter,  in  the  course  of  a  conversation  cm  the 
hazard  to  which  the  life  of  Bonaparte  was  exposed, 
had  offered,  ou  receiving  a  hundred  guineas,  to 
pay  a  guinea  a  day  as  long  as  Napoleon  should 
remain  alive.  Mr  Gilbert  suddenly  closed  with 
the  projiosal,  sent  the  hundred  guineas  to  the 
baronet,  and  the  liittcr  continued  to  pay  the  cleigV- 
inan  a  guinea  a  day  for  nearly  three  years.  At 
last  ho  declined  to  jiay  anv  lunger,  and  an  action 
was  brought  to  enforce  the  hilfilmcnt  of  the  obliga- 
tion. It  was  contended  by  the  defendant's  counsel, 
that  he  ha"!  been  surprised  into  the  bet  by  the 
dergymau's  hasty  acceptance  of  it,  and  also  th.tt 
the  transaction  was  an  illegal  one,  seeing  that  Mr 
Gilbert,  hoving  a  beneficial  interest  in  the  life  of 
Bonaparte,  might,  in  the  event  of  invasion,  l>e 
tempted  to  use  all  means  for  the  preservation  of 
the  life  of  an  enemy  of  liis  country.  The  jury 
n!turno<l  a  verdict  for  the  ilefenJont ;  but  (in  the 
case  being  brought  l)cf(jrK  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
a  rule  was  granted  by  Lord  EUlenborough,  to  shew 
««ni>e  why  the  voniict  should  not  be  set  aside  and 
a  new  trial  gnuitod,  as  in  his  lordship's  opinion  the 
(act  of  u  contract  was  clearly  established,  and  unless 


anything  of  on  immoral  or  impolitic  tendency  could 
be  proved,  the  agreement  must  be  supported.  On 
the  ground  last  mentioned,  the  nile  was  ultimately 
discuoiged  and  a  new  trial  refuee<l ;  the  judges 
finding  that  such  a  wager  was  illegal,  from  its 
tendency  to  produce  pubbc  mischief,  as,  on  the  one 
hand,  an  undue  interest  was  created  in  the  pre- 
servation of  the  life  of  a  public  cncniv,  and  on  the 
other,  a  temptation  might  be  inducei}  to  plot  the 
assassination  of  Bonapitfte,  any  suspicion  of  which 
ought  to  be  carefully  guarded  against  by  the  nation 
at  large. — The  other  case  to  which  wo  have  referred, 
was  an  action  brotight  on  a  wager,  that  the  cele- 
brated Johanna  Southcott  would  bo  deliverml  of  a 
son,  on  or  before  the  lat  of  Novemlier  lttl4.  As  the 
jMirty  in  question  was  a  single  woman,  it  was  held 
that  no  claim  of  action  could  be  sustained,  as  the 
wager  involved  the  perpetration  of  an  inmiorality. 
On  similar  groimds,  it  has  been  ruled  that  no 
action  was  maintainable  on  a  bet  respecting  the 
u<suG  of  a  boxing-match,  such  a  proceeding  being 
a  breach  of  the  peace. 

By  the  gambling  act  passed  in  1845,  oil  agree- 
ments whatever  founded  on  any  gaming  or  betting 
transaction,  are  declared  absolutely  null  and  voiil, 
and  no  action  for  their  enforcement  con  be  sustained. 
The  courts  of  law  have  thus  been  saved  the  expen- 
diture of  much  valuable  time,  to  the  postponement 
often  of  important  business,  on  the  discussion  of 
frivolous  and  imedifyiiig  questions. 
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St  Andrew,  apostle.  Baints  Sapor  and  Isaac,  bishops ; 
Mahsnea,  Abrahain,  and  Simfon,  muijn,  339.  St 
Nanes,  bishop,  nn<l  oompaoions,  martjrn,  343. 

ST  ANDREW. 

St  Andrew  was  the  son  of  Jono;!,  a  fisherman 
of  Bethsaida,  in  Galilee,  and  was  the  brother  of 
Simon  Peter,  but  whether  elder  or  younger  we  are 
not  informed  in  Scripture.  He  was  one  of  the  two 
disciples  of  John  the  Baptist,  to  whom  the  latter 
exclaimed,  as  he  stiw  Jesus  pass  by  :  '  Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God!'  On  hearing  these  wonls,  we  are 
in  formed  that  the  two  individuals  in  question 
followed  Jesus,  and  having  occosted  him,  were 
invited  by  the  Sa\nour  to  remain  with  him  for 
that  dav.  Thereafter,  Andrew  went  in  quent  of 
his  brother  Simon  Peter,  and  brought  liim  to  Christ, 
a  circtimstimco  which  has  invested  the  former 
apostle  with  a  special  preeminence. 

After  the  Aseeiuion,  the  name  of  St  Andrew  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  New  Tcstunieut,  but  he  is 
believed  to  have  travelled  as  a  missionary  through 
Asi.ilic  and  European  Scythia  ;  to  have  afterwards 
passed  tlirough  "Tlirace,  Macedonia,  and  Epirus  into 
Acbaia  ;  and  at  tlie  city  of  Patra,  in  the  last-named 
region,  to  have  suffered  martyidom  about  70  A.D. 
The  Roman  proconnul,  it  is  said,  caused  him  to  bo 
first  scourged  and  tlicn  crucified.  The  lotter 
punishment  he  underwent  in  a  peculiar  niannpr, 
being  fastened  by  conls  iiitteod  of  nails  to  the  cross, 
to  pnxluce  a  lingering  death  by  hunger  and  thirst ; 
whilst  the  instrument  of  punishment  itself,  instead 
of  being  T-shaped,  was  m  tho  form  of  an  X,  or 
what  is  Utmed  •  cro«*  decuwate.    We  are  further 
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informed  that  a  Cliristian  laiiy  of  rank,  named 
Itlaximela,  caused  the  body  of  St  Andrew  to  be 
embalmed  and  honourably  interred  ;  and  that  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  fourth  century,  it  was 
removed  by  the  Emperor  Constantine  to  Byzantium, 
or  Constantinople,  where  it  was  deposited  in  a 
ehnrch  erected  in  honour  of  the  Tweli-e  Apostles. 
The  history  of  the  relics  does  not  end  here,  for  we 
■re  informed  that,  about  thirty  years  alter  the 
death  of  Constantinc,  in  368  a.  d.,  a  pious  Greek 
monk,  named  Rcgulos  or  Rule,  conveyed  the 
remains  of  St  Andrew  to  Scotland,  and  there 
deposited  them  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Fife,  where 
he  built  a  church,  and  where  afterwards  arose  the 
renowned  city  and  cathedral  of  St  Andrews. 
Whatever  credit  may  be  piven  to  this  legend,  it 
it  certain  that  St  Andrew  has  been  regards,  from 
time  immemorial,  as  the  patron  saint  of  Scotland ; 
and  his  day,  the  30tfa  of  November,  is  a  favourite 
occasion  of  social  and  national  reunion,  amid  Scotch- 
men residing  in  England  and  other  places  abroad. 

The  commencement  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  is 
legolated  by  the  feast  of  St  Andrew,  the  nearest 
Sunday  to  which,  whether  before  or  after,  con- 
Btitntcs  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent,*  or  the  period 
of  four  weeks  which  hendds  the  approach  of  Christ- 
mas. St  Andrew's  Day  is  thus  sometimes  the  tirst, 
■ad  sometimes  the  last  festival  in  the  Clirislian 
year. 

Bom. — Sir  Hcnr;  Savilc,  eminent  loholar  and  mathe- 
matician, 15-49,  Over  Sradlej/,  i'orhhire ;  Jon/illian 
Bwift,  humorous  and  political  writer,  1667,  DMin  ; 
John  Toland,  sceptical  nrriter,  1660,  Inland;  Marie 
Lemon,  dramatist  and  miscellaneous  vriter,  1809,  Londun. 

DifiL — Euripides,  triitiio  dramatist,  400  nc. ;  Kdmund 
Ironside,  coIlc.ii;aa  of  King  Canatc,  assassinated  1016  ; 
William  Gilbert,  celebrated  writer  on  magnetism,  1003, 
Colchttter ;  John  Selden,  politician,  and  legal  writer, 
author  of  Tnhte-talk,  16&4,  London;  Maurice,  Marshal 
Saxe,  1750,  Cattle  of  Chambord;  James  Sheridan  Knowles, 
dramatist,  1862,  Tonjuaj/. 

SELDEN. 

The  seventeenth  century  was  rich  in  (jreat 
lawyers,  but  few  could  take  precedence  of  John 
Selilen.  lu  the  contests  between  the  Stuarts  and 
their  parliaments  he  waa  constantly  referred  to  for 
advice,  and  his  mlvice  he  gave  without  fear  or 
favour.  James  I.,  in  1621,  cast  him  into  prison  for 
counselling  the  Conuiions  to  resist  his  will,  and  iu 
1629  Charles  I.  committed  him  to  the  Tower  for  a 
similar  offence  ;  yet  neither  the  tyratmy  of  the 
crown  nor  the  applause  of  the  i)eople  could  make 
him  8wcr\'e  from  nis  persistent  integrity.  He  was 
not  a  cold-blooded  reasoner,  but  a  patriot,  whose 
motto  was  '  Liberty  above  all ; '  nevertheless  his 
proud  distinction  was,  that  in  the  tumults  and 
excitement  of  a  stormy  age  he  preserved  his  reason 
Uid  independence  unimpaired.  A  mediator  is 
usually  on  nnpopidar  charat:ter,  but  Selden  com- 
manded the  respect  alike  of  Royalist  and  Round- 
head. Clarendon  writes  of  hitu  :  '  Mr  Selden  was 
a  person  whom  no  chanicter  can  Hatter,  or  transmit 
iu  any  expressions  eijuid  to  his  virtue.  He  wna  of 
so  ttupcndous  leammg  in  all  kinds,  and  in  all 
languages,  that  a  man  would  have  thouglit  ho  had 
been  entirely  conversant  among  books,  and  hod 
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never  spent  an  hour  but  in  reailing  and  writing; 
yet  his  humanity,  courtesy,  oinl  affability  was  tnen, 
that  he  would  have  been  thought  to  have  been 
bred  in  the  best  courts,  but  that  his  good-nature, 
charity,  and  delight  in  doing  good,  and  in  com- 
municating all  he  knew,  exce^ed  that  breeding.' 

Selden's  learning  was  indeed  prodigious.  ]^om 
his  youth  lie  was  a  hard  student,  and  having  a 
rare  memory,  he  seldom  foi^ot  what  he  had  read. 
WhUe  quite  a  young  man,  he  had  earned  a  high 
reputation  as  a  jurist.  He  was  no  orator,  but  men 
resorted  to  him  for  his  opinion  rather  tlian  his 
rhetoric,  and  his  practice  lay  rather  in  his  chamber 
than  in  the  law-courts.  He  wrote  many  books ; 
and  a  Hitlory  of  Tithe*,  published  in  1618,  pro- 
voked much  excitement  in  consequence  of  his 
denying  the  divine,  while  ailmitting  the  l^al  right 
of  the  clergy  to  tithes.  He  was  summoned  in 
consequence  before  the  High  Commission  Court, 
but  without  further  result  than  the  exaction  from 
him  of  an  expression  of  sorrow  for  creating  disturb- 
ance, no  retractation  being  made  of  the  opinion 
which  he  hod  expressed.  Few  except  antiquoriea 
at  this  day  disturb  Selden's  works,  but  his  memory 
is  kept  jgreen  in  literature  by  means  of  a  collection 
of  his  Table-taUc  made  by  Milward,  his  secretary 
for  twenty  years.  Of  this  choice  volume  Coleridge 
in  a  somewhat  extravagant  vein  says :  '  There  is 
more  weighty  bullion  sense  in  Selden's  TabU-taik 
than  I  ever  found  in  the  same  number  of  pages  in 
any  uninsj)ired  writer.'  The  TabU-taik  affords  a 
tine  idea  of  Selden,  and  confirms  Clarendon's 
eulogy  when  he  says  :  '  In  his  conversation  Selden 
was  the  most  clear  discourser,  and  had  the  best 
faculty  of  making  hard  things  easy,  and  of  present- 
ing them  to  the  understanding  of  any  man  that 
hath  been  known.'  Not  unfrequently  also,  over 
some  bright  saying,  will  the  reader  1^  ready  to 
exclaim  with  Coleridge  :  '  Excellent  I  Oh  !  to  hare 
been  with  Selden  over  his  glass  of  wine,  making 
every  accident  an  outlet  and  a  \'ehicle  for  wisdomi? 
Throughout  the  Tabk-tcUk  there  are  evidences  of 
his  independent  and  imparti.il  temper ;  High 
Churchmen  and  Puritans  suffer  equally  from  his 
blows.  Of  women  his  opinion  is  generally  con- 
temptuous.   For  instance,  he  says : 

'  Of  Marriage. — Marriage  is  a  desperate  thing.  The 
frogs  iu  Ksop  were  extreme  wise ;  they  had  a  great 
mind  to  some  water,  but  they  would  not  leap  into  the 
well,  because  they  coold  nnt  get  out  again.' 

The  experience  of  his  times  would  suggest  this 
bit  of  wisdom  about 

'  Religion. — Alteration  of  religion  is  dangerous, 
because  we  know  not  where  it  will  stay ;  it  is  like  • 
millstone  that  lies  ujHin  the  top  of  a  pair  of  stain ;  it 
is  hard  to  remove  it,  but  if  once  'tis  thrust  off  the 
first  stair,  it  never  stays  till  it  comes  to  the  bottom.' 

Tlins  would  Selden  have  justified  the  execution 
of  it  witch  ; 

'  WitcJies. — The  law  against  witches  docs  not  prove 
there  be  any ;  bat  it  puaisbes  the  malice  of  those 
people  that  use  such  uie.-uis  to  take  away  men's  lives. 
H  one  should  profess  tb.it  by  turning  his  hat  thri-re, 
and  orj'ins;  "  Buz,"  he  cnuld  take  away  a  man's  life, 
though  ill  truth  he  could  do  no  such  thing,  yet  this 
were  a  just  law  made  by  the  state,  tknt  whosoever 
shuuld  turn  his  hat  thrice,  and  cry  "  Bh7,"  with  the 
inteutinn  to  take  away  a  man's  life,  shall  be  imt  to 
death.' 
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Hcru  in  an  anecdote  about  King  James : 

'  JudgmtnU. — We  cannot  tell  what  is  a  judcmcnt 
of  God  ;  'tis  jiresiunptiun  to  tike  uiwu  ua  to  know. 
Coinmouly  we  8ay  a  judpuent  f.aUs  upim  a  iu.ia  for 
■ometUiog  we  caaaot  abide.  An  example  we  h.ive  in 
King  James,  concerning  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France.  One  said  he  was  killed  for  bis  wenchin);, 
another  said  he  was  killed  for  tuminc  his  rcli^on. 
'*  No,"  says  King  James  (who  could  not  abide  tightin,;), 
"he  was  killed  For  {jermitting  duels  in  his  kingdom."  ' 

The  following  have  their  opplication  to  the 
scruples  and  asceticism  of  tliu  Puritans  : 

'  Cotuciattx. — A  knowing  man  [o  wise  man]  will  do 
that  which  a  tender  conscience  man  dares  not  do,  by 
reason  of  his  ignorance  ;  the  other  knows  there  is  no 
hurt  i  as  a  child  is  afraid  of  goins  into  the  dark,  when 
a  man  is  not,  because  he  knows  tiierc  is  no  danger. 

Pltaturt. — 'Tis  a  wrong  way  to  proportion  other 
men's  pleasure  to  ourselves  ;  'tis  like  the  child's  using 
a  little  bird,  "  0  poor  bird  I  thou  slialt  sleep  with 
me  I "  so  lays  it  in  his  bosom,  and  stifles  it  with  his 
hot  breath  :  the  bird  had  rather  be  in  tlio  cold  air. 
And  yet,  too,  it  is  the  most  i)Ieasing  flattery,  to  like 
what  other  men  like,' 

After  a  banialuncnt  of  nearly  four  centuric.i, 
CromweU  allowed  the  Jews  to  settle  in  England. 
Selden  no  doubt  approved  his  liberality,  for,  said 
he: 

'  Jeict. — Talk  what  you  will  of  the  Jews,  that  they 
are  cursed,  they  thrive  whore  crc  they  come,  they  are 
able  to  oblige  the  prince  of  their  country  by  lending 
him  money ;  none  of  them  beg,  they  keep  together. 
and  for  their  being  hated,  my  life  for  yours.  Christians 
hate  one  another  as  muck' 

In  the  followin;;,  lie  gives  his  judgment  against 
those  who  hold  that  genius  is  au  acquirement  bf 
education  or  industry : 

'  Ltarmng  and  Wisdom Xo  man  is  wiser  for  his 

learning :  it  may  administer  matter  to  work  in,  or 
objects  to  work  upon  ;  but  wit  and  wisdom  are  bom 
with  a  num.' 

These  morsels  may  cive  some  notion  of  the 
flavour  of  the  TahU-taw;  there  is  no  better  book 
to  hare  at  hanil  and  dip  into  at  an  odd  half-hour. 

Scldcn  was  bom  at  Salvington,  on  the  Sus.^ex 
coast,  near  Worthing,  in  1584.  In  the  hou.so 
vbcro  he  spent  his  boyhood,  on  the  lintel  of  the 
door  witbinsidc,  is  a  I.atin  distich,  rudely  cut  in 
capitals  intermixed  with  email  letters,  reputed  to 
have  been  the  work  of  Selden  when  ten  years  old. 
The  inscription  runs : 

'  Gratus,  honeste,  mihi ;  uon  claadar,  initio,  sedeqne : 
Fnr  abcas,  non  sum  facta  soluta  tibi.' 

Which  may  bo  rendered  : 

*  Thou  'rt  welcome,  honest  friend,  walk  in.  make  free : 
Thief,  get  thee  hence,  my  doors  are  closed  to  thee  I ' 

His  father  was  a  musician,  or  as  he  is  called  in 
the  parish  register,  'a  minstrcll.'  Young  Selden 
waa  educated  at  Oxford,  and  from  thence  removed 
to  London,  and  entered  the  Inner  Temple  in  1604. 
His  early  rise  in  life  he  owed  simply  to  his  own 
diligence  and  ability.  When  asked,  in  his  old  age, 
to  whom  ho  should  leave  his  fortune,  he  said  lie 
hod  no  relation  but  a  milk-moid,  and  she  would 
not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  He  died  on  the  List 
day  of  November  1654,  ^v^thin  eixlcon  days  of  the 
cuuipletion  of  his  seventieth  vear.  He  was  buried 
in  tne  Temple    Church,  an^  Archbishop  Usher 


preached  liis  funeral  sermon,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  observed,  that  he  '  looked  upon  the  deceased  as 
90  great  a  scholar,  that  he  was  scarce  worthy  to 
cirry  his  books  after  him.'  In  person  Selden  was 
tall,  being  in  height  about  six  feet ;  his  face  was 
tliiu  and  oval,  his  nose  long  and  inclining  to  one 
side  ;  and  his  eyes  gray,  and  full,  and  prominent 

KAaSlIAL   S.\.\E. 

Though  not  a  general  of  the  highest  order, 
Marshal  Saxe  is  still  the  most  di.'^tinguished  com- 
mander that  appeare<l  in  France  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  last  century.  The  victory  of  Fontenoy, 
m  which  ho  repulsed  the  combined  forces  of 
England  and  Holland  under  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land and  Prince  Waldeck,  was  followed  by  a  series 
of  successes  which  compelled  the  allies  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  I  ranee  for  pence,  resulting 
in  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Cliai)elle  in  1748.  Honours 
of  aU  sorts  were  showered  on  him  by  Louis  XV. ; 
and  among  other  rewards,  the  magnilicent  castle  of 
Chamboro,  twelve  miles  from  Blois,  with  an  annual 
revenue  of  100,000  francs,  was  bestowed  on  the 
hero  of  so  many  achievements. 

Marshal  Saxe  was  the  natural  son  of  Augus- 
tus II.,  king  of  Poland,  and  was  bom  at  Dresden 
on  lf)th  October  1696.  From  boyhood  he  was 
inured  to  arms,  having,  when  only  twelve  years  of 
age,  served  under  Count  Schulembourg  before  Lisle, 
He  first  entered  the  French  armv  about  1720,  when 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  appointed  him  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  regiment  Subsequently  to  this  he 
succeeded  in  getting  himitelf  elected  Duke  of 
Courlnnd ;  but  tlirough  the  influence  of  t)ie  Czarina 
Catharine  I.  in  the  Polish  Diet,  he  was  deprived  of 
his  sovereignty,  and  compelled  to  retreat  to  France. 
After  some  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  he  took  service, 
in  1733,  again  with  France,  under  whose  banners, 
with  the  exception  of  an  interval  spent  in  vainly 
prosecuting  Ins  claim  to  ihe  duchy  of  Courland,  he 
continued  tor  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

A  foreigner  by  birth,  Marahal  Saxe  was,  in 
religious  belief,  a  Luthenin ;  and  as  he  died  in  tlie 
Prt>testant  faith,  it  was  impossible  to  bury  hiin 
with  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  duo  to  his  distin- 
guished position  and  services.  A  lady  of  rank 
remarked  on  hearing  of  his  death :  '  How  vexatious 
that  we  cannot  say  a  Dt  profundi*  for  him  who 
made  us  so  often  sing  Te  Deum  /'  Loois  XV,  how- 
ever, caused  liis  corpse  to  be  conveyed  with  great 
pomp  from  Chombord  to  Strasbuig,  where  it  was 
interred  in  the  Lutheran  church  in  that  town. 


THE    GREAT    RAILWAY   MANIA-DAT. 

Never  had  there  occurred,  in  the  liistory  of  joint- 
stock  enterprises,  such  another  day  as  the  30th  of 
Noveml)er  1845.  It  was  the  day  on  which  a  mad- 
ness for  speculation  arrived  at  its  height,  to  be 
followe<l  by  a  collapse  terrible  to  monv  thousands 
of  families.  Railways  hod  been  gndually  becoming 
successful ;  and  the  old  companies  hod,  in  many 
cases,  bought  off,  on  very  high  temw,  rival  lines 
which  threatened  to  interfere  with  their  profits. 
Both  of  these  circumstancea  tended  to  encourage 
the  concoction  of  new  schemea.  There  is  always 
floating  capital  in  England  waiting  for  profitame 
einplojanent ;  them  are  always  professional  men 
lookinj;  out  for  emploTment  in  great  engineering 
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wtakM }  tad  there  ate  •Iwsji  ichfming  moserlcM 
■MB  mkjjr  to  tadi  OB  ib*  UHy  t4  oOezt.  lliiu 
Uia  IwilLen  aad  raflnaiiitM  vere  viDiag  to  •oppljr 
Ika  e^ilal;  iIm  •agtaecnv  ■nrr^an,  ttbilteU, 
tatttrm^an,  boOdcM,  aobcaoi^  teRirtet%  tad  jmz^ 
UtHMiilaqr  agnti,  wen  wiUfaig  to  aoii^jr  the  baini 
•a<l  fing«fii ;  while,  too  «ft«a,  '■^^^^jr  tehMDen 
pij"  i-tringR,    Tku  wm  ctpcdally  the  ewe 

iii  n  i>Uiu  for  new  nilwaji  went  broo^t 

forwani  iii«nlljr  bjr  hmulnda,  and  with  a  t«cUet»- 
amfpaktUy  nuarelloni. 

By  aa  wiaftmfnt  ia  force  at  that  time,  it  was 
aeCMaary  for  the  proaeeation  of  any  tailwar  scheme 
in  pariUment,  that  a  mtm  of  doeiuneDta  uiottld  be 
li'qioidtni  with  the  Board  of  Tndc  nn  or  before  the 
."iOih  of  N'A-eiulxiT  ia  the  preceding  year.  The 
inaltltn'lQ  of  tli<>««  ichcmea,  In  16-15,  waa  ao  great, 
that  thnn  could  not  he  fonnd  mrveyor*  enongh  to 
prepare  the  plana  aad  aectiona  in  tiaie.  iidTei^ 
tiMinenta  were  taaerted  in  Ihe  newvpapen,  off*^ng 
tnormmm  ray  for  even  a  mnattcring  of  this  kind 
of  (kill  BUTTc^on  and  architects  from  abruud 
weT«  attneted  to  Kngland ;  young  men  at  home 
wan  tempted  to  break  the  aitidea  into  which 
they  hod  entered  with  their  nuurtcn ;  and  others 
were  seduced  from  various  profcuicms  into  that  of 
railway  eagineerk  Sixty  ]>iinun*  in  the  employment 
of  the  Oranaaee  Department  left  their  situations 
to  gain  enonaooa  earnings  in  this  way.  There 
were  dosjicrato  fights  in  various  porta  of  England 
between  property-owners  who  were  determined 
tliot  their  land  should  not  bo  entered  up<m  for  the 
purjKMf  of  raflway-surrvyiiig,  and  surveyors  who 
Itnfw  that  the  scnnnies  of  tnoir  companiea  would 
bo  fruNtnit<sl  iinli-u  tlm  sun'cys  were  made  and  the 
plans  deposited  br  llio  30tfi  of  November.  To 
attain  this  end,  Uirce,  fraud,  and  brilxjry  were 
freely  mode  use  of.  Tlin  3()lh  November  1845  foil 
on  a  Sunday  ;  but  it  was  no  Sunday  near  the  oflice 
of  the  IJofird  of  TrwIp.  Vohir.Iej)  wi'i-e  driving  uji 
during  the  whole  of  the  day,  with  agents  nnd 
clerks  bringing  plans  and  sections.  In  country 
districts,  us  thM  day  approached,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day,  coacncs4nd-foui  were  in  greater 
request  tlinn  even  at  nico-lime,  galloping  at  full 
ipewl  to  the  nearest  ruilwtty-statiou.  On  tne  Great 
Western  Itailwny  nix  express  train  waa  hired  by  the 
ogonta  of  one  new  scheme  ;  the  engine  broke  down  ; 
tlio  train  came  to  a  stand-still  at  Maidenhead,  and 
in  this  state,  was  run  Into  by  another  express  train 
hired  by  tno  ogenta  of  a  rival  protect ;  the 
opposite  partiea  haroly  escaped  with  tucir  lives, 
but  conlrivod  to  reach  London  at  the  last  moment. 
On  this  eventful  Suntlny,  there  wore  no  fewer  tlinn 
Um  of  these  czprcsa  trains  on  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  and  »ight4*n  on  the  Eastern  Countiixs ! 
One  railway  oompanr  waa  unable  to  deposit  ita 

Capers,  because  another  company  surreptitiouBly 
ought,  for  a  high  sum,  twenty  of  the  necessary 
thucla  from  tho  lithographic  printer  ;  and  horses 
were  killed  in  madly  running  about  in  search  of 
tho  missing  documents  bufore  tliu  fraud  was  dis- 
oovorod.  In  some  coses  tlie  lithographic  stones 
wore  stolon  ;  and  in  one  instance  tno  printer  wa.s 
bribed  by  a  large  sum  not  to  finish,  in  j<ropcr  time, 
tho  plans  for  a  rival  line.  Gnu  eminent  bouse 
brought  over  four  hundred  lilhoxraphic  printers 
fromBelgium,  and  even  then,  and  with  these,  all  the 
work  ordered  could  not  be  exee.uleiL  Some  of  the 
pkns  were  only  Iwo-thiids  lithographed,  the  rest 
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beiiK  filled  np  hjr  hand.'.  However  tawatwi,  the 
mMtOi  vBi  to  gtt  theae  docomenta  to  Whitehall 
belaae  nddiudit  oa  the  SOtfa  of  Koremhec.  Two 
gniaeaa  a  mue  were  ia  oa«  TMtanfB  paid  lot  poat- 

hoHem.    n.i»  »ypT»M  tT«TT«  ^smtntmA  up  tn  T,<aiAlM  1 1« 

naleataaa  hoaraadahal^aeaily  SOauIeaaBboaE. 
An  fatahliahifd  company  naTine  tefined  aa  ua/um 
tiain  to  the  pnnaoteis  of  a  lird  adMBte,  the  btter 
employed  peoooa  to  get  up  a  nuxk  foneial  eantf/e, 
and  engage  an  expreaa  train  tocomryittoLiMdon  ; 
they  did  so,  and  the  plana  and  aectiona  esoM  «s  tta 
heane,  with  solicitors  aad  surreyois  aa  wwifWfri  I 

Copies  of  many  of  the  docomenta  had  to  be  depo- 
sited with  the  clerks  of  the  peace  of  tiM  eomnea 
to  which  the  •:hemea  aereraUy  related,  ae  wdl  as 
with  the  Board  of  Trade ;  and  at  some  at  the  officea 
of  these  clerks,  stiance  seeaes  occoned  on  the 
Sunday.  At  Preston,  ue  doon  of  the  office  were 
Bot  opened,  oa  the  officials  considered  the  ordeza 
which  had  been  issued  to  keep  opea  oa  thotpaiti- 
cnlar  Sunday,  to  apply  only  to  the  Board  of  Ttode ; 
but  a  crowd  of  law-agents  and  sorreyon  swfmhled. 
broke  the  windows,  and  threw  their  plans  and 
sections  into  the  office.  At  the  Board  of  Trade, 
extra  clerics  were  employed  on  that  day.  and  all 
went  pretty  smoothly  until  nine  o'clock  in  the 
eveidng.  A  rule  waa  laid  down  for  receiving  the 
plana  and  sections,  hearing  a  few  words  of  expla- 
nation from  the  agents,  and  making  certain  entries 
in  books.  Bat  at  length  the  work  accumulated 
more  rapidly  than  the  clerks  could  attend  to  it, 
and  the  agents  arrived  in  greater  number  than 
the  entrance-hall  could  hold.  The  anxiety  was 
somewhat  allayed  by  an  annoancement,  that  who- 
ever was  inside  the  building  before  the  clock  struck 
twelve  should  be  deemed  in  good  time.  Many  of 
the  agents  bore  the  familiar  name  of  Smith  ;  and 
when  '  Mr  Smith '  waa  summoned  by  the  meoKiiger 
to  enter  and  speidc  concerning  some  scheme,  ue 
luimc  of  which  wus  iujI  announced,  in  rushed 
several  persons,  of  whom,  of  course,  only  one  could 
lie  the  right  Mr  Smith  at  that  particular  moment 
One  agent  arrived  while  the  clock  was  striking 
twelve,  and  was  admitted.  Soon  afterwards,  a 
carriage  with  reeking  horses  drove  up  ;  three  agents 
rushed  out,  and  finding  the  door  closed,  rang  furi- 
ously at  tlie  bell ;  no  sooner  did  a  policeman  open 
the  door  to  say  that  the  tune  was  past,  than  the 
agents  threw  their  bundles  of  plans  and  sections 
tiimugh  the  half -opened  door  into  tho  hall ;  but 
this  was  not  permitted,  and  the  policeman  threw  the 
documents  out  into  the  Htreet  The  baffled  agents 
were  nearly  maddened  with  vexation  ;  for  they 
had  arrived  in  London  from  Harwich  in  good  time, 
but  hod  been  driven  about  PimUco,  hither  and 
thither,  by  a  post-boy  who  did  not,  or  would  not, 
know  the  way  to  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

The  Time*  newspaper,  in  the  same  month, 
devoted  three  whole  pages  to  an  elaborate  analysis, 
by  Mr  Spackman^  ot  the  various  railwoy  schemes 
brought  torword  in  1845.  They  were  no  less  than 
620  in  number,  involving  an  (hypothetical)  expen- 
diture of  560  millions  sterling  ;  besides  643  other 
schemes  which  bad  not  gone  further  than  isauing 
prospectuses.  More  than  500  of  the  schemes  went 
through  all  the  stages  necessair  for  being  brought 
before  parliament  ;  and  272  of'^  these  became  acts 
of  parliament  in  1846^to  the  ruin  of  thousands 
wiio  had  nftenvarda  to  find  the  money  to  fulfil  the 
engagements  into  which  they  had  so  rashly  entered. 


And  aft'Or  him  came  next  the  chill  December ; 
Yet  be  through  merry  feasting  which  he  made, 
And  great  bonfires,  did  not  the  cold  remember  ; 
Hii  mriour*!  birth  his  mind  so  much  did  glsd. 
Upon  a  (haagy-besrdcd  goat  ha  rode. 
The  same  w^vwith  Dan  JoTe  on  tender  vttttt, 
Thoy  siur,  was  noorisht  by  th'  Idiean  mayd ; 
And  in  his  hand  a  broad  deepe  bowle  he  bearcs. 
Of  which  ho  freely  drinks  an  nealth  to  all  his  pccrea. 
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DARK 
De  c  e  m  b  c  r 
hn;)  now  come, 
and   brought 
Iiim  the  shortest  day  and  longest 
:i!jl!'.  :   he  turns  the  mitt-like   niin 
iiitu    ice    with    the    breath    of    hi* 
iiontriU :  and  with  cold  that  jiierret 
to    tho  very   bones,  drivc-i    the    shivering 
and  hoiisclcxii  befjgar  to  si'ek  shelter  in  Ihp 
deaorted  aiiod.    He  givea  a  chilly  blue  (teel-liko 


colour  to  the  ahrivoUed  heps  and  haws,  and  causes 
the  half-stnrred  ficMfnres  to  huddle  together  in  the 
naked  hedge  for  warmth  ;  while  the  owl,  rolling 
himself  up  like  a  ball  in  his  feathers,  crcepa  as  far 
OS  he  con  into  tlio  old  boUow  tree,  to  get  out  of  the 
way  of  the  cold.  Even  the  houses,  with  their 
frosted  windows,  have  now  a  wintery  look ;  and  the 
iron  knocker  of  the  door,  covered  'with  hoary  lime, 
teems  to  cut  the  fingers  like  a  knife  when  it  is 
touched.  The  only  cheprinc  sigbt  wo  see  as  we 
fias*  through  a  village,  is  the  fire  in  the  black- 
sMiitli'"  for^c,  and  l>oy»  slidinj; — as  they  break  the 
Irofly  ivir  with  merry  Ahoutji — ou  the  lar^io  pond 
with  its  screen  of  pollard-willows,  broken  now  and 
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then  by  the  rejwrt  of  tlie  sportsman's  gun,  and  tlie 
puff  of  smoke  which  we  see  for  a  few  moments 
noftting  on  the  air  like  a  white  cloud  in  tlie  distant 
valley.  We  see  the  footprints  of  the  little  robin 
in  the  snow,  and  where  it  lies  deep,  the  long-eared 
hare  betrays  her  hiding-plnco  by  the  deep  mdcnt- 
ments  she  makes  in  the  feathery  flakes.  The 
unfrozen  mere  looks  black  through  the  snow  that 
lies  around  it,  while  the  flag-like  sedge-s  that  stand 
upright  appear  like  sharp  sword-blades  frosted 
with  silver.  The  trees  mirrored  deep  down  seem 
as  if  reflected  on  polished  ebony,  until  we  draw- 
nearer  and  look  at  the  cold  gray  sky,  that  appciirs 
to  lie  countless  fathoms  below.  When  the  wind 
shakes  the  frosted  rushes  and  the  bending  water- 
flags,  they  seem  to  talk  to  one  another  in  bourse 
husky  whispers,  as  if  they  had  lost  their  voices 
through  standing  so  long  in  the  cold  by  the  water- 
courses, and  foi^otten  the  low  murmuringB  they 
gave  utterance  to  in  summer.  We  pity  the  few 
sheep  that  are  still  left  in  the  fields,  burrowing  for 
the  cold  turnips  under  the  snow,  and  almost  wish 
their  owners  had  to  procure  their  own  food  in  the 
same  way,  for  having  neglected  to  fold  them.  The 
fulling  snow  from  some  overladen  branch,  under 
which  we  are  passing,  makes  us  shake  our  heads  as 
we  feel  it  thawing  about  the  neck.  Now  the  mole 
is  compelled  to  work  his  way  deeper  undergroimd 
in  search  of  food,  as  the  wonns  he  feeds  upon  are 
only  t^  Ije  found  beyond  the  reach  of  the  frost, 
below  wliich  he  must  penetrate  or  starve,  for  his 
summer  hunting-grounds  are  now  tenantless. 
During  a  severe  firost,  myriads  of  fish  perish  for 
want  of  air  in  our  ponds  and  rivers,  and  thosu  who 
value  their  stock  will  not  neglect  to  make  holes 
through  the  ice,  and  tlirow  food  into  the  water,  for 
unless  this  is  done,  they  will  devour  one  another. 
Cattle  also  gather  about  their  usual  drinking-place, 
and  wait  patiiuitly  until  the  ice  is  broken  for  iheiti. 
That  lively  little  fellow,  the  water-wagtail — the 
smallest  of  our  birds  that  walk — may  now  be  seen 
pecking  about  the  spots  of  ground  that  arc 
unfrozen  in  moist  places,  though  what  he  finda  to 
feed  upon  there,  unless  it  be  loosened  bits  of  grit 
and  gravel,  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  Many  a  shy 
bird,  but  seldom  seen  at  any  other  season,  now 
draws  near  to  our  habitations  in  search  of  food ;  and 
sometimes,  when  entering  an  outhouse,  we  are 
startled  by  the  rush  of  wings,  as  the  pretty 
intruder  oscjipes  by  the  open  doorway  we  are 
entering.  The  black-bird  dashes  out  of  the  shed  as 
the  former's  boy  enters  to  fodder  the  cattle, 
frightening  him  for  the  moment,  so  unexpected 
and  sudden  is  the  rush  ;  for  cattle  must  now  be 
attended  to  early  and  late,  and  the  farmer  finds 
plenty  to  do,  although  there  is  but  little  labour 
going  on  in  the  fields.  Sometimes  he  has  to  hurry 
out  half-dressed  in  the  night,  for  there  is  a  cry  of 
'murder'  in  the  hen-roost,  and  he  well  knows  tliat 
the  fox  has  broken  in  someway,  and  will  not 
retire  snpperless  in  spite  of  the  loud  outcry.  The 
housewilc,  when  she  counts  her  chickens  next 
morning,  and  reckons  up  her  loss,  wishes  the  old 
earth-stopper  had  been  laid  up  with  rlieuiuiilism 
instead  of  oeing  out  all  night  as  he  is,  blocking  up 
the  fox-holes,  while  Re^nanl  is  out  feeding,  to 
prevent  him  from  running  in  when  he  is  hunted. 
Poor  old  fellow !  we  have  oftx?n  felt  Kirry  for  him, 
as  we  have  passed  him  on  a  cold  winter's  night,  witli 
his  lantern  and  spade,  making  the  best  ot  his  way 
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to  some  fox's  burrow,  to  block  up  the  entrance, 
and  have  often  wondered  wliat  the  loz  thinks  when 
ho  returns  home,  and  finds  the  doorway  filled  in 
with  thorns  and  furze,  over  which  the  earth  is 
shovelled.  Though  a  thief^  he  is  a  beautifully 
formed  animal,  and  I  like  to  see  him  trailing  hu 
long  bush  through  the  snow,  and  to  hear  his  feet 
stirring  the  fallen  leaves  as  he  steals  through  the 
wood. 

How  few  and  apt  ore  the  words  Shakspeare  Las 
used  to  paint  a  perfect  picture  of  winter  in  Lovt't 
Labour '»  Loat !  He  begins  by  describing  the  icicle* 
bunging  down  the  wall,  and  Dick  the  shepherd 
blowing  his  nails  to  worm  them,  with  the  some 
breath  that  he  blows  into  his  porridge  to  cool 
it.  Next  he  tells  us  how  Tom  drags  huge  logs  to 
the  great  hall-fire,  which  he  would  rear  on  the 
andirons,  for  grates  and  coal  were  not  in  use  in 
Shakspeare's  tune  ;  then  follows  Marian  with  her 
red,  raw  nose,  the  milk  frozen  in  the  pail  she 
carries,  pitying  the  poor  birds  she  saw  outside 
eliivering  in  the  snow.  Neither  do  matters  mend 
at  church,  where  there  is  such  a  noise  of  coughing 
as  to  drown  the  parson's  '  sixteenthly,'  one  oiale 
answering  to  another,  as  If  the  congregation  were 
playing  at  catching  colds  instead  of  bulls,  for  as 
soon  as  one  has  ceased  to  cough,  it  is  taken  up  by 
another,  until  it  goes  the  whole  round  of  the 
church.  Outside,  ut  night,  the  owl  keeps  crying, 
"To-whit,  too-whoo,'  hidden,  perhaps,  among  the 
i^-y  of  centurie-s  which  has  overgrown  the  pictu- 
resque and  ornamented  gable.  Every  line  here  of 
the  great  poet  is  a  picture  of  winter,  though  only 
painted  in  worils ;  and  so  distinct  is  each  outline, 
that  aiw  artist,  with  a  poetical  eye,  might  transfer 
every  figure,  with  such  action  as  Shakspeare  has 
given  to  each,  to  canvas.  Now  is  the  time  to  sit 
by  the  hearth  and  peruse  his  immortal  works  ;  and 
few,  we  think,  will  read  a  page  attentively  without 
discovering  something  new — some  thought  that 
assumes  a  fresh  form,  or  presents  itself  to  the  mind 
in  a  new  liglit.  For  out-of-door  pleasure,  at  times, 
is  not  to  be  found,  as  the  days  ore  short,  cold, 
comfortless,  and  almost  dork ;  lanes,  fields,  and 
woods  naked,  silent,  and  desolate  ;  while  the  dull 
gray  sky  seems,  at  times,  as  if  sheeted  with  lead. 
wKat  a  brave  heart  the  ]>retty  robin  must  have  to 
sing  at  such  a  season !  and  if  anything  can  tempt 
us  out  of  doors,  it  is  a  hope  that  we  may  bear  his 
cheerful  song. 

Beside  the  song  of  the  robin,  the  green  i^-y 
gives  a  life  to  the  nakedness,  especially  when  we 
see  it  clambering  up  a  gigantic  tree,  whose  branches 
are  bald.  In  summer  we  could  not  see  it  for  the 
inten'eniiig  foliage,  though  it  was  then  green  with 
yuung  leaves.  We  love  to  see  it  romping  about 
our  gray  old  churches,  and  old  Eugbsh  manor- 
houses  ;  sometimes  climbing  up  the  old  square 
tower  of  the  one,  and  burying  under  its  close- 
clinging  stems  the  twisted  chinuieys  of  the  other, 
forming  a  warm  shelter  for  the  bttle  wrens  and 
titmic*  from  the  biting  frosts  and  cutting  winds  of 
winter.  Then  there  are  the  bright  holly-bushes, 
with  their  rich  clusters  of  crimson  berries,  which 
throw  quite  a  cheerful  warmth  around  the  places 
in  which  they  grow,  and  recall  ]>lca«ant  visions  of 
the  coming  Christmas,  and  the  happy  faces  they  will 
flash  upon  when  reflecting  the  sunny  blaze  from 
the  snug  warm  hearth.  Here  aud  there,  though 
never  very  common,  we  see  the  miith-makiug 
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mistletoe,  generally  growing  on  old  apple  and 
hawthorn  tteen,  and  very  nirclr  on  tlie  oak  ;  and 
it  is  on  records  which  have  been  written  from 
ancient  tnulitions,  that  wherever  the  Druids  selected 
a  grove  of  oaks  for  their  heathen  worship,  they 
always  planted  applc-trces  about  the  place,  so  that 
the  mistletoe  tni|!;nt  be  trained  around  the  trunks  of 
the  oaks.  The  black  hellebore,  better  known  as  the 
Christmas-rose,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  flowers  now 
leen  out  of  doors,  though  but  seldom  met  with  in 
the  present  day,  excepting  in  old  gardens,  which 
yre  much  wonder  at,  as  it  is  a  large,  handsome, 
cup-shaped  flower,  sometimeB  while,  but  more 
frequently  of  a  rich  warm  pink  colour,  and  quite  as 
beautiful  as  any  single  rose  that  is  cultivated. 
But  few  gardens  are  without  evergreen?,  and  the 
winter-blooming  laurustinus,  mixed  with  other 
shrubs,  now  make  a  pretty  show,  though  a  noble, 
old,  high  holly-hedge  is,  after  all,  one  of  the  grandest 
of  grvcu  objects  wo  now  meet  with.  Another 
curious  shrub  that  now  occa.sionally  flowers,  is  the 
Glastonbury-thom,  which  our  forefathers  believed 
never  bloomed  until  Chrisluuis-day-  It  may  some- 
times be  found  now  covered  with  blossom,  although, 
like  the  rest  of  the  thorns,  it  had  bloomed  before 
in  May,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  berries  hanging  on 
it  at  its  second  time  of  flowering,  though  this 
after-crop  of  bloom  is  not  general.  All  we  can 
see  in  the  kitchen-garden  is  n  little  green  above 
the  ridge,  where  the  celery  is  earthed  up  ;  a  few 
iavoys  and  kale,  with  a  refreshing  rim  of  parsley 
hero  and  there,  if  it  has  been  protected  from  the 
frost ;  and  these,  excepting  the  autumn-sown  cab- 
bage plants,  are  about  all  that  now  look  green.  Still 
there  are  occasionally  days  when  the  sun  comes 
out,  and  a  mild  south  wind  blows,  shaking  the 
icicles  that  hang  from  the  gray  beard  of  grim  old 
Winter,  as  if  to  tell  him  that  he  must  not  sleep 
too  Boimd,  for  the  shortest  day  has  come,  and 
the  snow-drops  will  soon  be  in  flower,  and  then  a 
flush  of  golden  crocuses  wUl  be  seen,  that  will 
make  his  dinx  eyes  dance  again  as  he  rubs  the  hoan* 
rime  from  his  frosted  eyelashes.  And  on  these 
fine  December  days,  great  enjoyment  may  be  found 
in  a  good  bracing  country-walk,  which  will  send 
a  sonuncr  glow  tliroucli  the  system,  and  cause  us 
to  forget  the  cold.  The  sky  appears  of  a  more 
brilliant  blue,  and  looks  as  if  higher  up  than  at 
any  other  season,  while  the  winter  moon,  often 
teen  at  noonday,  appears  to  have  gone  for 
away  beyond  her  usual  altitude.  We  see  a  new 
beauty  in  the  trees  which  we  belield  not  before — 
the  wonderful  ramiflcation  of  the  branches  as  they 
croM  and  interlace  each  other,  patterns  fit  for  lace, 
nature's  rich  net-work — scallop  and  leaf,  that  seem 
as  if  worked  on  the  sky  to  which  we  look  up ;  and  we 
marvel  that  some  of  our  pattern-drawers  have  not 
mode  copies  of  these  grocuul  intersections  of  spmy 
and  bough  as  seen  amid  the  nakedness  of  winter. 
Sometimes  the  branches  ore  hung  with  frost,  which, 
were  it  not  of  so  pure  a  white,  we  might  fancy 
was  some  new  kind  of  beautiful  shaggy  moss,  in 
form  like  what  is  often  seen  on  trees.  The  bushes, 
sedge,  and  withered  grasses  are  covered  with  it, 
and  look  at  times  as  if  they  were  ornaments  cut 
out  of  gj-psum  or  the  purest  marble ;  while  some 
portions  of  the  hedges,  M-here  only  parts  of  the 
Dianchcs  are  seen,  look  like  the  blackthorn,  which 
ii  sheeted  with  nulk-while  blossoms  long  before  a 
green  leaf  appeal*. 
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We  often  wonder  how,  during  a  long  and  severe 
frost,  the  birds  contrive  to  live.  That  many  perish 
through  cold  and  wont  of  food,  is  well  known 
through  the  number  that  are  picked  up  dead  and 
frozen,  though  a  greater  number  are  eaten  by  the 
animals  that  prey  upon  everything  they  can  find. 
Many  pick  up  iasects  in  a  dormant  state  from  out 
the  stems  of  decayed  trees,  old  walls,  and  the 
thatched  roofs  of  cottages  and  outhouses,  and  they  also 
forage  among  furze-bushes,  the  imdemeath  portions 
of  which  being  dead,  form  a  warm  shelter  for  such 
insects  as  the  gnats,  wliich  may  be  seen  out  in  every 
gleam  of  sunshine  ;  for  tiiere  are  nimibers  of  hiiat 
that  never  approach  the  habitation  of  man,  no 
matter  how  severe  the  ivinter  m.iy  be.  But  most 
mysterious  of  all  is  the  manner  the  waterfowl 
manage  to  subsist,  when  every  stream,  lake,  and 
river  is  frozen,  which  has  happened  at  times,  and 
lasted  fur  several  weeks.  It  is  very  possible  that 
they  then  leave  our  inland  waters,  and  have  recourse 
tu  the  sea,  though  many  naturalists  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  then  return  to  the  coun- 
tries from  whence  they  came.  There  is  but  Lttlo 
doubt  that  birds  feed  on  many  things  we  are 
ignorant  o£  We  have  startled  them,  many  a  time, 
from  some  spot  where  they  were  pecking  at  some- 
thing as  fast  as  their  little  heads  could  go  up  and 
down  ;  but  even  with  the  ."Uil  of  a  powerful  magni- 
fying-glass,  we  were  unable  to  discover  anything 
but  small  grit,  sand,  and  portions  of  fine  gravel  on 
the  spot.  Wood-pigeons,  wo  know  weU,  eat  the 
eycshoots  out  of  the  tops  of  turnips,  and  devour 
the  tendcrest  portion  of  winter-greens.  Larks  and 
other  birds  find  a  living  in  the  autumn-sown  corn- 
fields, and  make  sad  liavoc  among  the  seed.  Other 
birds  tear  the  thatch  oti  corn-stocks,  and  eat  until 
they  are  hardly  able  to  fly.  Country  lads  know 
that  there  is  good  shooting  to  be  found  in  places 
like  these.  Nor  does  the  farmer  core  so  much 
about  what  they  devour,  as  the  injury  they  cause 
to  what  is  left ;  for  where  the  thatch  is  off,  the  rain 
penetrates,  and  runs  down  to  the  very  lowest 
sheaves  in  the  rick,  which,  after  getting  wet,  soon 
become  black  and  rotten.  One  thing  we  must 
consider,  birds  require  less  food  during  these  short, 
dark  days  than  they  do  at  any  other  season  of  the 
year,  as  they  are  asleep  more  than  double  the  time 
they  {)ass  in  slumber  m  summer,  nor  when  awake 
do  they  exert  themselves  so  much  ou  the  wing  as 
during  the  long  days. 

How  dreary  must  have  been  the  winters  through 
which  our  forefathers  passed,  no  further  back  even 
than  a  century  ago !  But  few  of  our  towns  were 
then  lighted  at  night ;  here  and  there  an  oil-lamp 
flickered,  wliich  the  wind  soon  blew  out;  and  these 
cast  such  a  dull  light,  and  were  so  far  apart,  that 
few  old  people  ventured  through  the  streets  ou 
dark  nights  without  carrying  lanterns  in  tlicir 
hands.  Those  who  could  afi'ord  it,  followed  their 
servants,  who  were  the  lantern-bearers.  Then  the 
roads  were  almost  impassable  in  winter,  and  a  few 
may  still  bo  found  in  the  remote  comers  of  £Ingland, 
baa  enough,  to  tell  what  the  generality  of  highways 
were  in  those  old  days.  Coaches  were  almost 
unknown,  and  unless  people  rode  on  horseback, 
there  was  only  the  slow-paced  stage-wagon,  which 
even  a  cripple  might  pass  on  the  rood ;  tm  the  great 
lumbering  tilted  vehicle,  when  it  did  not  stick  fast, 
seldom  crept  along  at  the  rate  of  more  than  two  miles 
au  boor.     All  the  miles  of  vUkgca  and  roods  that 
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went  stretching  away  from  tho  little  towii,  were 
in  darkness ;  for  when  tho  last  dim  lamp  was 
left  behind  at  the  town-end,  no  more  light  was  to 
he  seen,  unless  from  the  window  of  some  soUtiry 
farmhouse,  where  they  had  not  retired  to  rest, 
until  you  reached  your  own  home  in  the  far-away 
huudet ;  and  fortunate  you  were  if  vou  did  not  lose 
your  shoes  in  the  knee-deep  muddy  roads.  Men 
have  been  known,  in  those  old  winters,  to  stick 
fast  in  the  roads  that  run  through  clay  lands,  where 
they  were  sometimes  foimd  dead,  or  if  they  sur- 
vived, were  unable  to  move  when  pulled  out  in  the 
following  morning,  until  warmth  was  restoreii  to 
the  system.  On  lonesome  moors,  wide  unenclosed 
commons,  and  hedgeless  heaths,  wayfarers,  unable 
to  travel  along  the  deep-rutted  and  muddy  roads, 
lust  their  way,  trying  to  find  a  firmer  footing 
elsewhere,  and  wandered  about  until  the  colcl 
gray  dawn  of  winter  broke,  fortunate  if  in  the 
uight  they  stumbled  upon  some  dilapidated  field- 
shed  or  sheepfold.  Goods  were  earned  from  one 
town  to  another  on  the  backs  of  packhorscs ;  and 
the  moimted  traveller  who  had  to  journey  far, 
carried  all  his  necessaries  in  his  eadale-bags,  coa- 
sidering  liimself  very  fortunate  if  he  had  not  to 
give  them  up,  with  all  his  money,  to  some  daring 
highwayman,  who  generally  rode  up,  pistol  in  hand, 
demaiiJing  without  ceremony  'Your  money,  or 
your  life ! '  Any  one  glancing  over  the  tiles  of  country 
newspapers  tliat  appeared  about  a  century  ago, 
would  be  startled  to  read  of  the  number  of  high- 
way robberies  that  then  took  place,  and  the  many 
wayfimira  that  perished  through  cold  on  the  roads 
during  those  old  hard  wiuttrs.  We,  who  travel 
by  rail,  and  live  in  to^vns  lighted  by  gas,  aro  not 
subject  to  these  calamities.  We  have,  in  our  day, 
seen  men  compelled  to  cross  the  wide  fens  and 
marshes  when  snow  has  fallen  after  a  hard  frost, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  tell  where  the  w^ater-courses 
lay  in  places  that  drained  these  wide  low-lj-ing 
lands,  as  all  appeared  alike  a  level  waste  buried 
under  a  white  snowy  palL  For  safety  they 
bestrode  long  leaping-poles,  which  they  used  for 
clearing  the  dikes  in  summer,  and  now  employed 
in  throwing  themselves  across  the  trenches,  bo 
that  if  the  ice  broke  with  them,  they  were 
Bcldom  immersed  above  the  legs.  And  across 
those  long,  wide,  white  windy  marshes,  where  there 
■was  neither  hoof,  wheel,  nor  footmark  to  guide 
them,  would  these  hardy  men  tnivel  on  their  errands, 
with  nothing  to  guide  them  but  some  busli  or 
embankni'.-ut  or  taUor  tuft  of  sedge,  who.se  foniia 
were  so  altered  by  the  fallen  snow,  tliat  they  went 
along  in  doubt  as  to  whether  they  were  the  same 
landmarks  they  were  accustomed  to  tnist  fo.  And 
sometimes  they  fell  into  deep  hollows,  where  the 
•now  drifted  over  them  in  the  night,  and  were  not 
found  again  for  weeks  after  thev  were  lost,  when 
their  bodies  were  borne  back  ?or  burial  From 
some  of  these  old  newspapers  now  before  us, 
describing  the  winters  a  hundred  years  ago  in  the 
country,  we  find  such  passages  as  the  following : 
'The  frost  was  so  severe,  the  street-lamps  could  not 
be  lighted  on  account  of  the  oU  being  frozen  ;  many 
people  were  found  frozen  to  death  in  the  fields  and 
roiuls,  and  thousands  of  birds  were  picked  up  dead.' 
— '  So  severe  was  the  weather,  that  only  eight  or 
nine  people  came  from  tho  country  on  market-day  ; 
none  of  the  carriers  arrived,  nor  any  sheep  or 
cattle ;  the  town  has  been  without  water  three 
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weeks,  except  what  is  got  through  melting  down 
the  ice  and  snow.  Many  people  nave  been  found 
dead  in  the  stackyards  and  sheds  without  the  town.' 
— ^And  during  this  severe  weather,  the  quartern-loaf 
was  selling  for  li.  4<L,  and  wheat  fetching  £6  and  £7 
a  quarter,  and  that  was  no  longer  ago  than  the  first 
year  of  the  present  century.  Another  of  these  old 
papers  says  :  '  The  weather  was  so  severe,  and  the 
Know  so  deep,  that  tho  judges  were  detained  on 
the  road,  and  could  not  come  in  time  to  open  the 
assizes.' 

Flocks  of  sheep  perished  in  the  snow-drifts 
during  these  hard  ^vinter8,  and  shepherds  who  went 
out  to  look  after  them,  were  sometimes  lost,  nor 
were  their  bodies  found  imtil  spring  came  and  all 
the  snow  had  melted  awav.  We  were  shewn  a 
deep  dell  in  the  ^vild  wolds,  where  one  of  the 
shepherds  was  found,  after  the  snow  had  gone, 
and  all  around  where  he  had  so  long  lain  dead, 
there  were  thousands  of  primroses  in  bloom. 
Even  in  the  present  day,  when  winters  are  gene- 
rally milder,  we  have  often  with  difficulty  climbed 
some  hill,  that  we  might  look  over  the  snow- 
clod  country  at  our  feet.  The  cottages  in  the 
distance  seem  haU-bnricd,  as  if  the  snow  stood  as 
high  as  the  window-sUls  and  reached  half  up  the 
doorways,  and  you  wonder  how  the  inhabitants 
can  get  out,  ancl  make  theii-  way  over  those  white 
untrodden  fields,  so  deep  as  they  are  covered  with 
snow.  The  rick-yard  looks  like  mounds  of  up- 
coned  snow,  yet  so  smooth  and  equally  distributed 
tliat  no  human  hand  could  pile  Uake  above  lloke 
in  such  level  and  beautiful  slopes,  so  unindented  and 
unbroken,  out  of  any  material  mechanical  art  cau 
contrive ;  and  yet  so  lightly  do  the  flakes  lie  on  one 
another,  that  the  first  gust  of  \vind  shakes  them 
loose,  and  di-sperses  them  on  the  air  like  full-blown 
May-blossoms.  One  might  fancy  that  the  long  rows 
of  level  hedges  were  thick  marble  walls,  ana  that 
the  black  line  far  beyond  which  marks  the  river, 
was  the  deep  chasm  Irom  which  all  those  miles  of 
upheaving  marble  has  been  quarried.  We  look 
behind,  where  lulls  ascend  above  hills,  with  level 
table-lands  between,  telling  where,  for  unknown 
epochs,  the  ocean  spread  and  sank  in  desolate 
suencc ;  and  we  seem  as  if  looking  upon  a 
dead  country,  from  which  everything  living  baa 
long  since  passed  away,  and  nothing  could  find 
sustenance  on  those  cold  terraces  and  bold  high 
uplands  of  snow,  to  whose  sides  the  few  bare  treea 
that  lean  over  seem  to  cling  in  agony,  as  the  wind 
giies  moaning  through  their  naked  branches.  But, 
like  the  blue  of  heaven  seen  through  the  rift  of 
clouds  beyond,  there  is  hope  before  ua,  for  the 
shortest  day  is  passed,  and  soon  some  little  hardy 
flower  win  be  seen  here  and  there,  and  fur  across 
the  snow  we  sliaU  hear  the  faint  bleating  of  new- 
bom  lambs,  and  the  round  green  daisies  will  begin 
to  knock  under  the  earth  to  be  let  out,  and  so 
frighten  grim  old  Winter  in  his  sleep,  that  he  will 
lump  up  and  hurry  away,  looking  with  averted 
head  over  his  shoulder,  for  fear  he  should  bo  oTer- 
taken  by  Spring. 

(historical.) 

December,  like  the  three  preceding  mouthy 
derives  its  name  from  the  place  which  it  held  in 
the  old  Soman  calendar,  where  the  year  was 
divided,  nominally,  only  into  ten  months,  with 
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tho  msertioa  of  supplementary  days,  to  cotupleto 
tho  period  require<l  for  a  revolution  of  tho  earth 
round  the  sun.  In  aUuaion  to  tlic  practice  of 
lighting  fire*  in  this  month  for  the  purpose  of 
wnrmth,  and  the  consequent  inconvcnieuccs  which 
resulted,  Martial  appbes  to  it  the  epithet  of 
Jvmonu  or  tmohj.  He  also  characterises  it  as  canut 
or  hoary,  from  tho  snows  -which  then  overspread 
the  high  groumls.  By  the  ancient  Saxons,  December 
was  Blyle<l  tf^inUr-monat  or  vrinler  month;  a  term 
which,  aft<;r  Uieir  conversion  to  Christianity,  was 
changed  to  Heligh^numat  or  holy  month  from  the 
onniTenury,  which  occurs  in  it,  of  the  birth  of 
Clirist  Araone  the  modem  Oermans,  December 
is  still,  from  this  cLrcumstance,  distinguished  by 
the  epithet  of  ChrittmmuU. 

CHARACTERISTICS   OF   DECEMBER. 

On  the  2Sd  of  December,  the  lun  enters  tho  sign 
of    Gapricomv*   or    the    Ooat.     The    idea    thus 


allegorised  by  a  climbing  animal  is  said  to  be  the 
ascent  of  the  sun,  which,  after  reaching  its  lowest 
declination  at  the  winter-aobtice,  on  the  21st  of 
this  month,  recummences  its  upward  path,  and 
continues  to  do  so  from  that  date  till  it  attains  \ta 
highest  altitude  at  tlio  summer-solstice,  on  tho  Slst 
of  Jane. 

The  average  temperature  for  the  middle  of 
December,  throughout  the  British  Islands,  is  a))out 
30°.  On  the  Ist  of  the  month,  in  the  latitude  of 
London,  the  sun  rises  at  7.57  and  sets  at  4..'!.  As 
regards  meteorological  characteristics,  December 
bears  in  its  earlier  portion  a  considerable  resem- 
blance to  the  preceding  month  of  November. 
Heavy  iikli«  of  snow  and  hard  frosts  iiscd  to  be 
of  normal  occurrence  nt  the  season  of  Christmas, 
but  in  recent  yeais  Britain  has  Avitncsscd  such  a 
cycle  of  mild  winteis,  that,  as  a  general  nile,  snow 
rarely  descends  in  any  quantity  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  New  Year. 


Jirst  0f  §ccem(jer» 


Bt  Rliglai  or  EI07,  bishop  of  Kojon,  confessor,  859. 

Sent. — PruMon  Anna  Comaena,  historian,  1083,  Con- 
ibXHtinople ;  John  Kdll,  mathematician  and  natonl 
phUoaopber,  1C71,  JSdinburgk. 

Died. — Ilenr;  I.  of  Knjtl&nd,  1135,  Jtouat  ;  Fops 
Leo  X.,  ISSI ;  Sir  James  Ware,  antlqaiu7,  16C6,  Dublin; 
SasannaCentUnti, dramatist,  1723,  London;  Alexander  L, 
Emperor  of  Runia,  1825,  Taganmij  ;  Dr  George  Birbeck, 
promoter  of  scientific  education,  \(ti\,  London  ;  Ebeoezer 
Blliott,  po«t  ('the  aoti-cornlaw  rhymer'),  1849,  Bamtlty. 

MBS   CENTLirRE. 

Literary  success  presupposes  talent  and  industry, 
but  dramatic  success  not  only  tali-nt  and  industry, 
but  patience  and  tact  in  dealing  with  the  world. 
An  author,  when  he  has  acqairc-d  the  confidence 
of  the  publishers,  may  live  quii'tly  at  home  and 
transact  his  business  from  his  uoslc ;  but  a  dramatist, 
when  he  has  finished  his  work  as  a  nuui  of  letters, 
often  frnds  himself  at  the  beginning  of  his  troubles. 
He  has  to  adapt  his  piece  to  the  st^le  and  caprice  of 
the  actors,  to  submit  to  the  cscuion  of  wliat  ho 
considers  the  finest  efforts  of  his  wit  and  fancy,  and 
to  the  insertion  of  what  lie  thinks  clnivtriiji  or 
commonplace.  Hence,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  tlieatre,  the  writer  of  a  dozen  or  two  of 
successful  plays  ciinnot  but  be  regarded  with  a 
certain  reverence,  as  one  who  has  pa«ied  through  an 
ordeal  of  which  onlv  a  cliaracter  of  equal  sweetness 
and  energy  is  capable. 

Of  the  private  life  and  character  of  Mrs  Centlivre, 
not  much  is  known ;  but,  in  an  age  when  female 
authorship  was  far  from  being  so  common  as  in  our 
own,  she  wrote  some  score  of  plays,  two  or  three  of 
which  hold  their  place  on  the  stage  to  the  present 
day.  With  few  advantages  of  education,  she 
managed  to  acquire  a  respectable  stock  of  learning, 
to  write  with  sprightlinesi  and  ease,  and  to  find 


herself  a  welcome  gnest  wherever  litcmtore  wua 
had  in  honour. 

The  date  and  place  of  her  birth  are  both 
uncertain.  Her  father,  Mr  Freeman,  hod  au 
estate  at  Holbeaeh,  Lincolnshire,  was  a  zealous 
dissenter  and  republican,  and,  after  tho  Restor- 
ation, sought  refuge  from  pcrticcution  in  IrelaniL 
There,  about  1680,  it  is  supposed  his  <laugbter 
Susannah  was  bom.  Whilst  she  was  vet  a  girl, 
he  died,  leaving  her  quite  destitute.  'There  is  a 
romantic  story,  that  Susannah  set  out  for  London 
alone,  eitlier  to  find  some  friends,  or  earn  a  livcli- 
homl ;  and  that,  when  near  Cambridge,  she  woa 
seen  by  a  young  gentleman,  who  was  so  chonued 
by  her  loveliness,  tiiat  he  persuaded  her  to  dross  as 
a  boy,  and  li^*B  with  him  as  a  fellow-student  at  the 
university.  There  seems  no  doul  it  that,  at  sixteen,  she 
was  marrie<l  to  a  nephew  of  Sir  Stephen  Fo.x,  and 
that,  within  a  year,  she  was  a  widow.  Soon  afu-r. 
Colonel  Carrol  maiJe  her  liis  wife ;  but  ere  two  years 
were  out,  he  was  killed  in  a  duel,  and  thus,  before 
she  was  twenty,  tho  beauty  was  twice  widowed. 
Very  fond  of  tho  theatre,  she  thought  she  would  try 
her  hand  at  a  tragedy,  and  was  fortun.ttc  enough  to 
have  it  performeil  at  Drarv  Lane  in  1700,  under  the 
title  of  jT/k  Ptrjund  Htubaitd.  Thus  encouraged, 
she  persevered,  but  abandoned  tragedy  for  comeay, 
finding  it  the  line  in  which  she  could  exceL  At 
the  some  time  she  procured  an  engagement  as  an 
actress,  but,  like  Mrs  Inchbald  at  a  later  date,  she 
discovered  that  her  pen  was  a  more  effective 
instrnment  than  her  voice  and  face.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  on  the  stage  that  she  gained  her  third 
husband.  She  was  at  Windsor  in  I70(J,  performing 
as  Alexander  the  Great  in  Lee's  Rival  Queens,  when 
she  won  the  heart  of  Joseph  Centlivre,  Yeoman  of 
the  Mouth,  or,  in  other  words,  chief  cook  to  Queen 
Anne.  They  were  married,  ond  lived  happily 
together  until  her  death,  in  1783,  at  his  honse  ia 
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Spring  Gardens,  Charing  Cross.    She  was  buried  in 
Si  Martin's  in  the  FieloG, 

Mra  Centlivro  was  lively  if  not  witty,  and,  for 
her  good-humour,  was  loved  wherever  she  was 
known.  The  language  of  her  plays  has  little  in  it 
to  attract  the  reader,  but  her  plots  are  weU.  con- 
structed, the  scenes  full  of  action,  and  her  char- 
acters natural  and  well  marked.  By  these  qualities 
Uiey  sometimes  succeeded  in  spite  of  the  prognostics 
of  the  players.  In  rehearsal,  27m  Btuy  Body  was 
decried  ;  but  it  ran  for  thirteen  nights,  then  thought 
an  extraordinarf  success,  whilst  Congreve's  JVay  of 
the  IForld,  sparkling  with  wit  and  smartness,  was  a 
failure.  Mra  CentlivTe  shares  in  the  sin  of  hor 
time,  in  the  occasional  licentiousness  of  her  dialogue. 
During  the  rehearsal  of  her  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife, 
a  comedy  which,  as  well  as  the  Bvisy  Body,  still 
appears  occasionally  on  modem  play-bills,  Wilks, 
the  actor,  declared  that  not  only  would  it  be  dee'd, 
but  that  she  would  be  dee'd  lor  writing  it.  Her 
Wonder,  or  a  Woman  keeps  a  Secret,  if  not  hor 
best,  is  the  most  popular  of  her  productions. 
In  it,  OS  Don  Felix,  Garrick  took  his  farewell 
in  1776.  As  became  the  daughter  of  a  suffering 
dissenter,  Mrs  Centlivre  was  an  ardent  Whig  and 
advocate  of  the  Hanoverian  succession,  and  not 
uufrequently  introduced  her  politics  into  her  plays. 
Pope  gave  her  a  line  in  the  Dunciad — 

'  At  last  Centlivre  found  her  voice  to  fail ' — 

for  writing  a  ballad  against  his  Homer  before  she 
bad  read  it. 


THB  TOUNO  ROSOinS. 

Precocity  of  genius,  or  of  ability,  has  always  a 
certain  attraction  for  the  world  ;  partly  on  account 
of  a  kindly  feeling  towards  the  young,  but  princi- 
pally owing  to  a  love  of  the  marvellous,  which  leads 
most  of  us  to  run  after  that  which  is  new  and 
wonderfuL  If  the  encouragement  thus  afforded  to 
precocious  boys  and  girls  had  the  effect  of  strengthen- 
ing the  powers  thus  early  developed,  this  would  be  u 
great  pomt  in  its  liivour  ;  but  such  is  c«rtauily  not 
the  case.  The  youthful  prodigy  generally  becomes, 
if  he  or  she  lives,  a  very  prasaic  adult  This  was 
illustrated  in  the  instance  of  The  Young  Bosciiu,  a, 
boy-actor  who  made  the  pubhc  almost  crazy  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century.  AVilliam  Henry 
West  Betty,  the  boy  in  question,  was  bom  near 
Shrewsbury  in  1791.  Almost  from  a  child  he 
evinced  a  taste  for  dramatic  recitations,  which  was 
encouiaKed  by  a  strong  and  retentive  memory. 
Having  been  taken  to  see  Mrs  Siddons  act,  he  was 
to  powerfully  affected,  that  ho  told  Ids  father  'he 
■hould  certainly  die  if  he  was  not  made  a  player.' 
He  gradually  got  himself  introduced  to  managers 
and  actors  ;  and  at  eleven  years  of  age,  he  learned 
by  heart  the  parts  of  RoUo,  Young  Norval,  Osman, 
and  others  high  in  popular  favour  in  those  days. 
On  the  16th  of  August  1803,  when  under  twelve 
Tean  of  age,  he  macie  his  first  public  ap}>earance  at 
Belfast  in  the  character  of  Osman ;  and  went 
through  the  ordeal  without  mistake  or  embarrass- 
tncnt  Soon  afterwards  he  undertook  the  characters 
of  Young  Korval  and  Romeo.  His  fame  hanng 
rapidly  spread  through  Ireland,  he  soon  received  an 
oner  from  the  manager  of  the  Dublin  theatre. 
His  success  there  was  prodigious,  and  the  manager 
endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  secuK  his  services  for 
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three  years.  Addresses  were  presented  to  the 
Young  Jioseius,  as  he  was  now  called  ;  and  pam- 
phlets were  written  in  advocacy  of  plana  for 
insuring  the  happiness  and  comjileting  the  educa- 
tion of  one  who  was  to  be  the  bright  star  of  the 
age.  Ho  next  played  nine  nights  at  the  small 
theatre  at  Cork,  whose  receipts,  averaging  only  ten 
pounds  on  ordinary  nights,  amounted  to  a  hundred 
on  each  evening  of  Master  Betty's  performance.  In 
May  1804,  the  manager  of  the  Glasgow  theatre 
invited  the  youthfid  genius  to  Scotland.  When,  a 
little  after,  Betty  went  to  the  sister-city  of  Edinburgh, 
one  newspaper  announced  that  he  '  set  the  town  of 
Edinburgh  m  a  flame  ;'  and,  at  a  loss  appiu^ntly 
how  to  account  for  so  brilliant  a  phenomenon,  put 
forth  a  thenry  that  the  boy's  '  pleasing  movements 
of  perfect  and  refined  nature,  hod  been  incorpor- 
ated with  his  fnune  previous  to  his  birth ! '  Mr 
Home  went  to  see  the  character  of  Young  Norval  in 
hia  own  play  of  Douglas  enacted  by  the  prodigy, 
and  is  said  to  have  declared  : '  This  is  the  first  time 
1  ever  saw  the  part  played  according  to  my  ideas  of 
the  character.  He  is  a  wonderful  being  ! '  The 
mxinager  of  the  Birmingham  playhouse  then  sent  an 
invitation,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  succession  of 
thirteen  closely-packed  audiences.  Here  the  Ro»cu>- 
vtania,  as  Lord  Byron  aftcrwanls  called  it,  appears 
to  have  broken  out  veiy  violently  ;  it  affected  not 
only  tlie  inhabitants  of  that  to\vn,  but  all  the  iron 
and  coal  workers  of  the  district  between  Birming- 
ham and  Wolverhampton.  In  an  article  in  one 
of  the  early  volumes  of  the  Fenny  Magazine,  des- 
criptive of  the  South  Staffordshire  di.strict  and  its 
people,  it  is  said :  '  One  man,  more  curious  or  more 
idle  than  his  fellows,  determined  to  leave  his  work, 
and  8ce  the  prodigy  with  hia  own  eyes.  Having  so 
resolved,  he  proceeded,  although  in  the  middle  of 
the  week,  to  put  on  a  clean  shirt  and  a  clean  face, 
and  would  even  have  anticipated  the  Saturday's 
shaving,  but  he  was  preserved  from  such  extra- 
vagance by  the  motive  which  prevented  Mrs  Gilpin 
from  allowing  the  chaise  to  draw  up  to  her  door  on 
the  eventful  morning  of  the  journey  : 

"lestaU 

Should  say  that  she  was  proud." 

But,  notwithstanding  tliis  moderation,  he  did  noi 
pass  unobserved.  The  unwonted  hue  of  the  shirt 
and  face  were  portents  not  to  be  disregarded,  and 
he  had  no  sooner  taken  the  road  to  Birmingham, 
than  he  was  met  by  an  astonished  brother,  whoso 
amazement,  when  at  lost  it  found  vent  in  words, 
produced  the  following  dialogue  :  "  Oi  say,  sirrec, 
where  bc'est  thee  gwain  ? "  "  Oi  'm  agwain  to 
Brummajum."  "What  be'est  thee  agwain  there 
for?"  "  Oi 'm  agn'ain  to  see  the  Young  Rocua." 
"What?"  "Oi  tell  thee  oi'm  agwain  to  see  the 
Young  Kocus."  "Is  it  .-doive?"'  The  'Yonng 
Rocus,'   who   was   certainly    'aloive'   to   a   very 

Practical  end,  then  went  to  Sheffield,  and  next  to 
ivcrpooL 

Sucn  was  the  boy  who,  on  December  1,  1S04, 
made  his  first  bow  to  a  London  audience.  After  a 
desperate  competition  betwe<>n  the  managets  of 
Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  theatres^  tba 
fomier  succeeded  in  securing  the  treasure.  Tho 
flaming  accounts  from  the  country  newspapers  had 
driven  the  Londoners  to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement. 
The  pres.surc  at  the  theatre  was  unparalleleil.  Aa 
early  as  one  o'clock  in  the  day,  persona  began  to 
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take  their  stations  near  the  doors ;  and  the  iiihnbit- 
ants  in  tlie  neighbouring  streets  looked  out  from 
their  upper  windows  upon  the  tremendous  array  of 
people  lliat  assembled  by  six  o'clock.  Bow-Street 
officers  were  posted  in  CTcat  force  witliin  the 
theatre,  and  Foot-guards  without,  to  endeavour  to 
maintain  onlcr.  At  the  opening  of  the  door,  after 
many  faintings  in  the  crowd,  hundreils  were  in 
danger  of  suffocation  from  the  mad  endeavours  of 
those  behind  them  to  force  themselves  forward. 
Although  no  places  were  unlet  in  the  boxes,  gentle- 
men paid  box-prices  to  have  a  chance  of  junii)ing 
over  the  fronts  of  the  boxes  into  the  pit  ;  and  then 
others  who  could  not  find  room  for  a  leap  of  lliis 
»ort,  fought  for  standing-placea  with  those  who  had 
hired  the  boxes  days  or  weeks  before.  In  short,  it 
was  a  frightful  scene,  which  long  impressed  itself 
on  the  raeraorics  of  those  who  were  present.  The 
play,  Browne's  Barbarotia,  in  which  the  Young 
Bosciiu  played  the  part  of  Selim,  was  to  have  been 
preceded  by  an  address  from  Mr  Charles  Kemble  ; 
out  as  not  a  word  of  it  could  bo  heard  in  t)ie 
tumultuous  house,  he  wisely  gave  up  the  attempt 
Half  the  first  8c«ne  of  the  play  was  then  gone 
through  ;  nothing  could  bo  licanL  Kemble  came 
forward  again,  but  lu^ain  could  not  lx>  heard  ;  and 
the  first  act  of  the  play  proceeded  in  dumb-fihow. 
At  length,  in  the  second  act,  Sclim  appeared,  and 
the  perspiring  audience  gave  up  their  frantic  noi-se 
for  equally  frantic  admiration.  Audiences  as  full 
u  the  theatre  could  hold,  though  without  such 
wild  paroinrsnu,  afterwards  witnessed  his  perform- 
ance of  Toncred,  Romeo,  Frederick,  Octavian, 
Hamlet,  Osman,  Achmet,  Young  Norval,  and  other 
favourite  characters.  An  arrangement  was  made 
by  the  patrons  and  managers  of  the  two  Theatres 
Boyal,  that  this  golden  talisman  should  be  made 
available  for  both  ;  and  he  played  at  the  two 
theatres  on  alternate  nights— earning  about  £100f) 
a  week  altogether.  Young  Betty  was  'presented 
to  the  king,  and  noticed  by  the  rest  of  the  royal 
{anuly  and  the  nobility,  as  a  prodigy.  Prose  and 
poetry  were  put  in  requisition  to  celebrate  his 
praise  ;  prints  of  his  person  were  circulated 
throughout  the  kingilom  ;  and  oven  the  university 
of  Cambridge  was  suihciently  hurried  away  by  the 
tide  of  the  moment,  to  make  the  subject  of  Sir 
William  Browne's  prire-medal,  Quid  TwiUr  Koteitu 
tget  t  It  was  even  in  public  contemplation  to 
erect  statues  to  him  ;  and  Opie  painted  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  lum,  in  wliich  the  Young  Roscius 
was  represented  as  having  drawn  inspiration  from 
the  tomb  of  Shokspcarc.  But  the  best  proof  of 
the  sensation  he  created  is  the  fact,  that  the  amount 
which  twenty-eight  nights  of  his  performances  at 
Dmiy  Lane  Drought  into  the  hotUM:  was  £17,210. 
an  avenge  of  nearly  £615  per  night'  •  It  is  supjiosed 
that  the  receipta  at  Covent  Garden  were  nearly  as 
much,  and  that  thus  £30^000  was  corned  by  this 
bor  for  the  managers  in  fifty-six  performances. 

Fortunately  for  young  Betty,  his  friends  took 
care  of  his  laiT^e  earnings  for  him,  and  made  a 
provision  for  his  future  support.  He  soon  retired 
Irom  the  stage,  and  tlicn  i>ecame  a  pereon  of  no 
particular  note  in  the  world,  displaymg  no  more 
genius  or  talent  than  the  average  of  tnose  al>out 
him.  When  he  became  a  man,  he  appeared  on  the 
•tags  >g>in,  but  utterly  failed;  ho  would  not  and 
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could  not  '  draw.'  The  Young  Roscius  and  Mr 
Betty  were  two  entirely  different  persons  in  the 
public  estimation. 


M»   UEBEU  S    LIBRARY  :    BIBLIOMANIACS. 

The  sale  by  ouction  of  Jlr  Richard  Ilebcr'a 
library,  the  dispoaal  of  one  department  of  which 
commenced  on  the  Ist  of  December  1834,  illus- 
trated in  a  significant  woy  that  exclusive  foniiiie«8 
for  books  which  is  frequently  styled  Bibliomania, 
or  book-madneta.  If  tne  collectors  were  in  the 
habit  of  reading  the  works  which  they  buv,  all 
would  be  well ;  or  if,  when  collected,  the  books 
were  sold  or  given  in  a  hltss  to  those  who  would 
know  how  to  value  them,  thip  again  would  bo  well ; 
but  the  real  bibliomaniac  collects  books  merely  for 
the  pleasure  of  collecting,  and  the  collection  is 
generally  dispersed  after  a  time.  Mr  Heber  was  a 
man  of  great  learning,  whose  knowledge  really 
extended  over  a  vast  range  of  literature  ;  and  it  is 
a  pity  that  there  is  no  '  Heber's  Library '  in  exi.st- 
encc,  OS  a  testimonv  to  his  taste  and  knowledge  ; 
the  library  which  ne  formed  having  shared  the 
naual  fate  of  such  ponderous  collections.  Bom  in 
1773,  Mr  Heber  (who  was  half-brother  to  the 
celebrated  bishop  of  Calcutta,  of  the  same  name^ 
inherited  property  which  permitted  him  to  spend 
immense  sums  in  the  purchase  of  books,  and  he 
received  an  education  which  enabled  him  to 
appreciate  the  books  when  purchased.  He  formed 
the  habit  of  making  excursions  from  tlic  family-scats 
in  Yorkshire  and  Shropshire  to  London,  to  attend 
book-sales  ;  and  the  first  coUection  which  he  mode, 
consisted  of  curious  old  works  relating  to  early 
English  poets  and  dramatists.  When  the  termin- 
ation of  the  war,  in  1815,  opened  the  continent  to 
Englinh  travellers,  Helxjr  visited  France,  Belgium, 
ancl  the  Netherland.'s  making  large  purchases  of 
books  in  each  country.  Agam,  in  1825,  he  went 
abroad,  purchasing  books  everywhere  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  kept  an  agent  employed  in  buying 
largely  for  him  at  all  the  book-sales  in  England. 
All  the  hopes  once  entertained  of  him  iis  a  public 
man,  or  a  coimtry  gentleman,  were  disappomted  ; 
ho  cared  for  nothing  but  books.  Libraries  which 
he  poesessed  in  different  localities,  sale-rooms,  and 
boolcsellers'  shops,  were  almost  the  only  places 
which  had  attractions  for  him.  He  kept  up  a 
correspondence  with  all  tlie  great  dealers  in  old 
books  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  had  all  their 
catalogues  regularly  sent  to  him.  On  hearing  of  a 
curious  book,  lie  was  known  to  have  put  himself  into 
a  mail-coach,  and  travelled  three  or  four  hundred 
miles  to  obtain  it,  fearful  to  intra.<t  his  commission 
to  any  one  else.  One  of  his  biographers  says  :  '  Ho 
has  been  knon-n  to  seriously  say  to  his  friends,  on 
their  remarking  on  lus  many  duplicates,  "  Why, 
you  see,  sir,  no  man  can  do  comfortably  without 
three  copies  of  a  work.  One  he  must  have  for  a 
«/«>w>coiiv,  ami  he  will  probably  kce;p  it  at  his 
country-fiou.?e.  Another,  he  will  require  for  his 
own  use  and  reference  ;  and  unless  he  is  inclined 
t<i  jiart  with  this,  which  is  very  inconvenient,  or 
risk  the  injury  of  his  best  copy,  he  must  needs 
have  a  third  ut  the  service  of  hi*  friends  I  This 
was  a  handsome  speech  to  adilre.ns  to  a  borrower ; 
but  it  cannot  lie  denied  that  Mr  Heber's  duplicates 
were  often  purchased,  through  that  passion  of 
collecton  which  demands  not  only  that  an  article 
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ehoold  be  possessed,  but  that  it  should  also  be  kept 
from  the  possession  of  others.  The  fact  was,  that 
collecting  nad  grown  into  an  uncontrollable  habit ; 
and  that  it  was  only  siitisfied  in  him,  as  in  otliers, 
by  an  almost  unlimited  indulgence.  The  desire  of 
possessing  duplicates,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing 
under  another  name)  preventing  other  collectors 
obtaining  them,  was  not  peculiar  to  Mr  Helier,  but 
was  more  remarkable  in  him,  because  exhibited  on 
a  large  Ecole  and  with  ample  means.' 

The  taste  strengtliened  as  he  grew  older.  Not  only 
was  his  collection  of  old  English  literature  unpre- 
cedented, but  he  brought  together  a  larger  number 
of  fine  copies  of  Latm,  Qreck,  French,  Spanish, 
Italian,  and  Portuguese  books  than  had  ever  been 
possessed  by  a  pnvate  individuiil.  His  house  at 
llodnet,  in  Shropshire,  was  nearly  all  library.  His 
house  in  I'imlico  (where  he  died  in  1833)  was  filled 
with  books  from  top  to  bottom  :  eveiy  chair,  table, 
and  passage  containing  '  piles  of  erudition.'  A 
house  in  York  Street,  Westminster,  was  similarly 
filled.  He  had  immense  collections  of  books,  in 
houses  rented  merely  to  contain  them,  at  Oxford, 
Paris,  Antwerp,  Brussels,  and  Ghent.  Wlicn  he 
died,  curio.sity  was  naturally  escitcd  to  know  what 
provision  he  had  made  in  reference  to  his  immense 
store  of  books  ;  but  when  his  will  was  discovered, 
after  a  long  and  almost  hopeless  seiirch  among 
bills,  notes,  memoranda,  and  letters,  it  was  found, 
to  the  astonishment  of  every  one  on  reading  it, 
that  the  libranr  was  not  even  rnentiontdl  It 
seemed  ta  if  Hcber  care<l  nothing  what  should 
become  of  the  books,  or  who  should  possess  them, 
after  his  decease  ;  and  as  he  was  never  married,  or 
influence*!  greatly  by  domestic  ties,  his  library  was 
considered  by  the  executors  of  his  will  as  merely 
so  much  '  property,'  to  be  converted  into  cash  by 
the  aid  of  the  auctioneer.  What  was  the  number  of 
books  possessed  by  him,  or  the  amount  of  money 
paid  for  them,  appears  to  have  been  left  in  much 
doubt  Some  estimated  the  library  at  150,000 
volumes,  formed  at  a  cost  of  £100,000 ;  others 
reckoned  it  at  600,000  volumes,  at  an  aggregate 
\-alue  of  £250,000.  The  truth  was,  his  executors 
did  not  know  in  how  many  foreign  towns  his 
collections  of  books  were  placed.  Thus  it  could 
not  accurately  be  ascertained  what  portion  of  the 
wliole  Avas  sold  by  auction  in  London  in  1634 — 6  ; 
but  the  mere  catalogue  of  that  portion  fills  consider- 
ably more  tlian  two  thousand  printed  octavo  pages. 
The  sales  were  conducted  by  Mr  Evans,  Messrs 
Sotheby,  and  other  book-auctioneers,  and  occupied 
two  hundred  and  two  days,  extending  through 
B  period  of  upwards  of  two  years  from  April 
10,  1834,  to  July  9,  1836.  One  copy  of  the  cata- 
logue has  been  presetted,  with  marginal  manu- 
script notes  relating  to  almost  every  lot ;  and 
from  this  a  summary  of  very  curious  information 
is  deducible.  It  appears  that,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  number  of  volumes  sold  by  auction,  or 
otherwise  got  rid  of  abroad,  those  sold  at  this 
series  of  auctions  in  Loudon  were  117,613  in 
number,  grouped  into  62,672  lots.  As  regards  the 
ratio  borne  by  the  prices  obtained,  to  those  which 
Mr  Heber  had  paid  for  the  books  in  question,  the 
account  as  rendered  shewed  that  the  auctioneer's 
hammer  brought  £56,776  for  that  which  had  cost 
£77,150.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the 
losses  occming  to  Mr  Hebcr's  estate  through  his 
passion  for  book-collecting,  amounted  to  upwards 
646 


of  £20,000,  and  this  irrespective  of  the  fate, 
whatever  it  may  have  been,  of  the  continental 
libraries.  We  can  hardly  come  to  any  other  con- 
clusion, than  that  Mr  Hebcr's  life  was  nearly  a 
useless  one — performing  unnecessary  work,  which 
was  undone  soon  after  his  death. 
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Bom, — Francis  Xavier  Qu3<lrio,  learned  Jesnit,  and 
historical  writer,  1695,  ValUlHna  ;  Henry  Gallj  Knight, 
illustrator  of  architectural  uutiqaities,  1786. 

Died. — Hernan  Cortes,  conqueror  of  Mexico,  1547.  near 
Seville  ;  Margaret  of  Navarre,  grandmother  of  Henri  IV., 
1540  ;  St  Francis  Xavier,  Catholic  missionair,  1552, 
China;  Qcrnrd  Jlcreator  (Kaufnuuin),  geographer,  1594, 
Doetburg;  Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans,  Begent  of  France, 
1723  ;  Amelia  Opic,  novelist,  1SS3,  AToncic/t. 

8T   FRAMCIS   XAVIER. 

St  Francis  Xavier  was  bom  on  the  7th  of  April 
1606,  in  a  castle  at  the  base  of  the  Spanish  side  of 
the  Pyrenees,  not  far  from  which  his  future  comrade 
and  director,  Ignatius  Loyola,  was  then  living,  a 
gay  youth  of  fifteen.  Xavier  was  sent  to  the 
imiversity  of  Paris,  and  there  shared  a  room  vrith 
Peter  Faber,  a  Savoyarrl,  to  whom  ho  became 
tenderly  attached.  In  1528,  Loyola  arrived  at  their 
college,  a  middle-aged  man,  meanly  clad,  worn 
with  austerities,  and  burning  with  seaL  LoyoU 
made  friends  with  Faber,  but  Xavier  could  not 
endure  him,  and  repulsed  his  approaches.  Loyola, 
discerning  a  desirable  spirit  in  Xavier,  nevertheless 
perseverM.  One  day  Xavier  had  been  lecturing  on 
philosophy,  and  having  met  with  much  applause, 
was  walking  about  in  a  high  state  of  elation,  when 
Loyola  whii^red  in  his  ear :  '  What  shall  it  profit 
a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  Ids  own 
soul  ? '  The  question  startled  Xavier,  and  changed 
tlio  current  of  his  feelings  towards  Loyola.  He 
a-ssociated  with  him  and  Faber  in  study  and 
devotion.  Three  other  students  joined  them — 
Lainez,  BobadUla,  and  Rodriguez — and  on  the  15th 
of  August  1534,  the  six  met  in  a  subterranean 
chapel  of  the  church  of  Montmartrc,  and  took  vows 
of  perpetual  celibacy,  poverty,  and  labour  for  the 
conversion  of  infidels.  Such  was  the  humble 
beginning  of  the  Society  of  Jesuits,  They  resolved 
to  place  their  lives  at  the  service  of  the  pope,  and 
when  preaching  at  Rome,  in  1540,  Xavier  was 
chosen  to  go  as  a  missionary  to  India.  With  joy 
he  started,  and  on  his  way  to  Lisbon  come  within 
a  few  miles  of  his  birthplace,  and  vraa  pressed  to 
turn  aside  and  bid  his  mother  farewell.  He 
refused,  lest  his  ardour  should  sufer  loss  in  the 
regrets  of  filial  affection.  A  voyage  to  India  was  n 
tedious  enterprise  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Ho 
sailed  from  Lisbon  on  the  7th  of  April  1641, 
wintered  in  Africa  on  the  coast  of  Mozambique, 
and  his  ship  did  not  reach  Qoa  until  the  6th  of 
May  1542.  The  Portuguese  of  Goa,  he  found, 
were  leading  worse  lives  than  the  heathen,  except 
that  they  did  not  worship  idols,  and  their  conyeir- 
sion  was  his  first  business.  He  learned  the  longoacs 
of  Malabar,  and  went  preaching  amoDg  the  pean- 
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fifihiTf;  and  entering  the  kingdom  of  Tnivancorc, 
he  lucl  with  6uch  euccess,  that  lie  reported  bjiptising 
Id.tXX)  Indians  in  a  month.     At  Malacot,  then  n 

great  centre  of  trade,  lie  met  three  Je.<:uit«,  whom 
uyola  had  sent  to  his  aid,  and  with  thcin  made  a 
tour  through  the  Moluccas.  At  Malacca,  he  had 
mot  a  Japanese,  whose  account  of  his  strange  and 
populous  country  hod  ilccided  Xavier  to  visit  it. 
tie  picked  uji  m  much  of  the  language  as  he  could, 
and  in  August  l.'>4!)  landed  in  Japan,  and  for  about 
two  yean  traTcllcd  through  the  islands,  making  a 
host  of  converts.  His  mission  was  continued  \«'ith 
great  vigour  by  the  Jesuits  for  nearly  a  century, 
when,  for  some  cause  or  other,  the  government 
took  fright,  massacred  the  Clirisli.ins,  foreign  and 
native,  and  sealed  Japan  against  Europeans  until 
our  own  day.  He  next  dctenuiiicd  to  plant  his 
faith  in  China,  but  the  Portuguese  merchants 
pleaded  with  him  not  to  make  the  attempt,  as  he 
would  asgoredly  be  the  cause  of  their  utter  destnic- 
tioQ.  XAviei  was  not  to  be  moved  by  such  alarms, 
and  persuaded  a  Chinaman  to  run  him  ashore  by 
night  near  Canton.  This  plan  the  Portuguese 
frustrated,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  disappointment, 
on  the  barren  island  of  Sancion,  within  sight  of 
the  desired  Chinese  mainland,  he  took  fever,  and 
died  on  the  2d  of  December  1563,  aged  only  forty- 
seven,  and  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  Asiatic 
ministry.  His  Inxly  was  carried  to  Goa,  and  his 
shrine  is  to  Catholics  the  holiest  place  in  the  Far 
Etut  In  1662,  he  was  canonized,  and  by  a  papal 
brief  in  174",  was  pronounced  the  patron-saint  of 
the  East  Iniiies.  His  festival  is  observed  on  the  3d 
of  December. 

The  story  of  Xavier  in  Asia,  as  told  by  Catholics, 
is  a  long  record  of  miracle  on  miracle  ;  and  by  his 
miracles  they  account  for  the  otherwise  incredible 
statements  regarding  his  success  as  a  propagandist. 

MECUASICS'    INSTITUTIONS. 

On  the  Sd  December  1824,  on  institution  was 
opened  in  London  concemina;  which  very  warm 
anticipations  were  cntcrtainea,  but  which  ^las  not 
fully  Dome  the  fruit  hoped  for.  Aft«r  one  or  two 
minor  attempts  in  various  towns,  it  was  resolved  to 
establish  a  place  in  the  metropolis,  where  work- 
men could  acquire  a  knowledge  of  science,  and  of 
the  principles  of  those  arts  on  which  they  were 
daily  employed.  Scarcely  any  books  on  such 
matters  were  then  acccssiblo  to  persons  of  limited 
means,  and  popular  lectures  were  nearly  unknoniL 
&Iany  men  m  high  places  dreaded  such  innova- 
tions ;  insomuch  that  one  declared,  tltat  '  science 
and  learning,  if  universally  diffused,  would  speedily 
overturn  the  bcst-con-'tituted  govenimcnt  on  earth.' 
It  is  to  the  crt-dit  of  Scotland  that  she  took  the 
lead  of  England  in  this  matter.  The  Andersonian 
Institution  at  Glasgow  hud  a  mechanics'  close,  at 
which  the  late  lienevolent  Dr  Birkbcrk  lectured  to 
large  audience*  on  scientific  suVijects  connoct«l 
with  the  occupations  of  working-men ;  nn<l  the 
School  of  Art*  lit  Kilinburgh,  under  the  auspices  of 
Mr  Leouani  Homer  and  other  enlightened  men, 
i\imisbed  »imilir  in^tnit-tion,  though  to  smaller 
audiencesL     I;:'  ■..  proposals  were   put 

forth  for  est...  hanics'  Institution  in 

London ;  and  lu  the  fallowing  month  a  public 
meeting  on  the  Bubiect  wiw  hi'ld  nt  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  Tavern.    The  < '  '    'iired  to  be 


'  the  instruction  of  mecluuiics  at  a  cheap  rate  m 
the  principles  of  the  art  they  practise,  as  well  as  in 
all  other  branches  of  useful  knowledge  ; '  and  the 
means  for  obtaining  this  object  wem  '  lectureships 
ou  the  different  arts  and  sciences,  a  library  of 
reference  and  circulation,  a  reading-room,  a  museum 
of  models,  a  school  of  design,  an  experimental 
workshop  and  laboratory,  ana  a  supply  of  instru- 
ments and  apparatus.'  Mr  (afterwards  Lord) 
Brougham,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Dr  Birkbeck  as 
chairman,  said :  '  The  plan  will  prosper  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  interest  which  the  mechanics 
themselves  take  in  its  detail.  It  is  for  their  benefit, 
and  ought  to  be  left  in  tlieir  hands  as  soon  as 
possible  after  it  is  begun.'  And  ilr  Cobbctt  sup- 
ported this  view  bv  saving :  '  If  they  ' — the  worfe- 
ing-meu — '  allowed  other  management  to  inter- 
fere, men  would  soon  be  found  who  would  put  the 
mechanics  on  one  side  and  make  use  of  them  only  as 
tools.'  The  scheme  having  been  favourably  received, 
the  LoTtdon  Mtchanici  Irutitution  was  formed, 
and  was  opened  on  the  day  above  name<L  Men  of 
great  attainments  offered  their  services  as  lecturers, 
and  the  Iccture-hoU  frequently  contained  a  thousand 
persons,  listening  with  the  greatest  attention  to 
discounos  on  astronomy,  experimental  philosophy 
and  chcmistiy,  physiology,  the  steam-engine,  &c. 
Many  persons,  wno  aftcrwanls  attained  to  a  more 
or  leas  distinguished  position  in  society,  owed  their 
first  knowled^  of  the  principles  of  science  to  the 
London  Mechanics'  Institution.  The  novelty  and 
the  success  of  the  enteqirisc  were  so  great,  that 
similar  iiiftitutions  fpraiig  up  rapidly  m  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  At  a  public  meeting  in 
London, in  July  1824,  Hi  Brougham  said :  'Scarcely 
tliree  days  ever  elapse  without  my  leceiving  a 
communication  of  the  estaVili.nhnient  of  some  new 
Mechanics'  Institntion.  At  the  beginning  of  May 
hst,  I  made  a  calculation  that  since  the  preceding 
July  I  ha>I  received  accounts  of  no  less  than  thirty- 
three  being  established.'  They  extended  far  and 
wide,  luitil  at  Icngtli  there  were  at  the  very  least 
four  hmidred  such  institutions  in  Great  Britain. 

It  will  not  be  suitable,  in  a  work  like  tliis,  to 
investigate  fully  the  question  why  Mechanics' 
In.stitutions  have  comparatively  failed  ;  why,  when 
the  first  enthusiasm  bad  worked  off,  they  foiled  to 
railisc  the  expectationB  of  their  founders  ;  a  few 
words,  nevertheless,  may  bo  eud  on  the  subject. 
Of  the  fact  itself,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  '  In 
large  towns,'  a  careful,  observer  remarks,  'they 
[Mechanics'  Institutions]  have  tuoally  sprung  from 
the  exertions  and  wishes,  not  so  much  of  the 
working-clajwes,  as  of  the  more  wcaltliy.  "The 
energy  and  enthusiasm  that  originated  them  carried 
them  on  for  a  time  ;  but  as  the  novelty  wore  off, 
the  members  and  revenue  decreased,  modifications 
of  plan  had  to  be  adopted,  new  features  introduced, 
and  railical  changes  made.  K  these  proved  accept- 
able to  the  public,  the  institution  llourishetl ;  if 
not,  it  decayed.  If  the  original  idea  of  giving 
scientific  education  only  were  strictly  carried  out, 
the  number  of  members  was  small ;  while  if 
atiiusement  took  the  place  of  study,  the  institution 
lived  in  jeopardy,  from  the  fickle  and  changing 
taste  for  amusement  on  the  port  of  the  public. 
But  why  have  mechanics  shewn  themselves,  except 
in  a  few  special  instances,  unwilling  to  give  to  these 
institutions  such  a  measure  of  BUii{iort  as  is  necessary 
to  their  profitable  working  ?    The  reasons  assigned 
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are  many.  In  some  places  where  bickerings  have 
eiiitcd  between  employere  and  employed  on  the 
subject  of  wages,  and  where  the  einployere  have 
lent  aid  towards  establishing  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tions, the  men  have  persuaded  themselves  that 
there  is  some  secret  oesign  lurking  underneath, 
and  have  suspiciously  held  aloof.  Then,  as  to 
natural  bias,  most  working-men  shew  a  stronger 
taste  for  social  and  political  subjects  than  for 
scientific  and  educational  questions ;  they  would 
rather  attend  a  political  meeting  than  a  scientific 
lecture ;  rather  read  a  party-newspaper  than  a 
dispassionate  book  ;  rather  invest  a  bttle  money 
in  a  benefit  society  or  a  building  club,  than 
in  an  institution  for  mental  improvement ;  and 
although  it  may  be  a  wise  rule  to  exclude  j)olitic5 
and  theology,  many  men  find  such  topics  more 
'exciting'  and  attractive  than  science  or  education. 
Next,  a  very  large  class  of  workmen  consists  of 
persons  who  really  do  not  care  at  all  for  such 
subjects  as  those  last  named  ;  when  their  work 
is  done,  theatres,  public-houses,  music-halls, 
smoking-rooms,  &c.,  are  their  regular  places  of 
resort ;  and  they  would  deem  it  almost  as  strange 
to  go  to  a  scientific  lecture  as  to  church  on  a  week- 
day evening.  The  quarterly  payments  for  Mechanics' 
Institutes  are  chargeable  with  another  portion  of 
the  comparative  failure  ;  for  a  workman  who 
receives  weekly  wages  would  more  readily  pay  a 
subscription  weekly,  than  save  up  for  thirteen 
weeks  m  order  to  pay  in  one  sum.  Uncertainty  of 
emplojinent  is  another  unfavourable  circumstance  ; 
if  a  workman  is  out  of  employ  when  his  subscrip- 
tion becomes  due,  the  Mechanics'  Institute  is  one  of 
the  first  things  he  would  give  up.  Wlien  the 
Bitbscription  is  mode  Bnioll  enough  to  attract 
numerous  members,  it  is  often  too  small  to  carry 
on  the  institute  efficiently,  and  the  instruction 
degenerates  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  One 
more  circumstance  must  be  noticed — unless 
working-men  subscribe  in  sufiicient  number  to 
form  a  majority,  tliey  cannot  retain  the  inimagc- 
meat  in  their  own  hands  ;  and  unless  they  ilo,  it 
ceases  to  be  suitable  to  the  wonts  and  wishes  of 
their  class  ;  and  thus  they  have  a  further  excuse 
for  staying  away. 

Some  among  the  alx)ve  causes  have  rendered  the 
London  Mechanics'  Institution,  and  most  others  of 
its  kind,  less  successful  than  the  early  promoters 
had  anticipated. 


DECEMBER  3. 

St  LncioB,  king  and  confessor,  end  of  second  century.  St 
Birinus,  bishop  and  oonfossor,  650.  St  Sola,  hermit,  790. 
8l  Francis  Xarier,  Apostle  of  the  Indies,  confessor,  1552: 

Born.— Luigi  Pulci,  Italian  poet,  1431,  Florence; 
John  Gruter,  eminent  schoUr  and  critic,  1560,  Anticerp  j 
Matthew  Wren,  bishop  of  Kly.  1685,  London  ;  Samnel 
Crompton,  inventor  of  the  m«/<  for  spinning  cotton,  1768, 
Firwood,  nrar  BoUon  ;  liobcrt  Bloomfield,  poet,  17fl6, 
Ilonington,  Suffolk. 

Difd. — Alexander  Fftmese,  Duke  of  Panna,  distin- 
piished  commoDder,  1592 ;  QioTonni  Belioni,  explorer 
of  Egyptian  osUqnitiea,  1823,  Qalo,  in.  Quinta ;  John 
FUxman,  gcalptor,  1826,  London ,-  Frederick  VI.,  king 
of  Denmark,  1839  ;  Kobcrt  Montgomery,  poel,  1865, 
Brighton  ;  Cbriitian  Baach,  MiUptar,  1857,  Iheidtm, 
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SAMUEL   CROMPTON. 

Muslins,  until  near  the  close  of  last  century, 
were  all  imported  from  India.  English  spinners 
were  unable  to  produce  yam  fine  enough  for  the 
manufacture  of  such  delicate  fabrics.  Arkwright 
had  invented  spinning  by  rollers,  and  Hargreaves 
the  spinning-jenny,  when,  in  1779,  Crompton  suc- 
ceeded in  combining  both  inventions  in  nis  mtiXe. 
He  thereby  enabled  spinners  to  draw  out  long 
tlircads,  in  large  numbers,  to  more  than  Hindu 
tenuitj',  and  helped  Lancashire  effectually  to  her 
high  and  lucrative  office  of  cotton-spinner-in-chief 
to  the  world. 

Samuel  Crompton  was  bom  on  the  3d  of  Decem- 
ber 1753,  at  Firwood,  near  Bolton.  His  father 
was  a  farmer,  and  the  household,  after  the  custom 
of  Lancashire  in  those  days,  employed  their  leisure 
in  carding,  spinning,  and  weaving.  While  Samuel 
was  a  child,  hb  father  died.  Shortly  before  his 
death,  he  had  removed  to  a  portion  of  an  ancient 
mansion  called  Hail-in-the-Wood,  about  a  mile 
from  Bolton.  It  was  a  large  rambling  building, 
built  in  different  styles  and  at  different  periods, 
and  full  of  rooms,  large  and  small,  connected  by 
intricate  stairs  and  corri<lor3.  The  picturesque  sit« 
and  appearance  of  Hall-in-the-Wood  has  made  it  a 
favourite  subject  with  artists,  and  it  has  been 
painted  and  engraved  again  and  again.  Seldom 
has  a  mechanical  invention  had  a  more  romantic 
birthplace. 

Widow  Crompton  was  a  strong-minded  woman, 
and  carried  on  lier  husband's  business  with  energy 
and  thrift.  She  was  noted  for  her  excellent  butter, 
honey,  ond  older-berry  wine.  So  high  was  her 
repute  for  management,  that  she  was  elected  an 
overseer  of  the  poor.  Her  boy  Samuel  she  ruled 
stniitly.  He  used  to  tell  that  she  beat  him  occa- 
sionally, not  for  any  fault,  but  because  she  to  loved 
hinL  He  received  an  ordinary  education  at  a 
Bolton  day-school,  and  when  about  sixteen,  his 
mother  set  liim  to  earn  his  living  by  spinning  at 
home,  and  she  exacted  from  liim  a  certam  amount 
of  work  daily.  His  youth  at  Hall-in-the-Woo<l 
was  passed  in  comparative  seclusion.  All  day  he 
was  alone  at  work,  his  mother  doing  the  bai^goining 
and  fighting  with  the  outer  world.  He  was  very 
fond  of  music,  and  managed  to  construct  a  violin, 
on  which  ha  learned  to  play  with  proficiency.  His 
evenings  he  spent  at  a  night-school  in  the  study  of 
mathematics.  A  virtuous,  reserved,  and  industnoug 
youth  was  Crompton's. 

At  HaU-in-the-Wood  lived  his  uncle,  Alexander 
Crompton,  a  remarkable  character.  He  was  so 
lame  tliat  he  could  not  leave  the  room  in  which  ho 
slept  and  worked.  On  his  loom  he  wove  fnstiana, 
by  which  he  corned  a  comfortable  living.  Like 
the  rest  of  the  family,  Ms  piety  was  somewhat 
austere  ;  and  as  he  was  unable  to  go  to  church,  he 
was  accustomed  on  Sundays,  as  soon  as  he  heard 
the  bells  ringing,  to  put  off  his  working-coat  and 
put  on  his  best.  This  done,  he  slowly  read  from 
the  prayer-book  the  whole  of  the  morning-service 
and  a  sermon,  concluding  about  the  same  time  v* 
the  church  was  coming  out,  when  his  good  coat 
was  laid  aside,  and  the  old  one  put  on.  In  the 
evening,  the  same  solitary  solemnity  iroa  gooa 
through. 

With  one  of  Haigteaves's  jennies,  Crompton 
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«]mn.  The  yani  w-ns  soft,  and  was  constantly 
iireakmg ;  and  if  the  full  quantity  of  allotted  work 
was  not  done,  Mrs  Crorapton  gcoldcd,  and  the  time 
lost  in  joining  broken  threadei  kept  the  gentle 
Epinncr  from  nis  books  and  hia  darling  liddle. 
Much  annoyance  of  this  kind  drove  his  ingenuity 
into  the  contrivance  of  some  iraproTement*. 

Five  years — from  his  t%ventj'-fint  year,  in  1774,  to 
hia  twenty-sixth  in  1779 — werespont  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  mule.  '  My  mind,'  he  relates, '  was  in  a  con- 
tinual endeavour  to  realise  a  more  perfect  principle 
of  spinning  ;  and  though  often  bafHcd,  I  as  often 
renewed  the  attempt,  and  at  length  succeeded  to 
my  utmost  desire,  at  the  exjiense  of  every  shilling 
I  had  in  the  world.'  Ho  wui>,  of  course,  only  able 
t»  work  at  the  mule  in  the  Icisore  left  after  each 
day's  task  of  F]iinning,  and  often  in  huurs  stolen 
from  sleep.  The  purchase  of  tools  and  nialeiiAls 
nlMorbetl  ail  his  s]>are  cash  ;  and  when  the  Bolton 
theatre  was  open,  he  was  glad  to  earn  eighteen- 
pencc  a  uight  ny  playing  the  violin  in  the  orchestra. 
The  fint  mule  was  moile,  for  the  most  part,  of 
wood,  and  to  a  small  roadside  smithy  he  used  to 
resort, '  to  file  his  bits  o'  things.' 

Crompton  proceeded  very  silently  with  his 
invention.  Even  the  family  at  Hall-in-the-Wood 
knew  little  of  what  he  was  about,  until  his  lights 
and  noise,  while  at  work  in  the  night-time,  excited 
their  curiosity.  Besides,  inventors  of  machinery 
stood  in  great  danger  from  popular  indignation. 
The  Blackburn  spinners  and  weavers  had  driven 
Hargreaves  from  his  home,  and  destroyed  every 
jenny  of  more  than  twenty  spindles  for  miles 
round.  When  this  storm  was  raging,  Crompton 
took  his  mule  to  pieces,  and  hid  the  various  parts 
in  a  loft  or  garret  near  the  clock  in  the  old  Hall. 
Meanwhile,  he  created  much  surprise  in  the  market 
by  the  proiluction  of  yam,  which,  alike  in  fineness 
and  fiminess,  surpassed  any  that  had  ever  been 
seen.  It  immediately  became  the  universal  question 
in  the  trade,  How  does  Cromjjton  make  that  yam  ? 
It  was  at  once  perceived  that  the  greatly-desired 
niaolins,  brought  all  the  way  from  the  East  Indies, 
might  lie  woven  at  home,  if  only  such  yam  could 
be  hud  in  abundance. 

At  this  time  Crompton  married,  and  commenced 
housekeeping  in  a  cottage  near  the  Hall,  but  still 
retained  his  work-room  in  the  old  place.  His  wife 
was  a  fitstrrate  spinner,  and  her  expcrtncss,  it  is 
said,  first  drew  his  attention  to  her.  Orders  for  his 
fine  yam,  at  his  own  prices,  poured  in  upon  him ; 
■ud  though  he  and  his  young  wife  span  thrir 
hardest,  they  were  quite  unable  to  meet  a  hundredth 
part  of  the  demand.  Hidl-in-the-Wood  became 
besieged  with  manufacturers  praying  for  supplies 
of  the  precious  yam,  and  burning  with  desire  to 
penetrate  the  secret  of  its  production.  All  kinds 
of  stratagems  were  pnictiscd  to  obtain  uilmissiim 
to  tlie  house.  Some  climbed  up  to  the  windows 
of  the  work-room,  and  peeped  m.  Crompton  set 
up  a  screen  to  hide  himself,  but  even  that  was  not 
sufficient.  One  inquisitive  adventurer  is  said  to 
have  hid  himself  for  some  day.'!  in  the  loft,  and  to 
have  watche<l  Crompton  at  work  through  a  gimlet 
liole  in  the  cvilitig. 

If  Crompton  hail  only  possessed  a  mere  trifle  of 
worldly  ex{)cricnce,  there  is  no  reaoon  why,  at  this 
juncture,  he  might  not  have  made  his  fortune- 
Unhappily  his  seclusion  and  soft  disposition  placed 
hint  w  •  b4be  at  the  metcy  of  shaip  and  cnfty 


traders.  He  di.sco\T;red  he  could  not  keep  bis 
secret  '  A  man,'  he  wrote,  '  has  a  very  insecure 
tenure  of  a  property  which  another  can  carry  oway 
with  hi.s  eyes.  A  few  months  reduced  me  to  the 
cruel  necessity  either  of  destroying  my  machine 
altogether,  or  giving  it  to  the  public,  "To  destroy 
it,  1  conld  not  think  of ;  to  give  up  that  for  which 
1  hod  laboured  so  long,  was  cmeL  I  hod  no  patent, 
nor  the  means  of  purchasing  one.  In  preference 
to  destroying,  I  gave  it  to  the  public' 

Many,  perhaps  the  majority  of  inventors,  have 
lacked  the  means  to  purchase  a  patent,  but  have, 
after  due  inquiry,  usually  founcl  some  capitalist 
willing  to  provide  the  requisite  funds.  There 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  had  Crompton  had 
the  sense  to  bestir  himself,  ho  coulil  eaxily  have 
found  a  friend  to  assi.st  him  in  securing  a  jiateut 
for  the  mule,  or  the  Uall-i'-th'-Wood-Whcel,  as  the 
people  at  first  called  it 

He  says  he  '  gave  the  mule  to  the  public  ;'  and 
virtu.illy  ho  did,  but  in  such  a  way  that  ho 
gained  no  credit  for  his  generosity,  and  was  put 
to  inexpressible  pain  by  the  greed  and  meanness 
of  those  with  whom  he  dealt  Persuaded  to  give 
up  Ills  secret,  the  following  document  was  drawn 
up. 

'  We,  whose  names  arc  hereunto  subscribed,  have 
agreed  to  give,  and  do  hereby  promise  to  pay  unto, 
Samuel  Crompton,  at  the  Hall-in-the-Wood,  near 
Bolton,  the  seveml  sums  opposite  our  names,  na  a 
reward  for  his  improvement  in  spinning.  Several 
of  the  principal  tradesmen  in  Manchester,  Bolton, 
&e.,  having  seen  his  new  machine,  approve  of  it, 
and  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  bo  of  the  greatest 
public  utility  to  make  it  ccnerally  known,  to  which 
end  a  contribution  is  desired  from  every  well- 
wisher  of  trade.' 

To  this  were  appended  fifty-five  subscribers  of 
one  gninea  each,  twenty-se\T;n  of  half  a  guineo,  one 
of  seven  shillings  ana  sixpence,  and  one  of  five 
shillings  and  sixpence — making,  together,  the  mimi- 
ficcnt  sum  of  £67,  6*.  Crf.,  or  less  than  the  cost  of 
the  model-m\de  which  Crompton  gave  up  to  the 
subscribers  I  Never,  certainly,  was  so  much  got  for 
so  little.  The  merciless  transaction  receives  its  lost 
touch  of  infamy,  from  the  fact  reconled  by  Crompton 
in  these  words ; — '  Many  subscribers  would  not 
pay  the  sums  they  hod  set  opposite  their  names. 
When  I  applied  for  them,  I  got  nothing  but  abusive 
language  to  drive  me  from  tliem,  which  was  easily 
done  ;  for  I  never  till  then  could  think  it  possible 
that  any  man  could  pretend  one  thing  and  act  the 
direct  opposite.  I  then  found  it  was  possible, 
having  had  pntol  positive.' 

Deprived  of  his  reward,  Crompton  devoted  him- 
self steadily  to  business.  He  removed  to  OhUiams, 
a  retired  place,  two  miles  to  the  north  of  Bolton, 
where  he  fanned  several  acres,  kept  three  or  four 
cows,  and  span  in  tlie  upper  story  of  his  house. 
His  yam  was  the  beet  and  finest  in  the  market,  and 
brought  the  highest  prices :  and,  as  a  consequence, 
ho  was  plagued  with  visitors,  who  came  prying 
about  under  the  idea  that  ho  had  effecteil  some 
improvement  in  his  invention.  HU  servants  were 
continually  bribed  uway  from  him,  in  the  hope  that 
they  might  be  able  to  rcve,il  something  that  was 
worth  knowing.  Sir  Itobert  Peel  (the  first  baronet) 
vixitdl  hiin  at  ( Jldhams,  and  offerod  him  a  situation, 
with  a  liu-KC  salnrj',  and  the  prospect  of  a  partncp- 
ship ;  but  Ciomptou  had  a  morbid  dislike  to  FeeL 
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ami  lie  declineii  the  overtures,  wliich  might  have 
led  to  his  lasting  comfort  and  prosperity. 

In  grder  to  provide  for  his  increasing  family, 
he  moved  into  Bolton  in  1791,  and  enlarged  liia 
spinning  operations.  In  1800,  some  gentlemen  in 
Manchester  commenced  a  aubscription  on  his  behalf, 
but,  whiit  with  the  French  war,  tlie  failure  of  crops, 
and  suffering  commerce,  their  kindly  effort  stuck 
fast  between  four  and  five  hundred  pounds.  The 
amount  collected  was  handed  over  to  Crompton, 
who  svmk  it  in  the  extension  of  his  busincs-s. 

Aided  by  the  mule,  the  cotton  manufacture  pro- 
digiously developed  itself ;  but  thirty  years  elapsed 
ere  any  serious  attempt  was  made  to  recompense  the 
iiij^uity  and  perseverance  to  which  tlie  increase 
was  owing.  At  last,  in  1812.  it  was  resolved  to 
bring  Crompton's  claims  before  parliament.  It 
was  proved  tlrat  4,600,000  spindles  were  at  work 
oil  his  mules,  using  up  40,000,000  lbs.  of  cotton 
annually ;  that  70,000  persona  were  engaged  in 
spinning,  and  150,000  more  in  wearing  the  yam 
so  spun  ;  and  that  a  population  of  mil  imlf  a 
million  derived  their  daily  bread  from  the  machinery 
his  skill  had  de\ised.  The  case  waa  clear,  and 
Mr  Perceval,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchetpier,  wjis 
rcidy  to  propose  a  handsome  vote  of  money,  when 
Crompton's  usual  ill-luck  intervened  in  a  most 
shocking  manner.  It  was  the  afternoon  of  the 
11th  of  May  1812,  and  Crompton  was  standing  in 
the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  conversing 
with  SirBobert  Peel  and  Mr  Blackbume,  when  one 
of  them  obsexved :  '  Here  comes  Mr  Perceval.'  The 
group  was  instantlv  joined  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  who  addressed  them  with  the  remark : 
'  You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  I  mean  to  propose 
£20,000  for  Crompton ;  do  you  think  it  will  be 
tatisfactoiT  1'  Hearing  this,  Crompton  moved  off 
from  motives  of  delicacy,  and  did  not  hear  the 
reply.  He  was  scarcely  out  of  sight  when  the 
madman  BeUingham  came  up,  and  shot  Perceval 
dead.  This  frightful  catastrophe  lost  Crompton 
£15,000.  Six  weeks  intervened  before  his  case 
covild  be  brought  before  parliament,  and  then,  on 
the  24th  June,  Lonl  Stanley  moved  that  he  should 
be  awarded  £5000,  which  the  House  voted  without 
opposition.  Twenty  thousand  pounds  might  have 
been  had  as  easily,  and  no  reason  appears  to  have 
been  given  for  the  reduction  of  Mr  Perceval's  pro- 
posaL  All  conversant  with  Crompton's  merits 
lelt  the  grant  inadequate,  whether  measured  by 
the  intrinsic  value  of  his  service,  or  by  the  rate  of 
rewards  accorded  by  parliament  to  other  inventors. 

With  the  £5000  Crompton  entered  into  various 
manufacturing  Bpcculations  with  his  sons ;  but  none 
turned  out  wcU,  and  as  he  advanced  in  years  some 
of  his  friends  found  it  necessary  to  snbacribe,  and 
purchase  him  an  annuity  of  £63.  A  second  appli- 
cation to  parliament  on  his  behalf  was  instituted, 
but  it  came  to  nothing.  Worn  out  with  cares  and 
disappointments,  Crompton  died  at  his  house  in 
King  Street,  Bolton,  on  the  26th  of  June  1827, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-four. 

The  unhappiness  of  Crompton's  life  sprung  from 
the  absence  of  those  faculties  M'hich  enable  a  man 
to  hold  equal  intercourse  with  liis  fellows.  'I 
found  to  my  sorrow,'  he  ivriles,  '  that  I  was  not 
calculated  to  contend  with  men  of  the  world  ; 
neither  did  I  know  there  was  such  a  thing  as  pro- 
tection forme  on  earth  I'  When  he  attended  the 
Manchester  Exchange  to  sell  his  yams  or  mualius, 
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and  any  rough-and-ready  manufacturer  ventured 
to  offer  him  a  less  price  than  he  had  asked,  he 
would  invariably  wrap  up  his  samples,  put  them 
into  his  pocket,  and  quietly  walk  off.  During  a 
visit  to  Glasgow,  the  manufacturers  in\'itc(l  him  to  a 
public  dinner ;  but  he  was  unable  to  muster  courage 
to  go  through  the  ordeal,  and,  to  use  his  own  word^, 
'  rather  than  face  up,  I  first  hid  myself,  and  then 
fairly  bolted  from  the  city.'  One  day  a  foreign 
count  called  ou  him  in  Bolton.  Crompton  sent  a 
message  that  he  was  in  bed,  and  could  not  be  seen. 
A  friend,  who  accompanied  the  coimt,  thereon  ran 
up  stairs,  and  proposed  to  Crompton  that  they 
should  pay  their  visit  in  the  bedroom  ;  but  ho 
would  not  be  persuaded,  and  vowed  that  if  the 
count  was  brought  up,  he  would  hide  under  the 
bed  I  His  excessive  pride  mode  him  extremely 
sensitive  to  the  very  appearance  of  favour  or 
patronage.  To  ask  what  was  due  to  him  always 
cost  him  acute  pain.  When  in  London,  in  la  12, 
prosecuting  his  claims,  he  wrote  to  Mr  Giddy,  one 
of  his  most  steadfast  supporters  in  parliament,  '  Be 
assured,  sir,  there  will  oe  no  difficulty  in  getting 
rid  of  me.  The  only  anxiety  I  now  feel  is,  th.ii 
parliament  may  not  dishonour  themselves.  Me 
they  cannot  dishonour.  All  the  risk  is  with  them. 
I  conceived  it  to  be  the  greatest  honour  I  can 
confer  on  them,  to  afford  t^em  an  opportunity  of 
doing  me  and  themselves  justice.  I  am  certain  my 
friends  and  family  would  be  ashamed  of  me,  were 
I  to  consider  myself  come  here  a-beg(fing,  or  on  the 
contrary  dematiding.  I  only  request  that  the  case 
may  have  a  fair  and  candid  hearing,  and  be  dealt 
with  according  to  its  merits.' 

Crompton's  habits  were  simple  and  frugal  in  the 
extreme,  and  by  his  industry  he  readily  procured 
every  comfort  he  cared  to  possess.  Well  would  it 
have  been  for  him  when  he  lost  the  ownership  of 
his  invention,  if  he  had  been  able  to  sweep  every 
e.xpectation  connected  ■with  it  into  oblivion.  I^e 
operation  of  these  hopes  were  even  less  mischievous 
on  him  than  on  his  sons  and  daughters,  who 
unhappily  were  deprived  of  the  guidance  of  their 
mothers  good  sense  in  their  childhood.  Before 
their  eyes  was  continually  dangling  the  possibility 
of  their  father  being  raised  to  afUuence  ;  and  when 
poor  Crompton  came  back  to  Bolton  with  £5000 
instead  of  a  great  fortune,  he  heard  the  bitterest 
reproaches  in  his  own  household.  His  fanuly  ho 
loved  very  tenderly,  and  we  can  fairly  imagine 
that  it  waa  goaded  by  desire  to  satisfy  them,  that 
he  spent  five  weary  months  in  London  in  1612, 
dancing  attendance  on  members  of  parliament. 

Crompton  has  been  described  by  those  M-ho  knew 
him  in  the  strength  and  beauty  of  manhood,  as  a 
singularly  handsome  and  jireposscssing  man  ;  all 
his  limbs,  and  particularly  his  hands,  were  elegantly 
formed,  and  possessed  great  muscular  power.  Ho 
could  easily  lift  a  sack  of  flour  by  the  head  and 
tail,  and  pitch  it  over  the  side  of  a  cart.  Ills 
manners  and  motions  were  at  all  times  guided  by 
a  natural  politeness  and  giace,  as  for  from  servility 
OS  rudeness.  His  portrait  displays  a  beautiful  face 
and  head,  in  which  none  can  foil  to  diacem  a  phi- 
losopher and  gentleman. 

Crompton's  memoiy,  untQ  lately,  has  l>ecn 
strangely  neglected.  In  1850,  Mr  Gilbert  J. 
French,  of  Bolton,  published  an  excellent  l>iiigmpby 
of  his  townsman,  from  which  work  our  facts  Lave 
been  drawn.    A  statue  of  Crompton,  in  faionze,  by 
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GIOfASHt  BArtlBTA  BELZOSTt 


Mr  W.  Caldcr  M.iralialU  was  erected  in  the  maiket- 
placc  of  Bolton  in  16G2. 

aiOTASm   BATTISTA  BELZONI. 

In  1778,  a  son  was  born  to  a  jKJor  barber  in  the 
ancient  city  of  Padua.  TLere  was  little  room  for 
this  novel  addition  to  an  impoverished  family  of 
fourteen,  and  the  youth's  carlii'st  aspirations  were 
to  push  his  fortune  far  distant  from  hia  father's 
house.  A  tninslation  of  Robinson  Cnuoe  falling 
into  the  lad's  hands,  excited  an  adveuturous  spirit, 
that  clun^  to  him  through  life  ;  for,  strange  to 
say,  Defoe  s  wonderful  romance,  thouj^h  seemingly 
written  with  a  view  to  deter  and  discourage 
wanderine  spirits,  has  ever  had  the  contrary  elfect. 
When  qmte  a  boy,  the  barber's  son  nil  away  from 
home,  but,  after  a  few  daya'  poverty,  hardship,  and 


weary  travelling,  he  was  fain  to  return  to  the 
shelter  of  the  parental  roof.  He  now  settled  for  a 
season,  learned  his  father's  business,  and,  becoming 
on  able  practitioner  with  razor  and  scissors,  he 
once  more  set  olV  with  the  determinatioD  of 
improving  his  fortunes  in  the  city  of  Borne. 
There  a  love  disappointment  induced  him  to  enter 
a  Capuchin  convent,  where  he  remained  tiU  the 
arrival  of  the  French  army  tlirew  the  monks 
homeless  and  houseless  on  the  world.  Of  an 
almost  gigantic  figure,  and  endowed  with  commen- 
surate physical  power,  the  borber-raonk  now 
endeavoured  to  support  himself  by  exhibiting  feats 
of  strength  and  dexterity.  The  old  inclination  for 
wan<Ierin^  returning  with  increased  force,  ho  tra- 
velled through  Oemiiiny  to  Holland  and  England, 
reaching  this  country  in  1802.  In  the  same  year 
he  performed  at  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre,  in  the 


BKLZ0X1  AT  BADLKb'S  WBUfl  AS  TUB  rATAOONlAN  SAlOOir. 

chtracter  of  the  PntAiMmijin  Samson,  as  Rpresentcd  |  is  thus  described  in  a  contemporaiy  periodical : 
In  the  occompair  i.onied  from  a  very  |  | Signer  BeLconi's  performance  consists  in  carry- 

rare  character  poi  I :  i :    <  'V.  His  perfunnanc«  >  ing  from  seven  to  ten  men  in  a  mamieT  never 
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attempted  by  any  but  himself.  He  clasps  round 
him  a  belt,  to  which  are  affixed  ledpcs  to  support 
the  men,  who  cling  round  him  ;  and  first  takes  up 
one  under  each  arm,  receives  one  on  either  side, 
one  on  each  of  his  shoulders,  and  one  ou  his  back  ; 
the  whole  fonning  a  kind  of  a  pyramid.  AVhen 
thus  encnmbered,  he  moves  as  easy  and  graceful  as 
if  about  to  walk  a  minuet,  and  displays  a  flag  in  as 
flippant  a  manner,  as  a  dancer  on  the  rope.' 

In  some  iinpublishe*!  notes  of  Ellar,  the  Harle- 
quin and  contemporary  of  Grimaldi,  the  pantomim- 
ist  observes  that  he  saw  BelzoTU  in  ISfl.S,  per- 
forming in  Sander's  Booth,  at  Bartholomew  Fair,  in 
the  character  of  the  French  Hercules.  In  1S09,  he 
continues, '  Belzoni  and  I  were  jointly  engaged  at 
the  Crow  Street  Tlieatre,  Dublin,  in  the  prixluction 
of  a  pantomime — I  as  Harlequin,  lie  as  artist  to 
Bupcrintend  the  last  scene,  a  sort  of  hydraulic 
temple,  that,  owing  to  what  is  frequently  tiie  case, 
the  being  overanxious,  failed,  and  nearly  iniUKlatcri 
the  orchestra,  Fiddlcre  generally  follow  their 
leader,  and  Tom  Cook,  now  leader  at  Drury  Lane, 
W.1S  tlie  man  ;  out  they  ran,  leaving  Columbine 
and  myself,  with  the  rest,  to  finisii  the  scene  in  the 
midst  of  a  splendid  shower  of  fire  and  water.  The 
young  lady  who  played  the  part  of  Columbine 
was  of  great  beauty,  and  is  now  the  wife  of  the 
celebrated  Thomas  Moore,  the  poet  Signor  Belzoni 
was  a  man  of  gcntlemaidy  but  very  unassuming 
manners,  yet  of  great  mind.' 

Tliero  are  few  tomis  in  England,  Scotland,  or 
Ireland  in  which  Belzoni  did  not  exhibit  about 
this  period.  The  follow^ing  is  an  exact  copy  of  one 
of  his  Land-bills,  issued  in  Cork  early  m  1812. 
The  Ghanu  Cabcadk,  mentioned  in  the  bill,  w.os 
in  nil  probability  the  splendid  shower  of  fire  and 
water  recorded  in  the  preceding  passage  from 
Ellar's  noto-book, 

Thcatn,  Patrick  StrteL 

Cut 

A  Han't  Head 

Off  1 !  ! 

And  Put  it  on  Aoain  I 

This  present  Evening   Moitdav,   Fob.   24,   1812, 

And  potitiwJy  and  dffinUivdij  the  Last  Niobt. 

Sio.  Belzoni 
RBSFKCTFtiLLV  ac(juaints  the  Public,  that  by  the 
request  of  his  Friends,  he  will  Rc-oi)cn  tbe  above 
Tliattre  for  one  night  more — i.  c,  on  Monday  Feb.  24, 
and  although  it  has  been  announced  in  former 
A  divrturmentji,  that  be  would  perform  for  Two  Nights 
—he  pledges  his  word  that  this  present  Evening,  will 
be  jKwitively  and  definitively  the  last  night  of  )iis 
ii«-prcseDtatioos,  and  when  he  will  introduce  a 
Feat  of  LKOERDSMArx,  which  he  flatters  himself 
will  astonish  the  Si>ectator8,  as  such  a  feat  never  was 
attempted  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  After  a 
number  of  Entertainments,  he  will 

Cut 

A  Man's  Head  Off!  I 

And  put  it  on  Again  MI 

Also  Thk 

GnAJfD  Cascade. 

Belzoni  married  in  Ireland,  and  continuing  his 

wandering  life,  exhibited  in  France,  S])aiu,  and 

Italy.    Realising  a  small  capital  by  his  unceasing 

industrj-,  he  determined  to  visit  Egypt,  a  countrj' 
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that  for  ages  has  been  the  Kl  Dorado  of  the  Italian 
race.  Belzoni's  object  in  visiting  Egypt  wa-t  to  make 
a  forhine  by  instructing  the  natives  to  raise  water, 
by  a  very  dangerous  method,  now  abandoned — a 
kind  of  trend-wheel,  formerly  known  to  English 
niechaTiics  by  the  technical  oppellation  of  'tlie 
monkey.'  Being  unsuccessful  m  this  endeavour, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  removing  some  of  the 
ancient  Egj-ptian  works  of  art,  under  the  advice 
and  patronage  of  Mr  Salt,  the  British  consul.  The 
various  adventures  he  went  through,  and  how  lie 
ultim.itely  succeeded,  are  all  detailed  by  Belzoni  in 
the  published  account  of  his  travels,  entitled  Narra- 
tive of  the  Operations  and  recent  IHscoveries  in  the 
Pyramids,  Temples,  Tombs,  and  Cities  of  Egypt  and 
iiithia. 

Scarcely  four  years'  exertions  in  Egypt  had  made 
Belzoni  companitively  we.ilthy  and  iamous.  On 
his  way  to  England,  to  publish  his  book,  he  visited 
Padua,  and  was  received  with  princely  honours. 
The  authorities  met  him  at  the  city  gates,  presented 
him  with  an  address,  and  ordered  a  medal  to  be 
struck  in  his  honoiir.  Arriving  in  London,  he 
became  the  fashionable  lion  of  the  diiy  ;  and  with 
a  panlonable  reticence,  Belzoni  took  care  not  to 
allude  to  the  character  he  had  formerly  sustained 
when  in  Engl.ind.  On  this  point  the  late  Mr 
Cri>fton  Croker  tells  an  interesting  storv,  published 
in  Willis's  Current  Notes.  He  says,  '1  remember 
meeting  Belzoni,  the  last  day  of  1821,  at  the  late 
Mr  Murray's,  in  All^emarle  Street,  where  we  saw 
the  New  Year  in,  and 'glorious  John'  brewe<l  a 
special  bowl  of  punch,  lor  the  occosioa  Beside 
the  juvenile  family  of  our  host,  the  whole  D'Israeli 
famdy  were  present.  We  all  played  a  men^'  game 
of  Pope  Joan,  and  when  that  v/aa  over,  Murray 
presented  to  each  a  pocket-book,  as  a  New-years 
gift.  Murray  was  engaged,  at  a  side-table,  making 
tbe  punch,  upon  tasting  the  excellence  of  which 
he  uttered  something  like  the  sounds  made  by  a 
puppet-showman,  when  about  to  collect  an  audi- 
ence. The  elder  D'Israeli  thereupon  took  np  my 
pocket-book,  and  ivrote  with  Ids  pencil  the  follow- 
ing impromptu : 

"  Gigantic  Belzoni  at  Pope  Joan  and  tea, 
What  n  group  of  mere  puppets  we  seem  beside  thee ; 
Which  our  kind  host  perceiving,  with  infinite  jest. 
Gives  ua  Puudi  at  our  supper,  to  keep  up  the  jest." 

'  luililTerent  as  the  epigram  itself  was,  I  smileil  at 
it,  and  observed:  "  Very  true — excellent !"  Which 
Belzoni  perceiving,  said  :  "  Will  you  permit  me  to 
partake  of  your  enjoyment  J"  "Certainly,"  I  replied, 
handing  him  the  book.  Never  sh.all  I  forget  his 
countenance  after  ho  h.id  read  the  four  lines.  Ho 
read  the  last  line  twice  over,  and  then  his  eyes 
actually  Hashed  fire.  He  struck  his  forehead,  and 
muttering:  "I  am  betrayed!"  abruptly  left  the 
room.' 

At  a  subsequent  interview  between  Mr  Croker  and 
Belzoni,  the  latter  accounted  for  his  strange  conduct 
by  stating  that  he  had  con.«idered  the  lines  to  be 
au  insulting  allusion  to  his  early  life  as  a  show- 
man. On  Sir  Croker  explaining  that  they  could 
not  possibly  have  any  reference  to  hiln,  Belzoni 
riiquested  the  fonner  to  accompany  him  to  Mr 
Murray,  with  the  view  of  making  an  explanation. 
They  went,  and  then  the  gri  '  '  "Iter  knew, 
for  the   first   time,  that  the  '  Egyptian 

explorer  had  been  au  itiueianl  eiiuunui. 
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Tho  active  mind  of  Belzoui  soon  tired  of  a  mere 
London  existence.  In  1822,  he  deteniiined  to 
eniliark  in  the  too  fatal  field  of  African  adventure. 
In  the  following  year,  when  passing  from  Benin  to 
Houflsa,  on  his  way  to  Tinibuctoo,  he  was  stricken 
with  dysentery,  carried  back  to  Gato,  and  jjut  on 
Itoaril  an  English  vessel  lying  off  the  coast,  in  hopes 
of  receiving  benefit  from  tho  sea-air.  He  there 
died,  carefully  attended  hy  English  friends,  to 
whom  he  gave  his  amethyst  ring,  to  be  delivered  to 
his  wife,  with  his  tender  affection  and  regrets  that 
be  was  too  weak  to  write  his  last  adieux. 

The  kindly  sailors,  among  whom  he  died,  carried 
his  body  ashore,  and  buried  it  under  an  nrsjuiia- 
trce,  erecting  a  monument  with  the  following 
inscription : 

'Hkm 
Lie  the  RESCA.1.S8 

OF 

O.  Belzosi,  Esq. 

Who  was  attacked  witli  dysentery  on  the  20th  Nov. 
at  Retiiii,  on  his  way  to  Houssn  and  Tinibuctoo,  mid 
di»l  at  this  place  on  the  3d  Docemlier  182.3. 

'  The  gentlemen  who  placed  this  inscription  over  the 
remains  of  this  celebrated  and  intrepid  traveller,  hnrta 
that  every  EuroiKUin  visiting  this  »{»it,  will  cause  the 
ground  to  bo  cleared  and  the  fence  around  rciiaired  if 
necessary.' 

The  people  of  Padua  have  since  erected  a  statue 
to  the  memory  of  their  townsman,  the  energetic 
son  of  a  poor  barber  ;  but  it  was  not  till  long  after 
his  death  that  the  government  of  England  bestowed 
0  gmoll  pension  on  the  widow  of  BcizonL 


'  CaOSSINQ    TUE    LINE.* 

Among  the  festivals  of  the  old  Roman  calendar, 
in  pagan  times,  we  find  one  celebrate<l  on  tho  .Id  of 
Deccml)er,  in  honour  of  Neptune  and  Miner\'a.  In 
connection  with  the  former  of  these  deities,  we 
may  here  appropriatelv  introduce  the  account  of  a 
weU-known  custom,  wliich,  till  recently,  prevailed 
on  board  ship,  and  was  ri'garded  as  specially  under 
the  mipervision  of  Neptune,  who,  in  proprid  periond, 
was  supposed  to  act  the  principial  {lart  in  the  cere- 
mony in  question.  We  refer  to  the  grand  marine 
aatumalia  which  used  to  be  |>erfonncd  when 
'  croenng  tho  line  :'  tliat  is,  when  passing  from 
north  to  south  latitude,  or  rice  v«rt4.  The  custom, 
in  some  form  or  other,  is  believed  to  l>e  very  ancient, 
and  to  have  been  originally  instituted  on  the 
occasion  of  ships  passing  out  of  tho  Mediterranean 
into  the  Atlantic,  beyond  the  '  Pillars  of  Hercules.' 
It  had  much  more  absurdity  than  vice  about  it ; 
but  sometimes  it  became  both  insulting  ami  cruel. 
When  the  victims  made  no  resistance,  and  yielded 
as  cheerfully  as  they  could  to  the  whim  of  the 
Bailors,  the  ceremony  was  performed  somewhat  in  the 
following  way,  as  relateiiby  Captain  E<iward  Hall, 
and  quoted  by  Hone  :  '  The  best  executed  of  these 
ceremonies  I  ever  saw,  was  on  board  a  ship  of  tho 
line,  of  which  I  was  lieutenant,  bound  to  the  West 
Indies.  On  crossing  the  lino,  a  voice,  as  if  at  a 
distance,  and  at  tho  surface  of  the  water,  cried : 
"Ho,  ship  ahoy  I  I  shall  come  on  board  !"  Thii 
was  from  a  person  slung  over  the  bows,  neor  tho 
water,  speaking  through  his  hands.  Presently  two 
men  of  large  stature  came  over  the  bows.  They 
had  hideous  masks  on.    One  representeil  Neptune. 


He  wna  naked  to  the  waist,  crowneil  with  the  head 
of  a  large  wet  swab,  tho  end  of  which  reached  to 
his  loins,  to  represent  flowing  locks ;  a  piece  of 
tarpaulin,  vondyked,  encircled  the  head  of  tho 
swab  and  his  brows  as  a  diadem  ;  his  right  hand 
wiclde<l  A  hoarding-pike,  manufactured  into  a 
trident ;  and  his  IkkIv  was  smeared  with  red  ochre, 
to  repre«ent  fish-scales.  Tho  other  saUor  repre- 
sented Ampliitrite,  having  locks  formed  of  swabs, 
a  yietticoat  of  the  same  material,  with  a  girdle  of 
red  bunting  ;  and  in  her  hand  a  comb  and  looking- 
glass.  They  were  followed  by  about  twenty 
fellows,  naked  to  the  waist,  with  red  ochre  scales, 
as  Tritons.  They  were  received  on  the  forecastle 
with  much  respect  by  the  old  sailors,  who  had 
pronded  the  carriage  of  an  eighteen-poundcr  gun 
as  a  car,  which  their  majesties  ascended  :  and  were 
drawn  aft  along  the  gangway  to  tho  quarter-deck 
by  the  sailors.  Neptune,  addressing  the  captain, 
sjiid  he  was  happy  to  see  him  again  that  way  ; 
adding  that  he  believed  there  were  some  "  Johnny 
Raws  '  on  board  who  had  not  paid  their  dues,  and 
whom  he  intended  to  initiate  into  the  salt-water 
mysteries.  The  captain  answered,  that  ho  was 
hajipy  to  see  him,  but  requested  he  would  make  no 
more  confusion  than  was  nece.'isary.  They  then 
desceniled  to  the  main-deck,  and  were  joinetl  by  all 
the  old  hand's  ind  about  twenty  "  barbers,"  who 
submitted  the  sharing-tackle  to  inspectioiL'  This 
shaving-tackle  consisted  of  pieces  of  rusty  hoop  for 
razors,  and  very  unsavoury  compounds  as  shaving- 
soaj)  and  shaving-water,  with  which  tho  luckless 
victim  was  bedaubed  and  soused,  li  ho  bore  it 
well,  ho  was  sometimes  permitted  to  join  in  per- 
forming the  ceremony  upon  other  '  Johnny  Raws.' 
Sec  engraving  on  the  following  page. 

It  was  not  always,  however,  that  ncophjics 
confonued  without  resistance  to  such  rough 
christening  ceremonies.  A  legal  action,  instituted 
in  ia02,  took  its  rise  from  the  following  circum- 
stances. When  the  ship  Soleby  Ceutlt  was,  in  the 
year  mentioned,  crossing  the  equator  on  the  way  to 
Bombay,  tho  sailors  proceeded  to  the  exercise  of 
their  wonted  privilege.  On  this  occasion,  one  of 
the  passengers  on  board,  Lieutenant  Shaw,  firmly 
resisted  the  performance  of  tho  ceremony.  He 
offered  to  buy  off  the  indignity  by  a  present  of 
money  or  spirits  ;  but  this  was  rcfu.sed  by  the  men, 
anil  it  then  became  a  contest  of  one  against  many. 
Shaw  shut  himself  up  in  his  cabin,  the  door  of 
which  he  barricaded  with  trunks  and  Kiics  ;  and 
he  also  barred  the  port  or  small  window.  After 
he  had  remained  some  time  in  this  voluntary 
imprisonment,  without  light  or  air,  during  the 
hottest  port  of  the  day,  and  '  tmder  the  line,'  the 
crew,  dressed  as  Neptune  and  liis  satellites,  came 
thundering  at  his  cabin-door,  and  with  oaths  and 
imprecations  demanded  adiniasion.  This  he 
refused,  but  at  the  same  time  renewed  his  offer  of 
a  compromise.  Mr  Patterson,  the  fourth  mate, 
entreated  the  crew,  but  in  vain,  to  accept  the  offer 
made  to  them.  The  men,  becoming  chafefl  with 
the  opposition,  resolved  now  to  obtain  their  way 
by  force,  reraiidless  of  consequences.  They  tried 
to  force  the  door,  but  faile<l.  Mr  Raymontl,  third 
mate,  sanctioned  and  approved  tho  conduct  of  the 
men  ;  ond  suggested  that  while  some  were  engagril 
in  wrenching  the  door  off  its  hinges,  others  should 
effect  an  cntrj-  through  the  {>ort  A  sailor,  anunl 
with  a  sword,  and  bludgeon,  was  lowered  by  a  ropo 
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•  aiossrao  the  line.' 


down  the  outside  of  the  ship  ;  and  lie  succeeded 
in  getting  into  the  cabin,  just  at  the  moment  when 
the  other  sailors  forced  open  the  door.  Lieutenant 
Shaw  defended  himself  for  a  time  with  his  sword, 
and  fired  off  his  pistols — ^more  for  the  sake  of 
BummoninR  assistance  than  to  do  injurj*.  for  they 
were  not  loaded  The  whole  gang  now  pressed 
round  him,  and  after  ^Testing  the  sword  from  his 
hand,  dragged  him  upon  deck.    There  he  climg  for 


some  time  to  the  post  of  the  cuddy -<loor;  and, 
finding  the  first  and  thinl  mates  to  be  abettmg  the 
seamen,  he  caUed  out  loudly  for  the  captain.  The 
captain's  cabin-door,  however,  was  shut,  and  he 
either  did  not  or  would  not  hear  the  appeal.  Ho 
impressed  was  the  sensitive  mind  of  the  heutenant 
with  the  indignity  in  store  for  him,  that  he  actually 
endeavoured  to  throw  himself  overboard,  but  this 
was  prevented  by  Mr  Pattcraon.    Unmoved  by  aU 


his  entreaties,  the  crew  proceeded  with  the  frolic 
on  which  they  had  set  their  hearts,  and  which, 
after  the  resistance  they  had  encountered,  they 
resolved  not  to  forego  on  any  terms.  They  seized 
the  lieutenant,  drugged  liim  idong  the  quarter- 
deck to  the  middle  of  the  ship,  and  placed  him 
Bitting  in  a  boat  half-filled  with  filthy  liiiuid.  His 
eyes  being  bandaged  with  a  dirtv  napkin,  a 
nauseous  composition  of  tar  and  pitch  was  rubbed 
over  his  face,  as  '  Neptime's  shaving  soap,'  and 
acraped  off  aijain  by  means  of  a  rusty  hoop,  whicli 
constituted  '  Neptune's  nizor.'  He  was  then  pushed 
back  with  violence  into  the  l>oat,  and  iJiere  held 
struggling  for  some  seconds,  with  his  head  immei^ed 
in  the  noisome  liquid.  Injured  in  body  by  this 
rough  treatment,  he  was  much  more  wounded  in 
his  mental  feelings  ;  and  when  the  ship  arrived  at 
Bombay,  he  brought  an  action  against  the  first 
and  third  mat^s.  The  fourth  mate  bore  witness  in 
hia  favour  ;  and  the  capt^n,  as  a  witness,  declared 
ftM 


that  he  did  not  hear  the  cry  for  assistxince  ;  hot  it 
is  known  that  captains,  at  that  time,  were  mostlr 
imwilling  to  interfere  with  the  sailors  on  such 
occasions.  The  damages  of  400  ruiiecs  (£40). 
though  more  than  the  mates  rclisheil  being  called 
upon  to  pay,  could  scjircely  be  deemed  a  verjr 
satisfactory  recompense  for  the  inflictions  whicn 
the  lieutenant  hod  undei^onc. 

The  improvement  wrought  among  seafaring-men 
during  the  last  few  years,  has  tended  to  lesflen  very 
much  the  frequency  of  this  custom.  Not  only 
naval  officers,  but  officers  in  the  mercantile  marine, 
are  better  educated  than  those  who  tilled  eneh 
ptists  in  former  times  ;  and  the  general  i  F 

refinement  has  led  them  to  encourage  m  ! 

sports  among  the  crew.     The   sailors 
are  not  much  more  educated  than  for: 
improvement  is  visible  even  here;   an.l  iu<;  .-j.ml 
which  delighted  in  the  coarse  fun  of  this  equatorial 
'  ahaving,'  ia  now  decidedly  on  the  wane. 
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DECEMBER  4. 

St  Clement  nf  Alcxondrin,  fatlier  of  the  charcli, 
bofrinning  of  5d  cenlurv.  St  Barbara,  virgin  and  martyr, 
about  306.  Bt  Mamthas,  bishop  and  oonfesaor,  Clli 
centniy.  St  Peter  Cbrysologua,  archbishop  of  KaveDna, 
confessor,  iSO.  St  Siran  or  Sigir&uinii,  abbot  in  Berr7, 
confessor,  65S.  St  Anno,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  confessor, 
1076.    St  Oamund,  bishop  and  confessor,  1099. 

Som Thomas  Carljle,  historical   md  miscellancoos 

writer,  1795,  ntar  EecUfechan,  Dumfricuhire  ;  Dr  John 
Kitto,  Biblical  illnstmtor,  I80i,  J'li/moath. 

Pitd. — Pope  John  XXII.,  1334,  Avifpton;  Cardinal 
Ilicholien,  r«lrbrated  minister  of  Lonis  XIII.,  1042, 
Farit ;  William  Drummond,  poet,  1C49,  Hauihomden  ; 
Thomas  Hobbca,  pbilosophcr,  author  of  LeviaChan,  l<i71>; 
John  Q»j,  poet  and  dramatist,  1732,  London ;  John 
Shate,  Lord  Barringt-on,  1734;  James  Perry,  editor  of 
the  Morning  ChrnnicU,  1821,  Drvihlon ;  Robert 
Jenlcinaon,  Earl  of  Liverpool,  statesman,  1828;  Samuel 
Butler,  bishop  of  LioMcld^  great  scholar,  1S39. 

H0BBE8. 

HobTxa  was  the  plogno  of  the  tlieolocianB  and 
philosophers  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy.  Ch.arlcs  IL 
likened  him  to  a  hear  against  whom  the  church 
played  its  young  dogs  in  order  to  eiercise  them. 
Wnrburton,  writing  a  century  later,  said :  '  The 
philosopher  of  MaLnesbury  wim  the  terror  of  the 
last  age,  as  Tiodall  and  Collins  ore  of  this.  The 
preM  sweat  with  controversy,  and  every  young 
chttTchman-militant  would  try  his  arms  in  thunder- 
ing on  Hobbes'E  steel  cap.'  A  library  might,  indeed, 
be  formed  of  tho  literature  Hotlies  provoked  ; 
ond  supposing  it  were  admitted  tliat  he  was  alto- 
gether in  the  wronc,  yet  we  should  sec  a  beneficent 
end  in  the  means  which  stimulated  so  much  mental 
activity.  Faith  is  strengthened  and  assured  iu  free 
contest  with  error ;  belief  would  lapse  into  mere 
hearsay  if  not  sharply  tcste<l  by  question  and 
denial ;  and  we  all  must  o^vn,  tlint  '  truth  like  a 
torch  the  more  it  'a  shook  it  shines.' 

Thomas  Hobbes  was  bom  at  Molmcsbury,  in 
Wilts,  on  Good  Fridoy,  1688,  tho  year  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.  It  is  said  his  birth  was  hastened 
by  hia  mother's  terror  of  the  enemy's  fleet ;  and  it 
may  be,  that  a  timidity  with  which  thn)ui;h  life  he 
was  afSictod,  was  thus  induced.  He  and  Fear,  he 
was  wont  to  say,  were  bom  together.  He  was  o 
jirvcocious  child  ;  he  livimed  much  and  easily,  and 
while  yet  a  l)oy,  translated  the  Medea  of  Euripides 
from  the  Greek  into  Latin  verse.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  and  at  twenlv  he 
entered  tho  Cavendish  family  as  tutor  to  Lonl 
Hardwicke,  and  with  scarcely  an  intermis-iiun 
remained  in  tl;c  scr^'ice  of  that  noble  house  as 
tutor  and  secretary  to  the  end  of  his  long  life. 
Bom  uivU  '  l"l"  ''"th,  he  lived  through  the  reigns 
of  Janii  \"i ;  he  saw  the  rise  and  fall  of 

the  Colli'  U  ;  and  died  in  1679,  at  the  great 

•ee  of  nin«!tv-two,  within  six  years  of  the  accetnon 
of  Jiuncs  II.  Th<!  latlcr  port  of  hia  life  wiu  spent 
in  Uerbynliiru,  in  the  charming  retreat  of  Chats- 
wortli,  fttiil  from  Rislinp  Kuunet  we  have  •  minute 
account  of  his  habits  there.  '  Hia  professed  nilc  of 
health  was  to  d^dicate  the  momini^  to  his  exercise, 
aud  the  ofteraeon  to  his  studies.   At  his  tint  riting, 


therefore,  ho  walked  out  and  climbed  any  hill 
within  his  reach  ;  or,  if  the  weather  was  not  dry, 
he  fatigued  himself  within  doors  by  some  exercise 

or  other,  to  be  a  sweat After  this  he  took 

a  comfortable  breakfast ;  and  then  went  round  the 
lodgings  to  wait  upon  the  earl,  the  countess  and 
the  children,  and  any  considerable  strangers,  paying 
some  short  addrcwes  to  all  of  them.  He  kept  these 
rounds  till  about  twelve  o'clock  ;  when  he  had  a 
little  dinner  provided  for  him,  which  he  ate  always 
by  him.self  without  ceremony.  Soon  after  dinner, 
he  retired  to  his  study,  and  had  his  candle  with  ten 
or  twelve  pipes  of  tobacco  laid  by  him ;  then 
shutting  his  door,  he  fell  to  smoking,  thinking,  and 
writing  for  several  hours.'  Hobbes  was  taU  and 
spore ;  his  forclicad  was  massive,  and  in  old  age 
deeply  wrinkled  ;  his  hair  was  a  bright  black,  till 
time  grizzled  it ;  his  eyes  were  quick  and  sparkling, 
nnd  his  nose  long.  His  countenance,  he  tells  us, 
was  '  not  beautiful,  but  when  I  am  speaking,  far 
from  di-sagreeable.' 

Hobbcs's  temper  was  naturally  and  intensely 
conservative,  and  his  lot  was  cast  in  times  when 
the  whole  current  of  events  seemed  destined  to 
disturb  it  His  first  work,  a  ttnnslation  of  Thucy- 
dides,  in  which  he  had  tho  assistance  of  Ben  Jonson, 
was  published  in  1028,  in  order  that  the  absurdities 
of  tho  Athenian  democrats  might  serve  as  a  warning 
to  turbulent  Englislimen.  As  civil  troubles  thick- 
ened, he  was  glad  to  seek  refufje  in  Paris,  where  he 
enjoyed  the  acquaintance  of  Descartes,  Gassendi, 
and  other  eminent  Frenchmen.  But  though  he 
had  no  inclination  for  a  personal  share  in  the  strife 
which  was  rending  his  country  into  warring  fuction-s 
he  was  far  from  indilfercnt  to  it.  His  mind  was 
absorbed  in  the  questions  it  suggested  ;  he  was  asking 
himself,  what  was  the  origin  of  society  ?  and  wliat 
were  the  true  relations  between  rulers  and  their  sub- 
jecta  ?  The  first  result  of  his  meditations  appeared  in 
a  Latin  treatiac,  D«  Civt,  printed  in  Pans  in  1642, 
and  afterwards  translated  into  English  as  Philo- 
lophical  Rudimenlf  concemiruj  Government  and 
Society.  Descartes  wrote  of  De  Oivt,  '  I  can  by  no 
means  approve  of  iti  principles  or  maxims,  which 
are  very  bad  and  exlrcniely  dnngerous,  because 
they  suppose  all  men  to  be  wicked,  or  give  them 
occasion  to  be  so.  His  whole  denign  is  to  write  in 
favour  of  monarchy,  which  might  be  done  to  more 
advantage  than  he  has  done,  upon  maxims  more 
virtuous  and  solid.'  The  principles  set  forth  in 
the  De  Cive,  Hobbes  more  fully  developed  in  tho 
celebrated  Leviathan;  or  tht  Matter,  Form,  and 
Poioer  of  a  Commonwealth,  Eccknaitical  and  Civil, 
published  in  London,  in  folio,  in  1051.  In  this 
work  he  describes  man  in  a  state  of  nature,  or 
of  i.»olation,  as  in  a  state  of  war,  which  in  society 
he  exchanges  for  a  stoto  of  amity  or  peace.  God 
moile  man,  and  man,  in  his  turn,  nialtes  society, 
which  is  a  sort  of  artifici.tl  man ;  a  man  on  a  large 
scale,  in  which  the  ruler  Ls  the  brain,  nnd  his  sub- 
jects, acconling  to  their  various  offices,  the  members. 
To  the  monarch  he  accords  absolute  power,  and  to 
his  Bulijects  unconditional  obedience,  not  only  in 
matters  civil  but  religious.  It  might  bo  supposed 
that  such  a  doctrine  would  have  proved  highly 
acceptable  to  a  generation  in  which  the  divine 
right  of  kings  was  in  common  vogne,  but  it  was 
quickly  discerned  that  though  Hobbes  rendered 
a  useful  defence  of  absolutism,  it  was  a  defence, 
spite  of  Hobbes't  protests,  which  might  ■er\-o  a 
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CrouiwcU  OS  well  us  a  Stiiai-t.  Hence,  in  1666, 
parliament  passed  a  censure  on  the  Leviathan  and 
De  Ciw. 

Hobl)c-s'8  pen,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  was  never 
idle.  He  wrote  in  advocacy  of  necessity  araunst 
free-will.  He  translated  the  Iliad  and  Odyttey 
into  very  ordinary  verse.  He  composed  a  history 
ot  the  civil  wars  from  1640  to  1660.  He  had  a 
controversy  with  Dr  Wallia,  professor  of  geometiT 
at  Oxford,  which  lasted  twejity  years,  and  m  whicli 
he  wiis  thoroughly  worsted.  Hobbes  had  commenced 
the  study  of  mathematics  in  middle  life,  ami 
imagined  he  had  discovered  the  quadmtiire  of  the 
circh;,  Wallis  told  him  he  was  mistaken,  and  the 
dispute  which  ensued  was  acriuionions  to  a  laugh- 
able degree.  Hobbes  published  Six  Lessoru  to  the 
Professor!  of  Mathematics  in  Oxford,  to  which 
WaJlis  replied  in  Dtte  Correction  for  Mr  Hobbes  for 
rut  Sayimj  his  Lessons  Bight 

Though  the  parliament  condemned  Hobbes,  he 
was  a  favourite  with  Cliarles  II.  and  his  court. 
The  aversion  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  pious, 
was  a  fair  title  to  their  esteem  ;  and  his  marp  sayini's 
and  low  estimate  of  human  motives,  were  perfectly 
suited  to  their  tastes.  Moreover,  he  had  been 
mathematical  tutor  to  Charles  when  in  exile  ;  and 
tlioueh,  after  the  publication  of  the  Leviathan,  he 
had  been  forbidden  the  royal  presence,  the  king 
had  a  real  fondness  for  hia  old  maatci,  and,  seeing 
him  one  day  in  London,  as  be  passed  along  in  his 
coach,  he  sent  for  Hobbes,  gave  him  his  liand  to 
kiss,  ordered  his  portrait  to  be  taken,  and  settled  on 
him  a  pension  of  £100  a  year, 

Hobbes  was  freely  denounced  as  an  atheist,  but 
solely  by  inference,  and  in  direct  opi)osition  to  his 
own  confession.  He  expressly  acknowledged  God 
as  '  the  Power  of  all  powers,  and  First  Cause  of  all 
causes;'  but,  at  the  same  time,  denied  that  any 
coiUd  know  'what  He  is,  but  only  that  He  is.' 
What  gave  great  handle  to  some  to  treat  him  as  an 
atheist,  was  the  contempt  he  expressed  for  many 
of  those  scholastic  terms  invented  bv  theologians, 
in  their  endeavour  to  define  the  Infinite,  imd  liis 
detennination  to  pursue  his  reasoning  on  politics 
and  pliilosophy  in  thorough  independence  of  their 
dogma."!.  Consistently  with  his  principles,  he  con- 
formed to  the  Church  of  England,  and  partook  of 
its  sacraments ;  but  he  seldom  remained  to  listen  to 
the  sermon  after  the  prayers. 

Perhaps  no  WTiter  has  treated  questions  of  polity 
and  metaphysics  with  greater  terseness  and  clearness 
than  Hobbes,  and  lingers  of  a  manly  English  stylo 
receive  deep  gratification  from  his  pages.  The 
late  Sir  William  Molcsworth  collected  and  edited 
the  works  of  Hobbes  in  sixteen  volumes.  When 
he  stood  as  candidate  for  parliament  for  South- 
wark  in  184,'),  one  of  the  election  cries  was, 
'  Will  you  vote  for  Moleaworth,  the  editor  of 
Atheist  Hobbes?' 


JOHN   GAY:    ORIGIN   OF  A   POPULAR   NURSERY 
RHYME. 

Gay  is  chiefly  remembered  as  the  author  of  the 
Fables  and  the  Beggars  IJpera,  both  of  which,  though 
not  productions  eviuang  the  highest  order  of 
genius,  have,  by  their  sparkling  vivacity  and 
humour,  secured  for  themselves  transmission  to 
posterity.  He  apjwars  to  have  been  wild  and 
improvident  in  conduct,  but  nevertheless  of  a  most 
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amiable  and  genial  disposition,  which  endeared  him 
to  a  wide  circle  of  literary  frienils,  one  of  whom, 
Pope,  thus  touchingly  commemorates  him  in  the 
well  known  elegy  on  Gay : 

'  Of  m,inncrs  gentle,  of  affection-s  mild ; 
lu  wit  a  man,  simplicity,  a  child.' 

A  mock-heroic  poem,  by  Gay,  entitled  rripia,  or 
tlie  Art  of  Walking  the  Streets  of  London,  gives  a 
very  lively  description  of  the  city  of  London  a^  it 
existed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  of  the 
dangers  and  inconveniences  to  which  a  pedestrian 
w.%3  exposed  in  those  days  while  traversing  its 
thnrougnfares.  This  poem  is  indirectly  connected 
with  a  well-known  nursery  rhyme.  Few  of  our 
readers  are  unacquainted  with  the  effusion  com- 
mencing : 

'  Three  chililrcn  sliding  on  the  ice; 
Upon  a  summer's  day  ; ' 

with  its  tragi-comical  catastrophe,  and  its  moral  of 
like  character,  addressed  to — 

'  Parents  that  have  children  dear, 
And  eke  they  that  h-ire  none.' 

Like  many  other  tales  of  that  class,  both  in 
pro.se  and  verse,  its  origin,  wo  believe,  has  long 
remained  unknown.  A  little  old  book,  how- 
ever, which  we  had  occasion  to  quote  in  our  first 
volume  (p.  173),  The  Loves  of  Hero  avd  Leander 
(London,  1653  and  1677),  enlightens  us  on  this 
point,  and  gives  these  lines  in  their  primitive 
lorm. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  work,  we  find  a 
rambling  story,  in  doggerel  rhymes,  attempting  the 
comical,  and  no  less  than  eighty-four  lines  in. 
length  :  it  begins  thus  : 

'  Some  Christian  people,  all  give  ear 
Unto  the  grief  of  us  : 
Caus'd  by  the  death  of  three  children  dear, 
The  which  it  hapned  thus,' 

And,  elsewhere  in  the  narrative,  we  meet  with 
three  other  iumtrains,  the  origin  evidently  of  the 
rliyme  in  question : 

'  Three  children  sliding  thereabout, 

Upon  a  place  too  thin. 
That  so  at  lost  it  did  fall  out, 

That  they  did  aU  fall  m, 

•  •  •  • 

For  had  these  at  a  sermon  bceu, 

(.)r  else  ui)on  dry  ground, 
Wliy  then  I  would  ne'er  have  been  secD, 

If  that  they  had  been  drown'd. 

Ye  parents  all  that  children  have. 

And  ye  that  have  none  yet, 
Preserve  your  children  from  tie  grave. 

And  teach  them  at  home  to  sit' 

From  the  concluding  verse  of  the  story,  as  told 
in  the  original,  it  would  seem  tliat  these  Hues 
were  composed  in  the  early  part  of  the  Civil  WatB 
of  Charles  L 

In  connection  with  this  homely  production,  we 
have  now  to  advert  to  an  instance  in  which  a  more 
recent  writer  has  evidently  been  indebted  to  it. 
Among  the  other  incidents  of  the  nomitive,  wo  an 
told  that  Uiese  unlucky  childnsn  were  sliding  upon 
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the  Tliames,  when  frozen  over,  and  that  ouc  of 
them  had  tlic  iiusfortunc  to  lose  his  head  hy  the 
inopportune  closing  of  the  ice  : 

'  Of  which  one's  head  was  from  his  should- 
Ere  stricken,  whose  name  was  John, 

Who  then  cry'd  out  as  loud  as  he  could, 
"0  Lon— a,  Loii — a,  London, 

Oh  !  tut-tut,  turn  from  thy  sinful  race," 
Thus  did  his  speech  decay.' 

If  we  him  to  a  pAssoge  in  Gay's  Trivia  (book  iL 
IL  388-392),  descriptive  of  n  frost  on  the  Thames, 
near  a  century  later,  we  find  the  following  account 
of  the  tragic  death  of  Doll  the  apple-woman  : 

'Tlie  cracking  crystal  yields,  she  sinks,  she  dies. 
Her  lie.vl,  chopt  off,  from  her  lost  shoulders  Hies  ; 
"  Pippins,"  she   cry'd,  but   death   her  voice   con- 
founds. 
And  "  Pip,  pip,  pip,"  along  the  ice  resounds  ! ' 

The  severing  of  the  head  from  the  shoulders,  tho 
holf-articulatea  words,  and  the  'speech  decaying,' 
or  'voice  confounded,'  in  death,  ore,  all  of  them, 
points  so  extremely  similar,  that  there  con  hunll y 
be  room  for  supposing  this  to  be  a  case  of  accidental 
coincidence. 


MR   PERRY  OF  THB  MORNING  CHRONICLE. 

James  Perry  was  one  of  those  silent  workers 
whose  works  do  not  jwrish  ;  and  who,  even  when 
the  worker  and  the  work  both  have  disappeared, 
exert  a  lasting  influence  on  those  who  follow  them. 
He  was  on  Aberdeen  man,  bom  in  1756.  After 
receiving  a  good  education,  and  commencing  the 
•tudy  of  the  law,  he  was  suddenly  thrown  upon 
hia  own  resources  through  commercial  disasters  iti 
hit  family.  Coming  to  Engknd,  he  obtained  an 
engagement  as  clerk  to  a  manuJfactuTer  in  ifou- 
chester  ;  and  while  thus  ('mployed,  he  greatly 
improved  himself,  during  his  leisure  hours,  by 
joining  a  literary  association.  Tho  essays  and 
papers  which  he  contributed  as  a  member  of  this 
society  attracted  much  attention  at  the  time.  He 
went  to  London  in  1777,  to  seek  a  wider  uphcre 
of  usefulness  ;  and  feeling  n  kindred  sympathy 
towards  a  newspaper  called  the  Gtneral  Advertiser, 
he  wrote  essays  and  fugitive-pieces,  dropped  theui 
into  the  letter-box  at  the  office  of  that  journal, 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  tliem  in  print  a  diiy 
or  two  afterwards.  An  accidental  circumstance 
brought  him  into  communication  with  the  pro- 
prietors. Calling  one  day  at  the  shop  of  Messrs 
Richordiion  and  Urquhart,  booksellers,  to  whom 
he  had  letters  of  recommendation,  he  found  the 
latter  busily  engaged  reading,  and  apparently 
enjoying  an  article  in  the  Otmeral  Adetrti$er. 
After  mi  Urquhart  had  finished  the  ])eru8al,  Peny 
delivered  his  message;  and  Urquhart  said:  'If 
you  could  write  articles  such  as  this,  I  could  give 
you  immediate  employment.'  When  Urquhart 
(who  was  one  of  the  propriet<irs  of  the  pa{>er)  ueonl 
that  Perry  was  the  author  of  the  article,  and  had 
another  of  a  similar  kind  with  him  in  his  pocket, 
they  soon  came  to  terms.  Urquhart  offered  and 
Ferry  accepted  a  situation  of  a  guinea  a  week,  with 
an  extra  half-guinea  for  aiding  in  the  London  Evening 
Pott,  issued  from  the  siimc  e.«tulili.-<liiiicnt.  lustollea 
now  in  a  regular  litenuy  capacity,  Mr  Peny  threw 
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the  whole  of  his  energies  into  his  work.  During  the 
memorable  trials  of  Admirals  Keppel  and  Palliscr, 
he,  for  six  successive  weck.s,  by  his  own  individual 
elTorta,  managed  to  tmnsmit  daily,  from  Portsmouth, 
eight  columns  of  a  report  of  the  proceedings,  taken 
by  him  in  court.  These  contributions,  so  very 
acceptable  to  the  general  public,  raised  the  circu- 
lation of  the  General  Advertiter  largely.  Even  this 
arduous  labour  did  not  exhaust  nis  appetite  for 
study ;  and  ho  wrote,  in  addition,  papers  on  a 
lar^-e  variety  of  subjects.  In  1782,  he  conceived 
the  plan,  and  commenced  the  publication,  of  the 
European  Magazine,  a  monthly  journal,  intended 
to  combine  a  review  of  new  books  with  a  miscel- 
lany on  popular  subjects.  After  conducting  this 
for  twelve  months,  he  wiis  appointed  e<litor  to  a 
newspaper  called  the  Gazetteer,  with  a  salary  of 
four  guineas  a  week,  and  a  proviso  that  he  should 
be  allowed  to  advocate  those  political  opinions 
which  he  himself  held,  and  which  were  those  of 
Charles  James  Fox.  To  understand  an  innovation 
which  he  at  once  introduced,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  bear  i:i  mind  what  constituted  parliamentary 
reporting  in  those  days.  Both  Houses  of  parlia- 
ment, for  a  lon^  series  of  years,  had  absolutely 
forbidden  the  printing  of  the  speeches  in  news- 
papers ;  and  it  was  only  in  an  indirect  way  that 
the  j>ublic  could  learn  what  was  going  on  with  the 
legislature.  No  facilities  were  offered  to  reporters ; 
there  was  no  'RepijrtcTs'  Gallery  ;'  the  'Strangers' 
Gallery '  was  the  only  pl.ice  ojjen  to  them,  ana  no 
one  WU9  allowed  to  use  a  note-book.  Williom 
Woodfall,  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  become  quite 
famous  for  his  success  in  overcoming  these  diffi- 
culties. He  used  to  commit  a  debate  to  memory, 
by  attentively  listening  to  it,  and  making  here  and 
there  a  secret  memorandum  ;  when  the  House  rose, 
he  went  home,  and  wrote  out  the  whole  of  the 
speeches,  trusting  a  little  to  his  memoranda,  but 
chiefly  to  his  memory.  Though  genendly  accurate, 
iiiistaKes,  of  course,  occurr(!d  ;  and  now  and  then 
the  report  contained  evidence  of  'poking  fun'  at 
an  honourable  member.  Mr  Wifbcrforce  once 
explained  to  the  House,  that  in  a  report  of  a  speech 
of  his  concerning  the  cultivation  of  the  i)otuto,  hs 
wos  mode  to  say :  '  Potatoes  moke  men  healthy, 
vigorous,  and  active ;  but  what  is  still  more  in 
their  favour,  they  make  men  tall ;  more  especially 
was  he  led  to  say  so,  as  being  rather  under  tne  com- 
mon size  ;  and  he  must  lament  that  his  guaixliaiis 
had  not  fostered  him  under  that  genial  vegetable  I ' 
Woodfall's  reputation  became  considcraUc ;  and 
when  strangers  visited  the  House,  their  first  inquiry 
often  was :  '  Wliich  is  the  Speaker,  and  which  ia 
Mr  Woodfall  i'  As  the  visitors  were  locked  into 
the  gallery,  and  not  allowed  to  leave  it,  or  partake 
of  any  rel'rcshmcnt,  till  the  debate  was  ended, 
Woodfall  often  had  a  very  exhausting  night  of  it 
He  would  draw  a  hard-boiled  egg  from  his  pocket, 
take  olf  the  shell  iu  his  hat,  and  stoop  his  head  to 
make  a  hasty  meal,  before  the  serjeant-at-arms 
could  witness  this  infraction  of  the  rules  of  the 
House.  He  was  not  a  favourite  with  the  other 
reporters ;  and  on  one  occasion  the  well-known 
hard  e^  wa*  filched  from  his  pocket,  and  an 
unboiled  one  substituted  by  a  practical  joker  who 
owed  hiiu  a  grudge.  One  of  the  reporters  who  had 
thus  to  retain  m  his  memory  the  substance  of 
the  speeches,  was  Mark  Supple,  on  Irishman  full  of 
wit  and  humour,  and  often  full  of  wine  likewise. 
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One  evening,  being  in  his  usual  place  in  the  gallery, 
a  dead  silence  happened  to  occtir  for  a  few  f«ei:ondH, 
when  he  suddenly  called  out :  '  A  song  from  Mr 
Speaker  r  William  Pitt  was  nearly  convulsed 
with  laughter ;  Mr  Addington,  the  speaker,  could 
with  difficulty  retain  his  gravity  ;  but  the  serjeant- 
at-arms  had  to  punish  the  offender. 

Mr  Perry,  we  have  said,  in  the  Gazetteer  intro- 
duceil  It  great  improvement — that  of  employing 
several  reiiorters  in  each  House  of  parbanient, 
instead  of  one  only,  as  had  been  the  usual  custom. 
Many  of  tlie  speeches  had  been  wont  to  appear  in 
print  some  days  after  they  had  been  dobvered  ; 
but  Pcrrj'  rightly  thought  that  the  pubbc  ought 
to  be  served  more  promptly.  By  employing, 
accordingly,  a  larger  staff,  he  was  enabled  to  surprise 
and  gratify  tlie  readers  of  his  paper  each  morning 
with  very  fair  reports  of  the  speeches  of  the  prs- 
vious  evening.  He  conducted  the  Gaastteer  for 
eight  years,  and  also  edited  Debrett's  ParliamujUiiry 
Debaia.  Mr  WoodfaU,  who  had  gained  celebrity 
in  connection  with  the  Momiiuj  OKrmiiclt,  sold  it 
{apparently  in  1790)  to  Mr  Perry  and  Mr  Oray, 
who  had  the  money  lent  to  them  by  Mr  Bellamy, 
a  wine-merchant,  and  housekeeper  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  Perry  at  once  took  a  high  tone  ;  he 
advocated  steady  bberal  principles,  avoiding  alike 
bigoted  Toryism  on  the  one  hand,  and  rabid 
Republicanism  on  the  othej ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  kept  equally  aloof  from  scandal  and  from 
venality.  Although  nearly  always  opposed  to  the 
minister  of  the  day,  ho  was  oidy  twice,  in  his  news- 
paper career  of  forty  years,  exposed  to  ez  ofkio 
prosecution,  and  was  in  both  cases  hononmbly 
acquitted.  During  a  critical  period  of  the  French 
Revolution,  Perry  lived  for  twelve  months  at  Paris, 
and  acted  there  as  reporter  and  coirespondent  for 
the  Chronicle.  He  had  many  eminent  men  to 
assist  him  in  the  editorship  ;  at  one  time,  Mr 
(aftcrwanls  Serjeant)  Spankio  ;  at  another,  Mr 
(oftcrward.s  Lord)  Campbell ;  at  another,  Thomas 
Campbell,  the  poet ;  and  at  another,  William 
Hazhtt  Perry  was  a  general  favourite,  and  he 
was  thus  characterised  by  a  contemporary :  '  He 
was  a  higlUy  honourable  and  brave  man :  conb- 
Jence  reposed  in  him  was  never  abused  He  waa 
the  depositary  of  many  most  important  secrets  of 
high  personages.  Generous  in  the  extreme,  he  was 
ever  ready  with  his  pui-se  and  his  services.  His 
manner  was  manly,  frank,  and  cardial ;  and  he 
was  the  best  of  proprietors.  Walter,  of  the  Time*, 
was  a  better  man  of  business ;  and  Daniel  Stuart, 
of  the  Pott  and  Courier,  knew  better  how  to  make 
money  ;  but  Perry  was  a  thorough  gentleman,  wlio 
attracted  every  man  to  him  with  whom  he  was 
connected.' 

Soon  after  Mr  Perry's  death,  the  Morning  Chro- 
nicle was  sold  for  i'42,000  to  Mr  Clements,  pro- 
prietor of  the  Obterver.  In  1834.  Sir  John  Easthopo 
bought  it  for  a  much  smaller  sum.  In  later  years, 
it  sunk  greatly  in  reputation  ;  and  the  sale  became 
to  small,  that  it  could  no  longer  bo  carried  on 
without  loss.  The  proprietornliip  changed  fre- 
quently ;  and  on  attempt  was  made  to  rev-ive  tlie 
mle  bv  establishing  the  journal  as  a  penny-paper. 
This  also  failing,  the  AfonitnjC/i!i  ''  '  /ipewed 
from  the  pubbc  eye  altogether.  ^  repu- 

tation is  not  affected  by  these  Iuuiip-  .   iji;  modo 
the  paper  the  best  of  all  the  London  journals  ;  tlio 
decadence  was  due  to  othen. 
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8t  Crispina,  martyr,  304.  St  Sabos,  abbot,  632. 
St  Xicetias,  bishop  of  Trien,  confeaaor,  abont  660. 

Bom. — Robert  Harley,  Karl  of  Oxford,  minigter  of 
Queen  Anno,  16GI. 

Died. — Prnucis  II.  of  Fmnoa,  husband  of  Qneen  of 
Scots,  1560  ;  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  poet  and  mUcellnneoai 
writer,  1639,  Kton ;  Jobann  Wolfing  Tbcopbilua  Mourt, 
Mlebrnted  composer,  1792,  Vimna  :  John  Bewick,  wood- 
oiigravcr,  1795,  Ov'»;/ham;  Carlo  OioTaani  Slari.i  Denina, 
liistorical  writer,  1313,  Pane;  Leopold  Frederick,  Coiiai 
Stolberg,  poet  and  misoellancona  vriter,  1819,  Sunder- 
miMen,  near  OmabrUek;  Captain  S.  A.  Warner,  inrentor 
of  projectiles,  1853,  Pimlico. 

MOZABT. 

Mozart  appears  as  a  being  eccentricaUy  formed  to 
be  a  medium  for  the  expression  of  music  and  no 
grosser  purpose.  In  tliis  he  was  Rtrong :  in  eveir- 
thing  else  of  body  and  mind,  he  remained  a  child 
(luring  the  tliirty-six  years  to  which  his  life  waa 
limited. 

'  When  three  years  old,  Ms  great  amusement  waa 
fiuiling  concords  on  the  piano  ;  and  nothing  could 
equal  his  delight  when  he  h.id  discovered  a 
luirmonious  interval.  At  the  ago  of  four,  his  father 
began  to  teach  him  little  pieces  of  music,  which  he 
always  learned  to  play  in  a  very  short  time  ;  and, 
before  he  was  six,  ho  hud  invented  several  small 
pieces  himself,  ond  even  attempted  compositions  of 
some  extent  and  intricacy. 

'The  sensibility  of  his  organs  appears  to  lunra 
been  excessive.  The  sbghtcst  false  note  or  harsh 
tone  waa  quite  a  torture  to  hira  ;  and,  in  the  early 
part  of  his  childhood,  he  could  not  hear  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet  mthout  growing  pale,  and  almoH 
fiilling  into  convulsions,  llis  father,  for  many 
years,  carried  him  and  his  sister  about  to  different 
cities  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  their  talents.  In 
1764,  they  came  to  London,  and  played  before  the 
late  king.  Mozart  aim  played  the  organ  at  the 
Chapel  Royal ;  and  with  this  the  king  was  mora 
pleased  than  with  his  performance  on  the  harpai- 
eord.  During  this  visit  he  composed  six  sonatas, 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  queen.  He  was  then 
only  eight  years  old.  A  few  years  after  this  hw 
went  to  Milan  ;  and  at  that  place  was  pcrlbrmeii, 
in  1770,  the  opera  of  Mithridatu,  composed  by 
Mozart  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  performe>l 
twenty  nights  in  succession.  From  that  time  till 
he  was  nineteen,  he  coutinuod  to  bo  the  musical 
wonder  of  Europe,  as  much  from  the  astonialdnj; 
extent  of  his  abilities,  as  from  the  extteme  youth  oil 
their  possetisor. 

'  Entirely  absorbed  in  music,  this  great  nuin  WM 
a  child  in  every  other  respect  His  hands  wer«  so 
wedded  to  the  piano,  that  he  could  n^e  them  for 
nothing  else :  at  table,  his  wife  carved  for  him  ; 
and,  in  everything  relating  to  money,  or  the 
management  of  his  domestic  affairs,  or  even  th« 
choice  and  an'angement  of  his  amusements,  he  wm 
entirely  imder  her  guidance.  His  health  was  very 
delicate  ;  and,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  too 
short  life,  it  dcclinrd  rapidly.      Like  aU   wmk- 

mindcd  people,  he  was  extremely  app"  ' """■"  of 

death  ;  and  it  was  only  by  Incessant  '  to 

his  favourite  gtudy,  tott  ne  preventeu  .^^  «^.ii\M 
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eiiiking  totally  nnder  the  fears  of  approaching 
dissolution.  At  all  other  times,  he  laboured  under 
a  profound  melancholy,  which  unquestionably 
tondcd  to  accelerate  the  period  of  his  existonco. 
In  this  melancholy  state  of  iipirits,  he  composed  the 
Zauberfldte,  the  Cltmettsia  di  Tito,  and  the  cele- 
brated mass  in  D  minor,  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  hia  Baiuiem.  The  circumstance^"  which 
attended  the  composition  of  the  last  of  these  works 
are  so  remarkable,  from  the  effect  they  produced 
upon  his  mind,  that  wo  slioll  detail  tnem  ;  and, 
with  the  account,  close  the  life  of  Mozart 

'One  day,  when  his  spirits  were  unusually 
oppieaaed,  a  stiangor,  of  a  toll,'  digrufied  nppcor- 
ance^  was  introduced.  His  manners  were  grave  and 
impressive.  He  told  Mozart  that  he  oome  from  a 
person  who  did  not  wish  to  be  known,  to  request 
ne  would  compose  a  solemn  mass,  aa  a  requiem  for 
the  soul  of  a  iricnd  whom  he  had  recently  lost,  and 
whose  memory  he  wua  desirous  of  comiiiemoniting 
by  this  solemn  service.  Mozart  undertook  the 
task,  and  engaged  to  have  it  completed  in  a  month. 
The  stranger  liegged  to  know  what  price  he  set 
upon  his  work,  and  immcdiatelypoid  him  one 
hundred  ducats,  and  depai-ted.  The  mystery  of 
this  visit  seemed  to  hare  a  very  strong  effect  upon 
the  mind  of  the  musician.  Ho  brooded  over  it  for 
some  time  ;  and  then  suddenly  calling  for  writing 
materials,  began  to  compose  with  extraordinary 
ardour.  This  application,  liowover,  was  more  than 
his  strength  could  support ;  it  brought  on  fainting- 
fits ;  and  his  increasing  illness  obliged  him  to 
suspend  his  work.  "I  am  writing  this  Requiem  for 
myself ! "  said  lie  abruptly  to  his  vrife  one  day  ; 
"  It  will  servo  for  my  own  fimeral-servicu  ; "  and 
this  impression  never  afterwards  left  him.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  month,  the  mysterious  stranger 
appeared,  and  demanded  the  Requiem.  "  I  have 
found  it  impossible,"  said  Moxart,  "to  keep  my 
word  ;  the  work  has  interested  me  more  than  I 
expected,  and  I  have  extcnde<l  it  beyond  my  first 
design.  I  shall  require  another  month  to  iiuish  it'' 
The  stronger  made  no  objection  ;  but  observing, 
that  for  this  additional  trouble  it  was  but  just  to 
increase  the  premium,  laid  down  fifty  ducats  more, 
and  promised  to  return  at  the  time  appointed. 
Astonished  at  hia  whole  proceedings,  Motart  ordered 
a  servant  to  follow  this  singular  personage,  and,  if 
uouible,  to  find  out  who  he  was :  the  man,  however 
tuet  sight  of  him,  and  was  obliged  to  return  as  ho 
wont  Moxart,  now  more  than  ever  pcnniaded  that 
he  was  a  messenger  from  the  other  world,  sent  to 
warn  him  that  nis  end  was  approaching,  applied 
with  fi«ah  seal  to  the  Requiem  ;  and,  in  s{)ite  of 
Uie  exhausted  state  both  of  his  mind  and  body, 
com]>letcd  it  before  the  end  of  the  month.  At  the 
appointed  day  the  stranger  retumed ;  but  Mozart 
waa  no  mora.' * 


NOTES  OJf   AS  A5CIKNT  OOTRIC  CEOWK. 

Towards  the  doss  of  1858,  or  early  in  I860, 
in  the  course  of  excavations  at  La  Fucnte  de 
Quorrax,  near  Toledo,  on  the  property  of  some 
private  individual,  a  hoard  of  troaoore  of  great 
nluc  and  interest  waa  brought  to  light  No  porti- 
ealars  of  the  diaooveiy  are  recorded  It  seems, 
bowcTcr,  that  then  were  not  found  any  remains  of 
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a  case  or  casket  in  which  the  relics  had  been 
enclosed  ;  in  several  parts  the  ornamentation  had 
been  filled  with  the  soil  in  which  they  were  found ; 
it  has,  therefore,  been  supposed  that  those  rcliri  of 
royalty  had  been  buried  in  some  time  of  confusion 
without  any  enclosure.  The  spot  where  the  crowns 
were  found  woa  uncultivated  land,  which  the 
peasants  wore  breaking  up  when  the  discovery  was 
made.  The  treosiire  consisted  of  eight  crowns :  four 
are  of  gold  richly  jewelled  ;  from  the  front  of  the 
crowns  jewelled  crosses  are  suspended  by  gold 
chains  ;  there  arc  also  chains  of  the  same  metal  for 
the  purpose  of  hanging  the  crowns  in  some  con- 
venient situation.  These  ancient  and  precious 
objects  were  bruught  to  Paris  in  the  month  of 
January  1869,  by  &e  proprietor  of  the  land  where 
they  were  found,  and  the  crowns  were  immediately 
purchased  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
for  the  national  collection  at  the  Hotel  de  Cluny,  a 
museum  which  is  already  possessed  of  many  valu- 
able examples  of  medieval  art,  besides  specimens 
of  more  ancient  date.  The  lai]^est  of  the  crowns 
be.ira  the  following  inscription,  m  letters  jewelled 
and  appended  by  little  chains  to  its  lower  margin, 
'  RECCKSViNTHys  REX  OFFEBET;'  the  letters  are 
about  two  inches  in  length  each — they  are  sepa- 
rately hong,  and  to  each  is  attached  a  pendant 
pearl  and  sapphire.  The  gold  letters  are  beautifully 
incnisted  witii  precious  stones,  and  engraved  in  the 
same  manner  as  some  of  the  gold  work  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period-  By  me.ins  of  the  inscription,  wo  are 
able  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  <late  of  this 
crown,  for  King  Recoeavinthus  governed  Spain 
from  653  to  C76  ;  the  inscription  auo  shews  that  it 
has  been  an  offering  (jjrobably  to  some  religious 
shrine)  by  this  ruler  ;  and  tlie  seven  other  crowns, 
of  smaller  dimensions  and  value,  may  have  been 
thase  of  the  queen  and  the  princes  and  princesses 
of  the  family  ;  some  of  them,  judging  by  their  size, 
are  intended  for  children  of  early  age — the  whole 
being  a  solemn  offering  on  some  important 
occasion. 

In  ancient  timea  it  was  customary  to  enrich 
the  saintly  shrines  with  choice  and  valuable  gii^  ; 
amongst  these,  however,  there  were  often  imitation 
crowns  and  other  objects  given  as  votive-offerings, 
to  be  placed  over  the  altars,  or  in  some  other 
conspicuous  position.  There  ore,  however,  instances 
of  the  crowns  which  were  actually  worn  by 
kings  and  queens  having  been  devoted  to  this 
purpose — amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
Iron  Crown  of  Lombaidy.  It  is  to  bo  observed 
that  the  gold  chains  by  which  those  relics 
were  suspended,  Irnve  been  added  to  the  simple 
circlets  which  w^ere  no  doubt  octually  worn  by 
royal  personages  about  twelve  hundred  years  ago, 
since  they  are  formed  with  hinges  and  fastenings 
to  fjicilitate  the  fastening  of  them  to  the  heads  of 
the  weoren. 

Tlie  crown  of  the  king  meosurea  about  nine 
inches  in  diameter,  and  twenty-seven  in  circum- 
ference ;  it  is  a  hoop  about  four  inches  in  breadth, 
and  upwards  of  half  on  inch  in  tldokneii ;  it  is, 
however,  not  solid,  but  formed  of  massiye  gold  plates 
soldered  togellier.  The  margins  of  this  hoop  consist 
of  two  bauds  of  cloisonni  work,  with  incrustations 
of  carnelion  ;  aii<l  it  is  still  further  enriched  with 
thirty  oriental  sapphires  of  large  site,  set  in  collets, 
giviiiK  to  the  gems  a  very  prominent  relief,  Thirty 
veiy  large  peuls  are  airaaged  altaniately  with  the 
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Mppbire*.  The  intcrrening  spaces  are  pierced  in 
open  work  and  engnved,  lo  u  to  re|iicseiit  foliage 
and  flowen,  ami  to  the  lower  margm  is  appended 
the  fringe  of  letters  already  mentioned.  The 
gulden  chains  are  united  above  with  foliated 
omamenta,  which  arc  enriched  with  numerous 
pendant  pearls  and  sapphires,  and  surmounted 
07  a  capital,  in  the  form  of  a  knot  of  crystal, 
elaboratelv  carved  and  polished,  and  terminating 
in  a  globe  of  the  same  materiaL  The  Latin 
shaped  cross,  suspended  from  the  crown  by  a 
slender  chain,  is  set  with  six  fine  sapphires  and 
eight  pearls  of  remarkable  dimensions,  mounted 
iu  very  high  relief  ;  jewelled  pendants  are  also 
attached  to  the  limbs  and  foot  of  the  cross.  This 
has  been  worn  as  a  fibula  or  brooch,  the  acus 
by  which  it  has  been  fastened  to  the  royal  robes 
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being  still  visible.  Tlio  entirn  length  of  this  com- 
bination of  ornament,  from  the  gold  hook  to  wliich 
it  is  fastened  to  the  lowest  peudaut  sapphire 
Httached  to  the  cross,  is  about  three  feet.  The 
crown  is  composed  of  the  purest  gold,  tlic  colour 
of  which,  with  the  violet  sapphires  alternating  with 
the  pcarla,  &c,  presenU  a  most  gorgeous  ap{>earance. 
Tne  crown,  of  which  wo  give  an  engravings  was 
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probably  worn  by  the  queen  of  Beccesvinthos. 
The  broad  circlet  is  set  with  fifty-four  mbies, 
sapphires,  emeralds,  and  opals,  whikt  pendant 
sapphirea  fringe  its  lower  margin.  Above  and 
below,  near  both  edges  of  this  circlet,  there  are 
little  loops  which  seem  to  have  been  used  for 
fastening  a  lining  or  cap  of  some  costly  tissue 
within  the  golden  hoop,  to  protect  the  forehead  of 
the  wearer.  The  pendant  cross  is  not  so  much 
decorated  as  that  above  mentioned,  being,  however, 
richly  set  on  both  sides  with  sapphires.  The  same 
jewels  are  also  suspended  from  the  cross.  The 
eight  other  crowns  are  of  several  fashions.  Three 
are  essentially  different  from  the  others,  for  instead 
of  a  broad  band,  the  circlet  consists  of  open  frame- 
work of  gold,  formed  of  three  horizontal  hoop« 
and  numerous  traverses,  with  gems  set  at  the 
points  of  intersection  ;  all  the  crowns  are  enriched 
with  not  less  than  fifty-four  precious  stones  and 
pearls,  and  have  also  hanging  mnges  of  sapphires. 
On  the  pendant  crosses  of  one  of  the  crovms 
is   engraved    the  following  dedication:    'In  dei 

NOMINK     OITERET     BONinCA     BXSCIX    UAEIiE    IN 

BOBBACES.'  After  the  won!  nomine,  a  leaf  is  intro- 
duced as  a  stop  ;  M.  Du  Sommerards  considers 
that  Son  n  tea  is  a  male  appellation.  The  three 
smallest  crowns  had  no  pendant  crosses.  As  an 
example  of  ancient  art-workmanship,  this  may 
be  r^aided  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  dis- 
covenes  which  have  been  made  in  recent  times. 
The  articles  are  in  excellent  preservation,  and  the 
French  have  reason  to  congratulate  themselves 
that  they  have  gained  possession  of  such  a  prize. 


DR   SHEBBEARE. 

A  person  happening  to  pass  by  Charing  Cross, 
on  tlie  5th  of  December  1758,  would  have  witnessed 
an  extraorilinary  spectacle — a  vast  crowd  surround- 
ing a  scaffold,  on  which  stood  two  men  and  a  pillory. 
A  man  in  the  pillory  was  no  unusual  sight  in  those 
days,  but,  in  tnis  particular  case,  the  culprit's  head 
and  bonds  were  not  enclosed  in  the  holes  provided 
for  the  purpose  ;  unconfined,  he  stood  at  his  ease, 
and,  to  prevent  even  the  rains  of  heaven  from 
visiting  him  too  roughly,  a.  servant,  dressed  in  a  rich 
livery,  carefully  held  an  umbrella  over  his  revered 
head.  The  man  whose  legally  inflicted  punishment 
was  thus  turned  into  a  triumph,   was  Dr  John 
Shcbbcare.     The  son  of  a   country  attorney  in 
Devonshire,  Shebbeore  was  educated  as  a  surgeon, 
but,  being  unsuccessful  in  his  profession,  turned 
his  attention  to  literature.    Having  resolved,  as  he 
admitted,  to  write  himself  into  a  pension  or  the 
pillory,  his  political  tracts  were  of  an  exceedingly 
vinilent  cliaracter,  most  galling  to  the  king  and 
ministry  of  the  doy.     His  best-known  work  is  a 
series  of  Letteri  to  the  People  of  England,  wliich  had 
a  wide  circulation,  and  was  eagerly  rend  by  all 
classes.    The  leading  idea  in  the  Letters,  was  the 
then  not  unjiopular  one,  that    the    grandeur  of 
Franco    and    the    misfortunes   of   England,  were 
wholly  attributable    to   the    undue    influence    of 
Hanover  in  the  British  council-chumber.  In  allusion 
to  the    White  Horse   being  tlie  armorial   ensign 
of   Hanover,  Shcbbeare's    motto    prefixed   to  has 
Letters,  was  the  well-known  vetse  from  the  Apo- 
calvpse — '  And  I  looked  and  beheld  a  pale  horse  ; 
nnd  his  name  that  sat  upon  him  was  Death,  and 
Hell  foUowed.' 
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In  consequence  of  these  I^litrs,  the  Attorney- 
RcnpTal  Pnitt,  aften\'ards  Lord  Camden,  filed   an 
information  against  Shelibejire  in  the  Court  of  Kiup's 
Bench,  at  the  Easter  term,  1758.    At  the  trial,  the 
officers  of  the  crown  admitted  a  point,  then  and 
afterwards  much  disputed,  b>it  now  incoutrovcrlibly 
established,  that  the  jury  have  the  right  to  deter- 
mine both  the  law  and  the  fact  in  cases  of  libeL 
Shebbeare  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be 
fined  five  pounds,  to  stand  in  the  pillory  one  hour, 
to  be  imprisoned  in  tlie  Marshalaoa  for  three  yeare, 
•nd  to  give   secarity  for  his  good-behaviour  for 
ieven  years,  himself  in  JE600,  and  two  others  in 
£250  each.     The  under-sheriiT  at  that  time  was  a 
Mr    Beardmore,   a    person    of   exactly   the  same 
political  principles  as  Shebbeare  ;   so  he  brought 
the  culprit  to  the  pillory  in  one  of  the  city  stat*?- 
coaclu's,  handing  him  out  and  in  with  the  greatest 
deniiin.'<tration8  of  respect.     This  gave  Churchill 
occasion  to  write  in  the  A  rithor : 
'  Where  is  Shcblwarc  ?    O  let  not  foul  reproach, 
TraTcUing  thither  in  a  city-coach, 
The  pillory  dare  to  name  ;  the  whole  intent 
Of  tlint  parade  was  fame,  not  punisbiaent. 
And  that  old  stanch  Whig,  Beardmore,  standing  by 
Can  in  full  court  give  that  reproach  the  lie.' 

The  Lost  line  refers  to  a  trial  that  arose  out  of  this 
affair.  Beardmore  was  arraigned  in  the  Court  uf 
King's  Bench  for  not  doing  his  duty  on  the  occfwion. 
He  contended  that  he  had  fulfilled  the  letter  of  the 
law  by  pillorying  Shebbeare,  and  brought  forward 
a  number  of  witnesses  to  prove  it.  The  judge,  how- 
ever, ruled  that  Siiebbeare  had  not  been  put  in  the 
pillory,  and  the  too-indulgent  sub-sheriff  was 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  £50,  and  suffer  two 
months'  imprisonment.  Beardmore  afterwards  had 
his  revenge,  when  solicitor  to  Wilkes  ;  by  on  over- 
stretch oflegal  power,  he  and  his  clerk  were  taken 
into  custody,  and  recovered  heavy  damages  from 
the  secretary  of  state,  for  false  imprisonment. 

The  footman  who  held  the  uuibr<;lla  over  Sheb- 
beare, was  an  Irish  chairman,  hired  and  dre.<:sc<l  in 
livery  for  the  occasion.  The  following  day,  he 
called  on  the  doctor,  representing  that  toe  guinea 
he  received  for  his  trouble  was  scarcely  sufficient  ; 
for,  as  he  put  it,  '  only  think  of  the  disgrace,  your 
honour.'  Shebbeare  gave  him  five  shillings  more, 
and  the  man  went  away  satisfied. 

Shebbeare  remained  three  years,  the  full  term  of 
his  sentence,  in  prison.     On  the  ex|iiratiou  of  th.it 
time,  a  new  reign  had  commenced:  George  III., 
young  and  inexperienced,  had  ascended  the  throne  ; 
and  his  minister,  Lonl  Bute,  was  the  most  unpopular 
of  men.    So  it  was  thought  best  to  make  a  friend 
of  such  a  virulent  and  unscrupulous  writer  .as  the 
doctor,  and  a  pension  was  granted  to  him  acco^i- 
jngly.    Thus  his  words  were  made  good — he  wrote 
himself  into  the  pillory,  and  into  a  pension.     I>r 
Johnson  was  jiensiomxl  shortly  after,  causing  the 
wits  to  say  that  the  king  had  m»t  pensioned  a  she 
bear,  and  afterwards  a  he  bear.    In  a  satirical  poem, 
eotitb'il  th<^  ^f<^t(luera^U,  Johnson  and  Shebbeare 
are  thus  alluclc<l  to  : 
'  Much  Wjired  ami  much  flattered  by  |)eoplc  of  note, 
With  cash  in  his  ]>ookets  for  tumine  his  coat> 
Surly  ■fohnion  oa  ('rispiu  the  .S(>cona  coraca  pat  in. 
Talking  LAtin  in  English,  and  Kn(;liBh  in  I/itin, 
Successor  of  ShoMwarc,  tmt  missing  the  wriod, 
Where,  pampered  by  Bute,  his  prototype  stood.' 

Shcblieare's  plays,  novels,  political,  satirical,  and 


medical  works,  are  thirty-four  in  number,  but  now 
all  utterly  forgotten.  He  died  at  a  good  old  age  in 
1788,  greatly  lamente<l  by  his  friends  ;  for  this 
Ishmael  of  politics  and  public  life  is  represented  as 
a  very  amiable  and  worthy  man  in  all  his  private 
relations,  as  husband,  son,  father,  brother,  and 
friend.  So  little  do  we  know  of  each  other,  so 
little  do  we  probably  know  of  our  ownselves  and 
characters. 
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St  Tlieopbilns,  bishop  of  Antiocb,  confessor,  190.  St 
Nicholas,  confessor,  archbishop  of  M/ra,  342.  Saints 
Dionjsia,  Dativo,  Acmilianus,  Boniface,  Leontia,  Tertins, 
and  MajoricQs,  martTis,  484.  St  Peter  Paschal,  bishop 
and  martTT,  1300. 

ST   NICnOLA?. 

St  Nicholas  belongs  to  the  fourth  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  was  a  native  of  the  city  of 
Patara,  in  Lycia,  in  Asia  Minor.  So  strong  were 
his  devotional  tendencies,  even  from  infancy,  that 
we  are  gravely  informed  that  lie  refused  to  suck  on 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  the  fast-days  appointed 
by  the  church  !  Having  embraced  a  reJimons  life 
by  entering  the  monastery  of  Sion,  near  Myra,  he 
was  in  course  of  time  raised  to  the  dignity  of  abbot, 
and  for  many  years  made  himself  conspicuous  by 
acts  of  piety  and  benevolence.  Subsecinently  he 
was  elected  archbishop  of  the  metropolitan  church 
of  Myra,  and  exercised  that  office  with  great 
renown  till  his  death.  Though  escaping  actual 
martjTflom,  he  is  said  to  have  suffered  imprison- 
ment, and  otherwise  testified  to  the  faith  under 
the  persecution  of  Dioclesion. 

As  with  St  Cuthliert,  the  history  of  St  Nicholas 
does  not  end  with  his  death  and  burial.  His  relics 
were  preserved  with  great  honour  at  Myra,  till  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  century,  w^hcn  certain  incrchaats 
of  Ban,  on  the  Adriatic,  moved  by  a  pious  indigna- 
tion similar  to  what  actuated  the  Crusaders,  made 
an  expedition  to  the  coost  of  Lycia,  and  landing 
there,  broke  open  the  coffin  containing  the  bones 
of  the  saint,  and  carried  them  off  to  Itily.  They 
landed  at  Bori  on  the  9th  of  May  1087,  and  the 
sacrc<l  treasure,  which  they  had  brought  with  them, 
was  deiKjsitcd  in  the  church  of  St  Stephen.  On 
the  dav  when  the  latter  proceeding  took  place,  we 
are  tofd  that  thirtv  persons  were  cured  of  various 
distempers  througfi  imploring  the  intercession  of 
St  Nicholas,  and  since  that  time  his  tomb  at  Bari 
has  been  famous  for  pilgrimages.  In  the  ensuing 
article  a  description  is  given  of  the  annual 
celebration  of  his  festival  in  that  seaport. 

Perhaps  uo  saint  lias  enjoyed  a  more  extended 
popularity  tlian  St  Nicholas.  By  the  Russian 
nation,  he  luvn  been  adopted  as  their  patron,  and  in 
England  no  fewer  than  three  liiindre<l  and  seventy- 
two  churches  are  named  in  his  honour.  He  Is 
reganled  ai  the  special  guardian  of  rii^ns,  of 
children,  and  of  sailors.  Scholars  were  under  his 
protection,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  these 
being  anciently  denominated  cUtIu,  the  fraternity 
of  pariA  clurla  placed  themselves  likewise  under 
the  gnanlianship  of  St  Nicholas.  He  even  came  to 
be  regarde<l  as  the  patron  of  robbers,  from  an 
alleged  adventure  with  thieves,  whom  he  compelled 
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to  restore  some  stolen  goodB  to  their  proper  owners. 
But  there  are  two  Bpeciolly  celebrated  legends 
Rgarding  this  saint,  one  of  which  bears  reference 
to  bis  protectorship  of  virgins,  and  the  other  to  that 
of  chiJdreiL  The  former  of  tliese  stories  is  as 
follows  :  A  uobleman  in  the  town  of  Patora  hiul 
three  daughters,  but  was  sunk  in  such  poverty, 
tlut  he  was  not  only  unable  to  provide  lliem  with 
suitable  marriage-portions,  but  was  on  the  point  of 
abandoning  them  to  a  sinful  course  of  life  from 
inability  to  preserve  them  otherwise  from  star- 
vation. St  Nicholas,  who  had  inherited  n  largo 
fortune,  and  employed  it  in  innumerable  acts  of 
charity,  no  sooner  heard  of  this  unfortunate  family, 
than  he  resolved  to  save  it  from  the  degradation  with 
which  it  was  threatened.  As  he  proceeded  secretly 
to  the  nobleman's  house  at  night,  debating  witli 
himself  how  he  might  best  accomplish  his  object, 
the  moon  shone  out  from  behind  a  cloud,  and 
shewed  him  an  open  window  into  which  he  threw 
a  purse  of  gold.  This  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  father 
of  the  maidens,  and  enabled  him  to  portion  his 
eldest  daughter.  A  second  nocturnal  visit  was  paid 
to  the  house  by  the  saint,  and  a  similar  present 
bestowed,  which  procured  a  dowry  for  the  second 
daughter  of  the  nobleman.  But  the  latter  wua 
now  determined  to  discover  his  mysterious  bene- 
factor, and  w^ith  that  view  set  hirnself  to  watch. 
On  St  Nicholas  approaching,  and  preparing  to 
thro.w  in  a  purse  of  money  for  the  thud  daugnter, 
the  nobleman  caught  hold  of  the  skirt  of  his  robe, 
and  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  exclaiming :  '  0 
Nicholas !  servant  of  God  I  why  seek  to  liide 
thyself?'  But  the  saint  mode  hmi  pmmise  that 
he  would  inform  no  one  of  this  seasonable  act  of 
munificence.  From  this  incident  in  his  life  is 
derived  apparently  the  practice  formerly,  if  not 
still,  customary  in  various  parts  of  the  continent,  of 
the  elder  members  and  friends  of  a  family  placing, 
on  the  eve  of  St  Nicholas's  Day,  little  presents,  8U(3i 
as  sweetmeats  and  similar  gifts,  in  the  shoee  or  hose 
of  their  younger  relatives,  who,  on  discovering  them 
in  the  morning,  are  supposed  to  attribute  them  to 
the  munificence  of  St  Nicholas.  In  convents,  the 
young  lady-boarders  used,  on  the  same  occasion,  to 
place  silk-stockings  at  the  door  of  the  apartment  of 
the  abbess,  with  a  paper  recommending  themselves 
to  '  Oreat  St  Nicholas  of  her  chamber.  The  neit 
morning  they  were  summoned  together,  to  witness 
the  results  of  the  liberality  of  the  saint  who  had 
bountifully  filled  the  stockings  with  sweetmeats. 
Prom  the  same  instance  of  munificence  recorded  of 
St  Nicholas,  he  is  often  represented  bearing  three 
purses,  or  three  gold  balls ;  the  latter  emblem 
forming  the  well-Mown  pawnbrokers'  sign,  which, 
with  considerable  probability,  has  been  traced  to 
this  origin.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  this  emblem  is 
j.niximately  derived  from  the  Lombard  merchants 
wlio  settled  in  England  at  an  early  period,  and 
wore  tlio  first  to  open  cstabliahmcnta  for  the  lend- 
ing of  monev.  'The  three  golden  balls  were  also 
the  sign  of  toe  Medici  family  of  Florence,  vrho,  by 
a  successful  career  of  merchandise  ana  money- 
l«?nding,  raised  themselves  to  the  supreme  power  m 
their  native  state.  But  the  same  origin  is  traceable 
iti  botli  cases — the  emblematic  device  of  the  charit- 
able St  Nicholas. 

The  second  legend  to  which  we  have  adverted  is 
even  of  a  more  piquant  nature.  A  gentleman  of 
Ama  sent  his  two  sons  to  be  educated  at  Athens, 


but  desired  them,  in  passing  through  the  town  of 
Myra,  to  call  on  its)  archbishop,  the  holy  Nicholas, 
and  receive  his  benediction.  The  young  men, 
arriving  at  the  town  late  in  the  evcmng,  resolve>i 
to  defer  their  visit  till  the  morning,  and  in  the 
meantime  took  up  their  alxxlo  at  an  inn.  The 
landlord,  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  their 
baggage,  murdered  the  unfortunate  youths  in  their 
sleep  ;  and  after  cutting  their  bodies  to  pieces,  and 
salting  them,  placed  the  mutilated  remains  in  a 
pickling-tub  along  with  some  pork,  under  the 
guise  of  which  he  resolved  to  dispose  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  vessel  But  the  archbishop  was 
warned  by  a  vision  of  this  horrid  transaction, 
and  proceeded  immediately  to  the  inn,  where 
he  charged  the  landlord  with  the  crime.  The 
man,  finding  himself  discovered,  confessed  hit 
guilt,  with  great  contrition,  to  St  Nicholas,  who 
not  only  implored  on  his  behalf  the  forgive- 
ness of  Heaven,  but  also  proceeded  to  the  tub 
where  the  remains  of  the  innocent  youths  lay  in 
brine,  and  then  mode  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
offered  up  a  supplication  for  their  restoration 
to  life.  Scarcely  was  the  saint's  prayer  finished, 
when  the  detached  and  mangled  limbs  were 
miraculously  reunited,  and  the  two  youths  regaining 
animation,  rose  up  alive  in  the  tub,  and  threw 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  their  benefactor.  We  are 
further  informed,  that  the  archbishop  refused  their 
homage,  desiring  the  young  men  to  return  thonka 
to  the  proper  quarter  trom  which  this  blessing  had 
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descended ;  and  then,  after  giving  them  his  Imno 
diction,  he  dismissed  them  with  great  iov  to  cun- 
tinne  their  journey  to  Athens.  In 
with  this  legend,  St  Nicholas  is  ftrMjii'  i 
sented,  as  delineated  in  the  accompanying  engravluv', 
standing  in  fuU  episcopal  costume  beside  a  tub 
with  naked  children. 
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An  iinporUuit  t'uiiction  assigned  to  St  Kicbolas, 
is  tliat  of  the  guardianship  of  marinen,  who  in 
Roman  Catholic  a^untries  regard  him  with  special 
reverence.  In  leTeral  seaport  towns  there  are 
ehurohea  dedicated  to  St  Nicholas,  whither  sailor* 
resort  to  return  thanlLS  for  preeorvfttion  nt  sea,  by 
hanging  up  votive  pictures,  and  making  other 
offerings.  Tliis  praclic'«  is  evidently  a  reltc  of  an 
old  pagan  custom  alluded  to  \y  Ilorncc  : 

Me  tikballL  sneer 
Votivft  paries  indicat  nvida 

Suspeodissc  potcnti 
Vestiinuuta  maris  Deo. 

The  office  of  protector  of  sailors,  thus  attributed 
In  ancient  timca  to  Ncptunp,  was  afterwords  trans- 
ferred to  St  Nicholas,  who  is  siiid,  on  the  occo-iion 
of  inakin)j  a  voyajj;o  to  the  Holy  Liind,  to  have 
caused  by  his  prayers  a  tempest  to  assuage,  and 
at  another  time  to  have  personally  appeared  to, 
and  Mved  some  mariners  who  had  invoked  his 
■saistAnce. 

Sfet  ^MSt  of  St  Jit^olHs. 

The  Feast  of  St  Nicholas,  at  Ban,  is  one  of  the 
chief  ecclesiastical  festivals  of  Southern  Italy.  It 
is  attended  by  pilgrims  in  thoiisauda,  who  come 
from  conaideroblc  dixtancos.  From  the  Tronto  to 
Otranto,  the  whole  eastern  slope  of  the  Apennines 
sends  enger  suppliants  to  tliis  famous  shriiic,  and 
nowhere  is  there  more  distinctly  to  l)e  seen  how 
firm  and  deep  a  hold  the  faith  in  wliich  they  liave 
been  edncatcd  has  on  the  enthusiastic  nature  of  the 
Italian  peasantry,  than  at  this  sanctuary,  and  on 
this  occasion. 

Bari  is  a  city  of  considerable  importance,  beiiiR 
the  second  in  population  of  those  belonging  t*)  ttiB 
Neapolitan  provinces.  It  is  situated  on  tiic  Adriatic 
coast,  half-way  between  the  spur,  formed  by  Monte 
Oargano,  and  the  heel  of  tin:  boot.  It  contains 
some  40,000  iuhabit^inUt,  and  is  aipitol  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name,  whicli  contains  half  ;i 
million  of  population.  The  city  occupies  a  small 
peninsula,  which  escapes,  as  it  were,  into  the  blue 
waten  of  the  Adriatic,  from  the  bosom  of  the 
richest  and  most  fertile  country  in  Itoh-.  The 
whole  leo'baard,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Ofanto  to 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  moguilicent  but  neglected 
harbour  of  Brindisi,  recalls  the  descriptions  given 
of  Palestine  in  its  ancient  and  hiKluy-cultivut4>d 
state.  The  constant  iiidujitry  of  the  people — in 
irrigation,  in  turning  over  the  soil,  in  pruiung  the 
einberant  vegetation — is  rewordwl  by  a  harvest  in 
everv  month  of  the  year,  and  llie  wealth  of  the 
•oil  is  expressed  by  tlie  ctmtcntcil  oejiect,  the  decent 
clothing,  and  the  personal  ndonuuent  with  rings, 
efaauis,  and  ear-rings,  of  both  men  and  women. 
StOokingB  and  even  gloves  are  commonly  worn, 
and  that  not  u  being  needed  for  defence  against 
the  climiitc,  but  as  marks  of  decent  competenct^. 
.A  .  the  great  grnin-i>ort,  which  i«  situat«d 

|i  .  m  garden  of  Italy  and  the  great  pastoral 

pliiiu  of  Apulia,  there  is  a  hil>our-market  held 
doily,  during  the  summer  months,  at  four  a.m. 
There  the  lalwurcrs  meet,  licforo  going  to  their 
daily  toil,  to  settle  the  price  of  labour,  and  to 
arrange  for  the  due  distribution  of  workmen 
through  the  country.  Each  man  is  attended  by 
hi*  dog,  and  mott  of  them  mount  thair  aasas,  at 


the  conclusion  of  this  ancient  and  admirable  cou- 
greix,  to  ride  to  the  scone  of  tlieir  occupation. 

Tho  harvests  of  this  fertile  country  commence,  in 
the  latter  rnut  of  April  and  earlier  portion  of  May, 
by  the  gathering  of  the  pulse  crops,  those  of  beans 
especially,  on  wliich  the  people  subsist  for  some 
weeks,  and  of  vetches.  Oranges  and  lemons  succeed 
during  the  month  of  May,  and  the  country  affords 
many  species  of  these  fruit,  one  at  least  of  which, 
as  large  ns  a  child's  head,  and  with  a  thick  and 
edible  riud,  is  unknown  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
In  .Tune,  succeeds  the  harvest  of  oats,  barley,  and 
wheat,  and  the  gathering  of  flax.  In  July,  the 
maize  is  harvested ;  a  plant  which  has  been  regarded 
Oil  of  American  origin,  but  which  is  represented  in 
the  frescoes  of  Pompei  as  boiled  and  eaten  precbely 
an  we  see  it  used  at  the  present  day.  July  is  also 
tho  chief  month  for  the  making  of  cheese,  as  well 
as  for  the  silk  crop,  or  the  tending  of  the  silk-wonu 
till  it  forms  its  cocoons.  August  produces  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  figs.  September  yields  grapea  and  a 
second  shearing  of  wool,  the  fiist  lutving  taken 
place  in  May.  The  next  five  months,  in  fertile 
years,  supply  a  constant  yield  of  olives ;  and  tho 
phicking  ana  preserving  of  the  fruit,  as  well  as  tho 
manufacture  of  oil,  affonl  continual  occupation. 
The  olive,  which,  in  tho  south  of  France,  apfHiars 
a.4  a  small  shrub,  covers  the  hills  to  the  south  of 
tho  Ofanto,  with  trees  about  the  size  of  the  apple- 
trees  of  the  Gloucestershire  and  Uercfordshire 
orchards ;  and  yet  further  south,  in  the  Terra  di 
Otr.-mto,  it  rises  into  the  magnitude  of  a  forest-trer, 
and  covers  Luge  districts  of  country  with  a  rich 
and  shady  woomand.  The  culture  and  the  varieties 
of  the  ouvo  ore  the  some  with  those  that  are  so 
minutely  described  by  Virgil,  and  the  flavour  of 
the  edible  species,  and  the  delicacy  ond  filbert-like 
aroma  of  the  new-made  oil,  can  only  be  appreciated 
by  u  visit  to  a  country  like  Apulia.  In  March,  the 
lale.st  a<ldition  to  the  production  of  tho  country, 
tlio  little  Mandarin  orange,  becomes  ripe ;  a  delicious 
fruit,  too  delicate  to  export.  Introduced  into  Italy 
during  the  present  generation,  it  has  already  much 
increased  in  size,  at  the  expense,  it  is  said,  of 
flavour.  In  April  is  the  season  for  the  ilaughtenng 
of  fatted  animals,  which  brings  ua  round  again  to 
the  wool-crop. 

Bari  is  an  archiepiscopal  city,  hut  its  ancient 
cathedral,  with  its  almost  pictures/]ue  architecture, 
is  outshone  by  the  splendour  of  the  Church  of  St 
Nicholas,  the  'protector  of  the  city.'  The  grand 
prior  of  St  Nicholas  is  one  of  the  chief  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  in  Italy,  claiming  to  rank  with  the 
bishop  of  Loretto,  the  archbishop  of  Milan,  and  tho 
cardiiuil  of  Capua.  Tho  king  of  Naples  for  the 
time  is,  when  he  enters  tho  precincts  of  St  Nicholas, 
a  less  jwrson  thon  the  grand  prior,  ranking  always, 
however,  ns  the  first  canon  of  the  chapter,  and 
having  a  llimne  in  the  choir  erected  for  his  occu- 
ixttion  in  that  ca[>acity.  Tho  present  grand  prior 
LH  a  man  every  way  fitted  to  sustain  sacn  a  dignity 
^ourteouH  and  altable,  erect  and  vigorous  in  form 
and  gait,  and  clear  lunl  bright  iii  complexion, 
although  honl  on  fourscore  yean  of  age.  He  is 
the  very  counterjiart  of  the  pictures  of  Fenelon,  but 
of  Fenelon  unworn  by  the  charge  of  the  education 
of  a  dauphin. 

It  so  chanced  that  the  writer  was  in  Bari,  and 
was  the  guest  of  this  res]>eoLable  prelate,  on  the 
two  graat  festivals  that  ara  distinctive  of  the  city— 
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that  of  St  Mark,  ai-.d  that  of  St  Nicholas.  On  St 
Mark'.s  Day,  the  chief  peculiarity  is  the  procession 
of  the  clerjnr  and  municipality  to  the  walls  of  the 
ancient  cattle  that  overlook  the  eea,  and  the  oolcnm 
firing  of  a  cannon  thrice  in  the  direction  of  Venice, 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  relief  afl'orde«l  by  the 
Venetian  fleet  when  Ban  wan  besieged  by  the 
Saracens  in  1CK.>2  A.D.  The  ricochet  of  the  cannon- 
ball  over  the  surface  of  the  Adriatic  is  watched 
with  the  greatest  interest  by  the  peojile,  and  ihc 
distanc«  from  the  shore  at  which  the  watvr  is 
struck  appears  to  be  regarded  as  ominons. 

But  on  the  festa  of  St  Nicholas,  in  addition  to 
the  rejoicings  of  the  citizens,  and  to  the  influx  of 
the  contadini,  the  city  is  absolutely  invaded  by  an 
army  of  pilgrims.  \Vith  staves  bound  with  olive, 
with  pine,  or  with  pabn,  each  bearing  a  suspended 
water-bottle  formed  out  of  a  gouiii,  frequently 
barefoot,  clothed  in  every  variety  of  picturesque  and 
ancient  costume,  devotees  from  every  province  of  tlie 
kingdom  of  Naples  seek  health  or  other  blessings 
at  the  shrine  of  the  great  St  Nicholas.  The  priory 
gives  to  each  a  meal,  and  affords  shelter  to  many. 
Others  fill  every  arch  or  sheltered  nook  in  the 
walls,  bivouac  in  the  city,  or  spend  the  night  in 
devotion.  The  grand  vicar  of  the  priory  said  that 
on  that  morning  they  had  given  food  to  nine 
thousand  pilgrims,  and  tliere  are  many  who  never 
seek  the  dole,  but  travelling  on  horseback  or  in 
carriages  to  within  a  few  milcfl  of  Bari,  assume  the 
pilgrim  habit  only  to  enter  the  very  precinct.i  of 
the  shrine. 

The  clei^  composing  the  chapter  of  St  Nicholas 
arc  not  slow  to  mamtain  the  thaumnlurgic  cliaracter 
of  their  patron,  ond  seem  to  believe  in  i  t.  The  bones 
of  the  saint  are  deposited  in  a  sepuUhre  beneath 
the  magnificent  crypt,  which  is  in  itself  a  sort  of 
subterranean  ch\irch,  of  rich  Saracenic  architecture. 
Through  the  native  rock  wliicli  forma  the  tomb, 
water  constantly  exudes,  which  is  collected  by  the 
cjinona  on  a  sponge  attached  to  a  reed,  squeezed 
into  bottles,  ana  sold  to  the  pilgrims,  as  a  miraculous 
specific,  imder  the  name  of  tlie  '  Matma  of  St 
Nicholas.'  As  a  proof  of  its  supcmntural  diameter, 
s  large  bollle  wiis  «lu'.wn  to  me,  in  which,  susjiondcd 
from  the  cork,  grew  and  floated  the  delicate  green 
bladder  of  one  of  the  Adriatic  tilva.  I  suppose 
that  its  growth  in  fresh  water  had  been  extremely 
slow,  for  n  jierson,  whose  word  I  did  nut  doubt, 
assured  me  that  he  rememWred  the  bottle  from 
his  childhood,  and  that  the  vegetation  was  then 
much  less  visible.  '  This,'  Mid  the  grand  vicar,  a 
tall  aquiline-featured  priest,  who  looked  as  if  he 
watched  the  effect  of  every  word  upon  a  probable 
heretic — '  this  we  consider  to  l>e  conclusive  as  to 
the  character  of  the  water.  If  vegetation  takes 
place  in  water  that  you  keep  in  a  jar,  the  water 
brcdmes  offensive.  This  bottle  has  been  in  its 
present  state  for  many  years.  You  see  the  vege- 
tation. But  it  is  not  putrid.  Taste  it,  you  will 
find  it  perfectly  sweet  Quesla  e  prodigiota!  I 
trust  that  all  the  water  that  was  sold  to  the  pilgrims 
was  really  thus  allbrded  by  St  Nicholas,  if  its 
efficacy  be  such  as  is  asserted  to  be  the  case  ;  but 
on  this  •ubject  the  purchasers  must  rely  implicitly 
on  the  good  faith  of  the  canons,  as  mere  human 
senses  cannot  distinguish  it  from  that  of  the  castle 
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The  pilgrims,  on  entering  the  Church  of  St 
Nicholas,  often  shew  their  devotion  by  malcitig 


the  circuit  once,  or  oftcner,  on  their  knees.  Some 
are  not  content  with  this  mark  of  humility,  but 
actually  move  around  the  aisles  with  the  forehead 
pressed  to  the  nurble  pavement,  being  generally 
led  V>y  a  child,  by  me<ins  of  a  string  or  handker- 
chief, of  which  they  hold  the  comer  in  the  mouth. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything  more  calcu- 
lated to  stir  the  heart  with  mingled  feelings  of 
pity,  of  admiration,  of  sympathy,  and  of  honor 
than  to  see  these  thousands  of  human  beings 
recalling,  in  their  physiognomy,  their  dialects,  their 
gesticulations,  even  their  dres.«es,  the  Afo^na  Grcecia 
of  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  ui^ged  from 
their  distant  homes  by  a  strong  and  intense  piety, 
and  thinking  to  render  acceptable  service  by 
thus  debasing  thcm.selves  below  the  level  of 
the  brute.  The  flushed  face,  starting  eyes,  and 
scarred  forehead,  fully  distinguish  such  of  the 
pilgrims  as  have  thus  sought  the  benediction  of 
tlie  saint. 

Tlie  m-irinera  of  Bari  take  their  own  p-irt,  and 
that  a  very  important  one,  in  the  functions  of  the 
day,  and  go  to  a  considerable  expense  to  perform 
their  duty  with  eclat.  Early  in  the  morning,  they 
enter  the  church  in  proccs.<ion,  and  receive  from 
the  canons  the  wooden  image  of  the  saint,  attired 
in  the  robes  and  mitre  of  an  archbishop,  which 
they  beiir  in  triumjih  through  the  city,  attended 
by  the  canons  only  so  far  as  the  outer  archway  of 
the  precincti  of  thi;  prior)'.  They  tike  their  charge 
to  visit  the  cathf'dnil  and  other  places,  and  then 
fairly  embark  him,  ami  carry  iiim  out  to  sea,  where 
they  keep  him  until  nightfall.  They  then  letum, 
disembark  under  the  bliize  of  illumination,  bon- 
fires, and  fireworks,  and  the  intonation,  by  the 
whole  heaving  mass  of  the  poyiulation,  of  a  Grego- 
rian Litany  of  St  Nicholas  ;  parade  the  town,  visit 
by  torchlight,  and  again  leave,  his  own  church  ; 
and  finally,  and  late  in  the  night,  return  the  image 
til  the  reverend  custody  of  the  canons,  who,  in  their 
purple  robes  and  fur  capes  turned  up  with  satin, 
play  only  a  subordinate  part  in  the  solemnity. 
'  It  is  the  only  time,'  said  a  thickly-moustacheid 
bystander — 'it  is  the  only  occasion,  in  Italy,  on 
which  you  see  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
bonds  of  the  people.'  'The  conduct  of  the  festa  wa«, 
indeed,  in  the  hands  of  the  mariners  and  of  the 
pilgrims  ;  the  character  of  the  religion  is  a  different 
question. 

Those  who  have  witnessed  the  festa  of  St  Jana- 
anus,  at  Naples,  will  err  if  they  endeavour  thenc« 
to  realise  the  character  of  the  festa  of  St  Nicholas 
nt  Ban.  The  effect  on  the  mind  is  widely  different. 
Without  the  frantic  excitement  that  iiinrks  the 
Neapolitan  festival,  there  is  a  deep,  serious,  anxi- 
ous conviction  that  pervades  the  thousands  who 
ttsaomble  at  Bari,  which  renders  the  commemo- 
ration of  St  Nicholas  an  event  unique  in  its  nature. 
The  nocturnal  procession,  the  flashing  torches,  the 
rockets,  the  deep-toned  litany,  the  hum  and  surge 
of  the  people  through  the  ancient  archways,  the 
thousands  of  pilgrims  that  seem  to  have  awakened 
from  a  slumbej  of  seven  centuries,  all  tend  i>ower- 
fully  to  affect  the  imagination.  But  the  chief 
element  of  this  power  over  the  mind  is  to  be  fotuid 
in  the  deep  earnestness  of  so  grr-at  a  mam  of 
human  beings,  while  the  stars  look  down  culm 
and  solemn  on  their  timo-honourcd  rite,  and  a 
deep  bass  to  theit  litany  rolls  in  from  the  waves 
of  tne  Adriatic. 
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i^^t  IBos-SU^op :  (ton  ^onttm. 

On  St  Kicholoa's  Day,  in  ancient  limes,  a  fingnlnr 
c*rcniony  used  to  lake  pbico.  Tliifl  was  llic  declitm 
of  the  Jioy-bitKiiii,  nr  Episfopuji  Pufronim,  who, 
from  this  dale  to  Innocents',  or  Childermas  Day, 
on  28th  DecemWr,  exercised  a  burlesque  episcopal 
jurisdiction,  and,  with  his  juvenile  dean  and  ]>n- 
tiendariea,  parodied  the  rarions  ecclesiastical  func- 
tions and  ceremonies.  It  is  well  known  tlint, 
pre\'ious  to  the  Refonnation,  these  profane  and 
ridiculous  mummeries  were  encouraged  and  parli- 
cinated  in  by  tlie  clerjjy  themselves,  who,  conndent 
of  their  hold  on  the  reverence  or  superstition  of 
the  populace,  seem  to  have  entertained  no  nppre- 
hrnnon  of  the  dangerous  results  which  niijht 
ultimately  ensue  from  snch  sports,  both  as  rcganled 
their  own  influence  and  the  cause  of  religion  itself. 

The  election  of  the  Bov-bishop  seems  to  have 
prevailed  generally  througliout  the  English  cathe- 
drala,  and  also  in  manv  of  the  grammar-schools,  but 
the  plac«  where,  of  all  others,  it  appears  to  have 
specially  obtained,  was  the  episcopal  diocese  of 
Salisbury  or  Sarum.  A  full  description  of  the 
mock-ceremonies  enacted  on  the  occasion  is  prc- 
»erved  in  the  Proeational  of  SalMury  Catluaral, 
where  also  the  sen-ice  of  the  Boy-bi.shop  is  printed 
and  set  to  music  It  seems  to  have  constituted 
literally  a  mimic  transcript  of  the  regular  episcopal 
functions  ;  and  we  do  not  di.«cover  anv  trace  of 
parody  or  burlesque,  beyond  the  inevit(i\)le  one  of 
the  ludicrous  contrast  presented  by  the  iliminutive 
bichop  and  his  chapter  to  the  grave  and  canouic^il 
figures  of  the  ordinary  clergy  of  the  callicdnil. 
The  actors  in  this  solemn  farce  were  composeil  of 
the  choristers  of  the  church,  and  must  have  been 
well  drilled  in  the  parts  which  they  were  to  per- 
form. The  boy  who  filled  the  character  of  liishnj), 
dejived  some  substantial  benefits  from  his  tenure 
of  office,  and  is  said  to  have  had  the  powex  of 
disposing  of  such  prebends  as  fell  vacant  during 
the  period  of  liis  episcopacy.  If  he  died  in  the 
course  of  it,  ho  receive<l  the  funeral  honours  of  a 
bishop,  anil  ha<l  a  monument  erected  to  hi.<i  memor>', 
of  which  latter  dii<tinclion  an  example  may  be  seen 
on  the  north  side  of  the  nave  of  fc>ali»bury  Cathe- 
dral, where  is  sculptured  the  figure  of  a  youth 
clad  in  episcopal  rubes,  with  his  foot  on  a  lion- 
headed  and  dragon-tailed  monster,  in  allusion  to 
the  exprewion  of  the  Psalmist :  '  Coneulcabit  Uotiem 
tl  draeonem — [Thou  shall  tread  on  the  lion  and  the 
dragon].' 

Besides  the  regular  buffooneries  throughout 
England  of  the  Boy-bisho]>  and  his  companions 
in  church,  these  ]>seudo-clergy  seem  to  have  peram- 
bulated the  neighbourhood,  and  enlivened  it  with 
their  jocularities,  in  ret\im  for  which  a  contri- 
bution, under  the  designation  of  the  '  Bishop's 
subsidy,'  would  Ixs  demanded  from  jiassers-by  and 
householders.  Occoaionallv,  ri'Valty  itself  deigned 
Ui  bo  auiU8e<l  with  the  Gurl('>(|iie  rltunt  of  the 
mimic  juflate,  and  in  12911,  we  find  Edwanl  I,, 
on  his  way  to  Scotland,  pennitting  a  IJoy-bishup 
to  say  vespers  before  him  in  his  cLipel  ot  Hi-ton, 
near  Nt-wcostle-on-Tyne,  on  the  7th  of  December, 
the  day  after  St  Nicholas's  Day.  On  this  occasion, 
we  are  informed  that  his  majesty  made  a  hondf<onie 
present  to  this  mock-representative  of  Episcnpacv, 
and  tiio  companions  who  assisted  him  in  the  dis- 


charge of  his  functions.  During  the  reign  of  Queen 
Jlary  of  persecuting  memory,  we  find  a  pcrfonuance 
by  one  of  the.sc  child-bishops  before  her  majesty, 
at  her  manor  of  St-Jamcs-in-tbe-Ficlds,  on  St 
Nicliolas's  Day  and  Innocents'  Day,  10T>o.  This 
queen  restored,  on  her  accession,  the  ceremonial, 
ri'lcrrcd  to,  which  h.-id  been  abrogated  by  her 
father,  Henry  VIII.,  in  1542.  We  accordingly  read 
in  Stryi)c'8  EccUsitutical  MtmoriaU,  quoted  by 
Brand,  that  on  I3th  November  1654,  an  edict  was 
iitsued  by  the  bishop  of  London  to  all  the  clergy  of 
his  diocese  to  have  the  procession  of  a  boy-bishop. 
But  again  we  find  that  on  5th  December,  or  St 
Nicholas's  Eve,  of  the  same  year, '  at  even-song  time, 
camo  a  commandment  that  St  Nicholas  should  not 
go  ahro<td  or  about.  But  notwithstanding,  it  secmi 
so  much  -were  the  citizens  taken  with  the  mock 
of  St  Nichola-s — that  is,  a  boy-bishop — that  there 
went  about  tlie.sc  St  Nicholases  in  divers  parishes, 
as  in  St  Andrew's,  Holbom,  and  St  Nicholas  Olaves, 
in  Bread  Street.  The  reason  the  procession  of  St 
Nicholos  was  forbid,  was  because  tiie  cardinal  had, 
this  St  Nicholas  Day,  sent  for  all  the  convocation, 
bishops,  and  inferior  clcivj',  to  come  to  him  to 
Lambeth,  there  to  be  absolved  from  aU  their  per- 
juries, schisms,  and  heresies.'  Again  Strype  informs 
us  that,  in  l.i56,  on  the  eve  of  his  day, '  St  Nicholas, 
that  is,  a  boy  habited  like  a  bishop  in  pontificalibut, 
went  abroad  in  most  parts  of  London,  singing  after 
the  old  fashion,  and  was  received  with  many  igno- 
rant but  well-disposed  people  into  their  houses, 
ancl  had  as  much  good  cheer  as  ever  was  wont  to 
be  had  before,  at  least,  in  many  places.' 

With  the  final  establishment  of  Protestantism  in 
England,  the  jmstime  of  the  Boy-bishop  disappeared  ; 
but  the  well-known  festivity  of  the  Eton  idontem 
appears  to  have  originated  in,  and  been  a  continu- 
ance under  another  form,  of  the  medieval  custom 
al>ove  detailed.  Tlic  Eton  celebration,  now  abolished, 
consisted,  as  is  well  known,  in  a  march  of  the 
scholars  attending  that  seminary  to  Salt  Hill,  in  the 
neighbourhood  [Ad  Montem — 'To  the  Mount' — 
whence  the  name  of  the  festivity],  where  they 
dined,  and  aftenvarrls  returned  in  procession  to 
Eton  in  the  evening.  It  was  thoroughly  of  a  mili- 
tary character,  the  mitre  and  ecclesiastical  vest- 
ments of  the  Boy-bishop  and  his  clei-gy  of  former 
times  l>cing  exchanged  for  the  uniforms  of  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers  and  their  captain.  Certain  boys, 
denominated  talt-hearen,  and  their  icoutt  or  deputies, 
attired  in  foncy-dressea,  thronged  the  roads  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  levied  from  the  passers-by  a 
tribute  of  money  for  the  benefit  of  their  captain. 
This  was  supposed  to  afford  the  latter  the  means 
of  maintaimng  him.self  at  the  university,  and 
amounted  sometimes  to  a  considerable  sum,  occa- 
sionally reaching  as  high  as  £1000.  According  to 
the  ancient  practice,  the  salt-bearers  were  accus- 
tomed to  curry  uith  them  a  handkerchief  fillc<l 
with  s;ilt,  i)f  which  they  bestowed  a  small  quantity 
on  every  indivirluul  who  contributed  his  quota  to 
the  subsiily.  The  origin  of  this  custom  of  distri- 
buting salt  is  obscure,  but  it  would  appear  to  have 
reference  to  those  ceremonies  so  frequently  practised 
nt  school)  and  C'dleges  in  former  times,  when  a 
new-comer  ot  frahman  arrived,  and,  by  being  tatted, 
was,  by  a  variety  of  ceremonies  more  amueing  to 
his  companions  than  himself,  admitted  to  a  i>artici- 
pation  with  the  other  nchoUrs  in  their  pastimes 
and  privilegea.    A  fjavouiite  joke  at  Eton  in  former 
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times  was,  it  is  said,  for  the  salt-beareTS  to  fill  with 
the  commodity  whidi  they  carried,  the  mouth  of 
any  stolid-looking  countryman,  who,  after  giving 
them  a  trifle,  asked  for  an  equivalent  in  retnm. 

About  the  middle  of  the  hist  centurj',  the  Eton 
Montem  was  a  bunnial,  but  latterly  it  became  a 
trunntal  ceremony.  One  of  the  customs,  certainly 
a  relic  of  the  Boy-bishop  revels,  was,  after  the  pro- 
cession reached  Salt  Hill,  for  a  boy  habited  like  a 
parson  to  read  prayers,  whilst  another  officiated  as 
clerk,  who  at  the  conclusion  of  the  service  was 
kicked  by  the  parson  downhill.  This  part  of  the 
ceremonies,  however,  was  latterly  abrogated  in 
deference,  as  is  said,  to  the  wiuhc-s  of  Queen  Char- 
lotte, who,  on  first  witnessing  the  practice,  hnd 
expressed  great  dissatisfaction  at  its  irreverence. 
The  Eton-Montem  festival  found  a  stanch  patrou 
in  George  lU,  who  generally  attcudcxl  it  with  liis 
family,  and  made,  along  with  them,  liberal  donations 
to  the  salt-bearers,  besides  paying  various  attention.*! 
to  the  boys  who  filled  the  principal  parts  in  the 
show.  Undex  his  patronage  the  festival  nourished 
with  great  splendour ;  but  it  aftenvards  fidl  off,  ami 
at  last,  on  the  representation  of  the  master  of  Eton 
College  to  her  Miyesty  and  the  govemmeut,  that 
its  continuance  liad  become  undesirable,  the  Eton 
Montem  was  abolished  in  January  1847.  Tliis  steii, 
however,  was  not  taken  witliout  a  considerabli) 
amount  of  opposition. 

In  recent  times,  the  Eton-Montem  festival  used 
to  bo  celebrated  on  Whit-Tuesday,  but  previous  to 
1769,  it  took  place  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Hilary 
Term,  which  commences  on  23d  January.  It  then 
not  iiiifrcciuently  become  necessary  to  cut  a  passage 
through  trie  snow  to  Salt  Hill,  to  allow  tlio  pro- 
cession to  pass.  At  a  still  remoter  period,  the 
celebration  api)eara  to  have  been  held  before  the 
Christmas  holidays,  on  one  of  the  days  between 
the  feasts  of  St  Nicholas  and  the  Holy  Innocents, 
the  period  during  which  the  Boy-bishop  of  old,  the 
precursor  of  the  '  captain '  of  the  Eton  scholars, 
exercised  his  prelatical  functions. 


Jom.— Henry  VI.  of  England,  1421,  Windmr;  Baldas- 
•ure  Castiglione,  diplomatist  and  man  of  letters,  1478, 
Catatico,  near  Mantua;  General  George  Monk,  Dnke  of 
Albemarle,  1608,  PoOteridgt,  Devonihire ;  Sir  David 
Baird,  hero  of  SeringspatAm,  1757,  NeicbylK,  Scotland  ; 
Bar.  Richard  Harris  IlRrham,  author  of  the  Ingoldthy 
Lcgendt,  1788,  Canterbury. 

Died. — Otho  IL,  Emperor  of  German;,  983,  Home; 
Alphonso  I.  of  Portugal,  1186,  Coimbra  ;  Pope 
Clement  VI.,  1352,  Arignon  ;  Dr  John  Lightfoot,  dirins 
ftod  commentator,  11)75,  Grtal  Munden,  Bcrit ;  Nicbtilaji 
£owe,  dramatist,  1718,  London;  Florent  Carton  Dan- 
conrt,  oomio  dramatist,  1 726  ;  Oatbarine  Clive,  celebrated 
comic  actress,  1785,  <S(rau>ierry  HiU,  Twickenham, 


THE    INTRODUCTION   OF   TE.\. 

Dr  Johnson  gives  Earls  Arlington  and  Ossory 
the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  import  tea  into 
England.  He  says  that  they  brought  it  from  Holland 
in  1666,  and  that  their  Indies  taught  women  of 
quality  how  to  use  it.  Pepys,  however,  records 
having  sent  for  a  cup  of  tea,  a  China  drink  of 
which  he  had  never  dnmk  before,  on  the  26th  of 
September  1660;  and  by  an  act  of  parliament  of 
the  some  year,  a  duty  of  eightpence  a  gallon  was 
levied  on  all  sherbert,  chocolate,  and  tea  made  for 
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Bale.    Waller,  writing  on  some  tea  commended  by    ' 
Catherine  of  Braganzo,  says  : 

'  The  l«?st  of  herbs  and  best  of  queens  we  owe 
To  that  bold  nation,  which  the  way  did  shew 
To  the  (air  region  where  the  sun  does  rise. 

The  Muses'  friend.  Ton,  does  our  fancy  aid, 
Kcpresa  the  vapours  which  the  head  invade. 
And  keeps  the  palace  of  the  soul  serene.' 

Her  majesty  may  have  helped  to  render  teo-drinkiag 
fashionable,  but  the  beverage  was  well  known  in 
London  before  the  Restoration.  The  Afsreuriiu 
Paliticui  of  September  30,  1658,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing advertisement: — 'That  excellent,  and  by 
all  jihysicians  ajiprovcd,  China  drink,  called  by  the 
Uluneous  Tdui,  by  other  nations  Tay,  alias  Tee,  is 
sold  at  the  Sidtaness  Head  Coffee-Honse,  in  Sweet- 
ing's Rents,  by  the  Royal  Exchange,  London.' 
Possibly  this  announcement  prompted  the  founder 
of  Garraway's  to  isaue  the  braubhect,  preserved  in 
the  British  Aluseum  Library,  in  which  he  thus 
runs  riot  in  exaltation  of  tea  :  '  The  quality  is 
moderately  hot,  proper  for  winter  or  summer.  The 
drink  is  declared  to  be  most  wholesome,  preserving 
in  perfect  health  until  extreme  old  age.  The  par- 
ticiUar  virtues  are  these.  It  maketh  the  body  ■ 
active  and  lusty.  It  helpeth  the  headache,  giddincai 
and  heaviness  thereof.  It  removeth  the  obstructions 
of  the  spleen.    It  is  very  good  .igainst  the  stone 

and  gravel It  taketh  awoy  the  difficulty  of 

breathing,  opening  ob-itructions.  It  is  good  against 
lippitude  distillations,  and  clcareth  the  sight.  It 
removeth  lassitude,  and  cleonseth  and  purifieth 
adust  humours  and  a  hot  liver.  It  is  good  against 
crudities,  strcugthoiiing  the  weakness  of  the  stomach, 
cuusiug  good  appetite  and  digestion,  and  particu- 
larly for  men  ot  a  coipulent  body,  and  such  as  ore 
great  eaters  of  flesh.  It  vanquisheth  heavy  dreams, 
coscth  the  brain,  and  strengtheneth  the  memory. 
It  overcomcth  superfluous  sleep,  and  prevents 
sleepiness  in  general,  a  draught  of  the  infuidon 
being  token ;  so  tliiit,  without  trouble,  whole  night* 
may  De  spent  in  study  without  hurt  to  the  body. 
It  prevents  and  cures  agues,  surfeits,  and  feven  by 
infusing  a  fit  quantity  of  the  leaf,  thereby  provokinff 
a  most  gentle  vomit  and  breathing  of  the  pores,  ana 
hath  been  given  with  wonderful  succeM.  It  (being 
prepared  and  drunk  with  milk  and  water)  strength- 
eneth the  inward  i>arts  and  prevents  consumptions. 
....  It  is  good  for  colds,  dropsies,  and  scurvies, 
and  expelleth  infection.  ....  And  that  the 
virtue  and  excellence  of  the  leaf  and  drink  are 
many  and  great,  is  evident  and  numifest  by  the 
high  esteem  and  use  of  it  (especially  of  late  yean), 
by  the  physicians  and  knowing  men  in  France, 
Italy,  Holland,  and  other  parts  of  Chiistendom, 
and  in  England  it  hath  been  sold  in  the  leaf  for 
six  poimds,  and  sometimes  for  ten  pounds  the 
pound-weight ;  and  in  respect  of  its  former  scarce* 
nees  and  deamess,  it  hath  been  only  used  ■•  a 
regalia  in  high  treatments  and  entertainments, 
and  presents  made  thereof  to  princes  and  grandees 
till  the  year  1657.' 

Having  furnished  these  excellent  reamiu  whr 
people  should  buy  tea,  Mr  Qarwav  proceeds  to  t«ll 
them  why  they  should  buy  it  ol  him :  'The  said 
Thomas  Garway  did  purchase  a  quantity  thereof, 
and  first  publicly  sold  the  said  tea  in  leaf  ana 
drink,  made  according  to  the  directions  of  tiia 
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iiioH  knowing  merchantt  and  travellers  into  tbo^e 
Eiistvm  countries  ;  and  opon  knowledge  and 
C'xpcrienco  of  the  Raid  Gorway'a  continued  care 
and  indii.ttry  in  obtaining  the  best  ten,  and  making 
drink  thereof,  very  many  uoblenien,  physicians, 
morchant*,  and  gentlemen  of  qnality,  nave  ever 
oince  sent  to  him  for  the  said  leaf^  anil  daily  resort 
to  bis  bouse  in  Exchange  Alley,  to  drink  the  drink 
thereof.  And  to  the  end  that  all  persons  of 
eminency  and  quality,  ^ntlcmen  and  others,  who 
have  occasion  for  tea  in  leaf,  may  bo  supplied, 
these  arc  to  give  notice  that  the  said  Thomas 
Ciarwav  hath  tea  to  sell  from  sixteen  shillings  to 
fifty  shillings  the  pound.' 

iluggit  Uiumiu  tells  us  that  tea  mtbs  sold  in 
almoBt  every  street  in  London,  in  16S9,  and  it 
8to<xl  80  high  in  estimation,  that,  two  years  later, 
tlio  East  uidia  Company  thought  a  couple  of 
pounds  a  gift  worthy  the  acceptance  of  the  king. 
Its  use  spread  rapidly  among  the  wealthier  classes, 
although  tli«  (lramati8t«  railed  agaiiut  it  as  only  fit 
for  womeji,  and  men  who  lived  Uko  women.  In 
107fi,  we  find  Mr  Henry  Saville  writing  to  his 
uncle,  Secretary  Coventry,  in  disparagement  of 
Dome  of  his  fricnd.s  who  have  fallen  into  'the 
base  unworthy  Inilian  practice'  of  calling  for  tea 
after  dinner  in  plact;  of  the  pijie  and  bottle,  seeming 
to  hold  with  Poor  Robin  that 

'Arabian  tea 
Is  dishwater  to  a  dish  of  whey.' 

The  enemies  of  the  new  fashion  attacked  it  a«  an 
innocent  pretext  for  bringing  together  the  M'icked 
of  both  scics,  and  ladies  were  accused  of  slipping 
out  of  a  morning : 

•To  Mrs  Tliojldy's 
To  cheapen  tea,  without  a  bodice.' 

Dean  Sn-ift  thus  sketches  a  tea-table  scene : 

*  Let  me  now  survey 
Oar  msdam  o'er  her  evening  tea, 
Surrounded  with  the  noisy  clans 
Of  prudes,  coquettes,  and  harridans. 
Now  voices  over  voices  rise, 
While  each  to  be  the  loudest  vies. 
Tlicy  contradict,  affirm,  dispute  ; 
No  «inglr  tongiio  one  moment  mute ; 
All  m^l  to  npeAk  and  none  to  hearken, 
Tliey  Oct  tlio  very  lapdog  barking, 
Tlieir  chattering  makes  a  louder  din, 
Than  fishwives  o'er  a  onp  of  gin  ; 
Par  less  the  rabble  roar  and  roil, 
When  drank  with  sour  election  al<> ! ' 

Journal  of  a,  MoHrm  Lady. 

Scandal,  if  the  poets  ore  to  be  believed,  was 
always  an  indispensable  accompaniment  of  the 
cheering  cup : 

'  Still,  as  their  ebbing  malice  it  supplies. 
Some  victim  falls,  some  reputation  dies,* 

And  young  exclaims : 

'Tea  Ml  i'le  at  thy  fatal  stream  I 

As  1>  1  1  to  the  love  of  fama. 

NS'^hat  li,  <.,'M..>>.<>ujt  on  thy  bonks  ore  seen, 
Wlukt  shades  uf  mighty  names  that  once  hare  been  I 
A  hecatomb  of  oluuvcters  supplies 
Thy  pointml  olton'  dady  sacnflc« ! ' 

Otbar    writMS    denounced    tea   on    economical 


grounds.  The  FemaU  Spectator  (1745)  declarts  the 
tea-table  '  coets  more  to  support  than  would  maintiin 
two  children  at  nurse  ;  it  is  the  utter  destruction 
of  all  economy,  the  bime  of  good-housewifery,  and 
the  source  of  idleness.'  Tliat  it  was  still  a  luxury 
rather  than  a  necessity,  is  plain  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  household  management  of  a  mcHicl 
country  rector,  as  given  in  Tht  World  (1763).  '  His 
only  article  of  luxury  is  tea,  but  the  iloctor  says  he 
would  forbid  that,  if  his  wife  could  forget  her 
Loudon  education.  However,  tliey  seldom  offer  it 
but  to  the  best  compauy,  and  less  th-in  a  ]>ound 
will  last  them  a  twelvemonth.'  \Vhat  would  the 
frugal  man  have  thought  of  the  country  lady 
mentioned  by  Southey,  who,  on  receiving  a  pound 
of  tea  as  a  present  from  a  town-friend,  boiled  the 
whole  of  it  in  a  kettle,  and  served  up  the  leaves 
with  salt  and  butter,  to  her  expectant  neighbours, 
who  had  been  invited  specially  to  give  their 
opinions  on  the  novelty !  "They  unanimously  voted 
it  detestable,  and  were  astonlihed  that  even  fashion 
could  make  such  a  dish  palatable. 

Count  Belchigcn,  physician  to  Maria  Theresa, 
ascribed  the  increase  of  new  diseases  to  the  weak- 
ness and  debility  induced  by  daily  drinking  tea  ; 
but  as  a  set-off,  allowed  it  to  be  a  sovereign  remedy 
for  excessive  fatigue,  pleurisy,  vapours,  jaundice, 
weak  lungs,  leprosj',  scurvy,  consumption,  and 
yellow  fever.  Jonas  Hanway  was  a  violent  foe  to 
tea.  In  an  essay  on  its  use,  he  ascribes  the  majority 
of  feminine  disorders  to  an  indulgence  in  the  herb, 
and  more  than  hints  that  the  same  vice  has 
les»eTicil  the  vigour  of  Englishmen,  and  deprived 
Englishwomen  of  beauty.  He  is  horrified  at  the 
fui-t  of  no  less  than  lix  ships  and  some  five  humircd 
seamen  being  employed  in  the  trade  between 
England  and  China !  Johnson  reviewed  the  essay 
in  the  LUeraru  Magcainc,  prefacing  his  criticism 
with  the  caudiil  avowal  that  the  author  'is  to 
expect  little  justice  from  a  hardened  and  shameless 
tea-drinker,  who  has  for  twenty  yean  diluted  his 
incaU  with  only  the  infusion  of  this  fascinating 
plant ;  whose  kettle  has  scarcely  time  to  cool ; 
who  Avith  tea  amuses  the  evening,  with  tea  solaces 
the  midnight,  and  with  tea  welcomes  the  morning.' 
Spite  of  this  threatening  exordium,  the  doctors 
defence  of  his  beloved  drink  is  but  weak  and  luke- 
warm. He  ailmits  that  tea  is  not  fitted  for  the 
lower  classes,  as  it  only  gratifies  the  taste  without 
nourishing  the  body,  and  styles  it '  a  barren  super- 
fluity,' proijcr  only  to  amuse  the  idle,  relax  the 
stuilious,  and  lUlutc  the  meals  of  those  who  cannot 
nse  exercise,  and  will  not  practise  abstinence.  For 
such  an  inveterate  tea-drinker,  the  following  is  but 
faint  praise  :  '  Tea,  among  the  greater  part  of  those 
who  use  it  most,  is  druJok  in  no  great  quantity. 
As  it  neither  exhilarates  the  heart,  nor  stimulates 
the  palate,  it  is  commonly  an  entertainment  merely 
nominal,  a  pretence  for  assembling  to  prattle,  lor 
interrupting  business  or  diversifying  idleness.'  He 
gives  the  annual  importation  then  (17fi7)  as  about 
four  million  pounds,  'a  quantity'  he  allows,  'suffi- 
cient to  alarm  us.'  What  would  the  doctor  say 
now,  when,  as  evening  closes  in.  almost  every 
English  household  gathers  round  the  table,  where 

'The  cup* 
That  cheer  but  not  inebriate  wait  on  each,' 

and  the  quantity  of  the  utiole  imported  is  nearly 
fortyfold  what  he  ngaidi  in  so  serions  a  light  ? 
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St   Ambrose,   bishop    and    confessor,   doctor    o( 
clittrch,  397.     St  Fars,  virgin  and  abbess,  655. 


tho 
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Bom. — Giovanni  Lorenzo  Bernini,  architect  and 
sculptor,  l.'i98,  Kaplct ;  Rev.  Riclisrd  Valpy,  D.I>., 
compiler  of  classic  grammars,  &o.,  17.^4,  Jertry. 

Died. — Cicero,  Roman  orator,  assassinated  43  B.  c  ; 
Algernon  Sidner.  republican  and  patriot,  beheaded  on 
Toicer  Sill,  168.'? ;  Marshal  Ncv,  ^reneral  of  Napoleon, 
■hot  at  Pan's,  ISI.'i ;  Br  John  Aikin,  popular  author, 
1822,  Stohe-Neirinijton  ;  Al)b6  ilacpherson,  rector  of  tho 
Scotch  College,  Rome^  1840. 

SISatTLAR  DISPENSATION  QRANTKD   BY  LUTHER 
AND   OTHER    PROTE.STANT    PITINES. 

Philip,  landgrave  of  Hesse,  one  of  the  stanchest 
protectors  of  Luther,  had  m.irricd  Catherine  of 
Saxony  ;  l>ut  this  jirinccss,  though  beautiful  ari<l 
accomplished,  had  never  succeeded  in  finding 
liivour  in  his  eyes.  After  having,  for  several  ye^irs, 
paid  his  addreaaes  to  various  beauties,  the  inconstnnt 
hushnnd  at  last  formed  a  more  abiding  intimacy 
with  Marguerite  de  Staal.  A  severe  illness,  from 
which  he  only  recovered  with  great  difficulty,  hiul 
the  effect  of  inspiring  him  with  some  scruples 
relative  to  his  course  of  life — he  resolved  to  have 
his  conscience  set  .it  rest. 

To  attjiin  this  object,  tho  landgrave  addressed  a 
memorial  to  Lutlu-r,  in  which,  fortified  by  tlie 
authority  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  demanded 
from  the  Reformer  pennission  to  have  two  vrivu  ut 
the  same  time — one  who,  in  public,  should  receive 
the  honours  due  to  a  princess  and  his  consort,  and 
another  who,  without  samdal,  might  be  regarded 
OS  his  legal  mistress.  Although,  in  this  remarkable 
document,  Philip  supplicates  tho  doctors  to  grant 
him  this  favour,  he  at  the  same  time  thrcitens  to 
appeal  to  the  emperor,  or  even  the  i>ope,  .■^Imuld  he 
fail  in  having  hi.s  request  complied  with  by  the 
Protestant  divines.  Moreover,  lie  luaki".?  most 
liberal  promises.  '  Let  them  grant  me,'  he  says, 
'in  the  name  of  Ood,  whiit  I  ask,  so  that  I  ni;iy  be 
able  to  live  and  die  more  cheerfully  for  the  cause 
of  the  gospel,  .^nd  be  more  re-idy  to  undertake  its 
defence.  I  engage  to  perform,  on  my  jiiiit,  all  that 
may  be  required  of  me  in  reason,  whether  jls 
regards  lh«  ^aperty  of  convenU,  or  matters  of  a 
similar  description.' 

The  conduct  of  this  singular  negotiation  was 
intnistcd  to  the  celebrated  reformer,  Buccr.  The 
Protertant  clergy  were  embarrasiied.  On  the  one 
part,  they  feared  to  bring  their  profession  of  belief 
jnto  discredit  by  so  extended  a  compliance  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  were  desirous  to  retain  a 
patron  of  such  power  and  influence  as  Philip.  At 
lost  Melanchthon,  as  principal  scribe,  drew  up  a 
resolution,  which  was  approved  by  the  other  divines. 
An  extract  from  this  curious  document  is  sul>- 
joined. 

It  is  drawn  up  with  considerable  rjiro  and 
address.  The  theologians  begin  by  laving  down, 
according  to  the  gospel,  the  position  tiiat  no  niaii 
ought  to  have  more  than  one  wife  ;  the  landgrave 
IB  requested  to  take  notice  what  confusion  would 
result,  if  this  fundamental  law  of  society  were 
overthrown  ;  and  it  aUo  represents  to  him  that  the 
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prince-iii,  his  consort,  is  a  pattern  of  virtue ;  that  she 
has  presented  him  with  several  cliildren,  &c. 

'  But,  in  conclusion,'  continues  the  reverend 
conclave  through  their  spokesman,  '  if  your  high- 
ness is  thoroughly  determined  to  marry  a  second 
wife,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  done 
secretly  ;  that  is  to  say,  there  should  be  none 
present  beyond  the  contracting  parties,  and  a  few 
trustworthy  persons,  who  should  be  bound  to 
secrecy,  "rhere  is  no  opposition  or  real  scandal  to 
be  dreaded  here,  for  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for 
princes  to  maintmn  mistresses,  nihil  enim  at  tniui- 
taii  principei  concubinas  alere;  and  even  though 
the  people  in  general  were  scandalised,  the  most 
enlightened  of  the  community  would  doubt  the 
truth  of  the  story,  whilst  prudent  persons  would 
always  prefer  this  moderate  course  of  procedure  to 
adultery  and  other  brutal  actions.  We  ought  not 
to  care  greatly  for  what  the  world  will  say,  provided 
our  own  con.science  is  clear :  nee  curandi  altorum 
Kritwnts,  li  recti  cum  ct>nscientid  agatur.  It  is  thus 
that  we  approve  of  the  proceeding  in  question, 
though  only  in  the  circumstincea  which  we  have 
just  imliimleJ,  for  the  go.«pel  has  neither  recalled 
nor  forbidden  what  the  law  of  Moses  permitted 
with  regard  to  marriage.' 

This  waiTant  of  approval  is  subscribed  by  eight 
doctors  of  divinity,  including  Luther,  Melanchthon, 
and  Buccr,  and  is  dated  the  7th  of  December  1539. 

On  the  4lh  of  March  of  the  ensuing  year,  Philip 
espou-sed  Marguerite  de  Staal  in  the  castle  of 
Rothemburg.  The  marriage-contract  is  a  no  less 
curious  document  than  the  resolution  of  the 
Protestant  divines  above  quoted. 

'  Con.sidering  that  the  eye  of  God '  (so  says  thia 
precious  manifesto)  '  penetrates  everything,  and 
that  little  of  tlie  workings  of  Omniscience  comes  to 
the  knowledge  of  men,  his  highness  declares  his 
intention  of  marrying  Marguerite  de  Stoal,  not- 
withstanding that  the  prince-s.-!,  his  consort,  is  still 
alive  ;  .ind  in  order  to  prevent  this  proceeding  being 
imputed  to  inron-stani^y  or  whim,  to  avoid  scandaL 
and  preserve  tlic  honour  of  the  said  Margaret  ana 
the  ri'piitntion  of  her  family,  he  here  swears  before 
Omi,  and  on  his  soul  and  conscience,  that  he 
neither  take.s  her  to  wife  through  levity  or  caprice, 
nor  from  any  contempt  of  law  or  superiors,  but 
i)ec,'»use  he  is  compelled  to  this  step  by  certain 
necessities  so  important  and  inevitable  of  health  and 
conscience,  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  preserve 
his  exi-stcnce  and  live  according  to  the  law  of  dxl, 
unless  he  e.spouse  a  second  wife  in  addition  to  the 
consort  whom  he  already  possesses.  That  hia 
highness  has  explained  the  matter  to  many  learned 
divines,  men  of  Christian  piety  and  prudence,  and 
has  taken  the  advice  of  these  reverend  persons, 
who,  after  investigating  the  circumstances  laid 
before  them,  have  recommended  his  highness  to 
place  his  soul  and  conscience  at  rest  by  a  double 
marriage.  That  the  same  cause  and  the  same 
necessity  hove  induced  the  most  serene  EMncess 
Christina,  iJuchess  of  Saxony,  first  wife  of  his 
liigliness,  through  the  exalted  prudence  and  sincere 
devotion  which  render  her  so  estimable,  to  consent 
with  readiness  that  a  companion  ihonld  bt  gitin  to 
lifT,  so  that  the  soul  and  health  of  her  beloved 
spouse  may  run  no  further  risk,  and  that  the  glory 
of  Ood  may  be  promoted,  as  the  writing  under  the 
hand  of  the  said  princess  sutficiently  t&<tlifies.' 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  reiy  laina  yetr 
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CUT-PUnSES  AND  PICKPOCKETS. 


n540)  in  ir)iicli  the  alxjve  iiiiirriage  of  Philip  of 
Jlease  took  place,  Henry  VUL  of  England  obtained, 
or  rather  commanded,  the  sanction  of  his  clergy 
and  parliament  to  his  divorce  from  Anne  of  Cleves, 
merely  becauee  she  did  not  happen  to  be  to  his 
liking.  A  still  more  liberal  diapcnsiJtion  from  the 
ordinary  rules  of  morality  \vii.«,  lu  the  last  century, 
accorded  by  the  Calvinistic  der^'  of  Prussia,  to  the 
reigning  king,  Frederick  William  II.,  nephew  and 
successor  of  Frederick  the  Great,  to  have  three 
wives  at  the  Mime  time — Elizabeth  of  Brunswick, 
the  Princess  of  Hesse,  nnd  the  Countess  of  Euhof. 
The  authorisation  granted  by  the  divines  was,  like 
that  of  Luther  and  hi.i  brethren,  founded  on  the 
principle,  that  it  was  better  to  contract  an  illegiil 
marriage  than  to  pursue  habitually  a  course  of 
immonlity  and  error.* 
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CTT-PURSKS   AND   PICKPOCKET."*. 

In  the  olden  time,  ere  pockets  were  invented,  the 
gipeiere,  or  purse,  containing  money  and  other 
Toluableiy  being  worn  at  the  girdle,  became  a  much- 
coveted  prize  for  the  dishonest,  who  managed  to 
obtain  possession  of  it  by  deftly  cutting  the  strings 
by  which  it  was  suspended.  Autolycus  said,  and 
we  can  well  believe  him,  that  'an  open  ear,  a 
quick  eye,  and  a  nimble  liond,  is  necessary  for  a 
cutrpurse.'  Subsequently,  however,  when  pockets 
came  into  fashion,  the  cut-purses — moving  with  the 
times,  as  the  saying  it — became  pickpockets  ;  still, 
down  to  the  period  of  the  Restoration,  both 
branches  of  the  light-fingered  art  flourished  con- 
temporaneously. And,  though  the  days  of  the 
girdle-purse  are  long  since  jposL,  its  remembrance 
is  not  even  yet  lost.  In  the  language  of  vulgar 
contumely,  tne  opprobrious  epithet  of  'cut-purse 
rogue '  is  still  applied  to  a  person,  whose  ili- 
fuvoured  coimtenaiice  is  not  behed  by  the  honesty 
of  his  character.  The  thieves  of  London  have 
long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  exceedingly 
dexterous  in  the  art  of  stealing  from  the  person. 
Paul  Hentzner,  who  visited  England  in  1598,  in 
the  capacity  of  tutor  to  a  young  Oerman  nobleman, 
teUs  us  that,  at  Bartholomew  Fair,  one  of  his 
company,  a  Dr  Tobias  Solander,  '  bad  his  pocket 
picked  of  his  purse,  containing  nine  crowns  du 
mltii,  which,  without  doubt,  was  so  cleverly  taken 
from  him  by  an  Englishman,  who  always  kept 
vciy  close  to  him,  that  the  doctor  did  not  in  the 
least  perceive  it.' 

Such  dexterity  is  not,  altogether,  to  be  wondered 
at  in  the  street-thieves  of  the  period,  seeing  that 
they  were  regularly  trained  to  the  exercise  of  their 
pto'feasion.  Stow  informs  us  that,  in  1686,  a 
poison  named  Wott<>n,  'kept  an  academy  for  the 
education  ond  perfection  ot  jiirkpockets  and  cut- 
punes.'  This  man  was  of  gentle  birth,  and  Iiad 
Deen  a  merchant  of  good  cxedil,  but  becoming 
reduced  in  ciicomstonccs,  he  set  up  an  ale-hou.se 
at  Smart's  Quay,  near  Billingi<gatc.  Here  'he 
commenced  a  new  trade  in  life,'  by  opening  a 
school  to  teach  young  boys  to  cut  purses.  *  Two 
devices,'  continues  Stow,  '  were  hung  up— one  was 
a  pocket,  and  the  other  was  a  purse.    The  pocket 

•Tb«  above  orticU)  vt,  for  Uie  most  port,  tnuitUtwl 
(ram  BpUntridtM  PoUiv/xut  lAtUraira  it  KtligicimM, 
■  Freneh  work  olmdr  quoted.  StniifS  M  the  foots 
appear,  tbry  on  ftA/tdf  aaiheiiiia. 


had  in  it  certain  counters,  and  was  hung  about 
with  hawk's  bells,  and  over  the  top  did  hang  a 
little  sacring  bell.  The  purse  had  silver  in  it,  and 
he  that  could  take  out  a  counter,  without  noise  of 
any  of  tlie  bells,  was  adjudged  a  judicial  nypper, 
oocording  to  their  terms  of  art ;  a  foytter  was  a 
pickpocket,  a  nypper  was  a  pick-puise  or  cut- 
purse. 

Mr    John    Selman,  a  celebrated   'nypper  and 
foyster,'  whose  portrut  is  here  presented  to  the 
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reader,  with  the  purse,  the  fatal  fruit  of  his  dis- 
honesty, still  in  nis  hand,  was  in  all  probability 
tnuneil  at  Wotton's  aca<lemy,  on  Smart's  Quay. 
His  history,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  is  short  and 
simple,  and  in  some  places  reads  very  like  a  police 
report  of  the  present  doy.  On  Christmas-day, 
1611,  when  King  James,  Queen  Anne,  the  Dnke  of 
York,  and  several  of  the  nobility,  were  receiving 
the  sacrament  in  the  Cliupel  Roj-al  of  Whitehall,  a 
Mr  Dubbleday  ol)survi-d  a  stranger  in  the  sacied 
edifice,  whose  honesty  he  had  some  reason  to 
suspect.  Seeing  this  person  swiftly  but  quietly 
leaving  the  chapel,  after  hovering  for  a  short  time 
round  a  Mr  Barric,  Dubbleday  went  up  to  Barrie, 
and  in  the  stereotyped  phrase  of  a  modem  police- 
man, asked  him  if  he  nod  lost  anything.  Barrie 
at  first  said,  '  No ;'  but  on  feeling  his  pockets,  found 
that  his  parse,  vontiuning  forty  shillings,  was  gone. 
The  two  imme<liately  followed  the  strancer,  and 
arresting  him,  found  in  one  of  his  pockets  the 
stolen  pun^e,  in  the  otiivr,  a  small  knife  used  for 
cutting.     After   service  wo*   over,    Sir    Richard 
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Banister,  clerk  of  the  Green  Cloth,  as  the  crime 
had  been  committed  within  theprccincts  of  the 
court,  examined  the  prisoner.  The  man,  having 
been  taken  flagrante  dtlido,  could  not  deny  hia 
crime.  He  gave  his  name  John  Selman,  resident  in 
Shoe  Lone,  of  no  trade  or  profession,  and  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  gone  to  the  royal  chapel  with 
an  evil  intention.  He  wore  'a  fair  black  cloak, 
lined  and  faced  with  velvet,  tlie  rest  of  his  apparel 
being  suitable  thereto.'  In  short,  Selman  was  a 
prototype  of  the  modem  swell-mob's-man ;  and  the 
short  cloak  he  is  represented  wearing  in  the 
engraving,  greatly  resembles  the  cape  which  detec- 
tives tell  us  is  used  as  a  '  cover'  by  pickpockets 
at  the  present  time.  Six  days  afterwords,  belman 
was  tried  bv  royal  commission,  and  found  guilty. 
Being  asked  why  sentence  of  death  should  not  be 
passed  upon  him,  be  fell  on  his  knees,  submitte<l 
himseU  to  the  king's  mercy,  and  begged  that  his 
body  might  have  Christian  burioL  Then  Sir 
Francis  Bacon  delivered  sentence,  not  without 
taking  the  opportunity  of  pandering  to  the  king's 
love  of  gross  flattery,  by  saying :  '  The  first  and 
greatest  sin  that  ever  was  committed  was  done  in 
heaven ;  the  second  was  done  in  paradise,  being 
heaven  upon  earth ;  and  truly  I  cannot  choose  but 
place  this  in  the  third  rank,  in  regard  it  was  done 
in  the  house  of  God,  and  also  God  s  lieutenant  here 
on  earth,  being  in  God's  house  there  present  ready 
to  receive  the  holy  sacrament,  all  which  being 
considered,  the  time,  the  place,  ond  person  there 
present,  1  do  advise  Ihee,  that  as  thou  hast  8iil>- 
mitted  thyself  to  the  king's  mercy,  so  thou  wilt 
crave  pardon  at  God's  hands.'  Seven  days  more, 
and  the  sentence  was  carried  into  execution  between 
Charing  Cross  and  the  Court  Gate.  Selman's  loi^t 
speech  we  may  pass  over  ;  but  it  appears  that  the 
crowd  at  the  execution  behaved  much  as  such 
crowds  now  do.  '  See,'  exclaims  the  chronicler  to 
whom  we  are  indebtea  for  Selman's  historv,  '  see 
the  graceless  and  unrepenting  minds  of  such  livers ; 
for  one  of  hia  quality,  a  pickpocket,  even  at  his 
execution,  grew  master  of  a  true  man's  purse,  who 
being  presently  taken,  was  imprisone«i,  and  is  like, 
the  next  sessions,  to  wander  the  long  voyage  after 
his  grand  captain.  Monsieur  John  Selman.' 

Ben  Jonson  humorously  introduces  a  pick- 
pocket in  his  play  of  BaHholomew  Fair.  A  simple 
country  squire,  who  fancies  himself  a  match  for  nil 
kinds  of  roguery,  asks  a  ballad-singer  for  a  song. 
The  yocalist  proposing  to  sing,  'A  caveat  againet 
CiU-pur»e>,'  the  squire  exhibits,  boastingly,  his  well- 
lined  purse,  defying  any  thief  to  take  it  from  Mm, 
and  the  singer  commences  thus  : 

'  My  masters,  and  friends,   and  good  people,  draw 
near, 
Ajid  look  to  your  purees,  for  that  I  do  say ; 
And  though  little  money,  ia  them  you  do  bear. 
It  costs  more  to  get,  than  to  lose  in  a  day. 
You  oft  have  been  told, 
Both  the  young  and  the  old. 
And  bidden  beware  of  the  cut-piuse  so  bold. 
Then  if  you  take  beed  not,  free  me  from  the  curie. 
Who   both  give  you  warning,  you,   and  the  cut- 

punc. 
Voatb,  yonUi,  you  had  bettor  been  starved  by  thy 

nurse, 
Thau  live  to  be  hanged  for  cutting  a  pone  (' 

In  another  vene  oUuaion  is  evidently  mode  to 
Selffliin. 
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'  At  plays,  and  at  sermoos,  and  .it  tlie  sessions, 
"Tis  daily  their  practice  such  bo<}ty  to  make ; 
Yea,  under  the  gallows,  at  executions, 
Tbey  stick  not  the  atarc-abouts'  purses  to  taka 
Kay,  one  without  grace. 
At  a  better  place. 
At  court,  and  in  Christmas,  before  the  king's  bme. 
Alack  !  then,  (or  pity,  mast  I  bear  the  curse. 
That  only  belongs  to  the  cunning  cut-purse. 
Youth,  youth,  thou  hadst  better  oeen  starved  by  thy 

nurse. 
Than  lire  to  be  hanged  for  stealing  a  parse  ! ' 

Willie  the  squire  stands  listening  to  the  sons, 
his  purse  in  lus  pocket,  and  one  hand  holding  it 
fimuy,  a  thief  tick]e.<i  his  car  with  a  straw.  As  the 
hand  is  lifted  to  brush  away  the  supposed  insect, 
the  purse  is  stolen  and  passed  to  the  Dollad-singcr, 
who  is  on  accomplice.  The  surprise  and  discom- 
fiture of  the  silly  squire  may  be  imagined,  but  only 
rare  Ben  himself  can  describe  it. 

The  most  noted  pickpocket  in  what  Br  John- 
son termed  the  Biographna  Flagitioia,  was  a  woman 
named  Maiy  Frith,  but  better  known  as  Mall 
Cut-purse.  This  'Sybilla  Tybumia'  was  bom  in 
1585,  and  soon  became  an  accomplished  cnt-puiM. 
There  is  little  new  under  the  sun.  She  used  to 
work  in  company  with  two  other  thieves,  just  u 
pickpockets  Jo  now.  One  calle<l  the  '  bulk,'  created 
on  obstruction ;  Mary,  the  'fiU,'  cut  the  purse,  and 
handed  it  to  a  third  named  the  'rub,'  who  carried 
it  off.  When  Mary  was  quite  young,  she,  for  a  bet 
of  £20,  rode  Banks's  famous  hone  Morocco,*  from 
Cliaring  Cross  to  Shoreditch,  dressed  in  doublet, 
breeches,  boots,  and  sptira,  carrying  a  trumpet  in 
her  hand  and  a  banner  uonging  over  her  book. 
For  wearing  men's  clothes  on  this  occasion,  Moll 
was  tried  by  the  ecclesiastical  court,  and  forced  to 
do  penance  at  the  door  of  St  Paul's  CathednL 
Having  thus  atoned  fur  her  offence,  and  finding  a 
great  convenience  in  male  attire,  she  wore  it  ever 
lifter.  She  soon  became  an  adroit  fencer  and  bold 
rider,  and  in  the  character  of  a  highwayman,  robbed 
the  Parliamentary  general,  Fairfax,  of  200  gold 
jacobuses  on  Hoiinslow  Heath.  Tlus,  however,  she 
considered  merely  robbing  a  Philistine  who  had 
stolen  the  crown  from  her  king  ;  for  Mall  was  the 
Btanchest  of  Cavaliers,  and  this  trait  in  her  char- ' 
octer  throws  on  air  of  romance  over  her  strange 
history.  She  had  established  herself  opposite  the 
Conduit,  in  Fleet  Street,  as  a  broker  or  nei^otiator 
between  thieves  and  the  public,  when  Charles  I. 
passed  her  door,  on  his  return  from  the  Border  in 
l^.^O,  Rushing  out,  she  caught  the  king's  hand, 
and  kissed  it ;  the  same  day  she  caused  the  Con- 
duit to  nm  with  wine  at  her  own  expeiifl&  When 
Wentworth's  trial  was  in  progress,  she  sent  a  bull 
to  the  Bear  Garden  to  be  baited.  As  the  sport  was 
about  to  commence,  she  said:  'Gentlemen,  that 
noble  animal,  the  boll,  ia  named  Strafford  ;  the 
wretched  cupj  going  to  bait  him  are  named  Pym 
and  St  John  ;  and  if  any  one  feels  offended  at  wnat 
1  say,  here  nm  I  ready  to  maintain  it  by  iwoid  or 
cudgeL' 

Midi's  deeds  were  not  all  done  in  defiance  of  the 
law.  She  vraa  instrumental  in  bringing  to  justice 
the  notorious  'five  women  barl>era/  who  used  a 
yonnggirl  in  a  very  cruel  and  indescribable  manner. 
With  less  good  taste  and  feeling,  Killigiew  com- 
poeed  a  song  on  this  aSiax,  wtdch  he  Mag  to 

*  Sm  Book  <ifDayt,  toL  L  p.  225. 
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Cliarlea  II,,  till  leart  of  liiu^'htiir  iivn  down  the  too 
merry  monarv.h's  checks.  Antiquaries  would  give 
almost  anything  far  a  perfect  copy  of  this  song, 
which  thug  commences : 

*  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  ? 
Did  you  ever  hear  the  fame  7 
Of  the  five  women  barbers. 
Who  lived  in  Dniry  Lime.' 

One  of  lliefo  five  women  barbers  was  the  mother 
of  Nan  Clai^^s,  who,  marr^diig  Monk,  when  his 
fortunes  wcnj  ut  a  low  ebb,  lived  to  near  herself 
stvlcd  Duchew  of  Albemarle. 

Mall  is  said  to  have  been  the  firat  English- 
woman who  smoked  tobacco.  A  portrait,  rcpre- 
■entiog  her  in  the  act  of  induing  in  the  Inrury, 
adoma  the  frontispiece  of  Middleton's  play  of  the 
Boarvng  Oirl,  in  which  she  figures  as  the  principal 
character.    Another  portrait  represents  her  with  a 
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dog,  nil  apr>,  and  a  parrot ;  for,  like  her  Iriviid 
Baoks,  she  delighted  In  truiuili^  animals,  and  moilc 
money  by  exhibiting  their  triiKo,  It  is  said  tluil 
she  waa  at  ouo  time  worth  £3(MX),  but  her  generosity 
to  distressed  Cavaliers  left  her  little  moi«  tluui 
£100  at  her  death.  Tliis  »um  she  left  to  \n.r 
relative,  John  Frith,  n  shipmaster  iit  Rolhorhithi;  ; 
ndWuing  him  t<>  spend  it  in  good  wine,  like  a  man, 
rather  ihiui  venture  it  at  sea,  at  the  risk  of  bciIl^; 
drowned  m  vile  salt-water,  like  a  dog.  She  died  of 
a  dropsy  when  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  a(i;c, 
after  naving  composed  the  following  epitaph  on 
herself,  in  the  form  of  an  acrostic : 

'  M  rrry  F  livetl,  and  maoy  iiranka  I  jilayml, 
A  Dd,  without  sorrow,  now  in  travc  am  Inid  ; 
K  vit,  and  the  sleep  of  death,  doth  now  surcvoso 
Y  outh's  active  sins,  and  their  uld-aged  increase. 

F  amuiu  I  was  for  all  tlio  tUicvinc  .irt, 

It  enownol  for  what  oM  women  nde  in  cart, 

I  n  j"Kket  and  in  plackL't,  I  had  part, 
T  his  li/o  I  lived  in  a  uion's  diiffiusc, 
H  o  best  lament!  me  that  with  laughter  cries.' 


An  instance  of  a  female  acquiring  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  by  picking  pockets,  occurred  in  the 
last  century.  In  1783,  a  hdi^  West,  a  noted  pick- 
pocket, died ;  leaving,  according  to  a  magazine 
obituary,  £3000  to  her  two  chihlreu — 'one  of 
whom  w.is  bom  in  Clerkenwell  Bridewell,  whUe 
tho  iiiothiir  was  imprisoned  for  picking  pockets  in 
Exeter  Clionge,  wttcn  Lord  Riltitnoro  (another 
iiilamooa  oharaotcr) '  was  lying  in  state.' 
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The  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  St  Romarie, 
abbot,  063. 

Coitctptum  of  i^t  Orrgtn  SIbt];. 

This  is  one  of  the  festivals  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Cliurch,  in  connection  with  which  a  long  contro- 
versy prevailed.  It  is  well  known  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  immaaUate  conception  of  the  Virgin,  or  her 
conception  without  the  taint  of  original  sin,  was, 
till  recently,  a  theological  dogma  on  which  the 
Cliurch  of  Rome  hmf  pronounced  no  positive 
decision.  Tliough  accepted  by  the  majority  of 
doctors,  and  strenuously  maintained  by  many 
tlieological  writers,  it  was,  nevertheless,  denied  by 
some,  more  especially  by  the  Dominicans,  and  was 
pronounced  by  several  popes  to  be  an  article  of 
iiiith  which  was  neither  to  be  absolutely  enforced 
or  condemned — a  point,  in  short,  on  which  the 
members  of  the  cnnrch  were  free  to  use  their 
private  judfpnent  But,  a  few  years  ago,  the 
question,  which  for  centuries  had  been  allowed  to 
remain  an  open  subject  for  discussion,  was  dcter- 
tiiincd  in  the  aiBrmative  by  a  delivemnce  of  Popo 
Pius  IX.  on  8tli  December  1864.  The  doctrine  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Vircin  forms, 
accordingly,  now,  an  essentiikl  article  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  system  of  belief 

Bom. — Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  1542,  LinUAgou; 
Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  1(326 ;  Charles  Wentworth 
Uilke.  editor  of  the  AOtenaum,  tic,  1789  ;  Jobsnn  Qeorg 
Von  Zimmermann,  celebrated  author  of  IrentiM  on 
Solitude,  1728,  Brwf,  SwiUerland. 

Ditd. — Emperor  Sigismond  of  Qennaiij,  1437  ;  Uenrj 
Jenkins,  a^  189,  1670,  t:UerU}n-u}j;n-SxaU,  York- 
ihire :  Bichard  Baxter,  Noncanfomiiat  dirins,  1691, 
Ai/flcJon  ,•  Scaramonche,  celebrated  lany,  1894,  Parit ; 
Ilatthflemi  d'Horbelot,  distingniahecl  orientalist,  1695, 
Parit ;  Thoma.i  C^fimcillc,  itrsmatist,  brother  of  Pierre, 
1701),  Anddyt :  Vitus  Bohrin?.  navigator,  1741,  Bthring 
Iilxnd,  of  Kttmtchiillu  :  Thumai  ile  Quiuixj,  miaoel* 
laneoo*  writur,  1S59,  Jidinburyk. 
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In  Mrs  Oonlon's  Memoir  of  Chrulopher  North, 
published  towards  the  close  of  1H08,  we  meet  with 
several  curious  illustrations  of  Dc  Quincey's  singnhir 
character. 

De  Quincey's  confirnicd  luibit  of  taking  opium, 
which,  at  one  time,  held  complete  mastery  over  liis 
powerful  intellect,  caused  him  to  be  diaunsuished 
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by  the  undesirable  title  o( '  tlic  Opium  Eater.'  He 
may  be  said  to  have  given  him*elf  the  appellation 
in  the  first  inRtance,  by  his  book,  entitled  The 
Gonfestions  of  on  Opiuvi  Eattr,  in  which  he  professes 
to  describe  nis  experience  as  such,  vividly  jiortray- 
ing  the  wretchedness  and  the  ecstasies  of  those 
extraordinaiy  conditions  of  mind  and  body,  with 
which,  from  his  constant  use  of  the  drug,  lie 
became  familiar.  In  1829,  De  Quincey  made  a 
protracted  stay  at  Professor  Wilson's  house.  In 
the  later  years  of  his  life,  he  almost  entirely  shook 
off  an  indulgence  which  pain,  in  the  first  instance, 
had  led  him  to  acquire,  and  which  use  had  made 
habitual,  and,  to  some  extent,  necessary  ;  but  at 
the  time  of  this  visit,  he  was  still  a  slave.  Mrs 
Gordon  thus  describes  his  daily  routine,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  visit  to  her  father,  above  referred 
to  : 

'  An  ounce  of  laudanum  per  diem  prostrated 
animal  life  in  the  early  part  of  the  day.  It  was  no 
unfreiiuent  sicht  to  find  him  in  his  room  lying 
upon  the  rug  in  front  of  the  fire,  his  head  resting 
upon  a  book,  with  liis  anns  crossed  over  his  breast, 
pluuged  iu  profound  slumber.  For  several  hours 
he  would  lie  in  this  state,  until  the  effects  of  the 
torpor  bad  passed  away.  The  time  when  he  was 
most  brilliant,  was  generally  towards  the  early 
moming-bniirs  ;  and  then,  more  than  once,  in 
order  to  shew  him  off,  my  father  arranged  his 
supper-parties,  so  that,  sitting  till  tlirc«  or  four  iu 
the  morning,  he  brought  Mr  De  Quincey  to  that 
point  at  whicii,  iu  charm  and  power  of  conversation, 
lie  waa  so  truly  wonderful.' 

A  less  painful  and  more  amiuiinj:  anecdote  is 
told  of  that  wordy,  wandering  manner,  which 
renders  his  impassioned  and  beautiful  prose  some- 
times tedious  in  the  extreme.  Being  obliged,  from 
delicacy  of  constitution,  to  be  careful  about  liia 
food,  as  Mrs  Gordon  tells  us,  he  used  to  dine  in 
his  own  room,  and  at  liis  own  hour.  His  invariable 
diet  was  '  coffee,  boiled  rice  and  milk,  and  a  piece 
of  mutton  from  the  loin.'  '  The  cook,  who  had  an 
audience  with  him  daily,  received  her  instructions 
in  silent  owe,  quite  overpowered  by  his  manner  ; 
for,  had  he  been  addressing  a  duchess,  he  could 
scarcely  have  spoken  with  more  deference.  Me 
would  couch  his  reque.it  in  such  terms  as  these; 
"  Owing  to  dyspepsia  afflicting  my  system,  and  the 
possibilities  of  any  additional  disarrangement  of  the 
stomach  taking  place,  consequences  incalculably 
distressing  would  arise  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to 
increase  nervous  irritation,  ami  prevent  me  from 
attending  to  matters  of  overwhelming  iniportiitice, 
if  you  do  not  remember  to  cut  the  mutton  in  a 
diii^onal  rather  than  in  a  longitudinal  form."  The 
cook — a  Scotchwoman — hml  great  reverence  for 
Mr  Do  Quincey  as  a  man  of  genius  ;  but  after  one 
of  these  interviews,  her  patience  was  pretty  well 
exhausted,  and  she  would  say  :  "  Weel,  I  never 
heard  the  like  o'  that  in  a'  my  days  ;  the  body  has 
on  Bwfu'  sicht  o'  words.  If  it  had  been  mv  a  in 
maistcr  that  was  wanting  his  dinner,  he  would  ha* 
ordered  a  hale  tablefa'  wi'  little  mair  than  a  waff  o' 
his  haun,  and  here 's  a'  this  claver  aboot  a  bit 
mutton  nae  bigger  than  a  prin.  Mr  De  Quinshcy 
Would  m:ik'  a  gran'  preacher,  though  I  'm  think- 
ing a  hantle  o'  the  folk  wouldna  keu  what  ho  was 
diiving  at."' 

The  cook's  view  of  the  opium-eater's  style 
waa  anything  but  superficioL  During  tho  Lwt 
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seventeen  years  of  his  life,  De  Quincey  resided 
at  tho  vill;ige  of  Lasswade,  near  Edinburgh.  He 
died  in  the  Scottish  metropolis  on  8th  December 
1859. 


8POT8   IN   THE   8nf. 

December  8,  159(1,  at  sunset,  James  Welsh  of 
the  sliip  Richard  of  AnindeL,  sailing  off  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  observed  a  great  black  spot 
on  the  sun,  and  found  tho  some  appesuunce 
\-i8ible  next  morning.  —  Hakluyt't  Voyaga,  ii 
618.  Similar  phenomena  had  been  observed 
on  several  previous  occasions.  They  did  not, 
however,  become  a  subject  for  scientific  remark 
till  about  1611. 

'When  viewed  with  a  telescope  and  coloured 
glosses,  the  sun  is  observed  to  nave  large  black 
spots  upon  it,  surrounded  with  a  band  or  border 
loss  completely  dark,  called  a  penumbra.  This 
penumbra  is  partially  luminous,  and  terminated  by 
distinct  edges,  presenting  no  apparent  gradations  of 
luminosity  :  it  is  mostly  of  a  shape  nearly  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  the  spot  it  surrounds,  but 
occasionally  occupying  a  considerable  space,  and 
including  several  spots.  Though  the  suirs  radiant 
disc  is  sometimes  dear,  it  very  frequently,  indeed 
generally,  exhibits  these  macuUe;  they  are  of  various 
magnitudes — some  of  them  I  have  myself  fouml, 
by  careful  measurement,  to  be  several  times  larger 
than  the  earth.  These  solar  spots  ore  usually 
confined  within  35°  of  his  equator,  and  in  a  zone 
pai-.dlel ;  but  I  have  often  seen  them  much  nearer 

to  the  polar  regions The  extreme  difficulty 

of  watching  such  changes  with  the  telescope, 
in  the  sun's  brilliant  glare,  is  a  very  seriouo 
obstacle  to  minute  scrutiny.  Nor  is  it  wholly 
without  danger;  the  illustrious  Sir  William 
Herscliel  lost  an  eye  in  this  service ;  and  1 
myself  hud  a  narrow  escape  from  o  similar  dis- 
aster, by  neglecting  to  reduce  the  ap«'rture  of  the 
instrument.' 

As  to  the  spots — 'From  their  generally  preserving 
the  same  iiosition  inter  ae,  and  continuing  visible 
during  equal  times,  it  is  held  that  they  are  com- 
ponent jMirts  of  the  sun's  solid  body,  seen  through 
vast  accidental  openings  in  the  luminous  substance 
wliich  encompasses  that  immense  orb.  Hence  the 
variability  of  the  macula;,  which  in  some  cases  are 
seen  to  contract,  dilate,  and  disappear,  at  short 
intervals,  in  a  manner  only  compatible  with  the 
atmospheric  or  gaseous  state  of  matter.'  The  suu 
is  thus  to  be  'regarded  as  a  black  solid  nucleus, 
Biirroiinded  by  two  atmospheres,  the  one  obscure, 
the  other  luminous.  In  the  instimce  of  a  spot,  the 
licnumbra  is  the  extremity  of  the  inner  and  dark 
atmosphere,  a  fissure  exposing  the  bare  nucleus, 
but  not  80  wide  as  that  in  the  outer  lumiuoiis 
medium  above.' — Smytlu's  GycU  of  Ctlettiat  Objtct*, 
i.  89. 

The  ingenious  Mr  James  Nasmyth,  in  I860, 
made  an  interesting  addition  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  surface  of  tho  sun.  He  discovered  that 
the  luminous  envelope  is  composed  of  moasca  of 
bright  matter,  of  the  shape  of  willow-leave*. 
Thev  become  particularly  distinct  in  this  form, 
in  tue  narrow  stndts  of  luminous  nutter  which 
are  often  seen  crosaing  through  the  dark 
macidio. 
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DECE&IBER  0. 


A?fD  ITS  vicnnTT. 


DECEMBER  9. 

Th«  Seren  Martjn  tt  SamonU,  297.  St  Leocxlia, 
virgin  and  martyr,  304.  St  WaUhilde,  Tirgin  and  abbeaa, 
9»0. 

Bom. — Onitarus  Adolphu  the  Great,  of  Sweden, 
1894  ;  John  Milton,  pott,  1008,  London ;  William 
Wbiston,  dlrine,  translator  of  Joccpbui,  1667,  Norton, 
Lticetterthirc  ;  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  1688,  VtrtaUlet. 

Died.— Pofe  Piua  IV.,  1565  ;  Sir  Anthony  VandycV, 
painter,  1641,  London  ;  Pope  Clement  IX.,  1669  ; 
EdwanI  Hyde,  Karl  of  Clarendon,  1C74,  Romt ;  John 
Bciubold  Foister,  nataraliat,  and  Toyaccr,  1798,  Halle; 
JoMph  Bramah,  inTcntor  of  the  Bramali  p^e«^  lu:.,  1814, 
JHmlieo;  Charles  Hacfartaoe,  hittorian,  1S68,  London  ; 
John  O'Donovan,  LL.D.,  Iriah  historical  anti<]aaT7,  1861, 
Dublin. 


MILTON  S    BIRTHPLACB,  ASD   ITS   VICimTr. 

Tlic  house  in  which  John  Milton  was  bom,  on 
the  9lh  December  1(J08,  no  longer  exists  ;  but  its 
site  c«n  be  determincil  within  a  few  yards.  His 
father  was  s  scrivener,  who  carried  on  business  in 
Bread  Street,  Cheapside  ;  and  here  was  bom  the 
child  who  was  destinetl  to  become  one  of  the 
world's  ^Atest  poets.  '  In  those  days,'  gays  Professor 
Iilasson  m  his  Life  of  Milton,  '  houses  in  cities  were 
not  numbered,  as  now  ;  and  persons  in  business, 
to  whom  it  was  of  consequence  to  have  a  distinct 
address,  effected  the  purpose  by  exhibiting  over 
the  door  some  sign  or  emblem.  This  fashion,  now 
left  chieflr  to  publicans,  was  once  common  to  all 
trades  and  profrjeions.  Booksellcis  and  {ninters, 
oa  well  as  grocers  and  mercers,  carried  on  their 
btisine-SB  at  the  "  Cross  Keys,"  the  "  Dial,"  the 
"Three  Pigeons,"  the  "Ship  and  Black  Swan," 
and  the  like,  in  Buch  and  such  streets  ;  and  every 
street  in  the  populous  part  of  such  a  city  as  London 
preseuted  a  succession  of  these  signs,  fixed  or  swung 
over  the  doors.  The  scrivener  Alilton  hail  a  sign 
as  well  as  his  neighbours.  It  was  an  eagle  with 
outstretched  wings  ;  and  hence  his  house  was 
known  as  the  "Spread  ISagle,"  in  Bre«d  Street.' 
Now,  it  appears  that  there  is  a  little  inlet  or  court 
on  the  cast  side  of  Bread  Street,  three  or  four 
doors  from  Cheapside,  which  was  once  calleil 
'  Sprea<l  Elugle  Court,'  but  which  has  now  no  name 
distinct  from  that  of  the  street  itwlf ;  and  Professar 
Aloseon  thinks,  not  without  ^'uod  grounds,  tliat  this 
tpot  denotes  pretty  nearly  the  site  of  John  Milton's 
birthplace.  Bread  Street  is  almost  exactly  in  the 
centre  of  that  loige  area  of  buildings  whii-h  was 
consumed  by  the  great  fire  of  16G6 ;  nnd  the 
houke  in  question  was  one  of  llio«e  destroyed. 
B<-frirc  that  vcAr  (although  Parodist  Lott  was  not 
yi-t  published),  Milton's  name  had  become  famous  ; 
anil  Anthony  k  Wood  states  that  strangen  liked  to 
have  pointml  out  to  them  the  house  where  ho  first 
saw  the  light.  The  church  of  Allhallown,  cloee  by, 
still  couloiiu  the  register  of  Milton's  baptism. 

It  is  intemting  to  trace  the  changes  which  that 
part  of  the  city  has  undergone  since  the  old  days. 
Courtier*,  po^-ta,  wit«,  and  gallants  were  once  quite 
at  home  in  a  ]>laco  where  almost  every  botue  is 
niiw  .1  wlmlesale  warchoiuio  for  textile  goods. 
^'  '•'11^  as  we  know  from  the  details  of  his 

li'  uis  boyiih-days  in  Brvod  Street,  lived  in 
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Barbican,  in  Jewin  Street,  in  Bartholomew  Close, 
and  in  Little  Britain,  besides  various  places  at  the 
west  end  of  the  town.  Breiul  Strtet  was  occupied 
08  a  bread-market  in  the  time  of  Edwonl  I. ;  nu>l 
other  streets  turning  out  of  Cheapide  or  situativi 
near  it,  such  as  Milk  Street,  Wood  Street,  and 
Hosier  Lane,  were  in  like  manner  markets  for 
particular  kinds  of  commodities.  William  Stulfnnl, 
Earl  of  Wiltshire,  had  a  mansion  in  Bread  Street, 
towards  tlie  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Stow 
says  :  '  On  the  west  side  of  Bread  Street,  amongst 
ilivers  fair  and  large  houses  for  merchants,  and  fair 
iuns  for  poiisengers,  had  ye  one  prison-house  per- 
taining to  the  sheriifs  of  London,  called  the  Compter, 
in  Bread  Street ;  but  in  the  year  1555,  the  prisonera 
were  removed  from  thence  to  one  other  new 
Compter  in  Wood  Street,  provided  by  the  city's 
purchase,  and  built  for  that  purpose.'  The  '  fair 
inns  for  travellers '  were  the  '  Stir,'  the  '  Three 
Cups,'  and  the  '  Qeoigc.'  But  more  famous  than 
these  was  the  *  Mermoid,'  thought  by  some  writers 
to  have  been  in  Friday  Street,  but  more  generally 
con.sidercd  to  have  been  in  Bread  Street.  It  was  a 
tavern  where  Shakspeare,  Ben  Jouson,  Beaumont, 
Fletcher,  Donne,  and  other  choice  spirits  osaembled, 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 


'  What  thine 
Done  nt  the  Mermaid ! 


have  we  seen 


Eaid  one  of  them  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  wit  Hashed  and  sparkled  there  merrily  ;  for 
witty  courtiers,  as  well  as  witty  anthon,  swelleil 
the  number.  All  are  gone  now — the  bread-market, 
the  Compter,  the  earl's  mansion,  the  inns  for  travel- 
lers, the  renowned  '  Mermaid,'  and  tlie  poet's  birth- 
place; no  wealthy  merchants,  even,  'live'  in  Bread 
Street,  for  their  private  residence  are  far  away 
from  city  bustle.  Bread  Street  is  now  almost 
exclusively  occupied  by  the  warr-houses  of  wholesale 
dealers  in  linens,  cottons,  woollens,  silks,  and  all 
the  multifarious  articles,  composed  of  these,  belong- 
ing to  dres-H.  Not  only  are  nearly  all  the  sixty  or 
seventy  houses  so  occupied,  but  in  some  coses  its 
many  as  seven  wholesale  firms  will  rent  the  rooms 
of  one  house. 

And  so  it  is  in  nearly  all  the  streets  that  surround 
Bread  Street.  Where  almost  every  house  is  now  a 
warehouse,  there  were  once  places  or  ])<roplc  that 
one  likes  to  read  and  hear  about.  Take  Cheup«ide 
(' Chepe,'  or  'West  Cheaping')  itself.  This  has 
alwaj's  been  the  greatest  thon>ughfarc  in  the  city 
of  London  ;  and  nearly  all  the  city  pageants  of  nlil 
day*  passed  tlirough  it  It  contained  the  shopa  of 
the  wealthy  mercers  and  dra|)<Ts  from  very  early 
times.  Lydgate,  in  his  Loiulon  Lylqitnny,  written 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  makes  his  hero  say  : 

'  Then  to  the  CTiepc  I  began  me  drawne. 
Where  moch  people  I  saw  for  to  stand. 
One  ofred  me  velvet,  sylke,  and  lawne  ; 
An  other  he  taketh  me  bjr  tlie  haaile, 
"  Here  is  Faryi  thread,  the  finest  in  the  land ! "  * 

Tliia  is  curions,  as  tending  to  shew  that  the  moreen 
or  thr!  ?ii:e9were  wont  to  solicit  ciwtom  at 

their  .  ag  butchers  still  do.     There  waa 

once  tij.-  '.  ■i.4alt'  in  Cheaj«ide,  near  wliich  Wat 
Tyler  K-heailed  some  of  his  prisoners  in  l.'Wl,  and 
Jack.  Cade  beheaded  Lorl  Save  in  IVA).  The 
cross  in  Cheapeide,  one  of  those  erecte<l  by  Eilwurd 
in  memory  of  his  queen,  Eleanor,  was  u<-ar  the 
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Poultry.  Where  Bow  Church  now  stands,  Edward  I. 
and  Lis  queen  Bat  in  a  wooden  calleiy  to  see  one 
of  the  city  pageants  pass  throuch  CheapKide.  An 
accident  on  that  occoiion  led  to  the  construction  of 
a  stone  eallcry  ;  and  when  all  this  part  of  the  city 
was  laid  in  ashes  in  1666,  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
included  a  pugeantr^allery  in  the  front  of  his 
beautiful  steeple  of  Bow  Church,  just  over  the 
arched  entrance.  That  gallery,  in  which  (Carles  I  [. 
and  Queen  Anne  were  royal  visitors,  is  still 
existing,  though  no  longer  used  in  a  similar  way. 
Concerning  the  street  itself,  Howes,  writing  about 
1631,  said  ;  'At  this  time  and  for  divcrii  years  past, 
the  Qoldsmith's  Row'  (a  jutting  row  of  wooden 
tenemente),  'in  Cheapside,  was  very  much  abated 
of  her  wonted  store  of  goldsmiths,  which  woa  the 
beaaty  of  that  famous  street ;  for  the  young  gold- 
8mith!s,  for  cheapnesse  of  dwelling,  take  their  nouses 
in  Fleet  Street,  Holbome,  and  me  Strand,  and  in 
other  streets  and  suburbs ;  and  goldsmith,')'  shopii 
were  turned  to  roillincre,  linen-drapers,  and  tfie 
like.'  Two  centuries  or  more  ago,  therefore, 
Cheapside,  which  hail  already  been  a  mart  for 
mercery  and  drapery,  became  still  more  extensively 
associated  with  those  trades.  It  was  about  that 
time  that  Cliorlcs  I.  dined  on  one  occasion  with  Mr 
Brndbome,  one  of  the  wealthy  Clienpsidc  mercers. 
If  we  turn  into  any  one  of  the  streets  branching 
from  this  great  artery,  wc  should  find  strauRe 
contrasts  to  the  old  times  now  exhibited.  lu 
Friday  Street,  now  occupied  much  in  the  same 
way  as  Bread  Street,  there  was  at  one  time  a  tish- 
nmrket  on  Fridays  ;  the  '  Nog's  Head,'  at  the 
comer  of  Cheapside,  was  concerned  in  some  of  the 
notable  events  of  Elizabeth's  reign  ;  and  a  club 
held  the  meeting  which  led  eventually  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Bank  of  Enghmd.  In  Old 
Change — once  the  'Old  Exchange,'  for  the  receipt 
of  bullion  to  be  coined  ;  and  where  dealers  in 
'  ventilating  corsets '  and  '  clastic  crinolines '  now 
share  most  of  the  houses  with  mercers  and  drapers 
— Lord  Ucrbert,  of  Cherbury,  had  a  line  house  and 
garden  iu  the  time  of  James  I. ;  and  early  in  the 
last  century,  there  was  a  colony  of  Armenian 
merchants  there.  In  Bow  Lane,  "Tom  Coryat,  the 
eccentric  traveller,  died  in  1617.  In  Sopcrs  Lane, 
changed,  after  the  great  fire,  to  Queen  Street,  the 
'  pepperers '  used  to  reside  in  some  force  ;  they 
were  the  wholesale-dealers  in  drugs  and  spiers.  In 
the  Gill  Jewry,  Sir  Robert  Clayton  hod  a  hne  house 
in  the  time  of  Charles  IL  ;  and  in  this  street 
Professor  Ponon  died.  Bucklersbury,  where  Sir 
Thomoa  More  lived,  and  where  his  daughter  Mar- 
garet was  bom,  was  a  fiamoaa  place  for  druggists, 
apothecaries,  herbalists,  and  dealers  in  'simples.' 


BRAMAH    LOCK-PICKINO. 

Joseph  Bnimah,  the  mechanical  engineer,  is 
better  remembered,  perhaps,  in  connection  with 
lock-making  than  with  any  other  department  of 
his  labours,  although  others  were  of  a  more 
important  character.  Bom  in  1749,  he  wofi 
intended,  like  his  brothers,  to  follow  the  avocation 
of  their  father,  who  was  a  farmer  in  Yorkshire  ; 
but  a  preference  for  the  use  of  meclianical  tools  led 
hira  to  the  trade  of  a  carpenter  and  cabinet-maker. 
He  became  an  inventor,  and  then  a  manufacturer, 
of  valves  and  other  tmoll  articles  in  metal-work  ; 
and  in  1784,  ho  devised  the  'impregnable'  lock, 
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which  has  ever  since  obtained  so  much  celebrity. 
Then  ensued  a  long  scries  of  inventions  in  taps, 
tubes,  pumps,  fire-engines,  beer-engines  for  taverns, 
steam-engines,  boUeis,  fire-plugs,  and  the  like. 
His  hydraulic-press  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
contributions  ever  made  by  inventive  skill  to 
manufacturing  and  engineering  purposes.  His 
planing-machme  for  wood  and  metal  surfaces  has 
proveti  little  less  valuable.  He  mode  a  machine 
for  cutting  several  pen-nibs  out  of  one  quill,  and  a 
machine  for  numbering  bank-notes,  and  devised  a 
new  mode  of  rendering  timber  proof  against  dry- 
rot  In  the  versatile  nature  of  his  mechanical 
genius,  ho  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  elder 
linmsL  His  useful  life,  passed  in  an  almost 
incessant  series  of  inventions,  woa  brought  to  a 
close,  characteristically  enough,  on  Deu^mber  0, 
1814,  by  a  cold  caught  w-hile  using  his  own 
hydraulic-press  for  uprooting  trees  in  Holt  Forest 

The  reason  why  Bramah's  locks  have  been  more 
publicly  known  than  any  other  of  his  inventions 
is,  because  there  was  a  mystery  or  puzzle  connected 
with  them.  How  to  lock  a  door  which  can  b« 
opened  only  by  means  of  a  proper  key,  is  a 
problem  nearly  four  thousand  years  old ;  for 
Denon,  in  his  great  work  on  Egypt,  has  given 
figures  of  a  lock  found  depicted  among  the  bas- 
reliefs  which  decorate  the  great  temple  at  Kamak  : 
it  is  precisely  similar  inprinciiile  to  the  wooden 
locks  now  commonly  used  in  Egypt  and  Turkey. 
The  principle  is  simple,  but  exceedingly  ingeniooa. 
Shortly  before  Mr  Bramah's  time,  English  LnventoiB 
songht  to  improve  upon  the  old  E^fption  locks  j 
but  he  struck  into  a  new  path,  and  devised  a  lock 
of  singularly  ingenious  and  complex  choraater.  To 
open  It  without  its  proper  key,  would  be  (to  nse  his 
own  language)  *  as  difiiciUt  as  it  would  be  to 
determine  what  kind  of  impression  had  been  made 
in  any  fluid,  when  the  cause  of  such  impression 
was  wholly  unknown  ;  or  to  determine  the  separata 
magnitudfs  of  any  given  number  of  uneaual  sub- 
stances, without  being  permitted  to  see  tnem ;  or 
to  counterfeit  the  tally  of  a  banker's  cheque, 
without  having  either  part  in  possession.'  One 
particular  lock  made  by  him,  having  thirteen 
small  pieces  of  mechanism  called  '  sliders,'  waf 
intendi-d  to  defy  lock-pickers  to  this  extent :  that 
there  were  the  odds  of  6,227,019,fi00  to  1,  againat 
any  person,  unprovided  with  the  proper  key, 
liniling  the  means  of  opening  the  lock  without 
injuring  it !  Mr  Chubb,  and  many  other  personi 
both  in  England  and  America,  invented  locks 
which  attained,  by  different  means,  the  same 
kind  of  security  songht  by  Mr  Bromah ;  and  it 
became  a  custom  with  the  makers  to  challenge 
each  other — each  daring  the  others  to  pick  his  lock. 
The  Great  Exhibition  of  1861  brought  this  subject 
into  public  notice  in  a  singular  way.  An  American 
lockmaker,  Mr  Hobbs,  declared  openly  at  that 
time  that  all  the  English  locks,  including  Bramah's, 
might  be  picked  ;  and,  in  the  presence  of  eleven 
•witnesses,  he  picked  one  of  Chubb's  safety-locks  in 
twenty-five  minutes,  without  having  seen  or  used 
the  key,  and  without  injuring  the  lock.  After 
much  controversy  concerning  the  fairness  or 
unfairness  of  the  process,  a  Dolder  attempt  irna 
made.  There  had,  for  many  yeart  been  exnibtted 
in  the  shop-window  of  Messrs  Bramah  (repre- 
sentatives of  the  original  Joseph  Bramob),  a 
padlock  of  great  site,  Maaty,  ana  complexity ;  to 
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which  an  annoivQcement  wm  affixed,  offering  a 
rewanl  of  tvo  hundred  coineoa  to  any  penon 
who  should  succeed  in  picking  that  lock.  Mr 
Uobba  accepted  the  challenge ;  the  lock  was 
removed  to  an  apartment  cpeciallj  selected ;  and 
a  committee  waa  appointed,  chosen  in  equal 
number  by  Messis  Brom&h  and  Mr  Hobbg,  to  act 
as  arbitratom.  The  lock  was  screwed  to,  and  between 
two  boards,  and  so  fixed  and  sealed  that  no  access 
could  be  obtained  to  any  part  of  it  except  through 
ttie  keyhole.  Mr  Hobbs,  without  once  seeing  the  key, 
was  to  open  the  lock  within  thirty  days,  by  means 
of  groping  with  small  instruments  through  the 
kcynole,  and  in  such  way  as  to  avoid  injury  to  the 
lock.  By  one  curious  clause  in  the  written  agree- 
ment, Messrs  Bnunah  were  to  be  allowed  to  use  the 
key  in  the  lock  at  any  time  or  times  when  Mr 
Hobbs  was  not  engaged  upon  it ;  to  insure  that  he 
had  not,  even  tempotvily,  either  added  to  or  taken 
from  the  mechanism  in  uie  interior,  or  disarranged 
it  in  any  way.  This  right,  however,  wos  afterwards 
relinquished  ;  the  key  was  kept  by  the  committee 
during  the  whole  of  the  penod,  under  seal ;  and 
the  keyhole  waa  also  sealed  up  whenever  Mr 
Hobbs  was  not  engaged  upon  it.  This  agreement, 
eUborate  enough  for  a  Kreat  commercial  enterprise, 
instead  of  merely  the  pickins  of  a  lock,  waa  signed 
in  July  1861 ;  and  Mr  Hobbs  b^an  operations  on 
the  24th.  For  sixteen  days,  rpreaiung  over  a  period 
of  a  month,  he  shut  himseu  in  the  room,  trying 
and  testing  the  niunaroos  bits  of  iron  and  steel 
that  were  to  enable  him  to  open  the  lock ;  the 
hours  thus  employed  were  fifty-one  in  number, 
ayengiug  rather  more  than  three  on  each  of  the 
days  engaged.  On  the  S3d  of  August  Mr  Hobbs 
cxnibitM  the  padlock  open,  in  presence  of  Dr  Block, 
Professor  Cowper,  Mr  Edward  Bnunob,  and  Mr 
Bazalgette.  In  presence  of  two  of  these  gentlemen, 
he  then  both  locked  and  unlocked  it,  by  means  of 
the  implements  which  he  had  constructe<I,  with- 
out ever  having  once  seen  the  key.  On  the  29th 
he  again  locke<l  and  unlocked  it,  under  the  scrutiny 
of  aU  the  members  of  the  committee.  On  the  30th 
Uie  proper  key  was  unsealed,  and  the  lock  opened 
and  shut  with  it  in  the  usual  way  :  thus  shewing 
Ihut  the  delicate  mechanism  of  the  lock  had  not 
been  injured.  Mr  Hobbs  then  produced  the 
instruments  which  he  used.  The  makers  of  the 
lock  took  exception  to  some  of  the  proceedings,  as 
not  being  in  acconlnnce  with  the  terms  of  the 
challenge ;  but  the  nrbitmtora  were  unanimous  in 
their  decision  that  Mr  Hobbs  had  fairly  achieved 
his  task.  The  two  hundred  guineas  were  paid. 
Of  the  stormy  controversy  that  arose  among  the 
lock-nuken,  we  havo  not  here  to  speak  :  suffice  it 
to  say,  that  the  lock  which  was  thus  picked  was 
one  wliich  Joseph  Bramah  had  made  forty  years 
earlier.  All  the  intricate  details  on  which  the  lock- 
picker  was  engaged,  were  contained  within  a  small 
brata  bwrol  about  two  inches  long. 


TBB  roATinrB  thkatrr. 

'  1621,  Doc.  9,  Hd.— This  night  att  12  of  the 
clock  the  Fortune  was  burnt'  Such  is  the  brief 
account  given  b^  Alleyn,  in  hia  diat^,  of  the 
destruction  of  his  theatre  after  an  existence  of 
twenty-one  years.  In  two  hours  the  building 
waa  burned  to  the  ground,  and  all  ita  contents 
dostroyed. 


The  Fortune  stood  on  the  east  of  Qolding  (now 
Qolden)  Lane,  Barbican,  and  was  built  in  the  year 
1699  for  Alleyn  and  his  partner  Henslowe,  by 
Peter  Streete,  citizen  and  carpenter.  The  contract 
for  it^  erection  has  been  preserved,  and  we  find  it 
therein  utipuLited  that  the  frame  of  the  house  was 
to  be  set  square,  and  contain  fourscore  feet '  every 
way  square '  without,  and  fifty  feet  square  within. 
The  foundation,  reaching  a  foot  above  the  ground, 
was  of  brick,  the  building  itself  being  constructed 
of  timber.  Lath,  and  piaster.  It  consisted  of  three 
stories ;  the  lowest,  twelve,  the  second,  eleven, 
and  the  upper  one,  nine  feet  in  height ;  with  four 
convenient  divisions  for  'gentlemen's  rooms'  and 
'  twopenny  rooms.'  •  The  stage  was  forty-three 
feet  wide,  and  projected  into  the  middle  of  the 
yard — the  open  space  where  the  groundlings  con- 
gregated. The  theatre  was  covered  with  tiles,  instead 
of  being  thatched  like  the  Qlobe,  and  the  supports 
of  the  rooms  or  galleries  were  wrought  like  pilasters, 
and  surmounted  by  carved  satyre.  Streete  con- 
tracted to  do  all  tue  work,  except  the  painting, 
for  £440,  btlt  the  entire  cost  was  considerably 
more.  AJUe3m's  pocket-book  contains  the  following 
memorandum,  made  in  1610 : 

*  Wbat  the  Fortune  cost  me  in  November  1S99 : 

First  for  the  lease  to  Brews,  .      £240 

I'hea  for  building  the  playhowse,    .  620 

For  other  privata  builoings  of  myne  own,  120 

So  it  hath  cert  ma  in  all  for  the  leas,     .        £880 

Bonght  the  inheritance  of  the  land  of  the  Oills  of 
the  Isle  of  Man  within  the  Fortune,  and  all  the 
bowses  in  Wight  Cross  Street,  June  1610,  for  the  sum 
of  £340. 

Bonght  John  Garret's  leas  in  reversion  from  the 
Gills  for  twenty-one  years,  for  £100,  so  in  all  it  cost 
me  £1320. 

Blessed  be  the  Ix>rd  Qod  Ewrlosting.' 

While  the  Fortune  was  in  course  of  erection,  a 
complaint  wus  laid  by  sundry  persons  against 
'  buflcling  of  the  new  theatre,'  wliich  led  to  an 
order  in  council  limiting  the  theatres  to  be  allowed 
to  the  Qlobe  on  the  Surrey  side,  and  the  Fortune  on 
the  Middlesex  side  of  the  river — the  latter  being 
licensed,  contingent  on  the  Curtain  Theatre,  in 
Shoreditch,  being  pulled  down  or  applied  to  other 
uses.  The  performances  were  only  to  take  place 
twice  a  week ;  and  the  house  was  on  no  account 
to  be  opened  on  Sundays,  during  Lent,  or  '  at  such 
time  as  any  extraordinary  sickness  shall  appear  in 
or  about  the  city.' 

In  May  1601,  the  'Admiral's  servants'  were 
transferred  from  the  Curtain  to  Alleyn's  new 
house,  where  they  appear  to  have  prospered. 
After  it  was  burned  aown,  it  waa  rebuilt  with 
brick,  and  the  shape  altered  &om  square  to  round  ; 
and,  in  1633,  Ftynne  speaks  of  it  as  ktely 
re-edified  and  enlarged.  When  Alle^  founded 
Dnlwich  College  (the  charity  from  which  hia  own 
profession  have  been  so  strangely  excluded),  the 
Fortune  formed  part  of  its  endowment,  ana  the 
funds  of  the  college  suffered  greatly  when  the 
theatre  was  closed  during  the  (^vil  War.    In  1649, 

*  The  g«DtIaiDen'a  rooms  are  leprenDted  by  onr  modsm 
boxes,  and  th«  twopuuf  rooms  by  our  ga 
their  name  from  tbs  ohaiss  for  adoiiasion — 

*  I'D  («  to  th*  BuU  or  FortaiM,  tai  thn»  •*• 
A  yUy  fcr  ttrapaan.  kni  k  Jls  la  boot.' 

Ooffs'l  Ottrtitu  IkifAtTrlrM,  KM. 
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Bome  Puritan  Boldiers  destroyed  the  interior  of  the 
house;  and  tlie  trustees  of  the  college  finding  it 
hopeless  to  expect  any  rent  from  the  leasees,  took 
the  theatre  into  their  own  hands.  A  few  years 
later,  they  determined  to  get  rid  of  it  altogether, 
and  inserted  an  advertisement  in  the  Merairiui 
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PoUliau  of  February  14,  1061,  to  the  following 
effect :  '  The  Fortune  Playhouse,  situate  between 
White    Cross  Street  and    Golding  Lane,  in   tha 

Earish  of  St  Giles,  Cripplegate,  with  the  ground 
elongins,  is  to  be  let  to  be  built  upon  ;  where 
twcnty-toree   tenements   may   be   erected,    with 
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pardena,  and  a  street  may  be  cut  through  for  the 
better  accommodation  of  the  buildings.'  From 
this,  it  may  be  judged  that  the  theatre  occupied 
considerable  space.  There  are  no  signs  of  any 
gardens  now,  the  site  of  the  theatre  is  marked  by  a 
plaster-fronted  building  bearing  the  royal  arms, 
represented  in  the  accompanying  engraving ;  antt 
the  memorjir  of  the  once  popular  phiyhouiw  iit 
preserved  in  the  adjacent  tlioroughfare  called 
Playhouse  Yard. 
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St  Ealalla,  Tiigin  and  martfr,  aliODt  304.  St  Uelcliiadee, 
pope,  31*.  

Bom- — Thomai  Holcroft,  dramatist  and  translator, 
1745,  London ;  Ooneral  Sir  William  Fenwick  Williams, 
boro  of  Kiirs,  1800,  Nfva  Scotia. 

jOiVrf.— Llevrcllvn,  Prince  of  Wales,  killed,  1282  ; 
Eilmund  Guiitcr,  raathcmaticinn,  1020 ;  Jean  Joseph 
Sne,  eminent  physician,  1792,  Parit:  Ciuiimir  DeUviRne, 
French  d™mBti.it,  1843,  Lyon  ;  William  Kmpson,  editor 
of  Edinburgh  Jlrrifur,  1852,  Hailryburij ;  Tommaso 
Orossi,  Italian  poet,  1853,  Florence;  Dr  Suuthwood 
Smith,  author  of  works  on  sanitar;  reform,  1861,  Florence. 

LLEWELLTIT,   THE   LAST   NATIVE   PRINCE   OF 
WALKS. 

The  title  of   '  Prince  of   Wales '  has  entirely 
changed  its  character.    Originally,  it  was  applie<l 
to   a   native   sovereign,     la  the  ninth  century, 
67S 


when  the  Danes  and  Saxons  had  completely 
broken  the  power  of  the  Britons  in  England,  Wales 
was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Cijmri,  a  branch 
of  the  same  stock  as  lli«  Britons ;  ami  it  was 
governed  by  three  brothers,  with  the  dignity  of 
princes — the  prince  of  North  Wales  having  prece- 
dence of  the  others  in  rank.  It  was,  however,  a 
very  stormy  and  unsettled  rule  ;  for  we  find  that, 
during  the  next  three  centuries,  the  princes  of 
Wales  were  often  obliged  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Saxon,  Danish,  and  Norman  rulers  of  England  ; 
and,  moreover,  the  princes  were  frequently  quar- 
relling among  themselves!,  overstepping  each  other's 
landnmrks,  and  breaking  agreements  without  much 
scruple.  At  length  one  prince,  Dewellyn,  txise 
superior  to  the  rest,  and  was  chosen  by  the  general 
voice  of  the  people  sovereign  of  Wales  in  1240. 
Tiio  border  di-strict  between  the  two  countries, 
known  as  the  Marclui,  was  the  scene  of  almost 
inces.iant  conflicts  between  the  English  and  Welsh, 
let  who  might  lie  king  in  the  one  country,  or  prince 
in  the  other.  There  is  a  passage  in  Fuller,  illus- 
trativo  of  the  hardships  endured  by  the  English 
soldiers  during  a  raid  across  the  Marches  nearly  to 
the  wcstcni  part  of  the  principality :  '  I  am  much 
affected  with  the  ingenuitj'  [ingenuousness]  of  an 
English  nobleman,  who,  follomng  the  camp  of 
Kbig  Henry  III.  in  the.se  parts  (Caemarvonshipe), 
■wrote  home  to  his  friends,  about  the  end  of  Sep- 
tfralitr  124.0,  the  nake<l  truth,  indeed, as  foUowetn: 
"  We  lie  in  our  tents  watching,  fasting,  praying, 
and  freezing.  \Vc  watch,  for  fear  of  the  Welshmen, 
who  are  wunt  to  invade  us  in  the  night ;  we  fast, 
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for  want  of  meat,  for  the  half-po.nny  loaf  is  worth 
five  pence ;  we  pray  to  G<.«1  to  send  us  homo 
»pe«dily ;  irnd  we  freeze  for  wnnt  of  winter  gar- 
ments, having  nothing  }>ut  thin  linen  between  ns 
and  the  wind.'"  On  the  other  hand,  the  Welsh 
were  always  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  com- 
motions acroes  the  border.  In  1208,  Llowellyn  was 
compelled  to  accept  terms  which  Henry  III 
imposed  upon  him,  and  which  rendered  him  little 
rise  than  a  feudal  vassal  to  tlie  kins  of  England. 
When  Henry  died,  and  Ed«•B^l  I.  became  kin;?, 
Llewellyn  was  snmmoned  to  London,  to  render 
homage  to  the  new  monarch.  The  angry  blood 
of  the  Welshman  chafed  at  this  humiliation  ;  but 
he  yielded — more  especially  as  E/lward  held  in  his 
power  the  daughter  of  Simon  de  Moutfort,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  to  wnom  Llewellyn  wa.?  betrothed,  and 
he  could  only  obtain  her  by  coming  to  London. 
In  1278,  Llewellyn  and  the  lady  were  married,  the 
king  himself  giving  away  the  bride.  The  Prince 
and  Frincew  of  Wale.s  went  to  their  future  home 
in  the  principality.  Their  happiness,  however,  was 
sliort-hved  ;  the  princess  died  in  gi>Tng  birth  to 
a  daughter,  who  afterwards  ended  her  davs  as  a 
nun  in  a  Lincolnsliire  convent.  Peace  did  not 
long  endure  between  Llewellyn  and  Edwanl.  A 
desolating  war  broke  out,  marked  by  much  bar- 
barity on  both  side-t  Llewellyn's  friends  fell  awav 
one  oy  one,  and  made  terms  with  the  powerful 
king  of  England.  The  year  1282  saw  the  close 
of  the  scene.  While  some  of  his  adherents  wore 
combating  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  and  Sir  Edmund 
Mortimer  in  South  Wales,  LleweUvn  himself  wns 
fighting  in  the  north.  Leaving  the  bulk  of  hi.^ 
soldiers,  and  coming  almost  unattended  to  Builth, 
he  fell  into  an  ambush,  which  cost  him  his  life. 
Dr  Powel,  in  16M,  translated  into  English  an 
account  of  the  scene,  written  by  Caradoc  of  Llau- 
fargan :  '  The  prince  departed  m>m  his  men,  and 
went  to  the  viuley  with  his  squire  alone,  to  talk 
with  certain  lords  of  the  country,  who  had  promised 
to  meet  him  there.  Then  some  of  his  men,  seeing 
his  enemies  come  doM-n  from  the  hiU,  kept  Uie 
bridge  called  the  Pont  Orewyn,  and  defended  the 
paiiBge  manfully,  till  one  dcclutxl  to  the  English- 
men where  a  font  was,  a  little  beneath,  tlirough 
the  which  they  sent  a  number  of  their  men  witli 
Elias  Walwyn,  who  suddenly  fell  upon  them  that 
defended  the  bridge,  in  their  bocks,  and  put  them 
to  flight.  The  prince's  esquire  told  the  prince,  as 
he  Btood  lecretly  abiding  the  coming  of  such  as 
promised  to  meet  him  in  a  little  grove,  that  he 
heard  a  great  noise  and  cry  at  the  bridge  ;  and  the 
prince  asked  whether  his  men  had  token  the  bridge, 
and  he  said, "  Yes."  "  Then,"  said  the  prince, "  I  jiass 
not  if  all  the  power  of  England  were  on  the  other 
side."  But  suddenly,  behold  the  horsemen  about 
the  grove  ;  and  aa  he  would  have  escaped  to  his 
men,  they  pursued  him  so  hard  that  one  Adam 
Ftonclon  ran  him  tlirough  with  a  staff,  being 
unarmed,  and  knew  liim  not.  And  his  men  being 
but  a  few,  stood  and  fought  boldly,  looking  for 
their  prince,  till  the  Englishmen,  by  force  of 
archcTB,  mixed  with  the  horsemen,  won  the  hill, 
and  put  them  to  flight.  And  as  they  returned, 
FrauctoD  went  tu  despoil  him  whom  he  had 
slain ;  and  when  he  saw  his  face,  he  knew  him 
very  well,  and  stroke  oif  his  head,  and  sent 
it  to  the  king  at  the  abbey  of  Conway,  who 
received  it  wiUt  great  joy,  and  caused  it  to  bo 


set  upon  one  of  the  highest  tturets  of  the  Tower 
of  London.' 

Thus  clcted  the  career  of  Llewellyn,  the  last 
native  sovereign  of  Wales.  Edward  I.  speedily 
brought  the  whole  principality  under  his  sway, 
and  Wales  has  ever  since  been  closely  allied  to 
England.  Edward's  queen  gave  birth  to  a  ion  in 
Caernarvon  Castle  ;  and  this  eon,  while  yet  a  child, 
■was  formally  instituted  Prince  of  Wales.  It  thence- 
forward became  a  custom,  departed  from  in  only  a 
few  instances,  to  give  tliis  dignity  to  the  eldest  son, 
or  heir-apparent  of  the  English  king  or  queen. 
The  title  is  not  actually  inherited  ;  it  is  conferred 
by  .tpecial  creation  and  investiture,  geDerally  soon 
alter  the  birth  of  the  prince  to  whom  it  relates. 
It  is  said,  by  an  old  tradition,  that  Edward  L,  to 
gratifjr  the  national  feelings  of  the  Welsh  people, 
promised  to  give  them  a  pnuce  without  blemish  on 
his  honour,  Welsh  bv  birth,  and  one  who  could 
not  speak  a  word  of  ^uiglish.  He  then,  in  order  to 
fulfil  his  promise  literally,  sent  Queen  Eleanor  to 
be  confined  at  Caernarvon  Castle,  and  the  infant 
bom  there  luul,  of  course,  all  the  three  charac- 
teristics. Be  this  tradition  true  or  false,  the  later 
sovereign  cared  vciy  little  whether  the  Princes  of 
Wales  were  acceptable  or  not  to  the  people  of  the 
principality.  In  the  mutations  of  various  dynaatiee, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  not,  in  every  caie,  the 
eldest  son  and  heir-apparent ;  and  in  two  instances, 
there  was  a  princess  without  a  prince.  Henry  VIIL 
gave  this  title  to  his  two  daughters,  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  in  succession  ;  but  the  general  niie  has 
been  as  above  stated.  It  may  be  useful  here  to 
state,  in  chronological  order,  the  eighteen  Princes 
of  Wales,  from  the  time  of  Edward  I.  to  that  of 
Victoria.    We  shall  construct  the  list  from  details 

gven  in  Dr  Dornn's  Book  of  the  Princtt  of  Wala. 
icb  prince  has  a  kind  of  surname,  according  to 
the  place  where  he  w^os  Ixsrn.  (1.)  Edward  of  Caer- 
nanxm,  eon  of  Edward  I.,  bom  1284 ;  died,  1327, 
as  Edward  U.  (2.)  Edward  of  Windtor,  son  of 
Edward  11.,  bom  1312  ;  died,  1377,  as  Edward  IlL 
(3.)  Edwird  of  WoodiUxk,  son  of  Edward  IIL,  bom 
1330  ;  known  as  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  and 
died  1376.  (4.)  Richard  of  Bordeaux,  son  of 
Edward  the  Bkck  Prince,  bom  1367  ;  died,  1399, 
us  Richard  U.  (5.)  Henry  of  Monjnoutik,  son  of 
Henry  IV,  bom  13S7  ;  died,  1422,  a.<i  Henry  V. ; 
(0.)  Edward  of  IValmirulrr,  son  of  Henry  Vl,  bom 
1453  ;  died  1471.  (70  Edward  of  the  Sanctuary, 
eon  of  Edward  IV.,  bom  1470  ;  died,  1483,  as 
Edward  V.  (8.)  Edward  of  MiddUham,  son  of 
Richard  HI.,  bom  1474  ;  died  1484.  (9.)  Arthur 
of  fVinehater,  eldest  son  of  Henry  VU.,  bom  1486 ; 
ilied  1502.  (10.)  Henry  of  Greenwich,  second  son  of 
Henry  VIL,  born  1491  ;  died.  1547,  as  Heniy 
VIII.  (11.)  Henry  of  StirUjtg,  eldest  son  of  Jomea 
1.,  bom  1594;  died  1612.  (12.)  CharUe  of  Dun- 
fermline, second  sou  of  James  I.,  bom  1600  ;  died, 
1649,  as  Chiiries  L  (13.)  Charlet  of  St  Jamtt's,  aoa 
of  Charles  I.,  bom  1(3.30  ;  dii.-d,  1686,  as  Charles 
IL  (14.)  George  A  uguit  us  of  Hanover,  son  of  George 
I.,  Iwm  1683;  died,  1760,  as  Geotge  IL  (16.) 
Frederick  Louii  of  Hanover,  son  of  George  IL,  bom 
1707;  died  1751.  (16.)  George  lyiUiam  Frederick 
of  Norfolk  Hoxue,  ion  of  the  last  named,  bom  1738 ; 
aied,  1820,  as  George  UL  (17.)  George  Auguttue 
Frederick  of  St  Jamet'i,  son  of  George  IIL,  bom 
1762;  died,  1830,  as  George  IV.  (18.)  Albert 
Edward,  son  of  Queen  Victoria,  bom  1841 ;  and 
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without  liny  ostensible  means.  All  that  was 
known  of  him  w.is,  that  his  name  was  E/lwani 
Wilson,  and  that  he  wa-s  the  fifth  son  of  Thomas 
Wilson,  Esti.,  of  Keythorpe,  Leicestershire,  an 
impoverisheil  gentleman.  Beau  WUaon,  as  he  was 
called,  is  described  by  Evelyn  as  a  very  young 
gctitleman,  '  civ'il  and  good-natured,  but  of  nn 
great  force  of  understanding,'  and  '  very  sober  and 
of  good  fame.'  He  redeemed  his  father's  e.^tate, 
and  portioned  off  his  sisters.  When  advised  by  a 
friend  to  invest  some  of  his  money  while  he  could, 
he  replied,  that  however  long  his  life  might  last, 
he  should  always  be  able  to  maintain  himself  in 
the  same  manner,  and  therefore  had  no  need  to 
take  care  for  the  future. 

All  attempts  to  discover  liis  secret  were  vain  ;  in 
his  most  careless  hours  of  amusement  he  kept  n 
strict  guard  over  his  tongue,  and  left  the  scandalous 
world  to  conjecture  what  it  pleased.  Some  good- 
natured  people  said  he  had  robbed  the  Holland 
mail  of  a  (quantity  of  jewelry',  an  exploit  for  which 
another  inau  had  sullered  death.  Others  aiid  he 
was  supplied  by  the  Jews,  for  what  purpo.se  they 
did  not  caro  to  say.  It  was  plain  he  did  not 
depend  upon  the  gaming-table,  for  he  never  played 
but  for  small  sums — ana  he  was  to  be  found  at  all 
times,  so  it  waa  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  it  cj»me 
to  be  believed  that  he  had  discovered  the  phUo- 
Bopher's  stone. 

How  long  he  might  have  pursued  his  mysterious 
career,  it  is  impossible  to  say  :  it  was  cut  short  by 
another  remarkable  man  on  the  9th  of  April  1(594. 
On  that  day,  Wilson  and  a  friend,  one  Captain 
Wightnian,  were  at  the  '  Fountain  Inn,'  in  the 
Strand,  in  company  with  the  celebrated  John  Law 
(see  preceding  article),  who  was  then  a  man  about 
town.  Law  left  them,  and  the  captain  .ind  Wilson 
took  coach  to  Bloomsbury  Square,  Here  Wilson 
alighted,  and  Law  reappeared  on  the  scene  ;  as 
soon  as  they  met,  both  drew  their  swonls,  and  after 
one  pass  the  Beau  fell  wounded  in  the  stomach,  and 
died  without  speaking  a  single  word.  Law  was 
arrested,  and  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  munler. 
The  cause  of  the  quarrel  did  not  come  out,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  a  woman  wa-s  in  the  casa. 
EveljTi  says  :  '  The  quarrel  arose  from  his  (Wilson's) 
tiiking  away  his  own  sister  from  lo<lging  in  a  house 
when!  this  Law  had  a  mistress,  which  the  mistress 
of  the  house  thinking  a  disparagement  to  it,  and 
losing  by  it,  instigated  Law  to  this  due!.'  Law 
declared  the  meeting  was  accidental,  but  some 
threatening  letters  from  hira  to  Wilson  were  pro- 
duced on  tlic  trial,  and  the  jury  believing  that  tlie 
duel  was  unfairly  conduct^'il,  found  him  guiltv  of 
murder,  and  he  was  condenmed  to  death,  ^le 
sentence  was  commuted  to  a  fine,  on  the  ground  of 
the  offence  amounting  only  to  manslaughter ;  but 
Wilson's  brother  appealed  against  this,  and  while 
the  case  was  pending  a  hearing.  Law  contrived  to 
escape  from  the  King's  Bench,  and  reached  the 
coiitment  in  safety,  notwithstanding  a  reward 
offered  for  his  apprehension.  He  ultimately 
received  a  pardon  iu  1710. 

Those  who  expecte<l  Wilson's  ileath  would  clear 
up  the  mystery  attached  to  his  life,  were  dia- 
Bppointed.  He  left  oidy  a  few  pounds  behind 
hiin.  and  not  a  scrap  of  evidence  to  enlighten 
public  curiosity  as  to  the  origin  of  his  mysterious 
resources. 

While  Law  was  in  exile,  nn  anonymous  work 
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appeared  which  profeased  to  solve  the  riddle. 
'This  was  ITie  Unknoxon  Lady't  Pacquet  of  Lelten, 
published  with  the  Countess  of  Dunois'  Memoiri  of 
(he  Court  ofEnffland  (1708),  the  author,  or  authoress 
of  which,  pretends  to  have  derived  her  infonnation 
from  an  elderly  gentlewoman,  'who  had  been  a 
favourite  in  a  late  reign  of  the  then  she-favonritc, 
but  since  abandoned  by  her.'  Acconling  to  her 
acciiunt,  the  Duchess  of  Orkney  (William  IH.'s 
mistress)  accidentally  met  Wilson  iu  St  James's 
Park,  incontinently  fell  in  love  with  liim,  and  took 
liini  under  her  protection.  The  ro)'al  favourite 
was  no  niggard  to  her  lover,  but  supplied  him  with 
fluids  to  enable  him  to  shine  iu  the  best  society, 
he  undertaking  to  keep  faithful  to  her,  and 
prondsing  not  to  attempt  to  discover  her  identity. 
After  a  time,  she  grew  weary  of  her  expensive  toy, 
and  alarmed  lest  his  curiosity  should  overjiower  liis 
discretion,  and  bring  her  to  ruin.  This  fear  was 
not  lessened  by  his  accidental  discovery  of  her 
secret.  She  broke  off  the  connection,  but  assured 
him  that  he  should  never  want  for  money,  and 
wth  this  arrangement  he  was  forced  to  be  content. 
The  'elderly  gentlewoman,'  however,  does  not 
leave  matters  here,  but  brings  a  terrible  charge 
against  her  quondam  patroness.  She  says,  that 
having  one  evening,  by  her  mistress'  orders,  con- 
ducted a  strangiT  to  her  apartment,  she  took  the 
liberty  of  playing  eaves-dropper,  and  heard  the 
duchess  open  her  strong-box  and  say  to  the  visitor: 
'  Take  this,  and  your  work  done,  depend  upon 
another  thousand  and  my  favour  for  ever  I '  Soon 
afterwards  jioor  Wil.son  met  his  death.  The  con- 
fidante went  to  Law's  trial,  and  was  horrified  to 
recognise  in  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  the  very  man 
to  whom  her  mistress  addressed  those  mysterious 
words.  Law's  pardon  she  attributes  to  the  lad/a 
influence  with  the  king,  and  his  escape  to  the  free 
Mne  of  her  gold  with  his  jailers.  Whether  this 
story  was  a  pure  invention,  or  whether  it  was 
founded  upon  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 
Beau  Wilson's  life  and  death  must  remain  among 
unsolved  mysteries. 
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Saints  Foscian,  VictoricuB,  and  Oentiss,  miutTii^ 
abont  2S7.  Bt  DamaaiiB,  pope  and  confessor,  381. 
St  Daniel  the  Stylite,  coofesaor,  about  494. 

Bom. — Dr  Willinm  Cullcn,  illustrioat  professor  of 
minlicine,  1712,  Hamiltnn  ;  Paul  Joscpli  B»rthet,  pbjido- 
logist,  nsi,  Montpetlicr ;  Charles  Wesley,  miuician,  1757, 
Briilol. 

Oifd. — Michscl  VIII.  PaUeolaga^  Greek  emperor, 
1282  ;  Louis,  Prince  of  CondC-  <the  Great  Cond«),  1686, 
FnvtiiineblfaH ;  Sir  Roger  I'E.ttrange,  transistor  of 
cIuKi'c  authors,  1701;  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  killed  at 
FredvrickshaU,  1718  ;  Theodore  Ncuhoff,  ex-king  of 
Corsica,  17ut5,  London, 


PRBCOCIOUS   MUSICIAS8. 

There  ore  several  unquestionable  examples  of  nn 

almost  instinctive  musical  genius  miu)if'  "  '■='lf 
in  early  infancy.    Probably  tlie  most  i  ..f 

the.se,  IS  the  instance  of  the  two  brutii-.r  '...-.iuy, 
occurring  as  it  did  in  one  fiunily.  Chttrl>fa  Wesley, 
son  of  a  well-known  clergyman  of  the  same  name, 
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tinil  nephew  of  the  better  known  founder  of  Metho- 
dism, was  bom  at  Bristol  on  the  1 1  ih  of  December 
1767.  Nearly  from  his  birth,  his  mother  used  to 
quiet  and  amuse  the  infant  with  her  harpsichord. 
Even  before  he  could  speak,  hw  musical  ear  was  so 
nice,  that  he  would  not  pt^mit  his  mother  to  play 
wltli  one  hand  only,  but  would  t.ike  the  other  and 
plac*  it  on  the  keys.  Soon  attempting  to  play 
himself,  his  mother  used  to  tie  him  in  a  chair  at 
the  harpsichord,  where  he  would  amuse  himself  for 
hours  topether.  AVlicn  only  two  years  and  nine 
months  old,  he  astonished  his  parents  by  playing  a 
tune  in  correct  time.  Soon  afterwards,  ne  could 
plav  any  air  he  clianced  to  hear,  with  a  true  bass 
aililed,  as  if  spontaneously,  without  study  or  hesita- 
tion. He  then  seemed  to  have  little  respect  or 
reverence  for  any  one  not  a  musician.  When 
asked  to  play  to  a  stranger,  he  would  inquirp,  in 
his  childish  prattle,  'Is  lie  a  musicker /'  and,  if 
the  answer  were  in  the  affirmative,  would  run  to 
the  instrument  with  ready  eagerness. 

Samuel  Wesley  was  bom  in  1766,  and  evinced  a 
talent  for  music  almost  as  early  as  his  elder 
brother  Charles.  He  could  plav  a  tunc  when  but 
two  years  and  eleven  months  old,  and  could  put  a 
correct  bass  to  airs  long  before  he  had  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  mu.°ical  notation.  He  constantly 
attended  his  brother,  playing,  or  rather  making 
believe  to  play,  on  a  chair  or  table,  while  Charles 
plaved  the  harpsichord.  With  the  advantage  of 
such  an  example,  he  soon  outstripped  his  brotlier. 
He  learned  to  read  from  the  words  of  songs  in 
music-books,  and  could  compose  music  long  before 
he  could  write.  At  the  age  of  eight  ycan<,  he 
■urprised  the  musical  world  by  an  oratorio, 
entirely  his  own  composition,  wtuch  he  entitled 
Buth. 

As  not  nnfrequently  happens  in  cAses  of  prema- 
tni*  development,  the  flattering  promises  of  youth 
were  not  fulfilled,  as  fur  as  regards  Charles  Wesley, 
Bt  least,  in  riper  years.  He  soon  becAme  an 
excellent  player  on  the  organ  and  harpsichord,  at 
tt  time,  it  miut  be  remembered,  when  the  art  of 
playing  on  keyed  instnmienU,  far  behind  what  it 
IB  at  the  jiresent  day,  was  only  ailvancing  towanls 
the  perfection  which,  comparatively  speaking,  it 
may  oe  said  to  have  now  attained.  In  early  life, 
Charles  was  brought  imder  the  notic«  of  Oeotgc  III, 
and  often  had  the  honour  of  entertaining  the  royal 
leisure  by  performances  of  Handel's  music.  Of 
great  mond  worth,  amiable  qualities,  and  simplicity 
of  manners,  Charles  Wtwlev  niadij  many  friends  in 
his  day,  though  a.i  n  musician,  were  it  not  for  his 
precocious  exhibition  of  talent,  he  would  be  now 
quite  forgotten.  Aft«r  atUiiiiing  u  certain  d^ree 
of  excellence  as  a  performer,  he  remained 
stationary  ;  none  of  his  c<)mi>o>iitioiis  ever  soared 
aliovc  mediocrity,  and  thf  height  of  his  eminence 
was  the  ap>">i>ii>.i.>i.t  of  organist  to  the  fashionable 
church  of  ^  ,  Hanover  Square. 

Samuel  V  Mined  much  greater  eminence, 

both  in  point  of  musical  and  general  acquirement 
He  was  poascstcd  by  an  absorbing  passion  for 
music,  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  becoming, 
in  addition,  a  good  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian 
■cholar.  Sheridan  said  of  him :  '  I  am  no  judge  of 
Mr  Weslev's  musical  abiliti^^  but  I  will  ventun< 
to  asHcrt  tfiat  his  intellectual  jifiwiTx  iuhI  education 
would  enoblo  him  to  distiutuish  liiuiwlf  in  any 
Walk    of   life.'      Theao    brilliaul    pro«|)eola  wera 


clouded  by  an  unhappy  misfortune.  Mr  Wesley, 
one  night,  accidontally  fell  into  an  excavation  for 
building  purposes,  that  had  shamefully  been  left 
ungiiardeij,  in  one  of  the  London  streets.  The 
effects  of  this  fall  depressed  his  mental  energies ; 
for  seven  years  ho  remained  in  u  low  despondent 
state  of  mind,  refusing  the  soLtce  even  of  his 
beloved  art.  He  subsequently  experienced  several 
recoveries  and  relapses,  before  being  finally  relieved 
by  death.  His  musical  compo.^ilions  were  gener- 
ally of  too  elevated  o  character  to  ple.tse  the  public 
at  large.  He  composed  a  grand  mass  for  Pope 
Pius  VI.,  for  which  the  pontiff  returned  thanks  m 
a  flattering  Latin  letter  ;  and,  as  if  to  make  the 
amende  honorable  to  Protestantism,  Wesley  com- 
poseil  thereafter  a  com[>lete  cathedral  service  for 
the  Church  of  England,  on  which  his  fame  as  a 
musician  now  principally  rests. 

Mozurt,  already  noticed  in  a  previous  article,  was 
another  striking  in.stance  of  precocious  musical 
genius.  An  exception  also  must  bo  admitted  in 
his  case  to  the  general  comparison  between  juvenile 
prodigies,  and  those  trees,  that,  blossoming  out  of 
season,  seldom  produce  good  fniit.  Mozart  s  father 
was  an  eminent  musician,  and  his  sister  an  accom- 
plished phiyer  on  the  harpsichord,  so  it  may 
almost  be  said,  that  he  and  Samuel  Wesley  were 
nursed  on  music  ;  their  early  attentions  stimulated, 
and  their  ears  soothed  with  harmony.  There  is  an 
instance,  however,  of  another  precocious  musician, 
who  never  possessed  any  such  advantages. 

William  Crotch  was  bom  at  Norwich,  in  July 
1775.  His  father,  by  trade  a  carpenter,  though  he 
had  no  knowledge  of  music,  was  fond  of  the  art, 
and  with  great  ingenuity  succeeded  in  building  an 
organ,  on  which  he  learned  to  play  Ood  lave  tin 
K%iut,  ond  a  few  other  common  tunes.  About 
Christmas  1776,  when  the  infant  Crotch  was  not 
more  than  a  year  and  a  half  old,  he  discovered  a 
great  inclination  for  music,  by  leaving  even  his 
fui>d  to  attend  to  it,  when  the  organ  was  playing ; 
nnd  six  months  afterwards,  he  woidd  touch  the 
key-note  of  his  favourite  tunes,  to  induce  his  father 
to  play  them.  Soon  after  this,  as  he  was  still 
unaole  to  name  the  tunes,  he  would  play  the  two 
or  three  first  notes  of  them,  when  he  thought  the 
key-note  did  not  sufficiently  express  the  one  he 
wished  to  be  played.  It  seems  to  have  been  owing 
to  his  having  heard  the  superior  performance  of  a 
Mrs  Lulman,  a  lady  of  musical  attainments,  who 
tried  his  father's  organ,  and  vrho  played  and  sang 
to  her  own  accompaniment,  that  young  Crotch 
first  attempted  to  play  a  tune  himself.  'The  some 
livening,  when  being  carried  through  the  room 
where  the  organ  was,  on  his  way  to  bed,  the  infant 
screamed  and  itrugglcd  violently  to  go  to  the 
instrument ;  and,  onnis  wish  being  complied  with, 
he  I'ii^M-rly  bt'at  down  the  keys  with  his  little  fist. 
The  nrxt  ihiy,  being  left  with  his  brother,  a  youth 
of  fourtpen,  in  the  same  rfxim,  he  persuaded  the 
latter  to  lilow  the  bellows,  wliilst  he  himself  struck 
the  keys  of  the  oiyan.  At  first,  he  play<<d  at 
rnndom,  but  presently  he  produced,  with  one  hand, 
so  much  of  O'oi/  mve  the  King  as  to  awaken  the 
curiosity  of  his  father,  tlien  in  his  workshop,  who 
came  into  the  room  to  know  who  it  was  that  played 
the  instrument  When  he  found  that  it  was  his 
infiint  son,  ho  could  scarcely  credit  his  ears  and  eyes. 
At  this  lime  young  Crotch,  ai  proved  by  his  baptis- 
mal i«gist«r,  was  no  more  than  two  yean  and  tnie* 
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weeks  old.  Next  day,  he  made  himself  master  of 
the  treble  of  the  second  part,  and  the  day  after  ho 
attempted  the  bass,  which  he  performed  correctly 
in  every  particular,  excepting  the  note  immediately 
before  the  close  ;  this  beinK  on  octave  below  the 

E receding  sound,  was  beyond  the  reach  of  his  little 
and.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  more  months,  lie 
mastered  both  the  treble  nnd  boss  of  '  Hope,  thou 
nurse  of  young  desire,'  the  well-known  song  from 
Low  in  a  ViUagt,  and  ere  long,  from  this  period, 
he  could  extemporise  the  boss  to  any  melody, 
whether  performed  by  himself  or  others. 

The  infantine  attainincnts  of  Crotch  could 
scarcely  be  described  without  entering  into  tech- 
nical details.  Suffice  it  to  say,  he  never  rose  higher 
as  a  musician  than  a  church-orcanist,  and  the 
degree  of  Mxu.  Doe.  Premature  musical  powers,  ILke 
other  precocious  displays,  seldom  realise  tJie  anticipa- 
tions they  gave  rise  to.  Nature  may  sometimes  be 
exhausted  or  enfeebled  by  too  early  efforts,  or 
when  that  is  not  the  cose,  the  energy  of  her  opera- 
tions may  be  impeded  by  early  self-coraplaceuce, 
or  injured  by  on  injudicious  course  of  study. 
Genius,  particularly  in  music,  is  liable  to  restriction 
by  ill-chosen  models,  injudicious  praise,  want  of 
good  counsel,  and  diiBculty  of  access  to  the  most 
exoellent  compositions,  the  study  of  which  is  so 
necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  correct  style  and 
taste. 

SlE  ROQBR   L'ESTRAUGE. 

Hogor  L'Estrange,  bom  in  16U,  was  the  youngest 
son  of  a  Norfolk  baronet  and  stanch  Royalist.  He 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  went  with  Charles  I. 
to  the  North  in  1639.  Faithful  to  his  family  prin- 
ciples, he  obtained  from  the  king  a  commission  fur 
taking  the  town  of  Lynn ;  and  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  Parliamentary  army,  he  was  ftlTCBted,  tried, 
•nd  condemned  to  lie  hanged  as  a  spy.  Petitioning 
the  Lords,  he  was  reprieved  for  fourteen  days,  oca 
the  respite  being  afterwards  prolonged,  he  spent  n 
dreary  four  yean  in  the  prison  of  Newgate,  m  the 
daUy  expectation  of  being  executed.  He  then 
contrived  to  escape  to  the  continent,  where  he 
remained  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
when  he  adopted  the  bold  expedient  of  returning 
to  England,  and  appealing  to  Cromwell  in  person. 
The  appeal  was  successful ;  he  received  an  indem- 
nity, and  was  discharged  on  giving  security.  Ui.i 
enemies  afterwards  alleged  that  ho  had  served 
CromweU  as  a  musician,  giving  him  the  nickname 
of  'Oliver's  fiddler.'  L'Estrange's  explanation  of 
this  affair  affords  us  a  carious  peep  at  the  manners 
of  the  times.  He  Baj-s,  that  while  the  question  of 
Indemnity  was  pending,  he  one  day  walked  iu 
8t  James's  Park.  Hearing  an  oraan  touched  in  n 
low  tone,  in  the  house  of  a  Mr  llioksun,  he  went 
in,  and  found  a  company  of  five  or  six  persons, 
about  to  practise  mnsic.  They  immediately  re- 
queated  him  to  take  a  viol  and  bear  a  part,  which 
ha  did ;  and,  soon  after,  CromweU  walked  in, 
(tayed,  and  listened  a  while  to  the  music,  and  then 
departed,  without  saying  a  word  to  any  one. 

At  the  Restoration,  L'Estrange  finding  himself, 
with  many  other  royalists,  forgotten,  published  his 
Mmntnlo,  which  was  the  meAns  of  obtaining  for 
him  the  appointment  of  licenser  of  the  press.  He 
subsequently  started  and  conducted  more  than  one 
newspaper,  and  published  a  great  number  of 
political  tracti.  From  Jamea  TX.  he  received  the 
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honour  of  knighthood,  '  in  consideration  of  hia 
eminent  services  and  unshaken  loyalty  to  the 
crown  ;'  and,  about  the  some  time,  he  obtained  a 
seat  in  parliament.  At  the  Revolution,  he  was 
deprived  of  the  commission  of  the  peace,  and  aftvr 
seeing  so  many  changes  of  government,  wisely 
retired  into  private  life.  Queen  Mary  condescendetl 
to  perpetrate  a  stupid  anagram  on  nis  name  ;  but 
a  distich,  really  shewing  smartness,  was  written 
by  one  Lee,  who  by  years  was  so  al  tered  as  scarcely 
to  be  recognised  by  nis  old  friend  Sir  Roger : 

'  Faces  may  alter,  but  names  cannot  change, 
I  am  strange  Lee  altered,  you  are  still  Lee  strange.' 

Besides  his  numerous  political  tracts,  Sir  Roger 
published  many  translations  from  the  Qreek,  Latin, 
and  Spanish.  His  translations,  written  in  a  semi- 
slang  style,  are  full  of  curious  old-English  collo<juial- 
isms.  It  has  been  alleged  that  he  thus  aided  in 
corrupting  the  English  language,  but  a  contempomry 
writer  says,  '  those  who  consider  the  number  and 
greatness  of  his  books  will  admire  ho  should  ever 
write  so  many  ;  and  those  who  have  read  them, 
considering  the  style  and  method  they  are  writ  in, 
mil  more  admire  he  should  write  so  many.' 
Pr  Johnson  was  greatly  indebted  to  L'Estrange,  as 
is  evidenced  from  the  numerous  quotations  giTen 
in  his  dictionary.  Sir  Roger  lived  to  the  good  old 
age  of  eighty-seven,  dying  on  the  11th  of  December 
1704,  and  nis  cmitapn  is  still  to  be  seen  on  one 
of  the  pillars  iu  his  parish  church  of  St  Giles  in  the 
Fiekls. 

THEODORE.    KISO   OF   CORSICA. 

Monarchs  have  occasionally  been  deposed,  pnt 
to  death,  and  subjected  to  various  indignities,  but 
we  question  much  whether  any  individual,  who  bod 
once  exercised  sovereign  sway,  ever  presented  so 
pitiable  a  spectacle  as  Theodore  von  Neuhoff,  ex- 
king  of  Corsica.  His  memory  is  chiefly  preserved 
by  the  sympathy  which  his  misfortunes  excited  in 
England  in  the  last  oentury,  and  the  exertiona  of  . 
Horace  Walpole  and  other  eminent  penooage*  on 
his  behalf. 

This  temporary  holder  of  regal  power  was  tho 
son  of  a  Westphalian  gentleman  of  good  family, 
who  ha<l  held  a  commission  in  the  i  rench  army. 
His  sou,  who  was  bom  in  Irletz  about  169(i,  entered 
the  same  service,  but  appears  afterwards  to  bare 
quitted  it,  and  rambled,  as  an  adventorer,  over  the 
greater  port  of  Europe.  At  last  he  was  thrown 
uto  prison  for  debt  at  Leghorn,  and  on  emerging 
from  this  confmcment,  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  several  leaders  among  the  Corsicon  insui^gente, 
then  endeavouring  to  meat  the  independence  of 
their  country  by  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  Genoa. 
Neuhoff  accepted  their  proffer  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  country  in  return  for  assistance  to  be  fur- 
nished by  himself,  and  ho  accordingly,  in  March 
1736,  mode  his  appearance  on  the  Corsicao  coMt 
with  a  supply  of  ammunition  and  money  which 
he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  Bey  of 
Tunis,  by  holding  out  to  the  latter  the  promise  of 
on  exclusive  trade  with  Corsica,  and  penni^ion  to 
have  a  station  there  for  his  pirate  ahipo.  Eagerly 
welcomed  at  first  by  the  Corsicaus,  Neuhoff  was, 
in  the  following  month  of  April,  elected  king  by  their 
general  assembly,  and,  at  the  some  time,  swore  to 
observe  the  tenor  of  a  constitution  which  was  then 
proclaimed.    For  tome  months  he  exercised  all  the 
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acta  of  an  iadcpeodent  sororcign,  coining  money, 
distributing  patenU  of  nobility,  and  inEtitutiu^  an 
order  of  kaightbood.  He  i>  elated  also,  witli  the 
view  of  ahewing  an  example  of  firmness,  to  hara 
put  to  death  three  peraons  belonging  to  distiu- 
giiished  Cunilies.  Among  other  military  cnU^rjiriww, 
he  undertook  Buoeeaafmly  the  capture  of  Porto 
Veochio  from  the  Qenoese,  but  was  foiled  in  an 
attempt  on  Bastia.  His  popularity  ere  long  dJmi- 
nitbea,  and  finding  his  position  both  an  uduou« 
and  insecure  one,  he  nmde  arrangementc  for  con- 
ducting the  government  in  bis  absence,  and  quitted 
the  island  with  the  intention,  as  he  asserted,  of 
obtaining  fresh  succour.  But  his  sovereignty  uf 
Corsica  was  never  to  be  rofiumoL  After  visiting  suc- 
ceanvely  Italy,  France,  and  Holland,  he  was  at  last 
arrested  for  debt  at  Amsterdam.  Some  Jews  and 
fordgn  merchants,  settled  in  that  city,  procured 
hia  Kleaae^  and  also  furnished  him  with  means  to 
equip  an  armament  for  the  recovery  of  his  dunii- 
nions.  With  this  he  appeared  off  Coisica  in  1738, 
but  was  unable  to  laud  in  consequence  of  the 
depression  of  the  insurgents'  cause  through  the 
ossutance  furnished  to  the  Qenoese  by  the  French. 
A  similar  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  by  him 
in  1743. 

Neuhoff  now  proceeded  to  London,  where  he 
met  with  great  kindness  and  sympathy  as  an  exiled 
monaroli.  Additional  uiishape,  however,  befell  him 
here,  and  he  was  oblige<l,  in  consequence  of  money 
wliich  he  hod  borrowed,  to  endure  an  imprisonnirnt 
of  some  years'  duration  in  the  King's  Bench  Pri»oiL 
Here,  it  is  said,  he  used  to  affect  a  miserable  display 
of  regal  state,  sitting  tmder  a  tattered  canopy,  and 
receiving  visitors  wilh  great  ceremony.  Smollett 
lias  introduced  a  deicriptiim  of  him  in  prison  in  his 
novel  of  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom.  At  uist  the  exer- 
tions of  WaJpole  and  others  Buccee<led  in  raising 
a  sum  of  money,  which  enabled  Neulioff  to  obtain 
his  release  from  confinement,  after  making  over  to 
his  cn-ditora,  as  an  asset,  his  kingdom  of  Corsica. 
The  mlvertisement  in  the  papers  of  the  day 
announcing  the  opening  of  the  subscription  for  the 
us-Bovereign,  was  prefixed  by  the  words  in  which, 
as  is  allied,  the  great  general  of  Justinian  used, 
in  his  old  age,  to  solicit  aliu»— '  DaU  o&o2ur»  Btii- 
tario.' 

Neuhoff  did  not  long  inrrive  his  Uberation,  and 
died  in  London  on  llth  December  1756.  He  was 
buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St  Ann's,  Westminster, 
where  the  following  epitiph,  composed  by  Horace 
Walpolo,  was  inscribed  on  a  tablitt,  with  a  diodom 
aarved  at  the  summit : 

'XKAR  THIS  PLAOS  tS  IMTrUIUni 

THEODORE,  KINO  OF  COIISICA, 

wno  DtBo  a  THU  rxtuM,  DEceiUKit  II,  I'M, 

nnumATSLv  xmn.  leaviko 

Tni  UMo's  osKCB  riusoir, 

nr  TUB  BXKcrrr  or  nu  act  ot  unotyKstat ; 

m  ooHuqtncKca  ov  which 

Hs  naonrmucD  TBJt  kutgdok  or  oowaa* 

FOB  THB  tTSE  Or  RU  CRSOrrOMU 


ThS  grave,  great  teacher,  to  a  level  brlo^ 
Beroes  and  WK^r",  gnllfy  slaves  and  kings. 

But  Thoodor 'lead  : 

rata  poured  it  IicmmI, 

Bwtawsil  a  kingiinm,  lum  (Hmtwi  nim  bmuL' 
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Saints  Epinuehm,  Alexaador,  and  others,  martrn,  2S0. 
8t  Corcntin,  bishop  sod  eonfruor,  Stb  centorr.  St 
Oolambo,  sbbot  in  Ireland,  S48.  St  Fiaisn,  or  Finan, 
sonfnsor,  bishop  of  Clonard,  in  Ireland,  6th  osntur;. 
8t  Cormao,  abbot  in  Irelaod.  8t  Valor;,  abbot,  622. 
8t  Colman,  abbot  ia  Ireland,  659.  St  Eadborge,  abbas 
of  Menxtrey,  in  Thanet,  761. 

Bom, — Niohobu  Sanson,  geographer,  1S99,  Abbeviile; 
Samuel,  Tiscoant  Hood,  British  iwlmiral,  1724,  BuUey, 
SanurKUhin ;  Dr  Ersamas  Darwin,  (xiet  and  physio- 
logist, 1781,  J-.'ltton,  iiear  Netcaric ;  Sir  William  Beechey, 
artist,  1753  ;  Arohducheas  Maria  Louisa,  aeoond  wi/e  of 
NapoWn,  1791. 

y>i«i.— Darids  Rothns,  of  Persia,  405  B.  0. ;  Hsniy 
St  John,  Viscoant  Boliogbroke,  political  and  philosophical 
vriter,  1761,  Battertea;  Collejr  Cibber,  dramatist,  1787, 
Iflington ;  Sir  Mark  lauobard  Bransl,  uBglassi  of 
Thnmn  Tunnel,  1849,  Ltmdtm. 

THE   TWO   EMPRESSES,   JOSEPMINB  AND 
MARIA   LOUISA. 

An  historical  puaUel  has  sometimes  been 
drawn  lietween  Queen  Catharine  and  the  Empress 
Josephine :  the  one  having  been  divorced  by 
Henry  "SIIL,  in  order  that  he  might  marrr  Anne 
Boleyn  ;  and  the  other  divorced  by  the  £mperor 
Napjleon,  in  order  that  ho  might  marry  the  Arch- 
duclifss  Maria  Louisa.  But,  beyond  these  points  of 
similarity,  the  parallel  fails.  Henry  sought  to 
throw  a  stigma  on  her  of  whom  he  was  tirM  as  a 
wife  ;  Napoleon  had  political  reaiions  only  for  what 
ho  did.  Josephine  bowed  meekly  to  her  fate  ;  but 
Catharine  felt  keenly  that  she  was  an  injured 
woman.  A  little  has  been  said,  in  a  former  article 
(voL  L  p.  731),  concerning  a  prophecy  or  fortune. 
teller's  story  to  which  Josephine  gave  credence ;  but 
something  may  be  added  nere  relating  mora  nearly 
to  Maria  Louisa. 

lu  1800,  Napoleon  was  approaching  the  xeaith  of 
his  power.  His  conquests  bad  made  nearly  all  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe  suppliants  for  his  l^ivour. 
Austria  hod  long  held  outl  but  the  terrible  defeat 
at  Wagmm  had  brought  her,  too,  into  subjection. 
Napoleon's  ambition,  never  satisfied,  sought  for  still 
more  and  more  of  the  adjuncts  of  miperial  power. 
Ho  had  married  a  lady  with  no  royal  Dlood  in  her 
veins,  and  by  tliis  lady  he  had  no  child  to 
inherit  his  imperial  throne  ;  thus  a  double  reason 
wns  afforded  to  a  man  of  his  character  for  getting 
rid  of  his  poor  wife.  And,  in  addition,  the  French 
themselves  were  tmeasy  at  the  futuie  proepeots  of 
their  eoimtry,  in  the  event  of  the  emperor  dying 
without  issue.  M.  Thiers,  though  a  glorifier  of 
Napoleon,  does  not  hide  the  real  character  of  the 
liliu  of  conduct  adopted  by  him  on  this  occadon. 
On  the  90th  of  October  1809,  Ni^eon  stated  Ub 
views  to  the  ClianceUor  Cambaoeria:  'He  loved 
tlmt  old  companion  of  his  life,  Josephine.'  says  the 
historian, '  though  he  was  not  scmpuloualy  iiaitlifnl 
to  her,  and  it  wrung  his  heart  to  part  from  faer  | 
but,  as  his  popularity  declined,  he  Uked  to  suppose 
that  it  was  not  his  iault,  but  Uie  want  of  a  future, 
which  menaced  bis  glorious  throuu  with  premature 
ilecjiy.  To  consolidate  what  he  felt  trembling 
uuder  hia  feet,  was  his  engrossing  thought  ;  if  a 
new  wife  were  ohoeen,  obtained,  pUcsd  in  the 
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Tuileries,  and  became  the  mother  of  a  male  heir, 
the  fiiults  which  had  set  all  the  world  against  liini 
might,  perchance,  be  disarmed  of  their  cuiisequences. 
It  was  well,  no  doubt,  to  have  an  indisputable  heir ; 
but  better,  a  hundredfold  better,  would  it  have 
been  to  be  prudent  and  wise  !  However  this  may 
be.  Napoleon,  who,  notwithstanding  hia  want  of  a 
Bon,  at  the  zenith  of  his  glory  and  power  after 
Tdait,  had  been  unable  to  bring  himself  to  sacrifice 
Josephine,  now  at  last  resolved  to  do  bo  ;  because 
he  felt  the  empire  fihaken,  and  was  Bl)out  to  scfek,  in 
a  new  marriage,  the  Becurity  which  he  ought  to 
have  derived  from  an  able  and  moderate  course  of 
conduct.'  •     Canibac^ria  ventured  to  urge  that  the 

Sroceeding  was  in  various  ways  objectionable  ;  but 
apoleon  naughtily  silenced  hiim.  The  emperor  had 
long  before  secretly  sounded  Alexander  couceniiug 
an  alliance  with  the  llouse  of  Russia.  On  the  9th  of 
December,  at  a  painful  interview  between  Napok'on, 
Josephine,  and  her  son  and  daughter  by  her  fiwt 
marriage,  the  separation  was  agreed  upon — the 
inflexible  will  of  the  emperor  overbearing  all 
opposition.  On  the  15th,  the  civil  contract  of 
marriage  wna  formally  dissolved,  in  presence  of 
most  of  the  emperor's  relations  ;  and  a  conclave 
of  obsequious  bisliops  soon  nfUirwards  found  argu- 
ments for  annulling  the  spiritiml  or  religions 
marriage.  Meanwhile  negotiations  were  going  on 
between  Napoleon  and  Alexander  for  the  marriage 
of  the  former  to  the  Princess  Anna  of  Russia,  the 
Emperor  Alexander's  sister.  Austria  and  Saxonv 
had  each  thrown  out  hints  that  an  alliance  witli 
the  great  military  conqueror  would  be  acceptable  ; 
and  as  there  was  some  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
Russia,  Napoleon  suddenly  changed  his  plan,  and, 
on  the  5th  of  February  1810,  demanded  in  marriage 
the  youthful  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa  of  Austria. 
The  demand  was  eagerly  responded  to  by  the  court 
of  Vienna,  and  tlie  lady  herself  seems  to  have  urged 
no  objection.  M.  Thiers  states  that  the  emperor, 
Francis  II.,  deUght«d  at  the  prospect,  nevertheless 
desired  that  the  wishes  of  his  daughter  should  be 
consulted,  and  sent  M.  Mettemich  to  tell  her  the 
news.  '  The  young  prinaas  was  eighteen,  of  a 
good  figure,  excellent  health,  and  a  fair  German 
complexion.  She  had  been  carefully  educated,  hod 
some  talent,  and  a  placid  temper ;  in  short,  the 
qualities  desirable  in  a  mother.  She  was  surprised 
and  pleased,  far  from  being  dismayed,  at  going  into 
that  France  where,  but  lately,  the  revolutionarj' 
monster  devoured  Idngs  ;  and  where  a  conqueror, 
now  mastering  the  revolutionary  monster,  made 
kings  tremble  in  his  turn.  She  accepted  with 
becoming  reserve,  but  with  much  delight,  the 
briUiant  lot  offered  to  her.  She  consented  to 
become  the  consort  of  Napoleon,  and  mother  to  the 
heir  of  the  great^'st  empire  in  the  world.'  A 
marriage  by  proxy  took  place  in  Vienna  on  the 
1 1th  S'  Marcn  ;  a  civil  marriage  at  St  Cloud  on 
the  Ist  of  April ;  and  a  final  spiritual  momago  at 
the  Tuilerie*  on  the  2d. 

Maria  Louisa  became  a  mother  in  due  course, 
and  Napoleon  seems  to  have  had  no  particular 
affection  for  her  in  any  otlicr  light.  Sne  was  a 
princess  of  neutral  or  negative  qualities,  kind  in 
private  life,  but  a  little  embarrassed  when  her 
husband  wished  her  to  take  the  lead  in  splendid 

•  Hutorf  uf  tiu  Contulatt  and  the  Empire,  toL  ii, 
book  zxzTii. 
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court-ceremonies.  Poor  Josephine,  of  course,  was 
not  likely  to  be  brought  into  her  society.  There 
was  nearly  thirty  years'  difference  in  their  ages 
(Jofiepliine  was  born  June  24,  1763,  and  Maria 
Louisa  December  12,  1791);  and  still  more  differ- 
ence in  their  antecedents.  Both  empresses  were 
alike  in  this,  they  ceased  to  be  empresses  while 
Napoleon  was  still  alive ;  though  Maria  LouIm 
succeeded  still  in  retaining  a  certain  rank,  being 
made  Duchess  of  Parma  by  the  allies,  after  the  fall 
of  Bonaparte. 

BRUSEL. 

Mark  Isambanl  Brunei  was  bom  at  HacqueviUe,  a 
few  miles  from  Rouen,  in  1769 — that  notable  year 
which  gave  to  the  world  Napoleon  and  Wellington, 
Humboldt  and  Cuvier.  Like  so  many  other  inven- 
tors, Brunei  displayed  from  childhood  a  passion  for 
construction.  His  father,  who  was  a  prosperous 
farmer,  determined  to  make  him  a  priest ;  but 
Mark  shewed  no  inclination  whatever  for  literary 
studies,  devoting  his  attention  to  drawing,  mathe- 
matics, and  mechanics,  and  amusing  himself  in 
making  boats,  clocks,  and  musical  instrumenta, 
while  a  carpenter's  shop  was  to  him  a  paradise. 
There  was  httle  gained  by  contending  with  such 
impulses,  and  Brunei,  having  been  allowed  in  1786  to 
enter  the  na^-y,  made  several  voyages  to  the  West 
Indies.  In  1793,  his  ship  was  paid  off,  and  happen- 
ing shortly  afterwards  to  visit  Paris,  he  imprudently, 
in  a  moment  of  excitement,  made  a  royalist  speech  at 
a  political  club, and  was  counselled  to  seek  safety  in 
flight.  He  escaped  to  Rouen,  and  sailed  for  New 
York,  where  he  was  naturalised  as  an  American 
citizen.  He  found  easy  and  abundant  employment 
as  an  engineer ;  and  was  appointed  to  make  a  survey 
for  a  canal  between  Lake  Champlain  and  the 
Hudson,  to  design  and  build  a  theatre  in  New  York, 
and  to  plan  the  defence  and  fortification  of  that 
city.  There  was  every  reason  for  him  to  remain 
in  the  United  States,  but  whilst  at  Rouen  he  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Sophia  Kingdom,  an 
English  lady,  for  whose  Bake  he  abandoned  his 
professional  prospects.  In  1799,  he  accordingly 
recrosjied  the  Atlantic,  settled  in  England,  and 
married. 

The  story  of  Brunei's  life,  for  years  hereafter,  is 
comprised  in  a  list  of  inventions  over  which  he 
bestowed  a  world  of  pains  and  anxiety,  but  from 
which  he  reaped  little  beyond  a  bare  subsistence. 
One  of  the  most  useful  was  a  nlan  for  making 
block-pulleys  for  ships  by  macninerj'.  It  wm 
adopted  by  the  government  in  1803,  and  he  was 
employed  to  carry  it  into  execution  in  the  dock- 
yard at  Portsmouth.  The  ingenuity  of  the  con- 
trivance was  not  less  remarkable  than  the  accuracy 
and  economy  with  which  its  operations  were  per- 
formc'L  It  comprise.^,  so  to  speak,  sixteen  different 
machines,  all  driven  by  the  same  steam-power  ; 
seven  of  which  cut  and  shape  logs  of  elm  or  ash 
into  the  shells  of  blocks  of  any  Tequire^l  nizc,  while 
nine  fashion  stems  of  lignura-vita?  into  pullej-a  or 
sheaves,  and  form  the  iron  pin,  on  the  insertion  of 
which  the  block  is  complete.  Four  men  with  this 
machine  turn  out  as  many  blocks  as  fourscore  did 
formerly ;  and  although  1500  blocks  are  required  in 
the  rigging  of  a  single  ship  of  the  line,  the  supply 
has  never  failed  even  in  time  of  war  ;  and  sixty 
years'  experience  has  suggested  scarcely  an  unprove- 
ment  on  Brunei's  original  design.    The  service  ha 
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thus  rendered  to  llie  nnvy  he  eDilfavouixtl  U>  rcpvnt 
for  the  army,  in  devising  machinery  for  the  nuuiu- 
facturc  of  shoes,  in  which  pins  took  the  phicc  of 
thread,  so  that  the  rubbisli  supplied  by  rascally 
contractors  might  1x5  supersedei  The  peace  of 
181S  removed  the  pressing  ncccMity  lot  gnai 
nambera  of  soldiers'  shoes,  and  it  was  reserved  for 
American  enterprise  to  develop  into  commercial 
practice  shoe-mAing  by  machinery.  The  circular- 
saw,  worked  bv  the  steam-engine,  was  brought  to 
its  present  hi)fh  degree  of  force  and  efficiency  by 
Brunei,  and  the  saw-mill  in  Chatham  dock-yarcl 
w«8  erected  under  his  core.  He  devised  a  machine 
for  twisting  cotton  and  forming  it  into  bolls ; 
another  for  hemming  and  stitching ;  another  for 
knitting  ;  another  for  copying  letters ;  another  for 
ruling  paper  ;  another  for  nail-making ;  another  for 
making  wooden  boxes  ;  a  liydraulic  packing-press ; 
besides  new  methods  and  combinations  for  suspen- 
sion-bridges, and  a  process  for  building  wide  and 
Hut  arches  without  centerings.  He  was  employed  in 
the  construction  of  the  first  Ramsgate  steaiuer,  and 
was  the  first  to  suggest  the  use  of  steam-tugs  to  the 
Admiralty.  At  the  playful  request  of  Lady  Spencer, 
he  produced  a  machine  for  shuCiing  cards.  The 
cards  were  placed  in  a  box,  a  handle  was  turned, 
and  in  a  few  seconds  the  sides  flew  open,  and 
presented  the  pack  divided  into  four  parts, 
thoroughly  mixed.  Tliis  enumeration  may  give 
some  idea  of  the  versatility  of  Brunei's  inventive 
powers,  but  he  lacked  mercantile  faculty  whca-by 
to  turn  them  to  pecuniary  advantage.  In  1821, 
he  was  actually  imprisoned  for  debt,  and  was  only 
released  by  a  vote  of  £5000  from  government. 

In  the  construction  of  an  engine  with  carbonic 
acid  gas  for  the  motive-power,  Brunei,  assisted  by 
his  son,  spent  nearlv  nfteeu  years  and  £lf)flOi) 
in  experiments.  They  ovennuue  most  of  the 
mechanical  diQiculties — they  obtained  an  intense 
power  at  a  low  lemjicrature — and  the  hopes  of  the 
scientific  and  commercial  worlds  were  alike  strongly 
excited ;  but  in  the  end  they  had  to  coufcs.s  a  failure, 
and  admit,  '  that  the  effect  of  any  given  amount  of 
caloric  on  gaseous  bodies  was  not  greater  than  that 
produced  bv  the  exjtansion  of  water  into  st«nm  ; ' 
uiid  that,  llierefore,  '  the  practical  application  of 
condensed  gases,  including  common  air,  was  not  so 
advantageous  as  that  derived  from  the  exponsivc 
force  of  steam.' 

The  great  enterprise  by  which  Brunei  became 

ipulurly  distinguished-  was  the  Thames  Tunnel. 

vo  or  three  attempts  had  been  nuule  to  connect 
the  shores  of  Eisex  and  Kent  by  a  subaqueous 
poMoge,  but  all  had  failed.  One  day,  when  Brunei 
«M  passing  thrxiugh  the  dock-yard  at  CHiatham,  his 
eye  waa  caught  by  a  piece  of  ship-timber  perforated 
by  the  destructive  worm — the  Teredo  Kavalu ;  and 
the  study  of  its  mode  of  operation  suggesfwl  the 
construction  of  a  cast-iron  shield,  which  should  lioro 
like  nn  anger  by  means  of  strong  hydraulic  screws, 
whiln  08  fa-st  B«  the  earth  was  tut  away,  bricklayers 
should  be  at  hand  to  replace  it  witli  an  arch.  He 
putente<l  theplan,  and  rcvivtsl  th<i  project  of  a  rtmd 
nndcr  the  Th.iraes.  In  lh24,  a  "Thames  Tunnel 
Company  was  formed,  and  in  1825,  the  work  com- 
menced, and  was  pursued  tlirough  many  difficulties 
fnini  CAplosions  of  gas  and  irruptions  of  wat4?r, 
until  ltt2S.  At  the  beginning  of  lliat  yi-iir  about 
600  feet  were  canipletod,  when,  on  the  12th  of 
Jsnuaty,  the  river  oroke  through,  six  men  were 
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drowned,  and  Brunei's  son,  also  so  distinguished 
in  after-days  as  an  engineer,  only  escaped  by  being 
washed  up  the  shaft.  The  tunnel  was  emptied, 
but  the  funds  of  the  company  were  exhausted.  In 
an  '  Ode  to  M.  Brunei,'  Hood  wrote  : 

'  Other  great  speculations  have  been  nursed. 
Till  want  of  proceeds  laid  tliem  on  the  shelf : 
But  thy  concern  was  at  the  worst 
When  it  began  to  liquidaU  itself.' 

For  seven  years,  until  1836,  work  was  suspended, 
when,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  government  advanced  the  company,  on 
h)an,  £246,(KiO.  At  last  the  entire  1200  feet,  from 
Wupping  to  Rotherhithe,  were  completed,  and  on 
the  25th  of  March  1843  the  tunnel  was  opened  to 
the  public  Brunei  was  kniehted  by  the  Queen, 
and  nis  fame  was  borne  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
As  an  engineer,  the  work  reflected  great  credit  on 
him,  but  commercially  it  was  a  fiiilure.  It  cost 
well-nigh  £800,000,  and  the  tolls  produce  annually 
something  less  than  £5000,  a  sum  barely  sufficient 
to  keep  the  tunnel  in  repair.  If  it  were  possible 
to  complete  the  original  design,  and  open  it  as  a 
carriage-way,  the  revenue  would  be  enormously 
increased  ;  but  in  order  to  do  so,  it  is  estimated 
that  £180,000  would  be  required  to  construct  the 
necessary  apprt^aches. 

Bmneldied  in  1849,  in  his  eighty-first  year,  leaving 
behind  him  a  son.  Isombord  Kingdom  Brunei,  who 
fully  inherited  his  father's  genius.  Brunei  was  a 
little  man,  with  a  head  so  large,  that  an  Irishman 
once  said,  'Why  that  man's  foce  is  all  head!' 
Many  amusing  anecdotes  are  told  of  his  blunders 
during  his  moods  of  inventive  abstraction  ;  as,  for 
instance,  caressing  a  lady's  hand,  who  sat  next  him 
at  table,  thinking  it  his  wife's ;  forgetting  his  own 
name,  and  handing  in  other  people's  cards  at  houses 
he  visited ;  and  getting  into  wrong  coaches,  and 
travelling  long  distances  ere  he  discovered  his 
mistake.  At  other  times  he  shewed  rare  presence 
of  miniL  Once  when  inspecting  the  Birmingham 
railway,  trains,  to  the  horror  of  the  bvitanders, 
were  observed  to  approach  from  opposite  Jirections. 
Brunei,  seeing  retreat  to  be  impossible,  buttoned 
his  coat,  brought  the  skirts  close  round  him,  and 
jilncing  himself  firmly  between  the  two  lines  of 
ruil,  the  trains  sivept  post,  and  left  him  unscathed. 


PB.MSE-OOD    B.VBEBONES'    PAHLIAMENT. 

When  Charles  I.  hod  been  put  to  death  by  the 
Revolutionists,  on  the  30th  January  1C49,  the 
nation  was  governed,  for  four  or  five  years,  by  the 
parliament,  more  or  less  under  the  control  of  tho 
successful  military  leaders.  Circumstances  gave 
these  military  leaders  more  and  more  influence ; 
for,  owing  to  the  contentions  of  Royalists,  Presby- 
terians, Levellers,  Covenanters,  Fifth  -  Monarchy 
Men,  Antinomions,  and  other  parties,  the  civil 
power  was  very  much  distracted.  Cromwell  soon 
gained  an  ascendency  over  all  the  other  active  men 
of  the  day,  on  account  Ixtth  of  his  milit&rv  successes, 
and  of  the  force  of  his  character  generally.  After 
the  battle  of  Worcester  (.September  3,  ICol),  and 
the  flight  of  Charles  H.,  Cromwell  mode  gradoal 
strides  towards  supreme  power.  Tho  parliament 
grew  jealous  of  him  and  the  army,  and  be  jealous 
of  their  preference  for  the  navy.  At  length,  on 
April  20, 1653,  he  forcibly  diaaolvcd  that  celebrated 
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piu-liament,  known  in  )ustory  as  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment: a  most  violent  proceeding,  which  made  him 
practically  dictator  over  the  whole  kingdom. 

Cromwell,  in  his  self -assumed  capacity  ns 
'captain -general  and  oommander-in-chief  of  all 
the  armies  and  forces  raised  and  to  be  raised 
within  this  commonwealth,'  summoned  a  sort  of 
parliament,  by  an  order  dated  June  6  :  the  parlia- 
ment or  council  to  consist  of  persons  nominated  by 
him,  and  not  elected  by  the  people.  A  hundred 
and  forty  of  these  summonses  were  issued,  and  all 
but  two  of  the  persons  summoned  attended.  Bul- 
strode  expressed  wonder,  when  recording  the.se 
avents,  that  so  many  persons  of  good-fortune  and 
education  accepted  the  summons  from  such  a  man 
as  Oliver.  Mr  Carlyle  comments  on  Bulstrode's 
perplexity,  and  on  the  constitution  of  the  assembly 
generally,  in  one  of  his  most  characteristic  passages : 
'  My  disconsolate  friend,  it  is  a  sign  that  Puritan 
Eneland,  in  general,  accepts  this  action  of  Cromwell 
and  his  officers  and  thanks  them  for  it,  in  such  a 
case  of  extremity  ;  saying,  as  audibly  as  the  means 
pennitted  :  Yea,  we  did  wish  it  so  1  Rather 
mournful  to  the  disconsolate  official  mind  !  Lord 
Clarendon,  again,  writing  with  much  latitude,  has 
characterised  this  convention  as  containing  in  it 
"divers  gentlemen  who  had  estates,  and  such  a 
proportion  of  credit  in  the  world  as  might  give 
some  colour  to  the  business ; "  but  consisting,  on 
the  whole,  of  a  very  miserable  beggarly  sort  of 
persons,  acquainted  with  nothing  but  the.  art  of 
praying ;  "  artificers  of  the  meane.st  trades,"  if  they 
even  had  any  trade  :  all  which  the  reader  shall,  if 
he  please,  add  to  the  general  puono-mountains,  and 
pass  on,  not  regarding.  The  undeniable  fact  is, 
these  men  were,  as  Whitelock  intimates,  a  quite 
respectable  assembly ;  got  together  by  anxious  "con- 
sultation of  the  godly  clergy,"  and  chief  Puritaa 
lights  in  their  respective  counties  ;  not  without 
much  earnest  revision,  and  solemn  consideration 
in  all  kinds,  on  the  part  of  men  adequate  enough 
for  such  a  work,  and  desirous  enough  to  do  it  well. 
The  list  of  the  assembly  exists ;  not  yet  entirely 
gone  dark  for  mankind.  A  fair  proportion  of  them 
still  recognisable  to  mankind.  Actual  peers  one  or 
two :  founders  of  peerage  families,  two  or  three, 
which  still  exist  among  us — Colonel  Edward  Mon- 
tague, Colonel  Charles  Howard,  Anthony  Ashley 
Cooper.  And  better  than  kings'  peers,  certain  peers 
of  nature ;  whom,  if  not  the  king  and  his  pasteboard 
Norroys  have  had  the  luck  to  make  peers  of,  the 
living  heart  of  England  has  since  raised  to  the 
peerage,  and  means  to  keep  there — Colonel  Robert 
Blake,  the  Sca-King,  for  one.  "  Known  persons," 
I  do  think,  ♦'  of  approved  integrity,  men  fearing 
God  ; "  and  perhaps  not  entirely  destitute  of  sense 
any  one  of  them  I  Truly  it  seems  rather  a  distin- 
guinlifid  parliament — even  though  Mr  Praise-Qod 
liarebone,  "  the  leather  merchant  in  Fleet  Street," 
be,  OS  all  mortals  must  admit,  a  member  of  it.  The 
fault,  I  hope,  is  forgivable  ?  Praise-Ood,  though  he 
deaU  in  leather,  and  has  a  name  which  can  be  mis- 
spelt, one  discerns  to  bo  the  son  of  pions  parents  ; 
to  be  himself  a  man  of  piety,  of  underetanding,  and 
weight — and  even  of  considerable  private  capital, 
my  witty  flunky  friends !  We  will  leave  Praise-God 
to  do  the  best  he  can,  I  think. — ^And  old  Francis 
Rouse  is  there  from  Devonshire  ;  once  member  for 
Truro  ;  provost  of  Eton  College  ;  whom  by-«nd-by 
they  make  speaker ;  whose  psalms  the  northern 


kirks  will  sing.  Richard,  mnvor  of  Hursley,  is 
there,  and  even  idle  Dick  Iv'orton  ;  Alexander 
Jaffray  of  Aberdeen,  Laird  Swinton  of  the  College 
of  Justice  in  Edinburgh ;  Alderman  Ireton,  brother 
of  the  late  Lonl  Deputy,  colleague  of  Praise-Qod  in 
London.  In  fact,  a  real  asseimily  of  the  notables 
in  Puritan  England  ;  a  parliament,  parliamtrUum, 
a  real  tpeaking  amjiaratui  for  the  now  dominant 
interest  in  England,  as  exact  as  could  well  be  got 
— ^much  more  exact,  I  suppose,  than  any  ballot-box, 
free  hustings,  or  olo-barrel  election  usually  yields. 
Buch  is  the  assembly  called  the  Littlt  Parliament, 
and  wittily  BartboneJ  Parliament.  Their  witty 
name  survives  :  but  their  bistoiT  is  gone  all 
dark.'  • 

This  was,  indeed,  a  little  parliament  of  only  five 
months'  duration.  Hume  costs  imsporing  ridicule 
on  its  proceedings  ;  Carlyle  praises  it,  saying  that 
its  mission  was  'tu  intn^uce  Christianity  into 
private  life.'  It  foiled.  '  No  wonder,'  says  Carlyle. 
'  Fearful  impediments  lay  against  that  effort  of 
theirs  :  the  singgishness,  the  half-and-holf-nese,  the 
greediness,  the  cowardice,  the  general  opacity  of  ten 
million  men  against  it — alas,  the  whole  world,  and 
what  we  call  the  devil  and  all  his  angels,  against  it ! 
Considerable  ongels,  human  and  others.'  Cromwell 
found  his  Little  Parliament  often  going  beyond  his 
wishes  in  reform  ;  and  at  length  a  bill  to  abolish 
tithes,  because  the  clergy  were  lazy,  and  another  to 
abolish  the  Court  of  Chancery,  raued  such  a  storm 
iigainst  them  that  Cromwell  was  glad  to  get  rid  of 
them.  By  a  sort  of  party-manoeuvre,  on  December 
12,  the  parliament  voted  its  own  death,  in  a  resolu- 
tion :  'That  the  sitting  of  tlus  parliament  any 
longer,  as  now  constituted,  will  not  be  for  the  good 
of  the  commonwealth  ;  and  that  therefore  it  is 
requisite  to  deliver  up  unto  the  Lord -general 
Cromwell  the  powers  which  we  received  from  him.' 
The  minority  insisted  on  maintaining  'a  house,' 
and  continued  the  sittings  with  a  new  speaker. 
Bat  General  Harrison  entered  with  a  few  soldiers, 
and  a.sked  what  they  were  doing.  'We  are  seeking 
the  Lord,'  said  they.  'Then  you  may  go  elsewhere, 
said  he :  '  for  to  my  certain  knowledge.  He  has  not 
been  here  these  many  years.'  Thus  the  '  Barebones' 
Parliament'  died  :  four  dap  afterwards,  Oliver 
Cromwell  became  Protector. 

THE  TRADESOAJrra 

The  following  lines  are  inscribed  npon  a  tomb  in 
Lambeth  churchyard : 

'  Know,  stranger,  cro  thou  pass ;  beneath  this  stone, 
Lye  John  Tradcscant,  grandsire,  father,  son ; 
The  last  dy'd  in  his  iiinng ;  the  other  two 
Lived  till  they  had  travelled  Art  and  Nature  through. 
As  hy  their  choice  coUeotions  may  appear, 
Of  what  is  rare,  in  land,  in  sea,  in  sir ; 
Whilst  they  (as  Homer's  Iliad  in  a  nut) 
A  world  of  wonders  in  one  closet  shut. 
These  famous  antiquarians  that  had  been 
Both  Gardeners  to  the  Rose  and  Lily  QuMO, 
Transplanted  now  themaelvas,  sleep  nere  ;  and  wbeo 
.VdecIs  shall  with  their  trumpets  waken  men. 
And  fire  shall  ^orgc  the  world,  these  hence  aball  iiM 
And  change  this  garden  for  a  paradise.' 

The  grandsire  of  the  above  epitaph  came  of 
Flemish  origin.    After  travelling  through  Enroptt 
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«n<l  in  the  East,  he  settled  in  England;  and  was  at 
one  time  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
ftfterwards  to  Charles  I.  He  formed  a  large  '  physic 
pjnlen '  at  South  Lainlwtli,  and  was  the  means  of 
introducing  many  plants  into  this  country.  So 
ardent  was  he  in  the  acquisition  of  rarities,  tuat  he 
is  said  to  have  joined  an  erpeditioa  against  the 
Algerine  corsairs,  in  order  to  obtain  a  new  sort  (jf 
apncot  from  North  Africa,  which  was  known  thence 
as  the  Algier  apricot  He  was  also  an  enthusiastic 
collector  of  curiosities,  with  which  he  filled  his 
house,  and  earned  for  it  the  popular  name  of 
'  Traiieskin's  Ark.'  He  died  at  an  aavanced  age,  in 
1652  or  16B3.  His  son,  another  John  Tradescant, 
followed  in  his  father's  foolsteps.  In  1666,  he 
published  s  catalogue  of  his  collection  under  the 
title  of  Munevm  Tradetcantianum.  From  this  we 
leom  that  it  was  indeed  a  multifarious  assemblage 
of  stmnge  things — stuffed  animals  and  birds, 
chemicals,  dreing  matcriolB,  idols,  weapons,  clothes, 
coins,  medals,  musical  instruments,  and  relics  of 
•11  aorta.  We  here  enomeiate  a  few  of  the  strangest 
aiticlea — '  Euter  eggs  of  the  patriarchs  of  Jeruiialem ; 
two  feotben  of  the  phcenix  tayle  ;  claw  of  the  binl 
Roc,  who,  as  authot«  report,  is  able  to  truss  an 
elephant ;  a  natural  dragon  above  two  inches  long ; 
the  Dodmd,  from  the  isle  of  Mauritius,  so  big  as  not 
to  be  able  to  fly ;  the  bustard,  as  big  as  a  turkey, 
usually  taken  by  greyhounds  on  Newmarket 
Heath  ;  a  cow"*  tail  from  Arabia ;  half  a  hazel- 
nut, with  seventy  pieces  of  household  stuff  in  it ; 
a  set  of  chessmen  in  a  peppercorn  ;  landskip.;, 
stories,  trees,  ond  figures,  cut  m  paper  by  some  of 
the  emperors  ;  a  trunnion  of  Drake's  ship  ;  knife 
wherewith  Hudson  was  killed  in  Hudson's  Bay  ; 
Anna  BuUen's  night'Vail ;  Edward  the  Confeasoi'B 
gloves,' 

In  Ashmole's  diary,  under  date  12tU  December 
lesO,  occurs  this  entry  :  'Mr  Tradescant  and  his 
wife  told  me  they  had  long  been  considering  upon 
whom  to  l)e»tow  their  cloaet  of  curiosities  when 
tliey  died,  and  at  last  resolved  to  give  it  unto  me.' 
Tnvlescant  died  in  1672,  and  bequeathed  his  house 
to  Aishmole,  who,  aft«r  some  litigation  with  his 
friend's  widow,  took  poasession  of  the  ark  in 
1«74.  The  collection  was  left  by  Aahmole  to  the 
university  of  Oxford,  and  was  the  nucleus  of  the 
museum  bearing  his  name. 

In  May  1747,  Sir  W.  Watson  viatcd.  the  long- 
neglcct«a  garden  of  Tradescant,  and  found  it 
entirely  grown  over  with  weeds,  with  which,  how- 
ever, a  few  of  the  old  gardener's  favourites  yet 
ftmggled  for  life.  Among  them  were  '  two  treoj  of 
llio  arbutus,  the  largest  which  I  have  seen,  which 
from  thpjr  being  so  long  used  to  our  winters,  did 
not  suffer  by  the  severe  colds  of  1729  and  1740, 
when  moat  of  their  kind  were  killed  throughout 
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St  huf,  virpo  and  laartjr,  804.  8t  Jodoc  or  Joae, 
rnnfsMor,  MO.  St  Aobert,  bUhop  of  Gambraj  anJ  Amu, 
C09.  St  OthiUa,  riijin  aod  abbeo,  773.  St  Keoclm, 
king  and  martjr,  820.  Blan*d  John  MariBoni,  oonfesaor, 
1S62. 

ST   LUCY. 

St  Lacy  wm  a  oatiTe  of  Syimcuae,  and  (ought  in 
marriage  by  a  young  nobleman  of  that  city  ;  but 


she  had  determined  to  devote  herself  to  a  rclijjjous 
life,  and  pcrBistently  refused  the  addresses  of  her 
suitor,  wriora  she  still  further  exasperated  by 
distribntinc  the  whole  of  her  largo  fortune  among 
the  poor.  He  thereupon  accused  her  to  the  governor, 
Poschasius,  of  professing  Ohristian  doctrines,  and 
the  result  was  her  martyrdom,  under  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Emperor  Dioclesion.  A  curious  legend 
regarding  St  Lucy  is,  thot  on  her  lover  complaining 
to  tier  that  her  beautiful  eyes  haunted  him  day  and 
night,  she  cut  them  out  of  her  head,  and  sent  them 
to  him,  begging  him  now  to  leave  her  to  pursue, 
unmolested,  her  devotional  o-spiiations.  It  is 
added  that  Heaven,  to  recoui[>ense  this  act  of 
abnegation,  restored  her  eyes,  rendering  them  more 
beautiful  than  ever.  In  allusion  to  this  circom- 
stonce,  St  Lucy  is  generally  rcpre.'jented  bearing  a 
platter,  on  which  two  eyes  arc  laid ;  and  her  inter- 
cession is  frequently  implored  by  persona  hibouring 
under  ophthalmic  affections. 


t\t  €mbet-ba][«, 

Tlio  Ember-days  are  periotlical  fasts  origiaally 
instituted,  it  is  said,  by  Pope  (.'.'ilixtus,  in  the  third 
century,  for  the  purpose  ol  imploring'  the  bleasing 
of  Heaven  on  the  produce  of  the  earth  ;  and  also 
preparing  the  clergy  for  unlinatioii,  iu  imitation 
of  the  apostolic  practice  recorded  in  the  13tli 
chapter  of  the  Acts.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the 
Council  of  Ploccntia,  lOOu  A.D.,  that  a  uiiifonnitr 
0.3  regards  the  season  of  observance  was  iiitroduceu. 
By  a  decree  of  this  assembly,  it  was  vnaotod  that 
the  Ember-days  should  be  the  first  Wednesday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday  following,  respectively,  the 
tirst  Sunday  iu  Lent,  or  Qui^rageainui  Bunday, 
Whitsuiulay,  Holyrood  Day  (14th  September), 
and  St  Lucy's  Day  (13th  December).  The  term  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  the  Saxon  emb-rcn  or  imb- 
rynt-,  denoting  a  course  or  circuit,  these  days  recur- 
ring regularly,  ot  stated  periods,  in  the  four  quarten 
or  seaiions  of  the  year.  Othcra,  witli  some  plausi- 
bility, derive  the  epithet  from  the  practice  of 
sprinkling  dust  or  embers  on  the  head,  in  token  of 
humiliation  ;  and  also  from  the  circuiustonue  tliat 
at  such  seasons  it  was  only  customary  to  break  the 
fust  by  partaking  of  cake.i  baked  on  the  ember*,  or 
tmber-braad.  In  accordance  with  a  canon  of  the 
English  Church,  the  ordination  of  clei:gymcn  by 
the  bishop  " .  !  '.  j  on  the  respective 

Sunilays   i  ^'    the  embo-dayi. 

The  weeks  m  mnun  iitKisv  uuvii  loll,  are  iexmed  ue 
EmhsTMiukt,  and  in  Latin'  the  ambe^daye  are 
denominated  Jejuma  quatuor  ttmportim,  or  '  the 
foBts  of  the  fbnr  i 


J7an».— Fopo  .Siztas  V.,  1S21,  .VohIoUo  ;  Hoari  IV.  of 
PnuuM,  15S8,  Pau;  MazitBiUon  do  Bvtbiiur,  Daks  of 
Salljr,  miaister  n(  Henri  IV.,  1660,  Homy,  William 
Dnuamoad,  pool,  1585,  Hanlhomdt^ ;  K«r.  Arthar 
Pfnrhrn  SUuIoy,  bioampiiin'  of  Dr  Arnold,  1815. 

DM. — Rmpcror  Frvdtrick  11.  of  QermnDy,  1850 : 
Kmanovl  the  (.inxt,  king  of  Portvgsl,  1S31  ;  Jsmes  V.  of 
ScotUnil,  \H%  FtUkUtmd;  Ooond  Qcmcr,  tminnt 
natanliii,  16M,  ZurUk  ;  Anthony  Collins,  (fMthinking 
writer,  1786;  B«t.  John  Btrjrpr,  klitori.3l  writn,  1787, 
Hackney  ;  Chrittiaa  Fareht*(oU  Uellert,  writer  of  fablts, 
17C9,   iapnci    r«ter  Wargnttn,  Swediih 

1783,  StodiMm/  Dr   Stoiasl  JohnaoB, 

1784,  Lvndon;  Charlie  Ut.  of  Spaia,  178& 
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THE   COUNCIL   OF   TRENT. 

Tliis  celebrated  council,  the  last  vvliicli  has  been 
summoned  by  the  Romoti  Cathulic  Church,  wim 
formally  opened  on  13th  December  1545,  and  closed 
on  4th  December  1663.  Its  sittinjj's  extended  thus, 
with  various  prorogations!,  over  a  }>eriod  of  eighteen 
years,  and  through  no  less  than  five  pontificates, 
commencing  witii  Paul  III.,  and  ending  with 
Pius  IV. 

The  summoning  of  a  general  council  had  been 
ardently  desired  dv  the  adherents  both  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Reformed  systems,  partly  from 
a  desire  to  have  many  great  and  Bcandolous  abuses 
removed,  partly  from  the  hope  of  effecting  a  recon- 
ciliation between  the  opposite  faith.s,  through 
mutual  concession  and  on  atyustment  of  tiie  points 
in  dispute  by  the  decision  of  some  authoritative 
assembly.  fhe  requisition  to  convoke  such  a 
meeting  was  firrt  made  to  Clement  VII.,  and  was 
6econdc<i,  with  all  his  influence,  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  V. ;  but,  as  is  well  known,  popes  have  ever 
liad  the  greatest  dislike  of  general  coimcUs,  regarding 
them  as  dangerous  impugners  of  their  preten.'jions, 
and  at  tlie  present  conjuncture  no  proposal  could 
have  been  more  distasteful.  Well  knowing  the 
ecclesiastical  abuses  that  prevailed,  ami  fearful  nt' 
the  conseqiiences  of  inquiry  and  expo.sure,  Clement, 
by  various  devices,  contrived,  forthe  short  reinaindiT 
of  his  life,  to  elude  eompliiiiice  with  the  unpatatuVile 
proposition.  But  his  successor,  Paul  HI.,  found 
himself  unable,  with  any  appearance  of  propriety, 
to  postpone  longer  a  measure  so  earnestly  desired, 
and  he  accordingly  is.sueu  letters  of  convocation 
for  a  general  ecclesiastical  council.  After  much 
dispotation,  the  town  of  Trent,  in  the  Tyrol,  was 
fixed  on  as  the  place  of  ineetinjj  of  the  assembly. 

But  with  all  the  prcliiumary  arraneementa 
entered  into,  the  Gemiau  Protestant  subjects  of 
Charles  V.  were  Ihorouglily  dissatisfied.  The 
place  chosen  for  the  meeting  was  unsuitable  from 
ita  remote  situation,  and  an  infinitely  weightier 
objection  was  made  to  the  right  assumed  by  the 
pope  of  presiding  in  the  council  and  directing  its 
deliberations,  together  with  the  refiwal  to  guarantee, 
throughout  the  proceedings,  the  recognition  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  iisagc  of  the  primitive  church, 
as  the  sole  standards  of  faith.  After  some  abortive 
attempts  to  accommodate  these  differences,  the 
Protestants  finally  declined  to  attend  or  recognise 
in  any  way  the  approaching  council,  which  wa« 
accoreiingly  left  wholly  to  the  direction  of  the 
Catholies.  One  of  the  first  points  determined  was  : 
'  That  the  books  to  whicti  the  de.signution  of 
Apocrypli-nl  hath  been  given,  are  of  equal  authority 
with  those  wliich  were  received  by  the  Jews  and 
primitive  Christians  into  the  sacreil  canon  ;  that 
the  traditions  handed  down  from  the  apostolic  age, 
and  preserved  in  the  church,  are  entitled  to  as 
much  rc'jjard  as  the  doctrines  and  precepts  which 
the  inspired  authors  have  committed  to  writiu" ; 
that  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  made 
or  revised  by  St  Jerome,  and  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Vulgate  translation,  should  be  read  in 
churches,  and  appealed  to  in  the  schools  as  authentic 
and  canonical.'  In  virtue  of  its  infallible  authority, 
claimed  to  l)e  derived  from  the  immediate  inspira- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  council  denounced 
anathemas  against  all  those  who  should  impugn  or 


deny  the  validity  of  its  decisions.  The  ancient 
formula,  however,  prefixed  by  ecclesiastical  councils 
to  their  deliverances — It  has  lecmcd  good  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  to  ut — was,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
assembly  at  Trent,  exchanged  for  the  milder  phra.se 
— In  the  preaenet  of  the  Holy  Spirit  it  hae  seemed 
good  to  us. 

This  specimen,  given  by  the  council  at  the 
commencement  of  its  proceedings,  was  sufficiently 
indicative  of  the  results  to  be  eventually  expected. 
So  far  from  any  modification  being  eflfected  in  the 
tenets  or  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
its  ministers,  these,  on  the  contrary,  were  more 
rigorously  enforced  and  defined.  In  the  words  of 
Dr  Robertson  :  '  Doctrines  which  hail  hitherto  been 
admitted  upon  the  credit  of  triidition  alone,  and 
received  with  some  latitude  of  interpretation,  were 
defined  with  a  scrupulous  nicety,  and  confirmed  by 
the  sanction  of  authority.  Rites,  which  had  formerly 
been  observed  only  in  deference  to  custom,  supposed 
to  be  ancient,  were  established  by  the  decrees  of 
the  church,  and  declared  to  be  essential  part«  of  its 
worship.  The  breach,  instead  of  being  closed,  was 
widened  and  made  irreparable.'  While  thus  so 
.antagonistic  to  Protestant  views,  the  decrees  of  the 
(-'ouncil  of  Trent  are  genendly  regarded  aa  one  of 
the  principal  standards  and  completed  digests  of 
the  Uoman  Catholic  faith. 


ANTIQUARIAN  HOAXES. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  traits  in  the  character 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  kind-hearted  antiquary,  the 
estimable  Monkbams,  is  his  perfect  reliance  on  his 
own  reniiering  of  the  letters  A.  D.  L.  L.,  on  a  stone 
lie  believes  to  be  antique,  and  which  letters  he 
amplifies  into  Agricola  dicavit  liberu  lubent;  a 
theory  rudely  demolished  by  Edie  Ochiltree,  who 
pronounces  '  the  sacrificial  vessel,' also  on  the  stone, 
to  be  the  key  to  its  true  significance,  Aikin  Drum's 
lang  ladle.  Scott  had  '  ta'en  the  antiquarian  trade ' 
(iLs  Bums  phrases  it)  early  in  life,  and  commenced 
liis  literary  career  in  that  particular  walk  ;  his  early 
nunWe.s  on  the  line  of  the  great  Roman  Wall,  in 
the  Bonier  counties,  would  familiarise  liim  with 
inscriptions  ;  and  his  acquaintance  with  antiquarian 
literature  lead  him  to  the  knowledge  of  a  kw 
mistakes  made  in  works  of  good  repute.  In  depict- 
ing the  incident  above  referred  to,  he  might  have 
had  in  his  mind  the  absurd  error  of  Vallancey,  who 
has  engraved  in  his  great  work  on  Irish  Antiquities, 
a  group  of  sei)ulchral  stones  on  the  hill  of  Tara, 
having  upon  one  an  inscription  which  he  rends 
thus:  BELI  DIVOSE,  'To  Belus,  God  of  Fire.' 
He  indulges,  then,  in  a  long  and  learned  disqui- 
sition on  this  remarkable  and  unique  inscription  ; 


ALTAJi  TO  BAAI. 


which  he  has  also  so  carefully  engraved,  that  it« 
real  significance  ma.j  cosily  be  tested.    It  tamed 


AMnqUAHIAN  boahs. 
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out  to  be  the  work  of  an  idler,  who  lay  upon  the 
ttone,  and  cut  his  name  upsi<le  down  wiih  tne  date 
or  the  year:  E.  CONID.  1731  ;  and  if  the  reader  T«-ill 
turn  the  engraving  on  the  preceding  page,  the  whole 
thing  becomes  clear,  and  Baal  iadepnved  of  his  altar. 
Dean  Swift  had  successfully  shewn  how  a  choice 
of  wordii,  and  their  orrangcincut,  might  make  plain 
Engli»h  look  exceeidinglv  like  Latin.  The  idea 
was  carried  out  further  W  some  wicked  wit,  who, 
luded  by  a  clever  engraver,  produced,  in  1756,  a 
print  called  'The  Piialc,'  which  has  never  been 


surpassed  in  its  peculiar  style.  'This  cujious 
inscription  is  humbly  dedicated,'  says  its  author, 
*  to  the  penetrating  geniuses  of  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
Eton,  and  the  learned  Society  of  Antiquaries.' 
The  first,  fourth,  sixth,  and  three  concluding  lines 
ore  particularly  happy  imitations  of  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion. It  is,  however,  a  simple  English  epitaph  ; 
the  key,  publishcJ  soon  afterwards,  tells  us:  ''The 
inscription  on  the  stone,  without  having  regard  to 
the  stops,  capital  letters,  or  dinsion  of  the  words, 
easily    reads    as    follows :    "  Beneath    this    stone 


TBK  Mvsmaovs  iKSORimoir :   AKTtqtrAiuB  rnoLiD. 


rc]xweth  Claud  Coster,  tripe-seller  of  Impington,  as 
doth  his  consort  Jane."  ' 

Such  freaks  of  fancy  may  fairly  be  classed  with 
Cttllot's  Impoitura  Innocaita :  not  so  wlien  false 
inscriptions  anil  forged  nnti<iuc»  have  been  fabri- 
cated to  mislead  the  scholar,  or  make  him  look 
ridiculous.  One  of  the  most  malicious  of  these 
tricks  was  concocted  by  Oeorgo  Steevens,  the 
Shakspcarian  commentator,  to  revenge  himself  on 
Crougli,  the  director  of  the  Society  of  Antiqnaries 
of  IxMiilon,  anil  author  of  the  great  work  on  our 
''  '  '  il  Monuments.  The  entire  literary  life  of 
lias  been  cbanicterised  as  displapng  an 
iiMi.u  i.yrled  series  of  arch  deceptions,  tinctured 
with  much  malicious  ingenuity.  He  scrupled  not, 
when  it  serred  Mi  purpose,  to  invent  quotations 


from  old  books  that  existed  only  in  hi'  imagination, 
and  would  deduce  therefrom  currolwnition  of  his 
own  views.  Among  other  things,  he  invented  tlie 
fianous  description  of  the  poisonous  upa»-tree  of 
Java,  and  the  effluvia  killing  all  things  near  it. 
This  uccomit,  credited  by  Darwin,  and  introduced 
in  his  Botanic  Garden,  spread  through  general 
literature  as  a  fact ;  until  artists  at  last  were 
induced  to  present  pictures  of  the  tree  and  tlio 
deailly  scene  around  it.  Steevens  chose  tlie  maga- 
zines, or  ]mpular  newspapers,  for  the  promulgation 
of  his  inventions,  and  signed  them  with  namea 
calculated  to  disarm  suspicion.  It  is  impoasibU 
to  calculate  the  full  amount  of  mischief  that  nuiy 
be  produced  by  such  means — literature  may  be 
dis^ured,  and  fkLietiood  take  the  pkce  of  fact 
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The  trick  on  Go  ugh  was  the  fabiicatiou  of  an 
inscription,  purporting  to  record  the  death  of  the 
Saxon  king,  Haidicanute,  and  was  done  in  rerengo 
for  some  adverse  criticism  Qongh  had  pronounced 
on  a  drawing  of  Steevens.  Stecvens  vowed  that, 
wretched  as  Guugh  deemed  his  work,  it  shoidd 
have  the  power  to  deceive  him.  He  obtained  the 
fragment  of  a  chinmey-slab,  and  scratched  uiK)n  it 
an  inscription  in  Anglo-Saxon  lutters,  to  the  effect 
that  •  Here  Haidcnut  drank  a  wine-horn  dry, 
stared  about  him, 
and  died.'  It  was 
alleged  to  have 
been  discovered  in 
Kennington  Lane, 
where  the  palace 
of  the  monarch 
was  also  said  to 
have  been,  and 
the  fatal  drinking- 
bout  to  have  taken 
place.  The  stone 
was  placed  care- 
lessly among  other 
articles  in  a  shop 
where  Gough  &»- 
quently  called.  Ho 
rell  fairly  into  the 
trap ;  and  brought 
forward  his  ima- 
g^ed  prize^  as  a 
great  histono  curi- 
osity, to  the  notice 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  One  of  the  ablest 
members  of  tho  association — the  Rev.  S.  Peggo 
— ^was  induced  to  write  a  paper  on  the  subject 
Schnebbelie,  the  draughtsman  of  tho  society,  was 
employed  to  draw  the  inscription  carefully,  and  it 
was  engraved,  and  published  in  vol.  Ix.  of  the 
Qmtleman's  Magtmnt,  from  which  our  cut  is  coped. 


THK  HARDICAXVTE  UARBLK 


The  falsely-formed  letters,  and  abstml  tenor  of  the 
whole  inscription,  would  deceive  no  one  now. 
Luckily,  before  its  publication  in  the  Magwnnt, 
its  history  was  discovered ;  but  as  the  plate  con- 
tained outer  Bulnects,  it  was  nevertheless  issued, 
with  a  note  of  warning  appended.  Steevens, 
however,  followed  up  hu  success  with  a  bitter 
description  of  the  triumph  of  his  fraud,  and  the 
impossibility  of  Gough's '  wriggling  off  the  hook  on 
which  he  is  so  arcluDologically  suspended.' 

Instances  mi^t 
be  readily  multi- 
plied  of  similar 
deceptive  inven- 
tions ;  indeed,  the 
history  of  false- 
hood and  forgerr 
in  connection  with 
antiquities  is  as 
vast  as  it  is  still 
unceasing.  Bome 
and  Naples  are  to- 
day what  Padua 
was  in  tho  six- 
teenth century — 
the  birthplace  of 
spurious  curiosi- 
ties, manufactured 
with  the  utmost 
art^  and  brought 
forth  with  the 
greatest  apparent 
innocence.  No- 
thing is  forgotten  to  bo  done  that  may  effectually 
deceive ;  and  the  unguarded  stranger  may  see  objects 
dug  out  of  ruins  apparently  ancient,  that  have  been 
recently  mode,  and  placed  there  for  his  delectation. 
A  brisk  trade  in  painted  vases  has  always  been 
carried  on ;  and  many  of  them,  evidently  false, 
have  been  published  in  works  of  high  character. 


FAKE  SLUDINO  HXB  TOLLOWXB. 


Bireb,  in  his  Hi»tory  of  Ancient  Potttnj,  sjH^aks  of  |  jealousy.  A  modem  archniologist  is  seen  running 
this,  and  adds :  '  One  of  the  most  remarkable  fabri-  I  after  a  draped  female  figure  called  •hmh,  or  Famt ; 
cated  ennavincs  of  these  vases  was  that  issued  by  who  flies  from  him,  exclaiming  ekas  hai  kaa^ 
Brondsted  andstackelberg,  in  a  fit  of  archaological  I  "Be  ofl;  my  fine  fellow  1 "    This  vaM.  which 

GOO  o  .r  , 
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exuted  except  ujkiii  Jxi]K;r,  dcceiveil  the  crwlulous 
Inghirumi,  who,  too  laU",  fnilcnviMiir.il  to  eJininj^c 
it  from  iuB  work.'  Consequently  his  vnliinblc 
book  on  Fori  Fittiti  is  diBfifturpU  by  this  al)surtl 
invention,  and  oar  rut  i»  tfacwl  from  bin  pinto, 
llicBC  mischievous  trick*  compel  the  student  to 
double  lalxiur — he  haa  nut  only  to  use  rc^CAroh,  but 
to  be  assured  that  whnt  he  fiuds  may  bo  depended 
on.  Supposed  facta  may  turn  out  to  be  ubsunl 
flctioDii,  and  the  stream  of  knowledge  be  poisoned 
at  its  veiy  aouico. 

THE   JflNE   WORTHIES   OP   LONDON. 

Everybody  lias  rotd,  or  at  least  heard,  of  the 
fiimous  Hittory  of  tht  8«v«n  CHiamirintu  of  Clirulat- 
dom,  but  few,  we  suspect,  have  cither  read  or  heard 
of  another  work  by  the  same  autiiur,  which,  if  less 
intcnaiting  than  the  chivalric  chronicle  dear  to 
bi>yhood,  has  the  merit  of  being  to  some  extent 
founded  on  fact.  In  the  year  1592,  Mr  Richurd 
Johnson  gave  to  the  world  Th«  Nint  JV<jrtfiiet  of 
London;  fj-jilaining  tht  honoarablt  Exerciu  of  Arms, 
the  Virtual  of  tin  Valiant,  and  tlte  Manorahk 
Attempt*  of  MagwatikMV*  Mitidt;  ple4tM7it  for 
Gentl^tm,  not  wiMtmly  for  Magutrata,  and  vwst 
frofUablt  for  'Prentif.et. 

This  chronicle  of  the  deeds  of  citjr-hcroes  is  a 
curious  compound  of  iirose  and  venie.  The  Worthies 
are  moiie  to  tell  their  own  stories  in  rlipiic,  to  a 
prose  accompaniment  unique  in  ita  way.  What 
that  way  is,  may  bo  judged  by  the  following 
uotition  from  the  fanciful  jircludc :  '  What  time 
amc  began  to  feather  herself  to  fly,  and  was 
winged  with  the  lohting  memory  of  martial  men  ; 
omtors  ceased  to  practise  jiersuasive  oratioms  i>oet» 
neglected  their  lyres,  and  I'allas  herself  would  have 
notliing  painted  on  her  shirld  s.ive  mottoea  of  Mars, 
ami  emblems  in  honour  of  noble  achievement^:. 
Then  the  ashes  of  ancient  victors,  wthont  scruple 
or  disdain,  found  sepulture  in  rich  monimients  ;  the 
b;iscne9s  of  their  ongin  sli.uled  by  the  virtue  of  their 
noble  deeds.'  Fame,  however,  was  still  fearful  of 
her  honour  growing  faint,  and,  in  her  fear,  betook 
herself  to  Paniassus,  and  invoked  the  aid  of  Uic  Muses 
in  order  t^t  revive  'what  ignorame  iu  darkness 
seems  to  shwlc,  and  hateful  oblivion  hath  almo-tt 
rubbed  out  of  tlie  book  of  honour — the  dee<.ls  not  of 
kings,  but  of  those  whose  merit  nimie  (hem  gri'at,' 
Choosing  Clio  as  her  comp.inion.  Fame  re-entereil 
her  chariot,  an<l  Bjieetlily  reached  the  Elysian  Fields, 
where,  upon  a  rose-covered  bank,  nine  hamlsoine 
knights  lay  asleep  ;  waking  them  up,  slin  do.<:i^'(l 
them  to  tell  thetr  several  ailventures,  that  Clio 
might  take  them  down  fur  the  benefit  of  mankind 
in  pMierd,  and  London  'prentioea  in  particidni. 

Then  forth  stepi>cd  Sir  William  Walworth,  fish- 
monger, twice  low  mayor  of  London  (in  1.'574  and 
1380).  His  narrative  l)cgin«  and  cnda  with  the 
great  event  of  liis  pec4)nd  mayoralty — the  rebellion 
of  Wat  Tyler.  He  relates  how  the  uialconteuljs 
advanced  to  London,  mightily  aasailed  tho  Tower 
walls,  and  how — 

'  K.irlu'i  manner  hotuei  wore  by  them  dcatroycd  ; 
The  Savoy  and  S.  Jonca  by  Smithfleld  ■{loilod.' 

While— 
■  All  man  of  law  thai  fell  into  their  hands 

I'bey  lelt  them  braathlon,  weltering  to  thoir  blood ; 
Ancicot  iTKotda  were  turned  to  firabraada. 
Any  bad  (avoor  sooDer  than  the  good  t 


So  stout  tlifse  cut-thnukts  were  in  their  degree. 
That  iiolil-'incn  must  serve  them  on  their  koee.' 

To  protect  the  ]>crson  of  the  young  kingwben  he 
went  to  meet  tho  rebels  at  Sinithfield,  Walworth 
attended  with 

'  A  loyal  guard  of  biUs  and  bows 

Collected  of  our  tallest  men  of  trade.' 

During  the  parley  with  Wat  Tyler,  the  sturdy 
magistrate  sat  dialing  with  anger  at  the  aud.icity  of 
the  blacksmith's  followers,  but  refraineil  Irom 
interfering,  because  his  betters  were  in  place,  till 
he  could  control  himself  no  longer — 

'  When  I  saw  the  reljols'  pride  increasinB, 

And  none  control  or  counter-check  their  r.ige  ; 

'Twere  service  good  (thought  I)  to  piirchaw  [>eace, 

And  malice  of  contentious  brap  assuage. 

With  this  conceit  all  fear  had  taken  Ilight, 

And  1,  alone,  jireaied  to  the  traitors'  sight. 

llicir  multitude  could  not  amaze  my  mind. 

Their  blo<xly  wuapons  did  not  make  roo  shrink. 
True  valour  liath  his  constancy  assijjneil, 
Tho  nnglo  at  the  sun  will  never  wmk. 

Among  their  troops  incensed  with  mortal  hato, 
I  did  arrest  Wat  "Tyler  on  the  p.-itp. 

The  stroke  wa«  given  with  so  good  a  will, 
I  made  tho  rebel  conch  imto  the  earth ; 
His  fellows  that  behind  (though  strange)  were  atill. 
It  marred  thn  manner  of  their  former  mirth< 
I  left  him  not,  but  ere  I  did  <lep.%rt,  ■ 

I  stablxKl  my  dagger  to  his  damned  hem' 

For  which  daring  deed  Bichard  immeiliately  dubbed 
him  a  knight. 

'  A  costly  hat  his  Highnora  likewise  gave ; 
That  lyOiiiliMi's  m.iint.iiDauoe  might  ever  be, 
A  sword  also  lie  did  ordain  to  have, 
That  should  be  carried  still  before  the  mayor. 
Whose  worth  deserved  suuceaaion  to  tho  chair.' 

Tlic  second  speaker  ia  Sir  Henn-  Pitcharil,  who 
conunisnces  his  story  with  an  atrociuu.s  ])un  : 

'  The  potter  tempers  not  the  massive  gold, 
A  meaner  substance  serves  bis  simple  tnwlo. 
His  workmanship  consists  of  sUmy  mould. 
Where  any  placed  imprcssinii  soon  is  mode. 

His  PUi:hiird/i  havr  no  niitwanl  glittering  Jiomp, 
As  other  metals  of  u  rinutr  stamp.' 

After  scr\'in({  in  tho  wars  of  Eilward  III.,  Pitcbard 
H'X  up  03  a  vintner,  and  throve  so  wcU  that  he  was 
elected  lord  mayor(i:i66)  ;  ho  hints  tlmt  he  could 
speak  of  lil>eral  dre<lB,  but  prefers  to  rest  his  claim 
to  honourable  consideration  upon  his  anxiety  for 
tlie  advance  of  I^ondon's  fame,  and  the  port  he 
]>laycd  on  Edwanl's  return  from  Fnmce  with  'three 
crowns  within  hia  cou(iuering  himd.' 

'  As  from  Dover  with  th"  prmvo  his  sun, 
Tho  kiiiKs  of  Cy)>rus,  Franco,  and  Scota  did  paaa. 
All  captive  prisoners  to  this  mighty,  one, 
Five  thoiiaand  men,  and  I  their  leader  wan, 
All  Well  pre|>areil,  as  tu  defviid  a  fort. 
Went  fiiith  to  wclconio  him  in  martial  aurt. 
When  tho  city  '[learvd  witliin  our  sightu, 
I  ct.ivod  a  boon,  snbmiaso  upon  my  knee, 

Tohtiv"  I.-  -' •'•■■•■  *■■•■"».  with  c.irl.1  and  knight^ 

A  il  with  mr, 

'I'l:  '  liAokfully  rcplitd  : 

"  Uiitu  thy  huiue,  both  I  and  theae  will  ridai" 
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The  royal  guests  and  thoir  followers  were  right 
hospitably  entertaine<l : 

'  For  cheer  and  samptuons  cost  no  coin  did  fail, 
And  he  that  thought  of  sparing  did  me  wrong.' 

This  truly  civic  achievement  is  at  once  admitted 
by  Clio  to  justify  Ktchard's  enrolment  among  the 
Worthies  Nine. 

Sir  William  Sevenoke  tells  how  he  was  found 
under  seven  oaks,  near  a  small  town  in  Kent,  and 
after  receiving  some  education,  was  apprenticed  to 
a  grocer  in  London.  His  apprenticeship  having 
expired,  he  went  with  Henry  V.  to  France,  where — 

'  The  Dolphyne  [Dauphin]  then  of  France,  a  comely 
knight. 
Disguised,  came  by  chance  into  .1  place 
Where  I,  well  wearied  with  the  heat  of  fight, 
Had  laid  me  down,  for  war  had  ceased  his  chace; 
And,  with  reproachful  words,  as  lazy  swain 
He  did  salute  me  ere  I  long  had  lain. 

I,  knowing  that  he  was  mine  enemy, 

A  bragging  Frenchman  (for  we  termed  them  so), 
111  brooked  the  proud  disgrace  he  gave  to  me. 
And  therefore  lent  the  Dolphyue  such  a  blow, 
As  warmed  his  courage  well  to  lay  about. 
Till  he  was  breathless,  though  he  were  so  stout. 

At  last  the  noble  prince  did  ask  my  name, 

My  birth,  my  calUng,  and  my  fortunes  past ; 
With  admiration  he  did  hear  the  same. 
And  so  a  bag  of  crowns  he  to  me  cast ; 
And,  when  he  went  away,  he  said  to  me : 
"  Sevenoke,  be  proud,  the  Dolphyne  fought  with 
thee!"' 

Tlie  war  over,  Sevenoke  determined  to  turn  grocer 
again,  and  in  time  became  famous  for  his  wealth. 
[In  1413,  Sevenoke  was  mode  sheriff;  in  1418,  he 
was  elected  lord  mayor ;  and,  two  years  later,  he 
represented  London  in  parliament  By  his  will, 
he  set  apart  a  portion  of  hia  wealth  to  build  and 
maintain  twenty  almshouses,  and  a  free-school  at 
Seven-oaks.  In  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  school  was 
named  'Queen  Elizabeth's  Qrammar  School,'  and 
received  a  common  seal  for  its  use.  It  still  exists, 
and  possesses  six  exhibitions  wherewith  to  reward 
its  scholars.] 

Sir  Thomas  White,  merchant-tailor,  lived  in  the 
days  of  Queen  Mary.  He  says  he  cannot  speak  of 
arms  and  blood-red  wars — ■ 

*  My  deeds  have  tongues  to  speak,  though  I  surcease, 

Sly  orators  the  learned  strive  to  be. 
Because  I  twined  palms  in  time  of  peace. 
And  gave  such  gifts  that  made  fair  learning  free ; 
My  care  did  build  these  bowers  of  sweet  content, 
VHiere  many  wise  their  golden  times  have  si^nt. 

The  English  cities  and  incorporate  towns 

Do  bear  me  witness  of  my  country's  care ; 
Where  yearly  I  do  feed  the  poor  with  crowns. 
For  I  was  never  niggard  yet  to  spare ; 
And  all  chief  boroughs  of  this  blessed  land. 
Have  somewhat  tasted  of  my  liberal  hand.' 

Sir  John  Bonhom's  life  seems  not  to  have  lacked 
excitement  Bom  of  gentle  parents,  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  mercer,  and  shewed  such 
qualities  that  he  was  intrusted  with  a  valuable 
cai^go  of  merchandise  for  the  Danish  market  He 
was  received  at  the  court  of  Denmark,  and  there 
made  such  progress  in  the  faronr  of  the  king's 
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daughter,  with  whom  every  knight  was  in  love, 
that  she  gave  him  a  favour  to  wear  in  his  helmet  at 
a  grand  tournament — 

'  They  that  have  fruiders  cannot  choose  but  run, 
Their  mistresses  eyes  do  learn  them  chivalry, 
With  those  commands  these  tonmays  are  begun. 
And  shivered  lances  in  the  air  do  fly. 

No  more  but  this,  there  Bonham  had  the  best, 
Yet  list  I  not  to  vaunt  how  I  was  blest' 

Despite  his  success  in  arms,  Bonham  did  not  neglect 
bnsmess,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  sold  his  cargo  and 
refilled  his  ship,  he  made  preparations  for  returning 
home.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  leave  Denmark, 
the  Qreat  Solyman  declared  war,  and  began  to 
ravage  the  country.  Bonham  was  offered  the 
command  of  an  army  destined  to  arrest  the  profpess 
of  the  invader  ;  he  accepted  it,  and  soon  jomed 
issue  with  the  foe,  half  of  whose  army — 

'  Smouldered  in  the  dust, 
Lay  slaughtered  on  the  earth  in  gory  blood  ; 
And  he  himself  compelled  to  quell  his  lust 
By  composition,  for  his  people's  good. 
Then  at  a  parley  he  admired  me  so, 
He  made  me  kmght,  and  let  his  army  go.' 

The  generosity  of  the  Turk  did  not  stop  here ;  he 
loaded  the  new-made  knight  with  chains  of  gold 
and  costly  raiment,  to  which  the  monarch  he  liad 
served  so  well  added — 

'  Gifts  in  guerdon  of  his  fight, 
And  sent  him  into  England  like  a  knight' 

Our  sixth  Worthy  rejoiced  in  the  alliterative 
appellation  of  Christopher  Croker.  He  was  bound 
'prentice  to  a  vintner  of  Gracechurch  Street,  and, 
according  to  his  own  account,  must  have  been  a 
fi>iscinating  young  fellow — 

'  My  fellow-servants  loved  me  with  their  hearts ; 
My  friends  rejoiced  to  see  me  prosjicr  so. 
And  kind  Doll  Stodie  (though  for  small  deserts). 
On  me  vouchsafed  affection  to  bestow.' 

Still,  Croker  was  not  satisfied.  He  burned  with  .1 
desire  to  raise  his  sweetheart  to  high  estate,  ami 
when  he  was  pressed  for  the  army— -believing  his 
opportunity  had  arrived — ^he  wits  proof  against  the 
arguments  of  his  master,  and  tne  tean  of  his 
master's  daughter.  To  France  he  went,  and  there, 
he  says —  1 

'  To  prove  my  faith  unto  my  country's  stay,  | 

And  that  a  'prentice,  though  but  small  esteeme<l, 
Unto  the  stoutest  never  giveth  way 
If  credit  may  by  trial  be  redeemed. 
At  Bordeaux  siege,  when  others  came  too  late, 
I  was  the  first  made  entrance  through  the  gate.' 

When  that  famous  campaign  was  ended,  our  brave 
'prentice  was  one  of  ten  thousand  men  chosen  by 
tne  Black  Prince  to  aid  him  in  restoring  Don 
Pedro  to  the  Castilian  throne ;  and  when  he  returned   ; 
to  England,  he  returned  a  knight 

'  Thus  labour  never  loseth  its  rewanl,  | 

And  he  that  seeks  for  honour  sure  shall  speed. 
What  craven  mind  was  ever  in  regard  ! 
Or  where  oonsiateth  manhood  but  in  deed  ? 
I  speak  it  that  confirmed  it  by  my  life. 
And  in  tiie  end,  DoU  Stodie  was  my  wife.* 

Sir  John  ]&wkwood  waa  horn  to  prove  it 
does  not  always  take  nine  tiulors  to  make  a  man. 
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His  conduct  in  octiou  won  the  notice  of  the  Black 
Prince,  who  gave  him  a  noble  steed  ;  and  he  made 
Buch  good  use  of  the  (rift,  that  he  waa  knighted  h\ 
tliat  great  captain,  and  enrolled  among  '  the  Black 
Prince's  knights.'  When  there  were  no  more  battles 
to  be  fought  in  France,  Sir  John  collected  together  a 
force  of  15,U00  Englishmen,  with  which  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Duke  of  lililau,  and  immortalised 
himself  in  Italian  history  a3  '  Qiovanni  Acuti 
Cavaliero.'  He  afterwards  fought  on  the  side  of 
Spain  against  the  pope,  and  having  acquired  riches 
and  reputation,  returned  to  Padua  to  dje. 

Like  most  of  his  co-worthies.  Sir  Hugh  Cavcrlev, 
silk-weaver,  won  his  knighthood  in  France,  lie 
then  went  to  Poland,  and  became  renowned  as  a 
hnnter,  and  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  people  by 
terminating  the  career  of  a  monstrous  ooar  that 
tMubled  the  land.  For  many  years  he  lived  in 
honour  in  Poland,  but  ultimately  left  that  country 
for  France,  where  he  died.  The  last  of  the  Nine 
Worthies  was  Sir  Henry  Mnlevcrer,  grocer,  com- 
monly called  Henry  of  Cornhill,  who  lived  in  the 
days  of  Henry  IV.  He  became  a  crusader,  and  did 
not  leave  the  field  till  he  saw  tlie  Holy  City 
regained  from  the  infidels.  He  8ti>od  high  in 
fuvoiu-  with  tlie  king  of  Jenisalcm,  till  that 
monarch's  cant  were  poisonefl  against  him,  when, 
to  avoid  death,  the  gallant  knight  was  compelled  to 
seek  a  hiding-place.  This  he  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Jacob's  Well,  of  which  he  assumed  the 
guardianship. 

*  For  my  pleuure's  sako 
I  gave  both  knight*  kail  princes  heavy  strokes  ; 
The  ]<roudcst  did  presume  a  draught  to  take 

Was  sure  Vi  hnve  his  passport  sealed  with  knocks, 
lliiis  lived  1  till  my  innooenoe  wm  known. 
And  then  returned  ;  the  king  was  pensive  grown. 

And  for  the  wrong  which  he  hod  oflcnrd  me. 

He  vowed  me  greater  friendship  than  before  ; 
My  false  occusen  tost  their  hberty. 
And  next  their  lives,  I  could  not  challenge  more. 
.\nd  tkiiH  with  love,  with  honour,  and  with  fame, 
I  did  return  to  Loudon,  whence  I  came. 

When  the  last  of  the  Worthies  thus  concluded 
his  story.  Fame  gontly  laid  his  head  ujion  a  soft 
pillow,  and  left  liim  and  his  companions  to  the 
uappiness  of  their  sweet  sleep,  and  enjoined  Clio  to 
give  the  record  of  their  lives  to  the  world,  '  that 
every  one  might  read  their  honourable  actions, 
and  take  example  by  tliem  to  follow  virtue  and 
at\}\re.' 
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St  Splridion,  binliop  tud  oonfcsor,  IMK,  Saints  Nioiuius, 
irchbitbop  uf  Khcim*,  oad  bis  couipaniuiin,  mortjra,  5th 
«attt>7. 

Bum. — Michul  Nottradamui.  (ninous  prophet,  l.'SOS, 
St  Ktmy,  IB  I'rortnft ;  Tyelio  Brnho,  Bstrononicr,  1.^46. 
KnudtOiorp.  ntar  the  liallic :  BtrtbClcmi  d'HcflwIot, 
orlcDtAlist,  IS25,  Parii;  Dsniul  Ncsl,  diTiae  uid  aullior 
(UtMtory  of  tht  Pvrllant),  1678,  Umdon  :  Junes  Bruoc, 
Abyninian  trsrcllcr.  IiSO.  Kiimaird, SlirUn'jtliire :  lU'r. 
Chsrles  Wolfe,  author  of  Tkt  IlitritU  of  iir  John  Mucre, 


Died. — Pope  Anostasius  I.,  402 ;  Sir  John  Oldcastle, 
lionl  Coliham,  horned  as  a  Lollard,  1417,  St  (liM  Field*, 
London  ;  Dean  Henry  .ildrioli,  of  Ohrist-Charcli,  Oxford, 
eminent  scholar  and  divine,  1710;  Thomas  Rymer, 
historical  writer,  1713  ;  Thomas  Tenison,  arclihishop  of 
Canterbury,  1715,  Lambeth;  Sir  William  Trumbull, 
st.it4-!mian  and  man  of  letters,  1716;  0«neral  Oecrgs 
Wushinirton,  American  patriotio  commander  and  states- 
man, 1799,  Mount  Vernon,  Virginia;  Conrad  Halte- 
Bmn,  geogrniiher,  1 826,  Parit ;  J.  C.  Loudon,  botanical 
writer,  1843,  Baijtirater,  London ;  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
statesman,  1860,  London;  Prince  Albert,  consort  of 
Queen  Victoria,  1861.  Windior  CaitU. 

J.  C.  LOUDON. 

There  ia  quite  as  much  difference  between  a 
gimlcner  of  the  old  school,  and  one  of  the  modem 
era,  as  exists  between  the  old  seo-captoin,  and  the 
scientific  naval  officer  of  the  pre.sent  day  ;  Andrew 
Foireen'ice  has  paired  off  with  Conmiodore 
Tnmnion,  and  we  are  very  well  rid  of  both  of 
them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  eminent 
position  to  Avhich  tlie  art  of  ganlcuing  and  its  pro- 
fessors have  of  late  yeat^  attained,  is  mainly  due  to 
the  teachings  of  John  Claudius  Loudon.  The 
writer  well  remembers  the  terrible  outcry  among 
the  old-school  gardeners  when  London's  Encyelo- 
ptcdia  first  appeared.  '  Tliis  booknioking- fellow,' 
they  cried,  '  wUl  teach  the  gentry  everything,  and 
the  masters  and  mistresses  will  know  more  than 
we  do ! '  Their  words  were  verified  ;  but  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  young  gardeners  Imd  to 
study,  in  order  to  keep  poce  with  their  employers, 
null  doing  so  speedUy  raised  their  craft  to  a  higher 

iilatform.  Having  commenced  this  movcmeut, 
joudon  devot(;d  his  whole  life  to  urge  it  forwanl. 
He  incessantly  laboured  to  shew,  that  horticulture 
and  botany  were  merely  the  foundations  of  tlie 
gardener's  calling ;  that  something  more  than  a 
smattering  of  a  dozen  other  arts  and  sciences  was 
necessary  to  complete  the  superstructure.  And 
MOW,  when  the  grave  has  closed  over  him  for 
twenty  years,  it  is  amply  teatifietl  by  the  most  con- 
vincing proofs  that  liis  ideas  were  correct. 

It  was  in  1822  that  Loudon  gave  t<}  the  world 
the  most  important  and  comprehensive  publication 
ever  written  on  horticulture — T)u:  Encyclopadia  of 
Gardening;  a  work  fully  meriting  its  pretentious 
title  ;  and  though,  of  necessity,  a  compilation, 
enriched  with  much  useful  original  matter,  the 
result  of  his  continental  travels.  The  success  of 
thus  work  induced  him  to  undertake  a  scries  of 
encyclopaedias  on  agriculture,  botany,  and  cogtute 
subjectt,  the  Inst  of  which  appeared  in  1832.  Tho 
herculean  toils  of  these  ten  veots  are  beyond 
description.  '  The  labour,'  says  Mrs  Loudon,  *  was 
immense  ;  and  fur  several  mouths  he  and  I  used 
to  sit  up  the  greater  part  of  every  night,  never 
having  more  than  four  hours  sleep,  ami  drinking 
strong  coffee  to  keep  ourselves  awake.'  Undeterred, 
however,  he  next  coiniiicnccd  a  more  extended  and 
lulx-mr-eiacting  work  tli.in  any  of  his  previous  pro- 
ductions, an  Arboretum  et  Frutic^tum  Uritannicum, 
embracing  eveiy  particular  relative  to  the  trees 
and  ihrulis — whetlier  native  or  inlnnluced— of  the 
British  islands.  It  is  scarcely  cri'dible,  but  no  less 
true,  that  during  the  time  tneso  vast  worka  were 
in  course  of  production,  Louiion  edited  8«rusi 
periodicals.  In  182G,  he  established  the  (Vnrdll  ""*" 
Magaaint,  which  be  continued  till  bis  duitk 
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If!26,  lie  coiurncnccil  his  Magazine  of  Xatural 
Ilutory,  aii'l  cdituJ  it  until  1830,  when  it  pa.<»e<l 
into  other  hAn<}:<.  In  1834,  he  commeDCcl  the 
Archiltetural  Magazine,  discontinuing;  it  in  1838 ; 
but  in  1%3C  he  U-gan  uubli.ihin;;  niii  Svhurhan 
Gardener.  It  may  be  solely  sai<l,  that  such  multi- 
farious and  incessant  labours  are  without  a  ]>arallel 
in  literature. 

A  r^uuint  old  fiirmor  of  our  ac'iunintance^  whoii 
inwaking  of  a  jjcrxnu  who  worked  vi;ry  hard  without 
iii.'rivin;;  much  profit  from  his  labi.un,  said  that  he 
hiul  turned  over  a  great  deal  of  fjrass,  but  made  very- 
little  hay.  It  h  painful  t<j  relate,  that  the  very 
same  word.H  iiii;.'lit  be  afiplied  to  Loudon's  heroic 
undertaking.^.  When  the  Arlwretum  was  completed 
in  1838,  Loudon,  who  publi.<ihcd  at  his  own  expense 
and  risk,  found  liituscu  indebted  to  printer,  jwiper- 
makcT,  and  engraver  no  less  a  sum  than  £10,000. 

Loudon's  literary  labours  would  apficar  cxceseivc, 
even  for  a  man  in  perfect  health,  and  with  the  vigor- 
ous use  of  his  liniljs ;  but  they  seem  little  less  than 
miraculous,  when  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  canned  on  are  taken  into  consideration. 
A  severe  attack  of  rheumatic  fever  when  in  his 
twenty-third  vtMir,  pro<luced  a  xx^niuinent  stilfness 
of  the  left  knee.  Subsequently  his  ri^ht  arm 
1)ccamc  alfected,  and  Loudon  was  advised  to  try 
the  curative  eiTects  of  shampooing.  During  tins 
process,  the  arm  was  broken  so  close  to  the 
shoulder  a»  to  render  setting  it  in  the  usual  mode 
impossible.  Shortly  after,  the  arm  was  again 
bnjken ;  and  then,  in  1820,  amputation  became 
unavoidable.  In  tliis  year,  it  will  be  ob.served,  he 
established  the  Ganlenet't  Magazine,  and  entered 
on  that  career  o!  herculean  mental  effort  alrearly 
detailed ;  nor  was  it  carried  on  without  a  still 
further  shattering  of  his  frame,  for  now  his  left 
li:md  became  so  disabled,  that  the  use  of  only  the 
third  and  little  finger  remained.  Maimed  and  infirm 
of  body,  his  mind  retained  its  unabated  vigour,  and 
he  hiul  rticourso  to  the  employment  of  an  amanu- 
ensis and  draughturaan.  Tnus  did  he  yield  ground 
only  inch  by  inch,  as  death  advanced ;  and  when  his 
last  hour  arrived,  death  still  fonn<l  him  hard  at 
work,  for  '  hi:  dicsd  standing  on  his  feet'  Chronic 
intlammatiiiii  of  the  lungs  terminated  his  life  on 
the  14th  of  December  1843.  The  work  on  which 
he  was  cnn>loyed  at  the  time  of  his  dcatli,  is 
entitled  liclj-iimtruction  for  Youmj  Oardenert,  the 
cliiss  of  persons  whose  interests  his  lifi'long  labours 
wci-e  devoted  to  promote.  Iict  his  faithful  wife, 
who  best  knew  Iniii,  and  who  has  since  followcil 
him  to  the  last  resting-place,  utter  his  requiem — 
'  Never  did  any  m:m  possess  moi-e  enei^y  and 
di't<-nnination ;  whatever  ho  began  he  puiMicd 
with  <!nthusi:isin,  and  carried  out  notwthstamling 
obstacles  thatwouM  have  discouraged  any  ordinary 
jKjiwin.  He  was  a  warm  friend  ;  mo?t  affectionate 
m  all  his  relations  of  son,  husband,  father,  and 
brother  ;  ami  never  hesitated  to  sacrifice  pecuniary 
consideistions  to  what  ho  considered  his  duty.' 


VKGKTAULKS,  HEllBb',  AND  KUUITS  IN  ENaiAND 
IN  TUB  THIRTKKNTIl  CKNTUKT. 

In  connection  with  the  improvements  in  the  art 
of  gardening,  effected  by  Mr  Loudon,  the  subject  of 
the  foregoing  article,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  contemplate  the  condition  of  horticulture  in 
England  in  the  thirtccntli  century ;  and  the  nature 
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and  extent  of  the  supplies  of  fruit,  vegetables^ 
and  similar  produce  procurable  by  our  an^restois. 
From  the  roll  of  the  household  expenses  of 
Eleanor,  Countess  of  Leicester,  third  daughter  of 
King  John,  and  wife  of  the  celebrated  Simon  de 
Montfort,  who  fcU  at  Evesham,  we  gather  the 
following  curious  details ;  this  roll  l>eing  the 
earlif?t  known  memorial  of  the  expenditure  of  an 
Knglish  subject. 

It  cannot  fail  to  lie  remarked,  in  perusing  the 
roll,  that  very  few  esculent  plants  arc  mentioned. 
Dried  pease  and  beans,  parsley,  fennel,  onions, 
green-pease,  and  new  beans,  are  the  only  species 
named.  Pot-herbs,  of  which  the  names  are  not 
specified,  cost  M. ;  and  here,  on  the  authority  of  Mr 
Ilanly,  we  may  mention  that  one  shilling'  then 
would  purchaise  as  much  as  fifteen  now.  If  any 
other  vegetables  were  in  ceneral  use  at  the  time,  they 
were,  perhaps,  comprised  under  the  term  fotaigium. 
There  is,  however,  much  uncertainty  upon  the 
subject  of  the  cultivation  of  vegetables,  in  this 
country,  during  the  tliirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries.  Crrases,  endive,  lettuce,  beets,  jKirs- 
neps,  carrots,  cabbj^es,  leeks,  radishes,  and  car- 
doons,  were  grown  in  France  durin"  the  reign 
of  Cliarlemagne  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  many 
of  these  varieties  had  penetrated  into  England  at 
an  early  period.  The  most  skilful  horticulturists 
of  the  'Suddle  Ages  were  eccleiuistics,  and  it  is 
I>ossible  that  in  the  ganlens  of  monasteries  many 
vegetables  were  raised  which  were  not  in  common 
use  among  the  laity.  Even  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  general  produce  of  the  English  kitchcn-ganlen 
was  contemptible,  when  compared  with  that  of  the 
Low  Countries,  Fnuicc,  and  Italy.  Gillwrt  Kvmer 
can  enumerate  only,  besides  a  few  wild  antf  for- 
gotten sorts,  cabbage,  lettuce,  spinach,  l)cet-root, 
trefoil,  buglos.s,  bonige,  celerj',  purslaiiie,  fennel, 
smallage,  uiyme,  hyssop,  parsley,  mint,  a  species 
of  turnip,  and  smaU  white  onions.  According  to 
him,  all  these  vegetables  were  boiled  with  meat 
He  observes  that  some  were  eaten  raw,  in  spring 
and  summer,  with  olive-oil  and  spices,  but 
questions  the  propriety  of  the  custom.  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  earliest  notice  extant  of  the  use  of 
sidads  in  England. 

The  roll  furnishes  but  little  information 
respecting  fruit.  The  only  kinds  named  ore 
apples  and  pears ;  three  hundred  of  the  latter 
were  purchased  at  Canterbury,  probably  from  the 
gardens  of  the  monks.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  few  other  sorts  were  generally  gn)wn  in 
England  before  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century ;  although  Matthew  Paris,  describmg  the 
bad  season  of  12.57,  observes  that  'apples  were 
scarce,  and  pears  sciircer,  while  quinces,  vegetables, 
cherries,  plums,  and  all  shell-fruits  were  entirely 
destroyed.  These  shell-fruits  were,  probably,  the 
common  hazel-nut,  walnuts,  and  perhaps  chestnuts : 
in  1256,  the  shcriifs  of  London  were  onlered  to  buy 
two  thousand  chestnuts  for  the  king's  own  use.  In 
the  AVardrobe  Book  of  the  14th  of  Edward  I,  we 
find  the  bill  of  Nicholas,  the  royal  fruiterer,  in 
which  the  only  fruits  mentioned  arc  peais, 
apples,  quinces,  medlars,  and  nuts,  llie  supply 
of  tlieso  from  Whitsuntide  to  November,  co^ 
£21,  14«.  lid 

This  apparent  scarcity^  of  indigenous  fruits 
naturally  leads  to  the  inquiry,  wliat  loreign  kinds, 
besides  those  included  in  the  term  spiceiy,  sueh  as 
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almonds,  dates,  figa,  oud  niiama,  were  uii]>urt«d 
iulo  EuKland  in  thu  and  the  following  ccntorv. 
In  the  time  of  John,  and  of  Henry  III!,  Rochello 
wiu  celebrated  for  ita  ]>car8,  and  conger-eels  ;  the 
sheriffs  of  London  jjarcharod  a  hundred  of  the 
tnrmer  for  Henry  in  1223.  In  the  18th  u! 
lilward  I.,  a  largo  Spanish  ship  came  to  Ports- 
mouth ;  ont  of  the  caTijo  of  which  the  queen 
bouf-ht  one  frail  of  Seville  figs,  one  frail  of  raisins 
or  t?rapes,  one  bale  of  dale-,  and  two  hundre<l  and 
tliirly  pomegranales,  fifteen  citrons,  and  Revcn 
oranges.  The  hut  item  is  iiuporUuit,  as  Lc  Groud 
d'Aussy  conld  not  trace  the  oraiij^e  in  France  to  an 
oarlioT  date  thaii  1333  ;  here  wo  find  it  known  in 
England  in  1290  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  wat 
not  its  first  appearaDce.  The  marriatfe  of  Edwanl 
with  Eleanor  of  Castile  naturally  Iwf  to  a  greater 
intercourse  with  Spain,  ami,  '  ily,  to  the 

introduction  of  other  (irticles  ;i  produce 

limn  the  leather  of  Conlovji,  i  in.-mi,  and  rice, 
which  had  previously  been  the  jiriacipal  imports 
from  that  fertile  rountry,  throu;;li  tlie  medium  of 
the  merchants  of  Bavounc  and  Bonleaux. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  series  of  wanlrobo 
books  is  incomplete,  as  much  additional  informa- 
tion on  this  point  might  have  been  derived  from 
them.  At  oil  events,  it  appears  certain  that 
Europe  is  indebted  to  the  Ajab  conquerors  of 
Spain  for  the  introduction  of  the  orange,  and  not 
to  the  Portuguese,  who  arc  said  to  have  brought  it 
from  China.  An  English  dessert  in  tlie  tliiiteenth 
century  must,  it  is  clear,  have  liccn  composed 
cliieQy  of  dried  and  preserved  fruits,  dates,  figs, 
atiples,  pears,  nnts,  and  the  still  conmion  dish  of 
auuonds  and  raisinsL 

With  respect  to  spices,  the  arrival  of  a  ship 
loilcn  with  them  was  an  event  of  such  importance, 
and  perhaps  rarity,  that  the  king  usually  nastened 
to  satisfy  nis  wants  before  the  cargo  was  landefl. 
Thus,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  the  baiUlTs  of 
Sandwich  wen-  cominanded  to  detain,  upon  their 
coming  into  jiort,  two  great  ships  laden  witli 
spices  and  |ircciou8  merchandises,  which  were 
exjiorted  from  Bayonne  ;  and  not  to  allow  any- 
thing to  bo  sold  until  the  king  huii  had  his  choice 
of  their  contents. 

Krtumiiig  to  the  roll,  cider  is  mentioned  only 
once,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convey  the 
iiupression  that  it  was  not  in  mucli  cstimutiou,  the 
Countess  Uuviug  distributed  one  ton  ainon;^  eight 
bimdred  paupers. 

ALBKBT,    PR1KC1!   CONSORT. 

On  no  occasion  miliseiiueut  to  the  death  of  (ho 
Priucon  Cluirlotte  of  Wales,  in  1817,  wad  any  royal 
demise  so  deeply  Lunented  in  England  lu  that  of 
Allwrt,  I>rinc«  Consort  to  Queen  Victoria,  liom 
on  the  iWtth  of  August  1S19 — only  two  munthx 
idler  the  royal  lady  whom  li<i  was  destined  to 
C'S|>ou»*— lie  isuMkil  Ids  oiirly  days  in  receiving  an 
C'lucation  aniuiudly  complete  in  all  Uiat  could 
grace  a  prince  and  a  genilcinan,  Imth  .1*  regards 
solid  leamiux  and  hi^ii-hrcd  ncoomplishments. 
Uo  nii.l  III  ■■Idcr  bMlhcr.  Ernest  Augustus,  hod 
hut :  I  'I  be  gratcTul  for  the  otn  b«towuil 

upon  y  their  father,  the  rvigning  Duko  of 

Saxu  (Joliiiii;  Gotho.  The  two  voung  prince* 
risitcd  Englntul  in  1830,  while  Willinui  iV,  was 
king ;  and  then,  it  is  undcntood,  took  pLwe  the 


interview  between  Alliert  and  Victoria,  which  led 
ultimately  to  their  union.  On  the  return  of  the 
two  brothers  to  Oenuony,  both  princes  continued 
their  studies  with  great  a.'isiduity,  at  various 
universities.  Albert  is  ocUevcd,  too,  to  have  profited 
greatly  during  a  temporary  residence  with  his 
uncle,  LeopoliI,  the  sagacious  king  of  tlie  Belgians ; 
who,  being  uncle  to  VicUiriu  as  well  as  to  Albert, 
was  well  lilti'il  to  instruct  the  young  man  concern- 
ing the  delicate  and  rcs|»n«ible  position  of  one  wiio 
might  become  husbonil  to  the  Queen  of  England. 
In  1839,  when  he  was  declared  of  age.  Prince 
.Mbert  came  into  jiosseasion  of  estates  worth  about 
£2500  a  year :  and  this  was  oil  the  patrimonial  pro- 
perty which  he  inherited.  On  the  10th  of  Ootolier  in 
that  year,  Ernest  and  Albert  again  visited  England. 
Victoria  was  then  Queen.  Her  ministers  had 
already  agreed  on  the  suitableness  of  Albert  as  her 
husband,  in  all  that  concerned  political,  national, 
and  religious  considerations  ;  and  the  graces  and 
accomplishments  of  the  Prince  now  fairly  won  the 
heart  of  the  young  Queen.  It  was  not  for  an 
almost  portionless  young  Prince  to  pay  addresses  to 
the  greatest  queen  in  Europe  ;  nor  was  it  an  easy 
matter  for  an  English  maiden,  at  twenty,  to  shew 
her  preference  towards  him  ;  but  one  of  the  many 
memoirs  of  the  Prince  gives  the  dnwuement  in  the 
following  form.  On  a  certain  occasion,  at  one  of 
the  palace  balls,  the  Queen  presented  her  bouquet 
to  the  Prince  at  the  conclusion  of  a  dance  ;  his 
close  uniform,  buttoned  up  to  the  throat,  did  not 
permit  him  to  pL\ce  the  bouquet  where  the  Persian- 
like  compliment  woidd  dictate  ;  but  he  drew  forth 
a  penknife,  ripped  a  hole  in  the  breast  of  his  coat, 
and  pkced  the  treasure  there.  On  another  occasion, 
when  he  was  thanking  the  Queen  for  the  very  kind 
and  gracious  reception  whidi  he  had  met  with  in 
England,  she  replied:  'If,  indeed,  your  Highness  is 
80  much  pleased  with  this  country,  perhaps  you 
would  not  object  to  remaining  in  it  and  making  it 
your  home.'  These  narrations  may  not  either  of 
them,  perhaps,  be  .strictly  correct,  but  there  is  not  a 
doubt  that  the  alliance  proceeded  from  mutual  affec- 
tion. On  the  14th  of  Noyember,  Prince  Albert  left 
England ;  and  on  the  23d,  at  a  privy  council 
summoned  for  the  purpose,  the  Queen  said  :  '  I 
have  caused  you  to  be  summoned,  in  order  that  I 
may  acquaint  you  with  my  resolution  in  a  matter 
which  deeply  concerns  the  welfare  of  mv  people, 
and  the  happiness  of  my  future  life.  It  is  my 
intention  to  ally  myself  in  marriage  with  Prince 
Albert  of  Saxe  Goburg  Gotha.  Deeply  impressed 
with  the  solemnity  of  the  engagement  which  I  am 
about  to  contract,  I  have  not  come  to  this  decision 
without  mature  consideration,  nor  without  freling 
a  strong  assurance  that.,  with  the  blessing  of 
Almighty  Qod,  it  will  at  once  secure  my  domestic 
felicity,  and  serve  the  interests  of  my  country.' 
By  au  unnsnal  combination  of  circumstances,  the 
Tory,  or  Church-and-King  jiarty  of  the  day, 
apjiearod  in  the  character  of  economical  reformers ; 
for  they,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  cut  down  to 
i;30,(XX>  a  year,  an  aUovronco  to  Prince  Albert, 
which  Viscount  Melbourne's  government  hoii  pro- 
po3c«l  should  be  £60,000.  On  the  24th  of  January 
lylO,  the  Prince  was  mode  Knight  of  the  (Jorter  ; 
on  the  fHii  of  February,  he  arrived  in  England ;  and 
on  the  next  day  he  became  husband  to  Queen 
Victoria. 
During  the  twenty-two  years  of  his   mozrifld 
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life,  this  exemplary  man  laboured  incessantly 
to  be  worthy  of  his  high  position,  and  to  foster 
all  jjoml  and  ennobling  schemes.  His  merits  were 
partially  known  to  the  nation  during  hia  life- 
time, but  never  bo  fully  as  after  his  decease.  He 
iveiit  through  a  regiilar  coarse  of  study  of  the  system 
of  English  law  and  jurisprudence,  and  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  English  constitution,  under  Mr 
Sclwyn.  He  studied  ajjricuiture,  both  scientifically 
and  practically,  and  became  a  regular  exhibitor  at 
agricultural  shows.  He  revived  the  drooping 
Society  of  Arts,  and  made  it  more  flourishing  than 
it  had  ever  been  before.  He  was,  more  than  any 
other  person,  the  originator  of  International  Exhibi- 
tions ;  and  to  him  the  world  owed  especially  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  lb51.  He  took  a  decided  part 
in  the  establishment  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  and  of  schools  of  art  in  various  parta  of 
the  country.  He  advocated  popular  education  in 
various  ways,  calculated  to  shew  the  liberal  ten- 
dency of  his  mind.  He  made  speeches  and  addresses 
at  the  York  and  Aberdeen  meetings  of  tlie  British 
Association  for  tlie  Advancement  of  Science,  wliich 
■hewed  a  very  extensive  Bcquaintance  with  science 
in  its  principles,  its  history,  and  its  practical 
applications.  He  had  something  to  say  worth 
hearing  and  attending  to  at  the  Educational, 
Statistical,  and  Social  bcience  Congresses.  He  wns 
the  promoter  of  a  new  branch  or  dep.irtment  of  the 
Ortler  of  the  Bath,  designed  to  recognise  civil  in 
addition  to  military  and  naval  merit.  He  might,  at 
one  time,  have  become  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Queen's  armies  ;  but  his  own  appreciation  of  the 
delicate  position  which  he  occupietl  towards  her 
Majesty — at  once  a  husband  and  a  subject — led  him 
to  decline  the  honour,  although  urged  to  accept  it 
by  the  Duke  of  \Vellingti:m.  There  were  two  nr 
three  occasions  in  hia  life  when  he  was  a  little 
misunderstood  ;  especially  in  IS.")!  .ind  1854,  during 
political  discussions,  wluch  led  many  persons  to 
accuse  him  uf  using  'German'  influence  injurious  to 
English  interesta  ;  but  the  Iciders  of  both  partii\«, 
in  and  out  of  oflice,  tmifonnly  acknowledged  the 
purity  of  his  intentions,  and  the  cjirc  with  which  he 
Bought  always  to  keep  strictly  within  the  constitu- 
tional limits  of  his  position. 

Such  was  the  Prince  whose  death,  on  the  14th 
of  December  1861,  was  a  source  of  great  national 
grief. 

Mr  Tennyson  jmblished  a  new  edition  of  his 
IdyiU  of  the  King  a  few  weeks  after  the  death  of 
the  Prince  ;  to  whose  memoiy  ho  dedicated  it  in 
lines  which  are  likely  to  take  a  permanent  place 
in  the  poetry  of  this  comitrv.  In  the  following 
extract,  the  leading  cliaracteristics  of  the  Prince's 
mind  are  well  set  forth  : 

'  He  seems  to  me 
Scarce  other  than  my  own  ideal  knight, 
"  Who  reverenced  bis  conscienci-  as  bJH  king ; 
^Vhose  glory  wa*,  rednuing  human  wrnn^ ; 
Who  spake  no  ilander,  no,  nor  listin'd  to  it ; 
Who  lov'd  one  only  and  who  clave  to  her" — 
iler,  over  all  whose  realms  to  tbeir  last  isle. 
Commingled  with  the  gloom  of  imminent  war, 
TLo  shadow  of  His  loss  moved  like  ccUjae, 
Darkening  the  world.   We  have  lost  him :  ho  is  gouc : 
We  know  him  now  :  aJl  narrow  jeAloiuies 
Are  silent ;  and  we  see  hira  as  ho  moved, 
Huw  modest,  kindly,  all-acoomplish'd,  wise, 
With  what  sublime  repn-saion  of  binuelf, 
And  in  what  limits,  and  bow  tenderly; 
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Not  swaying  to  this  faction  or  to  that; 
Not  making  hia  high  i>lace  the  lawless  perch 
Of  wing'd  ambitions,  nor  a  vantage-ground 
For  pleasure ;  but  through  all  this  tr^ict  of  yean 
Wearing  the  white  8ower  of  a  blameless  lite. 
Before  a  thousand  peering  littlenesses, 
In  that  Ijerce  light  which  beats  upon  a  throne, 
•  And  blackens  every  blot :  for  where  is  be. 
Who  dares  foreshadow  for  an  only  son 
A  lovelier  life,  a  more  nnstain'd,  than  his  ? 
Or  how  should  England,  dreomingnf  hit  sons, 
Hope  more  for  these  than  some  inheritanoe 
Of  Bucb  a  life,  a  heart,  a  mind,  as  thine. 
Thou  noble  father  of  her  kings  to  be. 
Laborious  for  her  people  and  her  poor — 
Voice  in  the  rich  dawn  of  an  ampler  day — 
Far-sighted  sammoner  of  War  and  Waste 
To  f rmtftU  strifes  and  rivalries  of  peace — 
Sweet  natnre  gilded  by  the  gracious  gleam 
Of  letters,  dear  to  science,  dear  to  art. 
Dear  to  thy  land  and  ours,  a  Prince  indeed. 
Beyond  all  titles,  and  a  houseliold  name, 
Hereitfter,  through  all  times,  Albert  the  Good.* 

And  ihe  closing  lines,  addressed  to  the  royal  widow, 
are  equally  beautiful : 

'  Break  not,  O  woman's  heart,  but  still  endure  ; 
Break  not,  for  thou  art  royal,  but  endure, 
Kcmcmb'ring  oU  the  beauty  of  that  star 
Which  shone  so  close  beside  thee,  that  re  mode 
One  hgbt  together,  but  has  past  and  left 
The  crown  a  lonely  splendour. 

May  all  love. 
His  love,  unseen  but  felt,  o'ershadow  thee. 
The  love  of  all  thy  sons  enconi|>a9.s  thee. 
The  love  uf  all  thy  daughters  cherish  thee. 
The  love  of  all  thy  (leople  comfort  thee, 
Tdl  God's  love  set  thee  at  bis  side  again.' 


THE    'SACHEVEUKLl'   FERMENT   IN   QUER9 

anxe's  time. 

The  effect  of  particular  sermons  has  often  been 
rfmarkeil  upon  m  rousing  the  feelings  of  Large 
multitudes  of  persons,  but  it  seldom  extended  far 
beyond  the  immediate  hearers  ;  this  of  Dr  Sache- 
vereir.s  however,  ning  tlurough  the  whole  nation  ; 
little  else  w.w  spoken  of  for  months,  and  in  its 
conspfjuences  it  influenced  a  general  election,  and 
turned  out  the  Whig  ministry.  The  preacher, 
Henry  Sacheverelt,  wu.s  descended  from  a  good 
Ueiliyshire  family,  who  had  taken  part  with  the 
Puritans,  and  struggled  for  the  very  principles 
which  the  subject  of  t1ie  present  memoir  so  wnmily 
opposed  ;  but  his  father  had  become  a  clergyman 
ut  the  Church  of  England,  and  held  the  living  of 
ifarlborough,  where  his  son  Henry  was  born  in 
the  year  1672.  The  father  dying  in  poverty,  and 
leaving  a  large  family,  Henry  was  adopted  by  a 
Mr  Hearst,  who  sent  him  to  M.igdalen  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  became  the  intimate  friend  ol 
Addison,  gained  a  fellowship,  and  was  celebrated 
as  a  college  tutor.  Thus  when,  in  after-days,  we  find 
hira  spoken  of  as  an  ignorant,  bombasticjd  fellow, 
'who  had  not  learning  enough  to  write  or  fp«?ak 
true  English  ;'  and  we  are  informed  that  the 
learned  doctors  of  the  nniveraity  of  Oxford,  in 
holding  a  high-feast  to  welcome  their  champion 
after  his  trial,  were  soon  diiigiisted  at  hia 
unspeakable  ignorance,  we  cannot  help  suspect- 
ing that  these  accounts  must  have  ansen  from 
the  violence  of  porty-spiriL     It  is  said  that  be 
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h«>gan  life  as  a  Whi^!,  but  not  getting  tlie  promo- 
tion he  woiitedl,  he  became  a  Tory,  and,  like  all 
renegades,  poured  out  bouDdle.«9  abuse  on  hig 
late  friends.  In  1705,  he  was  presented  to  the 
living  of  St  Saviour's,  Southwurk,  where  his  loud 
voice,  great  impudence,  and  graceful,  well-dresned 
person,  gained  tiini  many  admirein.  The  p<ipular 
crj"  at  the  lime  was,  that  the  church  was  in  danger 
from  the  wickedness  of  the  ministrt',  and  Sacheverell, 
taking  up  the  cry,  seized  the  ojiportunity,  when 
preaching  the  assize  sermon  at  L)ert)y,on  IStli  August 
1709,  of  making  a  violent  attack  on  the  guvemiuent ; 
and  again,  on  the  6th  of  November,  wheu  addressing 
the  oor{>oration  of  London  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral, 
he  chose  for  liis  text:  'Perils  from  false  brethren,' 
and  used  the  expression, '  the  crafty  insidiousue.=s 
of  sucli  wily  Volpcines,'  whicli  was  tlien  a  popular 
nickname  for  Uodolphin,  the  lortl  treasurer. 
Foaming  at  the  nioutli,  and  striking  the  pulpit 
with  his  clenched  hand,  he  denounced  the  bislioiis 
who  approved  of  toleration  to  dissenters,  and  the 
supporters  of  the  Kevolution  as  men  who  had 
committed  the  unpiirdoimble  ofl'euce.  The  corpo- 
lation  gave  their  thanks,  as  usual,  for  the  sennon, 
and  do  not  generally  seem  toliavo  been  aware  of  the 
treason  they  hod  been  listening  to  ;  but  when  the 
sermon  waa  printed,  and  the  'Tories  praised  it  up 
to  the  skies,  setting  no  less  than  forty  thousand 
copies  in  circulation,  the  ministry  tcx.'k  alarm, 
and  Marlborough  and  Godulphiu  uige<l  uu  impeach- 
ment. In  the  fullowiug  month  of  Decemlx-r,  the 
House  of  Ccunmous  passed  a  resolution  denouncing 
both  thu  and  the  jirevious  discourse,  delivered  by 
Sacheverell  at  Derby,  an  '  maliciou.s,  scandalous, 
and  seditious  libels,  higldy  reflecting  upon  her 
majesty  and  govermnent,  the  late  lmi)py  involution, 
and  the  Protestant  succession  as  by  law  established, 
and  both  Uou.scs  of  parliament,  tending  to  alienat'e 
the  affections  of  her  majesty's  good  subjects,  and 
to  crc:kte  jealousies  and  divisions  among  them.' 
Tlie  author  and  printer  of  the  discourses  in  question 
were  at  the  same  time  ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar 
of  the  House,  a  command  which  was  complied  with 
by  them  on  tlie  following  day  (14th  December)  ; 
and  thej^upun  a  motion  was  made  and  carried  that 
Sochevcrell  should  be  imjieached  of  high  crimes 
and  nu.'idemeanours.  In  tin-  nuantimc,  the  jjeople 
were  roused  to  the  greatest  excitement  by  the  High- 
Church  party,  who  asserted  that  the  Puritans  were 
regaining  the  ascendency,  the  Whigs  would  pull 
down  the  church,  and  Sacheverell  was  to  be  prose- 
cuted in  order  lo  try  their  strength  ;  money  and 
utrting-ole  gained  them  numerous  partisixus  among 
the  lower  onlers. 

After  some  delavs,  the  trixd  bc^n  on  the  27th  of 
February  1710.  When  the  doctor  hnil  j)i'e>'iou8ly 
made  ki^  me  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he 

waa  aci.'  '-y  no  less  tlum  one  htiiidtvd  of 

the  moxi  .  uMii.  Ml  clergymen  in  London;  but  the 
lloiuo  of  Lords  dft<uiuiiied  that  Westminster  Hall 
would  Ir'  a  more  suitable  iiluce  for  the  trial  than 
their  own  hoiwc  ;  and  that  had  l)ecn  j>ir]«ired  with 
greul<-T  show  thim  perhaps  was  ncce-ssary.  Tlie 
qUM'ii  had  her  box  near  the  throne,  luid  attended 
OS  a  private  inilividiial ;  nuraW'w  of  ladies,  of  every 
station,  crowded  to  support  their  favourite  preacher ; 
and  the  populace  rushed  in  such  numbers,  tJiat  it  was 
much  fear«l  the  galleries  would  gi%"e  way.  Out  of 
doors,  the  scene  was  no  less  striking  ;  London  luitl 
b«9ea  iu  a  sort  of  riot  ever  gincc  the  arrMt  of 


Sacheverell ;  the  lowest  of  the  people  were  his 
greatest  supporters ;  butchers'  boj-s,  chimney- 
sweeps, costermongers,  formed  his  body-guaiil, 
and  the  respectable  citizens  wisheii  the  trial  well 
over,  so  much  did  they  dread  that  Uie  drunken  and 
riotous  crowd  would  find  vent  for  their  passions  in 
setting  tire  to  their  houses  and  murdering  the 
Whigs.  The  subject  of  all  this  uproar  entered  the 
hall,  attended  by  Dr  Atterbury  and  Dr  Smalridge, 
and  inflated  with  his  own  importance  in  no  small 
dcigree  ;  the  old  Duchess  of  Marlborotigh  declaring 
'  that  his  clean  gloves,  good  assurance,  and  whita 
handkerchief  well-managed,  moved  the  hearts  of 
many  at  his  appearance.'  Four  article*  of  impeach- 
ment were  brought  against  liim,  and  Robert 
Wolpole  distinguisiK^l  himself  much  by  the  speech 
he  made  in  Bupp<jrt  of  them.  Sacheverell  made  a 
speech  in  his  own  defence  :  '  exquisitely  contrived 
to  move  pity,  full  of  impious  piety,  denying  the 
greatest  part  of  the  charge,  with  solemn  appeal*  to 
Uod  ana  such  applications  of  Scripture  a-s  woiJd 
moke  any  serious  person  tremble ;'  whilst  tlie 
beautiful  daughter  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
who  thus  writes,  was  so  much  affected  at  his  calling 
God  to  witness  what  was  a  falsehood,  that  she  burst 
into  tears ;  but  other  noble  ladies  sympathised 
with  the  accused,  ami  saw  a  halo  of  truth  and 
innocence  aroimd  the  head  of  the  injured  priest. 

The  .doctor's  return  home,  after  the  first  diiv's 
trial,  wtw  one  continued  ovation ;  but  on  the 
evening  of  the  second  day,  the  riot  broke  out  by 
the  pillaging  and  bummg  of  some  dissenting 
clupols ;  a  bonfire  was  made  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  of  the  books  ami  cushions,  the  mob 
shouting  around  :  '  High  Church  and  Sacheverell  I ' 
Bishop  Burnet,  who  was  well  known  for  his 
tolerant  views,  and  had  been  denoiince<l  by 
Sacheverell,  hod  n  narrow  escape  ;  the  mob  ru-slied 
upon  his  house,  but  some  of  the  guards  arrived  in 
time  to  save  it.  There  was  a  movement  upon  the 
liank  ;  happily  the  mob  was  cowardly,  and  dispersed 
as  sutiii  lis  the  troops  appeared  ;  no  blood  was  shed, 
but  it  was  generally  believed  that  many  gentlemen, 
in  disguise,  directed  and  eucouro^d  the  |>eople  ; 
the  queen  was  suspected  of  being  on  their  side, 
and  on  one  of  the  days  of  the  trial,  as  she  was  on 
her  way  to  Westminster,  they  gathered  round  her 
chair,  shouting :  '  God  bless  your  maje.sty  and 
the  church ;  we  hope  your  majesty  u  for  Dr 
Sacheverell.'  On  the  20th  of  March,  the  trial 
came  to  an  end  ;  the  doctor  was  found  guilty  by  a 
majority  of  sixty-eight  to  fifty-two  ;  three  days 
after,  he  was  placed  on  his  knees  at  the  bar,  and 
the  lord  chancellor  pronounced  this  judgment : 
'You.  Henry  Sacheverell,  are  enjoined  not  to 
preach  during  the  tenii  of  tliree  years  next 
ensuing,  ■nml  your  two  printed  sermons  shall  be 
burned  before  the  Royal  Exchange,  at  one  of  the 
clock  in  the  afternoon,  by  tlie  common  hnnKnion, 
in  the  presence  of  the  lonl  mayor  and  thenffii  oi 
London/  As  this  very  mild  sentence  was  con- 
siilere<I  equivalent  to  an  acquittal,  the  illuminations 
and  rejoicings  wen^  on  a  splendiil  smile,  ainl  every 
]iasscr-by  was  compelled  to  drink  to  the  health  of 
the  popular  champion.  He,  on  his  side,  was  more 
inflated  with  vanity  than  ever ;  his  vulgar  attendants 
hiuxned  him  through  the  streets  like  a  sncceaafol 
p.i  "  v    caniliilate.     For    gome     days,    he 

ei^i  iisclf  in  calling  u}ion  those  noblemen 

wtio  uaU  voted  in  his  favonr ;   but  the  Dnka  of 
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Aigylo  refused  liim  admittance^  desiring  hi«  serv.iTit 
to  tell  him  that  what  he  did  in  parliamt^nt  was  not 
done  for  his  sake.  On  the  other  hand,  Lord 
Weymouth  presented  him  with  fifty  pounds,  and 
many  gift*  were  sent  to  him.  After  exnaustinj;  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  metropolis,  he  set  off  on  a  Bort  of 
progress  through  the  kingdom ;  Oxford,  as  the 
focus  of  high-churchism,  or  na  the  Whigs  called 
it,  'the  nui-sLng-placc  of  Blavery,'  was  loud  in  its 
approbation  and  warm  in  its  receptioa  ;  in  every 
toxva  feasts  were  provided,  and,  strange  to  say, 
when  a  clergyman  was  in  the  case,  drunkenness 
prevailed  ;  tliree  bottles  and  a  magnum  were  pure 
orthodoicy,  and  since  the  restoration  of  Charles  II., 
such  scenes  hod  not  been  witnes.sed.  Sachevcrell 
was  received  by  the  mayors,  and  escorted  by  a 
moimted  train ;  garhmds  and  flags  adorned  the 
streets,  and  medals,  with  hia  picture  engraved,  were 
struck. 

Happily,  after  a  few  weeks,  people  recovered 
their  senses,  and  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the 
Duchess  of  ilarlborough's  remark :  '  Oh,  what 
dreadful  thin^  do  we  undei^o  for  the  sake  of  the 
church!'  At  E\j,  the  doctor  was  pelted  -with 
stones  and  curses ;  and  on  wishing  to  make  a  speech 
to  the  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the 
directors  ordered  him  to  be  turned  out :  neverthe- 
less, the  affair  hod  a  most  powerful  influence  on 
the  elections,  and  the  Tory  ministry  were  brought 
back  to  their  places,  Tke  living  of  Salatin,  in 
Shropshire,  was  presented  to  him ;  and  a  month 
after  the  thi-ee  yc.ar$>'  suspension  hod  expired,  tlie 
queen,  who  at  heart  was  always  on  his  side,  gave 
him  the  valuable  living  of  St  Andrews,  Ilolbom. 
Like  many  who  owe  their  jBDpularity  to  circum- 
stances rather  than  any  merit  of  their  own, 
Sacheverell  dropped  into  private  life,  and  nothing 
worthv  of  not«  is  told  of  him,  but  that  his  quarrelB 
with  liis  parishioners  were  by  no  means  unfre- 
quent ;  just  what  might  be  expected  from  so 
pugnacious  a  disposition.  He  inherited  n  con- 
siderable fortune,  and  died  on  the  Tilli  of  .Tniio 
1724,  having  lived  in  comfort  and  aiHueuce  during 
his  later  years. 
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St  Eosebina,  bishop  of  Veroclli,  371. 

Born. — QeorRO  Romney,  portrait,  pointer,  1 734,  Datton. 
LttiKuthin ;  Jerome  BonniKirte,  yoangc^t  lirotlier  of 
Napoleon,  1784,  Ajaccio. 

Ditd. — ^Tiioolcon,  liberator  of  Syncuso,  887  a  a  ; 
Pop«  John  Vlli.,  S2  A.n.;  luak  Walton,  author  of  The 
CompltU  Angler.  1083,  Winchaler ;  George  Adaui 
Strarius,  *  jurist,  1692,  /ma;  Benjaaiia  Stillingllaet, 
naturalist,  1771,  WtttminiUT ;  Jean  Bnptiste  Carrier, 
reroluliouary  terrorist,  guillotined,  1791 ;  Mn  Sarah 
Trimnicr,  authorcn  of  jurenilo  and  oducational  workjs, 
1810,  Brentford;  Durid  Don,  botoniiU  1841,  tendon; 
Leon  Faucher,  eminent  French  stoteiman  and  pnblicisl, 
1854,  ManeiUt. 

WILLIAM   HOOAnTIL 

Were  it  desired  to  select  from  the  ■  r-d 

men  of  Great  Britain,  one  who  should  !:;>  ^t 

nearly  to  the  type  of  the  Irue-lwm  En^-i  :  h 

all  his  uprishtness  and  honesty,  hi.i  I  <l 

vivacity  and  genial  jovixdity  o(  tempcnuucnc,  and, 
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nt  the  same  time,  his  roughness,  obstinacy,  and 
invetemcy  of  jirejmHce,  no  titter  representative  of 
such  aggregate  qualities  could  be  obtained  than 
William  Hogarth,  our  great  pictorial  moralist. 
Repulsive  and  painful  as  many  of  his  subjects  are, 
seldom  exhibiting  the  pleasing  or  sunny  side  of 
human  naturfi,  their  general  fidelity  and  truthful- 
ness commend  themselves  aUkc  to  tne  hejirta  of  the 
most  illiterute  and  the  most  refined,  whilst  the 
impressive,  if  at  times  coarsely-cxpresscii,  lessons 
which  they  inculcate,  place  the  delineator  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  thone  who  have  not  inaptly  been 
termed  '  week-day  preachers,' 

With  the  exception  of  two  memorable  excureions 
— one  with  a  company  of  friends  to  Rochester  and 
Sheemeas,  and  anotlior  tj  Calais — Hogarth's  life 
appears  to  have  be«n  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  London  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  JDb  father, 
Richard  Hogarth,  wa.s  the  youngc't  son  of  a  West- 
moreland yeoman,  who  originally  kept  a  school  at 
St  Bees,  in  Cumberland,  but  came  up  when  a  young 
man  to  London,  and  settlcsl  as  a  schoolmaster  in 
Ship  Court,  in  the  Old  Bailey.  He  married  and 
haa  three  children — William,  ofterwanls  the  cele- 
brated arti.st,  and  two  girls,  Mary  and  Anne. 

Young  Hogarth,  having  early  shewed  a  turn  for 
drawing,  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  eilvBrsmith, 
and  imtiatcd  in  the  art  of  engraving  arms  and 
cyphers  on  plate.  The  employment  did  not  satisfy 
the  aspirations  of  his  genios,  and  he  accordingly, 
on  the  exj)imtiou  of  his  indentures,  entered  Sir 
James  Thornliill's  acoilcmy,  in  St  Martin's  Lone, 
where  he  occupied  himself  in  studying  drawing 
from  the  life.  In  the  mere  delineation,  however, 
of  the  external  figure,  irrespeotive  of  the  exliibition 
of  character  and  passion,  Hogrirth  never  acquired 
any  great  proficiency.  Durinf;  the  firet  years  of  his 
artistic  career,  he  supported  liiraself  by  engraving 
arms  and  shop-bills ;  and  then  gradually  ascending 
in  the  professional  scale,  he  turned  his  attention 
successfully  to  portrait-painting,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  ytars  derived  both  a  conaiderable  income 
and  reputation  from  this  source.  An  amusing  and 
characteristic  anecdote  of  him  is  relul    '  '  -o 

tion  with  this  period  nf  his  life.    A  ■  'O- 

man,  remarkable  for  ugliness  and  uc.Mnnity, 
employed  Hogarth  to  paint  his  picture — a  behest 
which  the  artist  executed  with  only  too  scrupulous 
fidelity.  The  peer  was  disgusted  .it  so  correct  a 
re])resentation  of  himsel£  and  refused  to  take  or 
p.iy  for  the  picture.  After  numerous  ineffectual 
negotiations  with  his  lordship  on  the  subject, 
Hogarth  addressed  him  the  following  note  :    Mr 

Hogarth's  dutifid  respects  to  Lord ;  finding 

that  he  does  not  mean  to  have  the  picture  which 
was  drawn  for  him,  is  informed  again  of  Mr 
Hogarth's  pressing  necessities  for  the  money.  Ifi 
therefore,  liis  lordship  does  not  send  for  it  in  throe 
days,  it  will  be  dispcwed  of,  with  the  n  '  ' '■  -  -f  a 
toil  and  some  other  appendages,  to    '  '« 

famcnu  wild-beait  man;  Mr  H  Iiaviii;,  r.---  '■'••' 
gentleman  a  conditional  prondse  on  his  lordship's 
refusal.'  The  nwewas  successful  ;  the  price  agrfeil 
on  was  paid  for  the  picture,  which  was  forthwith 
destroyed. 

Having  attained  the  age  of  thirty-three,  Hogarth 
contracteil,  in  1730,  a  secret  marriaj;e  with  the  "nly 
flaughter  of  the  celebrated  jiainter.  Sir  .Jniiics 
Thondiill,  who  was  at  first  extremely  indigtumt 
at  the  match.     He  afterwaids,  however,  relenlvsi. 
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lunl  lived  till  hia  death  in  great  lutnuony  with  hia 
Buii-iiiluw. 

With  thfi  pulilication  of  the  'Harlot's  Pn:>grnMi,' 
in  1733,  Hogarth  commenced  thooo  serial  firints 
which  have  rendered  his  name  imriiortAl. 
From  the  first,  his  sacceas  in  this  depart- 
ment of  art  wad  ossotmL  The  '  Hnrliit's  Prti- 
gresi'  vms  followed,  after  the  interval  of  two 
yours,  by  the  plill  tiioro  famons  '  Rake's  Progress,' 
and  this  OKnin  l>y  the  series  of  '  Marriogo  k  U 
MojIo,'  '  Indnntiy  ond  Idleness,'  the  '  Sim'fji  nf 
Cruelty,'  mid  the  'Election  Print*.' 
other  individual  pieces  might  be  meiiti. 
as  the  '  March  to  Finchley,'  which  excited 
the  wrath  of  Oeorjje  II.,  by  the  ludicrous  light  in 
which  his  soldier*  were  jupscnted  ;  '  Mcxlem  Mid- 
night Oonverwition,' '  Stri.illiun  Pkycm  in  a  Unni,' 
uud  '  Beer  Street,'  and  '  Qin  Lane ;'  the  former  a 
iilua  fur  tlie  liquor  which  Hogarth,  like  a  tnie 
Englishman,  deemed  the  most  wh«lfj<orne  and  gone- 
rtms  beverage ;  the  latter,a  fearfully  repul.sive,butut 
the  same  time  sulutaty  delineation  of  the  drendftd 
miseries  nnulting  from  the  idiuso  of  ardent  spirit*. 
To  another  picture  by  Hogarth, '  The  Gate  of  Calais,' 
a  curious  ancolotc  is  .ittached.  He  hod  made  on 
excursion  thither  with  somo  friends,  but  with  the 
determination  apparently  to  find  nothing  in  France 
cither  pleasing  or  coramcn<lnble.  Like  Smollett, 
Hogiirth  seems  to  have  entertained  a  thorough  con- 
tempt for  the  French  nation,  and  he  wos  unable  to 
refrain  from  giving  vent  to  his  sentiments  even  in 
tlio  open  street,  "The  lank  and  grotesque  figures 
nhich  presented  themselves  everywhere,  ana  by' 
their  ap])cuninco  gave  unmistakable  evidence  of  the 
poverty  und  misery  of  the  country,  under  the  old 
riffime,  c<illc<l  forth  all  his  jiowers  of  ridicule  ;  whilst 
tlio  light-hcJiTtfdncs."!  and  vivacity  with  whicli,  like 
tha  Irish,  the  French  people  could  forget  or  cliami 
away  their  wretcl)e'lne.««,  raised  only  to  a  liigher 
pitch  his  feeling  of  contempt.  Very  speedily  and 
•umniarily,  however,  he  himself  was  obli^eii  to 
quit  the  country  whicli  ha  so  heartily  decpised. 
Igtinrent  of  foreign  jcilonnes  on  Uic  subjoct  ol 
liulwarks  anil  fortiticationa,  he  began  to  make 
a  sketch  of  the  );atc  of  Oolais,  aa  a  curious  piece  of 
architecture.  This  action  being  obserreil,  he  was 
antated  an  a  spy,  and  conveyed  by  a  tile  of  musketr 
ocni  bcfon-  the  governor  of  the  town.  Thcr-  '  ■ 
aketch-book  wns  cxaminwl,  but  nothing  wh;i' 
was  discovered  to  ^vnrrant  the  su'pioionentcrt-i.,,-  , 
•miiuit  him.  The  governor,  however,  aaxurcd  him 
Wth  the  utmost  politenen".  tli.it  nera  it  not  for  tlu' 
oiKumstance  of  the  pr^  '  of  a  treaty  nl 

jMttce  having  actually  ■)('  ictwcen  England 

and  Fmuct,  he  should  Imvc  Ik-lu  under  the  dis- 
flgDMBbU)  neoossity  of  hanging  Mr  Hogiirth  on  the 
mtn)>arts  of  OalaL>.  As  it  whs,  he  must  insiist  on 
pro^nding  him  with  a  military  escort  whilst  he 
continiicid  in  the  dominions  of  Louis  XV.  The 
diaoomlited  artist  wiu  then  condur.ied  by  two 
MrntiiMlii  to  his  hotel,  and  from  thence  to  the 
flni^ah  packet  in  the  harbour.     Hogarth's  guunl  of 

hoBOBT  ac<.'omiuuiie<l  him  to  the  ili-'-"' '  ..i.."i 

a  lotffn«  from  the  shore,  anil  thcii 

tJu!  snoulders,  and  ►jiiiinln  •   liiin   ■ 

deck,  tliey  iufonued  uiiii 

to  pttTtun  hi«  v..vi\v:i>  \s 

Hogarth  v  in   the   print 

above  rtl  i  to  the  grotesque 

ftgntH  who  an  up  Um  ««utou  and  fcm^wuid  of 


the  picture,  he  hiin.'^cU'  is  delineated  ntajnliug  iu  a 
comer,  and  making  a  sketch  of  the  gateway  of  the 
town,  whilst  the  hand  of  a  sentinel  is  in  the  act  of 
l«?ing  laid  on  the  artist's  shoidder.  Though  he 
thus  peri>ctuates  the  recollection  of  the  cii-cum- 
stance,  it  is  said  that  he  never  liked  to  hoar  any 
reference  to  the  mortifying  incident  that  ensued. 
In  a  letter  from  Horace  Walpole  ti)  Sir  Horace 
Mxuiii,  ilated  L^th  Dcceml)er  174^,  this  misadven- 
ture of  Hogarth  Is  conununicated  os  a  piece  of 
news  whicli  bad  just  tran.spircd. 

Hogarth's  prints  are  thus  luiinirably  epitomised 
by  Mr  Thackeray  in  his  EnylUh  HumorUlt:  'They 
give  us  the  most  complete  and  truthful  picture  of 
the  niannei^s  and  even  the  thoughts,  of  the  past 
century.  We  look,  and  see  pass  before  us  the 
Enplnnd  of  o  hundied  ye.trs  ago— the  peer  in  his 
dm-,  11,  tlie  kily  of  fashion  in  her  apartment, 

for  1 3  surrounding  her,  ond  the  chamber 

fdli'ii  nun  gewgaws  iu  the  mode  of  tliat  day  ;  the 
church,  with  ita  quaint  florid  architecture  and 
singing  congregation  ;  the  parson  with  his  great 
wig,  ond  the  beaiUe  with  his  cane :  oil  these  ore 
represented  before  us,  ond  we  are  sure  of  the  truth 
of  the  portrait  Wo  see  how  the  lord  mayor  dines 
in  state  ;  how  the  prodigal  drinks  and  sports  at  the 
bagnio ;  how  the  poor  girl  beats  hemp  in  Bridewell ; 
how  the  thief  divides  hia  booty,  and  drinks  his 
punch  at  the  night-cellar,  and  how  he  finishes  his 
career  at  the  gibbet.  We  may  depend  upon  the 
perfect  accuracy  of  these  strange  and  variedportmits 
of  the  bygone  generation  ;  we  see  one  of  Walpole's 
inn  '  '         "  i   chiured  after  his  election, 

lui'J  ig  the  event,  and  drinking 

coiilu-si'iu  \i'  nil-  I  iviriiiler;  wo  see  the  grenadiers 
and  trainbands  of  the  city  marching  out  to  mrct 
the  ■■"■■•"v  :  nnd  have  before  us,  with  fiv.fi  ".■! 
fir'  vhito  Hanoverian  hoKe  c;  ( 

on  t  , ,    lie  very  figures  of  the  im n  i 

oway  with  ,Fohnny  Coi*,  and  who  conquered  at 
Oulloden.  The  iTorkiinire  wagon  rolls  into  the 
inn-yard  ;  the  country  panon,  in  his  jack-boots, 
and  Ilia  bands  and  ithort  cuosock,  comes  trotting 
into  town,  and  we  fancy  it  is  Parson  Adams,  with 
his  sermons  in  his  pocket  The  Salisbury  fly  sets 
forth  from  the  old  ■'  Angel" — you  see  the  jiiisscngers 
entering  the  great  heavy  vefiiclo,  up  the  wooden 
-'  ■  ■  ■'  ■'  'i  ita  tied  down  with  handkerchiefs  over 
■m\  under  their  anns,  sword,  hanL'or, 

;  the  lamllaily — apoplectic  with  the 

Iii|  :    own   bar — is  lug;jing  at  the  bell  ; 

til  li'-l    T>'i.-tlli.'ii — \'.*'    iniiv   li.ivo    li.liU'll 


uf  the  (.'I'uturiuu   Iii:s  uu   tlti^   tup  of  the  clumsy 
vehicle,  witli   a  soldier  by   his  side — it  iiiriy   lie 
Smollett's  Jock   Hatchway — it  has  a   ! 
Lciinmhasfo.     Vuu  see  the  subiirlmn  i.i 
utn  1"  i>any  of  actors;  tin-  protty  uiUkiiiii'l 

niii  :  the  windows  of  tlin  caniued  Fn  iich 

musiriiiii— 11  ;■  '    -    -r'        ^'-    '      '    -Tuingly 

described  in  t :  re  UU 

•late,  singing,  ■. Shire 

l.iine,  her  jili^.isani  Von 

I   ■  iii.liluraen  and  I  .  „  irjt;  iu 

-pit ;  yo>i  .sec  tiarrick  as  ho  wu."  ;n  :.,\  ■   I  m 

.  irlutrd;  Machuuth  and  Polly  in  tin:  .lr>''^<< 

which  they  wore  when  thoy  charmeid  ooi  lUieeston, 

and  when  noblemen  in  blue  ribhoiu  nt  on  the 

stage,  and  listened  to  their  delightful  music    You 
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Bee  the  ragecd  French  soldiery,  in  their  wliite  coats 
and  cockades,  at  C'Hlaia  Gate — they  are  of  the 
regiment,  very  likely,  wliich  friend  Roderick 
Rtmdom  joined  befori;  he  was  rescued  by  his 
preserver.  Monsieur  de  Strap,  ^-ith  whom  he  fought 
on  the  famous  day  of  Dettingen.  You  see  the 
judges  on  the  bench  ;  the  audience  laughing  in  the 
pit  ;  the  student  in  the  Oxford  thejilre  ;  the  citizen 
on  his  country-walk  ;  you  see  Brou'^hton  the  boxer, 
Sarah  Malcolm  the  muidere-ss,  Simon  Lovat  the 
traitor,  John  Wilkes  the  demagogue,  leering  at  yon 
with  that  squint  which  ha«  become  historical,  and 
that  face  which,  \igly  as  it  was,  he  said  he  could 
make  as  captivating  to  woman  as  the  countenance 
of  the  handsomest  beau  in  town.  AH  these  sights 
and  people  are  with  you.  After  looking  in  the 
Bake' I  Prorirui  at  Uogarth's  picture  of  St  James's 
Palace-gate,  you  may  people  the  street,  but  little 
altered  witiin  these  liuiidred  years,  with  the  gilded 
carriages  and  thronging  chairmen  that  bore  the 
courtiers,  your  ancestors,  to  Queen  Caroline's 
drawing-room,  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.' 

Hogarth  was  not  only  a  painter  and  an  engraver, 
but  likewise  an  author,  having  published,  in  1753, 
a  quarto  volume,  entitled  tlie  Analysis  of  Beaniif, 
in  which  he  maintains  the  funilament.il  principle 
of  beauty  to  consist  in  the  cur^'e  or  undulating  line, 
and  that  round  swelling  figures  arc  the  most 
attractive  to  the  eye.  This  idea  appears  to  have 
been  cherished  by  him  with  special  complacency, 
as  in  that  cliaractcristic  picture  which  he  jiaintpd 
of  himself  and  liis  dog  Tnuiip,  an<l  of  ivliicli  a 
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copy  is  here  engraved,  he  has  inscribed,  in  aasocia- 
tion  with  the  curve, '  The  Line  of  Beauty  and  Grace,' 
•s  his  special  motto. 
A  very  ctuioui   and   interesting   memorial  of 
700 


Hogarth  and  his  associates,  exists  in  the  uarratiou 
of  a  holiday  excursion  down  the  river  as  far  as 
Sheemess.  Though  Hogarth  himself  is  not  the 
chronicler,  we  are  favoured,  by  one  of  the  party, 
with  a  most  graphic  description  of  this  merry 
company,  who  seem  to  have  enjoyed  their  trip 
with  all  the  zest  of  school-boys  or  young  men  '  out 
on  a  lark.'  Hogarth  acted  as  draughtsman,  making 
rough  sketches  of  many  of  the  incidents  of  the 
joxirney,  which  seems  to  have  been  us  jovial  an 
expedition  as  good-humour,  high  spirits,  and  beer, 
could  have  contributed  to  effect. 

One  of  the  members  of  this  party  was  Hogarth's 
brother-in-law,  John  Thomhill,  who  afterwards 
become  .sergeant-painter  to  the  king,  but  resigned 
his  office  in  favour  of  Hogarth  in  1".'J7.  It  has 
been  imagined  that  this  connection  with  the  court, 
in  his  latter  years,  led  the  artist  into  that  pictorial 
warfare  with  Wilkes  and  Churchill,  in  which 
certainly  no  laurels  were  gathered  by  any  of  the 
piirties  engaged.  Hogarth's  health  began  now 
visibly  to  decline,  and  after  languishing  in  this 
state  about  two  years,  he  expired  suddenly,  of 
aneurism  in  the  che«t,  on  25th  October  1764.  He 
was  interred  in  the  churchyard  at  Chiswick,  where 
ii  monvunent,  recently  restored,  was  erected  to  his 
memory.  He  never  had  any  family,  and  was 
survived  for  twenty -five  years  by  his  wife,  who 
died  in  1789. 


fbe  SocictQ  of  tbt  |)m. 

At  the  begiiming  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
London  contained  many  foreignei^,  whose  busintes 
it  was  to  frequent  the  various  fairs  and  markets 
held  in  England,  and  with  whom  their  idle  time 
himg  heavily  for  want  of  some  congenial  amuse- 
ment. To  meet  this  want,  they  formed  a  semi- 
musical,  semi-friendly  association,  calle<I  the  Com- 
pany or  Brotherhood  of  the  Pin — 'in  honour  of 
God,  our  Lady  Saint  Mary,  and  all  sMiints  both 
male  and  feinale  ;  mirl  in  honour  of  our  lord  the 
king,  and  aU  the  barons  of  the  cmmtry.'  Both  the 
name  and  nature  of  the  association  were  derived 
from  similar  societies  then  existing  in  France  and 
Flanders,  which  are  supposed  to  have  taken  their 
titles  from  the  city  of  Le  Puy,  in  Auvergne, 
a.  city  rejoicing  in  the  possession  of  a  famous 
statue  of  the  Virgin,  popular  witli  the  pilgrims  of 
the  age. 

Tlie  rules  and  reguLitions  of  the  London  «i>ciety 
are  ))reservcd  in  the  Lilier  Custumarum,  one  of  the 
tn^asures  of  the  Guildhall  library.  From  these 
we  learn  that  the  avowed  object  of  the  loving 
companions  of  the  Piu,  was  to  make  London 
renowned  for  aU  good  things ;  to  maintain  mirth, 

1)eace,  honesty,  joyousness,  and  love ;  and  to  nnni- 
lilate  wnith  and   rancour,  vice  and  crime.     The 
brotherhootl,  which  was  not  confined  t<.)  foreiracrs, 
consisted  of  an  unlimited  number  of  members, 
each  of  whom   paid  an  entrance-fee  of  sixpence, 
and  an  annual  subscription  of  one  shilling,  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  yearly  festival.     The  m;in:iLM'. 
ment  of  the  society's  affairs  was  intrusted  t  > 
companions,  who  held  office  till  removed  1 
or  their  secession  from  the  bnjtherhood,  • 
president  or  prince,  as  he  was  called,  was  ■  . 
every  year.    Any  member  was  eligible  t-.!  seirc, 
and  none  could  decline  the  office  if  chosen  by  the 
outgoing  prince— Ilia  choice  being  ratified  hj  ewven 
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of  the  twelve  coni})aniona  declarinj;  him,  upon 
oath,  to  be  'pood,  loyal,  and  (nmcient.'  Tlie 
expcn  '1  by  accepting  the  honour  was  not 

vcrj'  i*^,  conKijiting  merely  in  paj-iiic  for 

the  I'iiiv  »u  (■'>iiinip,  'a  coat  and  eureoat  without 
slccvps,  and  mantle  of  one  suit,  with  whatsoever 
ttnng  he  may  plcaeo,"  The  crown  was  proWded  by 
the  society  at  the  cost  of  one  niaik,  and  w:i8  possod 
from  one  prince  to  anotlicr.  The  only  other  officers 
were  a  clerk  to  keep  the  accountu,  register  the 
names  of  the  members  and  summon  them  to  the 
meetings  of  the  company  ;  and  a  chaplain,  '  at  all 
timej  singing  mass  fur  living  and  dcitd  com- 
panionn.' 

To  suit  the  convenience  of  tho  mercantile  com- 
munity, the  great  festival  of  the  Piu  was  held  on 
tiie  fiist  Sunday  after  Trinity,  in  a  room  strewed 
with  fresh  nishcs,  mid  fairly  decked  with  leaves. 
As  soon  as  I  lie  cotii]>any  were  assembled,  tliu 
investiture  of  the  new  prince  took  place,  with 
the  following  simple  ceremony:  'The  old  prince 
and  Ids  comnnnionB  shall  go  through  the  room, 
from  one  emi  to  the  other,  ringing ;  and  the  old 
prince  shall  carrj-  tlie  crown  of  the  Piu  uihui  his 
riead,  and  a  gilt  cup  full  of  wine  in  his  hands. 
And  when  they  shall  have  gone  round,  the  old 
prince  shall  give  to  drink  unto  him  whom  they 
shall  have  chosen,  and  shall  give  him  the  cni>vii, 
and  such  person  shall  be  prince.'  The  blazon  of 
the  new  chiefs  arms  were  then  hung  in  a  con- 
spicuous place,  and  the  most  important  business  of 
the  day  commenced. 

This  was  the  choosing  of  the  best  song.  Tlie 
competitors — who  were  exempted  from  pjiying  the 
festival-fee — were  ranged  on  a  sait  covered  with 
cloth  of  gold,  the  only  place  allowed  to  be  so 
decorated.  The  judges  were  the  two  princes  and 
a  jury  of  fifteen  members,  who  took  an  oath  not  to 
be  biassed  in  their  judgment,  'for  love,  for  hate, 
for  gift,  for  promise,  for  neighbourhood,  for 
kindred,  or  for  any  acqnaintAncesliip  old  or  new, 
nor  yet  anything  that  is."  Further  to  insure  the 
priw!  being  yiroperly  awarded,  it  was  decreed  that, 
*  there  be  ciioseii  two  or  three  who  well  undentand 
singing  and  music,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  and 
examining  the  notes,  and  the  tioints  of  the  songs, 
us  well  as  the  nature"  of  the  words  cotnj.io»ed  thereto. 
For  without  sinj-ing,  no  one  ought  tfl  call  a  com- 
position of  words,  a  song  ;  nor  ought  any  royal 
urns  to  be  crowned  T^nthout  the  sweet  sounds  of 
melody  sung.'  When  the  song  ha<i  been  chosen,  it 
was  htuig  beneath  the  arms  of  the  prince,  and  its 
author  crowned.  Then  dinner  was  served,  each 
guest  receiving  gowl  breaii,  ale  and  wine,  pottage, 
ono  eourso  of  solid  meat,  double  roast  in  a  dish, 
cheese, '  and  no  more.'  At  the  conclusion  of  this 
uodi-rale  kimiiiet,  the  whole  company  rose, 
mounted  their  horses,  and  went  in  procession 
through  the  city,  headed  by  the  princes  past  and 
present,  between  whom  Ksle  the  musical  chamjiion 
of  the  meeting.  On  arriving  at  the  house  of  the 
new  prince,  the  brethren  di8mount<Mi,  had  a  dance 
'  by  way  of  a  hearty  good-!>ye,'  ami  departed  home- 
wanl  on  foot. 

None  but  members  of  the  company  were  invile<l 
to  the  festival,  and  lailies  wore  esiiccially  excliide<l 
ttvm  taking  part  in  it,  by  a  cuusa  which  is  a 
curiosity  in  its  way,  as  a  gallant  excuse  for  an 
ungallaut  act.  It  runs  tnus :  '  Although  the 
beoiming  pleaaancos  of  virtuons  ladies  is  a  rightful 


theme  and  principal  occasion  for  royal  siiiging,  and 
for  composing  and  fumisliing  royal  songs,  never- 
Lhcli!S3  It  is  hereby  provided  that  no  lady  or  other 
woman  ought  to  be  at  the  great  feast  of  the  Piu, 
for  tho  reason  that  the  companions  ought  hereby  to 
take  example  and  rightful  warning  to  honour, 
cherish,  and  commend  all  ladies,  at  all  timoa,  in 
all  places,  as  much  in  their  absence  as  in  thdi 
lire^ence.' 

The  day  after  the  feast  a  solemn  mass  was  sung  at 
the  priory  of  St  Helen's  for  the  souls  of  aU  Christian 
j)eople  in  general,  and  those  of  the  bi'otherhooil 
in  particular.  The  accounts  were  audited,  and  any 
surplus  left,  added  to  the  treasury  of  the  company  ; 
if  tlie  expenses  of  the  feast  exceeded  the  receipts, 
the  difference  was  made  good  by  contributions 
from  the  members.  The  names  of  absentees  in 
.irrcars  were  published,  and  those  who  hud 
neglected  payint;  their  subscription  for  seven  years 
w  era  expelled  tne  society,  the  same  sentence  being 
passed  against  evil-minded  companions,  respecting 
whom  there  was  this  emphatic  stjitute :  '  it  there 
be  any  one  who  is  imwilling  to  be  obedient  to  the 

iwace  of  God,  and  unto  the  peac«  of  our  lortl  tho 
ling — whom  God  preserve — the  communitr  of  the 
companions  do  not  wish  to  have  him  or  tiis  fees, 
through  whom  the  company  may  be  accused  or 
defamed.' 

Members  were  also  expected  to  attend  at  the 
wedding  or  funeral  of  a  brother,  and  were  further- 
more enjoined  always  to  aid,  comfort,  and  counsel 
one  another  in  faith,  loyalty,  peace,  love,  and 
concord  as  brethren  in  God  and  good  love. 

NEOHO   AtTTHOBS. 

Tliere  are  so  very  few  instances  on  record  of  any 
of  the  pure  African  negro  race  exhibiting  a  tasto 
or  ability  for  literary  composition,  that  their  name* 
seem  not  unworthy  of  notice  in  this  collection. 
First  in  the  list  stands  Ignatius  Sancho,  who  was 
bom  in  1729,  on  board  of  a  slave-ship,  a  few  days 
after  lea\'ing  tho  coast  of  Guinea,  for  the  Spanish- 
American  colonics.  At  Carthogena,  he  was  chris- 
tened Ignatius  ;  his  mother  died  soon  after,  and 
his  father,  unable  to  survive  her,  avoided  the 
niLseries  of  slavery  by  suicide.  When  two 
years  of  age,  Ignatiiu  was  brought  to  England, 
and  given  by  liis  owner  as  a  present  to  three  elderly 
iiiaiden-sisteps,  resiiiing  near  Greenwich.  These 
ladies,  having  just  previously  read  Don  QuixoU, 
gave  their  uttlc  slave  the  name  of  S^uicho; 
but,  however  fond  of  reading  themselves,  they 
denied  that  advantage  to  Ignatius,  believing  that 
ipiorance  was  the  only  security  for  obe<Lence; 
that  to  cultivate  the  mind  of  their  slave,  was 
ei|uivalent  to  eiii.incipating  his  person.  Happily, 
the  Duke  of  Montague,  then  residing  at  Blackhcalu, 
near  Greenwich,  saw  the  little  negro,  luid  admired 
ill  him  a  native  frankness  of  manner,  us  yet 
II  niiofiaired  by  servitude,  if  unrefined  by  <  diicalion. 
Learning  that  the  child  was  trying  to  educate 
himself,  the  duke  lent  him  books,  and  strongly 
recommended  to  his  three  mistresses  the  duty  of 
cultivating  a  mind  of  such  promising  ability.  The 
lailies,  however,  remained  indexible ;  it  was  of  no 
iisn  to  educate  the  lad,  they  said,  as  they  had 
determined  to  send  him  back  to  West  Indian 
slavery.  At  this  cri.sis,  the  duke  died ;  and, 
the  ducheas    declining  to  interfere  between  the 
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negro-lad  and  his  niistressoa,  SancLo,  in  tliu 
inuncdiatc  prospect  of  being  Bent  away,  fell  into  a 
Btutc  uf  despair.  With  four  Rhillings,  all  the 
wealth  he  {xMseessed,  he  bought  a  pijatol,  and 
threatened  to  foUow  the  example  of  nis  father. 
The  ladiea,  now  terrified  in  their  tnm,  gave  up  all 
claim  to  their  slave,  and  he  was  token  into  the 
service  of  the  Duchess  of  Montagiie.  In  this  family 
Sancho  served,  principally  in  the  capacity  of 
butler,  for  many  years,  till  corpulence  and  gout 
rendered  htm  tmfit  for  duty.  He  then  set  up  a 
small  grocer's  shop,  and  by  care  and  industry 
gained  a  decent  competence  to  support  his  family 
till  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  I5th  of 
December  1V80. 

Sancho  corresponded  with  many  notabilities  of 
his  day,  such  as  8teme,  Gamck,  and  the  few 
persons  who  then  took  an  interest  in  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade.  His  let tera  were  published  after 
his  death,  edited  by  a  iliss  Crewe,  who,  as  she 
says,  did  not  give  them  to  the  public  till  she  had 
obviated  an  objection  which  mwl  been  advanced, 
that  they  were  originally  written  with  the  view  of 
publication.  Slie  declares  that  no  such  idea  was 
over  entertained  by  Sancho ;  that  not  one  letter  was 
printed  from  a  copy  or  duplicate  preserved  by  him- 
self, but  all  collected  from  the  various  friends  to 
whom  he  had  Avritten  them.  She  also  addi<,  that 
her  reasons  for  publishing  them,  were  her  desire  of 
shewing  that  an  African  may  possess  abilities  equal 
to  a  European ;  and  the  still  superior  motive  of 
serving  a  worthy  family.  In  this  undurtaking  Mi.ss 
Crewe  hud  the  happiness  of  finding  that  the  world 
was  not  inattentive  to  tlie  voice  of  obscure  merit. 
The  first  and  second  editions  of  Sancho's  letters 
produced  £600  to  his  widow  and  family,  and  the 
writer  has  seen  a  fifth  edition,  published  more 
than  twenty  years  after  his  death,  by  his  son, 
William  Sancho,  then  a  respectable  bookseller  in 
Westminster. 

Attobah  Cugoano,  a  Fanlin  negro,  was  carried  as  a 
slave  to  Grenada,  when  quite  a  child.  Meeting  with 
a  benevolent  maker,  he  was  subsequently  liberated 
and  sent  to  England,  where  he  entered  the  service 
of  Mr  Cos  way,  the  celebrated  portrait-piunter. 
Little  is  know^l  of  this  negro's  history,  though  it 
would  seem  that  he  was  a  much  abler  man  than 
Sancho,  with  less  advantages  of  education  and  tlio 
assistance  of  iuQucntial  friends.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  work  of  considerable  celebrity  in  its  day, 
cntitletl  ThmtghU  and  StmlimcnU  on  the  evil  and 
iVKkcd  Traffic  of  the  Slavery  and  Commerce  of  the 
Human  Species:  Jlnmhhj  lubmilted  to  tht  InhahUanii 
of  OrecU  Britain.  This  is  certainly  an  ably  composed 
book,  containing  the  essence  of  all  that  has  been 
written  against  slavery  from  a  religious  point  of 
vievr;  and  though  the  matter  is  ill  arranged,  and 
some  of  the  arguments  scarcely  logical,  it  was 
translated  into  French,  and  obtained  great  consi- 
deration among  the  continental  iihilanthnrpiiits. 

Another  interesting  example  of  liti-niry  distinction 
achieved  by  what  Thomas  Fuller,  with  a  quaint- 
ness  and  benevolenco  of  plimsc  peculiarly  hia  own, 
styles  '  God's  image  cut  in  ebony,'  is  afforded  by 
Pnillis  Wheatley,  an  African  negrew,  who,  when 
about  seven  years  of  age,  Wiis  brought  to  Boston  as 
a  slave  in  1701.  She  waspurchased  V>y  a  respect- 
able merchant,  named  Wlieatley,  who  had  her 
christened  PhilUs,  and,  acconling  to  custom,  her 
muster's  surname  was  bestowed  on  her.  She  never 
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received  any  instruction  at  school,  having  been 
taught  to  read  bv  her  master's  family  ;  the  art  of 
writing  she  acquired  herself.  PhiUis  composed  a 
small  volume  of  poems,  which  was  published  in 
her  nineteenth  year.  Like  many  others  of  her 
race,  she  vainly  hoped  that  the  quarrel  between 
the  mother-country  and  the  American  colonies 
would  bo  beneficial  to  African  freedom  ;  that  when 
iriilependence  was  gained  by  the  white  man,  the 
black  would  be  allowed  some  sluire  in  the  precious 
boon.  In  a  poem  on  Freedom,  udilresecd  to  tlie 
Earl  of  Dartmouth,  the  secretary  of  state  for  the 
colonies,  she  thus  writes — 

'  Should  yon,  my  lord,  while  you  pursue  my  song. 
Wonder  from  whence  my  love  of  freedom  sprung, 
\Vlienco  flow  those  wishes  for  the  common  good. 
By  feeling  hearts  alone  beet  understood — 
T,  young  m  life,  by  seeming  cmel  fate. 
Was  snatched  from  Afric'e  fancied  happy  aesit> 
Wh.it  pangs  excniciating  most  molest. 
What  sorrows  labour  in  my  parent's  br«ast  ? 
Steeled  \raa  that  soul,  and  by  no  misery  moved. 
That  from  a  father  seized  the  babe  beloved. 
Such,  such  my  ciae— and  can  I  then  but  pray, 
Others  may  never  feel  tyrannic  sway?" 

PhiUis  married  a  person  of  her  own  complexion, 
a  tradesman  in  comfortable  circumstances  in  Boston. 
Her  married  life  wiis  unliappy.  From  the  notice 
bestowed  on  Phillis  by  ^Tsons  of  station  and 
influence,  her  husband,  with  the  petty  jealousy 
common  to  his  race,  felt  hurt  that  his  wife  wiw 
respected  more  than  himself.  In  consequence,  ho 
behaved  to  her  harshly  and  cruelly,  and  alio,  ginking 
imder  such  treatment,  diet!  in  her  twenty-aizta 
year,  much  regretted  by  those  capable  of  appre- 
ciaUiij;  her  modest  tolents  and  -Ndrtucs. 
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St  Ado,  archbishop  of  Yienne,  confeasor,  S7S.  8l  Alios 
or  Adelaide,  ompresi  of  Qtnaanj,  999. 

Bnm. — John  Solden,  Uvycr  and  politiaiaD,  1584, 
Salvijv/ton,  Suuex;  George  Whiletield,  eelalvatedpreacbor, 
17H,  Sell  /nn,  Qloucaler;  Kliiabetb  Carter,  diitin- 
Kuiihed  literary  lady,  1717,  DcjI  ;  Chrilien  Uuilkums 
Lonioignon  de  Maloslicrbea,  minister  and  dcfrnilcr  nf 
Liiuig  XVI.,  1721,  J'nrit ;  Bernard,  Comte  do  ! 
eminent  nataralixt,  1750,  Agm  :  iKat  Austen. 
177i',  ■StcvciUriii ,  Ilnmmhire ;  Carl  Maria  Von  \ioo.r, 
composer  of  Orr  I'rcitchtUz,  17S8,  Kulin,  in  IloUtein. 

Died. — Sir  Willi.im  I'olty,  eminent  iiolitical  econoraisl, 
1687,  Westmintter ;  Ahht  DcafoiitAiiiea,  trenilator  of 
Virgil  and  ITornoo,  1745 ;  Tkomiui  I'onnant,  natoraliat, 
179S,  iJovming,  FlinUhlrc  :  Antoine  Pranyois  da  Foar- 
croy,  distinguislicd  Krciicb  clicuiisl,  1809 ;  BcT.  Saarosl 
L«a,  nuntalist,  165S,  BarUf,  Uertt;  Wiibsim  Orimm, 
writer  of  faiiy  tales,  Jco,  1859,  Btrliti. 


8IE  WILWAM   PETTT. 
In  the  small  to^vn  of  Romsey  or  Rnmscy,  in 
Hampshire,  William  Petty,  the  son  of  b  huml.t. 
tradesman,   was    Ixjm  in   1623.      Like   1" 
the  l)oy  took  great  delight  in  wutcliing  : 
working  at  tlii^ir  various  occupations,  an 
little  more  than  twelve  years  of  age,  hu  ar.; 
facility  and  dexterity  in   handling  tools,   which 
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Srov   '    '■        '      ivantopo  to  him  in  aftor-life.    At 
10  iving  mastercil  all  the  education 

allui  I'M   .■•  ..  •■"  '.r-school  of  Kumsty,  Petty 

pMceedcd  to  .  of  Caen,  ia  Norraundy. 

An    <.rri1i:iii,  .    j  dtiiniony  or    jiatrou,    the 

you  it.  look  a  small  venture  of  English 

goi  '.  iiiiu  to   France,  and  during  tlie  four 

ycoTB  he  rcmninod  at  ooll^o  there,  he  sup]>ortc<i 
Iiixuself  by  rtiir:''-HTig  in  trade.  Josioli  Wi-il^ewnod 
nsoil  to  there  was  no  pleasoutcr  occu- 

pation li.  •  money  by  honourable  industry ; 

and  Petty  jilwaya  alleged  thrtt  making  uioiivy 
was  the  very  best  kind  of  employment  to  keej)  a 
nuin  out  of  mischief.  Having  ac<j^iiirvd  Freucli, 
mathematics,  astronomy,  and  navi;,'atiou,  Petty 
returned  to  England  and  entered  the  sca-scnricc  ; 
but  being  reproved  for  not  reporting  a  certain 
landmark  he  was  ordered  to  look  out  for,  he 
discovered,  for  the  first  time,  tliat  he  was  near- 
sighted, and,  in  consequence,  determined  to 
abandon  the  sea.  In  the  very  curious  auto- 
biographical preamble  Petty  attached  to  his  will, 
we  Jearu  that  when  he  gave  up  the  sea-service,  his 
whole  fortune  consisted  of  sixty  pounds.  Having 
chosen  medicine  as  his  future  profession,  he  went 
and  studied  at  Leyden,  Utrecht,  Amsterdam,  an<l 
Paris.  At  the  last  place  he  dcvot«d  his  attention 
mrticularly  to  anatomy,  the  subeequently  cele- 
orutcd  Hobbes  being  his  claas-feliow.  Pettj-, 
during  this  sojourn  on  the  continent,  supported 
and  educated  a  yoongei  brother  named  Anthony, 
and  was  sometimes  so  reduced,  that  in  Paris 
he  is  said  to  have  lived  for  two  weeks  on 
three  penny-worth  of  walnuts.  His  ingenuity  and 
industry  extricated  him  fpsm  such  difficulties,  and 
he  very  probably  exercised  his  favourite  method  of 
keeping  out  of  mischief;  for  when  he  and  his 
brother  returned  to  England,  after  a  throe  jroars' 
absence,  and  uU  charges  of  travel,  subsistence,  and 
education,  for  two  persons  had  been  paid,  Petty's 
sixty  pounds,  instead  of  being  diminished,  hod 
inoicaaed  to  seventy. 

He  then  invented  an  instrument  for  double 
writing,  which  seems  to  have  been  merely  a 
copying-machine.  Four  yean  afterwards,  he 
oMaincil  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  His 
scveuty  pounds  were  then  reduced  to  twenty-eight ; 
but  bemg  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  anatomy 
at  Oxfom,  and  the  Readersnip  of  Oresnam  College, 
in  two  more  years  he  was  worth  four  hundred 
pounrls.  And  then,  being  appointed  physician  to 
the  army  in  Ireland,  with  an  outfit  of  one  hundro<l 
pounds,  he  went  to  thiit  country  with  five  hunch'wd 
pounds  at  his  commniui,  and  n  salary  of  one  pound 
per  day,  in  addition  to  which  he  soou  acquired 
a  private  pnictico  of  four  hnnflrml  jiounils  j>er 
annum. 

The  tide  which  bore  him  to  fortune,  was  the 
i^^intment  of  physician  to  the  army  in  Ireland. 
This,  howerer,  was  ho  mere  lucky  accident.  Petty, 
br  bard  indtuitiy,  rigid  economy,  and  <_rri;il  JriL-cn- 
uity,  bad  pnpuvd  liimsclf  to  t.il 
such  a,  flood,  to  swim  and  direct  In 
•t  pleasure,  not  to  be  swept  away  by  it  Uis 
reputation  as  •  man  of  great  ability  obtained  the 

appointment,    A  r ry  writer  tells  us,  that 

'the   war  being  ii  1   in   ImUnd.  many 

endcavoun   were   w.vA    ■  '  '     ',   and 

icduoe  that  country  Ui  i  .  con- 

dition, as  a  pUoo  most  wunnni;  Rucu  coiiinvaiioei 


as  tended  to  the  above-mentioned  ends,  and  for 
which  Dr  Petty  had  gained  some  reputation  in  the 
world,' 

The  state  of  Petty's  moncy-afiairs,  previotis  to 
and  on  his  arriviil  in  Ireland  in  1652,  as  above 
detailed,  are  token  from  his  will,  and  we  find,  from 
the  same  document,  that  by  undertaking  contnicta, 
speculating  in  mines,  ships,  and  timber, '  making 
advantageous  bargains,'  anil  '  living  within  his 
income,'  in  the  course  of  thirty-five  years,  he  hod 
increased  his  store  to  a  fortune  of  £16,000  per 
annum. 

Potty  is  best  known  by  his  admirable  survey  of 
Ireland.  So<m  after  his  arrival  in  that  country, 
observing  that  the  admeasurement  and  di^'ision  of 
the  forfeite<l  estates,  granted  to  the  Cromwellian 
soldiery,  was  verj'  much  mismanaged,  he  applied 
and  obtained  n,  contract  for  the  execution  of  this 
important  work,  which  he  perforraerl  not  more  for 
his  own  advantage  than  that  of  the  public.  The 
maps  of  this  survey,  comprising  a  large  proportion 
of  the  kingdom,  were  all  drawn  by  Petty,  an<l 
entitled  by  him  the  '  Down  Survey,'  from  the 
trivial,  though  in  one  sense  important,  reason,  that 
all  was  laid  down  on  pa]>er.  And,  considering  the 
time  and  circumstances  in  which  these  maps 
were  executed,  their  acctiracy  is  surprising,  and 
they  continue  to  l)o  referred  to  as  trustworthy 
evidence  in  courts  of  law  even  at  the  present  day. 

Tlic  changes  of  governments  and  parties,  appeerad 
rather  to  have  contributed  to  the  success  in  life, 
than  to  the  iliscomfitnre  of  this  remarkable  m.in. 
He  was  secretary  to  Henry  Cromwell,  when  loril- 
licutcnant  of  Ireland,  and  sat  in  Richard  Cromwell's 
parliament,  ns  member  for  West  Looe,  in  Cornwall ; 
yet,  at  the  Restoration,  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthoud  from  Charles  II.  Tliat  model  of  an 
English  gentleman,  Evelyn,  who  knew  Petty  well, 
thus  speaks  of  him  : 

'  The  map  of  Ireland,  made  by  Sir  William 
Petty,  is  believed  to  be  the  most  exact  that  ever 
vet  was  made  of  any  country.  There  is  not  a  better 
Latin  poet  living,  when  he  gives  himself  that 
diversion  ;  nor  is  hjs  excellence  lees  in  cotmcil  and 
prudent  matters  of  state  ;  but  he  is  so  exceeding 
nice  in  sifting  and  examining  all  possible  conlin- 
genciea,  that  he  odventtma  at  nothing  that  is  not 
licraonstration.  There  were  not  in  the  whole 
world  his  efluol,  for  a  superintendent  of  manu- 
f:icture  and  improvement  of  trade,  or  to  govern  a 
plantation.  If  I  were  a  prince,  I  should  mjike  him 
my  second  councillor  at  least.  He  wiu,  with  all 
this,  facetious  ond  of  easy  converBation,  friendly 
find  courteous,  and  had  such  a  faculty  of  imitating 
others,  that  he  would  tJiko  a  text  ond  proach,  now 
like  a  grave  orthodox  divine,  then  falling  into  the 
Presbyterian  way,  then  to  the  fanatical,  the  Quaker, 
the  monk,  the  friar,  the  popish  priest,  with  such 
admirable  action,  and  alteration  of  voice  and  tone, 
lis  if  it  were  not  possible  to  abstain  from  wondeij 
.ind  one  would  swear  to  hear  several  penons,  or 
for)>eBr  to  think  he  was  not  in  good  earnest  an 
enthusiast,  and  almost  beside  himself  ;  then  he 
would  fall  out  of  it  into  a  serious  discourse  ;  but  it 
wiia  very  rarely  he  would  be  prevailed  on  to  oblige 
the  company  with  this  faculty,  and  that  only 
amongst  intimate  friemis.' 

Petty  invented  a  double-bottomed  ship,  and 
patented  inventions  for  the  improvement  of  car- 
liagee,  cannon,  and    pumps.     During    all    Ihoae 
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occupations,  he  found  time  to  mite  treatises  on 
stetisticB  and  politicAl  economy,  being  one  of  the 
first  to  elevate  the  latter  study  to  the  rank  of  a 
science.  His  Political  Anatomy  of  Inland  gives 
the  first  authentic  account  of  the  population  of  that 
country,  and  affords  valuable  information  of  its 
Btute  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  clearly  foresaw  the  great  advantages  of  a  union 
between  England  and  Ireland,  and  of  a  free  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  the  two  kingdoms. 
His  treatise  on  Taxes  and  Conlributioni  is  far  in 
advance  of  his  time,  and  in  this  work  is  first  demon- 
(trated  the  now  universally  recognised  doctrine, 
that  the  labour  required  for  the  production 
of  commodities  alone  determines  their  value.  In 
his  QiuintulumcunqiM  (a  treatise  on  money),  he 
condemns  laws  regulating  tlie  rate  of  interest, 
observing  that  there  might  just  as  well  be  laws  to 
regulate  the  rate  of  exchange  ;  and  he  exposes  the 
then  prevailing  fallacy,  that  a  country  might  be 
draineii  of  cash  by  an  unfavourable  baLuic«  of 
trade. 

Petty,  in  that  remarkable  document,  his  will, 
shews  that  ha  well  understood  the  true  priiicipha 
of  political  economy  aa  respects  mortuary  charities ; 
clearly  foreseeing  the  many  evils  that  have  since 
arisen  from  injudicious  bequests.    He  says : 

'As  for  legacies  to  the  poor,  I  am  at  a  stand  ;  as 
for  beggars  by  trade  and  election,  I  give  tliem 
nothing ;  as  iyr  inipotcnts  by  tlie  Imml  of  God, 
the  public  ought  to  maintain  them  ;  as  for  those 
who  have  no  calling  nor  estate,  they  should  be  put 
upon  their  kindred  ;  as  for  those  who  can  get  no 
work,  the  magistrates  should  cause  them  to  be 
employed,  which  may  be  well  done  in  Ireland, 
where  is  fifteen  acres  of  improvable  land  for  every 
head  ;  prisoners  for  crimes,  by  the  king  ;  for  debts, 
by  their  prosecutors  ;  as  for  those  who  compas- 
sionate the  sufferings  of  any  object,  let  them  reheve 
tliemselves  by  relieving  such  sitlferers — that  is,  give 
them  alma  pro  re  naia,  and  for  God's  sake,  reheve 
the  several  species  above  mentioned,  if  the  above- 
mentioned  obhgees  fail  in  their  duties.  Where- 
fore, I  am  contented  that  I  have  a-isisted  aU  my  poor 
relations,  imd  put  many  in  a  way  of  getting  their 
own  bread,  and  have  laboured  in  i)ublic  works,  and 
by  inventions  have  sought  out  real  objects  of 
charity  ;  and  I  do  hereby  conjure  all  who  partake 
of  my  estate,  from  time  to  time,  to  do  the  same  ut 
their  peril  Nevertheless,  to  answer  custom,  and 
to  take  the  surer  side,  I  give  £20  to  the  most 
wanting  of  the  parish,  in  which  I  may  die.' 

He  further  concludes  his  will  with  the  following 
profession  of  his  reUgioua  opinions : 

'  I  die  in  the  profession  of  that  faith,  and  in  the 
practice  of  such  worship,  as  I  find  established  Viy 
the  laws  of  my  eoiuitry  ;  not  being  able  to  belit-ve 
what  I  mjTiclf  please,  nor  to  worebip  Qod  Wtter 
than  by  doing  as  I  would  be  done  unto,  and 
observing  the  laws  of  my  country,  and  expressing 
my  love  and  honour  of  Almighty  God  by  such 
signs  and  tokens  as  are  understood  to  be  such  by 
the  people  with  whom  I  live,  God  knowing  my 
heart,  even  without  any  at  all ;  and  thus  begging 
the  Divine  Majesty  to  make  me  what  he  would 
have  me  to  be,  both  as  to  faith  and  good  works,  I 
willingly  resign  my  soul  into  Ids  bonds,  relying  only 
on  His  infinite  mercv,  and  the  merits  of  my  Saviour, 
for  my  happiness  alter  tliis  life,  where  I  expect  to 
know  and  see  God  more  clearly  than  by  the  study 
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of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  his  works,  I  have  hitherto 
been  able   to   do.      Grant  me,  0  Lord,   an   easy 

rassage  to  thyself,  that  as  I  have  lived  in  thy  fear, 
may  be  known  to  die  in  thy  favour,  Amen." 
Petty  died  on  the  16th  of  December  1687,  and 
was  interred  beside  his  humble  parents  at  Rumsey  ; 
B  flat  stone  in  the  chiu-ch   pavement,  cut  by  an 
illiterate  workman,  records — 

'  Here  Laves 

Sir  WztLiAM 

Petty.' 

He  left  three  children ;  his  eldest  son,  Charles, 
wa.<i  created  Baron  Shelbume  by  WiUiam  HI.,  and, 
dying  without  issue,  was  succeeded  by  his  younger 
brother,  Henry,  created  Viscount  Dunkeron,  and 
Earl  of  Shelbume.  Henry  was  succeeded  by  a 
sister's  son,  who  adopted  his  name  and  arms,  and 
the  noble  family  of  Lansdowne,  seemingly  inherit- 
ing the  talents  with  the  estates,  have  ever  proved 
them.'elves  worthy  namesakes  and  representatives 
of  Sir  William  Petty. 

WILHELM   GRIMM'S   MARRIAGE. 

The  renowned  literary  copartnership,  known  as 
the  'Brothers  Grimm,'  was,  on  the  16th  of 
December  1859,  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the 
younger  member  of  the  firm.  The  year  1863 
witnessed  the  death  of  the  surviving  elder  brother, 
Jacob  Grimm  ;  and  in  the  decease  of  these  two 
eminent  men,  Germany  has  been  deprived  of  the 
two  greatest  phiiologera  and  crirical  ardueolc^ists 
which  even  she  can  boast  o£  The  learning  and 
industry  of  the  brothers  was  only  surpassed  by 
the  beautiful  simplicity  and  alfcetion  which  cha- 
Kicterised  their  progress  and  mutual  intercourse 
through  life.  An  interesting  epitome  of  their 
liistoty,  OS  well  as  some  curious  circumstance* 
connected  with  the  marriage  of  Wilhelm  Grinun, 
are  given  in  a  h'tter  which  lately  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  a  widely-circulated  newspaper,  fixim 
its  Prussian  correspondent.  The  story,  from  its 
liiquancy,  merits  being  preserved,  and  we  accord- 
iii^tiy  quote  it  us  follows  : 

'  From  morn  till  night  they  [Jacob  and  Wilhelm 
Grimm]  worked  together  in  contigiious  roonu  for 
nearly  sixty  years.  United  in  literary  labour,  they 
never  sepaialed  sociaUv.  A  librarian's  office,  or  a 
professorship,  conferred  upon  one  of  them,  was 
never  accepted  until  an  analogous  post  had  been 
created  for  the  other.  William  installed  Jacob  in 
the  library  of  Marburg,  Jacob  drawing  William 
after  him  to  the  university  of  Gottingen.  They 
lived  in  the  same  house,  and  it  is  more  than  a 
fiible  they  intended  to  many  the  same  Lidy  ;  or 
rather  they  intended  not  'The  story  i*,  tliiit  an 
old  aunt,  tjiking  commiseration  on  the  two  elderly 
bachelors,  and  apprehensive  of  the  pecuniary  con- 
sequences of  their  student*'  life,  resolved  to 
provide  them  with  partners  fit  to  take  care  of  them 
after  her  death.  After  great  reluctance,  tlie  two 
philological  professors  were  brought  to  sec  Iho 
sense  of  the  plan.  They  agreed  to  miirry,  but  on 
this  condition,  that  one  of  them  should  be  sparcti, 
and  the  wife  of  the  other  obliged  to  look  after  tlio 
finances  and  linen  of  both.  A  young  lady  being 
prcKluced,  the  question  of  who  should  be  the 
victim  was  aiyued  for  many  an  hour  between  the 
unlucky  candulatea.    Nay,  it  is  even  alleged  that 
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the  publication  of  one  of  their  volumes  was  delayed 
full  eight  days  by  the  matrimonial  difference.  At 
length  Jacob,  being  the  elder,  was  convinced  of 
liis  higher  duty  to  take  the  leap.  But  he  had  no 
idea  how  to  net  to  work,  and  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  lady.  Half  from  a  desire  to  encourage 
hia  brother,  and  half  from  a  wish  to  take  some 
bliore  of  tho  burden,  William  offered  to  come 
to  the  rescue  in  this  emei^jcncy,  anil  try  to 
gain  favour  with  the  future  Mrs  Grimm.  Then 
Cupid  interfered,  and  took  the  matter  into  lu« 
own  hands.  The  lady  being  a  lovely  girl  of 
twenty-two,  distinguished  by  qualities  of  heart  and 
head,  proved  too  many  for  the  amateur.  She  had 
been  entirely  ignorant  of  the  honours  intended  for 
her,  and  the  rratcmal  cj^irajiact  to  which  she  had 
given  occasion  ;  and  it  ia,  perhaps,  for  this  very 
reason  that,  falling  in  love  with  her  resolute  anta- 
gonist, she  80  changed  the  feelings  of  the  latter  as 
to  convert  him  into  a  slave  and  admirer  before  tho 
end  of  the  week.  Then  arose  a  difiSculty  of  another 
but  equally  delicate  nature.  Over  head  and  cnni 
in  love,  William  dared  not  make  a  clean  breast  uf 
it  to  the  fair  lady.  In  his  conscience  he  accused 
himself  of  felony  against  his  brother.  He  had 
broken  their  ajfreemcnt ;  he  had  robbed  him  of 
hb  bride.  He  felt  more  like  a  villain  than  ever 
ho  did  in  his  life.  But  heaven  knew  what  it  did 
in  furnishing  him  with  an  old  aunt.  Stepping  in 
at  the  right  moment,  and  acquainting  Jacob  with 
what  had  been  going  on  before  liis  eyes,  this  useful 
creature  cut  the  Gordian-knot  in  a  trice.  So  far 
from  getting  into  a  fury,  and  hating  his  brother 
for  what  he  could  not  Jielp,  Jacob  was  barbarous 
enough  to  declare  this  the  most  joyous  tidings  he 
had  ever  received.  So  William  was  married,  Jacob 
making  off  for  the  Har/.,  and  ronng  about  among 
the  hills  and  vales  with  the  feelings  of  an  escaped 
convict  Tlie  marriage  was  happy.  Of  the  two 
sons  roulting  from  it,  the  younger,  a  poet  of  great 

Sromise,  many  years  aft<?r  married  the  second 
aughtcr  of  I^ttina  von  Amim.  After,  as  before 
it,  the  two  brothen  continued  to  keep  house 
together.' 

In  further  reference  to  the  Brothers  Grimm, 
who,  as  is  well  known,  have  acquired  great  pcqtu- 
larity  with  jnvenile  renders  by  their  collection  of 
iiiiry  tales  and  legends,  the  following  amusing 
■neodote  may  here  also  be  introduced.  It  is 
rdstcid  in  the  AtKmaum  for  1869,  and  is  given  on 
the  authority  of  Jacob  Orimra  himself.  A  little 
girl  of  about  eight  years  old,  evidently  belonging 
to  an  upper-class  family,  called  one  day  at  Dr 
Grimm's  house,  and  desired  to  see  tlie  '  Herr 
Professor.'  Tho  servant  shewed  her  into  the  study, 
where  Dr  Grimm  received  her,  and  inquired,  with 
great  kindness,  what  she  had  to  say  to  htm.  The 
little  maiden,  looking  very  earnestly  at  the  pro- 
fessor, foid :  '  Is  it  thou  who  hast  writU.'n  those 
fine  Marchen '  [fairy  tales]  ? 

•Yes,  my  dear,  my  brother  and  I  have  written 
the  Haus  Marchen.' 

'  Then  thou  hast  also  written  the  tale  of  the 
clever  little  tailor,  where  it  is  said,  at  the  end,  who 
will  not  believe  it  must  pay  a  thaler'  [dollar]  t 

'  Yes,  I  have  written  that  too.' 

'  Weil,  then,  I  do  not  believe  it,  and  so,  I  suppose, 
I  have  to  pay  a  tlialcr  ;  but  as  I  have  not  so  much 
monny  now,  I  '11  give  thee  a  grofdicn  [alwut  three- 
h4lfpeDc«]  on  Mcoant,  and  pay  the  reat  by  and  bf.' 


The  professor,  as  may  be  expected,  waa  highly 
amused  with  this  combination  of  childish  simplicity 
and  conscientiousness.  He  inquired  the  name  of  his 
little  visitor,  and  took  caro  that  she  reached  home 
in  safety.  Doubtless  also  the  kind  old  man  must 
have  felt  ever  afterwards  something  like  a  paternal 
affection  for  the  tiny  critic,  who  had  thus  taken  so 
warm  an  interest  in  one  of  his  own  bantlings. 


A    COlfTIVIAL    ENTHUSIAST    OP   THE 
OLD    SCHOOL. 

Deceral)cr  16, 1813,  died  at  his  house,  in  Welbeck 
Street,  William  Bosville,  of  Gunthwaite,  Esq.,  at 
the  ago  of  sixty-nine ;  in  some  respects  a  notable 
man.  According  to  the  report  of  hia  grand- 
nephew,  the  Rev.  John  Sinclair,  in  the  mcmoin 
of  his  father.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  he  shone  as  an 
eccentric  habitui  of  London  during  a  largo  part  of 
the  reign  of  George  UL  '  My  grand-uncle's  exterior,' 
says  ill  Sinclair, '  consisted  of  the  single-breasted 
coat,  powdered  hair  and  queue,  and  other  para- 
phernalia, of  a  courtier  in  Ino  reign  of  George  II. ; 
but  within  this  courtly  garb  was  enclosed  one  of 
the  most  ultra-liberal  spirits  of  the  time.  He 
a.isemble<l  every  day  at  hia  house,  in  Welbeck 
Street,  a  party  of  congenial  eools,  never  exceeding 
twelve  in  number,  nor  receiving  tho  important 
summons  to  dinner  a  single  moment  after  five 

o'clock A  slate  was  kept  in  the  hall,  on 

which  any  intimate  friend  (and  he  had  many) 
might  inscribe  his  name  as  a  guest  for  the  day. . . . 
He  scarcely  ever  quitted  the  metropolis  ;  he  used 
to  say  that  London  was    the  best  residence  in 
■n-inter,   and  that   he  knew  no  place   like  it  in 
summer.     But  though  he  seldom  really  travelled, 
he  sometimes  made  imaginary  journeys.    He  tised 
to  mention,  as  a  grave  fact,  that  he  once  visited 
the  Scilly  Isles,  and  attended  a  IwiU  at  St  Mary's, 
where  he  found  a  young  lady  giving  herself  great 
aire,  because  her  education  had  received  o  "  finish ' 
at  the  Land's  End.     Another  of  his   stories  wa» 
that,  having  been  at  Rome  during  the  last  illness 
of  Clement  XIV.,  he  went  daily  to  the  Vatican,  to 
ascertain  what  chance   ho    hod   of   enjoying  tb» 
Hj)octacle  of  an  in.stallation.     The  bulletins,  ■***•** 
ing    to    my    uncle's    ployful    imagination,   ^bw 
variously  expressed,  but  each  more  alarming  ^^ 
its  predecessor.    First,  "  his  Holiness  is  v<^'  ' 
ni:xt,  "  his  Excellency  ia  worse  ;"  then.  "  hi*  r- 
ence  is  in  a  very  low  state  ;"  and  at  Ust.  "w  •••^ 
before  the  pope  expired,   came  forth  ttr  **^~'£ 
announcement    "has     Infallibility    m    ~"|2^ 
This  pli'iusiint  original  occasionally  euili«rt  aB"**^' 
at  the  cxiK'nsc  of  his  own  goeaU,  Bifly*^^2^» 
to  their  iiice,  for  the  omtiBeinemt  id  -^^^fJU^^J 
Parson  Este  was  once  editor  4tf  •  yf^ 
H'oM;  and  Bosville  alkpd  of  hist. 
party,  that  one  day  a 
CAme  to  him  at  the 
of  a  ready-made  paa^^nc 
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bod  died  a  few  dart 
reverend  editor ;  " 
die  in  our  Mrw^mfB,  ^ 
can  find  no  rmn  V'^rivr 
favonriti!  aayiaK  '^  "*• 
bojivvBil    ffim    ■iW.  '^A 
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French  officers,  each  of  whom  outried  the  rest  in 
relating  of  himself  Bome  wonderful  exploit.  A 
young  Engli-shman,  who  was  present,  sat  with 
characteristic  modesty  in  silence.  His  next  neij^h- 
bour  asked  him  why  he  did  not  contribute  a  stoty 
in  his  turn,  and,  being  answered,  "  I  liave  done 
nothing  like  the  feats  that  have  been  told  us," 
patted  liim  on  the  back,  and  said  with  a  significant 
look  :  "  Eh,  bien,  monsieur,  il  faut  risquer  ciuelcpie 
chose." 

'  [Bosville]  wished  Ids  dinner-parties  to  be  con- 
tinued to  the  very  last  His  hejdth  declined,  and 
his  convivial  powers  deserted  hi  in  ;  but  the  slato 
hung  as  usual  in  the  hall,  and  he  felt  more  anxiety 
than  ever  that  the  list  of  guests  upon  it  should  not 

fail  of  ita  appointed  number Even  during 

his  lact  hours,  when  he  was  confined  to  his  chamber, 
the  hospitable  board  was  regularly  spread  below. 
He  in.5i»ted  upon  reports  from  time  to  time  of  the 
jocularities  calling  forth  the  laughter  wliich  atiU 
assailed  his  car ;  and  on  tlio  very  morning  of  his 
decease,  gave  orders  for  an  entertainment  punctu- 
ally at  the  usual  hour,  which  he  did  not  live  to 
see.' — Bev.  John  Sindaii'i  Memoirs  of  Sir  John 
Suiclair,  2  vols.  1837. 

Tliough,  as  Mr  Sinclair  informs  us  above,  his 
grand-uncle  clung  most  pertinaciously  to  the 
metropolis  and  rarely  quitted  it  to  any  distance, 
there  was,  nevertheless,  a  series  of  country  exeui- 
eions  which  he  long  continued  to  make  with  great 
regularity.  We  allude  to  the  famous  Sunday- 
parties  given  by  John  Home  Tooke  to  his  friends 
at  his  mansion  at  Wimbledon.  Among  the  nume- 
rous guests  who,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  might 
be  seen  ascending  the  hill  from  Putney,  or  crossing 
Wimbledon  Common,  to  their  host's  residence,  llr 
Bosville  was  one  of  the  most  constant ;  and  we  arc 
informed  by  Mr  Stephens,  in  his  life  of  Home 
Tooke,  that  for  '  many  years  a  coaoh-and-four,  \rith 
Mr  Bosville  and  two  or  three  friends,  punctually 
arrived  within  a  few  minutes  of  two  o'clock  ;  and, 
after  paying  their  respects  in  the  parlour,  walked 
about  an  hour  in  the  fine  gardens,  with  which  the 
house  was,  all  but  on  one  side,  surroimded.  At 
four,  the  dinner  w.is  usually  served  in  the  parlour 
looking  on  the  common.'  To  such  festive  reunions, 
presided  over  by  the  i,Teat  wit  and  ban  vivajU  of 
the  day,  Mr  Bosville's  own  parties  seem  to  have 
bome  a  close  resemblance,  though  doubtless  his 
social  and  conversational  powers  paled  before  those 
of  the  author  of  Tht  Divmiont  of  PurUy. 

ABOLITION   OF  THE   PASSPORT-fSTSTEM 
IN   FRANCE. 

A  wise  and  liberal  measure  adopted  by  the 
emperor  of  the  French,  in  1861,  had  the  efifect  of 
drawing  public  attention  to  an  international  system 
which  travellers  had  ample  reason  to  remember 
with  bitterness.  This  was  the  system  of  patsporta 
— 'that  ingenious  invention,'  as  a  writer  in  the 
Quarterly  Bevima,  in  1855,  characterised  it,  '  for 
impeding  the  tourist  and  expediting  the  fugitive.' 
From  early  times,  sovereigns  claimed  the  right  of 
prohibiting,  if  they  chose,  the  entrance  into  their 
dominions  of  the  Rubjects  of  another  sovereign ; 
and  of  equally  prohibiting  the  exit  of  their  own 
Bubjects.  Henc<',  when  states  were  at  j)eace,  the 
sovereigns  adopte<l  a  plan  of  permitting  the  relax- 
ation of  this  rule,  tiirough  the  nicdium  of  their 
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respective  ambossadoni  or  representatives.  Hull, 
in  nia  Chronicie,  adverts  to  tnese  sovereign  rightx 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. ;  and  the  rules  arc 
known  to  have  been  very  strict  in  the  times  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  L  Passports  are  a  very 
ancient  institution.  It  is  mentioned  by  some  of 
the  old  monkish  cluoniclers  aa  an  achievement  on 
the  part  of  King  Canute,  that  he  obtained  free 
passes  for  his  subjects  through  various  continental 
countries,  on  theii- pilgrimages  to  the  slirines  of  tlio 
Apostles  Peter  and  Paul  at  Rome.  Each  pilgrim 
was  furnished  with  a  document  in  the  nature  of 
a  passport,  called  Tractiiria  dt  lUiwt  Peraggnda. 
The  general  form  of  these  documents  vaa  as 
follows  :  '  I  [here  comes  the  name  of  the  person 
granting  the  passport],  to  our  holy  and  apostolic 
and  venerable  fathers  in  Christ,  and  to  alt  king<, 
bishops,  abbots,  priests,  and  clerks  in  every  nation 
of  Christendom,  who  devote  themselves  to  the 
service  of  the  Creator,  in  monasteries,  in  cities,  in 
villages,  or  in  hamlets.  Be  it  known  to  you  that 
this  our  brother  [hero  comes  the  name  of  the 
person  holding  the  passport]  and  your  servant,  has 
obtained  permission  from  us  to  proceed  on  a  pilgrim- 
ace  to  tho  Church  of  St  Peter,  your  father,  and  to 
other  churches,  to  pray  for  his  soul's  sake,  for  yours, 
and  for  ours.  Therefore  do  we  address  this  to  you, 
begging  that  you  will,  for  the  love  of  God  and  of 
St  Peter,  give  him  hospitable  treatment,  aiding, 
consoling,  and  comforting  him — affording  to  him 
free  ingress,  egress,  and  regress,  so  that  be  may  in 
safety  return  to  us.  And  for  so  doing,  may  a 
fitting  reward  be  bestowed  on  you,  at  the  last  day, 
by  Hun  who  lives  and  reigns  for  ever!'  This  was 
something  more  than  a  passport,  however,  seeing 
that  it  entreated  hospitality  for  the  pilgrims. 

Those  perplexing  people,  the  Cliinese,  who  have 
anticipated  us  in  so  many  things,  had  a  passport- 
system  nearly  a  thousand  years  ago.  The  Ahhi 
Renaudot,  in  his  translation  of  the  Travels  of  Ebn 
Wahab,  in  the  tenth  century,  givw  the  following 
passage  :  *  If  a  man  travel  from  one  place  to  another, 
he  must  take  two  passes  with  him — the  one  from  the 
governor,  the  otlier  from  hi-s  deputy  or  lieutenant 
The  governor's  pass  permits  him  to  set  out  on 
his  journey,  and  takes  notice  of  the  name  of  the 
traveller  and  of  those  of  his  company  ;  the  age  and 
fiiuuly  of  tho  one  and  the  other.  Aid  this  is  done 
for  the  information  of  tho  frontier  places,  where 
these  two  passes  ore  examined  ;  for  whi'iievcr  a 
traveller  arrives  at  any  of  them,  it  is  t\>;istered : 
"  That  such  a  one,  tho  son  of  such  a  one,  of  such  a 
family,  passed  through  this  place  on  such  a  day," 
&c.'  'The  rdhson  assigned  by  the  Arabian  tnvTeller 
for  this  custom  ia  the  foUuwiug :  '  By  this  means 
they  prevent  any  one  from  caiT>'iiig  ofl'  the  money 
or  eHects  of  other  persons,  or  their  being  lost.'  It 
is  not  difficult  to  see  that  a  system  of  registry-,  by 
which  the  movements  and  location  of  the  subject* 
of  a  sovereign  could  be  kno\m,  may  Ix:  mada 
applicable  to  some  useful  puryiosea;  but  when 
nations  have  advanced  in  civibsation,  when  their 
trading  transactions  bring  them  more  and  tnom 
into  correspondence,  the  system  becomes  an 
impediment,  productive  of  far  mora  harm  tlum 
good. 

The  MnniUuT,  the  official  French  newvpopor, 
contained  the  following  annonnccnieut  on  tha  ICth 
of  December  166(t :  'The  Emperor  has  decided 
that    after    the    1st    of   January    next,   and    by 
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reciiirocity,  the  flubjccU  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen 
of  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland  coming  into  Fmnce, 
shall  be  admitted  and  allowed  to  travel  about 
withont  panports.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior 
will  give  instructions  to  his  agents  to  see  this 
matter  carried  out'  It  hod  been  long  known  that 
the  Emperor's  personal  opinions  were  opposed  to 
the  passport-system,  and  that  he  had  only  waited 
for  tee  current  of  French  thought  to  flow  in  the 
same  direction  as  his  own.  A  Icadine  article  in 
the  Timet,  two  days  aft<?rwards,  forcibly  depicted 
the  erils  of  the  system  which  has  thus  been  happily 
abolished:  'The  passport-eystem  was  a  standing 
annoyance  to  British  subjects  in  France.  It 
involved  the  two  things  which  Englishmen  detest 
most — vexatious  stoppages  for  the  sake  of  Bmall 
exactions,  and  conrtuit  liability  to  of&cial  inter- 
ference. Tou  might  seldom  experience  the  actual 
evil,  but  you  never  got  rid  of  the  risk.  At  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night,  on  any  pretence,  or 
on  no  pretence,  you  might  be  required  to  pro- 
dace  your  "papers,"  like  a  suspicious-looking 
vessel  on  the  high-seas ;  and,  if  this  manifest  of 
your  person  and  purposes  did  not  satisfy  the 
inquirer,  you  were  liable  to  detention  and  imprison- 
ment at  his  discretioiL  It  was  a  right  of  search  m 
the  most  offensive  form,  hanging  over  the  traveller 
at  every  stage  of  his  joumc)-.  At  the  best,  you 
could  never  escape  molestation  or  fine.  You  might 
compound  with  a  commisnonaire,  and  be  quit  of 
the  job  for  a  two-fmnc  piece  and  a.  couple  of  nourst* 
delay ;  but  that  much  was  inevitable,  and,  as  it 
mig^t  recur  at  every  town  you  came  to,  you  were 
never  safe.  Above  oll^-and  this  was  the  most 
exasperating  feature  in  the  case — the  system  placed 
you,  as  a  matter  of  course,  under  the  notice  and 
control  of  the  police,  from  the  first  moment  of  your 
arrival  in  the  country,  to  the  moment  of  your 
departure.  The  ven'  fact  of  your  travelling  was 
regarded  as  a  proceeding  requiring  justification. 
Yov  had  to  clear  yoondf  ot  a  pnmd  facte  case 
against  you,  and  the  passport  wsjs  your  ticket-of- 
luava  Unluckily,  it  was  unpoasible  to  insure  the 
completeness  of  this  precious  document  No  man 
could  ever  take  it  for  granted  that  his  passport  was 
in  perfect  order ;  and,  consequently,  he  was  always 
at  the  mert'y  of  the  police,  who,  from  whim,  sus- 
picion, zeal,  or  spite,  might  deal  with  him  as  they 
chose,  on  no  other  warrant  than  some  alleged  defect 
in  the  cabalintic  form  of  the  passport  Passports 
were  to  police  iigcnts  what  the  confessional  is  to 
the  Romish  jiriesthood — the  instrument  of  power 
and  action.'  If  thia  mode  of  keeping  out  tlii> 
unoffending  had  tlie  plTcct  of  keeping  out  offenders 
also,  something  might  be  fvu<l  in  its  favour ;  but 
thu  is  prcosely  what  it  did  not  do.  '  None  kni.'u- 
this  better  than  the  police  themselves.  They 
understood  perfectly  that  all  the  fish  they  pretended 
to  catch,  slipjied  always,  and,  o.^  a  matter  of  course, 
throtigh  thetr  mcahes.  Wo  think  we  may  defy  any 
one  to  produce  an  instance  of  a  conspirator,  male- 
fitetor,or  other  evil-minded  penon  who  was  arreatvd 
apon  the  evidence  of  his  passport  On  the 
contrary,  as  the  police  were  bound,  by  the  conditions 
of  their  own  system,  to  take  the  shewing  of  the 
passport  as  conclusive,  and  as  the  papers  of  these 
gantry  were  invariably  in  order,  the  disguise 
piovcl  exceedingly  tit  to  them.    Except 

for  their  paaspoitx,  lit  have  had  to  give 

■ome  account  of  thcuuci « «■,  but  these  documents 


saved  them  all  trouble  and  risk  together.  There 
they  were,  stamped  and  ticketed  u.s  lawful  travellers 
by  the  police  themselves,  bearing  the  police-mark, 
and  covered  by  the  police  certificate.  As  tliey  ha<l 
taken  excellent  care  to  observe  every  formality, 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  with  them  ;  and  the 
weight  of  the  syiitem  consequently  fell  on  the 
unsuspecting  victims,  whose  very  innocence  had 
prevente<l  them  from  providing  against  its  snares.' 
The  truth  is,  that  a  swarm  of  othcials  lived  and 
prost>ere<l  upon  the  profits  of  the  system  ;  and  as 
the  aestruction  of  those  gains  would  be  equivalent 
to  the  destruction  of  a  profession,  all  those  who 
practised  the  profession  Tiad  a  strong  reason  for 
maintaining  the  syntem,  and  staving  off  reform  as 
long  as  possible.  Hence  the  oft-repeated  as-sertions 
that  the  passport-system  was  the  palladium,  the 
[cgis,  the  shield  of  good  government 

The  probabilities  are,  that  other  governments 
will,  one  by  one,  abandon  the  absurd  restrictions 
which  have  thus  been  abolished  by  France. 
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Bom — Anthony  Wood  or  i  Wood,  antiquarian  writer, 
1632,  Oxford  ;  Gabrielle  Emilic,  lUrquiwi  da  Ohast«l«t, 
translator  of  Newton's  Prineipia,  1706 ;  Lad  wig 
Beetboren,  eminent  compoaer,  1770,  Bonn;  Sir  Hompbry 
DftTj,  cbcmt.^t,  1770,  Pnuanct. 

Died. — Sir  William  Gasooigne,  lord  chief-jostlce,  1413; 
Simon  Bolivar,  liberator  of  South  Americn,  1831,  Cartha- 
gena ;  Kaspor  Hnnsor,  mysterioos  foundling,  from  tho 
stroke  of  on  tnaisin  on  tbo  1 4th,  1883,  Ampach, 
Bavaria;  Maria  Loaisa,  sicbdncbesa  of  Fanoa  (ex- 
emprta  of  the  French),  1847,  Parma. 


KASPAB   HAUSEB. 

like  the  '  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,'  the  identity  of 
the  unfortunate  Easpor  Hauaer,  the  foundling  of 
Nuremberg,  has  formed  the  subject  of  much  curious 
speculation.  To  the  present  day,  the  m\'8tery 
hanging  over  his  origin  remains  undispellea,  and 
the  whole  affair  is  beset  with  such  imomalies  and 
contradictions,  that  it  is  almost  Liupossible  to  form 
even  a  well-grounded  conjecture  on  the  subject 
The  following  ore  the  ascertained  facts  of  the  case. 

Between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  S6th  May  1828,  a  young  lad,  apparently  of 
about  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  ogu,  was  found 
in  a  helpless  and  forlorn  condition  in  tho  market- 
place ofrfuremberg,  by  a  citizen  of  that  town.  Ho 
wus  dressed  like  a  pcnsont-boy,  and  had  witli  him 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  i-Aptuiu  of  tln' 
mcutofhoiBe  at  Nun-mberg.    Being  c^  o 

this  officer  and  interrogated,  it  soon  became  eviilant 
that  ho  could  speak  veiy  little,  and  wus  alinoil 
totally  ignorant.  To  all  questions  ho  replied,  '  Von 
ReDt'nuhuig '  (from  Regcusborg),  or  '  Icb  woaia  nit' 
(I  don't  know).  On  the  other  hand,  he  wrote  his 
name  in  linn  legible  characters  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
but  without  adding  the  place  of  his  birth,  or  any- 
thing  else,  though  reqneated  to  do  aa  Tboagh 
short  ond  oroad  Mionld«red,liii  £gan  wu  poiieouy 
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well-proiKirtinm-d.  His  okin  was  very  white  ;  his 
limbs  delicately  formed,  the  hands  ojid  fpct  pniall 
and  bwiutiful,  the  latter,  however,  shewing  no 
marks  of  his  having  ever  worn  shoes.  With  the 
exception  of  dry  bread  and  water,  he  phewcd  a 
violent  dislike  to  all  kinds  of  meat  and  drink.  His 
language  was  confined  to  a  few  words  or  sentences 
in  the  old  Bavarian  dialect.  He  shewed  entire 
ignorance  of  the  most  ordinary  objects,  and  great 
indifference  to  the  conveniences  and  necessaries  of 
life.  Among  his  scanty  articles  of  clothing  waa  a 
handkerchief  marked  ^  H. ;  he  had  likewise  about 
hiin  some  -wTittcn  Catholic  prayers.  In  the  letter 
which  he  carried,  dated  'From  the  confines  of 
Bavaria,  place  unknown,  1828,'  the  writer  statcfl 
himself  to  be  a  poor  diiy-labourer,  the  father  of  ten 
children,  and  said  that  the  boy  had  been  deposited 
before  his  door  by  his  mother,  a  person  ^mKno^^^l 
to  the  writer.  He  stiitcd  further,  that  he  hail 
brought  up  the  boy  secretly,  without  allnwinR  liim 
to  leave  the  house,  but  had  instructed  hiin  in 
reading,  \rriting,  and  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  ; 
adding  that  it  was  the  boy's  wish  to  become  a 
horse-soldier.  The  letter  enclosed  a  line,  apparently 
from  the  mother,  stating  that  she,  a  poor  girl,  had 
given  birth  to  the  boy  on  the  aoth  April  1812, 
that  his  name  was  Kospar,  and  that  his  father,  whu 
had  foniierly  sers'ed  in  the  sixth  regiment,  was 
dead. 

The  poor  \x>y  having  been  taken  before  and 
attended  to  by  the  maLHst rates,  his  story  was  soon 
made  known  to  the  public,  and  he  himself  became 
the  object  of  general  sviiipathy.  Binder,  a  burgo- 
master, exerteil  himself,  in  particular,  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  obscuritj-  in  which  the  origin  of 
the  young  man  waa  involved.  In  the  course  of 
many  conversations  with  him,  it  came  out  that 
Haiiser,  from  his  cliildhood,  had  worn  only  a  shirt 
and  trousers  ;  that  he  hod  lived  in  a  dark  place 
uiideiyround,  ivliere  he  was  unable  to  stretch 
himself  out  at  full  length  ;  that  he  had  been  fed 
upon  bread  and  water  by  a  man  who  did  not  shew 
himself,  but  who  clc-meii  and  dressed  him,  and 
provided  him  with  food  and  drink  while  he  was  in 
a  state  of  natural  or  artificial  sleep.  His  sole 
occupation  was  playing  with  two  wooden  horse,"). 
For  some  time  before  he  was  conveyed  to  Nurem- 
berg, the  man  lind  come  oftener  to  his  dungeon, 
and  hail  taujilit  him  to  write  by  guiding  his  hand, 
and  to  lift  his  feet  and  walk.  This  narrative  gave 
rise  to  various  suppositions  and  rumours.  Acconl- 
ing  to  some,  tins  mysterious  foundling  was  the 
natural  son  of  a  priest,  or  of  a  young  lady  of  high 
rank,  while  others  believed  him  to  be  of  princely 
origin,  or  the  victim  of  some  dark  plot  reBjiectinn 
an  inheritance.  Some  incredulous  persons  believed 
the  wliole  aflair  to  bo  an  imposition.  On  the  I8th 
July  1628,  Hawser  was  handed  over  to  the  cjire  of 
Profes-sor  Daumer,  who  afterwards  acted  the  part 
of  his  biographer.  The  history  of  his  education  is 
remarkable  m  a  pedagogic  point  of  view,  as  his 
original  desire  for  knowledge,  his  extraordinary 
memory,   and  acute  understanding   decreased  in 

eroportion  as  the  sphere  of  his  knowledge  extended. 
[is  progrrss  w.^s,  on  the  whole,  small.  On  the 
I7th  October  182ft,  he  was  found  bleeding  from  a 
slight  wound  on  the  brow,  which  he  said  had  been 
inflicted  by  a  man  with  a  black  head.  All  efforts 
made  to  discover  the  perpt:trator  were  ineffectual. 
The  incident  excited  a  great  sensation :  Uauser  waa 
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conveyed  to  the  house  of  one  of  the  magi.strat«s, 
and  constantly  guarded  by  two  soldiers.  Among 
the  many  strangers  who  came  to  see  him  was  Lord 
•Stanhope,  who  oecame  interested  in  him,  and  sent 
him  to  be  educated  at  Anspach.  Here  he  waa 
employed  in  an  office  of  the  court  of  appeal,  but 
he  by  no  nieAns  distinguished  hitmself  either  by 
industry  or  talent,  and  was  gradually  forgotten,  till 
his  death  again  made  him  tbe  subject  of  attention. 
This  event  took  place  under  the  following  singular 
circum.stances.  A  stranger,  under  the  pretext  of 
bringing  him  a  message  from  Lord  Stanhope,  and 
informing  him  of  the  circumstances  of  his  birth, 
engaged  to  meet  Hauser  in  the  jialace  rarden  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  14lh  December 
1833,  The  hapless  young  man  was  faithful  to  the 
rendezvous,  but  he  had  scarcely  commenced  to 
converse  with  the  unknown  emissary,  when  the 
latter  stabbed  him  in  the  left  side,  and  he  fell 
mortally  wounded.  He  had,  however,  sufficient 
strength  left  to  return  home  and  relate  the  circum- 
stjinces  of  his  assassination,  and  three  days  after- 
w^ards,  on  the  17tli  December  1833,  he  died. 
Among  the  many  surmi-ses  current  regarding  the 
unfortunate  Hauser,  the  latest  is  that  he  was  the 
scion  of  a  noble  family  in  England,  and  that 
lii.^  dark  and  mysterious  history,  with  its  atrocious 
termination,  had  its  origin  in  this  country.  But 
nothing  beyond  mere  conjecture  has  ever  been 
oddnoed. 


TUB  DAY  OF  THE  AHCIENT  BBITON. 

Ancient  Britain  is  not  so  entirely  a  thing  of  the 
past  as  is  generally  supposed.  When  the  ancient 
Britons  were  driven  out  of  their  territory,  they  could 
not  carry  their  old  homes  with  them  ;  these  were 
abandoned,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  sites  of  many 
of  them  were  occupied  by  the  Roman  conqueron. 
But  in  inaccessible  places,  beyond  the  Roman  Wall, 
this  was  not  the  case  ;  and  to  this  day,  among  the 
Cheviot  Hills,  may  be  seen  one  of  their  deserted 
towns,  several  strong  forts,  numeroui  isolated  hats, 
a  monolithic  ring  temple,  terraces  on  the  steep  hill- 
siiles  on  which  they  grew  their  com,  barrows  and 
cjiirns  innumerable.  These  remains  of  ancieot 
Britain  yield  a  vivid  realisation  of  the  day  of  oui 
Celtic  predecessors. 

The  deserted  town  just  mentioned,  is  situated  oo 
the  southern  slope  of  one  of  the  Cheviot  Hills, 
called  Greenshaw.  It  consists  of  a  group  of  stone 
huts,  between  sixty  and  seventy  in  number,  divided 
into  three  clusters.  The  largest  cluster,  containing 
upwards  of  thirty  huts,  is  surrounded  by  t%vo 
strong  stone  rampiers,  a  fact  which  suggests  the 
supposition  that  on  report  of  coming  foe,  all  the 
inhabitants  would  take  shelter  within  the  enclosure. 
Time  has  clothed  the  summits  of  the  walls  with 
vegetation,  and  hcajjed  up  earth  on  the  ruins  ; 
but  this  has  not  destroyed  the  identity  of  the 
place.  The  huts  are  of  a  circular  form,  built  of 
large  pieces  of  unhewn  porphyry.  This  is  the 
stone  of  the  district ;  and  is  still  to  be  seen  in 
enormous  quantities,  lying,  in  blocks,  among  tiic 
heather  and  ferns  on  the  sides  of  the  lulls. 
There  was  no  qiiarrying  required.  All  the  ancient 
Briton  ha<l  to  do,  was  to  collect  pieces  of  suitable 
and  portable  sizes.  To  every  hut  there  is  «  door- 
way ;  and  to  one  of  them  an  indication  of  a  sill,  or 
similar  arrangement,  to  receive  a  duor.    Thoy  are 
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all  rooSess  ;  and  the  questiou  of  what  material  the 
roofa  were  fornie<l,  is  the  only  one  about  which 
thero  is  any  doubt ;  whether  they  were  simply 
thatched  willi  the  abundant  gorbc,  heather,  or 
fenu,  as  the  shepherds'  huts  are  to  this  day  in  the 
iame  district,  or  whether  they  possessed  conical 
roofs  of  ftone  or  timber,  we  shall  probably  never 
know.  In  the  extreme  north  of  Scotland,  llicre  lire 
circular  stoQC-hou»ca  of  a  similar  aniiiiiiity  with 
conical  stone  roofs  ;  yet,  when  several  of  theiM; 
huts  were  cleared  of  the  accumulations  within 
them,  for  the  ptirpose  of  an  antiquarian  survey,*  at 
which  the  wntcr  was  present,  no  traces  of  roof 
stones  were  discovei-ed.  In  nearly  every  instance, 
cluured  wood  was  found  upon  the  flat  stones  with 
which  the  floors  were  rudely  paved.  There  is  a 
bum,  called  Linhope,  near  this  town,  from  which, 
OS  well  OS  from  a  couple  of  Bprings  close  by,  water 
could  be  procured ;  and  it  is  noticeable,  that  the 
distance  to  this  stream  is  protected  by  a  lenf,'th  of 
rampier.  Several  pieces  of  rough  day-pottery, 
found  in  the  soil  of  the  town,  prove  tlint  pitchers 
were  broken  in  going  to  the  water  in  that  day  as 
in  this.  There  is  an  ancient  roadway,  sunken  two 
or  three  feet  deep,  and  fortified  by  a  rampier,  down 
to  the  neighbouring  river  Brcamish ;  and  two 
others  of  a  similar  construction,  lead  from  the  west 
and  from  the  east  into  the  town. 

On  another  of  the  Cheviot  Hill.s  Ycavering  Bell, 
are  further  traces  of  ancient  Britain.  On  the 
summit  of  this  hill,  about  two  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  is  an  area  of  twelve  acres, 
enclosed  by  a  stone  wall,  upwards  of  ten  feet  thick, 
having  four  entrances  into  it,  one  of  which  is 
defended  by  a  fjuard-houae  ;  and  within  this  area 
is  an  inner  fort,  excavated  out  of  the  rock,  of  an 
oval  form,  raea-suring  thirteen  feet  across  the  widest 
part.  On  the  sides  of  the  hill,  and  in  a  high 
valley  between  the  Bell  and  the  next  hill,  callwl 
WUitelaw,  there  are  many  remains  of  stone  huts 
nidcly  flagged,  some  in  groups  surrounded  by 
ronipiers,  and  others  iitolatcd.  Barrow?,  too,  are 
numcrou.s  here.  On  Inj^ram  Hill,  several  of  these 
old-world  tumuli  have  been  opened  ;  but  nothing 
but  tharre<l  wood  has  been  found  in  them. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Breamish,  where  there  are 
many  more  ramps,  there  are  traces  of  ancient 
Briti-'<h  a^culture.  These  are  terraces  cut  out  of 
thi'  hillsides,  rising  one  above  another.  On  some 
bills  there  are  a  dozen  or  more  of  these  primitive 
coniflelds,  or  hanginz  gardens.  It  is  supposed  that 
as  the  valleys  were  ix>ggy  and  liable  to  floods,  this 
WM  the  mode  of  culture  which  presented  less 
difficulty  than  any  other  to  the  Celtic  mind. 

The  Celtic  temple,  or  monolithic  ring,  in  the 
some  district,  consists  of  thirteen  huge  stones, 
which  once  niarke<l  an  oval  enclosure  on  the  bank 
of  the  Tlnve  Stone  Buni.  There  were,  probuljly, 
fourl«en  origiiially ;  an  Wtween  tlie  lirst  and 
thirluviith  there  is  a  space  double  the  extent  that 
exists  between  any  of  the  others.  .Several  are 
overthrown,  ond  lie  Wdded  in  heather.  They  are 
of  difl°ereut  heights ;  the  tidle/^t  being  upwards  of 
ftvo  feet :  the  thortett,  scarcely  two  feet  above  the 

•  The  Bcrwicluliirv  Katunlistg'  Clob,  uxiilol  by  a  ooti- 

trihtili'in  from  tlin  Dnkc  of  NorthamborUnd,  survejTd 

t'      '■  ■  of   tho   Clicviot  dintrict.  In  the 

1  Sti3.     .Vn  clalwnito  refmrt  uf  tli« 

V  Mr  Geo.  Tate,  F.G.H,,  .Miiwick, 

wMi  ui  lltu  Moivuawi  iur  the  tnuuMtiuDS  o(  Uut  body. 


ground.  As  this  could  not  have  been  a  place  of 
residence,  nor  of  defence,  we  may  reasonably 
conclude  that  it  was  a  place  of  worship.  Whiit 
rites  were  celebrated  withm  its  mystic  oval  we  can 
but  imagine  ;  but  the  temple  itself  we  may  see 
with  our  eyes. 

In  fine,  among  the  gorse,  ferns,  scarlet-leaved 
bilberries,  mountain  pinks,  mosses,  tall  foxgloves, 
and  heather  of  the  Chenot  district,  with  its  myriatU 
uf  blocks  of  porphyry  strewn  upon  the  hills,  and 
valleys  covered  with  sea-green  lichens,  we  have  a 
considerable  tract  of  ancient  Britain  stilL  We  may 
enter  the  ancient  Briton's  fort,  or  his  hut ;  we  may 
climb  the  rampiers  raised  by  his  hands,  scan  his 
vast  hunting-grounds  and  his  terraced  cornfields  ; 
and  we  may  saunter,  as  we  have  seen,  in  his  temple 
— 90  rudely  grand  with  its  background  of  hills  and 
canopy  of  sky.  We  may  search  the  debrU  of  his 
deserted  home,  and  find  the  flint  arrow-head  witli 
which  he  shot ;  tlie  hom.'i  of  the  deera  so  slain  ; 
the  flint  javelin-head  he  rejierved  for  hostile  tribes  ; 
the  handmills  with  which  his  women  ground  com  ; 
pieces  of  the  pottery  they  used  for  domestic  pur- 
poses ;  and,  maybe,  a  portion  of  a  discarded  armlet 
worn  by  a  Celtic  princess. 

TUB   'O.    P.    BI0T8.' 

Tlie  disturbance  known  in  theatrical  annals  as 
the  0.  P.  Riots,  or  the  0.  P.  Row,  was  perhaim  tho 
most  remarkable  manifestation  of  the  popular  will 
ever  displayed  at  any  of  our  places  of  amusement, 
ending  with  a  concession  to  public  opinion  rather 
than  to  rightful  claim. 

On  the  20th  of  September  1808,  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  was  bumed  to  the  grotmd,  involving  the 
loss  of  many  lives,  and  the  destruction  of  property 
valued  ut  little  less  than  a  qtuuter  of  a  million 
sterling.  As  it  had  belonged  to  a  sort  of  joint- 
stock  company,  money  was  soon  found  to  rebuikl 
the  theatre  ;  and  great  a<lmiration  was  bestowed  on 
the  magnitude  and  beauty  of  the  new  structure, 
when  it  was  opened  to  the  public  on  the  17th  of 
September  1809.  But  a  stonn  was  impending. 
The  pMprietors  had  issued  an  address  or  prospectus, 
announcing  that,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
expense  incurred  in  rebuilding  tho  theatre,  the 
increased  ground -rent  charged  by  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  ami  the  enhanced  prices  of  almost  every- 
thing neo<led  for  stage  purposes,  they  woidd  lie 
cimipellcd  to  raise  the  prices  of  a/lmiiv-diin  to  the 
lioxes  and  pit.  They  appealed  to  the  kindness  and 
considenition  of  the  public  under  these  circum- 
Mtanccs  ;  and  Mr  .Tohn  Kemble,  in  an  opening 
address,  adverted  to  tho  matter  in  the  following 
very  unpoetiud  terms : 

'  .Solid  our  buililini;,  heavy  our  expense  : 
We  rest  our  claim  on  your  muuitioencv ; 
Wbiit  .trduur  phtus  a  nation's  taste  to  roiav, 
A  natiou's  UberaUty  repays.'  * 

If  there  had  been  anything  like  *£re«-tTad«'  in 
theatres,  the  audience  would  liave  had  no  right  to 

*  Tbe  following  parody  on  these  domiy  lines — testifying 
how  tho  pnblia  wors  disposed  to  viaw  the  matter — 
Klipcurad  in  the  Timet  : 

*  Ilniv7  our  btilliltn,;,  but  nnt  in  th*  <>sp«ni«; 
W#  rvHil  <mr  hope*  <it»"U  ymxr  want  of  tiftive  j 
WhBl  Rv'rlo*  «iwnil«.  n«*r  mlac«  uf  waalUi  tu  raUe, 
A  f  •n'lOK*  pMpU'a  («Ujr  mob  ntwjri.' 
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complain,  but  simply  to  stay  away  if  they  did  not 
choose  to  pay  the  enhanced  prices.  As  matters 
stood,  however,  in  those  djiys,  the  two  '  Patent '  or 
'  Royal '  theatres,  Covent  Giirden  and  Drury  Lane, 
claimed  great  privileges  over  all  the  minor  estab- 
lishments ;  the  public  were  forbidden  to  see  Shak- 
speare  reprcsenled  except  at  the  two  great  houses  ; 
and  therefore  they  claimed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to 
have  some  voice  in  determining  the  prices  of 
admission.  To  assert  this  right,  was  evidently  the 
purpose  of  a  large  number  of  the  visitors  on  the 
openine  night.  They  received  Kcmble  with  voUeyg 
of  hooting,  groaning,  whistling,  'rot-calls,'  and  erica 
of  '  Old  Prices  ! ' — the  la.st  soon  abbreviated  to 
'■O.  P.  ! '  The  opening  address  passed  over  in 
dtunb  show  ;  and  so  did  the  tngedy  of  Macbeth 
and  the  farce  of  the  Quaker.  Tae  mob  outside 
grmpathised  with  the  audience  within,  and  Bow 
Street  was  a  scene  of  tremendous  commotion. 
Excited  by  the  accounts  given  in  tlie  newspapers, 
tho  public  prepared  to  go  to  the  theatre  on  tlie 
second  night  in  a  spirit  more  warlike  than  ever ; 
and  on  the  tliinl  night,  Kcmble  gave  stiU  greater 
offence  to  the  audience  by  saying  to  them :  '  I  vtn.it 
to  know  what  you  want'  So  matters  continued 
for  a  week :  the  actors  and  actresses  bravely  bearing 
the  storm,  instead  of  receiving  the  applause  to 
which  they  were  accustomed  ;  and  the  audience 
determining  that  not  a  single  word  of  the  perform- 
ances should  be  heard.  At  length,  on  tho  2.3d,  Mr 
Kemble  made  an  announcement  from  the  stage, 
whicli  was  certainly  a  fair  one  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  this  effect — that  a  committee  of  gentlemen 
should  be  appointed  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the 
theatre,  with  a  view  of  determining  whether  the 
new  prices  were  or  were  not  equitable  ;  that  the 
theatre  should  be  closed  until  that  committee  had 
reported  on  their  proceedings  ;  and  that  the  report 
should  be  accepted  as  conclusive  by  the  two 
belligerents,  the  public  and  tho  proprietors.  The 
audience  took  this  proposal  in  good  part ;  and  on 
the  following  day  a  committee  wa.s  fonned ,  consisting 
of  Alderman  Sir  Charles  Pric«,  Sir  Thomas  Plumer 
(solicitor -general),  Mr  Sylvester  (recorder  of  the 
City  of  London),  Mr  Whitmorc  (governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England),  and  Mr  Angerstein.  The  report 
of  the  coiiimittC(3  was  decidedly  in  favour  oi  the 
proprietors  ;  shewing  that,  if  the  new  house  were 
fully  insuri-'cl,  and  all  e.xpcTises  honouralily  paid, 
the  probable  gross  receipts  at  the  new  prices  would 
not  yield  more  net  profit  than  three  and  a  half  per 
cent  on  the  capital  sunk  ;  and  that  at  the  old 
prices,  there  would  be  no  profit  whatever.  Thi« 
report  was  printed  on  the  play-bill  for  the  re- 
opening night,  October  4.  Tlie  public  had  evidently 
expected  a  different  decwion,  and  manifested  signs 
of  tTirbulenco  before  the  curtain  rose.  The  ni.il- 
contents  were  of  two  kinds — tho.so  who  insisted  an 
the  old  prices,  whether  right  or  wrong  ;  and  those 
who  doubted  whether  the  committee  had  satisfac- 
torily explained  their  meaning,  and  their  mo<le  of 
reasoning.  Tho  report  said  that  the  'future  profits' 
would  probably  be  three  and  a  half  per  cent  or  nit, 
according  as  the  new  or  the  old  jiricca  were  adopteil. 
But  there  arose  a  doubt  whether  five  per  cent,  had 
been  implied  as  regular  interut  on  tho  capital  sunk, 
in  addition  to  the  profit  named.  This  produced  an 
explanation,  to  the  eliect  that  no  such  interest  h.id 
been  implied ;  and  that  the  proprietors,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  would  obtain  no  return 
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whatever  for  their  money,  unless  the  new  prices 
were  adopted. 

Acconung  to  all  principles  of  fairness,  tho 
opposition  should  have  cnile<l  here,  unless  some 
other  fallacy  or  error  had  been  detected.  But  it 
did  not  On  the  contrary,  the  0.  P.  advocates 
fonned  themselves  into  a  party,  resolved  to  disturb 
the  perform.-mces  night  after  night,  until  their 
ilemands  were  acceded  to.  Then  cn.sued  a  scries 
of  struggles  wliich  lasted  during  the  extraordinarv 
pcrio<i  of  ten  weeks,  and  which  were  not  ended  till 
the  'Treaty  of  Peace'  was  framed  on  the  17th  of 
December.  It  became  a  regular  part  of  the  duty  of  tlip 
daily  newspapers  to  notice  the  state  of  affairs  at  the 
theatre  on  the  previous  evening.  Sometimes  there 
were  merely  speeches  pro  and  con  by  the  pit-orators 
and  Mr  Keinble  ;  sometimes  cries  and  shouts,  such 
as  'Old  Prices!'  'No  humbu"  for  John  Bull  I' 
'  No  garbled  extracts ! '  tec. ;  while  on  other  occa- 
sions the  malcontents  went  to  the  expense  of 
placards  to  the  following  effect :  '  Mr  Kemble,  let 
your  monopoly  cease,  and  then  raise  your  prices 
OS  higli  as  you  please  ! '  'No  private  boxes  for 
intriguing  ! '  'A  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a 
pull  altogether,  for  old  prices!'  'John  Bull,  l>e 
very  bold  and  resolute  !  never  depart  ironi 
your  resolution,  but  firmly  keep  your  station.' 
The  word  '  monopoly'  gives  a  clue  to  one  motive 
for  the  opposition — the  patent  rights  which  Sir 
Kemble  haughtily  claimed  in  reference  to  the 
legitimate  drama.  As  to  the  private  boxes,  ther 
had  increased  in  number,  os  a  source  of  addi- 
tional profit ;  and  the  dissiitisfied  public  chose  to 
stigmatise  them  on  other  than  financial  grounds. 
In  addition  to  cries  and  placards,  there  was  a  con- 
tinuous tumult  of  groaning,  singing,  laughing,  and 
whistling ;  with  an  occasional  accompuniment  of 
coachmen's  horns,  showmen's  trumpets,  duftmen's 
bells,  and  watchmen's  rattles.  Many  came  with  tho 
symbolic  initials,  '  O.  P,'  on  their  hata  or  coats. 
'The  malcontents  got  up  a  gymnastic  exercise,  which 
was  known  as  the  '  O.  P.  dance,'  and  which  con- 
sisted in  an  alternate  stampiug  of  the  feet,  accom- 
panied with  tho.  regular  cry  of '0.  P. !'  in  noisy  and 
monotonous  unison.  As  it  was  rather  expensive  to 
keep  on  this  system  night  after  night,  tiie  rioters 
began  to  adopt  tho  plan  of  coming  in  at  hidf-price  ; 
the  curious  effect  ot  which  was,  that  three  acts  of  A 
play  were  listened  to  in  the  usual  orderly  manner 
t)y  peaceful  visitors  ;  while  of  the  remaining  two 
acta  not  a  word  could  be  heard. 

If  the  proprietors  had  remained  quiescent,  the 
ilistnrbances  would  probably  have  died  out  after 
a  few  nights  ;  and  the  new  prices  would  have  been 
adhered  to  or  not,  acconkng  oa  the  house  was 
well  or  ill  filletl.  But  they  adopted  a  most  rcprr;- 
hcnsible  step— -that  of  hiring  piiie-fighturn,  to  con- 
vince the  public  by  the  force  of  fists.  This  gnre  a 
wholly  new  aspect  to  the  struggle  ;  many  persons 
who  had  hitherto  hclii  aloof,  now  took  part  iu  the 
contest,  for  they  felt  e.xtt8periiled  at  '      ■  w) 

insulting.     Dutch  Sam,  a  nototl  pii^  .osc 

days,  organised  his  corps;  and  the  jm.  mrauio  a 
scene  of  fighting.  On  one  particular  evening,  Mr 
(Jliffonl,  a  barrister,  who  had  t^dten  an  a(ti'->  ■■"» 
in  the  opposition,  entered  the  jiit  with  tl 

O.  P.  on  ms  hat ;  he  was  receive"!  willi  ih.  „, 

the  old  '  0.  P.  dunce '  again  commenced.  Tha 
proprietors  now  thought  themselves  strong  enough 
to  adopt  decisive  measures ;  at  least  this  was  wb 
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view  of  Mr  Brandon,  the  l.iox-kppTK'r,  for  bo  cnusod 
Mr  ClilfoTil  to  1)e  arrested.  Then  ongue<l  new 
»''«tieJ?  of  excitement.  Mr  BraDdon  faili.'J  to  get  Mr 
Cliironl  convicte<l  as  ii  rioter  ;  wherciiiinu  Mr 
ClilforJ  Bucceedcd  in  obtaining  a  veixiict  ngain.st 
Mr  Brandon  for  false  imprisonment.  A  meeting 
took  place  at  the  Crowai  ii'>.i  An,  li.ir  Tavern,  with 
the  view  of  oliLiininjj;  Biii  to  defend  any 

jKirsous  avainst  whom,  lik'  :d,  proceedings 

mijjht  bo  instituted  as  rioters,  iir  Kemole,  feeling 
that  the  public  were  taking  up  tlie  matter  rather 
strioualy,  requested  and  obtained  admisiion  to  thi« 
ftfwembly.  He  otTered,  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
prietors, to  concede  most  of  the  objccta  demanuc<l, 
and  to  drop  all  prosecutions.  The  meeting  de- 
manded also  the  dismisaal  of  Mr  Brandon,  who 
sceius  to  have  made  himself  unnecessarily  offen- 
sive ;  but  a  supplicatoiy  letter  from  him  pacified 
the  public  A  few  weeks  afterwards,  a  public 
dinner  was  held,  in  which  Mr  Kenible  took  part, 
as  a  sort  of  ratificitinn  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  O.  P.  Kiots  is,  that  these  enabled 
Stockdale,  the  publisher,  to  fill  two  entire  octavo 
vohmies,  forming  a  compilation  callc<l  the  Cooent 
Garden  Jmimal.  Tliis  work  comprises,  first,  a 
statement  of  the  cause  of  the  quarrel ;  then  a 
Jotimal  of  the  sixty-«cvcu  nights'  disturbances, 
iitunbered  with  all  the  regularity  of  Schehenizade'a 
narrations  in  the  A  rabian  Ni^jhln'  Entertainments ; 
and  then  an  appendix  of  documents.  These  docu- 
ments arc  valuable,  in  lo  far  as  they  shew  the  tone 
of  public  feeling  on  the  subject,  as  reflected  in 
the  newspaper-press.  The  Timet,  Chronicle,  Pott, 
Examiner,  HertUd,  Public  Ledger,  and  Eveniiig  Pott, 
all  ore  represented  in  thece  documents,  and  gene- 
rally as  opponent*  of  tlie  Kemble  p.arty.  Some  of 
the  newspaper  jeiu:  dlaprit,  an<l  some  of  the  placards 
distributed  in  the  theatre,  shewed  how  heartily 
many  of  the  jjublic  enl<;red  into  the  comicality 
which  formed  one  aspect  of  the  affair.  One  com- 
menced: 

'  CcMe,  ceane  the  public  here  to  knock,  lin ; 
The  pit  WM  never  mode  for  box-en.' 

Another: 

'  Surely  the  manii|::er  devoid  of  gmco  ii ; 
He  pifti'ons  both  our  pockets  oud  our  places.' 

A  tlii'-.l  ■  '  Tn  r  .■ii>.if|ui.nco  of  llie  genonil  hoarsrncM 
in  1  by  a  clamour  fm  (;)ld  I'rii'««, 

the  '  it  IS  said,  hare  dctennined,  in 

tho  sale  of  tlicix  pcctoriJ  lozengcn,  to  follow  Mr 
Kcmble's  pliui,  by  chai^ng  an  (ulvance.'  Tlic 
Morning  Chr'/ntcU  appearml  with : 

'Since  aao^hl  ■•■"  •■'■'" .l..)„,„v  Pidl  lint  0.  P.. 

AjkI  IIm  nroii  ry  V.  R, 

llw  dayhoux'  ,.<ioM.  T., 

For  King  John  luu,  Jt<Ur'>l  li(>  d  l«i  nooncr  Ti.  D.' 

The  following  was  n  parody  on  Oray's  Uard, 
bcgintiing : 

'  Ruin  aciEc  ther,  ruthlcM  John. 
Confusion  on  thy  biumcn  wait.' 

And  another  on  Chevy  Chan: 

'Ood  J""-,"'  I-.'  ^i--  r. .*.!..  kinti 

n.,  '!;    ■ 

In  (    ■        '  ing 

Thai  ruw  Uut  did  beJalL' 


Oni;  offiisinu  was  to  be  sung  to  the  tune  of '  Said 
a  Smile  to  a  Ti>ar :' 

'.SjudaPtoan  0, 

Where  d'ye  iiit«iid  to  got 
Said  the  O,  I  'vc  not  fixed  u[iou  whithar. 

0  then,  said  tlio  P, 

You  .ind  I  will  agrcv. 
To  kick  up  a  row  both  together.' 

A  second  to  the  air  of '  Deny  Down ; ' 

'  I'hey  send  in  their  niiliaiu,  who  taucily  lit, 
Witji  their  doxies  in  froot-soats  of  bcxea  and  pit, 
With  orders  to  itida  the  voice  of  the  town. 
And  convince  us  of  error  by  knocking  ns  down. 

Derry  donu.' 

A  lliinl  to  that  of  Th*  Frog  in  an  Optra,  Hat : 
'  John  Kcmblo  would  an  nctine  ro  ; 

Hei_-'  ■  r  ...  i.y. 

He  raised  the  price  \\  1  i .  <o  low, 

Whather  the  public  ».  mh, 

Witli  liij  ri)ly-|>oly, 
Gammon,  and  sniuage, 
Ueigho,  says  Keuible.' 

The  HouM  that  Jack  Built  vraa  brought  into  requi- 
sition, with  stanxos  which  commenced  with — 

'This  is  the  House  tli-it  Jack  built. 
These  are  the  Boxes,  let  to  the  great,  that 
Visit  the  Hooae  that  Jack  built' 

And  so  on  to  the  hut  cumulative  clause,  which  na 

thai : 

'This  is  the  Manager  full  of  scorn,  who 
raised  the  price  to  the  People  forlorn, 
and  directed  the  Xhicf-takcr,  shaven 
and  shorn,  to  take  up  John  Bnll  with 
his  Bugle-horn,  who  hissed  the  Cat 
engaged  to  aqu-iU,  to  the  poor  in  the 
Pigeon-holes,  over  the  Boxes,  let  to 
the  Qrcnt.  who  visit  the  House  that 
Jack  built' 

The  'Cut'  was  Madame  Catalan!,  a  little  out  of 
favour  at  that  time  witli  some  of  the  public  Not 
did  tlic  Ifational  Anthem  fail  in  the  hands  of  IkoM 
parodists : 

*  Qod  save  great  Johnny  Bull, 
Long  live  our  Johnny  Hull, 

Ood  save  John  Ball  I 
Send  him  victorious, 
Loud  and  uproarious. 
With  lungs  like  Borras, 
God  save  John  Boll  t' 
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Saints  Rofna  and  Zoilmns,  martjni,  UG.  St  OatlaB, 
nrst  hixhop  of  Tours,  confessor,  about  300.  St  Winetiald, 
ulibot,  and  confossor,  760. 

3on%. — Prince  Rupert,  military  oomman(ler,I(!10,iVcuM 
Ditd. — Rotert  Nanteuil,  celcbmKxl  enpraver,  1978, 
/•arit ;  Tlnieiige  Pinch,  Karl  of  Notlinuham,  1C82  ;  Veil 
Ludwif;  Ton  Seck^ndorf,  political  and  thtologiesl  writer, 
iei>2,  IlnlU;  Soanie  Jenjns,  religious  ud  leaMal 
writer,  1787  ;  Plerro  Louis  de  Prirille,  ocUbfalad  Vmak 
c(imcdi.in,  1799  ;  Jobann  Oottfried  Von  nsnler,  Ovrmaa 
theoloftian  Mid  phDotopber.  1803 ;  Dr  Alexander  Adam, 
eninaot  doalc  icfaolai  and  toulier,  1 809,  Edintntrgh ; 
Thomas  Danhain  Whitaker,  autiqaariao  writer,  1821, 
BlaeUmm;  General  Lotd  Ljnedoch,  1843,  London; 
Samoel  Bogsn,  povt,  liSO,  Lmibm. 
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SDK-DIALS  AKD   HOOR-GtASSES. 

When  the  philanthropist  Howard  was  on  his 
death-betl,  he  said:  'There  is  a  spot  near  the  villnee 
of  Daupliincy,  where  I  should  like  to  be  buried; 
BuScr  DO  pomp  to  be  used  at  my  funeral,  no  monu- 
ment to  mark  the  spot  where  1  am  laid  ;  but  put 
me  quietly  in  the  earth,  place  a  sun-diol  over  my 
grave,  and  let  me  be  forgotten.'  A  similar  affection 
was  evinced  by  Sir  William  Temple,  who  desired 
that  his  heart  might  be  placed  in  a  silver  box  and 
deposited  under  the  sun-dial  in  his  garden,  where 
he  had  experienced  so  much  pleasure  in  contem- 
plating the  works  of  nature. 

Sun-dials  are  of  very  ancient  date,  and  the 
honour  of  inventing  them  is  claimed  for  the 
Pha?nicians.  The  earliest  mention  of  them  occurs 
in  the  well-known  incident  recorded  in  Scripture  of 
King  Hczekiah,  who,  when  sick  and  penitent,  is 
({ranted,  in  miraculous  evidence  of  the  Lord's 
intention  to  restore  hitn  to  health,  that  the  shadow 
shall  go  backward  ten  degrees  on  the  sun-dial  of 
Aliaz.  Homer,  too,  often  supposed  to  be  a  contem- 
porary of  Hczekiah,  states,  in  his  Odyssey,  that  there 
ivas  a  dial  in  the  Island  of  Syra,  upon  which  was 
represented  the  sun's  annual  race. 

Two  centuries  ago,  sun-dials  attracted  more 
attention  than  they  do  at  the  present  time.  The 
great  sculptor,  Nicholas  Stone,  mentions,  imder 
date  1619,  the  making  of  a  dial  at  St  James's,  the 
king  finding  stone  and  workmanship  only,  for  the 
which  he  had  £'C,  13».  id.  •  And  in  1622,'  he  says, 
'  I  mode  the  great  diaU  in  the  privy-garden,  at 
Wliitehall,  for  the  which  I  had  £46.'  'And  in 
that  year,  1622,'  he  continues,  '  I  made  a  diall  for 
my  Lord  Brook,  in  Holbourn,  for  the  which  I  huti 
£8,  10».*  And  for  Sir  John  Daves,  at  Chelsey, 
he  made  a  diul  and  two  statui's  of  an  old  man  and 
a  woman,  for  which  he  received  £7  a  piece." 

In  Joseph  Moion's  Tutor  to  Astronomie  and 
Geographie,  or  An  ecuie  v>ay  to  know  the  use  of  both 
the  Oloba  (1659),  there  are  ample  directions  for  the 
making  of  sun-dials  of  many  various  kinds,  and 
among  others  '  n  soMd  ball  or  globe  that  will  shew 
the  hour  of  tlie  day  without  a  gnomon.'  The 
principle  followed  in  this  case,  was  to  have  a  globe 
marked  round  the  equator  with  two  series  of 
niunbers  from  1  to  12,  and  to  erect  it,  rectified  for 
the  latitude,  with  one  of  the  I2'8  set  to  the  north, 
the  otlier  to  the  south.  When  the  sun  shone  on 
this  globe,  the  number  found  under  the  place 
where  the  shadowed  and  illuminated  parts  met, 
was  tlie  hour  of  the  day. 

Mr  Moxon  has  fortunately  given  us  a  representa- 
tion, here  copied,  of  a  dial  of  this  kind  perched  on 
the  top  of  a  columnar  fountain,  which  was  erected 
by  Mr  John  Leak,  at  Leodenholl  Corner,  in  London, 
in  the  mayoralty  of  Sir  John  Dethick,  knight,  and 
thus  has  preserved  to  us,  incidentally,  an  object 
much  more  important  than  the  dial — namely,  a 
beautiful  fountain  which  once  adorned  one  of  the 
principal  thoroughfares  of  the  metropolis,  furnishing 
those  supplies  of  healthful  beverage  which  the 
charity  of  our  ago  has  again  offered  through  the 
me<lium  of  our  so-called  'drinking  fountains. 

However  invaluable  sun-dials  might  be  as  cliro- 
nometcrs,  they  could  only  Iw  of  use  in  daylight, 
and  whan  the  sun  was  actually  shining.    Some 


mode  had  to  be  devised  for  supplying  their  place 
in  cloudy  weather,  at  night,  or  within  doors.  One 
contrivance  employed  by  the  ancients  for  this  end 
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SITX-DIAL  AKD  WOXTSTtjy,  rORUERLY  AT  LEADEXHALt. 
CORNER,  LONDON. 

was  the  fMpitydra,  or  water-clock,  which  noted  the 
passing  of  time  bv  the  escape  of  water  through  a 
vessel,  with  a  hofe  at  the  bottom,  into  a  cistenj 
beneath.    Another  method,  designed  on  a  similar 

Erinciple,  was  that  of  thL>  hour-gliuis,  by  which  lUe 
ipse  of  time  was  ascertained  tlirough  the  passing 
of^a  small  quantity  of  sand  from  the  upper  to  lii« 
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• 


lower  port  of  the  glass.  Hour-glasses  ore  Eoid  to 
have  been  invented  at  Alexandria  about  the  middle 
of  the  third  century,  and  we  are  informed  that 
persons  used  to  carry  them  about  as  we  do  wutclics. 
Tlify  are  familiar  to  us  as  an  accom]>aiiiment,  in 
pictorial  representations,  of  the  solitary  monk  or 
anchorite,  where  the  hour-^loss  is  generally 
exliil>ite<l  along  with  the  skull  and  crucifix.  They 
were  also  attnclied  to  pulpits,  in  order  to  regulate 
the  length  of  Pcnnons. 

But  tliia  lust  mode  of  employing  hour-glosses 
seems  to  have  been  chiefly  inlroduceil  after  the 
Reformation,  when  long  sermons  came  much  into 
fashion.  Previous  to  that  period,  pulpit-discourees 
appear  to  have  been  generally  charactcrLsed  by 
brevity.  Many  of  St  Austin's  might  be  easily 
delivered  in  teu  minutes  ;  nor  was  it  usuid  in  the 
church  to  devote  more  than  half  an  hour  to  the 
most  persuasive  eloquence.  Theae  old  sermons  were 
of  the  nature  of  homilies,  and  it  was  only  when  the 
church  felt  called  upon  to  explain  tenet*  attacked, 
or  eliminate  doctrinal  di.'iputes,  that  they  altcrc<i 
ill  character;  and  the  pulpit  became  a  veritable 
'  drum-ecclesiastic'  From  the  days  of  Luther,  the 
length  of  sermons  increased,  until  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century ;  when  the  Puritan 
preachers  inflicted  discourses  of  two  hours  or  more 
in  duration  on  their  hearers.  In  some  degree  to 
regulate  these  enthusiastic  talkers,  hour-glasses 
were  placed  npon  the  desks  of  their  pulpits,  and 
in  1623,  we  read  of  a  preacher  '  being  attended  by 
n  man  that  brought  after  him  hiu  book  and  hour- 
glass.' Some  churches  were  provided  with  half- 
Hour  glasses  also,  and  we  mar  imagine  the  anxiety 
with  which  the  clerk  womd  regard  the  choice 
made  by  the  parson,  as  upon  this  would  depend 
the  length  of  his  attendance.  L'Estrauge  tells  an 
amusing  story  of  a  parish  clerk,  who  hod  sat 
patiently  under  s  preacher,  '  till  he  was  three- 
quarters  through  nis  second  glass,'  and  tlie 
auditory  had  slowly  withdrawn,  txre<l  out  by  his 
prosing ;  the  clerk  then  arose  ot  a  convenient 
JNIU9C  in  the  sermon,  and  calmly  requested  '  when 
lie  had  done,'  if  he  would  l>e  plcascil  to  close  the 
church-door,  '  and  push  the  key  under  it,'  as  himself 
and  the  few  that  remained  were  about  to  retire. 

In  the  sixti'i'tith  century,  pulpits  began  to  be 
rrgulnrly  furnished,  with  iron-work  stands,  for  the 


Ftn.prr  H0iTR-OLia»— «a  1. 


ri'cejilK.in  of  the  hour-glass.  One  of  these  in 
Com]>l«n  Bossett  ChurcTi,  Wilts,  is  here  repre- 
sented ;  the  Lu^  flcur-de-lys,  in  the  centre  of  the 


iron  bar,  acts  as  a  handle  by  which  the  hour-glass 
may  be  turned  in  its  stand.  Sometimes  tliese 
stands  and  glasses  were  very  elaborate  in  design, 
and  of  costly  materials.  At  Uurst,  in  Berkshire, 
is  a  wrought-iroii  work  of  the  kind  most  intricately 
designed.  It  has  the  date  1636,  and  the  words, 
'  OS  this  gloss  runneth,  so  man's  life  pas.seth,'  amid 
foliations  of  oak  and  ivy.  The  frame  of  the  hour- 
glass of  St  Dunstan's,  Fleet  Street,  was  of  solid 
silver,  and  contained  enough  of  the  precious  metal 
to  be  melted  down,  and  converted  into  stall-heads 
for  the  parish  bewlles. 

The  lonely  church  of  Cliffe,  on  the  Kentish 
cojist,  between  Graveseud  and  tne  Norc,  fumisbes 
ns  with  a  second  example  of  the  stand  alone.  The 
pulpit  ia  of  carved  wood,  dated  1634.  This  stand 
IS  alhxc<l  thereto  by  a.  bracket,  which  bears  upon 
the  shield  the  date  1636.  It  is  on  tlie  preacher's 
left  side. 


pi'Lprr  uouR-OLASs — no.  2L 

lu  the  book  of  St  Katherine's  Church,  Aldgate, 
date  1564,  we  find,  '  Pai>l  for  an  Hour-glass  that 
haageth  by  the  jiulpit  where  the  preacher  doth 
make  a  sermon,  that  he  may  know  now  the  hour 
passeth  away,  one  shilling ;'  and  in  the  same  book, 
among  the  bequests  of  date  1616,  is  '  an  hower-gloss 
with  a  frame  of  ironc  to  stand  ia'  In  the  time  of 
Cromwell,  the  preacher,  having  named  the  text, 
turned  up  the  glas.s  ;  and  if  the  sermon  did  not 
Lost  till  the  sand  hod  run  down,  it  was  said  by  thu 
congregation  that  the  preaclier  was  laiy ;  but  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  excecde<l  this  limit,  they  would 
yavm  and  stretch  themselves  till  he  had  finished. 

Many  humorous  stories  originated  from  this 
clerical  usage.  There  is  a  print  of  Hugh  Peter's 
preaching,  holding  up  the  hour-glass,  us  he  utters 
the  words, '  I  know  you  ore  good-fellows,  so  let 's 
have  another  glass  I  A  similar  tale  is  told  of 
Daniel  Burgess,  the  celebrated  Nonconformist 
divine,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
Famous  for  the  length  of  his  pulpit  harangues,  and 
the  quaintness  of  his  illustrations,  he  was  at  one 
time  declaiming  with  great  vehemence  against  the 
sin  of  drunkenness,  and  in  his  ardour  Yuid  fairly 
allowed  the  honr-gloss  to  nm  out  before  bringing 
his  discourse  to  a  conclusion.  Unable  to  arrest 
him.self  in  the  midst  of  his  eloquence,  he  reversed 
the  laonitorv  horologe,  and  exr.lainied,  'BrcthrtD, 
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I  have  somewhat  more  to  say  on  the  nature  aiid 
consequences  of  dniiikennefia,  so  let '»  have  the  othrr 
(jlati — ond  then  I ' — the  usual  phrase  adopted  by 
topers  at  protracted  sittings. 

Mr  James  Maidment,  in  hia  Tlnrd  Book  of 
ScoltUh  Paiquih,  has  given  a  somewhat  similar 
anecdote.  'A  humorous  story,'  ho  observes,  'has 
been  prescr\'ed  of  one  of  the  Earls  of  Airly,  who 
entertained  at  his  table  a  clergyman,  who  was  to 
preach  before  the  Commissioner  next  day.  The 
glass  circulated,  perhaps,  too  freely  ;  and  whenever 
the  divine  attempted  to  rise,  his  lordship  prevented 
him,  saying:  "Another  glass— and  then!"  Aftei 
conquering  his  lorilship,  his  guest  went  home. 
The  next  day  tlic  latter  selected  as  his  text, 
"  The  wicked  shall  be  punished  and  right  airly  I " 
Inspired  by  the  subject,  he  was  by  no  means 
sparing  of  his  oratory,  and  the  hour-glass  was 
maregarded,  although  he  was  repeatcdljr  warned 
by  the  precentor,  who,  in  common  with  Lord 
Airly,  thought  the  discouiBe  rather  lengthy.  The 
latter  soon  knew  why  he  was  thus  punished,  by 
the  reverend  gentleman  (when  reminded)  always 
piclaiming,  not  $otlo  voce,  "Another  glass — and 
then!"' 

Foabroke,  in  his  BrUuh  Monachimn,  tells  a  quaint 
tale  of  a  mode  by  which  long  sermons  were  avoided : 
'  A  rector  of  Bibury  used  to  preach  two  houia, 
regularly  turning  the  glass.  After  the  text,  the 
esquire  of  the  pirifh  withdrew,  smoked  his  pipe, 
and  returned  to  the  blessing.' 

Hogarth,  in  his '  Sleeping  Congregation,'  has  iut  re- 
duced an  hour-glass  on  the  left-hand  aide  of  the 
preacher.  They  lingered  in  country  churches  ; 
but  they  ceased  to  be  in  anything  like  general  usu 
after  the  Bestoration. 
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8t  Nemesion,  and  others,  nurtyia,  2S0. 
virgin  aud  abbess,  788. 


St  Samthana, 


• 


Bom. — Churles  Willinin  Scheclc,  dirtingnished  ebcmtrt, 
1743,  StraUund;  Captain  William  E<l«ard  I'nrrj,  Arctic 
uarigaloT,  1 790,  Bath. 

Dttd. — Frederick  Melchior,  B^roo  Grimm,  statcmi&ii 
and  wit,  1807,  Ootka;  BeDJamin  Smith  Biuton,  American 
naturaliit,  181fi ;  Angnetin  Pu^n.  architectaral  draaKlitH- 
man,  1852 ;  Joseph  Mallard  William  Tomer,  paiiiUr, 
18S1,  Cheltca. 

J.    M.    W.    TUBXEIt. 

Joseph  Mallard  William  Turner,  R.A.,  was  the 
son  of  a  barber,  and  was  bom  at  his  father's  shoii, 
in  Maiden  Lnne,  in  London,  in  1775.  The  friendly 
chut  of  the  celebrities  of  the  timp  in  that  room  of 
frizzling  and  curling,  persuaded  Turner,  the  father, 
that  his  son  would  become  a  great  man  ;  so  ho 
gave  him  a  very  fair  education,  and  in  his  rude 
way  encouraged  the  lad's  taste  for  art  The  son 
formed  a  close  friendship  with  a  clever  young 
artist  like  himself,  Qirtin,  who  would  have  been, 
had  he  lived,  some  critics  say,  his  great  rival 
Turner  himself  used  good-naturedly  to  assert :  '  If 
l»oor  Tom  had  lived,  I  should  have  starved.' 

In  1789,  Turner  entered  the  Royal  Academy  aa 
a  student.  After  remaining  there  in  that  capacity 
7U 


for  five  years,  and  working  actively  at  lus  pro- 
fession for  other  five,  during  which  periods  he  sent 
to  the  exhibition  no  leas  than  fifty-nine  pictun». 
he  was  elected  in  1799  an  associate  of  the  Koyal 
Academy.  In  the  two  following  years  he  exhibited 
fourteen  pictures,  and  in  1802  wu.'j  elected  an 
academician.  Till  this  date  he  ha<l  cliiefly  been 
known  as  a  landscape  painter  in  water-colours,  but 
thenceforth  he  turned  his  attention  to  oil-painting, 
and  in  the  eiLsuing  hidf-century  produced  at  tlie 
Academy  exhibitions  upwards  of  two  hundred 
pictures.  In  1807,  he  was  elected  professor  of 
perspective  in  the  Royal  Academy,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  appeared  his  lAber  Slitdiomm,  or  Book  of 
Studies,  which  Charles  Turner,  ]^tr  Lupton,  and 
others,  engraved.  Other  engraved  works  by  him 
are  his  illustrations  of  Lord  Byron's  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  poems ;  Rogers'  Italy  and  Poems  ;  The 
Rivers  of  England  ;  The  Rivers  of  France,  and 
Scenery  of  the  Sonthem  Coast.  To  eniunerate  tiie 
different  paintings  of  Turner  would  be  impossible. 
They  have  established  him  us  the  greatest  of 
English  landscape  painters,  and  earned  for  him  the 
appellation  of  the  'English  Claude,'  to  whom, 
indeed,  many  of  liis  admirers  pn:>nounce  him 
superior.  Among  his  more  famous  pictures,  refer- 
ence may  specially  be  made  to  his '  Kuchum  Castlo, 
Loch  Awe  ; '  '  The  Tenth  Plague  of  %Tpt : '  '  The 
Wreck  of  the  Minotaur;'  'Cakis  Pier;'  'The 
Fighting  Tcmeraire  Tugged  to  her  Last  Berth  ;' 
'  'The  Grand  Canal,  Venice  ; '  '  Dido  and  Eneas  ; ' 
'The  Golden  Bough  ; '  'Modem  Italy  ;'  '  Tlie  Fall 
of  Carthage,'  and  '  The  Building  of  Carthage,'  The 
sea  in  all  its  varied  aspect.',  but  cliiefly  under  that 
of  gloom  or  tempests  ;  bright  sunny  landscapes  and 
noble  buildings,  lighted  up  by  the  glowing  rays  of 
the  setting  sun  ;  and  gencndly  nature  in  her  weird- 
like and  unwonted  moods,  form  the  favourite 
themes  of  this  great  artist.  Through  all  his  pro- 
ductions the  genius  of  a  poet  declares  iteelf, 
impressing  us  with  the  same  mysterious  feeling  of 
ineffable  grandeur  that  we  experience  in  rcadins 
the  works  of  Dante  or  MUton.  The  eccentricity  ol 
his  colouring  and  indefinitencss  of  his  figures, 
rendering  mony  of  his  later  pictures,  to  ordinary 
observers,  nothing  more  than  a  splash  or  unmeaning 
medley,  have  been  frequently  animadverted  on  ; 
and  with  respect  to  the  pictures  executed  during 
the  last  twen^  years  of  his  life,  it  cannot  be  deniet^ 
notwithstanding  their  unfailing  suggestivenes^  that 
much  of  this  censure  is  well  founded. 

The  Royal  Academy  treiited  Turner  irell,  and 
he,  in  return,  adhered  to  it  devotedly  to  his  death. 
But  the  prime  of  his  life  was  spent  in  stroggtcK 
vnih  poverty,  in  unmerited  obscurity,  and  battlex 
with  his  employers.  He  had  a  rigid  sense  of 
justice,  and  a  proud  consciousness  of  his  own 
merits  and  the  dignity  of  his  ort.  The  perlinacitv 
with  wliich  he  exacted  the  lust  shiltiiig  in  all 
casci  mode  him  seem  mean.  The  nntiiral  way  in 
which  he  continned  to  retain  the  simple,  we  might 
say  tinooath,  habits  which  poverty  taught  him. 
after  he  became  wealthy,  caused  him  to  be  branded 
as  a  miser.  His  gruff  and  pciiilinr  ways,  hia 
honesty,  as  well  as  his  proficiency,  made  him 
many  enemies.  But  he  lived  to  roach  n  high 
pinnacle  of  p<jpularity,  and  to  know  himself  fairly 
appreciated. 

Turner's  life  ia  a  stnuige  story,  a  narrativQ  at 
once  painfnlly  and  pleasingly  interesting.     Many 
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livvds  of  human  fraUty,  nuiny  taints  of  a  vulgnr 
origin  were  never  uproolcfl,  though  ever  kept  in 
check  by  a  truly  noble  soul.  Turner  wiis  orijiliati- 
caUv  a  "child  of  nnture.  His  faults  were  uatnral 
frailties  not  restrained,  his  ^-irtnea  rather  good 
impulses  than  ac<iaired  principles  When  he  rudely 
dismissed  a  beggar-woman,  and  then  ran  after  her 
with  a  five-pound  note,  he  fumiiihod  a  key  which 
unlocks  hia  whole  life. 

We  must  net  one  thing  against  another.  Turner 
w.n*  rough  and  blunt ;  yet  of  how  many  could  it  be 
(wid,  that '  he  was  never  known  to  suy  on  ill  word  of 
any  human  being,  never  heard  to  utter  one  word  of 
depreciation  of  a  brother-artist's  work?'  Let  the 
ti'ailcr  learn  to  wonder  at  Turner's  greatness,  by 
applying  to  himself  such  a  te^t.  A  curious  tale  is 
told  of  his  obstinaicv.  Ho  was  visiting  at  Lord 
Egremont's.  He  and  hia  host  quarrelled  so  des- 
perately as  to  whether  the  number  of  windows  in  a 
certain  building  was  six  or  seven,  that  the  carriage 
was  ordered,  and  Turner  driven  to  the  spot,  to 
count  them  for  himself^  and  be  convinced  of  hia 
mistake.  But  on  another  occasion,  when  Lord 
Egremont  ordered  up  a  bucket  of  water  and  some 
carrots,  to  settle  a  question  about  their  swimming, 
Turner  proved  to  be  in  the  right. 

He  was  fond  of  privacy,  und  on  this  subject 
Chantrey's  stratagem,  by  which  he  got  into  the 
artist's  studio,  long  remained  a  standing  joke 
against  Turner.  There  were  some  things,  unhappilv, 
connected  with  his  private  life,  which  were  wisely 
kept  concealed  ;  and  when,  to  an  imknown 
residence,  which  he  hud  at  Chelsea,  the  old  man 
retired  at  last  to  die,  he  was  only  discovered  by  his 
fricuds  the  day  before  his  final  journey. 

Undoubtedly,  Turner  was  fond  of  hoarding,  but 
he  was  too  great  to  become  a  miser.  Ho  hoarded 
his  sketches  eren  more  eagerly  than  his  sixpences. 
If  he  amassed  £l40fiOO,  it  was  to  leave  it  to  found 
a  charity  for  needy  artists.  This  was  his  life's  wish. 
It  his  grasping  was  great,  his  pride  was  greater. 
For  when  nia  grand  picture  oT  '  Cartha^ '  was 
refused  by  some  one,  fur  whom  it  was  pamted  to 
onler,  at  the  price  of  £100,  Turner,  in  his  pride, 
resolved  to  leave  it  to  the  nation.  'At  a  great 
meeting  at  Somcnet  House,  where  Sir  Robert  VvA, 
Lord  Hardinge,  and  others  wore  present,  it  wiis 
nnaiumonsly  agreed  to  buy  two  pictures  of  Turner, 
and  to  present  them  to  the  National  Gallery,  .is 
iiioiiiiiiiPTiu  of  art  for  ctemul  incitement  and 
■I  to  artists  anil  all  art-lover*.  A  memorial 
1  •    '.  n   up,  and   presented  to  Turner  by  his 

sincere  old  friend,  Mr  Ctritliths,  who  exulted  in  the 
)ileasant  task.  The  ofTor  was  jCWKK)  for  the  two 
jiicturcs,  the  '  Rise,'  and  '  PaU  of  Carthage'  Turner 
read  the  memorial,  and  his  eyes  briglitenc<l.  Ho 
was  deeply  moved :  he  shed  teara ;  for  ho  was 
cajiable,  as  all  who  knew  him  well  knew,  of  intcuso 
feeling.  He  expressed  the  pride  and  delight  he 
fi'U  at  such  a  noble  offer  from  such  men,  but 
be  Hiided  sternly,  directly  he  read  the  wonl 
'Carthage' — 'No,  no;  they  sliall  not  have  it,'  at 
the  same  time  informing  Mr  Grilfitha  of  hia  prior 
intuiition. 

All  his  friends  loved  liim,  and  he  was  really,  as 
we  have  stated,  no  miser.  'There  woa  silver  found 
under  his  pillow,  when  he  left  any  place  he  hat! 
been  staying  at  j  but  tliis  was  because  he  was  too 
sensitive  to  offer  it  to  the  sorvanta  in  person.  Wo 
nad  of  him  paying,  of  hia  own  accord,  tor  eipttQiiro 


artist-dinners,  of  his  giving  a  merry  picnic,  of 
hia  sending  up\vard8  of  X20,000  secretly  to  the 
aid  of  a  former  patron. 

Turner  wa.s  generous-hearted,  too,  in  other  than 
pecuniary  matters.  He  pulled  his  own  picture 
down,  to  find  a  place  for  the  picture  of  some 
insignificant  young  ailLst,  whom  he  wiahed  to 
encourage.  He  blackened  a  bright  sky  in  one  of 
his  academy  pictures,  which  hung  between  two  of 
Lawrence's,  so  ns  to  cast  its  merits  into  the  shade. 
In  this  befouled  condition,  ho  allowwl  his  own 
production  to  remain  throughout  the  exhibition  j 
and  whispered  to  a  friend,  to  alky  his  indignation : 
'  Poor  Lawrence  was  so  distressed  ;  never  mind, 
it  'II  wash  off  ;  it 's  only  lampblack  1 ' 

His  genuine  affections  were  never  drawn  out 
The  history  of  hia  first  love  is  a  sad  story  of 
disappointment,  enough  to  darken  a  life.  Ho 
always  stuck  close  to  his  old  'dad,'  as  he  called 
him  ;  but  quitted,  much  to  the  old  man's  disappoint- 
ment, a  pleasant  country-house  and  gardei^  for  a 
(lull  house  in  town-  The  reason  for  this  proceeding 
oozed  out  one  day  in  conversation  with  a  friend : 
'Dad  would  work  in  the  garden,  and  was  alwaya 
catching  cold.' 

This  great  artist's  will,  after  all,  waa  so  loosely 
expressed,  that  its  intentions  were  to  a  great  extent 
frustrated,  ami  the  bulk  of  his  property,  which  he 
bod  bequeathed  for  national  and  artistic  purposes, 
was  successfully  claimed  by  his  relatives.  By  a 
compromise,  however,  effected  with  the  latter,  the 
magnificent  series  of  oil-paintings  and  drawings, 
known  as  the  Turner  Collection,  have  been  secured 
for  our  nation.ll  galleries  as  the  most  exalted 
trophies  of  British  art. 
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The  year  is  now  drawing  to  its  closo,  the  Chrirt- 
mos  festivities  are  in  active  preparation,  and  almost 
every  one  is  looking  forwam  with  cheerful  antici- 
pation to  the  welcome  variety  from  the  regular 
pursuits  and  monotonous  routme  of  ordinary  life, 
which  characterises  the  death  of  the  Old  year,  and 
the  birth  of  the  New  one.  Youngsters  at  school 
are  looking  eagerly  forward  to  tne  delights  of 
homo  and  the  holidays — tlio  intermission  from 
study  and  schohtstic  restraint ;  the  sliding,  skating, 
and  other  sports  of  the  season;  the  mincc-pios, 
the  parties,  and  the  pantomimes.  A  universal 
bustle  and  anticipation  everywhere  prevails. 
Hampers  with  turkeys,  geese,  bacon,  .ind  other 
substantial  piuvisions  are  coming  up  in  shoals  to 
town  us  presents  from  country  friends  ;  whilst 
barrels  of  pickled  oysters,  and  boxes  of  cakes,  dried 
fruits,  and  bonl)ont  find  their  way  in  no  less  force  to 
the  provinces.  Nor  in  thus  providing  for  material 
and  gastronomic  enjoyment,  are  the  more  refined  and 
intellectual  cravings  of  humanity  neglected.  Christ- 
mas-books of  all  shapes,  sizes,  and  subject-matter 
blaze  forth  magnificently  in  bookseller*  windows, 
decked  in  all  the  colours  of  the  minbow,  resplendent 
in  all  the  gorgeousnesa  of  modem  bookbinding,  and 
(lispUying  the  grandest  trophies  of  typographic  and 
illustrative  skilL  The  publishen  of  the  Tsrioua 
popular  pcriodiails  now  put  forth  the  'extra 
(Jhristmaa  number,'  and  the  interest  and  cnrioeity 
cirited  by  this  hist  are  shored  with  the  graver 
and  more  business-like  'aliuonaca  for  the  ensuing 
year.' 
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THE  BOOK  OP  DAYS. 


THE  ENSnjKJ  TEAR.' 


The  time-lionoureJ  street-cry  just  (quoted,  may 
stiE  1)6  hejinl  cclioiug  through  many  ot  our  public 
Ihorouylifares,  though  it  is  jiroliably  much  \em  com- 
mon now  than  it  used  to  be,  when  itineriint 
venders  of  all  kinds  found  a  greater  toleration 
from  the  authorities,  and  a  far  readier  market 
with  the  public  for  tlieir  wares.  In  the  present 
day,  people  generally  resort  to  the  n>gular  book- 
seUers  or  stationers  for  their  abnanacs.  Here 
purchasers  of  idl  means  and  tjistes  may  be  suited, 
whether  they  desire  a  large  and  comprehensive 
almanac,  wliich,  in  addition  to  the  mere  calendar, 
may  furnish  them  with  infonualion  on  nil  matters 
of  business  and  general  utility  throughout  the  year, 
or  whether  they  belong  to  that  class  whoso  humble 
wants  in  this  direction  are  satisfied  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  penny. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Stationers'  Comjany  of 
London  enjoyed,  in  former  times,  a  monopoly  of  the 
printing  of  ail  books ;  and  long  after  this  privilege 


had  gradually  been  withdrawn  from  them,  they 
continued  to  assort  the  eiclusivo  right  of  pub- 
lishing alnuinacs  ;  but  this  claim  was  successfully 
contested  in  1775  by  Thomas  Carnan,  a  book- 
seller in  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  who  obtained  a 
decision  against  the  company  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  and  this  judgment  was  subse- 
quently concurred  in  by  jmrliameut,  after  an  ani- 
mated discussion.  The  btationers'  Company  con- 
tinued the  publication  of  almanacs  with  consider- 
able profit  to  themselves,  notwithstanding  this 
infringement  of  what  they  deemed  a  veeted  right ; 
and  to  the  present  day  this  branch  of  trade,  the 
sole  relic  of  a  business  wliich  formerly  compre- 
hended the  whole  world  of  literature,  forms,  in 
spite  of  competition,  a  most  profitable  source  of 
revenue  to  the  association.  The  day  on  which  tho 
Stationers'  Company  issue  their  almanacs  to  the 
public  fon  or  near  the  22d  November)  presents  a 
very  animated  and  exciting  scene,  and  u  delineated 
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in  the  accompanying  engraving.  We  quote  the 
following  description  from  Knight's  London:  'Let 
ns  step  into  Ludgate  Street,  and  from  Ihciico 
througn  the  narrow  court  on  the  northern  side  to 
the  mil.  The  exterior  seems  to  tell  us  nothing,  to 
suggest  nothing,  unless  it  be  that  of  a  very 
commonplace  looking  erection  of  the  geventeentn 
century,  and  therefore  built  after  the  Are  which 
destroyed  everything  in  tliia  neighbourhood  ;  su 
we  enter.  Ha  !  here  are  signs  of  business.  The 
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Stationers  cannot,  like  so  many  of  its  municipo] 
brethren,  be  called  a  dozing  company ;  indee<l 
it  has  a  reputation  for  a  quality  of  a  somewhat 
opposite  kind.  All  over  the  long  tables  that 
extend  through  the  hall,  which  is  of  cnusidemble 
»ize,  and  pileil  up  in  LiU  heaps  on  tho  Uoor,  are 
canvas  bales  or  ba^  innumerable.  This  is  the 
22d  of  November.  The  doors  are  locked  aa  yet, 
but  will  be  opened  presently  for  a  novel  scene. 
The  clock  strikes,  wide  asunder  start  the  gater^ 
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and  in  they  come,  a  whole  aniiy  of  porters,  darting 
hither  and  thither,  and  aeizinfj;  the  «aid  bags,  in 
many  instances  as  hig  as  themselves.  Before  wo 
CAn  well  understand  what  is  the  matter,  men  and 
bags  have  alike  vaniiihed — the  hall  is  clear ; 
another  hour  or  two,  and  the  contents  of  the 
latter  will  be  flying  along  railwaj-s,  east,  west, 
north,  and  south  ;  yet  another  day,  and  they  will 
be  dispersed  throughout  every  city  and  town,  and 
parish  niid  hamlet  of  England  ;  the  curate  will  be 
glancing  over  the  pages  of  his  little  book  to 
see  what  promotions  liave  taken  place  in  the 
church,  and  n^h  us  he  thinks  of  rectories,  and 
dcaiifrics,  and  bishopri<^  ;  the  sailor  will  be  deep 
in  the  mysteries  of  tides  and  new  moons  that  are 
learnedly  expatiated  upon  in  the  pages  of  his  ;  the 
beUeviT  in  tlie  stars  will  be  finding  new  draughts 
made  u{K>n  that  Bank  of  Faith,  impossible  to  be 
broken  or  made  bankrupt — his  suwrstition  as  he 
turns  over  tlio  pages  of  his  Moore — ^lut  we  have  let 
out  our  secret  Yes,  they  are  all  a^nanocs — those 
hogs  contained  nothing  but  almanacs  :  Moore's  and 
Partridge's,  and  Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's,  and  Gold- 
smiths', and  Clerical,  and  White's  cclcsdal,  or 
ast ninnmical,  and  gardening  almanacs — the  last,  by 
the  wny,  a  new  one  of  considerable  promise,  and 
wi'  hardly  know  how  many  others.  It  is  even  so, 
The — at  one  time — printers  and  publishers  of 
e\"crything,  Bibles,  prayer-books,  school-books, 
religion,  divinitj-,  politics,  poetry,  philosophy, 
histor}',  have  l)ecome  at  last  publishers  only  of 
thr.ie  almanacs  and  'prognostications,'  which  once 
served  but  to  eko  out  the  small  means  of  their 
poorer  memlicrs.  And  even  in  almanacs  they  have 
no  longer  a  monopoly.  Hundreds  of  comjietitors 
are  in  the  field.  And,  notwithstanding,  the 
Stationers  are  a  tliriviiig  company.  In  the  general 
progivss  of  literature,  the  smallest  and  humblest  of 
its  departments  has  become  so  important  as  to 
support  in  vigorous  prosperity,  in  spite  of  a  moat 
vigorous  opposition,  the  company,  in  which  all 
literature — in  a  trading  sense — was  at  oue  time 
centered  and  monopolised  ! ' 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into  the  history 
of  almanacs,  a  subject  which  has  already  been 
th'irouglilv  (lisciisseil  in  the  introduction  to  this 
work.  Wc  may  remark,  nevertheless,  that  till  a 
comparatively  recent  period,  the  general  subject- 
matter  of  wliirh  the  majority  of  almanacs  was 
comj^osed,  reflected  little  credit,  cither  on  the 
general  progress  of  the  nation  in  intelligence,  or 
the  renowned  company  by  whom  these  books  were 
nipplicd.  The  gross  superstitions  and  even  inde- 
cencies which  disfigured  Poor  Robin  $  A  Inutnac,  and 
the  pre<lictious  and  other  absiuilities  of  the  publi- 
cations bearing  the  names  of  Partridge  and  Moore, 
continued  to  nourish  with  unimpaired  vigour  up  to 
1828.  In  that  year,  the  Socictv  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge  issued  in  llie  Jlrituh  Almanac  a 
qnift  protest  agamst  the  worthless  pabulum  liitlierto 
supplied  to  the  public  Tliis  new  work  iMilh  fimud 
extended  favour  with  the  public,  and  producwl  a 
signal  reform  in  most  of  the  popular  almanacs.  In 
the  following  vcar,  Poor  Botnn  disapjieared  alto- 
gether from  t'he  stage ;  a  great  portion  of  the 
astrology  which  pervaded  the  other  almanacs  was 
retrenched  ;  and  since  that  period  the  publications 
of  the  Stationers'  Company  have  kept  jwce  with 
the  growing  requiiemeJits  and  improved  tastes  of 
the  age. 


LOXDON   STREET   NOMENCLATURE. 

The  sponsors  of  Old  London  performed  their 
duties  more  conscientiously  than  most  of  their 
successors  ;  as  a  consequence,  the  names  of  the 
older  streets  of  the  capital  serve  not  only  as  keys 
to  their  several  histories,  but  as  landmarks  by 
which  we  can  measure  the  changes  wrought  by 
time  in  the  topographical  features  of  the  city.  Tlie 
strciim.s  which  once  murmured  pleasantly  near  the 
abodes  of  the  Londoners  have  long  since  been  de- 
graded into  sewers,  but  their  memory  is  preserved 
in  the  streets  of  Fleet,  Walbrook,  and  Molborn  (from 
the  .Saxon  Hulbotirne,  the  s^tream  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill),  and  the  parish  of  St  Marylebone — a  corruption 
of  St  Mary-le-Donme.  The  favourite  trysling-places 
of  the  yiiutlilul  citizens,  the  wells  to  which  they 
flocked  in  the  sweet  .summer-time,  have  left  their 
names  to  Clerkenwell,  Holywell  Street,  Bridewell, 
and  Monkwell  Street ;  as  the  mineral  springs  have 
trj  Spa-fteUa  and  Bagnigge  Wells  Rood.  "The  wall 
that  encompassed  the  citv  has  disappeared,  with  all 
its  gates,  but  London  AV'all,  Aldgate,  Aldersgatc, 
Moorgate,  Bishopsgate,  Newgate,  Cripplegate,  and 
Ludgate,  are  still  familiar  words.  Barbican  marks 
the  site  of  the  ancient  burgh-kenning  or  watch- 
tower.  Covent  Garden  and  Hatton  Garden  remind 
us  that  trees  bore  fruit  and  flowers  once  bloomed 
in  these  now  stony  precincts,  while  Vine  Street 
(the  site  of  the  vineyard  of  the  royal  palace  at 
Westminster),  and  Vinegar  Yard,  Dnirj'  Lane 
(originally  Vine-garden  Yard),  speak  of  the  still 
mor«  distant  day  when  the  grape  was  cultivated 
successfully  in  to»Ti. 

Cheapside  was  the  principal  market  or  chepc  in 
London  ;  the  fi.sh-market  was  held  in  Fish  Street, 
the  herb-market  in  Grass  (Grace)  Church  Street, 
com-deiilers  congregated  in  Conihill,  bakers  in 
Bread  Street,  and  dairymen  in  Milk  Street.  Friday 
Street  takes  its  niuue  from  a  fi.sli-in.irket  opened 
there  on  Fridays.  Goldsmith's  Row,  Silver  Street, 
Hosier  Street,  Cordwainer  Street  (now  Bow  Lane), 
and  the  Poultn',  were  inhabited  respectively  by 
goldsmiths,  siivcmniths,  stocking-sellers,  W>t- 
niakcrs,  and  poulterers.  Garlick  HiU  was  famous 
for  its  garlic.  In  Sermon,  or  Shermonier's  Lane, 
dwelt  the  cutters  of  the  metal  to  bo  coined  into 
])cnce.  Ave-Maria  Lane,  Creed  Lane,  and  Pater- 
noster Row,  were  occupied  principally  by  the 
writers  and  publishers  of  books  containing  the 
alphabet,  ave«,  cretids,  and  paternosters.  Cloth- 
fair  ^vas  thu  resort  of  drapers  and  clothiers,  and 
the  Haymorkct  justified  its  name  until  1B30,  when 
the  market  was  removed  to  .•mother  quart  it. 

Till  a  few  years  ago,  the  Northumberland  Ijon 
still  looked  over  Chnring  Cross,  and  a  fiecr  of  the 
realm  resided  in  Islington ;  yet  no  one  would 
look  for  a  duke  in  Clerkenwell,  or  expect  to 
find  nristucnttic  nuiusions  just  out  of  the  lord 
inuyor'a  jurisdiction.  Such  associations  were  not 
always  incongruous,  the  town-houses  of  the  Earls  of 
Aylesbury  and  the  Dukes  of  Newcastle  stood  on  the 
ground  now  occupied  by  Aylesbury  and  Newcastle 
Streets,  Clerkenwell  ;  Devonshire  House  did  not 
give  way  to  the  stpiare  of  that  name  (Bishopsgate 
Without)  till  the  year  169<),  and  in  earlier  times 
the  kingmaker  feasted  his  dependents  where 
Warwick  Lane  abuts  on  Newgate  Street  Suc- 
cumbing to  fashion's  constant  cry  of  '  Westward 
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ho  ! '  the  old  mansions  of  the  nobility  have  been 
pulled  down  one  by  one,  bequeathing  their  noines 
to  the  houses  erected  on  their  sites.  To  this 
aristocratic  migration  London  owes  its  squares  of 
Bedford,  Berkeley,  Leicester,  and  Salisbury,  and 
the  streets  rejoicing  in  the  high-sounding  names  of 
Exeter,  Grafton,  Newiwrt,  Albemarle,  Montague, 
Arundel,  Argyll,  Brooke,  Burleigh,  Chesterfield, 
and  Coventry.  Clare-raarket  tells  where  the  town- 
house  of  the  Earls  of  Clare  stooiL  Essex  Street 
^trand)  tAkes  its  name  &om  the  mansion  of 
Elizabeth's  ill-fated  favourite  ;  Dorset  Court  (Fleet 
Street),  from  that  of  the  poetical  earl ;  and  Scotland 
Yard  marks  the  site  of  the  lodging  used  by  the 
kings  of  Scotland  and  their  ambassadors.  Bangor 
Court  (Shoe  Lane),  Durham  Street  (Strand), 
Bonner's  Fields,  Ely  Place  fHolboni),  and  York 
Buildings  (Strand)  are  called  after  long-vanished 
episcopal  palaces.  The  religious  houses  of  the 
Dominican,  Augustine,  White  and  Crouched  Friars, 
have  their  memory  preserved  in  Blackfriars,  AnstLn- 
friars,  Whitefriars,  and  Crutched-friars.  Mincing- 
Inne  derived  it»  name  from  certain  tenements 
belonging  to  the  nuns  or  minchunt  of  St  Helen, 
and  Spitaliields  took  its  appellation  from  the 
neighbouring  priorv  of  St  Mary  Spital. 

Euston  Square,  titzroy  Square,  Eussell  Square, 
Tavistock  Street,  Portland  Place,  and  Portman 
Square,  are  named  after  the  titles  of  the  ground- 
londlonlB  ;  one  celebrated  nobleman  has  thus  com- 
memorated both  name  and  dignitv  in  George  Street, 
VLlliers  Street,  Duke  Street,  Of  Alley,  and  Bucking- 
ham Street.  Wobum  Square,  Eaton  Square,  and 
Ecclestown  Street,  Pimlico,  were  named  after  the 
country-seats  of  the  landowners  who  built  them. 
Sometimes  street  names  have  been  conferred  iii 
compliment  to  individuals  more  or  less  famous. 
Charles,  King,  and  Henrietta  Streets,  Oovent 
Garden,  and  Queen's  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
were  bo  styled  in  honour  of  Charles  L  and  Ms 
consort ;  Cliarle.<<  Street,  James  Square,  was  named 
after  the  Merry  Monarch  ;  York  and  James  Streets 
(Covent  Garden),  after  his  brother.  Rupert  Street 
(Haymorket)  was  so  designated  after  fiery  Kupcrt  of 
the  Rhine  ;  Princes  Street,  Wardour  Street,  after 
Juiues  L's  eldest  son,  who.^e  military  garden  occu- 
pied a  portion  of  the  site ;  Nassau  Street,  Soho,  was 
so  called  in  compliment  to  William  ILL  ;  Queen's 
Squore  (Bloonisbary),  ofter  Caroline,  consort  of 
George  IL  ;  ond  Hanover  Square  in  honour  of 
George  L  Later  still,  wo  have  Regent  Street,  King 
William  Street,  Adelaide  Street,  with  Victoria  ami 
Albert  Streets  without  number.  Theobald's  Road 
was  James  I.'s  route  to  his  Hertfordsliire  liuntiiig- 
seat ;  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  George  II I.'s  favourite 
road  to  Kew.  The  famous  '  Mr  Harley,'  aftcr>varil3 
Earl  of  Ojtford,  gave  O.rford  Street  its  name;  Denzil 
Street  (Clare  Market)  was  called  after  one  of  the 
five  members  whose  attempted  arrest  by  Charles  I. 
was  the  commencement  of  the  momentous  strugjjiu 
between  King  and  Commons.  The  list  of  '  In 
Memoriam'  streets  is  a  long  one  ;  among  them  are 
Greville  Street,  Holborn — from  Fulko  Greville,  the 
friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney ;  Hans  Place  and  Sloane 
Street — after  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Lord  of  Chelsea 
Manor,  whose  library  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
British  Museum ;  Southampton  Street,  Strand — in 
honour  of  Lady  Rachel  Russell,  the  model  wife,  who 
was  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  t^wuthampton ;  Suffolk 
Street,  Southwark — after  Brandon,  the  eail  of  that 
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name,  who  married  Henry  VIU.'s  sister,  llaiy  ; 
Stafford  Row,  Pimlico — from  Lord  Stiflbrd,  one 
of  Gates's  victims ;  Throgmorton  Street — from  Sir 
Nicholos  Throgmorton,  said  to  have  beenpoisoned 
by  the  Earl  of  Leicester ;  Hare  Court  Temple — 
alter  Sir  N.  Hare,  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  the  teign 
of  Elizabeth  ;  Cumberland  Street  and  Gate — after 
the  victor  of  Cullodcn  Field.  Literary  celelnrities 
come  in  for  but  a  small  share  of  brick-and-mortur 
compliments.  Mrs  Montagu,  the  authoress,  lives 
in  Montagu  Place  (Portman  Square) ;  Killigrew, 
the  wit,  has  given  his  name  to  a  court  in  Scotland 
Yard ;  and  Milton  has  received  the  doubtful  com- 

Eliment  of  having  the  notorious  Grub  Strvet  of  the 
tunciad  days  re-dedicated  to  him.  The  founder  of 
the  Foundling  Hospital  is  justly  commemorated  in 
Great  Coram  Street ;  and  Lamb,  the  charitable 
cloth-worker,  who  built  a  conduit  at  Holborn  in 
1677,  has  his  munificence  recorded  in  Lamb's  Con- 
duit Street  Downing  Street  takes  its  name  from 
Sir  George  Downing,  secretary  to  the  treasury  in 
1C67 ;  and  the  once  fashionable  Bond  Street  was 
called  after  Henrietta  Maria's  comptroller  of  the 
household.  Barton  Booth,  the  Cato  of  Addison's 
tragedy,  has  left  his  name  in  Barton  Street, 
Westminster ;  the  adjacent  Cowley  Street,  being 
called  after  his  birthplace.  These  are  not  the  only 
thorougliforcs  connected  with  the  drama ;  the  site 
of  the  old  Fortune  Theatre  is  marked  by  Plavhouse 
Yard  (Central  Street) ;  and  that  of  the  Red  Bull 
Theati-e,  by  Red  Bull  Yard  (St  John's  Street  Row). 
Globe  Alley  and  Rose  Alley  are  mementoes  of 
those  famous  playhouses ;  while  the  Cnrtain 
Theatre  is  represented  by  the  roa<l  of  that  name. 
Apollo  Court,  Fleet  Street,  reminds  us  of  Jonson's 
glorious  sons  of  Apollo.  Spring  Gardens  (Charing 
Gross)  was  a  favourite  resort  of  pleasure-seekers  in 
Pepys  time,  but  nought  but  its  name  is  left  now 
to  recall  ita  fame,  a  fate  that  has  befallen  its  rival 
Vauxlmll. 

Old  Street  was  the  ohl  highway  to  the  north- 
eastern parts  of  the  country.  Knight  Rider  Street 
was  the  route  of  knights  nding  to  take  part  in  the 
Smithfield  tournaments.  Execution  Dock,  Wapping, 
was  the  scene  of  the  last  appearance  of  many  a  bold 
pirate  and  salt-water  thiei.  Bowl  Yard  (St  Giles's) 
was  the  spot  where  criminals  were  presented  with 
a  bowl  of  ale  on  their  way  to  Tyburn.  Finsbury 
and  Moorfields  were  originally  fens  ond  moors  ; 
Iloundsditch  was  an  open  ditch  noted  for  the 
number  of  dead  dogs  cast  into  it ;  Shoreditcb  wna 
known  as  Soersditch  long  before  the  goldsmith's 
frail  wife  existed.  Paul's  Chain  owes  its  name  to  a 
chain  or  banier  that  used  to  be  drawn  across  St 
Paul's  Churchyard,  to  insure  quietness  daring  the 
hours  of  divine  worship.  The  Great  and  Little 
Turnstiles  were  originally  closed  by  revolving 
barriers,  in  order  to  keep  the  cattle  pastured  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  from  straying  into  Holborn. 
The  Sanctuary  (Westminster)  was  once  what  it4 
name  implies.  The  Birdcage-Walk  (St  Jame«'t 
Park)  derived  its  name  from  an  aviary-  formwl  br 
James  I.  The  aristocratic  neighbourhood  of  May 
Fair  is  so  called  from  the  annual  fair  of  St  Jam«s, 
which  was  held  there  till  the  year  1809. 

Corruption  has  done  its  work  with    '"     '  •    :nea. 
The  popular  love  of  abbreviation  h.r                   led 
the  Via  do  Alwych  (the  old  nai"-  ' 
into  Wych  Street,  andGuthrum 
while  vulgar  mispronunciation  1)  _    _  -_._i.: 


THX  SlTPrBSSBIOX 


DECEMBEIR  90. 


or  STAOI-FLATS. 


in''     ""' "'-    ''' \   ■^'■Uin    iiiUi  Sytliing  and 

!-  i,    into   C;uiiKin   Street, 

h  _  r  the  liistori  in'-i  f:i!lii!rj 

i  i  I ,  Sjt  (.)l«vo'8  into  T  ■  t, 

c  IcnSquure,  Birchovtr  an 

Liuic  M'lilttou  iulo  Bliiul-cliapel  Cuurt, 

ntiil  K  'I  I/iiio  [90  called  from  toneuient^ 

].  jiiiM  cpeatcJ  by  Kdgar 

t:  Luuu.  Batt<mea  figures 

iu  Liijiuu:duy  Luuk  ;u  i'atriccsy,  Jiaadllg  to  its 
pjvsent  foni)  tlimuRh  the  intcnucdiate  onea  of 
UiiltricWy  '  '■■  ■-  rscy;  Chelscii,  known  to  the 
Saxons  as  '  ,;ind  to  Sir  Thomas  Mure  tui 

Cliclrith,  is,  ...  .■.,,., .1]^  to  Nordon,  '«o  called  from 
tlie  nature  of  the  jdacc,  wboae  strand  is  like  the 
oil.  -I  I  ::vii'\  or  ceBol,  which  the  sea  casteth  up,  of 
t  '  bhie  stones,  thereof  calloi  Cheaelsey, 

1'  _  •  :.-ej'.'  In  the  fourteenth  ctnturj',  Kentiah- 
to>vu  was  known  as  Kaonteloe  ;  Lauibulh  assume 
tlie  \'urious  shapes  of  Lomedh,  Laiuhee,  Lamhetb, 
and  Laiubyth  ;  Stepney  was  once  Stebcuhude,  and 
alll4-rwimb  Stebonhelhe ;  Islington  took  the  form  of 
LwaJimc,  Iscldon  or  Evseldon  ;  Kensington  was 
Clieiicsitnnc,  and  Knig&tsbridge  appears  in  the 
ri'igu  of  Edward  III.  as  'the  town  of  Kuighbri^g.' 
t)llic.T  changes  have  been  wrought  by  mere  caprice. 
There  may  nave  been  reasons  for  converting  Pcttj' 
Franco  into  Xew  13roa<l  Street,  Dirty  Street  into 
AV'JDgdon  Stiei't,  Stinking  Lane,  otherwise  Chick 
Laue,  otherwise  Blow-bWder  I.jnne,  otherwise 
Butcher-hall  Lane,  into  King  Edward  Street, 
Knave's  Acre  into  Poultncy  Street,  Duck  Lane 
into  Duke  Street,  and  Pedlar's  Acre  into  Belvedere 
Road  ;  but  Cato  Street  (the  scene  of  Thistlewood's 
conspiracy),  Monmouth  Street  (celebrated  for  its 
fripjM.'iy  and  second-hand  garments),  Dyot  Street, 
find  Shire  Lane  (wliich  marked  the  liiie  of  boundary 
between  the  city  and  the  county),  might  well  have 
Won  left  in  poit.'^csgion  of  these  old  names ;  notliing 
hos  b<;fn  gained  by  re-christening  them  Homer 
Street,  Dudley  Street,  George  Street,  and  Lower 
ScArle'g  Phice. 


DECEMBER  20. 

8t  riiitogoniiu,  bUhop  of  Antioch,  oonfoaor,  922.  St 
Faol  o(  I«trus,  or  liatni,  bsrmit,  9S0. 

Btim. — Jala  Wilioa  Croker,  reviewer  and  mboel- 
IsDcvuii  writer,  1780,  (ralway. 

/Hfti. — Ignatios,  bUfaop  of  Antiorh,  martynsd  st  Koine, 
107  1.  D. ;  B«miird  do  MontfaucoR,  French  luitiquory, 
174] ;  Louia  the  Dsuphin.  UUter  of  Loait  XVI.,  1705  ; 
Thniiiiui  Uill,  patrun  of  literary  meo,  and  protot;]M  of 
Paul  Pry,  1840,  Addphi,  London. 

TUE   SPPPRESSION   OF   STAGE-PLATS. 

On  December  20,  1649,  'some  stagc-playcre  in 
St  .Tolm  Street  were  apjirehended  by  troopen,  ihcir 
clothe-'*  tiiken  awoy,  and  themselves  carried  to 
prison.' — WhitdoMt  Mrmorialt. 

When  England  was  torn  by  civil  strife,  the 
dronin  had  u  haixl  stnigglu  for  existence.  Its  bc»t 
iiili|x<rtcrs  had  more  senous  mntten  to  attend  to, 

and  while  its  fri  -  '•  ••   r    ••--  '  far  and  wide, 

its  focj  were  in  ..  i  their  newly- 

wou  power  witht^v.;  uk^^^^j.     „,.^d,  Um  civil  ww 


broke  oat,  one  of  the  fint  acts  of  parliament  vros 
the  issuing,  in  September  I64S,  of  the  following : 

'  Ordinance  qfthr.  Lord*  and  Commons  conanung 
Htaijt-plays. 

Whereas  the  distressed  estate  o{  Ireland,  steeped  in 
her  own  blood,  and  the  distraoted  estate  of  fjigland, 
threatened  with  .i  cloud  of  blood  by  a  ci\'il  war, 
coll  for  nil  i><>.i.si)>lv  means  to  afipcase  and  avert  the 
wrath  of  Ood  .ip|>cariDg  in  these  judgments ;  amongst 
which  fastiiig  and  tiraypr,  haWng  been  often  tried  to 
be  very  olTeotiial,  nave  been  lately,  and  are  still, 
enjoined  i  ami  whereas  jmblic  spfirts  do  not  well 
Bsrcu  with  public  calamities,  nor  piibUo  stagc-pla^ 
with  the  seasons  of  humiliation,  this  being  an  exerciso 
of  sad  and  pious  solemnity,  and  the  other  being 
spectacles  of  pleasure  too  commonly  expresaiog  losei- 
\10U8  mirth  and  levity ;  it  is  therefore  thought  fit, 
and  ordered  by  the  Lords  and  Commons  m  this 
Parliament  assembled,  that  while  these  sa>l  oaosei 
and  set  times  of  humiliation  do  continue,  pubhc  stoge- 
playa  aboil  cease  and  be  forborne.  Inst^id  of  which 
are  recommended  to  the  (wonle  of  this  land  tha 
profitable  and  seasonable  consiiieration  of  repentance, 
reoonciliatioD,  and  peace  with  Ood,  which  probably 
will  produce  outwora  peace  and  prosperity,  and  bring 
again  times  of  joy  and  gladness  to  these  nations.' 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  this  unwelcome 
ordinance  would  be  sulimittcd  to  in  lileace.  Th* 
Aclori  Remomtrance  soon  appeared,  comploininfi 
of  the  inconsistency  of  parliament  in  closiiig  well- 
governed  theatres,  used  only  by  the  best  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  while  it  permitted  the  bear- 
ganlens  to  remain  unmolested,  pntronii«ed,  as  they 
were,  by  boisterous  butchers,  cutting  cobblers,  hara- 
handjed  masons,  and  the  like  riotous  disturbers  of 
the  public  peace  ;  and  gave  uncontrolled  allowance 
to  puppet-shows.  After  defending  the  play-houses 
against  sundry  charges  of  their  assailants,  the 
pamphleteer  promises,  on  behalf  of  the  poor  dis- 
respected players,  that  if  they  are  re-invest«d  in 
their  housei,  they  will  not  admit  any  female 
whatsoever  unless  accompanied  by  her  husband  or 
ecnne  near  i«lative ;  that  they  will  refonn  the 
abuses  in  tobacco,  and  allow  none  to  bo  sold,  even 
in  the  threcpeunv  guUcrics,  except  the  pure  Spanish 
leaf ;  that  all  rinaldry  shall  be  expelled  the  stage  ; 
and  for  the  actors,  'we  will  so  demean  ourselves 
as  none  shall  esteem  iu  of  the  ungodly,  or  hare 
ctiuAu  to  repine  at  our  actions  or  interludes  ;  we 
will  not  entertain  any  comedian  that  shall  speak 
his  part  in  a  tone  ae  if  he  did  it  in  derision  of 
some  1)1'  the  pious,  but  reform  all  our  disotden  and 
amend  all  our  amisaee.' 

Tlie  author  of  Certoin  PropotUicns  offend  to  the 
ContiiUralion  of  Iht  HmumrabU  Hounet  of  Parlia- 
ment, advises  that  (as  there  must  neoeaaarilv  be 
amusements  at  Christmas,  whether  parliament  likes 
it  or  not)  the  authorities  should  declare  they  merely 
inti^ndeii  to  refunn,  and  not  alxjlish  the  actor's 
colling,  and  to  that  end  confine  the  plots  of  phiys 
to  scriptural  subjects.  He  is  evidently  a  royalist, 
and  satirically  suggests  :  '  Joseph  and  tiis  brethren 
would  make  the  ladies  weep ;  that  of  David  and 
his  troubles  would  do  pretty  well  for  the  present ; 
and,  doubtless,  Susannah  and  the  elders  would  bo 
a  pccne  that  would  take  above  any  that  were  ever 
vet  pn!senlcd.  It  would  not  be  amus,  too,  if, 
instead  uf  the  music  that  plays  between  the  s«t«, 
there  wnro  only  a  ptolm  sung  for  distinction  sake. 
This  might  be  cosily  brought  to  pass,  if  cither  the 
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court  playwritere  be  commanded  to  read  the  Scrip- 
tures, or  the  city  Scripture-readere  be  commanded 
to  write  plays.' 

One  half-seriou3  argument  used  in  favour  of 
rc-opcning  the  theatres  was  that,  by  so  doing,  the 
ranks  of  tho  royal  army  would  bo  matorially 
weakened.  Most  of  the  leading  actors  of  the  day 
had,  in  fact,  exchanged  their  stage-foils  for  weajKms 
of  a  deadlier  sort.  Prince  Rupt^rt'a  regiment  hiid 
in  its  ranks  three  of  the  most  popular  represen- 
tatives of  feminine  parts — Burt  being  a  comet, 
Hart  a  lieutenant,  and  Shatterel  quarlcrina.stcr. 
Mohun  became  captain  in  another  regiment ;  and 
Allen  of  the  Cockpit  was  quartermaster-general  at 
Oxford.  Other  players  contrived,  spite  of  the  law, 
to  eke  out  a  precarious  living  by  practising  their 
profession  by  stealth.  In  1644,  tlie  sheriffs  dis- 
persed an  audience  susseniblcd  ut  the  Sali-Hlmrj' 
Court  Theatre  to  witness  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
King  and  No  Kiiuj;  but  the  poor  players  still 
found  such  encouragement  in  defying  tho.  law, 
that  a  second  ordinance  was  issued,  instructing 
the  civic  authoritiea  to  seize  all  actors  found  plying 
their  trade,  and  commit  them  to  the  common  jail, 
to  ba  sent  to  the  sessions,  and  punished  as  rogues. 
This  proving  inefficjuious,  in  1647  a  more  stringent 
act  was  pai^sed,  by  which  it  was  enacted  '  that  all 
stage-players,  and  ])layers  (if  interludes,  and  common 
plays  are,  and  shall  be,  taken  for  rogues,  whether 
they  be  wanderers  or  no,  and  notwithstanding  any 
licence  whatsoever  from  the  king,  or  an\'  other 
person  or  persons,  to  that  purpo.ie.'  The  lord 
mayor,  the  sheriffs,  and  the  justic<?s  of  the  peace 
w^ere  ordered  to  have  all  galleries,  boxes,  and  seats, 
in  .any  building  used  for  theatrical  representation is 
at  once  pulled  down  and  demolished.  A  fine  of 
five  shUlings  was  inflicted  upon  any  person  attend- 
ing such  illegal  performances,  all  numey  taken  at 
tho  doors  was  to  be  confiscated  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor  of  the  parish  ;  and  last,  but  not  lea-it, 
anj^  player  caught  in  the  act  was  to  be  puliHcly 
wliippcd,  and  compelled  to  find  sureties  for  future 
gond-behaviour.  If  ho  dared  to  offend  a  second 
time,  he  was  to  be  considered  an  incorrigible  rogue, 
'and  dealt  with  as  an  incorrigible  rogue  ought 
to  be.' 

For  a  time  parliament  seems  to  have  attained  its 
object  in  completely  suppressing  the  drama,  bnt 
as  soon  as  the  war  was  over,  the  actors  who  hiwl 
passed  through  it  unscathed  returned  to  their  old 
haimts  ;  and  these  waifs  and  strays  of  the  various 
old  companies,  uniting  their  forces  in  the  winter  of 
IMS,  obtained  po.^session  of  the  Cockpit  in  Drury 
Lane,  and  attempted,  in  a  quiet  way,  to  supply  the 
town  with  its  favourite  recreation.  For  a  few  days 
they  were  allowed  to  act  without  interference,  but 
one  afternoon,  during  the  performance  of  Thf,  Bloody 
BrothfT,  a  troop  of  soldiers  entered  the  house, 
turned  the  disappointed  playgoers  out,  and  carried 
the  actors  to  prison  in  their  stoge-clotbes.  To 
prevent  further  infraction  of  the  low,  a  provost- 
marshal  was  appointed,  who  was  expressly  instructed 
to  seize  all  ballad-singers,  and  suppress  all  stage- 
plays. 

Under  the  Protectorate,  this  stringency  Eeems  to 
have  been  relaxed.  Plays  were  acted  privately  a 
little  way  out  of  town,  and  at  Christmas  and 
Bartholomew-tide,  the  players  managed,  by  a  little 
briberv,  to  have  jierformances  at  the  Red  Bull,  in 
St  John  Street.  Friendly  noblemen,  too,  often 
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allowed  them  to  make  use  of  their  houses  ;  Goffe, 
the  woman-actor  of  the  Blnckfriars  theatre,  being 
employed  to  notify  the  time  and  place  to  aU 
persons  whom  it  might  concern.  As  soon  aa 
Cromwell  was  dead,  and  the  signs  of  the  time  gave 
augury  of  a  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  the 
players  grew  bolder.  Several  plays  were  acted  at 
the  above-mentioned  theatre  in  1659,  and  by  Juno 
1660,  the  Cockpit  was  again  opened  by  Rhodes,  and 
the  Salisbury  Court  Theatre  by  Beeston,  When 
Charles  wa-s  fairly  seated  on  the  throne,  the  drama 
was  soon  legalised  by  tho  granting  of  two  patents, 
one  to  Sir  W.  Davenant,  and  the  king's  servants  at 
Drury  Lane,  and  the  other  to  Kllligrew  and  tho 
duke  s  servants  at  Dorset  Gardens — and  so  ended 
the  puritanical  suppression  of  stage-plays. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  somewhere  about  the 
year  1680,  there  had  been  a  partial  suppr^sion  of 
theatres.  Certain  '  godly  citizens  and  weU-dispoeed 
gentlemen  of  London,'  brought  such  a  pressure  to 
bear  upon  the  city  magistrates,  that  the  latter 
petitioned  her  majcstv  to  expel  all  players  from 
London,  and  permit  them  to  destroy  every  theatre 
witliin  their  juri«dierion.  Their  prayer  was  granted, 
jmd  the  several  playhouses  in  Graccchurch  Street, 
Bishopsgate  Street,  vVTiitefriars,  Ludgate  Hill,  and 
near  St  Paul's,  '  were  quite  put  down  and  sup- 
pressed by  these  religious  senators.'  The  houses 
outside  the  city-boundaries  were,  fortunately,  in 
no  way  molesteil,  or  Knglish  literature  would  have 
been  the  poorer  by  some  of  Shokspeare's  greatest 
works. 

Whenever  the  plagjie  made  its  appearance  in 
London,  the  dram.i  went  to  the  wall ;  and  as  long 
as  it  stayed  in  tt>wn,  the  players  were  forced  to  be 
idle.  Sir  Henrj-  Herbert's  oilicc-book  contains  the 
following  memorandum  ; 

'  On  Tliursday  morning  the  2.Td  of  February,  the 
bill  of  the  plague  made  the  number  of  forty-four, 
upon  which  decrease  the  king  gave  the  players 
their  libertv,  and  they  began  the  24th  Februarr 
1636. 

'Tlip  plague  increasing,  the  players  lay  still 
until  the  2a  of  October,  when  tney  had  leave  to 
pl;iy.' 

(5r  course  the  closing  of  the  theatres  was  rigidly 
enjoined  during  the  Great  Plague,  but  the  court 
was  only  too  glad  to  seize  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  opening  them  again.  Pepys  says,  in  his  Diary, 
under  date  20th  November  1666.— 'To  church,  it 
lieing  Tlianksgiving-day  for  the  cessation  of  tho 
plague  ;  but  the  town  do  say,  that  it  is  hastened 
before  the  plague  is  quite  over,  there  being  some 
people  still  ill  of  it ;  but  only  to  get  ground  of  plays 
to  be  publicly  acted,  which  the  bishops  woula  not 
suffer  till  the  plague  was  over.' 


A   FLTINO   SHIP   IN   IJM. 

Ill  No.  .'56  of  the  Evtning  Pout,  a  nrwgpopcT 
published  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  Ixsuring 
date  20-22d  December  1709,  wc  find  the  following 
curious  description  of  a  FlyinoSkip,  stated  to  havn 
been  lately  invented  by  a  Brazilian  priest,  and 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  king  of  PortoMl 
in  the  following  address,  translated  from  Uje 
Portuguese ; 

'  Father  Bartholomew  Laurent  savs  that  he  haa 
found  out  nn  Invention,  bv  the  Help  of  which  onp 
may  more  speedily  travel  tlirough  the  Air  than 
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wiy  other  Way  ottlier  by  Sea  or  Land,  so  that 
one  noAy  go  200  Miles  in  24  Houn  ;  Bend  Orders 
and  Conclusions  uf  Councils  to  Ocncrals,  in  a 
mnnner,  as  soon  as  they  are  determined  in  private 
Cabinet* ;  which  will  be  so  much  the  more 
Advantageous  to  your  Majesty,  as  your  Dominions 
lie  for  remote  from  one  another,  and  which  for 
want  of  Councils  cannot  be  maintained  nor  aug- 
mented in  Revenues  and  Extent 

Merchants  may  have  their  Merchandize,  and 
aend  Letters  and  Packets  more  conveniently. 
Places  besieged  may  be  Supply'd  with  Necessaries 
and  Snccoun.  Moreover,  we  may  transport  out  of 
such  Pkces  what  we  please,  and  tne  Enemy  cannot 
hinder  it : 

The  Portuguese  have  Discovered  unknown 
Countries  boraering  ujion  the  Extremity  of  the 
Globe :  And  it  will  contribute  to  their  greater 
Qloty  to  be  Authors  of  so  Admirable  a  Machine, 
whicn  so  many  nations  have  in  vain  attempted. 

Many  ilisfortones  and  Shipwrecks  have  hap- 
pened for  want  of  Maps,  but  by  this  Invention 
the  Earth  will   be  more  exactly  Measui'd  than 


ever,  besides  many  other  Advantages  worthy  of 
your  Majesty's  Encouragement. 

But  to  prevent  the  many  Disorders  that  may 
be  occasioned  by  the  Usefolness  of  this  Machine, 
Care  is  to  be  token  that  the  Use  and  full  Power 
over  the  some  be  committed  to  one  Person  only,  to 
whom  your  Majesty  will  please  to  give  a  strict 
Command,  that  whoever  shall  presume  to  trans- 
I  gress  the  Orders  herein  mentioned  shall  be 
Severely  punished. 

May  it  please  your  Majesty  to  grant  yooi 
humble  Petitioner  the  Privuedge  that  no  Person 
shall  presume  to  Use,  or  make  this  Ship,  without 
the  ^press  Licence  of  the  Petitioner,  and  his 
Heirs,  under  the  Penalty  of  the  loss  and  Foi^ 
feiture  of  all  his  Lands  and  Goods,  so  that  one 
half  of  the  same  may  belong  to  the  Petitioner, 
and  the  other  to  the  Informer.  And  this  tu  be 
executed  throughout  all  your  Dominions  upon 
the  Transgressors,  without  Exception  or  Dis- 
tinction of  Persons,  who  likewise  may  be  declared 
liable  to  an  Arbitrary  punittluncut,  &c' 

Of  this  much-vaunted  invention  an  engraving  is 


TUB  IXTTRO  KIUV. 


given  in  the  same  newspaper,  and  is  here  presented 
to  the  reader,  who  may  probablv  be  equally 
amused  by  the  figure  deUneated,  and  the  cxpliuiA- 
tion  of  its  nses,  as  subjoined. 

/In  Explanation  of  lie  FIgurt. 

A.  Keprestnlt  tkt  Sailt  wherrMlh  the  Air  it  t«  it 
dividtd,  which  turn  at  thty  are  tlirtclti. 

B.  The  Stem  to  gwtm  tkt  Ship,  tluU  Skt  mety  not 
run  at  random. 

C.  T^e  Body  of  tkt  Skip  -jihich  it  formtd  at  both  ends 
SeoUopmtt !  in  tke  concavity  of  Each  it  a  pair  of 
BiUawa,  which  mutt  he  blown  when  there  it  no  fVind. 

D.  7\w  ffingt  wAuk  kttp  tkt  Ship  uprigkt 


E,  Tht  Globes  of  Heaven  and  Earth  tontaining  in 
them  Attractive  Virtuet,  They  are  of  Metal,  and 
teriie  for  a  Cover  to  two  Loadt tones,  plated  in  them 
upon  the  Pedestals,  la  draw  Ihe  Ship  after  them,  tkt 
Body  of  which  it  of  Thin  Iron  Plates,  covered  wilk 
Straw  Matt,  for  convenieney  of  to  or  1 1  men  baidtt 
tkt  Artist, 

K.  A  cveer  made  of  Iron  Wire  in  form  of  a  Net,  on 
which  are  Fastened  a  good  number  of  Large  Amber 
Beads,  which  by  a  Secret  Operation  will  help  to  keep 
tkt  Ship  Aloft.  And  by  tke  Sun'i  heal  tkt  afortsaid 
Mats  Ikat  lint  tkt  Skip  will  be  drawn  towards  tke 
Amier  Beads. 
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0.  The  Af-titt  who  by  the  help  of  At  Celatiai  Globe,  a 
Sea  Map,  and  Compass,  takes  the  Jleighl  of  the  Sun, 
Ihertiy  to  fin  J  out  the  tpot  of  Land  over  xiihiek  thty 
art  on  the  Globe  of  the  Earth. 

H.    The  Compass  to  direct  them  in  their  Way. 

1.  The  Pulleys  and  Ropes  that  serve  to  hoist  or  FUrl 
the  Sails. 

This  extraordinary  aerial  locomotivo  is  perhaps 
CDC  of  the  most  curious  of  these  apparatuses  for  the 
purpose  of  flying,  of  which  we  find  numerous 
instances  from  the  middle  ages  downwards,  A 
more  extended  knowledge  of  Uio  laws  of  gravity, 
and  the  relations  subsisting  between  us  and  tuu 
atmosphere  surrounding  our  globe,  has  induced  us  to 
discard  all  such  attempts  at  emulatim;  the  poweis  of 
the  feathered  tribes  of  creation  as  chimencaL  By 
means  of  balloons,  indeed,  first  made  available  by 
Montgolfier  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  we  have  been  enabled  to  overcome,  in  a 
limited  degree,  the  obstacles  which  prevent  us 
from  soaring  above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  But 
it  is  very  significanL  that  whilst  in  all  other  meai» 
of  locomotion  we  navo  made  such  rapid  strides 
within  the  last  himdred  years,  the  science  of 
aeronautics  has  advanced  little  beyond  the  point 
which  it  attained  in  the  days  of  our  grandfathct«. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  we  may  allude 
to  a  well-known  story  of  on  Italian  charlatan  who 
visited  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  James  lY.,  aud 
insinuated  himself  so  successfully  into  the  good 
graces  of  that  monarch,  as  to  be  created  abbot  of 
Tongland.  The  following  account  of  his  proceed- 
ings IS  thus  quaintly  given  by  Bishop  Lesley,  and 
quoted  by  Mr  Wilson  in  his  Prthutoric  Annals  of 
Scotland.  '  He  causct  the  king  believe  that  he,  be 
multiplyingc  and  utheris  his  invention."*,  wold  make 
tine  golde  of  uther  mctaU,  quhilk  science  he  callit 
the  quintassence  ;  quhairupon  the  king  maid  grcit 
cost,  bot  all  in  vaine.  This  Ablxitt  tuik  in  hand  to 
flie  with  wingis,  aud  to  be  in  Fraunce  befoir  the 
Boidis  ombassadouris  ;  and  to  that  effect  he  causet 
mak  ane  pair  of  wineis  of  fedderis,  quhilkis  beand 
fessenit  apoun  him,  he  flew  of  the  Castell  wall  of 
Strivcling  [Stirling],  bot  shortUe  he  fell  to  the 
ground  und  brak  his  thee-bane.  Bot  the  v»jt 
[blame]  thairof  he  tueryvU  to  that  thair  va*  mm 
hen  fedderu  in  (A«  wingit,  mthiOc  yamit  cmd  covet 
tJie  mydding  [dunghill]  and  not  the  ikyie.'  How 
liar  this  very  philosophical  mode  of  accounting  for 
the  faUnre  of  his  project  was  successfiil  in  tuain- 
taining  his  credit  with  James  we  are  not  informed, 
but  we  opine  ft  were  but  a  sorry  solace  for  a  broken 
limb.  It  is  a  little  curious  that,  in  the  year  1777, 
a  similar  experiment  is  recorded  to  have  been  mode 
at  Paris,  on  a  convict  from  the  galleys.  The  man 
was  surrounded  with  whirls  of  feathers,  curiously 
interlaced,  and  extending  gradually  at  suitable 
distances,  in  a  horizontal  direction  from  his  feet  to 
his  neck.  Thus  accoutred,  he  was  k't  down  from 
a  height  of  seventy  Paris  feet,  descended  slowly, 
and  fell  on  his  feet  uninjured,  in  the  presence  of 
an  immease  body  of  spectators.  He  complained  of 
■  feeling  like  Beo^dckness,  but  experienced  no  pain 
otherwiaa. 

THE   COimONWEALTH   OF   UADEa. 

The  aberrations  of  the  human  intellect  have, 
perhaps,  never  siisumed  more  eitraoriiuary  fonna 
than  m  the  lustoiy  of  magic  and  witchctnft.    The 
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belief  in  (lemons  has  existed  in  all  ages  of  known 
history,  and  among  the  pagan  peoples,  it  was 
almost  a  more  important  port  of  the  vocation  of 
the  priesthoo<i  to  control  the  evil  spirit*  than  to 
conduct  the  worship  of  the  bencticent  deities  ;  at 
all  events,  it  was  that  ascribed  faculty  which  gave 
them  the  greatest  influence  over  their  ignorant 
votaries.  The  introduction  of  Clhristianity  did  not 
discourage  the  belief  Lu  demons,  but,  on  tho  con- 
trary, it  was  the  means  of  greatly  incTGoaing  their 
numbers.  Not  only  were  the  multiform  spirits  of 
the  then  popular  creeds,  such  as  satyrs,  wood- 
nymphs,  elves,  &C.,  accepted  as  demons,  out  all  the 
false  gods  of  the  pagans  were  placed  in  the  some 
category,  and  thus  was  introduced  int<:)  medieval 
magic  a  host  of  names  of  individual  demons,  token 
from  all  countries,  to  the  effect,  nccessarilT,  of 
creating  very  confused  ideas  on  a  subject  which, 
in  the  olden  time,  had  been  tolerably  clear  even  to 
tho  vulgar.  When  the  learned  men  of  the  middle 
ages  began  to  take  demonolognr  into  their  bands, 
they  sought  to  reduce  this  confusion  into  order  by 
arranmng  and  classifyii^,  and  they  soon  produced 
on  elaborate  system  of  orders  and  ranks,  and  turned 
the  infernal  re^ons  into  a  regular  monarchy, 
modelled  upon  tho  empires  of  this  world,  with 
offices  and  cngnitiea  imitated  from  the  some  pattern. 
It  was  in  tho  course  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
century  that  this  system  of  a  demoniacal  com- 
monwejilth  received  its  full  development ;  and 
men  like  Johannes  Wierus,  who  published  his 
Pietidovumarchia  Dcemomim  in  the  latter  of  these 
two  centuries,  and  the  other  writers  of  his  daaa  and 
of  that  perioo,  were  able  t.)  give  a  minute  account 
of  all  its  details.  They  are  amusing  enough,  aud  the 
subject  is,  in  many  points  of  view,  very  interesting. 

According  to  these  writers,  the  eniperor  of  thu 
demons  was  Belzebuth  or  Belzebub.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  worshipped  by  the  people  of  Canaan 
under  the  form  of  a  fly,  and  hence  he  is  said  to 
have  founde<l  the  Order  of  the  Fly ;  the  ordy  order 
of  knighthood  which  appears  to  have  existed 
among  tho  demons.  When  these  writers  became 
acquainted  with  Hades,  o  revolution  had  taken 
place  there,  and  Satan,  who  had  formerly  been 
monarcli,  had  been  dethroned  and  Belzebub  nuaod 
to  his  place.  Satan  had  now  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  opposition  party.  Among  the  great 
princes  were  l  1.  Eiirynomc,  prince  of  death,  and 
grand-cross  of  the  order  of  the  Fly.  He  was  of 
course  token  from  the  Greek  mythol(^.-^2. 
Moloch,  prince  of  the  country  of  tears,  also  grand- 
cross  of  the  order,  and  member  of  the  imperial 
coimcil  of  state. — 3.  Pluto,  prince  of  fire,  and 
superintendent  of  the  infernal  punishment3.^-4. 
Leonard,  grand-master  of  the  Sabbaths,  and 
inspector^ eneral  of  magic  and  sorcery.  He  waa 
a  knight  of  the  order  of  the  Fly,  and  appeared 
often  as  a  black  man  or  negro.— 6.  Baulucrith. 
*  master  of  the  alliances,'  and,  according  : 
secretary-general,  and  keeper  of  the  atchivi  - 
The  four  previous  named  princes  were  demons  uf 
the  first  order  ;  Bnnlberith  was  only  of  the  second. 
— 6.  Proserjiine,  arr:hdncho.«  of  Hade«,  ood  WTts 
reign  princess  of  the  evil  spirits. 

The  ministers  of  state  of  Bclzebulh's  OOtUt  -Wtw  : 
1.  Adromelec,  grond-chanccllor,  and  gtvoActtm  of 

the  order  of  the  Fly. — 8.  Astorrr'    "  trwrnxTKr. 

3.   Nergal,   chief  of   the  aecT)'  ^.   Baal, 

ge&end-in-chief  of  tha  aaniaa,  ii..^.  (j.<^d-aiiHi  of 
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the  ovdm  of  the  Fly. — 6.  Leriathan,  gTEmd-admiial, 
ond  knight  of  the  Fly. 

Belzebuth  had  Iiia  ambasMdon  also,  and  their 
different  appointments  were,  perhapa,  intended  to 
oonvey  a  uttle  satire  on  the  different  coontriea  to 
which  they  wera  sent.  They  were  :  1.  To  Prance, 
Belnheffor,  an  unclean  demon,  who  often  appeaiea 
in  the  form  of  a  young  woman  ;  he  was  the  demon 
of  discoveries  and  ingenious  inventions,  and  gave 
riches. — 8,  To  Enghmd,  Momuiun,  the  demon  of 
avarice,  and  the  inventor  of  mining  for  metals. — 3. 
To  Turkey,  Belial,  one  of  the  most  vicious  of  all 
the  demons. — 1.  To  Russia,  Rimmon,  who  was  the 
chief  physician  at  the  court  of  Belzebuth. — 5.  To 
Spain,  Thommuz,  who  was  the  inventor  of  artillory. 
— 6.  To  Italy,  Hutgiu,  a  familiar  demon,  who  took 
pleMure  in  obliging  people. — 7.  To  Switzerland, 
MartlDet,  who  was  especially  familiar  with  magi- 
oiana,  and  aaoiited  travellers  who  hod  lost  their 
way. 

Among  other  high  othcera  were,  Lucifex,  who  was 
gnnd -justiciary  and  minister  of  justice  ;  and 
Alastor,  who  held  the  distinguished  office  of 
executioner.  The  officers  of  the  household  of  the 
prinoes  were  :  Vcrdelet,  master  of  tho  ceremonies, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  convev  the  witches  to  the 
Sabbath  ;  Succor  Benoth,  chief  of  the  eunuchs, 
and  the  demon  of  jealousy  ;  Chamos,  gnmd- 
chomberlain.  and  the  demon  of  flattery — he  was 
knight  of  the  Fly  ;  Melchom,  treasurer  and  payer 
of  the  public  servants  ;  Nisroch,  chief  ot  the 
kitchen  j  Behemoth,  grand  -  cupbearer  ;  Dagon, 
master  of  the  pantry  ;  and  Mollin,  principal  valct- 
de-chombre.  There  were  also  cerl;uii  ministers  or 
officers  of  the  privy-puree  of  Belzebuth,  sucli  an 
Kobal,  director  of  the  theatres,  who  was  in  this 
world  the  patron  of  comedians  ;  Asmodens,  the 
suprrintendcnt  of  the  gambling-houses  ;  Nybba.«, 
the  grond-porodiot,  and  who  had  also  the  manage- 
ment of  dreams  and  visions  ;  and  Antichrist,  who 
was  the  great  juggler  and  necromancer  of  the 
shades. 

With  a  court  so  complicated  in  its  arranginnents 
and  numerous  in  its  omccrs,  we  might '  '  'ike 
to  know  what  was  the  population  t!  u's 

empiro.  Wierus  has  not  left  us  withoui  mil  luiur- 
mation,  for  be  tells  us  that  there  ore  in  hell,  0666 
l«!({ion8  of  demons,  each  legion  composi^l  of  660B 
dnoons,  which,  therefore,  mokes  the  whole  number 
amoant  to  44,435,656. 

Whoever  wishes  for  further  information,  need 
only  have  recourse  to  Johannes  Wierus,  and  he 
may  obtain  as  much  as  he  con  poeaibly  desire.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  statements  were 
at  one  time  fully  believed  in  by  men  of  edacatioo 
and  intellect. 


DECEMBER  21. 

St  Tbomu,  •postla    Ht  iUbui^ga,  vlisin,  9lb  enitar;. 

Sit  €\pmzi»  ^Hg. 

d  iif  SI  Thomas  w«<i  iiialitntcd  in  the 
t^  '^)iry,  and,  sa  on  old  author  alleges,  wa.<« 

osoiguad  on  early  place  in  the  eecleaiastical  calendar 
from  this  uxMtle  uaving  b«en  yonohsafed  the  most 
indisputable   vrHUfBt    of  tbo    resurrection.      In 


pictorial  art,  St  Thomas  is  represented  holding  a 
builder's  square,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
following  legenil,  be  is  regarded  as  tho  patron 
saint  of  architects  and  buUden. — Wlicn  St  Thomas 
was  at  CiBsarea,  our  Lord  appeared  unto  him,  and 
said :  '  The  king  of  the  Indies,  Qondoforus,  hath 
sent  bis  provost,  Abanes,  to  seek  for  workmen 
well  versed  in  the  science  of  arcliitccture,  who 
shall  build  for  him  a  palace  finer  than  that  of  the 
emperor  at  Rome.  Behold  now,  I  will  send  thee 
to  nini.'  And  St  Thomas  went,  and  Qondoforus 
commanded  him  to  build  a  magnificent  palace, 
and  gave  him  much  gold  and  Eilvei'  for  the  purpose. 
The  king  went  to  a  distant  country,  and  was 
absent  for  two  yean  ;  and  St  Thomoi;,  meanwhile, 
instead  of  building  a  palace,  distributed  all  the 
treasures  intrusted  to  him  among  the  poor  and 
sick  ;  and  when  the  king  returned  he  was  full  of 
wratli,  and  commanded  uiat  St  Thomas  should  be 
seized  and  cost  into  prison^  while  he  meditated  for 
him  a  horrible  deatn.  Meantime,  the  brother  of 
the  king  died,  and  the  Idng  resolved  to  erect  for 
him  a  magnificent  tomb  ;  but  the  dead  man,  after 
that  be  hod  been  dead  four  days,  suddenly  rose, 
sat  upright,  and  said  to  the  king :  '  The  man  whom 
tlion  wouldst  torture  is  a  servant  of  Qod  ;  behold,  I 
have  been  in  Paradise,  ond  tho  angels  shewed  unto 
me  a  wondrouB  palace  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
atones ;  and  they  said :  This  is  the  palace  that 
Thomas  tho  architect  has  built  for  tny  brother 
King  Qondoforus.'  And  when  the  king  heard 
those  wordu,  he  ran  to  the  priaon,  and  delivered 
the  apostle,  and  then  St  Tliomos  said  to  him : 
•  Rnowost  thou  not  that  they  who  would  poeseM 
heavenly  things  have  little  care  for  the  goods  of 
tills  world?  There  are  in  heaven  rich  palaces 
without  number,  which  were  prepared  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  for  those  wno  purchase  the 
possession  thereof  through  faith  and  charity.  Thy 
riches,  O  king,  may  prepare  thy  way  to  such  a 
place,  but  they  cannot  follow  theo  thither.'  Like 
mimy  other  of  the  old  saintly  legends,  this  was  never 
meant  or  assumed  to  be  a  matter-of-fact  relation, 
but  simply  a  parable  or  religious  fiction,  invented 
for  the  instruction  of  the  people,  and  rendered  tho 
more  impressive  and  strikuip  by  on  exulted  apostle 
lii.'iug  made  tho  hero  of  the  tule. 

It  IS  said  that  after  the  dispersion  of  the  apostles, 
StThomaaprcoched  thegospelto  the  Metlcs,  Persians, 
Bactrians,  Ethiopion.s,  and  Indians,  among  the  latter 
of  whom  he  suffered  martyrdom  at  Melapoor,  and 
was  buried  in  a  church,  which  be  had  caused  to  be 
erected  in  that  city.  Marco  Polo,  who  travelled  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  says  :  '  In  that  province  of 
Malabar,  is  tho  body  of  the  glorious  martyr  St 
Thonms,  the  apostle,  who  there  suffered  martyrdom. 
It  rests  in  a  small  city,  not  frequented  by  many 
merchants,  because  unsuited  for  the  purpoees  of 
commerce  ;  but,  from  devotional  motives,  a  vast 
number  lioth  of  Christians  and  Sanccns  resort 
thither.  The  ChriBtians  who  perform  this  pilgrim- 
age collect  earth,  which  is  of  a  red  colour,  from  the 
spot  where  he  was  slain,  and  reverentially  carry  it 
away  with  them,  often  employing  it  afterwards  in 
miracles,  and  giving  it  witn  water  to  the  sick,  by 
which  many  diAomcrs  arc  cured.  A  variety  of 
miracles  arc  daily  performed  at  the  tomb  of  St 
Thomas,  through  the  ittterpoeition  of  the  blessed 
apostle.' 

Sir  John  MondcvUle,  in  his  travels,  describes  the 
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same  covmtiy  as  '  a  great  kinL'dom  coiitiiimiig  many 
fair  cities  and  towns.  In  that  kingdom  lies  the 
body  of  St  Thomas  the  apostle  in  llesh  and  Iranc, 
in  a  fair  tomb,  in  the  city  of  Cahimy  ;  for  there  he 
was  martyred  and  buried.  But  men  of  Assyria 
carried  his  body  into  Me,sopotamin,  into  the  city  of 
Edessa ;  and  afterwards  he  was  brought  thither 
again.  And  the  arm  and  the  hand  that  he  put  to 
our  Lord's  side,  wlien  he  appeared  to  hira  after  his 
resurrection,  is 
yet  lying  m  a 
vessel  ■B'ithout 
the  tomb.  By 
that  hand  tliuy 
there  make  all 
their  judgments. 
For,  when  there 
is  any  dissension 
between  two 
parties,  and  each 
of  them  main- 
tains his  own 
cause,  both  par- 
ties write  their 
causes  on  two 
bills,  and  put 
them  in  the 
hand  of  St 
Thomas ;  and, 
anon,  the  hand 
casts  away  the 
bill  of  the  wrong 
cause,  and  holds 
still  the  bill 
with   the    right 

cause,  and  therefore  men  come  from  for  countries 
to  have  judgments  of  doubtful  causes.'  The 
accompanying  engraving,  from  an  illumination  in 
an  ancient  manuscript  of  Mandevilk'a  travels, 
preserved  in  the  Bibhotheuue  Imnerialc  of  Paris, 
represents  the  judgment  of  St  Thomas.  And  if 
the  story  be  considered  incredible,  the  writer  can 
only  quot«  Mandeville's  own  lines  addressed  to 
tinbehevers  thus : 

'  If  scanty  be  my  laud  and  praise, 
Aud  witless  folk  should  rail  me  liar. 
For  that  my  book  contains  strange  la}'B, 
I  will  not  storm  nor  burst  with  ire. 
Let  him  who  credits  not  my  tales. 
Travel  as  far  as  I  have  been. 
Then,  may  ho  tell  if  truth  prevails, 
In  what  I  soy  that  X  have  seen.' 

St  Thomas's  Day  falls  on  the  winter  solstice,  the 
shortest  day  in  the  year,  as  expressed  in  the 
following  couplet : 

'  St  Thomas  gray,  St  Thomas  gray. 
The  longest  night  and  the  shortest  day.' 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  day  is  marked 
by  a  custom,  among  poor  persons,  of  going  a 
goading,  as  it  is  termed — that  is  to  say,  making  the 
round  of  the  parish  in  calling  at  the  houses  of 
their  richer  neighbours,  and  begging  a  supply  either 
of  money  or  provisions  to  procure  good  thiiwi,  or 
the  means  of  enjoying  themselves  at  the  approach- 
ing festival  of  Christmas.  Fitjiu  this  circumstance 
St  Thomas's  Day  is  in  some  places  designated 
'  Doleing  Day,'  and  in  others  'Mumping  [begging] 
Day.'  In  W.'irwnckaliire,  the  cu-itom  under  notice 
Itsed  to  be  entiled  going  a  comitig,  from  the  poor 
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people  oarrying  with  them  a  bag  in  which  they 
received  a  contribution  of  corn  from  the  fanners. 
By  a  correspondent  of  Nota  and  Queries,  in  1857, 
we  lire  inJorme<l  that  the  custom  of  'Gooding' 
exists  in  fiiU  force  in  Staffordshire,  where  not  only 
the  old  women  and  widows,  but  representatives 
from  every  poor  family  in  the  parish,  make  tlieir 
rounds  in  quest  of  alms.  'The  clergyman  is 
expected  to  give  a  shilling  to  each  person,   and 

at  all  hooMs 
a  subsidy  ii 
looked  for  either 
in  money  or 
kind.  In  some 
parts  of  the 
same  county  a 
sum  of  money 
is  collected  from 
the  wiealthier 
inhabitints  of 
the  parish,  an>l 
jilaced  in  the 
Lands  of  the 
clergyman  and 
c  h  urchwardens, 
who  on  the 
Smiday  nearest 
to  St  Thomas's 
Day,  (listribnta 
it  in  the  vestry 
under  the  name 
of  '  St  Thnmoii's 
Dole.'  Wekam 
also  from  an- 
other communi- 
cation of  the  writer  just  quoted,  that  at  Ilarrington, 
in  Worcestershire,  it  is  customary  for  children  on 
St  Thomas's  Day  to  go  round  the  village  begging 
for  apples,  and  singing — 

'  Wassail,  wassail,  through  the  town. 
If  you  've  cot  any  apples,  throw  them  down  ; 
Up  with  the  stocking,  and  down  with  the  shoe. 
If  you  've  got  no  apples,  money  will  do ; 
The  jog  is  white  and  the  ale  is  brown, 
This  is  the  beet  house  in  the  town.' 

In  return  for  the  alms  bestowed  during  thei^e 
'gooding'  peregrinations,  it  vnn  customary  for  the 
recipientif,  in  former  times,  to  present  to  their 
benefactors  a  sprig  of  holly  or  mistletoe.  A  liberal 
dole  was  distnbuted  at  tlie  'great  honsc,'  or  the 
mansion  of  the  principal  proprietor  in  the  parish  ; 
and  at  the  kitchens  ot  all  the  squires  and  farmers' 
houses,  tankards  of  spiced-ale  were  kept  for  the 
special  refection  of  the  red-cloaked  old  wives  who 
made  in  procession  the^  foraging  excursions  on  St 
Thomas's  Dav.  It  is  said  that  the  hospitalitr 
shewn  on  such  occasions  proved  sometimes  r.itht'r 
overpowering,  and  the  recipients  of  this  and  other 
diant-ible  benefactions  found  themselves  occasion- 
ally wholly  unable  to  find  their  way  back  to  their 
own  habitations,  having  been  rendered,  through 
the  agency  of  John  li.irleycom,  as  helpless  as  tSa 
'  Wee'bit  Wilikie '  immortalised  in  Scottisi 


1  Scottish  song. 


THK  'advent  images'  AND  THE  ' YESSKIt-CXTP.' 

In   connection   with   the  practice  of   'going   • 

?;ooding'  on  St  Thomas's  Day,  described   in   the 
oregoiug  article,  an  account  may  here  be  given  of 
a  kindred  custom  which  appears  not  jet  to   ba 
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extinct — that  of  the  'Advent  Imngea.'  Thew  ure 
two  dolK  dresswl  tlie  ono  to  ivprfsent  the  Sftvioiir, 
and  the  other  the  Virgin  Mary,  ojid  duriiii;,'  the 
week  before  Chriftmas  they  arc  carried  Bl>otit  the 
eotiMfry  by  poor  women,  who,  in  return  fur  their 
exhihitiun,  expect  a  halfpenny,  which  it  is  con- 
»ideivd  119  insuring  the  height  of  ill-luck  to  deny. 
The  follcnving  oirol  is  snug  on  the  occasion  liy  the 
bearers  ol  the  ini»ges  : 

'  The  first  good  joy  that  Mary  had,  it  was  the  joy  of 

one, 
To  sec  her  own  don  Jeans  to  irack  at  her  breast-bone ; 
It  brings  tidings  of  comfort  and  joy  ! 

The  next  good  joy  that  Maty  hod,  it  was  the  joy  of 

two. 
To  ace  her  own  son  Jesus  to  make  the  hune  to  go. 
It  brings,  &C. 

Tlie  next  good  joy  that  Mary  had,  it  was  the  joy  of 

three. 
To  see  her  own  son  .Tesiia  to  make  the  blind  to  sc& 
It  brings,  &c. 

The  next  good  joy  that  Mary  liad,  it  wag  the  joy  of 

four. 
To  see  her  own  son  •Tesiis  to  read  the  Bible  o'er. 
It  brings,  &c 

The  next  good  joy  that  Mary  had,  it  waa  the  joy  of 

five. 
To  ice  her  own  son  Jesus  to  make  the  dead  alire. 
It  brings,  Ac. 

Tlie  next  good  joy  that  Mary  had,  it  was  tlie  joy  of 

six. 
To  sec  her  own  son  Jc%na  to  bear  the  cmcifix ! 
It  brings,  &c. 

Tlic  next  good  joy  that  Mary  liad,  it  was  the  joy  of 

seven. 
To  see  her  own  son  Jesus  to  wear  the  crown  of 

Heaven. 
It  brings,  ie.' 

This  cusfjini  is  nls<i  tenned  {[oing  about  with  a 
'  vc«8el-<'up,'  and  the  performers  are  styled  '  vessel- 
cup  sinuers.'  The  woixl  '  ves»cl-cup'  is  evidently  a 
eurruptum  for  '  wa»wtil-cup,'  and  denotes  the  winli 
expressed  on  the  oc<:aHon  for  tlie  hculth  and 
hiippineM  of  the  jwirty  who  be-stows  his  charity  on 
the  exliibitor  of  the  images.  It  may  here  be 
stated  that  in  Y>irk<ihire  only  one  image  U8e<l 
to  be  carried  alxiut — that  of  the  Saviour,  which 
waa  placed  in  a  Imix  Burroundcd  by  evergreen!!,  and 
•tich  flowen  ns  roiild  l)e  procureil  at  the  season. 
Tlin  party  to  whow  hou»!  the  figure  was  carried 
wiu  at  liWrty  to  toko  from  the  decorations  of  the 
ini:i>;e  it  leaf  or  a  flower,  which  was  carefully 
jiri'servrtl,  and  n-gnnlcd  .is  a  sovereign  renieiW  for 
tho  toothache !  The  following  was  one  of^  the 
•Unzas  of  the  ((itaiiit  old  carol  sung  by  tbo  old 
women  who  earned  the  image  : 

'  Ood  bless  the  roaster  of  this  houac, 

The  nr  ' 
And  .ill  liMrcri 

Th.it  1.  ...1    ..    ul>Icgo.' 

Not  only  wa«  it  oonsideretl  peculiarly  -.inliirky  to 
refuse  the  tribute  claimed  by  the  imn  l.iit 

it  was  even  deemed  au  augury  of  I'  if 

aaj  household  was  not  visited  by  tu(>   •  .•\i.uenl 


Ituage« '  lieforn  Cliristmivs  Eve  at  the  latest.  The 
cjcprcssion,  '  As  unhappy  iis  the  maji  who  haa  seen 
n<j  Advent  Images,'  was  at  one  time  proverbial  in 
Vorksliire. 


Bom, — Thomas  Beckel,  archbishop  of  Cantarboiy,  1117. 
London  ;  John  Kepler,  diitinguiabed  astronomer,  IS71, 
Weil,   iyurtember</. 

Died. — Oiovaniii  Boccaccio,  celebnkte<l  tal«-writ«r,  1875, 
Crrtaldo  ;  Maximilian.  Duke  of  Sully,  minister  of  Henri 
IV.,  1641,  Vilttbon ;  Catherine  of  Bnigansa,  queen  of 
Charles  11.  of  Enfdand,  170S,  Lithon  ;  James  Harris, 
author  of  Hmna,  1780  ;  Amanld  do  Berquin,  author  ot 
L'Ami  da  Enfantt,  1791,  Paris  /  Ker.  Dr  Harris,  author 
of  Jfommon,  The  Ortai  Teacher,  kc,  1850,  Lmdon, 

CATnERtlTE   OF   BRAOANZA. 

Many  other  women  besides  queens  live  miserable 
livc<!,  but  the  insignificant  possess  one  advantage 
over  those  nobler  bom — their  sufferings  are  tinot)- 
Berved  and  luicommented  on.  The  woman  of  rank 
is  a  subject  for  perpetual  remark  among  those  of 
her  own  class,  the  ioumals  of  the  day  keep  the 
public  well  infomied  as  to  the  minutest  particulars 
of  her  history,  and  the  rabble  at  the  comens  of 
every  street  shrug  their  shoulders  as  shepasses. 

Catherine  of  ISniganza,  tho  wife  of  Charles  LI, 
began  life  under  favourable  auspices.  Beare<l  in  a 
palace,  beautiful,  jK).*4«e-«8ed  of  ample  dowry,  tho 
daughter  of  one  king  ami  the  wife  of  another, 
liiviug  her  husband  devotedly,  and  not  herself 
unpleosing  in  his  eyes,  she  must  have  cast  no 
unnopefiil  glance  into  the  future  ;  yet  at  that  very 
minute,  fortune's  wheel  was  turning.  Twenty- 
three  miserable  years  awaited  her,  each  one  worse 
and  more  hopele*!*  th.in  the  one  which  preceded  it 
The  neglect  of  the  king,  the  scorn  of  his  mistresses, 
the  plots  of  courtiers,  and  the  Innghter  of  the 
world,  combined  to  moke  the  childle.-**  Catherine 
the  most  wretched  of  all  women  in  her  own  gay 
and  dissolute  court. 

Queen  Catherine  was  Iwm  on  the  Fei<lival  of  St 
Cotherine,  the  25th  of  November,  in  the  year  1638. 
She  arrived  at  Portsmouth  in  May  1662,  where 
Cliarlcs  wn.s  waiting  to  receive  her.  The  marriage- 
ceremony  was  ptrfomicd  privately  by  the  archbishop 
of  Cimterbnry,  and  also  a  second  time,  with  greater 
8e<.Tucy,  according  to  the  Romish  ritual  j  for  the 
queen,  who  was  a  stanch  Catholic,  did  not  hold  the 
hrst  bond  to  be  vnliil.  After  staying  some  weeks 
at  Hampton  Court,  she  made  her  pul)lic  entry  into 
London  on  the  23d  of  August.  '  The  queen,'  says 
Evelyn,  '  arrived,  with  a  tniin  of  Portuguese  ladies, 
ill  their  monstrous  fardiogales,  or  gtwrd-infantas  ; 
tlieir  complexions  olivn<ler,  and  sufliciently  ilis- 
agrveable :  her  majesty  in  the  same  habit ;  her 
lun'top  long,  an<l  turned  aside  very  strangely.  She 
WAS  yet  of  the  haiidsouiesl  countenance  of  all  the 
tcEt,  and,  though  low  of  statun-,  prettily  shaped  : 
languishing  and  excellent  eyes  ;  her  teeth  wronging 
hiT  mouth  by  sticking  n  little  too  far  out ;  for  tho 
retit,  hively  enough.' 

Many  i|ucens  have  arrived  in  Knglnnd  to  be 
hntcd  from  the  first  moment  of  their  appearance, 
but  it  was  not  so  with  Ontheriue,  Charles  lioil  not 
innile  the  fit^t  a<lvnnces.  Tho  king  of  Portugal, 
having  with  difficulty  n;covcr<Hl  his  crown  out  of 
the  hands  of  iS|>ain,  found  the  same  dillicultj*  in 
ivtiiining  {Kisiieaiion  of  it.     CroiuweU  hml  dnvcn 
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liiui  to  great  straits,  in  revenge  for  ofisiebtncc  which 
he  extended  to  Charles  I.  France,  an  old  ijly,  had 
recently  abandoned  hini.  Thus,  by  proposing  n 
marriage  between  Charles  II.  and  tue  Infanta,  he 
hoped  to  e.'itablish  his  power.  On  the  oilier  hand, 
Charles  found  the  mamage  profitable.  He  proeuTL-.l 
for  England  the  possession  of  two  important  islands, 
and  for  himself  the  acceptable  present  of  £500,00)0. 
All  this  was  in  the  usual  course  of  things.  But 
the  Infanta  wivh  pretty  and  agreeable,  and  a  good 
Catholic,  and  Charles  good-naturedly  took  a  liking 
to  her ;  and  in  this  it  was  that  her  reception  differed 
from  that  of  Queen  Caroline,  or  Anne  of  Cleves. 

But  twenty-three  years  of  annoyance  embittereil 
the  remembrance  of  their  pleasant  days.  Charles, 
by  wit  and  neglect,  by  urltanity  and  tlireats,  broke 
her  into  her  position  ;  so  that,  from  having  treated 
his  mistresses  with  disdain  and  resentment,  she 
learned  to  endure  them  with  coldness,  and  saw  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland  a  lady  of  the  bed-chamber 
with  patience.  Despair  prompted  at  length  a 
sacrifice  of  self-respect,  and  she  made  them  fiends 
and  confidantes ;  and  finally,  says  Burnet, '  she  went 
about  masked,  and  came  into  houses  uidoiown,  and 
danced  there,  with  a  great  deal  of  wild  frolic' 

Strange  to  say,  Cliarles  never  seems  to  have 
entertained  any  serious  ill-feeling  towards  her, 
though  we  generally  hate  those  whom  we  iniure. 
He  rejected,  with  di^ust,  the  offer  of  Buckingham 
to  cany  her  off  to  the  West  Indies,  and  procure 
a  divorce  on  the  plea  of  desertion,  and  de8pi8e<l  the 
insinuations  and  charges  of  several  who  accused 
her  of  plotting  with  the  Jesuits  to  take  the  king's 
life.  And  when  he  was  on  his  death-bed,  and  mc 
queen,  whose  grief  drove  her  to  distraction,  asked 
pardon  of  her  husband,  if  by  any  chance  she  hod 
ever  offended  him,  she  gained  at  hut  this  one  poor 
consolation  :  '  Alas,  poor  woman,'  he  exchumeil, 
•  she  beg  my  pardon !  I  bug  hers  wth  all  my 
heart' 

Oatherino  survived  the  Revolution,  remaining 
in  England  till  the  arriv.il  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  mtiniately  died  at  Lisbon  on  21st  December 
1705. 


THE   MAIMIKG   OF   SIR  JOHN   COVENTRY. 

A  strange  scene  was  enacted  in  London  on  the 
night  of  the  21gt  December  1669.  Near  Suffolk 
Street  were  assembled  fifteen  or  twenty  of  his 
majesty*!  guards,  mounled  and  unmounted,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Thomaa  Sands  and  the  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Inchiquin.  Prom  ten  o'clock  to  two, 
they  waited  impatiently  for  the  coming  of  Sir  John 
Coventry,  whom  they  expected  to  pass  on  his  way 
home  from  the  tavern  at  which  lie  supped.  At 
length  he  came,  and  di^Hning  their  hostile  purpose 
at  a  glance.  Sir  Jolm  Bnatdicd  a  flambeau  front  his 
servant,  and  drawing  his  Bwoid,  pl.iced  his  back 
against  the  wall,  and  oravely  defended  himself  with 
both  weapons.  He  succeeded  in  disabling  O'Brian 
ftnd  some  others  of  his  assailants,  but  was  forced  to 
succumb  to  superior  numbers.  After  they  ihad 
disarmed  him,  the  cowardly  crew  threw  him  down, 
and  cutting  his  nose  to  the  bone,  left  him. 

This  atrocious  outrage  was  perjietrated  in 
accordance  with  the  orders  of  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, Coventry's  professed  friend  ;  but  the  actual 
instigator  was  Charles  11.  himself  In  a  parlio- 
montaiT  conunittee  of  Ways  and  Means,  a  motion 


had  been  made  :  'That  towards  Uie  Supply,  every 
one  that  resorts  to  any  of  the  Playhouses  who  sits 
in  the  boies,  shall  pay  li. ;  every  one  who  sits  in 
the  pit,  shall  pay  6<i  ;  and  every  other  person.  Set' 
This  was  opposed  by  the  court-party,  on  the  ground 
that  the  players  were  the  king's  servants,  and  a 
part  of  his  pleasure.  Whereupon  Sir  John 
Coventry  pertinently,  but  indiscreetly,  asked ; 
'  Whether  the  king's  pleasure  l.iy  among  the  men 
or  the  women  that  actetl  ?'  This  was  touching  Old 
Rowley  too  nearly  to  l)e  pleasant,  and  it  did  not 
need  much  aigumcnt  to  persuade  Charles,  that  if 
the  offence  was  allow»i  to  poaa  unpunished, 
ictlcctioiis  on  royal  weaknesses  would  become 
dangerously  common.  And  so  the  king,  forvetful 
of  obligations  incurred  by  the  fugitive  Charles 
Stuart,  detenuincd  to  make  an  example  of 
Coventry,  and  carried  out  his  resolve  despite  the 
remonstrances  of  his  brother. 

Bold  Andrew  Marvell  could  not  let  his  pen  lie 
idle  upon  such  an  event.  In  his  Imlmctioni  to  a 
Painter,  he  says : 

'  While  the  king  of  France  with  powerful  arras. 

Gives  all  his  feariid  neighbours  strange  alarms. 

We,  in  our  glorious  bacchanals,  dispa<ie 

The  humblra  fate  of  a  plebeian  nose. 

Which  to  effect,  when  thus  it  was  decreed. 

Draw  mo  a  champion  moimted  on  a  steed ; 

And  after  him  a  brave  brigade  of  hone 

Armed  at  all  points,  ready  to  reinforce 

His  ;  this  assanlt  upon  a  single  man. 
•  ■  •  •  • 

'Tis  this  most  make  O'Brian  great  in  story. 
And  odd  more  beams  to  Sands's  former  glory.' 

Parliament  was  furious  at  the  indi^ity  offered 
to  one  of  its  members  on  the  voir  night  after  its 
adjournment,  and  made  it  the  first  subject  for 
consideration  upon  re-o-ssembling.  The  result  of 
their  deliberatioua  was  the  passing  of  on  act 
banishing  the  principal  actors  in  the  affair,  with  a 
special  clause  rendering  them  iui^apable  of  receivinc 
the  royal  pardon  ;  whue  to  prevent  a  njcurrence  ot 
the  offence,  the  cutting,  maiming,  and  disfigurins 
of  any  mnn  was  made  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy,  arid  punishable  with  death.  Tlie  Coventry 
Act,  as  it  was  called,  remained  on  the  statute-book 
till  the  year  1828,  when  it  was  repealeiL 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  Pepys  record* 
the  fact  of  Sir  William  Coventry,  nnclo  to  Sir 
John,  meditating,  about  nine  months  previous  to 
the  outrage  on  his  nephew,  a  similar  revenge  to 
that  taken  by  Cliarles.  Sir  William  fancied  that 
KilUgrew  intended  to  bring  him  upon  the  stage  ; 
and  he  accordingly  gave  the  dramatist  to  under- 
stand that  if  any  of  his  actors  '  did  offer  onytliinj' 
like  representing  him,  that  he  would  not  complain 
to  my  Lord  Chamberlain,  which  was  too  we&k, 
nor  get  him  beaten  as  Sir  Charles  Sedley  is  said 
to  have  done,  but  that  he  would  cause  his  nose  to 
be  slit' 


The  seven  days  preceding  and  the  seven  day* 
following  the  shortest  day,  or  the  winter-*.  .Utici-. 
were  called  by  the  ancients  the  Halcyon  Dn 
phrase,  so  familiar  as  expressive  of  a  ]« 
tnincjuUlity  and  liuppinMs,  is  derived  froin 
that  durin^j  the  period  just  indicated,  m 
halcyon  bird  or  king-fisher  was  breedhig,  Uic  m« 
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was  nlwftya  calm,  ami  might  be  navigated  in  perfect 
security  by  llie  mariner.  The  name  halcyon  is 
JeriveJ  frcim  two  Oreek  words — ■"«x»,  the  gca  ;  and 
■»»,  to  c/inrei  vn  |  anil,  accordLo)^  to  the  poetic  fiction, 
the  bird  was  represented  us  hatching  her  e^  on  a 
floating  neat,  in  the  midst  of  the  treten.  Diyden 
thna  alludes  to  the  notion  : 

'  Amidst  oar  arms  as  quiet  yon  shall  bo. 
As  halcyoos  brooding  on  a  winter's  sea.' 


DECEMBER  22. 

8t  laehjrion,  msrtjr,  253.  8t\lniM  Cyril  and  Methodios, 
confeuora,  end  of  0th  rentary. 

Died. — EmpcTOT  Yitellios,  bclieikdcd  at  Rotno,  C9  a.d.  ; 
Bieksni  Planugenet,  alleged  eon  of  Uichard  III.,  1550, 
Battwtll,  Kent ;  Kichud  AUein,  Noncoaformiat  divine, 
laSI  ;  Michael  Baron,  celebrated  actor,  1721>.  I'arit;  Sir 
Philip  Francis,  reputed  author  of  Juniiu,  IS18,  Lotidon; 
Dr  James  Cowlai  Prichard,  dlstingaiihed  ethnologist, 
]8i8,  London:  Bct.  M.  J.  South,  D.D.,  president  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  his  lOOtb  year,  1854, 
Oi^oni. 

TUB   ORIGINAt   DLUEBEAItD. 

For  more  than  a  centniy  and  a  half,  Bluebeard 
has  been  a  favourite  melodramatic  hero  :  favourite, 
that  is,  with  those  who  wish  to  find  a  tyrant  03  a 
foil  to  some  ill-used  damsel  or  heroine ;  and  tho 
more  savage  he  is,  tlie  more  intense  is  the  interest 
felt  in  the  story — by  boys  and  girls,  if  not  by 
'children  of  larger  growth.'  In  Uiis,  as  in  some 
other  histories,  the  more  thoughtful  leaders  occa- 
sionally ask — Is  it  true  ?  There  certainly  was  no 
real  lady  to  say :  '  Sister  Anne,  sister  Anne,  do  you 
see  anyoody  coming  ? '  but  nevertheless  Mezeray, 
and  other  French  writern,  tell  us  of  a  man  who 
rsally  suHgested  to  Perraidt  the  idea  for  the  story  of 

Giles  de  Laval,  Seigneur  de  Retz,  better  known 
in  French  histoiy  as  Marshal  de  Iletz,  was  bom  in 
or  about  tho  rear  1396.  Losing  his  father  in  1416, 
Oilee  entered  tho  service  of  his  sovereign-prince, 
the  Dae  de  Bretagne  ;  and  his  name  is  found 
mentioned  in  connection  with  events  in  MSO  and 
1425.  He  next  entered  tho  service  of  the  French 
king,  Ohorles  VII.,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  the 
defensive  war  maintained  by  that  monarch  against 
the  English ;  distinguishing  himself  in  many 
enngements.  In  1429,  he  was  one  of  the  captains 
under  the  celebrated  Joan  of  Arc  ;  and  aided  her  in 
bringing  provisions  into  Orleans.  We  then  hear  of 
Oilee,  and  his  brother  Rcn^,  accompanving  the 
king  to  Rhcims  ;  and  it  i«  supposed  that  Oiles  was 
ou  this  occasion  creatc<l  Marshal  of  France,  in 
iwognition  of  his  military  merits.  It  was  he  who 
coined  the  holy  ampoule,  at  the  consitcmtion  of  the 
k  ing,  from  the  abbey  of  St  Komi  to  the  cathedral 
He  appears  also  at  this  time  to  have  been  ,cotinsellor 
and  chamberlain  to  the  king.  Again  we  bear  of 
him  commanding  troops  against  the  English  in 
14.'K)  and  I4:).3,  in  which  last-named  year  his 
martial  services  appear  to  hare  tcnninoted. 

Now,  there  is  nothing  whotercr  in  this  career  to 
denote  a  cruel  or  depraved  taste  :  ou  the  contrnrj', 
Gilca  de  Laval   priaeaUi  himself  to  tu   as    the 


Marshal  de  Betz,  a  man  of  high  birth,  snocessfol  aa 
a  miUtoiT  commander,  and  in  high  favour  at  tho 
court  of  tne  king  of  France.  Yet  tLe  French  onnoU 
tell  us  that  this  man,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven, 
commenceil  the  abominable  course  of  life  which 
has  brought  infamy  upon  hi.^;  name.  When  twenty 
yeara  of  age,  he  hod  inherited  large  estates  from 
itis  father ;  at  twenty-four,  he  had  married  Catherine 
do  Thouars,  who  brought  him  still  larger  pro- 
perty ;  and  when  his  matenuil  grandfather,  Jean 
cjo  Craon,  died  in  1432,  another  set  of  estates 
fell  to  him  :  insomuch  that  QUes  became  the 
richest  subject  in  France.  This  immense  fortune 
was  the  grand  cause  of  his  ruin.  He  plunged 
into  a  course  of  profligacy  and  debauchery  which 
diminished  his  wealth  rapidly  ;  and  he  sold 
one  estate  after  another  to  defray  his  lavish 
expenses.  He  maintained  a  guard  of  honour  of 
two  hundred  horsemen  ;  and  his  suite,  of  fifty 
persons,  comprised  chaplains,  choristen,  mnsiciona, 
pages,  and  urxnteurt;  most  of  whom  were  made 
ntinisters  or  accomplices  in  his  acts  of  libertinism. 
Yet,  withal,  he  affected  great  pomp  and  magnifi- 
cence in  religious  ceremonies.  His  chupel  iraa 
hung  with  clotn  of  gold  and  silk  ;  the  sacred  vessels 
were  of  gold,  and  enriched  with  precious  stones. 
His  chaplains,  habited  in  scarlet  robes  adorned 
with  fur,  bore  tho  titles  of  dean,  chanter,  arch- 
deacon, and  bishop  ;  and  he  even  sent  a  deputy 
to  the  pope,  to  ask  permission  for  a  crosa  to  bo 
carried  boiore  him !  Tnese,  and  other  extravagances, 
made  such  inroads  on  his  wealth  that  he  began 
to  dispose  of  his  estates  one  after  another.  His 
family,  alarmed  at  this  prodigal  waste  of  means, 
in  which  they  oil  had  an  interest,  obtained  a  decree 
from  the  parliament  of  Paris,  forbidding  him  to 
make  any  further  abenations  of  his  property. 

Even  at  this  stage  we  do  not  recognise  in  Giles 
de  Retz  what  the  world  would  call  a  monster  ;  we 
see  in  him  only  a  profligate  spendthrift,  who  joined 
licontiouguess  with  religious  observances  in  a  way 
not  at  all  unnsnal  in  the  middle  (wes.  But  the 
worst  was  approaching.  Craving  for  wealth  to 
supply  his  extravagance,  he  had  reconise  to  alchemy. 
Failing,  then,  to  discover  the  grand  art  of  trans- 
muting base  metals  into  gold,  ne  next  turned  hia 
attojition  to  magio  or  sorr.ery,  under  the  gnidooee 
of  an  Englishman,  named  Mesaire  Jean,  and  on 
Italian,  named  Francisco  PielatL  He  is  reported 
to  liave  now  made  a  compact  with  Satan, 
offering  to  give,  in  return  for  botmdleas  wealth, 
i-veiytaing  except  his  own  life  and  soul :  as 
regaMed  the  lives  and  souls  of  others,  ho  felt  no 
scrapie.  It  was  at  this  time,  ac^rording  to  tho 
accounts  which  have  descended  to  us,  that  ne  b«ean 
to  immolate  children^-even  while  fulfilling  nis 
religious  duties  in  hiB  chapel  with  careful  precision. 
The  poor  little  creatures,  mode  the  victims  of  Ids 
iniiiuity  in  various  way«,  were  finally  put  to  death, 
and  their  blood  and  hearta  used  ns  chonns  in 
diabolical  rites.  His  myimidom  inveigled  boys  and 
girls  from  the  neighbouring  villages  into  his  castle, 
and  they  were  never  anerworas  seen.  Other 
agents  of  hi.4,  during  his  tours  from  one  to  another 
of  his  castles  in  Bretagne,  were  wont  to  jMifuade 
jioiir  peasants^  who  had  beautiful  cluldran,  to 
intrust  them  to  the  care  of  the  marshal,  who 
promised  to  attend  to  their  advancement  in  life. 
The  children  were  never  again  Men ;  and  when 
out«riM  were  made  in  ooaseqacnoet  the  occompUoea 
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in  Dc  Betz'g  iniquitiea  sought  to  stifle  ihcni  by 
tlireals  or  bribery.  This  continued  bo  long,  and 
the  number  of  cWdreu  who  disappearetl  became 
80  large,  that  the  matter  came  undex  the  notice 
and  interference  of  the  authorities.  In  l-HO,  the 
mao^hal  was  arrested,  together  with  two  of  Lis 
men,  Henri  and  Eticane  Corillant.  Confronted 
with  his  two  ac«)mplices,  Giles  at  tirst  denied  all 
knowledge  of  them  ;  but  a  threat  of  the  torture 
linring  alarmed  him,  he  made  what  is  called  a 
'  dean  breast  of  it '  by  revealing  everything.  The 
judges  were  frozen  with  horror  at  the  obscene  and 
atrocious  recital  which  he  made.  There  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  horrible  trans- 
actions ;  and  a  biographer  of  the  marshal,  in  the 
Hioyraphie  UniverseUe,  states  tliat  manuscript 
reports  of  the  trial  (which  lasted  a  month)  exist  in 
the  BibUothfeque  Imperiale  at  Paris,  and  also  among 
the  archives  of  the  Chateau  at  Nantes.  What  the 
wretched  young  victims  (who  varied  from  eight  to 
eighteen  years  of  age)  were  made  to  endure  before 
being  put  to  death,  cannot  be  described  here. 
During  a  period  of  at  least  eight  years,  and  at 
his  several  castles  of  Machecoul,  Chantoc<5,  and 
Tiffanges,  as  well  as  in  his  mansions  at  Nantes  and 
Suze,  were  these  atrocities  carried  on.  In  most 
cases  he  burned  the  bodies  ;  but  euiBcicnt  remains 
were  found  to  indicate  forty-six  victims  at  Chantoci^, 
and  eighty  at  Machecoul.  Giles  did  not  boast  of 
his  atrocities ;  he  confessed  them,  and  publicly 
asked  pardon  of  the  parents  of  the  murtlered  inno- 
cents. Condemned  to  be  strangled,  he  exhibited 
once  more  a  characteristic  of  his  strange  nature,  by 
begging  that  the  bishop  of  Nantes  would  head  the 
procession  which  was  formed  on  this  ocai*ion. 
His  execution  took  place  iu  1440,  about  or  a  littlo 
before  Christmas-day — some  My  December  22. 

Probably  on  account  of  some  personal  peculiarity, 
Giles  de  Laval  became  remembered  as  BaTb(-blf\te, 
whence  our  Bliuieard.  It  seems  to  have  «pcoilily 
become  a  name  of  terror  ;  for  Holinshod,  Bpcakiiig 
of  the  committal  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  to  the 
Tower,  in  the  reign  of  Hcnrj'  VI.,  says :  '  This 
doing  so  much  displeased  the  people,  that  if  politic 
provision  had  not  been  made,  great  mischief  had 
immediately  ensued.  For  the  c^immons,  in  sundry 
placei  of  the  realm,  assembled  together  in  great 
companies,  and  chose  to  them  a  capbiin,  whom  they 
called  Bluebtard;  but  ere  they  had  attempted  any 
enteqirisc,  their  leaders  were  apprehended,  so  that 
the  matter  was  pacified  without  any  hurt  com- 
mitted.' 

As  to  the  children's  Bluebeard,  it  was  written 
by  Perrault  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  hiia 
been  translated  from  the  French  into  neariy  all  the 
languages  of  Europe,  This  Blucbeani's  propensity 
is  not  to  kill  cliildreii,  but  to  marry  wife  after 
wife  in  Buc<;cssion,  kill  them,  and  deposit  them  in 
the  fatal  closet  whicli  curiosity  would  not  leave 
untouched.  We  all  know  how  another  victim  was 
saved,  and  how  Bluebeard  met  his  death. 

RICHARD   PLANTAGKNBT. 

December  22,  1550,  died  a  poor  working-man, 
named  Richanl  Plantagenet,  who  was  believed  to 
be  a  son  of  Richard  IIL,  king  of  England.  The 
story  has  been  preserved  by  Dr  Thomas  Brett,  who 
saw  the  entry  of  the  man'i  death  in  the  parish 
register  of  Eastwell,  and  who,  about  1720,  obtained 
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other  ])articulais  from  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea  at 
Ea.stwell  House. 

Sir  Thomas  Moyle  having,  about  1545,  purchased 
the  estate  of  Eastwell,  began  to  build  the  manson 
alluded  to.  Ho  was  surprised  to  observe  that  one 
of  the  bricklayers,  a  man  well  advanced  in  veATs, 
was  accustomed,  on  leaving  off  work,  to  take  out  « 
hook  and  begin  to  read.  Sir  Thomas's  curiosity 
was  excited  to  know  what  book  occupied  the  man  s 
attention ;  but  the  extreme  shyness  of  the  student 
for  some  time  baffled  his  desires.  At  length, 
taking  him  by  surprise,  he  found,  to  his  incteasetl 
astonishment,  tb:tt  the  man  perused  a  Latin  book. 
He  then  inquired  how  he  came  to  be  able  to  read  a 
book  in  that  language,  and  after  some  conversation, 
obtained  from  him  a  series  of  particulars  which  he 
said  had  hitherto  been  told  to  none. 

He  was,  in  hi.s  earliest  yeors,  boarded  with  a  school- 
master, and  there  was  occasionally  visited  by  a 
gentleman,  who  paid  regularly  for  his  maintenance 
and  education,  but  who  did  not  let  him  know  hia 
parentage.  At  length,  when  he  was  about  sixteen, 
this  gentleman  took  him  on  a  journey,  and  intro- 
duced him  to  a  stately  housc,wherc  another  personage 
of  distinguished  appearance,  and  wearing  a  star  and 
the  order  of  the  Garter,  came  to  see  him,  conveiBed 
kindly  with  him,  and  then  dismissed  him.  Some 
time  after,  he  was  conducted  into  Leicestershire, 
and  brought  before  the  king  in  his  tent,  in  the 
midst  of  an  army,  und  was  surprised  to  find  that 
the  king  was  the  same  distinguished  person  whom 
he  had  lately  seen.  Richard  embraced  him, 
acknowledged  him  as  his  son,  and  said  that  if  he 
should,  OS  lie  hoped,  survive  the  battle  about  to  be 
fought,  the  son  should  be  duly  provided  for  ;  after 
which  he  was  desired  to  take  a  position  at  some 
distance  till  the  end  of  the  conflict.  The  king  also 
warned  him,  in  the  event  of  hi.i  defeat  and  death, 
to  conceal  the  relatioiishi|j  now  acknowledged,  as 
it  would  be  sure  to  be  fatij.  to  him. 

Finding  the  battle  go  against  King  Richanl,  he 
made  his  way  from  the  field,  and  as  he  entered 
Leicester,  he  saw  a  dead  man  brought  in  naked, 
laid  across  a  horse,  and  learned  that  it  was  the 
monarch  he  had  yesterday  seen  at  the  head  of  a 
gallant  army. 

Chance  directed  him  into  tlie  occupation  of  a 
bricklayer,  in  which  he  had  spent  liis  life  in 
contented  obscurity. 

Sir  Thomas  Aloyle,  feeling  for  the  misfortanes  of 
this  scion  of  royalty,  built  u  small  house  for  him 
on  his  grounds,  and  requested  him  to  take  what 
food  he  should  henceforth  require  from  Ids  kitchen. 
iiiit  it  would  appear  that  the  old  man  did  not  live 
above  three  or  four  years  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
ease  at  last  accorded  to  him.* 

Tliis  story  is  of  so  romantic  a  nature,  that  it 
might  well  be  doubted.  Mr  Jesse,  however,  in  his 
Memoirs  of  King  Richard  III.  (8vo,  1861),  expresses 
a  general  faith  in  it,  and  shews  several  rejtsons  for 
thinking  it  true.  '  Anciently,  when  any  person  of 
noble  family  was  interred  at  EastweU,  ii  was  the 
custom  to  ntHx  a  special  mark  against  the  name  of 
the  deceased  tntherevi^ter  of  burials.  The  £kct  is 
a  significant  one,  thai  this  aristocratic  symbol  ia 
pretixed  to  the  name  of  Richard  Plantageiet.  Ac 
Eastwell,  his    story  still    excites    curiosity    aoiii 


*  From  Dr  Bratt's  letter,  in  Paok't  DiMtratt 
ilo,  p.  WO. 
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Wnni  his  name  ;  tradition  jwinta  to  oa  uiiinscribiKl 
tfniib  in  EastwcU  churchyttrd  ns  his  In-it  re^tinf:- 
plnrc  ;  and,  lastly,  the  very  handwritiiif:  wliicli, 
luntv  than  three  centuiies  ugo,  recorded  his  inler- 
luent,  is  still  in  existence.' 

In  further  coiinccUon  with  the  gubicct  of  the 
Pliuit«genet  family^  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  in  his 
work,  entitled  Vtctsntudet  of  Familiet,  ivmnrks : 
'  ^Vhat  rice  in  Europe  siirpoiised  in  royal  jiosition, 
Personal  achievement,  or  romantic  adventure,  our 
Ploutagenets,  equally  wise  as  valiant,  no  less 
renowned  in  the  cabinet  than  the  field  1  Vet,  as 
lale  as  1637,  the  great-grandson  of  Margaret  Plun- 
tagenet,  herself  daughter  and  heir  of  George,  Duke 
of  Clarence,  was  following  the  cobbler  craft  nt 
Ni'Wport,  in  Shropshire.  Among  the  lineal  de- 
n-ena.mts  of  Edmund  Woodstock,  Earl  of  Kent,  son 
of  Edward  the  Kiixt,  entitled  to  q>Uirter  the  royal 
anns,  occur  a  butcher  and  a  toll-gatherer,  the  first 
n  Mr  Joseph  Smart,  of  Hales  Owen  (Salop),  the 
latter  Mr  G.  Wymot,  keeper  of  the  tunipike-gale. 
Cooper's  Bank,  Dudley.  Among  descendants  of 
Tboniaa  Plantagcnct,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  eon  of 
Edwoixi  III.,  we  discover  Mr  Penny,  late  sexton  at 
St  George's,  Hanover  Square — a  strange  descent 
from  sword  and  sceptre  to  spade  and  picL' 

MRS    MAPP,    THE    BONE-SETTEIl. 

'  Die<l  last  week,  at  her  lodgings  near  the  Seven 
Dials,  the  nmch-talked  of  Mre  iMaji]i5,  tlie  bone- 
setter,  eo  miserably  poor,  that  the  [Nirish  was 
obliged  to  buty  her.' — London  Daily  Pout,  22d 
December  1737. 

The  subject  of  this  melancholy  obituary  notice 
WHS  for  a  time  the  object  of  pojndar  wonder  and 
enthuaiaam.  The  daughter  of  a  country  bone- 
setter,  she  hod,  after  wandering  about  from  place 
to  place,  settled  hei-self  at  Epsom,  where  she  soon 
became  famed  for  wonder-working  cures — cures 
apparently  effected  more  by  Mdnes,'!  and  personal 
strength  than  skill.  She  married  a  mercer's 
servant,  but  the  mutch  seems  to  have  been  un 
unfortimale  one,  for  the  Orvh-Htrttt  Journal  of 
April  19,  1736,  says:  '  Wc  hear  that  the  husband 
of  Hn  Mapp,  the  famous  bono-setter  at  Epsom,  ran 
away  from  her  last  week,  taking  with  him  upwanis 
of  a  hundred  guineas,  and  such  other  portable 
things  as  lay  next  to  his  hand.  Several  letters 
from  E]w<om  mention  that  the  footman,  whom  the 
lair  bone-setter  married  the  week  before,  ha<l 
taken  a  sudden  journey  from  thence  witli  what 
money  his  wife  hod  earned  ;  and  that  her  concern 
at  first  yrofi  very  great,  but  as  soun  as  the  Hur]iriee 
WHS  liver,  she  grew  gay  ;  and  seems  to  think  tin; 
money  wi-11  diejiosed  of,  as  it  v,na  like  to  rid  her 
of  a  husband.'  He  must  have  been  a  bold  man  to 
Uwrry  her,  and  still  bolder  to  have  ventured  to 
incur  lier  wrath,  if  her  j>ortr.'iit  does  her  justice — a 
mon^  ill-favoared,  or  a  xtrongii -framed  woman,  it 
would  have  been  dillicult  to  find. 

Her  professional  cui-cess  however,  must  Imvc 
gone  far  to  solace  her  for  matrimonial  failure. 
Biwidi'S  driving  a  profitable  trade  at  home,  she  used 
to  drive  to  tijwn  nnw  a  week,  in  a  coach-and-four, 
and  return  again  Is-aring  away  the  cmtdies  of  her 
lutients  us  trophies  of  honour.  She  held  her 
levees  at  the  Giwiiui  Cotlee-houst",  where  she 
operated  successfully  ujion  a  niooe  of  Sir  Hans 


Sloune.  The  same  ilay,  she  straightened  the  body 
of  a  man  whose  Imck  had  rtuck  out  two  inches  for 
nine  years  ;  and  a  gentlenLin  who  went  into  the 
house  with  one  shoe-heel  six  inches  high,  cume  out 
again  cured  of  a  lameness  of  twenty  years'  standing, 
and  with  both  his  legs  of  equal  length.  She  was 
not  always  so  successful  One  Thomas  Barber, 
lal low-chandler,  of  Sallron  HiU,  thought  j)roper 
to  issue  the  following  warning  to  her  would-bo 
]>atientj : 

'  Wliereas  it  has  been  industriously  (I  wish  I 
ciiiild  say  truly)  reported  that  I  had  found  great 
benefit  from  a  certain  fenude  bone-setter's  jier- 
formnnce,  and  that  it  was  from  a  want  of  resolution 
to  undergo  the  operation  that  I  did  not  meet  with 
a  iierfcot  cure  ; — This  is  to  give  notice,  that  any 
pei-soiis  afllictcd  with  lameness  (who  are  willing  to 
know  what  gix«l  and  hann  others  may  receive, 
bi-fore  they  venture  on  desperate  measures  them- 
selves), wUl  be  welcome  any  morning  to  see  the 
dressing  of  my  leg,  whiih  was  sound  before  the 
ofK'rntion,  and  they  will  then  be  able  to  judge  of 
the  performance,  and  to  whom  I  owe  my  present 
unhappy  confinement  to  my  bed  ond  chair.' 

Tlie  cure  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  niece  made  Mm 
Mapp  the  town-tulk,  and  if  it  was  only  known  that 
she  intended  to  make  one  of  the  audience,  the 
theatre  favoured  with  her  i)resejice  was  sure  to  be 
crowded  to  excess.  A  roniedy  was  announced  at 
the  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  "Theatre,  called  Tin 
HtuharuVt  Reliff,  or  The  Female  Bmir-mtUr  and  th« 
}Vonn-doetor.  Mrs  Mapp  attended  the  first  night, 
and  was  gratified  at  bearing  a  song  in  her  pruise, 
of  which  we  give  two  verses  as  a  i<|«'cimen  : 

'  You  surgeons  of  London  who  jiu/jde  your  pntos. 
To  ride  in  your  ciTaohos  and  purchAsc  cstatr's ; 
Give  over  lor  sh.-inie,  for  your  pride  has  n  fall. 
And  the  doctress  of  Epsom  has  outdone  you  alL 

Dame  Nature  has  givna  her  a  doctor's  decree, 
She  gets  all  thu  patii'iits  and  pockets  the  Ice ; 
.So  if  you  don't  instantly  prove  it  a  cheat, 
.She  'II  loU  in  a  ch«ni)t  whilst  you  walk  tlic  »tre<-t.' 

She  seems  to  have  been  accnmjwniiNl  on  this  occa- 
sion by  two  notc<l  quacks — Wanl  the  worm-doctor, 
Hii'l  Taylor  the  oculist.  A  rhymster  in  the  Orub- 
ittrtfi  Journal,  alluding  to  this  strange  conjunction, 
says  : 

'  While  Mapp  to  th'  actors  shewed  a  kind  re^rd, 
On  uue  side  sat  Tayhir,  on  th'  other  side  Word. 
When  their  mock  {kthous  uf  the  ilrama  come, 
PK>th  W.inl  and  Taylor  thought  it  hurt  their  cama 
Wouderiiig  how  Ma[>ii  coidd  in  goiKl-biimour  iw — 
Zounds  !  crit's  the  niiudy  d.-inie,  it  hurts  not  me, 
t'n.icks,  without  art,  may  either  hliixl  or  kill. 
But  demonstration  shews  that  mine  is  skill.' 

Mis  Maj>n  soon  aflerwanls  removed  from  Epsom 
to  Pall  Mail,  but  she  did  not  forget  her  country 
frirnds.  She  gave  a  plate  nf  ten  guineas  to  be  run 
for  at  Ejiwm,  and  went  to  see  tlie  riK-e.  Singuhirly 
enough,  the  fii-st  heal  was  won  by  a  more  railed 
'  Mrs  Mnpp,'  which  »o  lielighted  tlie  doctrvH,  that 
she  gave  the  jockey  u  guinea,  and  pruniued  to 
make  it  a  huiidnd  if  he  Won  the  plat)),  but  lo  his 
ihrtgrin  he  failed  to  do  so.  The  fair  Ijone-setter's 
airoer  was  but  a  brief  one.  Iu  1736,  she  wim  at 
thu  height  of  her  pTOs()erity,  and  at  the  end  of 
1 7.i7,  she  died  in  tnc  misenilile  circumstances  set 
forth  iu  our  opening  |«tagnt{ili. 
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Sl  Scmilua,  oonfenor,  SOO.  The  Ten  Martyrs  of  Ci«tc, 
8d  ceatnr;.    Bt  Tictoria,  virgiD  aod  martyr,  250. 

Born. — Heneoge  Finch,  Karl  of  Nottingham,  1621  ; 
Robert  Barclay,  celebrated  Quaker,  author  of  the  Apoloi/y, 
lti48,  Gordomtoum,  Moraytkirt ;  Frederick  Augustas  of 
Saxony,  1750  ;  Sir  Martin  Archer  Shoe,  portrait-painter, 
1770,  Dublin ;  Alexander  I.,  Emperor  of  Bunia,  1777. 

/>i«t.— Childobcrt  I.,  of  France,  B.'iS,  I'arit ;  Henri 
do  Lorraine,  Duke  of  Qoiaa,  auauioated  at  Blaisi,  1683  ; 
William  Dariaon,  aecretary  of  itatc  to  Queen  Bliiabeth, 
1603;  Michael  Drayton,  poet,  1C31;  James  Sai|;ent 
Storer,  ongraTer,  1S54,  London. 

THE   EIKON   BASILIKB. 

'  On  the  23(1  of  December  1648,  Richard  HoyBton, 
the  royal  bookseller  at  the  "Angel"  in  Ivy  Lfiiie, 
received  the  MS.  copy  of  the  Kikon  Sanlike  for  the 
press.'  Such  is  the  earliest  diite  we  find  in  connec- 
tion with  a  book  which  became  very  famous  during 
the  turbulent  times  of  the  Commonwealth.  Wliether 
any  copies  were  printed  by  the  30th  of  the  ensuing 
month,  the  day  when  Charles  L  was  executed,  is 
doubtful ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  largely 
in  circulation  soon  aftenvards,  and  that  it  produced 
a  powerful  effect  on  the  RoyaUsts.  Most  of  them 
believed  that  the  king  wrote  it ;  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  book,  and  the  publishing  of  it  by 
the  king's  bookseller,  encouraged  this  belief ;  nor 
were  the  active  members  of  the  court-party  (for 
reasons  presently  to  be  noticed)  at  all  anxious  to 
disturb  this  favourite  and  favourable  impression. 

The  work  itself,  which  was  the  chief  means  of 
obtaining  foi  Charles  L  the  designation  of  the 
'Royal  Slartyr,'  is  a  remarkable  composition,  by 
whomaoever  ■written.  M.  Guizot,  in  hia  history  of 
the  events  of  those  times,  thus  characterises  it : 
'  The  manuscript  had  prolmbly  been  peru.sed, 
perhaps  even  corrected,  by  Charles  himself,  during 
his  residence  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  any  case,  it 
was  the  real  expression,  and  true  portraiture  of  his 
position,  character,  and  mind,  as  they  luul  been 
formed  by  misfortvme.  It  ia  remarkable  for  an 
elevation  of  thought  which  i:;  at  once  natural  and 
etrained  ;  a  constant  mingling  of  blind  royal  pride 
and  sincere  Christian  humility ;  heart-impulses 
struggling  against  habit.a  of  obstinate  self-conscious- 
ness ;  true  piety  in  the  midst  of  misguided  conduct  j 
invincible  though  somewhat  inert  devotion  to  his 
faith,  his  honour,  and  his  rank  ;  and  as  all  these 
sentiments  are  expressed  in  monotonous  language, 
which,  tbouch  often  emphatic,  is  always  grave, 
tnuKiuil,  and  even  unctuous  with  serenity  and 
sadness — it  is  not  surprising  that  Bucli  a  work 
should  hare  profoundly  affected  all  royalist  hearts, 
and  easily  persuaded  them  that  it  was  the  king 
himself  who  addressed  them. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Royalists  and 
Parliamentarians  were  alike  attracted  by  the  Eikon 
Batiliki,  though  for  different  reasons.  Appearing 
directly  after  the  king's  deatli,  and  purporting  to 
be  a  '  Portraiture  of  his  S8cre<i  Majesty  in  his 
Solitudes  and  Sufferings,'  it  could  not  fail  to  excite 
a  deep  interest  in  tlie  faitld'ul  adherents  of  the 
House  of  Stuart  Even  amouc  many  of  Cliarles'a 
opponents  his  fate  had  excit«J  strong  sympathy ; 
he  was  regarded  as  haviaa  been  less  in  error  Uum 
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some  of  his  advisan ;  and  there  was  a  general 
tendency  to  forget  his  faults,  and  rememoier  his 
virtues.  '  Hence,'  says  Lord  Macanlay  ('  Milton,' 
Encyclopedia  Britanniea),  '  the  appearance  of  a 
work,  professedly  by  his  own  hand — in  which  he 
is  represented  in  the  constant  exercise  of  prayer, 
asserting  the  integrity  of  hia  motives  before  the 
Great  Searcher  of  Hearts,  and  urginj^  a  fervent 
appeal  from  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  man  to  the 
justice  and  clemency  of  Go<l — was  eminently 
calculate<l  to  agitate  the  public  mind  in  his  faviour, 
and  to  moke  every  tongue  vibrate  in  execration  of 
his  enemies.'  The  RoyaUsts  unriuestionably  relied 
greatly  on  the  effect  which  they  expected  to  be 
produced  liy  the  book  ;  and  nearly  fifty  thoosaod 
copies  of  it  were  sold  in  EnglanfL  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Puritans  or  Parliamentarians,  alarmed  at 
the  effect  on  the  public  mind,  desired  Milton  to 
write  an  answer  to  the  Eikon  Bnsilikf,  with  the 
view  of  shewing  that,  whether  written  by  the 
king  or  not,  its  political  reasonings  were  invalid. 
Milton  accepted  the  duty  ;  and  hence  his  Eikowi- 
ctasiu,  or  Image  Brtaker,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  hi.'!  works.  Tlie  two  books  should  be  read 
together :  the  Eikon  BcuUikf,  not  as  the  production 
of  the  unfortunate  king,  but  of  the  bishop  of 
Exeter,  Dr  Gauden  ;  and  the  Eikonoclattta  (more 
frequently  spelled  IconocUutes  or  Iconoclast)  of 
Milton.  There  is  reason  to  bdievo  that  Milton 
suspected  the  author  of  the  Eikon  to  be  some 
bishop  or  clergyman  ;  but  still  he  answered  it  as  if 
it  had  been  a  royal  production.  Macanlay,  less 
favourable  than  Guizot  to  the  Royalists,  thus 
characterises  the  IconoeUut:  '  Pressing  closely  on 
his  antagonist,  and  tracing  [tracking  t]  nim  step  by 
step,  he  either  ejcposes  the  fallacy  of  ms  reasonings, 
or  the  falsehood  of  hLi  assertions,  or  the  hollowness 
of  his  professions,  or  the  convenient  speciousneas  of 
his  devotions.  He  discovers  a  quickness  whidi 
never  misses  an  advantage,  and  a  keennecB  of 
remark  which  carries  an  irresistible  edgeu  In 
aigument  and  in  style,  the  leorwcUul  is  equally 
masterly,  being  at  once  compressed  ami  cnerw-tic, 
perspicuous  and  elegant.  It  is  a  work,  indeed, 
which  cannot  be  read  by  any  man,  who.ie  reason  is 
not  wholly  under  the  dominion  of  prejudice,  with- 
out producing  a  conviction  unfavourable  to  the 
royal  party  ;  and  it  justly  merited  the  honourable 
distinction  conferred  upon  it  by  royalist  vengeance, 
of  burning  in  the  same  flames  mth  the  Define*  of 
the  PeopU  of  England.' 

We  have  mentioned  Dr  Qauden,  bishop  of  Exeter, 
as  the  author  of  the  Eikon  Batilikl.  'this  is  now 
known  to  have  lieen  the  case,  bnt  the  Royalists 
and  High-Church  party  continued,  to  an  advanced 
period,  to  foster  the  popular  belief  that  the  First 
Charles  wrote  it.  The  question  was  long  a  matter 
of  literary  di.scus«ion,  and  in  the  last  century-,  wc 
find  Hiune,  in  his  History  of  England,  advocating 
the  claims  of  the  king  to  the  authorship,  in  pre- 
ference to  those  of  Dr  Gauden.  Moreover,  it  wa» 
a  species  of  pious  fraud,  which  the  statesmen  and 
churchmen  deemed  politic  to  encourage  *  for  the 
public  advantage.'  TTie  late  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
ivas  of  opinion  that,  irrespective  of  other  testimony, 
the  Eikon   reads  more  like   the  pr^  '  f'a 

priest  than  of  a  king.     '  It  has  more  r  :  i  oa 

than  effusion.  It  has  more  regular  'iiv^^/MM  and 
systematic  order  than  agree  with  the  habits  of 
Charles.    The  choice  aad  arrangement  of  words 
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■hew  a  degree  of  care  and  neatneM  which  arc 
(pldom  attained  but  by  a  practieed  writer.  Tlie 
i-iews  of  men  and  afTainr,  too,  are  rather  those  of  a 
bystondw  than  an  actor ;  they  are  chiefly  rrtlcc- 
tions,  Bometimes  in  thcmselvea  obrioug,  but  often 
iiijjeniously  turned,  such  as  the  surface  of  events 
would  suggest  to  a  spectator  not  too  deeply  intcr- 
eFte<l.  It  betrays  nunc  of  those  strong  leelinp 
wliiih  the  most  vigilant  regani  to  gravity  and 
dignity  could  not  have  unifomdy  banished  from 
the  composition  of  an  actor  and  a  pulferer.  It 
has  no  allusions  to  facts  not  accessible  to  any 
looderately-infomicd  man  :  though  tlie  king  must 
hnrc  (sometimes  rightly)  thought  that  his  superior 
knowledge  of  affairs  woidd  ciinMu  hiiu  to  corrirt 
vulgar  mistakes.'  * 

Is  umcrous  copies  of  the  Eihm  Batiliki  wc  pre- 
served in  the  public  and  private  liViraries  of  thin 
country — not  only  on  aci'.oiiut  fif  the  curious 
circumstances  connected  with  the  work  itwdf,  but 
because  it  was  customary  to  write  on  the  fly-leuves, 
during  the  troubled  period  of  the  ("oninionwcallli, 
molo(ues  and  other  verses  on  the  haplejs  monnrcli 
who  had  been  decapitated.  Th("<e  inscriptions 
shewed  that  the  grief^wua  deep  and  sincere  among 
thoae  who  thought  the  cry  of  '  Church  and  King 
waa  the  only  one  which  could  save  the  nation. 
Some  went  to  the  very  extreme  of  adulation.  One 
ran  thus : 

'  Nee  Caroliu  Magnus 

Ncc  Cuolua  Quintuj 

Sed  Carolos  Agnua 

Hie  jacet  intua.' 

Mr  £.  S.  Tavlor  has  described,  in  NoUt  and  Queno, 
a  copy  of  tne  work,  containing  two  very  curious 
Chnnuutiamt  in  manuscript :  that  is,  cnigma-i  in 
which  certain  dates  at«  denoted.  Roman  numerals, 
a;  most  persona  are  aware,  are  letters  of  the 
aljihabet,  and  may  thus  be  used  in  two  different 
wajii.  In  one  of  the  chronosticons  hero  advertol 
to,  the  praiacs  of  Charles  L  are  celebrated,  and  at 
Uie  same  time  the  year  lG4d,  in  which,  according 
to  the  old  method  of  reckoning  the  commencement 
of  the  year  he  was  executed,  is  denoted : 

ReX   pIVs   et   greX   VerVi 
CunDamnantVr    luIqVo 

The  other  embodies  the  year  of  the  world  (according 
to  one  system  of  chronology),  namely,  5084,  os 
that  in  wnich  the  king  was  executed  : 

Triitia  porClmrl  D«pIoru  fVncra  Regis 
Iiifvma  Itigrnto:  Detostor  KVncra  pLobIa 
1!<<X  DeCoLLatVr  serYIi;  qVIi  ULLi  Verbis 
ICXpLICot  sVt  powlt  LaCUryMIs  cqVan  L»lx)rM 
IlIC  plrtstl*  lion'M,slC  KegoM  In  •Ce|>tr« rcponTnt 

Thcao  arn  to  be  tlius  undnrstooiL    The  Irttnn  in 

tliick  capitals  i! '••  •'■••  immemls  ;  M,  D.  C,  L, 

X,  I,  are  to  b  d  in  tbn  way  uitwal  in 

Roman  numoi.il    , lj  both  for  v  and  u  oa  n 

lottW,  and  for  T)  aK  n  niuueral.  I'jich  symlx>l  ia  used 
Mpantaly  :  thum  1  X  are  1  ami  10,  not  i) ;  and  I  V 
■re  1  and  &,  not  4.  Wo  ruUu.r  «u«{Hsct  thnt,  in 
A'ofM  and  QiMfiM,  the  (m)  in  tlie  fint  chronotticou 
■honid   h»T«  been  prii>t«d  in  Urgt  typa  aa   a 

•  lUMuTph  Saime,  18S8. 


numeral ;  and  that  an  additional  (I)  in  the  second 
shoul'l  also  bo  in  large  type,  to  loake  up  the 
quantities. 

FAMttT   OMENS   OF  DEATH. 

The  ])opuIar  omens  of  death  are  almost  innumer- 
able, yet  the  appearance  of  any  one  of  them  is, 
according  to  rustic  credulity,  sufficient  to  foreshcw 
the  decease  of  any  ordinary  pereon  in  the  middle 
or  lower  classes  of  society.  For  common  people 
must  be  satisfied  with  common  things.  Even 
superstition  knows  how  to  pay  due  deference  to 
rank  and  genealogy,  and  cunningly  insinuates 
herself  among  the  aristocracy,  by  contributing  her 
mysterious  inJiuence  to  enhance  the  honours  of  rank 
nnd  birth.  Thus,  among  the  ilitt,  death-omens 
iifisume  a  six-cial  and  distinctive  shape,  and, 
liccoming  a  sort  of  hou-ichold  dependents,  are 
never  heard  of  but  when  they  appear  to  do  'suit 
imd  sen-ice '  to  the  respective  families  with  which 
I  hey  are  severally  connected.  So  that  the  family, 
thus  supematurally  honoured,  while  disdaining  all 
vulgar  omen5  of  mortality,  beholds  the  appearance 
of  its  own  with  dismay,  feeling  ossored  tnat  dcatli 
will  soon  visit  some  one  of  ita  members.  Some  of 
these  family  omens  ore  curious  and  interesting. 
There  still  exists  in  Devon  a  family  named  Oxen- 
ham,  with  which  such  an  omen  is  said  to  be 
connected.  Prince,  in  hh  ff^orthies  of  Devon, 
epeaking  of  this,  says  :  '  Tlicre  is  a  fiimily  of 
considerable  standing  of  this  name  at  South  Tawton, 
near  Oakhainpton,  of  which  is  tliis  strange  and 
wonderful  thing  recorled,  that  at  the  death  of  any 
of  tliem.  a  binl  with  a  white  breast  is  seen  for 
awhUo  lluttering  about  their  beds,  and  then  sud- 
denly to  vanish  away.  Mr  James  Howell  tells  us 
that,  in  a  lapidary's  shop  in  London,  he  saw  a  lai^e 
marble  slab  to  be  sent  into  Devonshire,  with  an 
inscription  :  "  That  John  Oxenham,  Mary  his 
sister,  James  his  son,  and  Eliiab«th  hia  mother, 
lind  each  the  appearance  of  such  a  bird  fluttering 
about  their  be<b  as  they  wore  dving." '  • 

There  is  a  local  ballad  on  tnis  subject  which  is 
too  long  for  insertion,  b\it,  n«  it  is  little  known,  a 
few  extract*  fi-oni  it  may  be  interesting.  It  begins 
thus : 

'  Wlicrc  lofty  hills  in  grandeur  meet. 

And  Taw  meandering  Hows, 

There  ii  a  iylvoo,  calm  retreat, 

Wlure  ent  a  mansion  roi«>. 

There  dwelt  Sir  Jamca  of  Oxnnhain. 

A  brave  and  eeoerons  lunl ; 
ReiilyUted  traveller  never  came 

Unwelcome  to  liis  board. 

In  early  life  hii  wife  hod  died, 

A  ion  ho  ne'er  had  known, 
And  Margaret,  his  aac's  nndc. 

Was  hair  to  him  aJoua 

Margaret  became  ailaneed  to  a  young  knight,  and 

their  marringe-ilay  was   fixed.      On   the  «venlng 

jr.' cdiir,'   it,  her   tithtrr  gave   a   iMinquet  to   hi* 

ho,  of  course,  congratulated  him  on  the 


Lheiu,  aud 


ii;  happy  union.    He  stood  up  to  thank 
m  lUluding  to  the  young  knight,  so  soon 


*  S«e  HowcU't  /tnu'/ter  L4tttn. 
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to  be  his  daughter's  husband,  he  jcftingly  called. 
him  his  sou : 

•  But  while  the  dear,  unpmctiacd  word 
Still  lingered  on  his  tongue. 
He  saw  a  silvery-breasted  bird 
Fly  o'er  the  festive  throng. 

Swift  as  tJie  lightning's  flashos  fleet, 

And  lose  their  brilliant  li.^ht, 
Sir  James  sank  back  iiiKin  his  seat, 

Palo  and  cntrancetl  with  fright.' 

He,  however,  mniijiged  to  conce.il  the  cause  of  his 
cinbarrassnieiit,  au>l  the  next  day  the  wedding- 
party  assembled  in  the  church,  and  the  priest  had 
begun  the  niarriagB-Ber\"ice : 

'  When  Margaret  with  terrific  screams 

Mode  all  with  horror  start — 
Good  heavens !  her  blotKl  in  torrents  streams, 
A  dagger 's  in  her  heart ! ' 

The  deed  had  been  done  by  a  discnrded  lover,  who, 
by  the  aid  of  disguise,  had  stationed  himself  just 
behind  her.  He  drew  the  dagger  from  her  breast, 
and,  with  u  I'mntic  laugh,  exclaimed  : 

'  Now  marry  me,  pi-oiul  maid,  he  cried  ; 
Tliy  WockI  with  mine  oliall  wed ; 
He  "lushed  the  dagger  in  his  side. 
And  at  her  feet  fell  dead. 

Poor  Margaret,  too,  grows  cold  with  de.itli. 

And  round  her  hovering  flies 
The  phantom-bird  for  her  last  breath. 

To  bear  it  tf3  the  skies.' 

The  owl  is  one  of  the  most  usual  omens  of  death 
among  the  commonalty ;  so,  of  course,  it  could  not  be 
received  as  n  family  omen  among  the  .aristopracy.  As 
an  honourable  distinction,  therefore,  the  dis]X'nser  of 
omens  has  assigned  two  owls,  of  enormous  size,  to 
premonish  the  noble  family  of  Arundel  of  Wanlour 
of  approaching  mortality.  Whenever  these  two 
solemn  spectres  are  seen  pejched  on  a  battlement 
of  the  family  mauMon,  it  is  too  well  kiniwii  tlmt 
one  of  its  members  will  soon  be  simiiiKintrd  out  of 
this  world. 

The  ancient  baronet's  fiimily  of  Clifton,  of 
Clifton  Itall,  in  Nottingh.iniahire,  is  forewarned 
tlmt  tleath  is  about  to  visit  one  of  its  members,  by 
a  sturgeon  forcing  itself  u[>  the  river  Trent,  on 
whose  hank  their  matiEi(;n  is  situated  near  to 
{ylifton  Grove,  the  scene  of  Heniy  Eirke  White's 
poem  of  that  title. 

There  is  an  ancient  Roman  Catholic  familj'  in 
Yorkshire,  of  the  name  of  Middleton,  which  is  sai<t 
to  bo  apprised  of  the  death  of  any  one  of  its 
members  by  the  apparition  of  a  Benedictine  nun. 
Camden,  in  his  Miifina  Britannia,  after  sj)eaking 
of  the  illustrious  antiijuity  of  the  Brereton  family, 
E.1VS  '  this  wonderful  thing  res[>ecting  Iheui  is 
rommoidy  believed,  and  I  have  heuid  it  myself 
iilhrmed  by  many,  that  for  some  days  before  the 
death  of  the  heir  of  the  family,  the  tnmk  of  a  tree 
lias  nlwaj-s  been  seen  floating  in  the  lake  a<ljoining 
their  mansion.'  On  this  omen,  Mrs  Hemaus  has 
some  spirited  stanzas,  among  wliich  occur  the 
following : 

'  Yes !  I  have  seen  the  ancient  oak 

On  the  dark  deep  water  cast. 
And  it  was  not  felled  by  the  woodman's  stroke. 

Or  the  rush  of  the  sweeping  blast ; 
For  the  axe  might  never  t<iueii  that  tree, 
And  the  air  was  still  aa  a  aunuoer  sea. 
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'Tia  fallen  !  but  think  thou  not  I  weep 
For  the  forest's  pride  o'erthrown  ; 

An  old  man's  tears  lie  far  too  deep, 
To  be  poured  for  that  alone  ! 

But  by  that  sign  too  well  I  know 

That  a  youthful  head  must  soon  be  low  ! 

He  must,  he  must !  in  that  deep  dell, 

By  that  dark  water's  side, 
'Tis  known  that  ne'er  a  prond  tree  fell. 

But  an  heir  of  his  father's  died. 
And  he — there 's  hmghter  in  his  eye, 
Joy  in  his  voice— yet  he  must  die  1 

Say  not  'tis  vain  !  I  tell  thee,  some 

Are  warned  \>y  a  meteor's  hght. 
Or  a  pale  bird  flitting  calls  them  home. 

Or  a  voice  on  the  winds  by  night ; 
And  thoy  must  go  !  and  he  too,  he — 
Woe  for  the  fall  of  the  glorious  Tree !' 

In  a  note  to  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Sir  Walter 
Scott  gives  the  following  curiou-s  account  from  the 
manuscript  memoirs  of  Lady  Fimshaw.  Her  ha'*- 
band.  Sir  Richard,  and  hereelf,  chanced,  during 
their  abode  in  Irelimd,  to  \Tait  a  friend,  the  head 
of  a  sept,  who  resided  in  his  ancient  baronial 
castle,  surrounded  with  a  moat.  At  midnight. 
Lady  Fanshaw  was  awakened  by  a  ghostly  and 
Bupematural  scream  ;  and,  looking  out  of  bed, 
belielrl,  V)y  the  mofinlight,  a  female  face  and  part 
of  the  fonn  hovering  at  the  window.  The  distance 
from  the  groimd,  as  well  ns  the  circumstance  of 
the  moat,  excluded  the  possibility  tliat  what  she 
beheld  was  of  this  world.  The  face  was  that  of 
a  young  mid  iiither  handsome  woman,  but  pale  ; 
and  the  hiiir,  wliich  was  rcddisli,  wna  loose  and 
dishevelled.  The  dress,  which  Lady  Flm3ha^v'8 
terror  did  not  prevent  her  remarking  accurately, 
was  that  of  the  ancient  Irish.  This  apjiaritioii 
continue»l  to  exhibit  itself  for  some  time,  and  then 
vanished  with  two  shrieks  similar  to  that  which 
had  first  excited  Lady  Funshaw's  attention.  In  the 
moniiiig,  with  infinite  terror,  she  communicated  to 
her  host  what  she  had  witne.s.sed,  and  found  him 
prepared  not  only  to  credit,  but  to  account  for  the 
apparition.  'A  near  relation  of  my  familv,'  said 
he,  'expired  last  night  in  this  castle.  Wo  disi- 
guised  our  certain  expectation  of  the  event  from 
you,  lest  it  should  throw  a  cloud  over  the  cheerful 
reception  which  was  your  due.  Now,  before  such 
an  event  Imppens  in  this  family  and  castle,  tha 
female  spectre,  whom  you  h.ive  seen,  always  ta 
visible.  She  is  believed  to  be  the  spirit  of  a  woman 
of  inferior  rank,  whom  one  of  my  ancestor* 
degraded  himself  by  man-ying,  and  whom  after- 
wards, to  expiate  the  dishonour  done  to  his  familv, 
he  caused  to  be  drowned  in  the  castle-moat.'  in 
his  Pevtril  of  the  Peak,  Sir  Walter  mentions  a 
similar  female  spirit  or  bau-shee,  said  to  attend  on 
the  Stanley  family,  warning  them,  by  utlerinp;  a 
shriek,  of  some  approaching  calamity  ;  and  especi- 
ally, '  wcpjiing  and  bemoaning  herself  before  tha 
death  of  any  person  of  ilistinction  belonging  to 
the  family.' 

It  is  unfortunate  that  so  many  of  these  ancient 
family  omens  have  come  down  unaccompanied  with 
the  particulars  that  gave  rise  to  them,  which  would 
have  rendered  them  far  more  interesting.  Now,  wb 
can  scarcely  see  any  connection  betWir     •'  >.^ 

and  the  family,  or  conceive  why  the  thi;  -,1 

should  Imve  been  considered  omoos  of  ULuia  ui  lUJ. 
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DECEMBER  24. 

St  Gn>goi7  of  Spoleto,  auijrr,  301  Saiols  Threnlls 
ami  Emiliaoa,  riigins. 

C^tistmns  tbt. 

The  cvM  or  ngils  of  the  different  ccdesiastical 
fcBtivals  throiighout  the  year  are,  ftcconliiig  to  tlie 
strict  letter  of  canouical  rule,  times  of  fiisling  niid 
penance  ;  but  in  seveinl  instance-",  cusUnu  lias 
ttppropriiilcd  thera  to  very  different  purposes,  atid 
ntiile  thciii  sooKons  of  mirth  and  jollity.  Such 
is  the  cas6  with  All-Sainta'  Eve,  and  perhaps  even 
more  so  with  Christmas  Eve,  or  the  evening  before 
Chrislmo*  Day.  Under  the  latter  head,  or  25th 
of  Deccmlwr,  will  he  found  a  special  history  of  the 
great  Cliristiiin  festival  ;  thougn  the  observances  of 
ootli  days  are  bo  intertwined  together,  that  it 
becomes  almost  impossible  to  stat<;,  with  precision, 
the  ceremouica  wbicli  aro  peculiar  to  each.  We 
shall,  however,  do  the  best  we  can  in  the  circum- 
stances, and  endeavour,  under  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber, to  restrict  ourselves  to  an  accottnt  of  the 
popolur  celebrations  and  cuatoms  which  charac- 
terise more  especially  the  fve  of  the  Nativity. 

With  CliristmoB  Eve,  the  ChriKtums  holidavs 
may  practically  be  said  to  commence,  thougli, 
acconung  to  ecclesiastical  coniputation,  the  festival 
really  begimi  on  the  1 6th  of  December,  or  the  day 
which  is  distinguished  in  the  calendar  as  0. 
tinpientia,  fmnj  the  name  of  an  anthem,  sung 
during  Advent.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  state 
that  tSere  seems  to  be  a  discrepancy  of  ofiinion  on 
llii«  point,  and  that,  in  the  judgment  of  some,  the 
true  Clirlstuioa  fcrtivol  does  not  commence  till  the 
evening  before  Cliristmas  Day.  The  fie;Lion  is  held 
til  U^nuinate  on  1st  of  February,  or  the  evening 
l)c-fore  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin  (Candlemtw 
Day),  by  which  date,  occording  to  the  ecclesiastical 
cunonn,  all  the  Cliristmas  decuratious  mast  be 
removed  from  the  churches.  In  common  jMirUinci\ 
Cfvrtainly,  the  Christmas  holidoys  comprehend 
tt  period  of  nearly  a  fortnight,  commencing  oti 
Christmas  Eve,  ami  ending  on  Twelfth  Day.  The 
whole  of  this  season  is  still  a  jovial  one,  aboundii^; 
in  cntcrtainmeiila  mid  merrj'-makings  of  sdl  sorts, 
but  is  very  miuh  iliangi.il  from  what  it  ii»e<i  to  be 
with  our  ance*Uirx  in  I'euiial  times,  when  it  was  uii 
almost  uniutemiitted  round  of  feasting  and  jollity. 

For  a  jiiclure  of  Christmas  Eve,  in  the  oldrn 
time,  we  cjin  de«ire  none  more  graphic  than  that 
furnished  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  Alarmion, 

'  On  ChristmAji  Evo  the  belli  were  rung ; 
On  ChhattDJU  Evo  the  nuaa  WM  sung  ; 
That  oiUy  night,  in  all  the  rear, 
Saw  the  itoled  pricat  tlie  ohali«i  nar. 
The  damsel  donned  her  kirtlo  ahaen  ; 
Tbs  ball  waa  drcaaod  with  hoUy  green  ; 
Forth  to  the  wood  did  marr}--men  go, 
To  gatber  in  the  mistletoe. 
Then  opened  wide  the  barrni's  hall 
To  vassal,  tenant,  serf,  and  all ; 
Power  laid  his  rod  of  rule  a*idc, 
And  Ceremony  doffed  his  pride. 
The  hHr,  with  roaeii  iu  his  aboea. 
Till  i\rijt  village  partner  ohooab 

Til  >  rogating,  ahara 

Th«  •  u,^.^  Ki.m»  ot '  poat  and  fait,* 


All  hailed,  with  uncontrolled  delight. 
And  general  voice,  the  h.ippy  night, 
That  to  the  cottage,  .as  the  crown. 
Brought  tidings  o!  aalvation  down  I 

The  fire,  with  well-ilried  logs  supplied. 

Went  roaring  up  the  chimney  wide ; 

The  hntie  hall-talile's  oaken  face, 

^<c^ulll>l'^  till  it  shone,  the  day  to  grace, 

liore  then  iijtou  itA  massive  boonl 

Nn  murk  to  part  the  squire  and  lonL 

Then  was  brought  in  the  lusty  brawn, 

Ily  old  blue-coated  serving-man ; 

Then  the  grim  lx>at's-heaa  frowned  on  high, 

( 'rested  with  bays  and  rosemary. 

\Vp\l  can  the  green-garbed  ranger  tell, 

>Io»-.  when,  and  where  the  monster  fell ; 

What  do({3  V>cfore  hiii  death  he  tore, 

.\ud  all  the  liaiting  of  the  hoar. 

The  waiaail  round  in  good  brown  liowla, 

(iamiahed  with  ribbons,  blithely  trnwU. 

There  the  huge  airloin  rcekol :  bard  by 

Plum-porridge  stood,  and  Chriatmos-pye  ; 

Nor  failed  old  Scotland  to  produce. 

At  such  high-tide,  her  savoury  gooee. 

Then  came  the  merry  mas^ners  m. 

And  carols  roared  with  blitheeome  din  ; 

If  unnielodious  was  the  song. 

It  was  a  hearty  note,  and  strong. 

Who  list'i  may  in  their  mumming  gee 

Traces  of  ancient  mystery ; 

White  shirts  supplied  the  nuuquerade. 

And  smutted  cheeks  the  vison  made  ; 

But,  oh  !  what  masquers,  richly  lUght, 

Con  boast  of  boaoma  half  so  Ught  I 

England  was  merry  England,  when 

Old  Christmas  brought  hia  sports  again. 

'Twaa  Christmas  broached  the  mightiest  ale  ; 

'Twaa  Chhstiuos  told  the  merriest  tolu  ; 

A  Chtistmos  Kombol  oft  could  cheer 

The  poor  mans  heart  through  half  the  year.' 

To  investigate  the  origin  of  many  of  our  Christ- 
mas customs,  it  becomes  necc.««ary  to  wander  far 
back  into  the  regions  of  past  time,  long  ere  Julius 
Ca-sur  had  set  his  foot  on  our  shores,  or  St 
Augustine  preached  the  doctrines  of  Christi- 
anity to  the  men  of  Kent,  We  have  frequently, 
in  the  course  of  this  work,  liad  occasion  to 
remark  on  the  numerous  traces  still  visible  in 
popular  customs  of  the  old  pagan  rites  and  cere- 
monies. These,  it  is  needless  here  to  repeat,  were 
extensively  retained  after  the  conversion  of  liritaiu 
to  Christianity,  partly  because  the  Christian 
teachers  found  it  impossible  to  wean  their  converts 
from  their  cherished  sujwrBtitions  and  olwervancea, 
and  partly  becau-sc  they  themselvea,  as  a  matter  of 
expe«liency,  ingrafted  the  ritea  of  the  Christian 
religion  on  the  old  heathen  ceremonies,  ludieving 
that  thereby  the  cause  of  the  Cross  would  be 
rendered  more  acceptable  to  the  geneniUty  of  the 
populace,  and  thus  be  more  effectnally  promoted. 
Bv  such  an  anuigomation,  no  festival  of  the 
( 'nristian  year  waa  more  thoroughly  characterised 
than  Christmas  ;  the  festivities  of  which,  origin- 
idly  derived  from  the  Roimin  .Saturnalia,  had 
afterwards  been  intcrmingli><l  with  the  ceremonies 
observed  by  the  British  Druids  at  the  period  of 
the  winter-aolsticc,  un<l  nl  a  subsequent  jierioi 
became  iacorporati^l  with  the  grim  mythology  of 
the  ancient  Saxons.  Two  popular  olwerviiuces 
belonging  to  Chnstnuis  urvmore  c»[)ccially  deriveil 
Irom    the  woraltip  of  our  pat!*^  onceaton — tha 
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ha&ging  up  of  the  mistletoe,  and  the  barning  of 
the  Yme  loc. 

As  regards  the  former  of  these  practices,  it  is 
■well  known  that,  in  the  religion  of  the  Druids,  the 
mistletoe  was  reganlcil  with  the  utmost  veneration, 
though  the  reverence  which  they  paid  to  it  seems 
to  have  been  restricted  to  the  plant  when  found 
growing  on  the  oak — the  favourite  tree  of  their 
divinity  Tutanea — who  appean  to  have  been  the 
same  as  the  Phenician  god  Baal,  or  the  sun, 
worshipped  under  so  many  different  names  by  the 
various  pagan  nations  of  antiquity.  At  the  period 
of  the  ^nnte^^Bol9tice,  a  great  festival  was  celebrated 
in  his  honour,  as  will  be  found  more  largely  com- 
mented on  under  our  notice  of  Christmas  Day.  When 
the  Bocred  anniversary  arrived,  the  ancient  Britons, 


accompanied  by  their  priestSj  the  Druids,  sallied 
forth  with  great  pomp  and  reioicings  to  gather  the 
mystic  paiaaite,  which,  in  addition  to  the  religious 
reverence  with  which  it  was  regarded,  was  beheved 
to  possess  wondrous  ctirative  powers.  Wbea  the 
oak  was  reached  on  which  the  mistletoe  grew,  two 
whit«  bulls  were  boimd  to  the  tree,  and  the  chief 
Druid,  clothed  in  white  (the  emblem  of  purity)^ 
ascended,  and,  with  a  golden  knife,  cut  the  sacred 
plant,  which  was  cauglit  by  another  priest  in  the 
folds  of  his  robe.  The  bulls,  and  often  also  human 
victims,  were  then  sacriflccni,  and  various  festivities 
followed.  The  mistletoe  thus  gathered,  was  divided 
into  small  portions,  and  distributed  among  tha 
people,  who  liuug  up  the  sprays  over  the  entnnces 
to  their  dwellings,  as  a  propitiation  and  shelter  to 


the  sylvan  deities  during  the  season  of  frost  and 
cold.  These  rites  in  connection  with  the  mistletoe, 
were  retained  tliroughout  the  Roman  dominion  in 
Britain,  and  also  for  a  long  period  Mndkt  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Jutes,  Saxons,  and  Angles. 

The  following  legend  regarding  the  mistletoe, 
from  the  Scandinavian  mythology,  may  here  be 
introduced  :  Balder,  the  cod  of  poetry  and  elo- 
quence, and  second  son  of  Odin  and  Friga,  com- 
municated one  day  to  his  mother  a  dream  wliicli 
he  had  had,  intimating  that  he  should  die.  Sho 
(Friga),  to  protect  her  son  from  such  a  contingency, 
iuvokeil  all  the  powers  of  natnn.' — fire,  air^  earth, 
and  water,  as  well  as  animals  and  plants — and 
obtained  an  oath  from  them  that  tht'y  should  do 
Balder  no  hurt  The  latter  then  went  and  took 
hia  plac«  amid  the  combats  of  the  gods,  and  fought 
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without  fear  in  the  miiUt  of  showers  of  arrowy 
Loake,  his  enemy,  resolved  to  discover  the  Morat 
of  Baldcr's  invulnerability,  and,  accordinalj,  di»- 
guising  himself  as  on  old  woman,  ho  aodGraaeed 
Idmself  to  Friga  with  complimentary  remarks  on 
the  valour  and  good-fortune  of  her  son.  The 
goddess  replied  that  no  snbetance  could  injure 
him,  as  oIT  the  productions  of  nature  had  boond 
thfm.<>elves  by  an  oath  to  refrain  from  doing  hui» 
any  harm.  She  added,  however,  ^rith  that  awk- 
wMd  simplicity  which  appears  so  often  to  charac- 
terise mythiou  jiersonages,  that  there  was  ono 
plant  wliich,  from  its  uudgnilicance,  she  did  not 
think  of  conjuring,  as  it  was  impossible  that  it 
could  iullict  any  hurt  on  her  son.  Loake  innoired 
the  niune  of  the  plant  in  question,  and  was 
informed  that  it  was  a  feeble  little  ahoot,  growing 
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uu  the  bark  of  the  oak,  with  tcorccl^r  any  soil. 
Then  the  treacheroua  Loakc  ran  and  procured  the 
miitletoe,  and,  having  entered  the  owemhly  of  the 
giHls,  said  to  the  biind  Heda :  'Whr  do  you  not 
contend  with  the  arrows  of  Balder  1 '  Heda  replied : 
'  I  am  blind,  and  have  no  anna.'  Loakn  then 
presented  him  with  au  arrow  formed  from  the 
mistletoe,  and  said  :  '  Balder  is  before  thee.'  Heda 
shot,  and  Balder  fell  pierced  and  skin. 

The  mistletoe,  which  has  thus  «o  many  mystic 
associations  connected  with  it,  is  believed  to  be 
propagated  in  ita  natural  state  by  the  mittel-lhnuh, 
which  feeds  upon  ita  berries.  It  was  long  thought 
impossible  to  propajjate  it  aitificially,  but  thLi 
olijMt  has  been  attained  by  bTuising  the  berries, 
and  by  means  of  their  viscidity,  causing  tlicm  to 
adhere  to  the  bark  of  fruit-trees,  where  ihoy  readily 
gominate  and  take  root  The  growth  of  the 
uintletoe  on  the  oak  ia  now  of  extremely  rare 
occurrence,  but  in  the  orchards  of  the  west-midland 
countipa  of  England,  such  as  the  shires  of  Qlouccstcr 
and  Worcester,  the  plant  floorishes  in  great  fre- 
quency and  luxuriance  on  the  apple-trees.  Large 
quantities  are  annually  cut  at  the  Cliristmaa 
season,  and  deepulched  to  London  and  other  places, 
where  they  ore  exlenxively  used  for  the  decoration 
of  houses  and  shops.  The  special  custom  connected 
with  the  mistletoe  on  Cnristmoa  Eve,  and  an 
indubitable  relic  of  the  days  of  Druidlsm,  handed 
down  through  a  long  courHo  of  centuries,  must  bo 
familiar  to  all  our  readers.  A  brunch  of  the 
mystic  plant  ia  suspended  from  the  w(dl  or  ceiling, 
and  any  one  of  the  fair  sei,  who,  either  from 
inadvertence,  or,  as  possibly  may  be  insinuated, 
on  purpoit,  passes  beneath  the  sacred  spray,  incurs 
the  penalty  of  being  then  ond  theje  kissed  by  any 
lord  of  the  creation  who  chooses  to  avail  himself  of 
the  privilege. 

The  burning  of  the  Yule  log  is  an  ancient  Christ- 
mas ceremony,  transmitted  to  us  from  our  Scandi- 
navian ancestors,  who,  at  their  feast  of  JwU,  at  the 
winter*)I«ticc,  used  to  kindle  huge  bonfires  in 
Imnour  of  their  go<l  Thor.  The  custom,  though 
midly  shorn  of  the  '  pomp  and  circumstance '  which 
lormcrlr  attended  it,  is  still  maintained  in  various 
piirts  01  the  country.  The  bringing  in  ond  placin'^ 
of  the  ponderous  block  on  the  liearth  of  the  wide 
chimney  in  the  baronial  hall  was  the  most  joyous 
of  the  ceremonies  observed  on  Christnua  Eve  in 
fcndal  times.  The  rnnemMe  log,  destined  to 
crackle   a  welcome   t  .nr^,  was  draMm   in 

triuiuiih  from  its   r  at  the  feet  of  its 

living  brethreu  of  tin.'  w  ■hxih.  ivich  woyfarer  raised 
his  hat  ail  it  ])assed,  fur  he  well  know  that  it  was 
lull  of  good  promises,  and  that  its  flame  woul<l 
burn  out  old  wrongs  uuil  hvartbumings,  an<l  cause 
the  liquor  to  bubble  in  the  waswul-bowl,  that  wax 
({uafled  to  the  drowning  of  ancient  feuds  and  oni- 
iiiusities.  So  the  Yulc^Iitt;  was  worthily  honoari«l, 
anil  the  ancient  biu\ls  wekoined  its  entrance  witli 
their  minstrelsy.  The  following  dittv,  appro- 
i>iiat<>  to  such  an  occasion,  appears  iu  tiie  Hloam' 
Alonuscripts,  It  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  time  nf 
Henry  VL : 

'wxuxiiai  Tvix 

WelooBM  be  thon,  heavenly  Kinft 
Welcome  bora  on  this  mumiap, 
WeloonM  lor  whom  we  shall  sing, 
WeleonaYiik 


Welcome  be  ye  Stephen  and  John, 
Welcome  Innocenta  every  one, 
Wi'Icomo  Thomas  Martyr  one, 

Weloome  Yule. 

Welcome  hn  ye,  eood  New  Year, 
Welcome  Twelfth  Dav,  both  in  fin,' 
Welcome  saints,  lovM  and  dear. 

Welcome  Yule. 

Welcome  \te  ye,  Candlemas, 
Welcome  be  ye.  Queen  of  Bliss, 
Welcome  botn  to  more  and  less. 

Welcome  Yulft 

Welcome  be  ye  that  are  hers, 
Welcome  all,  and  make  goodi  cheer, 
Welcome  all,  anotheryear. 

Welcome  Yule,' 

And  here,  In  connection  with  the  festivities  on 
Cliristmas  Eve,  we  may  quote  Herrick's  inspiriting 
Btau2as : 

'  Coma  bring  with  a  noise. 
My  merry,  merry  boys. 

The  Christmas  log  to  the  firing , 
While  my  good  dame  she 
Bids  ye  allbe  free. 

And  drink  to  your  heart's  desiriug. 

With  the  last  year's  brand 
Light  the  new  block,  and. 

For  good  success  iu  his  spending, 
On  yoiir  psalteries  play 
That  sweet  luck  may 

Come  while  the  log  is  a  teendin^'.f 

Drink  now  the  strong  beer, 
Cut  the  white  loaf  here. 

The  while  the  meat  is  a  shredding; 
For  the  rare  minoe-pie, 
And  the  plums  stooa  by. 

To  fill  the  paste  that's  a  kneading.' 

The  .lUufeion  at  the  commencement  of  the  second 
stanza,  is  to  the  practice  of  laying  aside  the  half- 
consumed  block  lifter  having  served  its  purpose  on 
Christmas  Eve,  prcacrving  it  carefully  in  a  cellar 
or  otiter  secure  place  till  the  next  anniversary  of 
Christmas,  and  tuen  lighting  the  now  log  with  the 
charred  remains  of  its  predecessor.  The  due 
observance  of  this  ctutom  was  considered  of  the 
higlieet  importance,  and  it  was  believed  that  the 
preservation  of  last  year's  Christmas  lo^  was  a 
most  effectual  security  to  the  house  against  fir«. 
We  are  further  informed,  that  it  was  regarded 
M  a  sign  of  very  bad-luck  if  a  squinting  person 
entered  the  hnll  when  the  log  was  Dumiiig,  and  o 
similarly  evil  omen  was  exhibited  in  the  arrival  of 
a  bare-footed  penon,  and,  above  all,  of  a  ll.it-fwted 
woman !  Am  an  accompaniment  to  the  YuIc  log, 
a  cnndle  of  monstrous  nze,  called  the  Yul»  OandU, 
or  CKrittTMJi  OandU,  shed  its  light  on  the  fMtire' 
boonl  dttring  the  evening.  Brand,  In  his  Pemdar 
Antiipiitiex,  states  that,  in  the  buttery  of  8t  John's 
College,  Oxl'or^l,  on  ancient  candle  socket  of  stono 
still  ri-iMuins,  ornamented  with  the  llgtim  of  the 
Uolv  I.Amb.  It  woa  formerly  used  for  holding  the 
Christmas  Candle,  whid^  during  the  twelve  nights 
of  the  ChristnuM  iJMtiva],  was  bomed  on  the  high- 
table  at  supper. 
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In  Dcvonshii'c,  the  Yule  log  takes  tlie  fonn  of 
the  adUon  fagot,  and  is  brouglit  in  and  burned 
with  great  glee  and  merriment  The  fagot  is  com- 
posed of  a  bundle  of  ash-sticks  bound  or  liooped 
round  with  bands  of  the  same  tree,  and  the  number 
of  these  last  ought,  it  is  said,  to  be  nine.  The  rods 
having  been  cut  a  few  days  previous,  the  fann- 
labourers,  on  Christmas  Eve,  sally  forth  joyously, 
bind  them  together,  and  then,  by  the  aid  of  one 
or  two  horses,  drag  the  fagot,  with  great  rejoicings, 
to  their  master's  house,  where  it  is  deposited  on 
the  spacious  hearth  which  serves  as  th<!  fireplace 
in  old-fashioned  kitciiens.  Fun  and  jollity  of  all 
sorts  now  commence,  the  members  of  the  house- 
hold— ^master,  family,  and  servants — .seat  thein-selves 
on  the  settles  beside  the  fire,  and  all  meet  on  teniis 
of  equality,  the  ordinary  restraint  characterising 
the  intercourse  of  master  and  servant  being,  for  th« 
occasion,  whoUy  laid  aside.  Sports  of  various  kinds 
take  pine*,  such  as  jumping  in  sacks,  diving  in  a 
tub  of  water  for  apples,  and  jumping  for  cakes  and 
creaclo  ;  that  is  to  say,  endeavouring,  by  springs 
(the  hands  being  tied  beliind  the  back),  to  catch 
with  the  mouth  a  cake,  thickly  spread  with  treacle, 
and  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  Libc-nd  liba- 
tions of  cider,  or  egg-liot,  that  is,  cider  heated  and 
mLxed  with  eggs  and  spices,  somewhat  after  the 
matin(>r  of  the  Scottish  hct-pint,  are  supplied  to  the 
assembled  revellers,  it  being  an  acknowledged  and 
time-honoured  custom  that  for  every  crac*  which 
the  bands  of  the  ashton  fagot  make  in  biusting  when 
charred  through,  the  master  of  the  house  is  i>ound 
to  furnish  a  fresh  bowl  of  liquor.  To  the  credit  of 
such  gatherings  it  must  be  slated  that  they  are 
characterised,  for  the  most  part,  by  thorough 
decorum,  and  scenes  of  inebriation  and  disorder 
are  seldom  witnessed.  One  significant  circumstance 
connected  with  the  vigorous  blaze  which  roars  up 
the  chimney  on  Christmas  Eve  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten.  We  refer  to  the  practice  of  most  of  the 
careful  Devonshire  housewives,  at  this  season,  to 
have  the  kitchen-chimney  swept  a  few  days 
previously,  so  as  to  guard  against  accidents  from 
Its  taking  fire.  In  ComwaU,  as  wo  are  informed 
by  a  contributor  to  Notes  and  Queries,  the  Yule  log 
is  caUe<l  'the  mock,'  and  great  festivities  attend 
the  burning  of  it,  including  the  old  ceremony  of 
lighting  the  block  ■vrith  a  lirand  preserved  trom 
the  fire  of  last  year.  We  are  informed  also  that, 
in  the  same  locality,  Christmas  Eve  is  a  special 
holiday  with  children,  who,  on  this  occasion,  are 
allowed  to  sit  up  till  midnight  and  '  drink  to  the 
mock.' 

Another  custom  in  Devonshire,  still  practised, 
we  believe,  in  one  or  two  localitirs  on  Cluistmas 
Eve,  is  for  the  farmer  with  his  family  and  friend.s, 
after  iwrtaking  together  of  hot  cakes  and  cider  (the 
cake  being  dipped  in  the  liquor  previous  to  being 
eaten),  to  proceed  to  the  orchard,  one  of  the  paity 
bearing  hot  cake  and  cider  as  an  olfering  to  the 
principal  apple-tree.  The  c-ake  is  formally  deposited 
on  the  fork  of  the  tree,  and  the  cider  thrown  over 
the  latter,  the  men  tiring  off  guns  and  pistols,  and 
the  women  and  girls  shoiiting — 

•  Bear  bine,  itpples  and  [icttrB  enow, 
Bam  fulls,  bac  fulls,  sack  fulls. 
Hurnih  I  hurrah  I  hurrah  1 ' 

A    similar    libation  of   spiced-ale   iiscil    to    be 
tprinkled  on  the  orchanis  ana  meadows  in  Norfolk ; 
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and  the  autlior  of  a  very  ingenious  little  work, 
published  some  yeani  ago,*  states  that  he  has 
witnessed  a  ceremony  of  the  some  sort,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  New  Forest  in  Hiunpebire, 
where  the  chorus  sung  was — 

'  Apples  and  pears  with  right  good  com. 
Come  in  plenty  to  every  one. 
Eat  and  drink  good  cake  and  hot  ale, 
Give  Earth  to  drink  and  she  '11  not  fail.' 

From  a  contributor  to  Note*  and  Qaene*,  we 
leani  that  on  Christmas  Eve,  in  the  town  of  Chester 
and  suiTDunding  villages,  numerous  parties  of 
singi'rs  parade  the  streets,  and  are  hospitably  enter- 
tained with  meat  and  drink  at  the  different  house* 
where  they  call.  The  farmers  of  Cheshire  pass 
rather  an  uncomfortable  season  at  Christmas,  seeing 
that  they  are  obliged,  for  the  most  part,  during  this 
period,  to  dispense  with  the  assistance  of  servants. 
According  to  an  old  custom  in  the  county,  the 
servants  engage  themselves  to  their  employers  from 
New- Year's  Eve  to  Christmas  Day,  and  then  for 
si.x  or  seven  days,  they  leave  their  masters  to  shift 
for  themselves,  while  they  (the  servants)  resort  to 
the  towns  to  spend  their  hohdiiys.  On  the  morning 
after  Christmas  Day  hundretis  of  farm-servants 
(male  and  female)  dressed  in  holiday  attire,  in 
which  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow  strive  for  tha 
ma.stery,  throng  the  streets  of  Chester,  considerably 
to  the  benefit  of  the  tavem-keepera  and  shop- 
keepers. Having  just  received  their  year's  wages, 
cvtensive  investments  are  made  by  them  in  smock- 
fri)ckn,  cotton  dresses,  plush-waistcoats,  and  woollen 
shawls.  Dancing  is  merrily  carried  on  at  various 
public-houses  in  the  evening.  In  the  whole  of  this 
custom,  a  more  vivid  realisation  is  probably  pre- 
sented than  in  any  other  popi^r  celebration  at 
Christmas,  of  the  precursor  of  these  modem  joviali- 
ties— ^the  ancient  Roman  Saturnalia,  in  which  the 
relations  of  master  and  servant  were  for  a  timo 
reversed,  and  uiiiveisal  licence  prevailed. 

Among  Roman  Catholics,  a  mass  is  always  cele- 
bnited  at  midnight  on  Christmas  Eve,  another  at 
daybrwik  on  Christmas  Day,  and  a  third  at  a  subse- 
quent hour  in  the  morning.  A  beautifid  phase  in 
popular  superstition,  is  that  which  represents  a 
thumugh  prostration  of  the  Powers  of  Darkness 
as  taking  place  at  this  season,  and  that  no 
evil  inllueucc  can  then  be  exerted  by  them  on 
iiiuaklnd.  The  cock  is  then  supposed  to  crow 
all  night  long,  ami  by  his  vigilance  to  scare  away 
all  malignaiit  spirits.  The  idea  is  beautifally 
expressed  by  Shakspeare,  who  puts  it  in  the  moutu 
of  ilarcellns,  in  Hamlet — 

^  It  faded  on  the  crowing  of  the  cock. 
.Soin':?  say,  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  comes 
Whoroin  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated, 
The  bird  of  dawning  siogeth  all  night  long  : 
And  then,  they  nay,  no  spirit  can  walk  abrr>ad  ; 
The  nights  are  wholesome  ;  then  no  planets  strike, 
No  fairy  takes,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  ch&rm ; 
8o  hollow'd  and  so  gracious  is  the  time.' 

A  belief  was  long  current  in  Devon  and  Oom- 
waU,  and  perhaps  still  lingers  both  there  and  in 
other  remote  parts  of  the  country,  that  at  mid- 
niuht,  on  Christmas  Eve,  the  cattle  in  their  stalla 
fall    down  on    their   knees  in  adoration   of    the 

*  The  Ckriiitmat  Book  :  ChriMtmat  in  Ote  Oidtn  Tim»  • 
lU  Customs  and  their  Origin  (London,  1869), 
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iufiiiit  Sa\'iouT,  in  the  saitie  manner  as  the  lepen<l 
reports  thera  to  have  done  in  the  Hlable  at  Beth- 
lehem. Bees  were  oloo  eaid  to  sing  in  their  hives 
at  the  same  time,  and  bread  baked  on  ChriBtmaa 
Eve,  it  was  averred,  never  became  mouldy.  All 
nature  was  thus  supposed  to  unite  in  celebrating 
the  birth  of  Christ,  and  partAke  in  the  general  joy 
which  the  anniversary  of  the  Nativity  inspired. 

THE   CHRISTMAS-TREE  :    CHRISTMAS    BVB    IN 
OERMAKY    ASD   AMERICA. 

In  Germany,  Christmas  Eve  is  for  children  the 
most  joyous  tui;ht  in  the  year,  as  they  then  feast 
tlieir  eyes  on  the.  magnificence  of  the  Ctuistmas- 
trec,  and  rejoice  in  the  presents  which  have  been 
jirovided  for  them  on  its  branches  by  their  parents 
«nd  friends.  The  tree  is  arranged  by  the  senior 
memWrs  of  the  family,  in  the  principal  room  of 
the  house,  and  with  "the  arrival  of  evening  the 
cliildren  are  assembled  in  an  adjoining  apartment 
At  a  given  signal,  the  door  of  the  i^ut  room  is 
thrown  open,  and  in  rush  the  juveniles  eager  and 
happy.  There,  on  a  long  table  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  stands  the  Christmas-tree,  every  branch 
glittering  with  little  lighted  taperti,  while  all  sorts 
of  gifts  and  ornaments  are  suspended  from  the 
branches,  and  possibly  also  numerous  other  pre- 
sents ore  deposited  ftcrmrately  on  the  table,  all 
properly  labelled  with  the  niiines  of  the  re-spectivo 
recipieutSL  The  Chriotmas-tree  seems  to  bo  a  very 
ancient  custom  in  Germany,  and  is  probably  a 
n-mnant  of  the  splendid  and  fanciful  pageants  of 
the  middle  ages.  Within  the  lost  for^  yean, 
and  apparently  since  the  marriage  of  Queen  Victoria 
with  rnnc«  ^bert,  previous  to  which  time  it  was 
almost  unknown  in  tlus  countr}',  the  custom  has 
been  introduced  into  England  with  the  greatest 
succesa,  and  must  be  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers. 
Though  thoroughly  an  innovation  on  our  old 
Christmas  costoms,  and  purtakiug,  indeed,  some- 
wlukt  of  a  prosidc  character,  rather  at  variance  with 
the  beautiful  poetry  of  many  of  our  Christmas 
usages,  he  would  be  a  cynic  indeed,  who  could 
derive  no  pleasure  from  cont«mj>lating  the  group 
of  young  and  happy  faces  who  cluster  rouna  the 
Christm.TS-trec. 

S.  T.  Coleridge,  in  a  letter  from  Ratzebutg,  in 
North  Germany,  published  in  the  Frimd,  and 
iIuot«d  by  Hone,  mentions  the  following  Christmas 
COatoms  as  observed  in  that  locality.  Part  of  thejn 
•eems  to  be  derived  fiom  those  ceremonies  proper 
to  St  Nicholas's  Day,  alreadv  described  luder  6th 
December.  '  There  is  a  Christmas  custom  here 
which  pleased  and  interested  me  The  children 
make  little  presents  to  their  parents,  and  to  each 
other,  and  the  parents  to  their  children.  For  three 
or  four  months  before  Christmas,  the  girls  are  all 
busy,  and  the  boys  save  up  their  jwckct-money  to 
buy  these  presents.  What  the  present  is  to  be,  is 
cautiouslv  Kept  secret ;  and  the  girls  have  a  world 
of  contrivances  to  conceal  it — such  aa  working 
when  they  are  out  on  visits,  and  the  others  are  not 
with  them  ;  getting  up  in  the  morning  before  day- 
light, &c  Then,  on  the  evening  before  Christmas- 
(Uv,  one  of  the  parlours  is  lighted  up  by  the 
children,  into  which  the  purentJi  must  not  go  :  a 
great  yew-bough  is  fastened  on  the  table  at  a  little 
diatance  from  the  wall,  a  multitude  of  little  tapers 
ue  fixed  in  tbe  bough,  but  not  so  as  to  bum  it  till 
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tliey  are  nearly  consumed,  and  coloured  paper,  Ac, 
liung3  and  flutters  fn^m  the  twigs.  Under  this 
bough  the  children  luy  out,  in  great  order,  the 
presents  tlicy  mean  for  their  parents,  still  concealing 
in  their  pockets  what  they  intend  for  each  other. 
Then  the  parents  arc  introduced,  and  each  presents 
his  little  gift ;  they  then  bring  out  the  remainder, 
one  by  one,  from  their  pockets,  and  present  them 
with  kisses  and  embraces.  Where  1  witnessed  this 
scene,  there  were  eight  or  nine  children,  and  the 
eldest  daughter  and  the  mother  wept  alond  for  joy 
and  tenderness  ;  and  the  tears  ran  down  the  lace 
of  the  father,  and  he  clasped  all  his  children  so 
tight  to  his  breast,  it  seemed  as  if  he  did  it  to  stiHe 
the  sob  that  was  rising  within  it.  I  was  very 
much  affected.  The  shadow  of  the  bough  and  ita 
appendages  on  the  wall,  and  arching  over  on  the 
ceuing,  mode  a  pretty  picture  ;  and  then  tlia 
raptures  of  the  very  little  ones,  when  at  last  the 
twigs  and  their  needles  began  to  take  Are  and  tiuip 
— O  !  it  was  a  delight  to  them  !  On  the  next  day 
(Christmas-day),  in  the  great  parlour,  the  parents 
lay  out  on  the  table  the  presents  for  the  children  ; 
a  scene  of  more  sober  joy  succeeds  ;  oa  on  this  day, 
after  an  old  custom,  the  mother  says  privately  to 
each  of  her  daughters,  and  the  father  to  his  sons, 
that  which  he  has  observed  most  praiseworthy,  and 
that  which  was  most  faulty,  in  their  conduct 
Formerly,  and  still  in  all  the  smaller  towns  and 
\Tllage8  throughout  North  Germany,  these  presents 
were  sent  by  all  the  parents  to  some  one  fellow, 
who,  in  high-buskins,  u  white  robe,  a  mask,  and  an 
enormous  flai-wig,  personates  Knecht  Rupert — i.  c., 
the  servant  Rupert  On  Christmas-night,  he  goes 
round  to  every  nouse,  and  says  that  Jesus  Christ, 
his  Master,  sent  him  thither.  The  parents  and 
elder  children  receive  him  with  great  pomp  and 
reverence,  while  the  little  ones  are  most  terribly 
frightcnc<l.  He  then  inquires  for  the  children,  and, 
according  to  the  character  which  he  hears  from  the 
parents,  be  gives  them  the  intended  pre-nents,  as  if 
they  came  out  of  heaven  from  Jesus  Christ.  Or,  if 
they  should  have  l)een  bad  children,  he  gives  the 
l>urent8  a  rod,  and  in  the  name  of  his  Master 
recommends  them  to  use  it  frequently.  About 
seven  or  eight  yeara  old,  the  children  are  let  into 
the  secret,  and  it  is  curious  how  faithfully  they 
keep  it' 

In  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  in  North  America, 
where  many  of  the  settlers  arc  of  German  descent, 
Christmas  Eve  is  observed  with  many  of  the  cere- 
monies practued  in  the  Fatherland  of  the  Old 
AVorld.  The  Christmas-tree  branches  fortli  in  all 
its  splendour,  and  before  going  to  sleep,  the  children 
hang  up  their  stockings  at  the  foot  of^thc  bed,  to  be 
tilled  by  a  penonage  bearing  the  name  of  KritK- 
hinkle  (a  corruption  of  Chriit-kindltin,  or  the  Infant 
Christ),  who  is  supposed  to  descend  the  chimney 
with  gifts  for  all  good  children.  If,  however,  any 
one  has  been  naughty,  he  finds  a  birrh-rotl  instead 
of  sweetmeats  in  the  stocking.  This  implement  of 
correction  is  believed  to  have  been  placed  there 
by  another  personage,  called  Pclmichol,  or  Nicholas 
with  the  fur,  in  allusion  to  the  dress  of  skins 
which  he  is  supposed  to  wear.  In  this  notion,  a 
connection  is  evidently  to  be  traced  with  the 
well-known  legcndarv  attributes  of  St  NichoUis, 
previously  described,  tnough  the  benignant  cliamclwr 
of  the  Bomt  ii  in  this  instance  wofully  lielied.  It 
ia  further  to  b«  remnrked,  that  though  the  general 
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luidcrstaiiding  is  tlmt  KrishkinkU  and  Peltnichol 
are  tlistinct  pcreonaces — the  one  the  rewardcr  of 
good  children,  the  o^er  the  punUher  of  the  bad — 


they  are  ako  occasionally  repreacnicd  as  the  asuno 
individual  under  different  characters,  the  prototypB 
of  which  waa  doubtleas  the  charitable  St  Nicholiu. 


OHRISTUAS  QAUES  :   SNAPDBAOON. 


OME  interesting  particulars  relative  to  the  indoor 
diversions  of  our  ancestors  at  Christmas,  occur  in 
the  following  passage  quoted  by  Brand  from  a  tract, 
entitled  JZourui  cjxmt  our  Ooalrfin,  or  Chrutmcu  Enter- 
taiirnientt,  which  was  published  in  the  early  part  of 
the  lost  century.  'The  time  of  the  year  beins  cold 
and  frosty,  the  diversions  are  within  doors,  either  in 
exercise  or  by  the  fireside.  Dancing  is  one  of  the 
chief  exercises  ;  or  else  there  is  a  match  at  Blindmixn's 
Buff,  or  Puss  in  the  Comer.  The  next  game  is  Qum- 
\  tions  and  Commands,  when  the  commander  maj  oblige 
J  his  subjects  to  answer  any  lawful  Question,  aim  moke 
the  same  obev  him  instantly,  under  the  penalty  of 
being  smutted  [having  the  face  blackened],  or  paying 
anch  forfeit  as  may  be  laid  on  the  aggressor.  Most  of 
the  other  diversions  are  cords  and  dice.' 

From  the  above  we  gather  that  the  sports  on 
Christmas  evenings,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  am, 
were  not  grea^  dissimilar  to  those  in  vogne  at  u« 
present  day.  The  names  of  almost  all  the  pastimes 
then  mentioned  must  be  familiar  to  every  reader,  who 
has  probably  also  participated  in  them  himself  at 
some  period  of  his  life.  Let  us  only  add  chartuUa, 
that  favourite  amusement  of  modem  dr.iwing-rooina 
(and  of  these  only  the  name,  not  the  eport  itself,  was 
unknown  to  our  ancestors),  together  with  a  higher 
spirit  of  refinement  and  delicocr,  and  we  shall  dis- 
cover little  difference  between  the  juvenile  pastimes 
of  a  Christmas-party  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria, 


and  a  similar  assemblage  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anno  or  the  first  Qeorges. 

One  favourite  Chriatmos  sport,  very  generally 
played  on  Christmas  Eve,  has  been  handed  down  to 
us  from  time  immemorial  under  the  name  of 
'  Snapdragon.'  To  our  English  readers  this  amuee- 
ment  is  perl'ectlv  familiar,  but  it  is  almost  unknown 
in  Scotland,  and  it  seems  therefore  desirable  here 
to  give  a  description  of  the  pastime.  A  quantity 
of  raisins  are  deposited  in  a  Itirge  dish  or  bowl  (the 
broader  and  shidlower  this  is,  the  better),  and 
brandy  or  some  other  spirit  is  poured  over  the 
fruit  and  ignited.  The  bystanders  now  endeavour, 
by  turns,  to  gnwp  a  raisin,  by  plunging  their  hands 
through  the  flames  ;  and  as  this  is  somewhat  of  an 
arduous  feat,  requiring  both  courage  and  rapidity 
of  action,  a  considerable  amount  of  laughter  and 
merriment  is  evoked  at  the  expense  of  the  unsuc- 
cessful competitors.  As  an  appropriate  accom- 
paniment we  introduce  here 

C^e  Song  of  ^nHpttragon. 

•  Here  he  comes  with  flaming  bowl. 
Don't  he  mean  tn  take  his  toll. 

Snip!  Snap  I  Dragon! 
Take  care  yon  don't  take  too  much. 
Be  not  greedy  in  your  clutch. 

Snip!  ijnapl  Dragon  I 

With  his  blue  and  lapping  tongue 
Many  of  you  will  be  a^ung, 

Snip  I  Sh«pl  Dragon  I 

ns 


For  he  snaps  at  all  that  comes 
Snatching  at  his  feast  of  plums, 

Snip!  Snapl  Dragon  I 

Bnt  Old  Christmas  makes  him  come. 
Though  he  looks  so  fee  !  fa  I  fmn  ! 

Snip !  Snap !  Dragon  i 
Don't  'ee  fear  him,  lie  but  bold — 
Out  he  goes,  his  flames  are  cold, 

Snip  I  Snap!  Dragon  1 ' 

'Whilst  the  sport  of  Snapdragon  is  going  on,  it  is 
usual  to  extinguish  all  the  lights  in  the  roona,  so 
that  the  lurid  glare  from  the  flaming  spirits  may 
exercise  to  the  full  its  weinl-like  effect.  There 
seems  little  doubt  that  in  this  amusement  \re 
retain  a  trace  of  the  fiery  ordeal  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  also  of  the  Druidicol  fire-worahip  of  a 
still  remoter  epoch.  A  curious  reference  to  it 
occurs  in  the  quaint  old  ploy  of  Lingvui,  quoted  bjr 
Mr  Sandys  in  nia  work  on  (Siristmas, 

'  Mtmory.  Oil,  1  remember  this  dish  well ;  it 
was  first  invented  by  Pluto  to  entertain  Proserpin* 
withal. 

Phaniiuta.  I  think  not  so.  Memory ;  for  wh«a 
Hercules  hod  killed  the  flaming  dragon  of  Hesperii^ 
with  the  apples  of  that  orchard  ho  made  tbia 
fieiy  meat ;  in  memory  whereof  he  named  it  Saap- 
dragon.' 

Snapdragon,  to  personify  him,  has  a  '  poor  rel*> 
tion '  or  '  country  cousin,'  who  beam  the  nama  ot 
Flapdragon,  This  is  a  favourite  amosement  °v"mg 
the  common  people  in  the  western  coontiea  ol 
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England,  and  consists  in  placing  a  lighted  candle 
in  a  can  of  ale  or  ciden  and  drinking  up  the 
contents  of  the  Teasel.  This  act  entails,  of  couno, 
considerable  risk  of  having  the  face  singed,  and 
herein  lies  the  essence  of  the  sport,  which  may 
be  averred  to  be  a  somewhat  more  arduous  pro- 
ceeding in  those  Hays  of  moTUtoches  and  long 
whiskera  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  our  clo«»- 
BhAved  grandfathers. 

C^e  S^untnurs. 

The  mnnuners,  or,  as  they  are  styled  in  Scotland, 
the  quitr*  or  gmgardt,  occupied  a  prominent  place 
in  tne  Chiistmas  revels  of  the  olden  time,  and 
their  performances,  though  falling,  like  the  other 
old  customs  of  the  season,  into  desuetude,  are  still 
kept  up  in  several  parts  of  the  countrr.  The 
passion  for  masquerade,  like  that  for  oramatic 
representation,  seems  an  inherent  one  in  human 
nature ;  and  though  social  progress  and  fashion  may 
modify  and  vary  the  peculiar  mode  of  develop- 
ment, the  tendency  itcelf  remains  unaltered,  and 
only  adopts  from  age  to  age  a  new,  and,  it  may  be. 
more  intellectual  phase.  Thus  the  rude  ana 
irreverent  mysteries  and  miracle  plays  which 
delighted  our  ancestors,  have  been  succeeded  in 
the  gradual  coui«e  of  improvement  by  the  elaborate 
stage  mechanism  and  display  of  our  own  times ;  and 
the  coarse  drolleries  which  characterised  the  old 
Christmas  festivities,  have  made  way  for  the  games 
and  charades,  and  other  refined  amusements  of 
modem  drawing-rooms.  But  in  all  these  changes 
we  only  find  an  expression  under  altered  and 
direnified  forms  of  certain  essential  feelings  and 
tendencies  in  the  constitution  of  humanity. 

Looking  back  to  the  Roman  SatwmaUa,  from 
which  so  many  of  our  Christmas  usages  ore  derived, 
we  find  that -the  practice  of  masquerading  was 
greatly  in  voffue  at  that  season  among  the  people 
of  Rome,  Men  and  women  assumed  respectively 
the  attire  of  the  opposite  sex,  and  masks  of  all 
kinds  were  worn  m  abundance.  The  early 
Christian^  wo  are  informed,  used,  on  the  Feast 
of  the  Circumcision  or  New-years  Day,  to  run 
about  in  masks  in  ridicule  of  the  pagan  super- 
stitions ;  but  there  con  be  no  doubt  tnat  they  also 
frequently  shared  in  the  frolics  of  their  heathen 
neighbours,  and  the  fathers  of  the  church  had 
considerable  difficulty  in  prevailing  on  thnir 
members  to  refrain  from  such  tmedifying  pastimes. 
Afterwords,  the  clergy  endeavoured  to  metamor- 
phose the  heathen  revels  into  amusements,  which, 
if  not  really  more  spiritual  in  chazooter  tfaan  those 
which  they  supplanted,  had  at  least  the  merit  of 
bearing  reference  to  the  observances,  and  recog- 
nising the  authority  of  the  church  and  its  ministers. 
The  mysteries  or  miracle  plays  in  which  even  the 
clergy  occasionally  took  part  as  performers,  were 
the  rcsulta,  amid  numerous  others  of  this  policy. 
These  singular  dramas  continued  for  many  c«uturi>t 
to  form  a  favourite  amusement  of  the  pupulai-e, 
both  at  Christmas  and  other  seasons  of  tne  year ; 
and  in  the  ftprt  volume  of  this  work  (p.  C.33)  will 
be  found  an  srconnt  nf  the  celebration  of  the 
Wliilsuntido  In  "liter.    The  Christmas 

tnummiTM;  wa?  :  ^  a  kindred  diversion, 

though  it  appram  to  nave  partaken  lees  of  the 
religioaa  dement,  and  i«sembled  more  nearly  those 
meoieval  pageants  in  which  certain  salyecta  and 


characters,  token  from  pagnn  mythology  or  popular 
legends,  were  represented.  Frequently,  also,  it 
ossomed  very  much  the  nature  of  a  masquerade, 
when  the  sole  object  of  the  actors  is  to  disguise 
themselves,  and  excite  alternately  laughter  and 
admiration  by  the  splendid  or  ridiculous  costumes 
in  which  they  are  arrayed. 

The  term  mummer  is  synonymous  with 
vuuktr,  and  is  derived  from  the  Daniw),  mumrnt,  or 
Dutch,  momme.  The  custom  of  mumming  at  the 
present  day,  such  as  it  is,  prevails  only  at  the 
Chrii!tmas  season,  the  favounto  and  commencing 
night  for  the  pastime  being  generally  Christmaa 
Eve.  Formerly,  however,  it  seems  to  have  been 
practised  also  at  other  times  throughout  the  year, 
and  Stow,  in  his  Swrvev  of  London,  has  preserved 
to  us  an  account  of  a  splendid  '  mummerie,'  which, 
in  1377,  was  performed  shortly  before  Candlemas 
by  the  citiiicna  of  London,  for  the  amusement  of 
Prince  Richard,  son  of  the  Black  PrincejOnd  after- 
ward the  unfortunate  monarch  Richard  11.  In  the 
year  1400,  we  are  informed  that  Henry  IV.,  holding 
his  Christma.1  at  Eltham,  was  visited  by  twelve 
aldermen  and  their  sons  as  mummen,  and  that 
these  august  personages  '  had  great  thanks '  from 
his  rn^esty  for  their  performance.  But  shortly 
afterwards,  as  Fabyan  tells  us,  a  conspiracy  to 
munler  the  king  was  organised  under  the  guise 
of  a  Twelfth-mght  mumming.  The  plot  was 
discovered  only  a  few  hours  Before  the  time  of 
nutting  it  in  execution.  Henry  VIII.,  who  ruth- 
lessly demolished  so  many  ancient  institutioD.s 
issued  an  ordinance  against  mumming  or  guising 
declaring  aU  persons  who  went  about  to  great 
houses  arrayed  in  this  fashion,  liable  to  be  arrested 
as  vagabonds,  committed  to  jail  for  three  months, 
and  fined  at  the  kind's  pleasure.  The  reason 
aligned  for  this  edict,  is  tne  number  of  murders 
and  other  felonies  which  have  arisen  fnira  this 
cause.  But  we  hear  of  no  permanent  or  serious 
check  sustained  by  the  mummers  in  consequence. 

In  the  tract,  Evund  about  our  Coalfin,  or  Chrul- 
ma*  EiUertainmenU,  already  quoted,  the  following 
passage  occurs  in  reference  to  the  practice  of 
mumming  at  a  comparatively  recent  period  :  '  Then 
comes  mumming  or  masquerading,  when  the  squire's 
wardrobe  is  ransacked  for  dresses  of  all  kinds. 
Corks  are  burnt  to  black  the  faces  of  the  fair,  or 
make  deputy-moustaches,  and  every  one  in  the 
family,  except  the  squire  himself,  must  be  trans- 
formed.' And  in  further  illustration  of  an  old 
English  pastime,  the  subjoined  verses  on  mumming, 
in  the  characteristic  form  of  the  madrioal,  from  La 
Afuia  Madrigaluca,  may  here  be  introduced  : 

'  To  shorten  winter's  sadness, 
>Sce  where  the  folks  with  gladness 
Discuiscd  all  are  coming, 
Right  wantonly  a-mumming. 
PnU. 

Whilst  yonthliU  sports  «ru  Uating, 
To  feaatinu  turn  our  fiuting  ; 
With  rovpTs  and  with  wassails. 
Moke  giiiii  and  care  our  vassalfc 
FaU. 

For  youth  it  well  bcseamslh, 
That  ploiuiuro  ho  ssteemsth ; 
And  rnlipn  age  is  hated. 
That  mirth  would  have  abated. 
F»U' 
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The  grand  and  special  performance  of  the  mum- 
mers  from  time  immemonaJ,  has  been  tlie  represen- 
tation of  a  species  of  drama,  which  eml>odies  the 
time-honoored  legend  of  St  George  and  the  dragon, 
with  sundry  whimsical  adjuncts,  which  contrihute 
to  give  the  whole  affair  an  aspect  of  '  very  tragical 
mirth.'  The  actors,  chiefly  young  lads,  hanng 
arrayed  tlicmselTes  in  the  costumes  proper  to  the 
allegorical  characters  which  they  are  to  support, 
sally  forth  in  company  on  Christmas  Eve,  to 
commence  their  rouiid  of  visits  to  the  houses  of  the 


principal  inhabitants  of  the  parish.  Arriving  at 
the  first  residence  in  their  way,  they  knock  at  the 
door,  and  claim  the  privilege  of  Christmas  in  the 
admission  of  St  George  and  his  '  menymen.'  The 
accompanying  engraving  delineates  a  motley  group 
on  sncn  an  occasion  as  we  ore  describing.  First  is 
seen  Old  Father  Christmas,  bearing,  as  emblematic 
de\'ice»,  the  holly  bough,  w^assail-bowl,  &c.  Beside 
him  stands  a  pretty  little  girl,  carrying  a  branch  of 
mi.stletoe.  Then  come  the  Grand  Turk,  the  gallant 
knight,  St  George,  and  the  latter's  anta^nist,  tbe 


A  FABTT  or  MUMMXRa 


devouring  dragon.  A  doctor  is  also  present  with 
a  large  box  of  pills  to  cure  the  wounacd.  Drums 
and  other  music  accompany  the  procession,  which, 
moreover,  in  the  obovo  engra\-ing  is  lepresented 
as  accompanied  by  the  parish-beadle,  whose  com- 
mand of  the  stocks,  in  days  gone  by,  rendered  him 
a  terror  to  evil-doers,  and  insured  the  maintenance 
of  order  and  decorum. 

Tbe  institution  of  the  mummers,  as  already 
intimated,  is  one  that  has  considerably  declined, 
but  it  still  flourishes  in  some  of  the  remoter  districts 
of  England.  As  regards  the  guiieri  in  Scotland, 
where  tlie  festivities  of  the  %vinter-8eason  cluster 
chiefly  around  the  New  Year,  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  make  special  reference  to  them  under  the 
3 1  St  of  December. 

In  conclusion,  we  present  our  readers  with  a 

specimen  of  the  mumming-drama,  as  exhibited  at 

the  present  day  at  Tenby,  in  South  Wales.    At 

this   town,   for   three   weeks    at    the    Christmoa 
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season,  tlie  mummers  are  accustomed  to  go  their 
rounds,  mostly  three  in  company,  in  a  quaint  guise, 
when  every  Louse  is  visited  by  them,  and  leave 
to  enter  requested.  Upon  being  admitted,  they 
commence  the  performance  of  the  following  drama, 
which  has  already  been  printed  in  TaUttmi 
TTodiiioru  of  Ttnby.  As  each  of  the  three  repreeeata 
various  characters,  they  shall  be  designated  Nos.  1 
2,  and  3.  ' 

No.  1.—'  Here  coma  I,  Old  Father  ChristniBa, 
Christmas  or  not, 
I  hope  Old  Father  Ohristmas 

Will  never  be  forgot. 
A  room — make  room  here,  gallant  boya. 

And  give  us  room  to  rhyme^ 
We  're  come  to  shew  activity 

Upon  a  Christmas  time. 
Actmg  youth  or  acting  age. 
The  lik»  w.-u  never  acted  on  this  stafe  ■ 
If  you  don't  beheve  what  I  now  say, 
Eater  St  George,  and  clear  tbe  way.' 
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No.  2. — 'Here  come  L  St  Gtvirgf,  the  valiant  man. 
With  iiiikcJ  swoni  and  fjioar  in  hand. 
NVho  fouglit  the  dragon,  and  brought  him  to 

the  alaaghter. 
And  for  this  won  the  kintj  of  Ejjyjrt'a  daughter. 
What  man  or  mortal  will  <l«rc  to  stand 
Before  me  with  my  aworrt  lu  hand  ; 
I  'U  tiny  him,  and  cut  him  as  small  as  flics, 
And  send  him  to  Jamaica  to  make  mince-pies.* 

St  Ocorge's  challenge  is  soon  taken  up,  for  says 
No,  3: 

'  Here  come  1,  a  IVrkish  knight, 
In  Turkish  land  I  learned  to  tight, 
I  '11  fight  .St  George  with  courage  bolil. 
And  if  his  blood 's  hot,  will  make  it  cold.' 

To  this  rejoins  No.  2,  who  says : 

'  If  thou  art  a  Turkish  knight, 
Draw  out  thy  swonl,  and  let  us  fight.' 

A  battle  is  the  result ;  the  Turk  foils,  and  St 
George,  struck  with  remorse,  exclaims : 

'  Ladies  and  gentlemen. 

You  've  seen  what  t  've  done, 
I  've  cut  this  Turk  down 
Like  the  evening  snn  ; 
Is  there  any  doctor  that  can  be  found. 
To  euro  this  knight  of  his  deadly  wound  t ' 

No.  1  rc-enteis,  metamorphosed. 

'  Here  come  I,  a  doctor, 
A  ten-pound  doctor ; 
I've  a  httle  bottle  in  my  pocket. 
Colled  hokum,  ihokum,  alicoranane  ; 
I  'U  touch  his  eyes,  nose,  moutli,  and  chin. 
And  say  :  "  Bise,  dead  man,"  and  ho  'U  tight  again.' 

Aflor  touching  the  prostrate  Turk,  the  latter  Icnjis 
up,  reniiy  again  for  the  battle,  St  George,  how- 
ever, thinks  this  to  be  a  fuvuurable  opportunity 
for  sounding  his  own  praises,  and  rejoins : 

'  Here  am  I,  St  George,  with  shining  armour  bright, 
I  am  a  famous  champion,  olao  a  worthy  knight ; 
Seven  long  years  in  a  close  cavo  was  kept. 
And  out  of  that  into  a  jirison  leaped. 
From  out  of  that  into  a  rock  of  stones, 
There  I  laid  down  my  grievons  bones. 
Many  n  giant  did  I  subdue, 
And  ran  a  fiery  dracon  through. 
I  fought  the  man  of  Tillntrve, 
And  still  will  gain  the  victory. 
First,  then,  I  fought  in  France, 

Second,  1  fought  in  .Sfioin, 
Tliirdlv,  I  come  to  Tenby, 

To  Hght  the  Turk  igain.' 

A  fight  cnsuea,  and  St  George,  being  agnin  victor, 
repeats  his  rcouest  for  a  dunitor,  who  succeaxhs,  as 
before,  in  performing  n  miraculous  cure,  and  nt 
once  comes  forward  as  the  Protector : 

*  Here  come  I,  Oliver  Cromwell, 

As  you  may  mipfione, 
Manv  natioij    '  iiqnered, 

with  my  . 
I  made  the  1  ;■  ...  ;.  .  .  tumble, 

And  the  Spaniidi  for  to  i|uake, 
I  fought  the  jiilly  Dutclunen, 

And  made  their  hearts  to  ache,' 

No.  2  tlien  changes  hi.'*  character  into  that  of  the 
gentleman  in  bhick.' 

'  Hero  come  I,  IVebrelinb, 
Under  my  arm  I  carry  a  club, 
I'ndcr  my  chin  I  carry  a  ]>«d, 
Don't  I  look  a  nice  yuuug  man  ? ' 


Having  finished  his  speech,  the  main  object  of  the 
visit  is  thus  delicately  hinted  by  No.  3 : 

'  Ladies  and  gentlemen. 
Our  story  is  ended. 
Our  money-box  is  recommended ; 
Five  or  six  shillings  will  not  do  us  harm, 
Silver,  or  copper,  or  gold  if  you  can.' 

After  this  appeal  has  been  responded  to,  fit  Qeoif^e, 
the  Turk,  Doctor,  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  Beelzebub, 
take  their  departure,  and  the  '  guising  '  is  at  on 
emL 

C^e  ^OTi>  of  P»ra(t. 

The  functionary  with  the  above  whim.iical  title 
played  on  important  part  in  the  festivities  of  Chri.st- 
iiias  in  the  olden  time.  His  duties  were  to  lead  and 
direct  the  multifarious  revels  of  the  season,  or,  as 
we  should  say  at  the  prciient  day,  to  net  as  Muster 
of  the  Ceremonies,  The  following  account  of 
him  is  given  by  Stow  :  '  In  the  feast  of  Christinas, 
there  was  in  the  king's  house,  wheresoever  he 
lodged,  a  Lord  of  Mi»ruU,  or  Master  of  Merry 
Disports,  and  the  like  had  ye  in  the  house  of 
every  noblejnan  of  honour  or  good  worship,  were 
he  spiritual  or  temporaL  The  Mayor  of  London, 
and  either  of  the  .Sneriffs,  had  their  several  Lord* 
of  MimiU,  ever  contending,  without  quarrel  or 
offence,  who  should  make  the  rarest  pastime  to 
delight  the  beholder*.  These  lords  beginning  their 
rule  at  Allhalloud  Eve,  continued  the  same  till  the 
morrow  after  the  Feast  of  the  Purification,  com- 
monly called  Candlemas  Day,  in  which  space  there 
were  fine  and  subtle  disguising*,  ma.sks  and  mum- 
mcrie.o,  with  playing  at  cards  for  counters,  navies 
nnd  (xiints,  in  every  house,  more  for  pastimes  than 
for  gain.' 

In  the  university  of  Cambridge,  the  functions  of 
the  Lord  of  Misrule  were  performed  by  one  of  the 
Masters  of  Arts,  who  was  regularly  elected  to  super- 
intend the  annual  representation  of  Latin  plays  by 
the  students,  besides  taking  a  general  charge  of 
their  games  and  diversiom  during  the  Chri.stma.'t 
season,  and  was  styled  the  Jmperator  or  Prvsfeclujt 
Ludonim.  A  similar  Master  of  Bevels  was  cho.^en 
at  Oxford.  But  it  seems  to  have  l>een  in  the  Inns 
of  Court  in  London  that  the  Lord  of  Misrule  reigned 
with  the  greatest  sidendour,  being  surrounded  with 
nil  the  {tonule  and  ceremony  of  royalty,  having  his 
lonl-keepcr  and  treasurer,  his  guaixl  of  honour,  and 
even  his  two  chaplains,  who  preached  before  him  on 
Sunday  in  the  Temple  Church.  On  Twelfth  Day, 
he  abdicated  his  sovereignty,  and  we  ore  infomn^d 
that  in  the  year  Ui^ry,  this'mock-n"i>re.'<entative  of 
n)yalty  cxi)ended  in  the  exercise  of  his  office  about 
two  thousand  }K)unds  from  his  own  purse,  and  at  Uie 
conclusion  of  his  reign  was  knighted  by  Charles  I. 
at  Wliitchall.  The  office,  indeed,  seems  to  have 
been  regarded  among  the  Tciriplars  as  a  highly- 
hornoaralile  one,  and  to  have  been  generally  con- 
ferred on  young  gentlemen  of  good  family. 

The  fiillo%ring  is  an  extract  from  the  '  articles' 
drawn  up  by  the  Right  Worshipful  Richard  Evelyn, 
Esq,  father  of  tlie  autlior  of  the  Diary,  and  depiit}'- 
lieuteiuuit  of  the  counties  of  Surrey  and  Sussex,  for 
n]>poiuting  and  defining  the  functions  of  a  Christ- 
luiu  Lord  of  Mii«nile  over  his  estate  at  Wotton  : — 
'  Imjirimu,  1  give  free  leave  to  Owen  Flood,  mv 
Inimpttcr,  gentleman,  to  be  Lonl  of  Misrule  of  utl 
good  ordora  during  the  twelve  days.    And  also,  I 
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give  free  leave  to  the  stiid  Owen  Flood  to  command 
oil  and  every  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  as  well 
■ervants  as  otncre,  to  be  at  bis  command  whensoever 
lie  shall  sound  his  trumpet  or  music,  and  to  do  him 
good  service,  as  though  I  were  present  myself,  at 

their  perils I  give  full  power  and  authority 

to  his  lordship  to  break  up  all  locks,  bolts,  bars, 
doors,  and  latches,  and  to  fling  up  all  doors  out  of 
hinges,  to  come  at  those  who  presume  to  disobey 
his  lordship's  commands.    God  save  the  king  ! ' 

In  the  accompanyini;  engraving,  one  of  these 
Lords  of  Misrule  is  shewn  with  a  fool's  bauble  as 
his  badge  of  oflioe,  and  a  page,  who  acts  as  his 
assistant  or  confederate  in  conducting  the  joculari- 
ties.   We  are  informed  that  a  favourite  mude  for 


TUB  tO&D  or  MQUttOB. 

his  lordship  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  hia  office  was 
by  eiplalning  to  the  company  that  he  absolved  them 
of  all  their  wisdom,  and  that  they  were  to  be  just 
wise  enough  to  make  fools  of  themselves.  No  one 
was  to  8it  apart  in  pride  or  self-sufficiency,  to 
laugh  at  others.  Moreover,  he  (the  Lord  of  Misnde) 
come  endowed  with  a  magic  power  to  turn  all  lus 
auditory  into  children,  and  that,  while  his  sove- 
reignty lasted,  he  should  take  care  that  they  con- 
ducted themselves  as  suclu  So  fealty  was  sworn  to 
the  '  merry  monarch,'  and  the  reign  of  fun  and  folly 
forthwith  commenced.  Li  the  pantomime  of  the 
present  day,  we  see  in  the  mischievous  pranks  of  the 
Clown,  who  parodies  nil  the  ordinary  occupations 
of  crave  and  serious  life,  a  reproduction  nndei  a 
modem  form  of  the  extravagances  of  the  Lord  of 
Misrule. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  scandalous  abuses 
often  resulted  from  the  ixul)emiit  licence  assumed 
by  the  Lord  of  Misnile  and  hia  sjilellites.  It  need, 
tnerefore,  occasion  no  surprise  to  lind  their  pro- 
ceedings denounced  in  no  measured  terms  by 
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Prynne  and  other  zealous  Puritans.  *  If,'  says  the 
author  of  the  Huirio-Mastii,  '  we  compare  our 
Bacchanalian  Chriatmasscs  and  New-year's  Tided 
with  these  Satomolia  au>l  Feasts  of  Janus,  we  shall 
find  such  near  affinitye  betweene  them  both  in 
regard  of  time  (they  beloc  both  in  the  end  of 
December  and  on  the  first  of  January)  and  in  their 
manner  of  solemnising  (both  of  them  being  spent 
in  revelling,  epicurisme,  wantonesse,  idlencsse, 
dancing,  drmkin^,  stage-plaies,  masques,  and  car- 
uall  pompe  and  jollity),  tnat  we  must  needes  con- 
clude the  one  to  be  but  the  very  ape  or  issue  of  the 
other.  Hence  Polydore  Virgil  omrmes  in  ejcpress 
tearmes  that  our  Coiistmas  Lards  of  Misrule  (which 
custom,  saith  he,  is  chiefly  observed  in  England), 
together  with  dancing,  masques,  mummeries,  stage- 
playes,  and  such  other  Christmass  disorders  now  in 
use  with  Christians,  were  derived  from  these  Roman 
Saturnalia  and  Bacchanalian  festivals  ;  which  (con- 
cludes he)  should  cause  all  pious  Christians  eternally 
to  abominate  them.' 

In  Scotland,  previous  to  the  Reformation,  the 
monasteries  used  to  elect  a  functionary  of  a  simiLir 
character,  for  the  superintendence  of  toe  Christmas 
revels,  under  the  designation  of  the  Abbot  ot 
Unreason.  The  readers  of  the  Waverley  Noveb 
will  recollect  the  graphic  delineation  of  one  of 
these  mock-ecclesiastics  in  The  Abbot.  An  ordinance 
for  suppressing  this  annual  burlesque,  with  other 
festivities  of  a  like  kind,  was  passed  oy  the  Scottish 
legislature  in  1555.  In  France,  we  tind  the  con- 
eener  of  the  Lord  of  Ihlisrule  and  the  Abbot  of 
Unreason  in  the  Abbai  StuUorum — the  Abbot  or 
Pope  of  Fools. 

£om, — C(alba,  Romui  emperor,  3  b.  o. ;  John,  king  ot 
England,  1168,  Oxford;  William  Warbiuion,  bishop  o{ 
Qioacester,  1698,  Ntwarh;  Qeoije  Ctabb«,  poet,  1754, 
Aldbonugki  Eugene  Scribe^  Fnnch  dnunatist,  1791, 
ParU. 

Pied. — Oeorge  of  Ckppadocia,  noted  Ariaa  bialiop, 
slain  at  Alexandria,  361  a.  d.  ;  Thomas  Bettofort,  Dnke 
o{  Exeter,  1420,  Sury  St  Edmundt;  Vasoo  do  Oiuna, 
celebrated  Portuguese  narigator,  1S25,  OocAii*,  in 
Malabar ;  Mmlame  de  Qenlis,  popular  authoteo^  1830, 
Pant ;  Davies  Gilbert,  aotiqnarian  sod  sun  of  aoieiiee, 
1839,  Eattinmme,  Siuux;  AJchdaacon  HeiU7John  Todd, 
editor  of  Johnson's  IHctionary,  be,  1845,  StUrirufton, 
YorkAire  ;  Dr  John  Ajrton  Paris,  chemist,  1856,  Xon- 
don;  Hugh  MiUer,  geologist,  1856,  Portobello. 

S^e  Wimis. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  no  one  oppc&ra 
clearly  to  know  whether  the  term  ff'ait*  denoted 
originally  musical  instruments,  a  particular  kind  of 
music,  or  the  persons  who  jolayed  under  certain 
Bpeciai  circumstances.  There  is  evidence  in  sur>port 
of  aU  these  views.  At  one  time,  the  name  of  VV  iut4 
was  given  to  minstrels  attached  to  the  king's  court, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  guard  the  streets  at  night, 
and  proclaim  the  hour — something;  in  the  some 
manner  as  the  watchmen  were  wont  to  do  in 
London  before  the  establishment  of  the  in«tio> 
polituu  {lolice.  A  regular  company  of  waits  yns 
esUihhihetl  at  Exeter  an  early  as  the  y-"-  '  "•"  7,  ; 
in  relation  to  the  duties  and  cmolur 
personngci  in  the  reign  of  Edwanl  IV., ; . , .  . 
i.urious  account  is  furnished  by  Rj-mer :  '  .\ 

that  nightelye  from  Mychchnas  to  iihrcve  Th ^  ^ 

pipethe  the  watcho  withen  this  courte  fower  ^mea; 
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in  the  somere  nyshtes  iij  tvmes,  and  makethc  bon 
Buyte  at  every  cnambero-dope  and  offyce,  aa  well 
for  feare  of  pyckerea  and  pillen.  He  eateth  in  the 
holle  with  myngtrieUea,  and  takethe  lyveryc  [allow- 
ance] at  nygnte  a  loffe,  a  g&lone  ot  alle,  and  for 
nomcra  nyghtet  ij  candlea  picb,  a  bnahel  of  colea ;  and 
for  wintere  nyghtea  half  a  loofe  of  bread,  a  golone 
of  ftUe,  iiij  candles  piche,  a  bushel  of  colea  ;  daylye 
whil«te  he  ia  preaentc  in  courte  for  hia  wages  in 
cheque  roalo  flowed  iiiid.  ob.  or  else  iijd.  by  the 
diacroahon  of  the  Bteoarae  and  tressorerc,  and  that, 
ofterc  his  comings  and  diaervinge  ;  also  cluathingo 
with  the  booaehold  yeomen  or  mrnstrielles  lyke  to 
the  wages  that  he  takethe  ;  and  if  he  be  syko  he 
takethe  twoe  loves,  ij  mesee  of  great  meate.  one 
gallon  of  alle.  Also  ho  parteth  with  the  hous- 
noldo  of  general  gyfts,  and  bathe  his  beddinge 
carried  by  the  comptrollers  aasygment ;  and  under 
this  yeoman  to  bo  a  groome  watcre.  Yf  he  can 
cxcuM  the  yeoman  in  ms  absence,  then  he  takethe 
rewarde,  dotheinge,  meat,  and  all  other  things  lykc 
to  other  grooms  of  houshold.  Also  this  yeoman 
waight,  at  the  mokinge  of  Knyghtea  of  the  Batli, 
for  Ms  attendance  upon  them  by  nyghte-time,  in 
watchinge  in  the  chappcUe,  hath  he  to  liis  fee  all 
the  watchinge  clothing  that  the  knyght  nbull  wear 

rn  him.'  This  statement  is  interesting,  aa  it 
n  that  the  Wait,  or  YeomaiiABait,  at  court  wai 
a  kind  of  page,  paid  partly  in  money  and  partly  in 
board-wages ;  and  it  may  be  a  fair  question  whether 
the  yeoman-vxiiter  of  later  days  is  not  to  bo  traced 
to  some  such  origin. 

In  Mr  Thom/s  edition  of  Tliefamoui  Eittory  of 
Dt  Foutttu,  the  term  under  notice  is  clearly  applied 
to  a  musical  instrument :  '  Lastly  was  heard  by 
Faustna  oU  manner  of  instruments  of  music — as 
organs,  datigolds,  lutes,  viols,  citterns,  wait*,  horn- 
pipes, aaomes,  harps,  and  oil  manner  of  other 
instruments  of  music'  Butler,  also,  in  his  Prin- 
eipU$  of  Mutick,  published  in  1636.  mentions  'the 
vaitt  or  h(^>oyi — implying  that  that  which  was 
called  the  v<aiu  or  wayqhicf,  was  the  same  instru- 
ment as  the  one  long  known  aa  the  hoboy,  haut- 
boy, hautbois,  or  oboe.  Some  trace  the  name  vxUt 
to  the  Gkrmau  mtcht,  which  signifies  a  watchman 
or  night.gnard  ;  a  meaning  not  necessarily  con- 
nected with  music  in  any  way.  Dr  Rimbault  states 
thftt,  in  a  roll  of  officers  in  the  service  of  Henry  VIL, 
on«  of  the  entries  is  '  Musicians  for  the  'Wayghtes.' 

Dr  Busby,  in  liis  Muiieal  Dietionaty,  ipeakdng 
of  the  waits,  says :  '  This  noun  fomierly  signified 
hautboy$,  and  (wliich  is  remarkable)  has  no  singular 
nnmbo-.  From  tlie  instruments,  its  signification 
ms,  after  a  time,  transferred  to  the  performers 
themselves ;  who,  being  in  the  habit  of  parading 
the  streets  at  night  with  their  music,  occasiooed 
the  name  to  be  applied  generally  to  all  musicians 
who  followed  a  similar  practice.' 

In  the  following  extract  from  a  commnr;:    "•  - 
to  the  0«nUtman'$  Magaaiiu  in  17S6,  desci 
mode  of  constituting   freemen   at  Alnwi^ 
waits  .ire  distinctly  spoken  of  aa  penonn 
describing  certain  ridiculous  ceremonies,  tbt 
proceeds  to  say :  *  They  [the  freemen  is  I*^ 
•T«  generallT  met  by  w-omcn   dresMd   O  ^ 
ribbons,  bells,  and  garlands  of  gnm-ftc*' 
welcome  them  with  Hnncing  ana  sia^u. 
c,ille<l  timhfr-vtaiU — perhaps  ii  corrojfcnt  £   tb  — ■ 
waitt,  players  on  timbrels,     ilr  H   "  -'  '   ~     "^ 
lioi  ocptMsed  a  belief  that  tlie 
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wind-instrument  players,  as  shewn  by  the  u-se  of 
the  word  in  the  romances  of  Kyng  Alyiaunder  and 
Sir  EglamouT. 

A  writer  in  Notes  and  Queries  draws  attention  to 
the  analogy  between  the  words  waits  and  wailk, 
the  latter  of  which,  in  Scotland,  means  wandering 
or  roaming  about  from  pLtce  to  place.  Such 
wanderers  were  the  minstrels  of  Scotland,  who, 
three  centuries  ago,  were  under  the  patronage  of 
the  civic  corporation  of  Glasgow,  and  at  the  city's 
expense  were  clothed  in  blue  coats  or  outer 
garments.  'A  remnant  of  this  custom,  still 
popularly  called  icaits,  yet  exists  in  the  magis- 
trates annually  granting  a  kind  of  certificate  or 
diploma  to  a  few  musicians,  generally  blind  men 
of  respectable  character,  who  perambulate  the 
streets  of  the  city  during  the  nignt  and  morning, 
for  about  three  weeks  or  a  month  previous  to  New- 
year's  Day,  in  most  cases  performing  on  violins  the 
slow,  soothing  aiis  peculiar  to  a  portion  of  the  old 
Scottish  melodies ;  and  in  the  solemn  silence  of 
repose  the  efiTect  is  very  fine.  At  the  commenco- 
uient  of  the  New-year,  these  men  call  at  the  houses 
of  the  inhabitants,  and,  presenting  their  credential^ 
receive  a  small  subscription.' 

It  is  evident  that  considerable  confuaou  prevails 
on  the  subject  of  the  waits,  but  if  we  abide  by  the 
modem  meaning  of  the  term,  we  shall  find  that  it 
refers  exclusively  to  a  company  of  musicians  whose 
performances  bear  a  special  relation  to  the  season 
of  Christmas.  In  Scotland,  perhaps,  they  are  moro 
associated  with  the  New  Year,  but  in  England 
their  functions  belong  certainly  to  a  period  which 
ends  irith  Cliristma»-aay. 

When  the  waits  became  town-musicians,  instead 
of  court-pages,  they  were  sometimes  dvic  servauta, 
employed  aa  watchmen  to  call  the  hour  at  nijs'hi.. 
sometimes  serenadcrs  or  nocturnal  minatreLi,  v  ' 
looked  for  a  living  from  private  liberality.    Tli. 
is  a  paper  in  the  Toiler  (Na  222),  which  njwkii  *f 
waits  as  they  were  a  century  and  a  half  tgu.  and 
introduces  the   subject  in  the  following  mancrr 
'Whereas,  by  letters  from  Nottin^uub,  wi..  I«f»i. 
advice  that  the  youns  ladies  of  that  pUoe  wuiiiaUi 
for  want  of  sleep,  oy  reason  of 
lovers,  who  for  this  lost  «tmmM»  iar^ 
infested    the  streets  of  tliat  •■to^ 
violins  and  bass-viols,  belwvan  ikf  h 
and    four  La    the  ranninig: :'  iski- 
some   purport     It  thee 
the  same 
accounts  id  it 
at  preaeat, 
fasmon  in  a 
with  tlur 
throa^lih 
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inquiry  about  Christmas-time,  in  tliat  year,  brought 
the  matter  in  a  singular  way  under  public  notice. 
Mr  Clay  had  been  the  official  leader  of  the  waits 
for  Westminster ;  and  on  his  death,  JSlr  Monro 
obtained  the  post.  Having  employed  a  number 
of  persons  in  different  part-i  of  the  city  and  liberties 
of  We-stminst«r  to  Bcrenade  the  inhabitants,  trusting 
to  their  liberaUtv  at  Christmas  as  a  remuneration, 
he  was  surprised  to  find  that  other  persons  were, 
unauthorised,  ussuminc  the  right  of  playing  at 
night,  and  makiiig  applications  to  the  inhabitants 
for  Christmas-boxes.  Sir  R.  Baker,  the  police 
magistrate,  promised  to  aid  Mr  Monro  in  the 
assertion  of  uia  claims ;  and  the  resalt,  in  several 
police  cases,  shewed  that  there  really  was  this 
'vested  right'  to  charm  the  ears  of  the  citizens  of 
Westminster  with  nocturnal  music.  At  present 
(as  Btated  in  the  last  paragraph),  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  anv  number  of  such  itinerant  minstrels 
from  plying  their  midnight  calling. 


DECEMBER  25. 

The  Nativity  of  Jesus  Christ.  8t  Eogenia,  Tirgin  and 
m&rtTT,  aboat  257.  St  Anastaiia,  martyr,  301.  Aaother 
St  Anastaiia. 

C^rUtmas-.^aij. 

The  festival  of  Christmas  is  regarded  as  the 
greate-st  celebration  throughout  the  ec^-lesiastical 
year,  and  so  important  and  joyous  a  solemnity  is 
It  deemed,  that  a  special  exception  is  made  in  its 
favour,  whereby,  in  the  event  of  the  anniversary 
falling  on  a  Friday,  that  day  of  the  week,  under  all 
other  circumstances  a  fast,  is  transformed  to  a 
festival. 

That  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  deliverer  of 
the  liuman  race,  and  the  mysterious  link  connect- 
injs'  the  transcendent  and  incomprehensible  attri- 
butes of  Deity  with  human  svmpathies  and  affectionfl, 
rhuuld  be  considered  as  tlie  most  glorious  event 
that  ever  happened,  and  the  most  worthy  of  being 
reverently  and  joyously  commemorated,  is  a  pro- 
position which  must  commend  itself  to  the  heart 
and  reason  of  every  one  of  His  followers,  who 
aspires  to  walk  in  His  footsteps,  and  share  in  the 
ineffable  benefits  which  His  death  has  secured  to 
mankind.  And  so  though  at  one  period  denounced 
by  the  Puritans  as  superstitious,  and  to  the  present 
duy  disregarded  by  Calvinistic  Protestants,  as  un- 
warranted by  Scripture,  there  are  few  who  will 
seriously  dispute  the  propriety  of  observing  the 
anniversarj"  of  Christ's  birth  by  a  religious  service. 

A  question,  however,  which  has  been  long  and 
eagerly  agitated,  is  here  brought  forward.  Is  the 
2Sth  of  December  really  the  day  on  which  our 
Saviour  first  shewed  himself  in  human  form  in 
the  manger  at  Bethlehem  1  The  evidence  which 
we  possess  regarding  the  date  is  not  only  tradi- 
tional, but  likewise  conflicting  and  confused.  In 
the  earliest  periods  at  which  we  have  any  record  of 
the  observance  of  Christmas,  we  find  that  some 
communities  of  Christians  celebrated  the  festival 
on  the  let  or  fith  of  January  ;  others  on  the  29th 
of  March,  the  time  of  the  Jewish  Passover ;  while 
others,  it  is  said,  observed  it  on  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember, or  Feast  of  Tabemadee.  There  can  be  iio 
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doubt,  however,  that  long  before  the  rei;^  of  Qjh- 
stontine,  in  the  fourth  century,  the  season  of  the 
New  Year  had  been  adopted  as  the  period  for  cele- 
brating the  Nativity,  though  a  (htference  in  this 
respect  existed  in  the  practice  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches,  the  former  observing  the  6lh 
of  January,  and  the  latter  the  2.7lh  of  December. 
The  custom  of  the  Western  Church  at  last  prevailed, 
and  both  of  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  agreed  to  hold 
the  anniversary  on  the  some  day.  The  fixing  of 
the  date  appears  to  have  been  the  act  of  Julius  L, 
who  presided  as  pope  or  bishop  of  Rome,  from 
337  to  352  A.D.  'rhe  circumstance  is  doubted  by 
Mosheim,  but  is  confirmed  by  St  Chrysostom,  who 
died  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  This 
celebrated  father  of  the  church  informs  na,  in  one 
of  his  epistles,  that  JuUna,  on  the  sohcitation  of  St 
Cyril  ot  Jerusalem,  caused  strict  inquiries  to  bo 
made  on  the  subject,  and  thereafter,  following  what 
seemed  to  be  the  best  authenticated  tradition, 
settled  authoritativelv  the  25th  of  December  as 
the  anniversary  of  Christ's  birth,  the  'Festorum 
omnium  metropolLs,'  as  it  is  styled  by  Chrysostom. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  some  have  represented  this 
fixi^  of  the  day  to  have  been  accomplished  by 
St  Telesphorus,  who  was  bishop  of  Rome  138-139 
A.D.,  but  the  authority  for  the  assertion  is  Ttxy 
doubtful  Towards  the  close  of  the  second  centuir, 
we  find  a  notice  of  the  observance  of  Christmas  in 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Commodus ;  and  about  • 
hundred  years  afterwards,  in  the  time  of  Diodesian, 
an  atrocious  act  of  cruelty  is  recorded  of  the  last- 
named  emperor,  who  caused  a  church  in  Xico- 
media,  where  the  Christians  were  celebrating  the 
Nativity,  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  by  barring  every 
means  of  egress  from  the  building,  made  all  the 
worshippers  perish  in  the  flames.  Since  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century  at  least,  the  S5th  of  December 
has  been  uniformly  observed  as  the  annivenaiy  of 
the  Nativity  by  all  the  nations  of  Christendom. 

Thus  far  for  ancient  usage,  but  it  will  be  readily 
comprehended  that  insurmountable  difficulties  yet 
exist  with  respect  to  the  real  date  of  the  momentous 
event  under  notice.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  indeed, 
remarks  in  his  CommentaTy  on  th»  Proj^ueitt  <^ 
Daniel,  that  the  feast  of  the  Nati^nty,  and  most  of 
the  other  ecclesiastic^il  anniversaries,  were  originally 
fixed  at  cardinal  points  of  the  year,  without  any 
reference  to  the  dates  of  the  incidents  which  they 
commemorated,  dates  which,  by  the  lapse  of  time, 
had  become  impossible  to  be  ascertamed.  Thus 
the  Annunciation  of  the  Virgin  Maiy  was  placed 
on  the  26th  of  March,  or  about  the  time  uf  the 
vernal  equinox  ;  the  feast  of  St  Michael  on  the 
Z'Mh  of  September,  or  near  the  autumnal  equinox  ; 
and  the  birth  of  Christ  and  other  festivals  at  tha 
time  of  the  winter-solstice.  Jklany  of  the  apostlco^ 
days — such  as  St  Paul,  St  Matthiax,  and  other»— wara 
determined  by  the  days  when  the  sun  entered  tiia 
respective  signs  of  the  ecUptic,  and  the  p<wan  festi- 
vals had  also  a  considerable  share  in  the  ai^ustment 
of  the  Christian  year.  To  tins  last  we  shall  shortly 
have  occasion  to  advert  more  particularly,  but  at 
present  we  shall  content  ourselves  by  remarking 
th.it  the  views  of  the  gre.it  astronomer  just  indicate^ 
present  at  least  a  s;>ecious  explanation  of  tha 
original  construction  of  the  ecclesiastical  calendar. 
As  regards  the  observance  of  Easter  indeed,  and 
its  accessory  celebrations,  there  is  good  ground  for 
maintaining  that  tbey  mark  tolerably  accuxatei/ 
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the  anniversaries  <if  the  Pawiou  nnd  RosiuTfction 
of  our  Lord,  seeing  tliat  vc  know  th.it  the  evenU 
themaelTes  took  place  at  the  peri<xl  of  the  Jewish 
FlMaoTer.  But  no  snob  precii<ion  of  date  can  be 
adduced  as  regards  Chmtmas,  regpccting  which  the 
generally  received  view  now  is,  that  it  does  not 
comwpond  with  the  octnal  date  of  the  nativity  of 
oiir  Saviour.  One  objection,  in  particular,  has  l»ecn 
mode,  that  the  incident  recorded  in  S<'ripturo,  of 
shepherds  keeping  watch  by  night  on  the  phiins  of 
BetUehem,  coulU  not  have  taken  place  in  the 
month  of  December,  a  period  generally  of  great 
inclemency  in  the  region  of  Juda:a. 

Though  Christian  nations  have  thus,  from  an 
early  pmod  in  the  history  of  the  church,  celebrated 
Chnstmas  about  the  period  of  tlic  \»iuler-solKtice 
or  the  shortest  day,  it  is  well  known  that  many, 
and,  indeed,  the  greater  number  of  the  popular 
festive  observances  by  which  it  is  chara<;tcri»eJ,  arc 
referrible  to  a  much  more  ancient  origin.  Amid  all 
the  pagan  nations  of  antiquity,  thcro  seems  to  have 
been  a  universal  tendency  to  worehip  the  sun  as 
the  giver  of  life  and  liuht,  and  the  visible  manifes- 
tation of  the  Deity.  Various  as  were  the  names 
bestowed  by  different  peoples  on  this  object  of 
their  worship,  he  was  still  the  same  divinity. 
Thus,  at  Rome,  he  appears  to  have  been  worshipped 
under  one  of  the  characters  attributed  to  Solum, 
the  father  of  the  gods;  among  the  Scandinavian 
nations  he  was  known  under  the  epithet  of  Olin 
or  Wmlen,  the  fother  of  Thor,  who  seems  after- 
wunla  to  have  shared  with  his  ]>arent  the  adoration 
bestowed  on  the  latter,  as  the  divinity  of  which 
the  sun  was  the  viiible  manifestation  ;  whil-st  with 
the  ancient  Persians,  the  appellation  for  the  god  of 
light  was  Mithras,  apparcnUy  the  same  as  the  Irish 
Mithr,  and  with  the  Phoenicians  or  Carthaginians 
it  Wiis  Baal  or  liel,  an  epithet  famiUar  to  all 
students  of  the  Bible. 

Concurring  thus  iis  regards  the  object  of  worship, 
thorp  was  a  no  less  remarkable  unif(jmiity  in  tho 
period  of  the  year  at  which  these  different  nations 
cclobnited  a  grand  festival  in  his  honour.  The 
time  chosen  appears  to  have  been  luiiversally  the 
season  of  the  New  Year,  or,  rather,  tho  winter- 
Bolslice,  from  which  the  new  year  was  frequently 
reckoned.  This  un.ininiity  in  tho  celebration  of 
the  festival  in  question,  is  to  l>e  ascribed  to  the 
general  feeling  of  joy  which  all  of  us  experience 
when  the  gradual  shortening  of  the  day  reaches  its 
utmost  limit  on  the  Slnt  of  December,  and  tho  sun, 
recommencing  his  upward  course,  annoimces  that 
mid-winter  is  past,  and  spring  and  summer  arc 
approaching.  On  similar  grounds,  and  with 
luuilor  demotutratious,  the  ancient  pagan  nations 
observed  a  festival  at  mid-sniumer,  or  the  sumnier- 
iolstice,  when  the  sun  arrives  at  the  culminating- 
point  of  his  ascent  on  the  21st  of  June,  or  longc^it 
<lav. 

By  the  Roman^  this  amiiveraary  was  celebrated 
under  the  title  of  Saturnalia,  or  the  festival  of 
Saturn,  and  was  marked  by  llie  prevalence  of  a 
univcnal  licence  and  merr>'-making.  The  slaves 
Were  peimitted  to  enjoy  for  a  time  a  thorough 
frsedoni  in  speech  aucf  behaviour,  and  it  is  even 
said  that  their  masters  waited  on  them  as  8er\'ants. 
Every  one  feasted  and  rejoiced,  work  and  business 
were  for  a  season  entirely  KUKpendcd,  the  houses 
were  decked  with  laurels  and  evcrgrccM,  presents 
were  mude  bjr  patents  and  friends,  and  all  sorts  of 


gomes  and  ama-^cments  were  indulged  in  by  the 
citizens.  In  tho  bleak  north,  the  siime  rejoicings 
had  place,  but  in  a  ruder  and  more  barbarous  form. 
Fires  were  extensively  kindled,  both  in  and  out  of 
di.Kirs  blocks  of  wood  blazed  in  honour  of  Odin 
and  Thor,  the  sacred  mistletoe  was  gathered  by 
the  Druids,  and  sacri6ces,  both  of  men  und  cattle, 
were  made  to  the  savage  divinities.  Fires  ore  said, 
also,  to  have  been  kindled  at  this  period  of  the 
year  by  the  ancient  Persians,  between  whom  and 
the  Druids  of  Western  Europe  a  rvlatiouship  is 
suppo-sed  to  have  existed. 

In  the  early  o^s  of  Christianity,  its  ministers 
frequently  expenenced  the  utmost  difficulty  in 
inducing  the  converts  to  refnun  from  indulging  in 
the  popular  amusements  which  were  so  largely  jmr- 
ticipatud  in  by  their  pa^n  countrymen.  Among 
others,  the  revelry  and  licence  which  characteriscti 
the  Saturnalia  called  for  special  animadversion. 
But  at  last,  convinced  partly  of  the  inefficacy  of 
such  denunciations,  and  partly  influenced  by  the 
idea  that  the  spread  of  Christianity  might  thereby 
be  advanced,  the  church  endeavoured  to  amalga- 
mate, as  it  were,  the  old  and  new  religions,  and 
sought,  by  transferring  the  heathen  ceremonies  to 
the  solemnities  of  the  Christian  festivals,  to  make 
them  Ru1)ser\'ient  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  piety. 
A  compromise  was  thus  effected  between  clergy 
and  loity,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  it 
proved  anything  but  a  harmonious  one,  as  we  find 
a  constant,  though  ineffectual,  proscription  by  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  favourite  amuse- 
ments of  the  people,  including  among  others 
tho  sports  and  revelries  at  Christniai. 

Ingrafted  thus  on  the  Roinuu  S.-itumalia,  the 
Christmas  festivities  received  in  Britain  further 
changes  and  modifications,  by  having  superadded 
to  them,  first,  tho  Druidical  ntes  and  superstitions, 
and  then,  after  tho  arrival  of  the  Saxons  the 
various  ceremonies  practised  by  the  ancient  Ocrmans 
and  Scandinavians.  The  result  has  been  the 
strange  medley  of  Christian  and  pagan  rites  which 
cimtributo  to  make  up  the  festivities  of  the 
ni'jik'm  Christmas.  Of  these,  tho  burning  of  tho 
Yule  log,  and  the  BU{)erstitioiis  connected  with 
the  mistletoe  have  already  been  described  under 
Christmas  Eve,  and  further  accounts  arc  given 
under  separate  heads,  both  under  the  24th  and 
2&th  of  December. 

The  name  given  by  the  ancient  Qoths  and 
Saxons  to  the  festival  of  the  winter-solstice  was 
Jul  or  YuU,  the  latter  term  forming,  to  the  present 
day,  tho  designation  in  the  Scottish  dialect  of 
Christmas,  and  prrservctl  also  in  the  phrase  of  tho 
'  Yule  log.'  Perhaps  the  etymology  of  no  term 
ha.i  excited  greater  discussion  among  antiquaries. 
SoiiK!  maintain  it  to  be  derived  from  tho  Qreek, 
•cx»  or  ia>x>f,  the  name  of  a  hymn  in  honour  of 
Ceres  ;  others  nay  it  comes  from  the  Latin  juhilutn, 
signifying  a  time  of  rejoicing,  or  from  its  being  a 
festival  in  honour  of  Julius  CsBsar ;  whilst  some 
also  explidn  its  meaning  as  synouyinous  with  ol  or 
otl,  which  in  the  ancient  Gothic  language  dvnot4<s  a 
feast,  and  also  the  favourite  li<iuor  tiaed  on  such 
occasion,  whence  our  word  aU.  But  a  much 
more  probable  derivation  of  tho  term  in  q^nestiou  is 
from  the  Gothic  giut  or  hM,  the  origin  of  the 
modem  word  wKtel,  and  bearing  the  same  signi- 
iication.  According  to  this  very  probable  explan- 
ation, the  Yule  festival  received  its  name  from  itt 
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beinK  tho  tuniing-point  of  the  year,  or  tho  period 
at  wTiich  the  fiery  orb  of  day  made  a  revolution  in 
his  annual  circuit,  and  entered  on  hia  northern 
journey.  A  confinnntion  of  this  view  ia  affortled 
by  the  circumstance  that  in  the  old  clog  olmonace, 
a  wheel  is  the  device  employed  for  marking  the 
Reason  of  Yule-tide. 

Throuehout  the  middle  ages,  and  down  to  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  the  festival  of  Christ- 
mas,  ingrafted  on  the  pagan  rites  of  Yide,  con- 
tinued throughout  Christeaadom  to  be  imivcreally 
celebrated  with  every  mark  of  rejoicing.  On  the 
adoption  of  a  new  sj-stem  of  faith  by  most  of  tho 
northern  nations  of  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
tho  Lutheran  and  Anglican  churches  retained  the 
celebration  of  Christmas  and  other  festivals,  which 
Cftlvinists  rejected  absolutely,  denouncing  the 
observance  of  all  such  days,  except  Sunday,  as 
superstitious  and  unscriptural.  In  reference  to  the 
superstition  onciently  prevalent  in  Scotland  against 
spinning  on  Christmas  or  Yule  day,  and  tho  deter- 
niination  of  the  Calvinistic  clergy  to  put  down  all 
Buch  notions,  the  follon-ing  amusing  passage  is 
quoted  by  Dr  Jamieson  from  JKotu  aamtUon's 
Facile  Traktise:  'The  ministers  of  Scotland — in 
contempt  of  the  vther  halie  dayes  obseruit  he 
England— cause  their  wyfis  and  seruonts  tpin  in 
oppin  sicht  of  the  people  upon  Yeul  day ;  and  their 
atfectionnate  auditeurs  constraincs  their  tennauts  1o 
yok  thair  pleuchs  on  Yoiil  day  in  contempt  of 
Christ's  Natiuitie,  whilk  our  Lord  has  not  left 
\-npunisit ;  for  thair  oxin  ran  wod  [mad],  and 
brak  their  nekis,  and  leamit  [lamed]  sum  plough 
men,  as  is  notoriously  knawin  in  sindrie  partes  of 
Scotland.'  In  consequence  of  the  Presbyterian 
form  of  church-covemment,  aa  constituted  by 
John  Knox  and  his  coadjutors  on  the  model  of  the 
ecclesiastical  polity  oi  Calvin,  having  taken  such 
lirni  root  in  Scotland,  the  festival  of  Christmtts, 
with  other  commemorative  celebrations  retained 
from  the  Romish  calendar  by  the  Anglicans  and 
Lutherans,  is  comparatively  unknown  in  tlmt 
country,  at  lea.st  in  the  Lowlands.  The  tendency 
to  mirth  and  jollity  at  the  close  of  the  year,  wMch 
seems  almost  inherent  in  himian  nature,  has,  in 
North  Britain,  been,  for  the  most  pait,  transferred 
from  Christmas  and  Christmas  Eve  to  New-year's 
Diiy  and  the  preceding  eveiung,  known  by  the 
appellation  of  uoffm/may.  In  many  parts  of  the 
llighlands  of  Scotland,  however,  and  also  in  the 
county  of  Forfar,  and  one  or  two  other  districts, 
the  day  for  tho  great  annual  merry-making  is 
Christmas. 

From  a  carious  old  song  preserved  in  the  Har- 
leion  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  we  learn 
that  it  was  considered  peculiarly  lucky  when 
Chriatma«-day  fell  on  a  Sunday,  and  the  reverse 
when  it  occurred  on  a  Saturday.  The  intermediate 
days  are,  for  the  most  part,  characterised  by  a 
happy  uniformity  of  propitious  augury.  Tiie  versi- 
fication is  of  the  rudest  and  most  rugged  descriji- 
tion,  but  OS  an  interesting  specimen  of  medieval 
folk-lore,  we  subjoin  the  stanzas  relating  to  Sunday 
and  Saturday : 

'  Lordiagea,  I  wame  you  al  belonie, 
Ycf  that  day  that  Ciyste  woa  bome, 
FaUe  u|ipon  a  Sunday  ; 
That  wyntcr  sludl  bo  )(ood  par  Cay, 
But  grcte  wyndca  aloftc  shalbe, 
The  somer  uiall  be  {ayre  and  drye ; 
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By  kjmde  skylle,  wythowtyn  leaie. 

Throw  all  londes  shiUbe  peas, 

And  good  tyme  aU  thyngs  to  don. 

But  he  that  stelyth  he  saalbe  f ownde  sone  ; 

Whate  chylde  that  day  bome  be, 

A  great  lord  he  shalbe. 

*  «  •  •  • 

If  Crystmos  on  the  Saterday  falle. 
That  wyntcr  ys  to  be  dredden  alle, 
U>-t  shalbe  so  fuUo  of  grcte  tempeste 
That  hyt  shall  sic  botho  inon  aad  beste, 
Frute  and  coroe  abal  fayle  greto  won. 
And  oldc  folkc  dyen  many  on  ; 
Whate  woman  that  day  of  chylde  travayle 
They  shalbe  borne  in  gretc  perclle  ; 
And  chyldren  that  be  dotuc  that  day. 
Within  half  a  yere  they  shall  dye  par  fay, 
The  lummer  then  shall  wctc  ryghte  ylle  : 
If  thou  awght  stele,  hyt  she]  the  apyUe  ; 
Thou  dyest,  yf  aekenes  take  the.' 

Somewhat  akin  to  the  notions  above  inculcated,  is 
the  belief  in  Dcvonsliire  that  if  the  sun  shines 
bright  at  noon  on  Christmas-day,  a  plentiful  crop 
of  apples  may  be  expected  in  the  following  year. 

From  the  Diary  of  that  rare  old  gossip,  Mr  Pepys, 
we  extract  the  following  entries  relative  to  three 
Christmas-days  of  two  hundred  years  ago  : 

'  Christmas-day  (1662). — Had  a  pleasant  walk  to 
Whitehall,  where  I  intended  to  have  received  the 
commmiion  with  tho  famUy,  but  I  came  a  little  too 
late.  So  I  walked  up  into  the  house,  and  spent  my 
time  looking  over  pictures,  particularly  the  ships  in 
King  Henry  the  Eijihth's  Voyage  to  Bullaeoi ; 
marking  the  great  diilerence  between  those  built 
then  and  now.  By  and  by,  down  to  the  chapel 
again,  where  Bishop  Morley  preached  on  the  sonK 
of  the  angels,  "Glory  to  God  on  high,  on  earth 
peace  and  good-will  towards  men."  Methought  ho 
made  but  a  poor  sermon,  but  long,  and  reprehending 
the  common  jollity  of  the  court  for  the  true  joy 
that  shall  and  ought  to  bo  on  those  days.  P^utica- 
larised  concerning  their  exc«ss  in  plays  and  gaming, 
saying  that  he  whose  office  it  is  to  keep  the 
gamesters  in  order  and  within  bounds,  serves  but 
for  a  second  rather  in  a  duel,  meaning  the  groomo 
porter.  Upon  which  it  was  worth  observing  how 
tar  they  are  come  from  taking  the  reprehenaioos  of 
a  bishop  seriously,  that  they  all  laugh  in  the  chapel 
when  he  reflected  on  their  ill  actions  and  cooisea. 
He  did  much  press  us  to  joy  in  these  public  dari 
of  joy,  and  to  hospitality.  But  (me  that  stood  by 
whupered  in  my  cart,  that  the  bithop  do  not  tptnd  on* 
groate  to  the  poor  hirmelf.  The  sermon  done,  a  good 
anthem  followed  with  vialls,  and  the  king  caiXM 
down  to  receive  the  sacrament. 

'  Christiuiis-day  (1665). — To  church  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  there  saw  a  wedding  in  the  church,  which 
I  have  not  seen  many  a  day ;  and  the  young  people 
so  merry  one  with  another,  and  ttrange  to  tee  unat 
delight  ice  married  people  have  to  tu  tKtte  foor 
fooU  dicoyed  into  our  condition,  every  man  aad 
woman  gazing  and  smiling  at  tlirm. 

'  Christmas-day  (1668). — ^To  dinner  alone  with 
my  wife,  who,  poor  wretch  I  sat  undressed  all  dsiy 
tiU  ten  at  night,  altering  and  lacing  of  a  nobla 
petticoat ;  while  I  by  her  making  the  boy  tcod  to 
me  the  Life  of  Julius  Ciesor,  and  Des  Cartcs's  book 
of  Music' 

The  geniality  and  joyousness  of  the  Christzoaa 
season  in  England,  has  long  been  a  national  eh»- 
lacteristic.   The  following  poem  or  carol,  by  Qeorge 
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Witljer,  who  belong  to  the  ftrrt-hixlf  of  thp  w.>v«i- 
teenth  oentoir,  describes  with  hilarious  animation 
tho  mode  of  keeping  Christmas  in  the  poet's  day  : 

•  So  now  ii  come  onr  ioyfnlrt  feast ; 

Let  ererjr  man  be  jcily ; 
Etch  room  with  iyy  leares  is  drest, 

And  every  poet  with  holly. 
Thcoigh  some  churls  at  our  mirth  rqiitie, 
Konna  your  foreheads  garlands  twine  i 
Drown  sorrow  in  a  cnp  of  wine. 

And  let  us  all  be  meny. 

Now  all  our  neigfaboura'  chimneys  smoke. 
And  Christmas  blocks  are  burning  ; 

Their  ovens  they  with  baked  meat  choke, 
And  all  their  spits  ore  turning. 

Without  the  dotir  let  sorrow  lye  ; 

And  if  for  cold  it  hap  to  die. 

We  '11  bury 't  in  a  Christmas-pie, 
And  evermore  be  meny. 

Now  every  lad  is  wond'rous  trim. 

And  no  man  mimls  bis  labour ; 
Our  lasses  have  provided  them 

A  bagpipe  and  a  tabor ; 
Voung  men  and  maiils,  and  girls  and  boys. 
Give  life  to  one  another's  joys ; 
And  you  anon  eh.-Ul  by  their  noise 

Perceive  that  they  are  merry. 

Rank  misers  now  do  sparing  shun  ; 

Their  hall  of  music  soundeth  ; 
And  dogs  thence  with  whole  shoulders  niu, 

So  all  things  then  abonndeth. 
The  oottntry-folks,  themselves  ad\-ance. 
With  crowdy-muttons  out  of  France  ; 
And  Jack  shall  pipe  and  Jyll  shall  dance. 

And  all  the  town  be  merry. 

Ned  Squash  hath  fetcht  his  bands  from  pawn, 

And  nil  bin  >icst  apparel ; 
Brink  V.  < 'light  a  ruff  of  lawn 

^V  ,;  of  the  barreL 

And  tii'nr  iiiiiv  uiu^dly  all  the  year 
Had  bread  to  eat,  or  rags  to  wear, 
Will  bavs  both  clothes  and  dainty  fare. 

And  all  tiie  day  be  merry. 

Now  poor  men  to  the  justices 

With  capons  mnko  their  orrants ; 
And  if  they  hap  to  fail  of  these. 

They  plague  them  with  their  warrants  : 
But  now  they  feed  them  with  good  cheer. 
And  what  they  want,  they  take  in  beer. 
For  Christmas  comes  bat  onoe  a  year. 
And  then  they  shall  be  merry. 

Good  formera  in  the  country  nunc 
Tho  poor,  that  else  were  undoue  ; 

Some  landlords  spend  their  money  worse, 
On  lust  and  pride  at  London. 

Tliere  tho  roystcra  they  do  play, 

Drab  and  dice  their  lands  away. 

Winch  luny  be  ours  another  day. 
And  therefore  let 's  be  merry. 

The  client  now  his  suit  forbears, 

llie  prisoner's  heart  is  eased ; 
'I'ho  debtor  drinks  away  his  cares, 

A  nd  for  the  time  u  pleased. 
Though  others'  purses  hi"  more  fat. 
Why  should  we  pii.  ■  at  that  ? 

Hang  sorrow  t  cai  >  cat, 

And  theroforo  i^i,  a  i^  luuny. 


Hark  t  now  the  wasi  abroad  do  call, 

Eaoh  other  f  oru  to  rambling  ; 
Anon  yon  'II  see  them  in  the  >"<') 

For  nuts  and  ai>pK«  sci  < 
Hark  !  how  the  rouU  with  l.i  md. 

Anon  they  '11  think  the  hmuo  gm-s  piuud. 
For  tJicy  tho  collar's  depth  have  (oiiiid. 

And  there  they  wifl  bo  merry. 

The  wenches  with  their  wassel-bowla 

About  the  streeto  are  singing ; 
The  boys  are  come  to  catch  the  owls. 

The  wild  mare  in  it  bringing. 
Our  kitcben-lioy  hath  broke  his liox. 
And  to  the  deahng  of  the  ox, 
Our  honest  neighbours  come  by  flocks, 

And  hers  they  will  be  merry. 

Now  kings  and  qnecns  poor  sheepcotcs  have^ 

And  mate  with  every  Ixxly  ; 
The  honest  now  may  play  the  kiiara^ 

And  wise  men  play  the  no<idy. 
Some  youths  will  now  a  mumming  go^ 
Some  others  play  at  Rowland-bo, 
And  twenty  othor  game  boys  mo. 

Because  they  will  be  marry. 

Then,  wherefore  in  these  merry  daico, 

Should  we,  I  pray,  bo  duller  T 
No,  let  us  sing  some  rouuJoIuycs, 

To  make  our  iiurth  the  fuUor, 
And,  while  thus  inspired  wo  sin^, 
Let  all  the  streets  with  echoes  ring  ; 
Woods  and  hills  and  every  thing, 

Bear  witness  we  are  merry.' 

At  present,  Christmas-day,  if  somewhat  shorn  of 
iM  andent  glories,  and  unmarked  by  that  boisterous 
j'lUity  and  exuberance    of   animal  spirits  which 


Jistiuj^uiihcd  it  in  the  time  of  our  ancestors,  is, 

liday  in  which   of   nil 

others  throughout  the  year,  aU  classes  of  English 


neTeitbclcss,  still    the    holiday  in  which 


society  most  genemlly  participate.  Partaking  of  a 
religious  character,  the  forenoon  of  the  day  is 
usually  passed  in  church,  and  in  the  evening  tho 
re-unitea  members  of  tho  family  assemble  round 
the  joyous  Christma»-bounL  8«pamlcd  us  luuuy  uf 
theie  ore  during  the  nat  of  the  year,  they  all  iiiako 
an  effort  to  meet  together  romul,  tho  Chrisluios- 
iieai-th.  Tlie  hallowed  feeling  of  domestic  love  and 
attachment,  tho  pleft«'""  '•"'oi-mbmnco  of  the  past, 
and    the   joyous  oiji  of   the   futui'e,  all 

cluster  round  these  i  Hivrings,  luid  iu  the 

sacred  oasuciatiuus  witli  which  they  ore  intertwine*!, 
nii'i  the  active  deeds  of  klntlnesa  and  W-ucvolouco 
which  they  tend  to  call  forth,  a  rcolisalion  may 
almost  be  found  of  the  angelic  mosaogo  to  tho 
sb.  [il.enls  of  Betlilehera—' Glory  to  God  itt  the 
liiglicst,  and  on  earth  peace,  good-will  toweiamen. 

(E^riitma*  Nazals. 
Amid  BO  ninny  popular  ciutomR  at  ^^!^^^^ 
full  i.f  «o  much  sweet  and  Bimplo  l***''^^',  ^U« 
II.  iti.ipa  none  more  charming  tHivii  "?'^*  ^  ^gnl 
I  iinxlinas  carols,  which  celohrnto  ^'^  ^"^  tt^V»9K- 
yot  devout  8l mills  the  Nativity  o£  *  »w»  Arfa 
The  term  i*  Ix'liisvnd  to  bo  dcrivetl  txott^  -OTW**^ 
,vi/i/-ir.Mt'  ;  Total  on  intcri«5ot*o^*y  ^0«b 

I  jny.   'I'ii  :ippear«  to  bo^«a«  eW^J^JionaeA 


i  (  iiu-iiuas  itself,  and  ^"^•*^vom*s—  \ 
:arly  iiges  of  the  chunk  ,  **»•  ""jirt  ei*** 
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their  clergy.  The  quaint  and  inestimable  Jeremy 
Taylor,  referring  in  his  Great  Exemplar  to  the 
Gloria  in  ExccUu,  or  hymn  sung  by  the  angels  on 
the  plains  of  Bethlehem,  says:  'As  soon  as  these 
blessed  chomtcrs  had  sung  their  Chrislvias  Carol, 
and  taught  the  Church  a  hymn  to  put  into  her 
offices  for  ever  in  the  anniversary  of  this  festivity, 
the  angels  returned  into  heaven.'  Milton  also,  in 
the  twclftli  book  of  Paradise  Lost,  thus  alludes  to 
wiiat  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  Christmas  carol : 

'  IUb  place  of  birth  a  eolemn  angel  tells 
To  auiiple  shcnhonla,  keeping  M'atch  by  night ; 
They  gladly  thither  haste,  and  by  a  quire 
Of  squatb-on'd  angels  hear  his  carol  sang.' 

In  process  of  time,  these  Christmas  hymns  became 


very  much  secularised,  and  latterly,  were  frefjuently 
nothing  more  than  festal  chants,  simg  during  tho 
revelries  of  the  Christmas  season.  The  earliest 
specimen  which  we  possess  of  the  medieval  carol, 
belongs  to  this  class,  and  is  preserved  in  a  manu- 
script in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  composed  in 
Norman-French,  and  belongs  to  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  same  convivial  quality  characterises 
a  '  sett  of  carols,'  the  earbest  printed  edition  of 
these  Christmas  chants,  published  by  Wynkyn  de 
Wonle  in  1521.  The  'Boar's  Head  song,  quoted 
in  a  subsequent  article,  occurs  with  others  of  a 
similar  class  in  the  collection  referred  to. 

As  with  the  generality  of  our  popular  ballads, 
we  find  the  earlier  specimens  of  Christmas  carola 
often  extremely  rugged  and  una<iomed  in  point  of 
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composition,  and  perceive  them  gradually  assume 
a  more  polished  and  hannonious  form  with  tho 
progress  of  education  and  refinement  Tliis  improve- 
ment is  chiefly  to  be  remarked  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  centtuy.  The  following 
airol,  belonging  to  that  period,  Ls  frequently  sung 
on  Chi-istmas-moming  by  children,  as  represented 
in  the  accompanying  engraving — 

'  When  Christ  was  bom  of  Mary  frM^ 
In  Bethclem,  in  that  fair  citic, 
Angela  laog  tUcro  «-ith  mirth  and  glee, 
In  EztxltU  Oloria. 
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Herdamen  beheld  these  angels  bright. 
To  them  appearing  with  great  light. 
Who  said:  "God's  Son  is  bom  this  uighl»" 
In  ExctUit  Qlona, 

This  King  is  come  to  save  mankind. 
As  in  scripture  truths  wo  find. 
Therefore  this  song  have  wc  in  mind, 

In  Excelna  Gloria. 

Then,  Lord,  for  Thy  great  grace, 
fJr.ant  us  the  bliss  to  a«o  thy  face, 
Where  we  may  sing  to  Thy  folace, 

/n  ExctUit  Oloria.' 
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CRHTSTMAJS  CAHOLS, 


DECEMBER  25, 


CHRISTltAB  CAB0L8. 


In  his  Hittonj  of  Engltxh  Poetry,  Warton  notices 
ft  licence,  pranU<l   in    1562,  to  .)olm   TysJale  for 
priutinjf  '  Ccrtavne  ^ooilly  Carowles  to  be  8on)re  to 
the  glory  of  God ;'  and  again  'Crcatenmas  Carowles 
auclori'i.'lii-i"  "  ....       .      .  . 

re>;ardetl ;  < 
limeof  tlit 
carols,  bv  < 
p^pi«h  cliai 
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lonl  of  London.'  This  niny  be 
II  of  the  endcnvoiirs  made  at  the 
i')n,  to  supplant  the  old  pormlar 
>ns  of  a  more  devout  and  less 
I  in  Scotland  we  find  instances 
of  tlio  same  policy  in  the  famous  Chuie  atul  Godly 
BnllaUt,  and  Ane  compendiotu  Book  of  godly  and 
rpiriluaU  Sanqi ;  the  latter  printed  at  Edinburgh 
in  1(521.  The  Puritans,  indeed,  denounced  not  only 
the  ainging  of  Cliristnuis  carols,  but  the  observance 
of  the  testivol  of  Christmas  ita<'lf,  as  pernicious 
and  unscriptural,  and  to  their  iniluence  ha8  been 
ascribed  much  of  the  seriousness  characterising  this 
department  of  popular  poetty  in  Inter  times. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  Goldsmith's  Vitar  of 
JVaktfUld,  describing  the  unjBophisticatcd  character 
of  his  parishioners,  says :  '  They  kept  up  the 
ChristmAS  carol.'  Such  a  composition  as  the 
following  might  have  been  sung  Dy  these  simple 
EWaiua.  It  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  tlio  class 
of  chants  under  notice. 

'  God  rest  you  merry,  gentlemen, 

Let  nothing  you  dismay. 

For  rTcsuB  Christ  our  iSaviour 

Waa  bom  npon  this  day, 
To  save  ns  all  from  Satan's  power, 
When  we  were  gone  astray. 

O  tidings  of  comfort  ami  joy  ! 
For  Jesus  Christ  our  ^Mivimir 
Was  bora  on  Christmas-day. 

In  Rothlebem,  in  Jcwrj', 

I'bis  blessed  babe  was  born. 
And  laid  within  a  man^r 

Ufton  this  lilcsjiod  mom  ; 
Tbo  which  his  mother  Mary 

Nothing  did  take  in  scam. 
O  Udiogs,  &C. 

From  fJod  our  Heavenly  Father, 

.\  blessed  an^cl  ramc, 
i\n<l  onto  c<'rtaiD  shi'plierda, 

Itrougbt  tiding.')  of  the  some, 
Ilnw  that  in  Beuilehcm  was  bom. 

The  Hon  of  God  by  name. 
O  tidings,^ 

Poor  not,  then  said  the  angel, 

Let  nothing  you  affright, 
Thi>  day  is  bom  a  Saviour 

Of  virtue,  power,  and  mieht ; 
So  frequently  to  vanquish  all. 

The  friends  of  8atan  quite 
O  tidings,  Ac. 

The  shcphenls  at  thox^  tidings, 

Keioiced  iiiucU  in  mind, 
And  k'ft  tlicir  tlouks  a-feoding 

In  t<>m|Kat,  <it«rm,  and  winil. 
And  went  to  Bethlehem  sttaightway. 

This  blessed  babe  to  find. 
O  tidings,  &c. 

But  when  t<i  Bethlehem  they  come, 

Wh**r"-'"  «'••-  •■tf.int  lay, 
Tliey  I  II  a  manger, 

Whi  r  .1  on  hay. 

His  motlit-r  Mhi y  knei'ling. 

Unto  the  Lord  ihd  pray. 
0  tidings,  Ac. 


Now  tu  the  Lord  sing  praises. 

All  you  within  this  place. 
And  with  true  love  and  brotherhood. 

Each  other  now  embrace  ; 
Till*  holy  title  of  Christmas 

All  others  doth  deface. 

0  tidings,  &c' 

Another  of  these  carols  is  presented  to  the 
render.  Without  laying  claim  to  litemry  merit 
of  an  exalted  order,  it  has  all  that  simplicity  and 
melodiousness  which  render  ballud-ix)ctry  so 
channing : 

*  I  saw  three  shi)i8  come  sailiai;  in 

On  Christmas-day,  on  Christmas-day ; 
I  saw  three  ships  come  sailing  in 
Un  Christmoa-day  in  the  morning. 

And  what  was  in  those  ships  all  three. 
On  Christmas-day,  on  Christmas-day  T 

And  what  was  in  those  ships  all  three, 
Uu  Christmas-day  in  the  morning  ? 

Our  Saviour  Christ  and  his  Lady, 
On  Cliri»tmn»-day,  on  Christmas-day: 

Our  Saviour  Christ  and  his  Lady, 
On  Christmas-day  in  the  morning. 

Pray  whither  sailed  those  ships  all  three. 
On  Christmfts-d.-iy,  ou  Cliristmas-day  7 

I'ray  whither  sailed  those  ahi[«  all  three. 
On  Christmas-day  in  the  morning  ? 

O  they  9,'vilcd  into  Bethlehem, 

On  Chriatm.vs-day,  on  Christmas-day ; 

0  they  s.'vilai  into  Bethlehem, 
On  Christmas-day  in  the  morning. 

And  all  the  bells  on  earth  shall  ring. 
On  Chi'istmas-day,  on  Cbristmas-doy ; 

And  all  the  WUs  on  earth  sh.-dl  ring. 
On  Christmaa-day  in  the  morning. 

And  all  the  angels  in  heaven  shall  sing; 

On  I 'hristm.TSil.iy,  on  Christmas-day; 
And  oU  the  angels  m  heaven  shall  sing^ 

On  Christmas-day  in  the  moming. 

And  oil  the  sonls  on  earth  shall  sing. 
On  CliristmoS'dsy,  on  Christmas-ilay, 

And  all  th«  souls  on  earth  sh.ill  sing, 
On  Cniristmas-day  in  the  morning. 

Then  let  as  all  rejoice  amain. 
On  Cbristmos'd.iy,  on  Chriatmas-day ; 

Then  lot  us  all  P'jnicc  .imoin. 
On  Christmas-day  in  the  morning.' 

The  next  enrol,  which  we  proceed  to  quote,  is  of 
a  very  ditferont  character,  being  one  of  those 
doggerel  rhymes  sung  by  children,  when  they  go 
on  a  goodinij  excursion  ou  Christmas-morning.  An 
explanation  of  the  tomi  in  italics  has  been  alreadr 
given  in  our  notice  of  St  Thomas's  Day,  X*>  whicn 
such  expeditions  are  more  strictly  appropriate. 
The  carol,  as  subjoined,  is  sung  on  Chrislmas- 
moming  by  children  in  Yorksliire,  who  bear  along 
with  them,  on  the  occ;vKion,  .-i  Cliristmas-trec  as  a 
boilge  of  their  mission.  The  scene  is  also  pic 
toriallr  delineated  on  the  following  page. 
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'  WeU-a-day !  well-a-day  ! 
Christmas  too  soon  goes  away, 
Then  your  gooding  we  do  pray. 
For  the  good  time  will  not  stay — 
We  are  not  beggara  from  door  to  door, 
Bat  neighboois  children  known  before, 

So  gooding  pray, 

We  cannot  stay. 

But  mnst  away. 
For  the  Chriitmas  will  not  stay, 

Well-a-dayl  well-a-day.' 

Christinas  carols  are  sung  on  Cliristnws  Eve  as 
well  IIS  on  the  morning  of  Cliristnins-day,  ami 
indeed  the  former  is  regarded  by  many  ns  the 
more  appropriate  occasion.    Then  the  choristers, 


attached  to  the  village-church,  make  their  rounda 
to  the  principal  houses  throughout  the  jmrish,  and 
sing  some  of  those  simple  and  touching  hymiui 
The  airs  to  which  they  are  sung  are  frequently  no 
less  plaintive  and  melodious  tnan  the  words,  and 
are  often  accompanied  by  instruments.  The  writer 
retains  a  vivid  recollection  of  a  carol  which  he  heard 
Bimg,  some  years  ago,  on  Christmas  Eve  by  a  detaeb- 
ment  of  the  village  choir,  in  front  of  a  country-honae 
in  Devonshire,  where  he  was  at  the  time  a  vimtor. 
The  sweet  and  pnthetio  melody,  which  was  both 
remarkably  well  sung  and  played,  the  pictniesqne- 
ness  of  the  group  of  singers,  whose  persons  were 
only  rendered  visible,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
by  the  light  of  one  or  two  lanterns  which  they 
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carried,  and  the  novelty  and  general  interest  of  the 
Bccnc,  all  produced  an  impression  wliich  was  never 
to  be  forgotten.  These  Christmas-eve  carob  ore 
very  general  in  Devonshire,  and  the  usual  cua- 
tom  for  the  singera  is  to  club  the  money  which 
they  receive  on  such  occasions,  and  expend  it  in  a 
social  mcny-making  on  Twelfth  Day,  a  fortnight 
afterwards. 

One  or  two  poets  of  note  have  essayed  carol- 
writing,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Bishop 
lIoU  and  Robert  Herrick,  both  belonging  to  the 
earlier  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  And  here, 
though  we  have  already  quoted  so  lorccly,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  introducing  the  lollowing 
singularly  beautiful  effusion  of  Herrick,  forming  the 
first  part  of  a  poem,  entitled  the  Star  Song,  written 
08  u  hymn  for  the  Epiphany,  but  of  which  llio  first 
three  stanzas,  as  hero  presented,  are  fully  as  applic- 
able to  Christmas.  It  glowa  with  on  imagery 
truly  oriental : 
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'  Ajlou  ritli  of  mumc :  tlien  foUovn  Ihe  Song. 

Tell  us,  thon  clear  and  heavenly  tongue. 
Where  is  the  Babe  that  lately  sprung  ? 
Lies  he  the  IHy-bonka  among  ? 

Or  say,  if  this  new  Birth  of  con 
Sleeps,  laid  within  some  ark  of  flowera. 
Spangled  with  dew-lieht ;  thoa  const  clear 
All  donbts,  and  manifest  the  where. 

Declare  to  na,  bright  star,  if  we  shall  seek 
Him  in  the  morning's  blushing  cheek. 
Or  search  the  beds  of  spices  through. 
To  find  him  oat?' 

These  charming  verses  ore  introduced  ia  a  tbit 
beautiful  Book  of  Chrutmtit  CaroU,  pnbliahed  ia 
184C,  adorned  with  splendid  illnminatioiis  frxua 
manuscripts  preserved  in  the  British  MuBeom. 
The  typogr.iphy  of  the  lyric  in  question  is  liteailj 
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bedini  oiuong  a  most    lovely  aail    characteristic 
group  of  fruits  and  flower*. 

We  find  scaicelr  any  tracen  of  tho  singing  of 
Christmas  carols  in  Scotkml,  though  from  time 
immemorial  it  has  been  so  nniversiuly  prevalent, 
not  only  in  England,  but  in  France,  Italy,  and 
other  coimtries  of  the  continent.  In  EugLmd,  at 
one  time,  it  was  customary  on  Christmas-day, 
more  especially  at  the  afternoon-service,  to  sing 
carols  in  churches,  instead  of  the  regular  psalms 
and  bymus.  We  ore,  moreover,  infonned  that  at 
the  end  of  the  service  it  was  tlic  usage  on  such 
occasions  for  the  clerk  in  a  loud  voice  to  wish  all 
the  congregadou  A  Meny  Christmas  and  a  Happy 
New- Year. 

In  connection  with  the  birth  of  the  Saviour,  and 
••  a  pendant  to  the  notice  under  Twelfth  Day,  or 
the  Epiphany  of  the  obwrvances  commemorative 
of  the  visit  of  the  Wise  Men  of  the  East  to  Beth- 
lehem (see  vol.  L  p.  61),  wo  shall  here  introduce 
some  further  porticul.ars  of  the  ideas  current  in 
medieval  times  on  the  subject  of  these  celebrated 
personages. 

The  legend  of  the  Wwe  Men  of  the  East,  or,  as 
they  are  styled  in  the  original  Greek  of  St  Matthew's 
KK^l,  Umyi  (the  Magi),  who  visited  the  infant 
Saviour  with  pre- 
cious offerings, 
became,  umler 
monkiali  influ- 
ence, one  of  the 
most  popular  dur- 
ing tho  middle 
ages,  and  wos  told 
M"ith  increased 
and  elaborated 
perspicuity  as 
time  advonoad. 
The  Scripton 
nowhcro  iniorma 
us  that  these 
individuals  wen 
kin;^,  or  theil 
n  umber  restricted 
to  three.  The 
legend  converts 
the  Magi  into 
kings,  gires  their 
names,  and  a 
miuutc  account 
of  their  stAture 
and  the  naturo 
of  fhcir  gifts. 
Melchior  fwe  are 
thus  tola)  was 
king  of  Knbia, 
the  miallost  man 
of  the  triad,  and 
ho  gave  the  Saviour  a  gift  of  gold.  Italthazar 
was  king  of  Chaldvo,  ana  he  olT«red  inreusc  ;  he 
was  a  man  of  ordinaiy  stature.  Rut  the  third, 
Jasper,  king  of  Tarahish,  was  of  high  staturo,  '  a, 
bUek  Btlxiope,'  and  ho  gave  niyrrli.  All  came 
with  '  many  rich  ornaments  belonging  to  king's 
array,  and  also  with  mules,  camels,  and  horses 
loaded  with  great  treasure,  and  with  multitude  of 
pavpV  to  do  boinigo  to  the  Sarionr,  'then  •  little 
ehiUe  cS  xiii  dayaa  olde.' 
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The  barbaric  pomp  involved  in  this  legend  made 
it  a  favourite  with  urtiiita  during  the  middle  ages. 
Our  engraving  is  a  copy  from  a  circular  plate  of 
silver,  cnased  in  high-relief,  and  partly  gilt,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  formed  the  centre  of  a  morse, 
or  large  brooch,  used  to  fasten  tlio  decorated  cope 
of  on  ecclesiastic  in  the  latter  iiart  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  aubject  has  been  frequently  depicted 
by  the  artists  subsequent  to  this  pcnod.  Van 
Eyck,  Durer,  and  the  German  schools  were  par- 
ticularly fond  of  tlio  theme — the  latest  and  most 
striking  work  being  that  by  Rubens,  who  revelled 
in  such  pompous  displays.  The  artists  of  the 
Low  Countries  were,  probably,  also  biassed  by  the 
fact,  that  the  cathedral  of  Cologne  held  the  eWne 
in  which  the  bodies  of  the  Mapi  were  said  to  be 
deposited,  and  to  which  the  faithful  mode  many 
pilgrimages,  greatly  to  the  emolument  of  the  city, 
a  result  which  induced  the  worthy  burghen  to 
distinguish  their  shield  of  arms  by  three  crowns 
only,  and  to  designate  the  Magi  as  '  the  three  kings 
of  Cologne.' 

It  was  to  the  Empress  Helena,  mother  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  that  the  religious  world  wn-i 
indebted  for  the  discovery  of  the  place  of  burial  of 
these  kings  in  the  far  east.  She  removed  their  bodies 
to  Constantinople,  where  they  remained  in  tho 
church  of  St  Sophia,  untU  the  rei^  of  the  Emperor 

£manuel,  who 
allowed  Eustor- 
us,  bishop  of 
Han,  to  trans- 
fer them  to  his 
cathedral.  In 

1164,  when  the 
Emperor  Frede- 
rick conquered 
Milan,  he  gave 
these  treasured 
relics  to  Raynul- 
dns,  archbishop 
of  Cologne,  who 
removeU  them 
to  the  latter  city. 
His  successor, 
Philip  von  Hcins- 
bcrg,  placed  them 
in  a  magnificent 
reliquary,  en- 
riched with  gems 
and  enamels,  still 
remaining  in  its 
marble  shrine  in 
the  cathedral,  one 
of  the  chief  won- 
ders of  the  noble 
pile,  and  the 
principal  'sight' 
in  Cologne.  A 
heavy  fee  is  ex- 
octed  for  opening  tho  doors  of  the  chapel,  which  is 
then  lighted  with  lamps,  producing  a  daziling 
effect  on  the  mass  of  gilded  and  jewelled  sculpture, 
in  the  centre  of  which  may  be  seen  the  three 
skulls,  reputed  to  be  those  of  the  MagL  These 
relics  ore  enveloped  in  velvet,  and  decorate<l  with 
cmbioidenr  and  jewals,  so  that  the  upper  part  of 
each  skull  only  is  scon,  and  the  nollow  eyes 
which,  as  the  faithful  believe,  once  rested  on  the 
Saviour. 
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The  popular  belief  in  the  great  power  of  inter- 
cession and  protection  possessed  by  the  Jlft^i,  as 
departed  saints,  was  widely  spread  in  the  middle 
ages.  Any  article  that  had  touched  these  skuUs 
was  believed  to  have  the  power  of  preventinj; 
accidents  to  the  bearer  while  travelling,  as  well 
as  to  counteract  sorcery,  and  guard  aufainst  sudden 
death.  Their  names  were  uso  used  as  a  chami, 
and  were  inscribed  ui)on 
^rdles,  ^iters,  and  finger- 
rings.  We  engrave  two 
specimens  of  such  rings, 
both  works  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  upper  one  is 
of  silver,  with  the  names  of 
the  Magi  engraved  upon  it ; 
the  lower  one  is  of  lead 
simply  cost  in  a  mould,  nnd 
sola  cheap  for  the  use  of  tlie 
commonalty.  Tlicy  were  regarded  as  particularly 
efficacious  in  the  case  of  cramp.  Traces  of  thw 
superstition  still  linger  in  the  curative  properties 
popularly  ascribed  to  certain  rings. 

Bishop  Patrick,  in  his  ReJUclions  oti  the  Devotions 
of  tht  Roman  Church,  1674,  asks  with  as.'umed 
nai'veti  how  these  name-s  of  the  tliree  Wise  Men — 
Melchior,  Ralthuzar,  and  Ja.spcr — are  to  be  of 
service,  '  when  another  tradition  says  they  were 
ApeUius,  Amerus,  and  Diimnscus  ;  a  tliinl,  that 
tlicy  were  Slegalath,  Qal<,'alnth,  and  Sarasin  ;  and 
a  fourth  calls  them  Ator,  Sator,  nnd  Peratoraa ; 
which  last  I  should  choose  (in  thia  uncertainty)  as 
having  the  more  kingly  sound.' 

Som Jrars   Cbrist,    Sarioor  of   the  world;'  Sir 

Isaac  Newton,  natural  pbilosophcr,  1642,  WooUthorpe, 
near  Grantham  ,  Jobnnn  Jacob  Kciske,  oricatal  scholar, 
1710,  Zorbig,  Saarony ;  William  Collins,  poet,  1720, 
Chichaler ;  Bicbard  Porson,  Greek  scholar,  1750,  Eatt 
Ruiton,  Norfolk. 

Died. — Pereius,  satiric  poet,  62  A.  B. ;  Pope  Adrian  I., 
795  ;  Bmperor  Leo  V.,  the  Armenian,  slain  at  Constanti- 
nople, 820;  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  eminent  judge,  1676; 
Rev.  Jamea  Hervey,  satlior  of  the  Afetlitationt,  1758, 
Wetton  Favell,  Northamptonthire ;  Mrs  Chapone,  moral 
writer,  ISfll,  UadUy,  SfiddUtex;  Colonel  John  Guraood, 
editor  of  Wellington's  DUpatchex,  1854,  Brighton. 

CHRISTBIAS  CHARITIES. 

We  have  already,  in  commenting  on  Christinas- 
day  and  its  oljser^'onces,  remarked  on  the  hallowed 
feelings  of  affection  and  good-wiU  which  are  gener- 
ally called  forth  at  the  celebration  of  this  armiver- 
sary.  Quarrels  are  composed  and  forgotten,  old 
friendships  are  renewed  and  confirmed,  and  a 
universal  spirit  of  charity  and  forgiveness  evoked. 
Nor  is  this  charity  merely  confined  to  .icts  of  kind- 
ness and  generosity  among  equals  ;  the  poor  and 
destitute  ciperience  the  nounty  of  their  richer 
neighbours,  and  are  enaVded  lilte  them  to  enjoy 
themselves  at  the  Christraiis  season.  From  the 
Queen  downwards,  all  classes  of  society  contribute 
their  mites  to  relieve  the  necessities  and  increase 
the  comforts  of  the  poor,  both  as  regards  food  and 
raiment.   Even  in  the  work-houses — those  abodes  of 

*  We  pUca  here  this  record  of  the  Sitrioiir's  birth  in 
■ooordajiaa  with  the  popular  belief,  which  a«aign>  the  25th 
of  Deoomber  ai  the  date  of  that  event.  The  reader  will 
find  the  qneitioii  diiooaaed  under  the  utiole  on  Chnrtmai- 
day. 
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short-commons  and  little  ease — the  authorities,  for 
once  in  the  year,  become  liberal  in  their  housekeep- 
ing, and  treat  the  inmates  on  Christ  nms-day  to  b 
Butotantial  dinner  of  roast-beef  and  plum-pudding. 
It  is  quite  enlivening  to  read  the  account  in  the 
daUy  papers,  a  morning  or  two  afterwards,  of  the 
fare  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  various 
work-houses  in  London  and  elsewhere  were  regaled 
on  Christmas-day,  a  detailed  chronicle  being  fur^ 
nished  both  of  the  quality  of  the  treat  and  the 
quantity  supplied  to  each  individual.  Beggars,  too, 
have  a  claim  on  our  charity  at  this  season,  maugre 
all  maxims  of  political  economy,  and  must  not  l>e 
turned  from  our  doors  unrelieved.  They  may,  at 
lojiett,  have  their  dole  of  bread  and  meat ;  and  to 
whatever  bad  uses  they  may  possibly  tnm  our 
bounty,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  deed  will  ever 
be  entered  to  our  discredit  in  the  books  of  the 
Recording  Angel.  Apropos  of  these  sentiments,  we 
introduce  the  following  monitory  lines  by  a  well- 
known  author  and  artist : 

SCATTKB  TOmt   CKCMBS. 
BT  ALraBD  CaOWQOlLU 

Amidst  the  freezing  sleet  and  snow, 

The  timid  robin  comes  ; 
111  ]>ity  drive  him  not  away, 

ISut  scatter  out  your  cnimba. 

And  leave  your  door  upon  the  latch 

For  whosoever  comes ; 
The  poorer  they,  more  welcome  give. 

And  scatter  out  your  crumbs. 

All  have  to  spare,  none  are  too  poor. 
When  want  -Bith  winter  cornea ; 

The  loaf  is  never  all  your  own, 
Then  scatter  out  the  crumbe. 

Soon  winter  falls  upon  your  life, 

The  day  of  reckoning  comes : 
Against  your  sins,  by  high  decree. 

Are  weighed  those  scattered  cmmba. 

In  olden  times,  it  was  customary  to  extend  the 
charities  of  Christmas  and  the  New  Year  to  the 
lower  animals.  Bums  refers  to  this  practice  in 
'  The  Auld  Farmer's  Address  to  his  Mare,'  when 
presenting  her  on  New- Year's  morning  with  an 
extra  feetlof  com : 

'  A  guid  New-year,  I  wish  thee,  Maggie  ! 
Hoc,  there  'a  a  ripp  to  thy  auld  baggie  !  * 

Tlie  greiit-grandfather  of  the  wiiter — a  small 
proprietor  in  the  Carse  of  Falkirk,  in  Scotland,  and 
un  Episcopalian — used  regularly  himself,  every 
Christmas-morning,  to  carry  a  special  supply  of 
fodder  to  each  indi^'idual  animal  in  his  stable  and 
cow-house.  The  old  gentleman  was  wont  to  say, 
that  tliis  wad  a  morning,  of  all  others  in  the  year, 
when  man  and  beast  ought  alike  to  have  occasioa 
to  rejoice, 

CHKI8TUAS  DECORATIONS. 

Tlie  decking  of  churches,  bouses,  and  shops  with 
cveiigrcens  at  Ciiristraas,  springs  from  a  period  fur 
anterior  to  the  revelation  of  Christianity,  and  se«tna 
iiMxiniately  to  be  derivtd  from  the  custom  prevalent 
during  the  Saturnalia  of  the  inhabitant-"  uf  Rome 
omameuting  their  temples  and  dwellings  witii 
green    bougha.     From  this    latter   dxcimutimcc^ 
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wo  find  Beveral  early  ewlwiusiliail  councils 
prohibiting  the  meinbcra  of  the  church  to  imitate 
the  pa^ns  in  thu.s  ornamenting  their  houses.  But 
in  prooea  of  time,  the  pagan  custom  was  like 
othen  of  n  similar  origin,  introduced  into  and 
incorporated  with  the  ceremonies  of  the  church 
itsclfT  The  function  of  our  Saviour  likewise  came 
to  be  jdeaded  for  the  practice,  he  having  entered 
Jerusalem  in  triumph  amid  the  shouts  of  the 
people,  who  strewed  {«Uin-branches  in  his  way, 

It  is  evident  that  the  use  of  floweM  and  green 
boughs  as  a  means  of  decoration,  is  almost  instinctive 
in  human  nature ;  and  we  accorduigly  lind  8Cax<;cly 
any  nation,  ci\'ilisod  or  savage,  with  which  it  has 
not  become  more  or  lesa  familiar.  The  Jews 
employed  it  in  their  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  in  the 
month  of  September ;  the  ancient  Druid;)  and 
other  Celtic  nations  hung  up  the  mistletoe  and 
green  branches  of  dilferent  kinds  over  their  dooi^ 
to  propitiate  the  woodland  sprites ;  and  a  similar 
usage  prevailed,  as  we  have  seen,  in  Borne.  In 
■hort,  tne  feeling  thus  so  universally  exhibited,  is 
one  of  natural  religion,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
traced  exclusively  to  any  particular  creed  or  form 
of  worship. 

Stow,  tnat  invaluable  chronicler,  informs  us  in 
his  Survey  of  London.,  that  '  against  the  feast  of 
Christmas  every  man's  house,  as  also  their  parish 
churches,  were  decked  with  holme  [the  evei^^reen 
oak],  ivy,  bayea,  and  whstaoever  the  season  of  the 
year  afforded  to  be  green.  The  conduits  and 
Htondordii  in  the  streets  were  likewise  garnished : 
among  the  which  I  read,  that  in  the  year  1444,  by 
tempest  of  thunder  and  lightning,  towards  the 
morning  of  Candlcuuu-dny,  at  the  Leodenhall,  in 
Comhill,  a  staudani  of  tree,  being  set  up  in  the 
midst  of  the  pavement,  fast  in  the  ground,  naile<l 
full  of  holme  and  ivie,  for  disport  of  Christmoss  to 
the  j>eoplc,  was  tome  up  and  cast  downe  by  the 
malignant  spirit  (as  was  thought),  and  the  stones 
of  tln'  pavement  all  about  were  cast  in  the  streets, 
and  into  divers  houses,  so  that  the  people  were 
sore  aghast  at  the  great  tcmi)est.' 

'flic  favourite  plants  for  church  decoration  at 
ChrL<itmaB  ore  holly,  bay,  rosemary,  and  laureL 
Ivy  is  rather  objcctionaule,  from  its  associations, 
having  nucieutly  beeu  iiact«d  to  Bacchus,  and 
employed  lai-gely  in  the  orgies  celebrated  in  honour 
of  the  god  of  wine.  Cypress,  wo  ore  informed,  has 
Iweu  sonK'time^  tued,  but  its  funereal  relations 
render  it  rathej  out  of  place  at  a  festive  season 
like  Christiiuis.  Chie  plant,  in  special,  is  excluded 
— tlio  mystic  mistletoe,  which,  from  its  antecedents, 
would  be  TPgardcil  as  about  as  inappro|<riate  to  the 
interior  of  a  church,  as  the  ceJcbration  of  the  olil 
Druidical  rites  within  the  sacred  building.  A 
solitary  exception  to  this  universal  exclusion,  is 
mentiuucKl  by  Dr  Stukoley,  who  says  that  it  was  one 
time  cUHiouuiry  to  corrv  a  branch  of  mistletoe,  in 
procession  to  the  high-altar  of  York  Calheilral,  and 
lliereafler    prtjclnim    a    general    indulgence    and 

tmrilou  of  sins  at  the  gates  of  the  city.  We  ciumot 
ii'ln  suspcctiny;  that  this  iustiinc^?  recorded  by 
StUJCcley,  is  to  be  referred  to  uiic  of  the  burlesque* 
oa  the  aerricca  of  the  C^hurch,  which,  under  the 
Irndenhip  of  the  Boy-bishoii,  or  the  Lord  of  Misrule, 
funued  so  favourite  a  Cnristroos-jjaatimQ  of  the 
jKipiiliiri'  ill  iivi'ouo  limes. 

A  '  '.  rit«r  thus  spiritualises  the  pRuitice 

of  C'Ij  :  I'  coimtionii.    *  So  our  cbarcon  aad 
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houses  decked  with  bayes  and  rosemary,  holly  and 
ivy,  and  other  plants  which  are  always  green, 
winter  and  summer,  siffnify  and  put  ua  in  mind 
of  His  Deity,  that  the  child  that  now  was  bom  waa 
Qod  and  man,  who  should  spring  up  like  a  tender 
plant,  should  always  be  green  and  tlourishing,  and 
live  for  evermore.'  Festive  carols,  we  ore  informed, 
used  to  be  chanted  at  Christmas  in  praise  of  the 
evergreens,  so  extensively  used  at  that  season.  The 
fullowing  is  a  specimen  : 

'  HOLLT. 

Here  comes  holly  that  is  so  gent, 
To  please  all  men  is  his  intent. 
Allelujah  I 

Whosoever  against  hoUy  do  cry, 
In  a  rope  shMl  be  hung  fall  high. 
AUelujabl 

Whoaoevar  against  holly  do  aing. 
He  may  weep  and  his  hands  wnng, 
Allelujah  I 

IVY. 

Ivy  is  soft  and  meek  of  speech. 
Against  all  bale  she  is  bliss, 
Vveli  ii  he  that  may  her  reach. 

Ivy  is  green,  with  colonrs  bright, 

Of  all  trees  best  she  is. 

And  that  I  prove  will  now  be  right. 

Ivy  Iwareth  berries  black, 
Ooil  ^raiit  us  .ill  bis  bliHs, 
For  tliere  shall  be  nothing  look.' 

The  decorations  remain  in  the  churches  from 
Christma.i  till  the  end  of  January,  but  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ecclesiastical  canons,  they  must  oil 
be  cleared  away  before  the  2d  of  Febnuiry  or 
Candlemas-day.  The  same  holds  good  as  a  custom 
with  regard  to  private  dwellings,  superstition  in 
both  cases  rendering  it  a  fatal  presage,  if  any  of 
these  sylvan  ornaments  ore  retained  bevond  tho 
period  just  indicated.*  Uerrick  thus  alludea  to 
the  popular  pn-judice. 

'  Down  with  the  roacniary,  and  so 
Down  with  the  baics  and  mistletoe  ; 
Down  with  tho  holly,  ivie,  all 
Wherewith  y«  drest  the  Christmas  hall ; 

That  so  the  superstitious  find 
No  one  least  branch  there  left  behind  ; 
For  look,  how  many  leaves  there  be 
Neglected  there,  maids  tmst  to  me, 
80  many  goblins  you  shall  see.' 

Aubrey  informs  us  that  in  several  part-s  of  Oxford- 
shire, it  was  the  custom  for  the  maid-servant  to  ask 
the  man  for  ivy  to  decorate  the  house  ;  and  if  ho 
refused  or  neglected  to  fetch  in  a  supply,  the  maids 
stole  a  ]>air  of  hi«  breeches,  and  nailed  them  up  to 
the  gate  in  the  yard  or  highwav.  A  similar  nsago 
prevailed  in  other  places,  wlieu  the  refusal  to 
comply  witli  such  a  request  incurred  the  penalty 
of  being  debarred  from  the  well-known  pnvilegea 
of  tho  mistletoe 


*  See  ix  03  of  this  volomik 
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Jt'IviT,'  who  published  a  cookerj'-book  iu  17J)1, 
thought  it  necessary  to  include  plum-pottago 
among  hpr  eoupB.  firand  partook  of  a  tureenful 
of  'luscious  pluin-porridgc '  at  the  table  of  the 
royal  chaplain  in  ISOl,  but  that  is  the  latest 
appearance  of  this  once  indispensable  dish  nf 
wliich  we  have  any  record. 

As  to  plum-pudding,  we  are  thoroughly  at  fault. 
Babisha  gives  a  recipe  in  his  lyTwle  Body  of  Cookciy 
Dissected  (1675),  for  a  pudding  to  be  boiled  La  a 
basin,  which  heais  a  great  resemblance  to  oiir 
modem  Christmas  favourite,  but  does  not  include 
it  in  his  bills  of  fare  for  winter,  although  '  a  dish 
of  stewed  broth,  if  at  Christmas,'  figures  therein. 
It  shared  honours  with  the  porridge  in  Addi.sou's 
time,  however,  for  the  Taller  tells  us  :  'No  man 
of  the  most  rigid  virtue  givea  offence  by  an  excess 
iu  plum-pudding  or  plum-porridgey  because  they 
are  the  hrat  parts  of  the  dinner  ;'  but  the  Mrs 
Fi-azer  above  mentioned  is  the  earliest  culinary 
authority  we  find  describing  its  concoction,  at  least 
under  the  name  of  '  plumb-pudding.' 

While  Christmas,  as  far  as  eating  was  concerned, 
always  had  its  specialities,  its  liquor  carte  ivaa 
unlimited.  A  carolist  of  the  thirteenth  ceutury 
sings  (we  follow  Douce's  literal  translation) : 

*  Lordlings,  Christinas  loves  good  drinking. 

Wines  of  Gascoi^nc,  France,  Anjou, 
English  ale  that  drives  out  thinking, 

Frince  of  liquors,  old  or  new. 
Every  neighbour  shares  the  bowl, 

Dnnks  of  the  spicy  liquor  de«]> ; 
Drinks  his  till  without  control. 

Till  he  drowns  hia  care  in  sleep.' 

And  to  attain  that  end  every  exhilarating  liquor 
was  pressed  into  service  by  our  ancestors. 

THE   CHRISTIAN  AND   OTHEE   ERAS   IN 
CHRONOLCKIT. 

The  Chritlian  Era  adopts  a  particular  year  as  a 
commencement  or  starting-point,  from  which  any 
subsequent  year  may  be  reckoned.  It  ha»  no 
particular  connection  with  Christmas-day,  but  it 
may  suitably  be  noticed  in  this  place  as  associated 
with  that  great  festival. 

All  nations  who  have  made  any  great  advance 
in  civilisation,  have  found  it  useful  to  adopt  some 

Cicular  year  as  a  chronological  basis.  The 
lans  adopted  for  this  purjwse  the  yejir,  and 
even  the  dav,  which  some  of  their  historians 
assigned  as  tue  date  for  the  foundation  of  Rome. 
That  particular  date,  designated  according  to  our 
present  chronology,  was  the  21st  of  ApriX  in  the 
year  754  b.c.  They  were  wont  to  express  it  by 
the  letters  A.  U.  C,  or  Ab  urbe  condita,  signifying 
*  from  the  foundation  of  the  city.'  'The  change 
effected  in  the  calendar  by  the  nist  two  Ceesars, 
luid  which,  with  the  alteration  afterwards  rendered 
necessary  by  the  lapse  of  centuries,  forms,  to  the 
present  day,  the  standard  for  computing  the  length 
and  divisions  of  the  year,  took  place  47  B.C.  or  707 

A.t7.0. 

The  OlympuujU  were  a  Greek  mode  of  computing 
time,  depending  on  chronological  groups,  each  of 
which  measured  respectively  four  years  in  length. 
They  began  in  776  B,  c,  in  commemoration  of  an 
event  connected  wnth  the  Olynipic  Gomes.  Each 
period  of  four  yeara  waa  called  an  Olympiad ;  and  any 
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particular  date  was  denoted  by  the  number  of  the 
Olympiad,  and  the  number  of  "the  year  in  it ;  such 
OS  the  third  year  of  the  first  Olympiad,  the  first 
year  of  the  fourth  Olympiad,  ond  so  on.  The 
Greeks,  like  the  Romans,  made  in  ancient  time* 
their  civil  years  a  little  longer  or  a  little  shorter 
than  the  true  year,  and  were,  like  them,  forced  to 
reform  their  calendar  occasionally.  One  of  these 
reforms  was  made  by  Meton  in  432  B.C.,  a  year 
which  corre.sponded  to  the  fourth  year  of  the  eifrnty- 
sixth  Olympiad  ;  and  another  in  330  B.  c.  When 
the  power  of  Greece  sank  to  a  shadow  under  the 
mighty  influence  of  th,it  of  Rome,  the  mode  of 
reckoning  by  Olympiads  gradually  went  out  of  use. 

The  Christian  Era,  which  is  now  adopted  by  all 
Christian  countries,  dates  from  the  year  in  which 
Christ  was  bom.  According  to  Greek  chronology, 
tliat  year  was  the  fourth  ot  the  194th  Olympiira  ; 
occording  to  Roman,  it  was  the  year  753  a-U.c — or 
754,  if  the  differtnt  dates  for  beginning  the  year 
be  rectified.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the 
Christian  era  was  not  introduceil  as  a  basis  of 
reckoruiig  till  the  sixth  century  ;  and  even  then 
its  adoption  made  very  slow  progress.  There  is  an 
ambiguity  connected  with  the  Christian  era,  which 
must  De  borne  in  mind  in  comparing  ancient  dates. 
Some  chronologists  reckon  the  year  immediately 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  as  1  B.C. ;  while  others 
call  it  0  B.C.,  reserving  1  b.c.  for  the  actuid  year  of 
the  birth.  There  is  much  to  be  adduced  in  favour  of 
each  of  these  plans  ;  but  it  suffices  to  say  that  the 
former  is  the  one  most  usually  adopted. 

The  Julian  Period  is  a  measure  of  time  proposed 
by  Joseph  Scaliger,  consisting  of  the  very  long 
period  of  7980  years.  It  is  not,  properly  speaking;, 
a  chronological  era ;  but  it  is  much  used  by  chivino- 
logists  on  account  of  its  affording  considerable 
facilities  for  comparing  different  eras  with  each 
other,  and  in  marking,  without  ambiguity,  the  yean 
before  Christ.  The  number  of  years  (7980)  forming 
the  Julian  poriodj  marks  the  interval  after  which 
the  sun,  moon,  and  earth  will  come  round  to  exactly 
the  same  positions  as  at  the  commencement  of  the 
cycle.  The  exact  explanation  is  too  technical  to 
be  given  here  ;  but  we  may  mention  the  following 
two  rules  : — ^To  convert  tuiy  date  B.c,  into  the  Julian 
BjTiLem,  subtract  the  year  a  o,  from  4714,  and  the 
remainder  is  the  corresponding  year  in  the  Julian 
j>eriod  ;  to  convert  any  date  a.  d.  into  the  JuUau 
system,  add  4713  to  the  year  of  the  Christian  era. 

ITie  Mohammedan  Era,  used  by  most  or  all 
Mohammedan  nations,  dates  from  the  flight  of 
Mohammed  to  Medina — the  15th  of  July,  622  a,  d. 
Tliis  date  is  known  as  the  Hegira,  or  flight.  As 
the  Christian  era  is  supposed  to  begin  on  the  l*t 
of  January,  year  0,  a  process  of  addition  will  easily 
transfer  a  particular  date  from  the  Mohamniedaa 
to  the  Christian  era. 

For  some  purposes,  it  is  useful  to  be  o))le  to 
transfer  a  particular  year  from  the  Roman  to  the 
Christian  era.  The  rule  for  doing  so  is  this  :  If 
the  given  Roman  year  be  less  than  754,  deduct  it 
from  754  ;  if  the  given  Roman  year  be  not  lata 
than  754,  deduct  753  from  it ;  the  remainder  givM 
the  year  B.C.  in  the  one  case,  and  A.D.  in  the  other. 

In  like  manner  it  may  be  useful  to  know  bow  to 
convert  years  of  the  Greek  Olympiads  to  ye«r«  i<t 
the  Christian  era.     It  is  done  thus:  Mulli"  ' 
next  preceding  Olympiad  by  4,  and  add 
years  ;  subtract  the  sum  from  777  if  befoiv  v^urisi. 
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or  subtract  776  from  the  cum  if  after  Christ ;  and 
the  remainder  vriU  be  the  cnmmencement  of  the 
given  year — generally  about  the  middle  of  July  in 
the  ChriBtian  year. 

In  regard  to  all  these  five  eras  (and  many  others 
nf  less  importance),  there  is  difficulty  and  confusion 
in  having  to  count  sometimes  backwards  and  some- 
times forward,  according  as  a  particular  date  is 
before  or  after  the  commencement  of  the  era.  To 
get  over  this  complexity,  the  Creation  of  tht  World 
has  been  adopted,  by  Ciiriflti.ans  and  Jews  alike,  as 
the  commencement  of  a  universal  era.  This  would 
be  unexceptionable,  if  anthoritiea  agreed  as  to  tlic 
number  of  years  which  elapsed  between  that  event 
and  the  birth  of  Christ  ;  but  so  far  are  they  from 
agreeing,  that,  according  to  competent  authorities, 
there  are  one  hundrtd  and  forty  different  computa- 
tions of  this  interval !  The  one  most  usually 
adopted  by  English  writers  is  4004  years  ;  but  they 
vary  from  3616  up  to  6484  years.  The  symbol 
A.M.,  or  Anno  Mundi^  signifying  '  year  of  the  worW,' 
is  arrived  at  by  adding  4004  to  the  Christian  de_*ig- 
nation  for  the  year — ^that  is,  if  the  popular  Englisli 
chronol<«y  be  adopted.  There  arc,  however,  three 
other  copulations  for  the  year  of  the  world  that 
have  acquired  some  historical  note  ;  and  the  best 
almanacs  now  give  the  following  among  other 
adjustments  of  eras — taking  the  year  1863  as  an 
example. 

Chrirtian  Era  (a.  p.) ISB.'! 

Bomoo  Year  (a.  v.  c.) 261); 

Anno  Mnndi  (Jewish  account),      .  6023 

•           .       (Alexandrian  account),           .  736.'> 

.           •       (('onetnntinopoUtan),          .  7371 

.           .       (Popular  Chronology),  .  5867 
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SIB    ISAAC    NE^'TON    AND   THE    APPLK. 

The  Chtislmas-day  of  1642  was  marked  by  the 
birth  of  one  of  the  world's  greatcot  men — one  wlio 
effected  more  than  any  other  jjerson  in  rendering 
the  world  familiar  to  ns,  in  an  astronomical  {>oint 
of  view.  During  hia  long  and  invaluable  life, 
which  extended  to  flic  2<">th  of  March  1727  (he 
presided  at  the  meeting  of  the  Roval  Society  so 
late  as  the  28th  of  February  in  that  year,  when 
more  than  eighty-four  years  of  age),  his  reaeorcbe* 
extended  over  an  illimitable  domain  of  science,  and 
are  imiwrishably  written  on  the  page  of  philosophy. 
On«  or  two  incidents  connected  with  his  life  wi^l 
be  found  narrated  in  a  previous  article  (yoL  L  \y. 
399) ;  but  we  may  suitably  notice,  in  this  place,  the 
remarkable  way  in  which  the  grandest  and  must 
sublime  of  all  his  discoveries  has  become  popularly 
a»s<jcial«l  with  a  very  trivial  circumstance — the 
fall  of  an  apple. 

It  is  cunous  to  trace  the  manner  in  which  thi!> 
apple-story  has  been  told  by  difl'erent  writers,  and 
the  different  opinions  formed  concerning  it.  Pem- 
Iwi-ton,  who  received  from  Newton  himself  the 
histfjry  of  his  first  ideas  of  gravitation,  does  not 
mention  the  apple,  but  speaks  simply  of  the  idea 
having  occurred  to  the  philosopher  'as  he  sat  alone 
in  a  garden.'  Voltaire  says  :  '  One  day,  in  the  year 
1666,  Newtou  went  into  the  country,  and  seeing 
fniit  full  from  a  tree  (n."  his  niece,  Madame  Conduit, 
has  infonned  me),  entered  into  a  profound  train  of 
thought  as  to  Um  eaa«e«  which  could  lead  to  such 


ft  drawing-together  or  attraction.'  Martin  Folkes 
speaks  of  the  fniit  being  an  apple.  Hegel,  referring 
to  this  subject,  alludes  contemptuously  to  the  stoiy 
of  the  apple,  as  a  modem  version  of  the  history 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  with  whose  fruit  the 
serj)ent  beguiled  Eve.  Gauss,  a  great  mathema- 
tician, who  believes  that  a  philosopher  worthy  of 
the  name  would  not  need  to  have  his  attention 
drawn  to  the  subject  by  so  trivial  an  incident,  says : 
•  The  history  of  the  apple  is  too  absurd.  Whether 
the  apple  feU  or  not,  how  can  any  one  believe  that 
such  a  discoverv  could  in  that  woy  be  accelerated 
or  retarded  ?  Undoubtedly,  the  occurrence  was 
Bomething  of  this  sort.  There  comes  to  Newton  a 
stupid  importunate  man,  who  asks  him  how  he  hit 
upon  his  great  discovery.  When  Newton  had  con- 
vinced himself  what  a  noodle  he  had  to  do  with, 
and  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  man,  he  told  him  that 
an  apple  fell  on  his  nose  ;  and  this  made  the 
matter  quite  clear  to  the  man,  and  he  went  away 
sati.stied. 

Sir  David  Brewster,  in  his  Lih  of  NewUm,  does 
not  expressly  declare  either  his  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  the  apple-legend  ;  but  his  tone  denotes 
the  former  rather  than  the  latter.  He  considers 
the  date  to  have  been  more  probably  1665  than 
1666,  when  'the  apple  is  said  to  have  fallen  from 
the  tree  at  Woolsthorpe,  and  suggested  to  Newton 
tlie  idea  of  gravity.  When  sitting  alone  in  the 
garden,  and  spccidating  on  the  power  of  gravity,  it 
occurred  to  him  that  as  the  same  power  oy  which 
the  apple  fell  to  the  groimil  was  not  sensibly 
diminished  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  centre 
fpf  the  earth  to  which  we  can  reach,  neither  at  the 
summits  of  the  loftiest  spires,  nor  on  the  tops  of 
the  highest  mountains,  it  might  extend  to  the  moon 
ntid  retain  her  in  her  orbit,  in  the  same  manner  as 
it  bends  into  a  cun'c  a  stone  or  a  cannon  ball,  when 
projectcfl  in  a  straight  line  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  If  the  moon  was  thus  kept  in  her  orbit  by 
gravitation  to  the  earth,  or,  in  other  words,  its 
attraction,  it  was  equally  probable,  he  thought, 
that  the  planets  were  kept  in  their  orbits  by  gravi- 
tating towanla  the  sun.  Kepler  had  discovered  the 
great  low  of  the  planetary  motions,  that  the  squares 
of  their  periodic  times  were  as  the  cubes  of  their 
distancca  from  the  sun  ;  and  hence  Newton  drew 
the  important  conclusion,  that  the  force  of  gravity 
or  attraction,  by  which  the  planets  were  retained 
in  their  orbits,  varies  as  the  square  of  their  dis- 
tances from  the  sun.  Knowing  the  force  of  gravity 
at  the  earth's  surface,  ho  w^s,  therefore,  led  to 
compare  it  with  the  force  exhibited  in  the  actual 
motion  of  the  moon,  in  a  circular  orbit ;  but  having 
ossamed  that  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the 
earth  was  equal  to  sixty  of  the  earth's  semi- 
diametere,  he  found  that  the  force  by  which  the 
moon  was  dra^vn  from  its  rectilineal  path  in  a 
second  of  time  was  only  13-9  feet,  whereas,  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth  it  was  161  feet.  This  great 
discrepancy  between  his  theory  and  what  he  then 
considered  to  bo  the  fact,  induced  him  to  abaudon 
the  subject,  and  pursue  other  subjects  with  which  he 
had  been  prcvioui<ly  occupied.'  In  a  note.  Sir  David 
adverts  to  the  fact  that  Ixjth  Newton's  niece  and 
Martin  Folke«  (who  was  at  that  time  president  of 
the  Royal  Society)  had  mentioned  the  story  of  the 
apple  ;"  but  that  neither  Wliiston  nor  Pemberton 
ha>l  done  so.  He  speaks  of  a  proceeding  of  his 
own,  which  denotes  an  affection  Uxwards  Newton's 
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tree  nt  Woolsthorpe,  such  as  might  be  felt  by  one 
•who  believed  the  story :  '  We  saw  the  apple-tree 
in  1814,  and  brought  away  a  portion  of  one  of  its 
roota.  The  tree  was  so  much  decayed  that  it  was 
taken  down  in  1820,  and  the  wood  of  it  carefully 
preserved  by  Mr  Turner  of  Stoke  Rocheford.' 

ProfesiBor  De  Morgan,  in  a  discussion  which  arose 
on  this  subject  a  few  years  ago  in  the  pa^es  of  Notet 
and  Qutria,  points  out  somewhat  satirically,  that 
the  fact  of  such  a  tree  having  stood  in  Newton's 
nirden,  goes  very  little  way  towards  proving  that 
the  fall  of  an  apple  from  that  tree  suggested  the 
mighty  theory  to  tne  philosopher ;  and  he  illustrates 
it  by  the  story  of  a  man  who  once  said ;  '  Sir,  he 
made  a  chimney  in  my  father's  house,  and  the 
bricka  are  alive  to  this  day  to  testify  it ;  therefore 
deny  it  not.'  Mr  De  Morgan  believes  that  the 
current  story  grew  out  of  a  conversation,  magnified 
in  the  way  of  which  we  have  such  a  multitude 
of  instances.  Sir  Isaac,  in  casual  talk  with  his 
niece,  may  have  mentioned  the  fall  of  some  fruit 
as  having  once  struck  his  mind,  when  be  was 
pondering  on  the  moon's  motion  ;  and  she,  without 
any  intention  of  deceiving,  may  have  retailed  this 
conversation  in  a  way  calculated  to  give  too  much 
importance  to  it  'The  story  of  the  apple  is 
pleasant  enough,  and  would  need  no  serious  dis- 
cussion, if  it  were  not  connected  with  a  remarkable 
misapprehension.  As  told,  the  myth  is  made  to 
convey  the  idea  that  the  fall  of  on  apple  put  into 
Newton's  mind  what  had  never  entered  mto  the 
mind  of  any  one  before  him — namely,  the  same 
kind  of  attraction  between  several  bodies  as  exists 
between  an  apple  and  the  earth.  In  this  way,  the 
real  glory  of  such  men  as  Newton  is  lowered.  It 
should  be  known  that  the  idea  had  been  for  many 
vears  floating  before  the  minds  of  physical  iniiuirera, 
in  ortler  that  a  proper  estimate  may  be  formed  of 
the  way  in  which  Newton's  power  cleared  away  the 
confusion,  and  vanquished  the  difficulties  which 
had  jirevented  vcrj'  able  men  from  proceeding 
beyond  conjecture.'  Mr  De  Morgan  proceeds  to 
shew  that  Kepler,  BouHIoid,  and  Huyghens,  had 
all  made  discoveries,  or  put  forth  speculations, 
iflnting  to  the  probable  law  by  which  the  heavenly 
bodies  attract  each  other ;  and  that  Newton, 
comparing  those  partial  results,  and  bringing  his 
own  idea  of  universal  gravitation  to  bear  upon 
them,  arrived  at  his  important  conclusions,  without 
needing  any  such  aid  as  the  fall  of  an  apple. 

It  may  be  mentioned  as  a  curious  circumstance, 
that  a  controversy  arose,  a  few  years  ago,  on  the 
question  whether  or  not  Cicero  anticipated  Newton 
in  the  discovery  or  announcement  of  the  great 
theory  of  gravitation.  The  matter  is  worthy  of 
note,  because  it  illustrates  the  imperfect  way  in 
which  that  theory  is  often  understood.  In  the 
Tiucuian  Disputations  of  Cicero,  this  passage  occurs ; 
'  Qud  omnia  delalapravUatt  iMdium  mundi  locum 
temper  expetaHt.'  The  meaning  of  the  passage  has 
been  regarded  aa  somewhat  obscure  ;  and  in  some 
editions  In  quA  occurs  instead  of  Qua;  never- 
theless the  idea  is  that  of  a  central  point,  towards 
which  aU  things  gravitate.  In  all  ])robttbility, 
others  preceded  Cicero  in  enunciating  this  theory. 
But  Newton's  great  achievement  was  to  dismiss 
this  idea  of  a  fiitd  point  altogether,  and  to  sub- 
stitute the  theory  of  nnivertal  for  that  of  ctnir«l 
gravitation  :  that  is,  that  every  particle  gravitates 
towards  every  other.  If  this  principle  be  admitted, 
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together  with  the  law  that  the  force  of  the 
attraction  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance,  then  the  whole  of  the  sublime  system 
of  astronomy,  so  far  as  concerns  the  movemeuta 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  becomes  harmonious  and 
intelligible.  Assuredly  Cicero  never  conceived 
the  Newtonian  idea,  that  when  a  ball  falla  to  meet 
the  earth,  the  earth  rises  a  little  way  to  meet  the 
ball — which  is  one  consequence  of  the  law,  that  the 
ball  Bttmcta  the  earth,  aa  well  as  being  attracted 
by  it. 

We  may  expect,  in  spite  of  aU  the  aicumenta  of 
the  sages,  that  the  story  of  the  apple  will  continue 
in  favour.  In  the  beautiful  new  museum  at  Oxford, 
the  Btutuo  of  Newton  is  sculptured  ■with  Uie 
renowned  pippin  at  the  philosopher's  feet. 

LEGEITD   OF   THE   OLASTOKBURT   THORJf. 

The  miraculous  thom-tree  of  Olastonbury  Abbey, 
in  Somersetshire,  was  stoutly  beUeved  in  until  very 
recent  times.  One  of  the  first  accounts  of  it  in 
print  was  given  in  Heame's  History  and  A  ntupiilies 
of  Olatlonbury,  published  in  1722  ;  the  narration 
consists  of  a  short  paper  by  Mr  Eyston,  called  '  A 
little  Monument  to  the  once  famous  Abbey  and 
Borough  of  Glastonbury,  ....  with  an  Account 
of  the  Miraculous  Thorn,  that  blows  still  on 
Christmas-day,  ami  the  wonderful  Walnut-tree, 
that  annually  used  to  blow  upon  St  Baraaby's 
Day.'  '  My  curiosity,'  he  says,  '  having  led  me 
twice  to  Glastonbury  within  these  two  years,  and 
inquiring  there  into  the  antiquity,  hbtory,  and 
rarities  of  the  place,  I  was  told  by  the  innkeeper 
where  I  set  up  my  horses,  who  rents  a  considerable 
part  of  the  enclosure  of  the  late  dissolved  abbey, 
that  St  Joseph  of  Arimathea  landed  not  far  from 
the  town,  at  a  place  where  there  was  an  oak 
planted  in  memory  of  his  landing,  called  the  Oak 
of  Avalnn ;  that  he  (Joseph)  and  his  companions 
marched  thence  to  a  hill  near  a  mile  on  the  aouth 
side  of  the  town,  and  there  being  weary,  rested 
themselves ;  which  gave  the  hdl  the  name  of 
iVeary-ail-HUl ;  that  St  Joseph  stuck  on  the  hill 
his  stalT,  l>eing  a  dry  hawthorn-stick,  which  grew, 
and  conat^mlly  budded  and  blowod  upon  Christmaa- 
rlny  ;  but,  in  the  time  of  the  Civil  Wora,  thnt 
thorn  was  grubbed  up.  However,  there  were,  in 
the  to>vn  and  neighbourhood,  several  trees  raised 
from  that  thorn,  which  yearlv  budded  and  blowed 
upon  Christma»-day,  as  the  old  root  did.' 

Eyston  states  that  he  was  induced,  by  this  nar- 
ration, to  search  for  printed  notices  of  this  famous 
thorn  ;  and  he  came  to  a  conclusion,  that '  whether 
it  sprang  from  St  Joseph  of  Arimathea'a  dry  ataf^ 
stuck  by  him  in  the  ground  when  he  rested  there, 
I  cannot  find,  but  beyond  all  ditpuU  it  tprang  md 
viiraailoiutlij  I'  This  tree,  growing  on  the  aouta 
ridge  of  Weary-all-Hill  (locally  abbreviated  into 
IVerraiC),  had  a  double  trunk  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Eliiabcth  ;  '  in  whose  days  a  saint-like  Puritatt, 
taking  offence  at  it,  hewed  down  the  biggest  of  tbo 
two  trunks,  and  had  cut  down  the  other  liolv  in 
all    likelihood,    had    he    not    been    mir. 

Sunished  by  cutting  his  leg,  and  one  of  ! : 
ying  up  to  his  head,  which  put  out  one  of  kis 
eyes.  'Though  the  trunk  cut  off  was  separated 
quite  from  the  root,  excepting  a  little  of  the  bark 
wliich  stuck  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  Luy  above 
the  ground  above  thirty  yean  together,  yet  it  atUl 
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continued  to  floorish  as  tbe  other  part  of  it  did 
wiiicli  was  left  standing ;  and  aft«r  this  again, 
vrbcn  it  was  quite  taken  awnr,  and  cast  into  a 
ditch,  it  floorished  and  bu<lde(l  as  it  u»ed  to  do 
before.  A  year  after  this,  it  was  stolen  away,  not 
known  by  whom  or  whither.'  We  are  then,  on 
the  authority  of  a  Mr  Brougbton,  told  bow  the 
n'lnaining  trunk  appeared,  after  its  companion  had 
been  lopped  off  and  secretly  carried  away.  '  The 
remaining  trunk  was  as  big  as  the  ordinary  body  of 
a  man.  It  was  a  tree  of  that  kind  and  species,  in 
all  natural  respects,  which  we  term  a  white  thorn  ; 
but  it  was  so  cut  and  mangled  round  about  in  the 
bark,  by  engraving  people's  names  resorting  liither 
to  see  It,  iaat  it  was  a  wonder  how  the  sap  and 
nutriment  should  be  diffused  from  the  root  to  the 
branches  thereof,  which  were  also  so  maimed  and 
broken  by  comers  thither,  that  I  wonder  how  it 
could  continue  ony  vegetation,  or  grow  at  all ;  yet 
the  arms  and  boughs  were  spread  and  dilated  in  a 
circular  manner  as  far  or  further  tlian  any  other 
trees  freed  from  such  impediments  of  Like  pn^por- 
tion,  bearing  haws  ss  fully  and  plentifully  as  utbers 
do.  The  blotaoms  of  this  tree  were  such  cnrioftitie; 
bi-yond  seas,  that  the  Bristol  merchants  carrie<l 
tliom  into  foreign  parts.'  But  this  second  trunk — 
which  bore  the  usual  infliction  of  the  names  of 
silly  visitors — was  in  its  turn  doomed  to  destriii-lion. 
'  This  trunk  was  likewise  cut  down  by  a  military 
saint,  as  Mr  Andrew  Paschal  calls  him,  in  the 
rebellion  which  happened  in  King  Charles  I.'s 
time.  HowtytT,  there  ore  at  present  divers  trees 
from  it,  by  gralcing  and  inoculation,  preserved  in 
the  town  and  country  adjacent ;  amongst  other 
places,  there  is  one  m  the  garden  of  a  currier, 
living  in  the  principal  street ;  a  second  at  the 
White  Uart  Inn  ;  and  a  third  in  the  garden  of 
WiUiom  Strode,  Es<iuire,'  Then  ensues  a  specimen 
of  trading,  by  no  means  rare  in  connection 
with  religious  relics :  '  There  is  a  person  about 
Obistonbury  who  has  a  nursery  of  them,  who,  Mr 
Pasch;il  tells  us  he  is  informed,  sella  them  for  a 
crown  a  piece,  or  as  be  can  get'  Nothing  in  more 
probable.  That  there  uvu  a  thorn-tree  growing  on 
the  hill,  is  undoubted  ;  and  if  there  wafl  any  religious 
legend  concerning  its  mode  of  getting  there,  a 
strung  motive  would  be  afforded  for  preparing  for 
eiil(<  young  phuita,  after  the  old  one  haa  diaapp^red. 
Down  to  veiy  recent  times,  thom-trces  have  Ijecn 
shewn  in  various  parts  of  Somersetshire,  each  claim- 
ing to  be  (A«  GlftRtonburv  thorn.  In  Withering's 
ArramgtmftU  of  DritiA  PUmU,  the  tree  is  dcscriWd 
bntanically,  and  then  (in  the  edition  of  1818)  the 
author  says  :  '  It  does  not  grow  within  the  abbey  at 
Oiaslonbviry,  but  in  a  lane  beyond  the  churchyaril, 
on  the  other  side-  of  the  street,  by  the  side  of  a  pit 
It  appcon  to  Im!  a  very  old  tree :  an  old  woman  of 
ninety  (about  thirty  yean  ago)  never  remembera  it 
otherwise  than  it  now  appears.  Then  is  another 
tree  of  the  same  kind,  two  or  three  milee  from 
Glastonbury.  It  haa  b<>cn  reported  to  have  no 
thorns  ;  bnt  tlrnt  I  fuutnl  to  be  a  misLike,  It  has 
thorns,  like  other  hawthorns,  but  which  also  in 
large  Irros  arc  but  few.  It  lilossoms  twic«  a  year. 
Tlie  winter  blosjoms,  which  are  about  the  size  of  a 
sixpence,  appear  about  Christmas,  and  sooner  if 
the  wint«r  ne  severa'  Conceniiog  the  alleged 
flowering  of  the  tree  on  Christmas-day  especially, 
then)  is  a  enrions  entrv  in  the  GentUman'ii  Afagasine 
for  Jantiaiy  1763,  wlicn  the  public  wars  under 


some  embarrassment  as  to  dates,  owing  to  the 
change  from  the  old  style  to  the  new.  '  Glaston- 
bury.— A  vast  concotirse  of  people  attended  the 
noted  thorn  on  Christmas-day,  new  style  ;  but,  to 
their  great  disappointment,  there  was  no  appearance 
of  its  blowing,  which  made  them  watch  it  narrowly 
the  6th  of  «fannary,  the  Christmas-day,  old  style, 
when  it  blowed  as  usual'  Whether  or  not  we 
credit  the  fact,  that  the  tree  did  blossom  precisely 
on  the  day  in  question,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
although  the  second  trunk  of  the  famous  legendary 
tree  had  been  cut  down  and  removed  a  century 
before,  some  one  particular  tree  was  still  regarded 
as  the  wonderful  shrub  in  question,  the  perennial 
miracle. 

A  thorn-tree  was  not  the  only  one  regarded  with 
reverence  at  Glastonbury.  Mr  Eyston  thus  informs 
us  of  another : — '  Besides  the  Holy  Thorn,  Mr 
Camden  says  there  wat  a  miraculous  Walnut-Tree, 
which,  by  the  marginal  notes  that  Mr  Gibson  hath 
set  upon  Camden,  I  found  grew  in  the  Holy 
Churcbyanl,  near  St  Joseph's  Chappel.  This  tree, 
thev  say,  never  budded  forth  before  the  Feast  of 
St  Barnabas,  which  is  on  the  eleventh  of  June,  and 
mi  that  very  day  shot  out  leaves  and  flourish't 
then  as  much  as  others  of  that  kind.  %b  Broiigliton 
siiYS  the  stock  was  reiunining  still  alive  in  his  lime, 
with  a  few  small  branches,  which  continued  yearly 
to  bring  forth  leaves  upon  St  Bamabos's  £>ay  as 
usual.  The  branches,  when  he  saw  it,  being  too 
small,  young,  and  tender  to  bring  f(jrth  fruit,  or 
sustain  their  weight ;  but  now  this  tree  is  likewise 

f;nne,  yet  there  is  a  young  tree  planted  in  its  place, 
lilt  whether  it  blows,  as  tlie  old  one  did,  or,  indeed, 
whether  it  was  raised  from  the  old  one,  I  cannot 
telL  Doctor  James  Montague,  Bishop  of  Buth  ond 
Wells  in  King  James  I.'s  days,  was  so  wonderfully 
taken  with  the  cxtraordinorincss  of  the  Holy  Tliom, 
and  this  Wolnut-Tree,  that  he  thought  a  branch 
of  these  treea  was  worthy  the  acceptance  of  the 
tlien  Queen  Anne,  King  James  I.'s  consort.  Fuller, 
indeed,  ridicules  the  Holy  Thorn  ;  but  he  is  severely 
reproved  for  it  by  Doctor  Heylin  (imother  Protest- 
ant writer),  who  says  "  ho  hath  heanl  from  persons 
of  great  worth  and  credit,  dwelling  near  the  place, 
that  it  had  budded  and  blowed  upon  Christmas 
Dav,"  as  w«  hare  above  asserted.' 

A  flat  stone,  with  certain  initials  cat  in  it,  at  the 
present  day  marks  the  spot  where  the  famous  tree 
once  stood,  and  where,  according  to  the  legend, 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  stuck  his  pilgrim's  staff  into 
the  ground. 

CHRISTMAS  CUSTOM   AT   CUMHO& 

There  is  a  pleasant  Christmas  custom  connected 
with  tlie  parish  of  Cumnor,  in  Berkshire,  the  church 
of  which  is  a  vicarage,  and  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  the  venerable  parochial  edifices  of  that  kind 
in  England.  On  ChristnuwKiay,  aft«r  avening- 
serrice,  the  parishioners,  who  are  liable  to  pay 
any  tithes,  repair  to  the  vicarage,  and  ore  theto 
entertained  with  bread,  cheese^  and  ale.  It  is  no 
benefaction  on  the  part  of  the  vicar,  but  claimed  a* 
a  right  on  the  ]iart  of  the  parishioners,  and  even 
the  quantity  of  the  good  thiiun  which  the  vicar 
brings  forward  is  specified.  Ue  most  have  four 
biulii'ls  of  molt  brewed  in  ale  and  small-beer,  two 
bushels  of  wheat  made  into  bread,  and  half  a 
hundrctlweight  of  cheese  ;  and  wheierer  remains 
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unconsumcd  by  the  vicarage-payers  is  distributed 
next  day,  after  uioming-prayera,  among  the  poor. 

la  connection  with  this  parish,  there  is  another 
ciiriouB  custom,  wising  from  the  fact  that  Cassenton, 
a  little  district  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Thamea, 
was  once  a  part  of  it  The  Cassenton  people  had  a 
Bpace  on  the  north  side  of  the  church  set  apart  for 


their  burials,  and  on  this  account  paid  sixpence  » 
year  to  Cumnor.  They  had  to  bring  their  deMl 
across  the  Thames  at  Somerford  Mead,  where  the 
pliink  stones  they  used  in  crossing  remained  long 
after  visible  ;  thence  they  came  along  a  '  ridiDjj 
in  Cumnor  Wood,  which  they  claimed  as  their 
chttich-way,  beginning    the  peolm- singing    at    ■ 


*■ 


OUXMOH  GBUKOII,   BEBKBHIRK. 


particular  spot,  which   marked  the  latter  part  of 
the  ceremonial. 

Not  less  curious  is  the  perambulation  performed 
in  this  pariah  during  Rogation  week.  On  arriving 
at  Swinford  Ferry,  the  procession  goes  across  and 
lays  hold  of  the  twigs  on  the  opposite  shore,  to 
mark  that  they  claim  the  breadth  of  the  river  as 
within  the  bounds  of  the  parish.  The  ferryman 
then  delivers  to  the  vicar  a  noble  {6s.  8d.\  in  a 
bowl  of  the  river-water,  along  with  a  clean  napkin. 
The  vicar  fishes  out  the  money,  wipes  his  fingers, 
and  distributes  the  water  among  the  people  in 
commemoration  of  the  custom.  It  seems  a  practice 
such  as  the  Totid  Abstinence  Society  would  approve 
of ;  but  we  are  bound  to  narrate  that  the  vicarage- 
duea  collected  on  the  occasion,  are  for  the  most  port 
diffused,  in  the  form  of  ale,  among  the  thirsty 
parishioners.* 
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THE   8BVBKE   CHRISTMAS   OF   18fiO:    ISTKX8K 
COLD   AND    ITS    EFFECTS. 

Tlifi  Christmns  of  1860  i-s  believefl  to  have  been 
the  severest  till  then  experienced  in  Britain.  At 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Christmas-day  in 
that  yean  the  thermometer,  at  the  Koyol  Iluiwue 
Society's  Receiving  House,  in  Hyde  Park,  London, 
marked  15°  Fahrenheit,  or  17"  below  the  freoring- 
point,  but  this  was  a  mild  temperature  compan.Hl 
with  what  was  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  during  the  preceding  night.  Mr  E.  J. 
Lowe,  a  celebrated  meteorologist,  writing  on  25th 
December  ti>  the  Times,  from  his  observatory  »t 
Beeston,  near  Nottin].:liiun,  saj-s :  'Thia  morning 
the  temperature  at  four  feet  ulx)ve  the  groood  wsa 
8"  below  zero,  and  on  the  grass  138°  below  ziero,  or 

458°  of  frost The  maximiuu  hent  yeaterdny 

was  only  20°,  and  from  7  tm.  till  U   ajl   tha 
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I!»T1W8B  COLD  AXD  ITS  KFTECTS. 
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U^inperafiire  never  rose  as  high  as  xero  of  Fahren- 
lieit  8  thennomcter.  At  the  jiresent  time  (12.3<>  r.M.), 
the  temperature  13  T"  above  zero  at  lour  foot,  and 
2'5'  above  zero  on  the  ffmss.'  Other  observations 
recorded  throujjhout  England  correspond  with  tliis 
account  of  the  intensity  of  the  cold,  by  which,  at  u 
nearly  uniform  rate,  the  three  days  from  the  24th  to 
the  26th  December  were  ohamctcriseii.  The  sever- 
ity of  that  time  must  «tUl  be  fre«h  in  the  memorj' 
of  our  readers.  In  the  letter  of  Mr  Lowe,  above 
(juoted,  ho  speaks  of  ha^'ing  'just  seen  a  homo  pam 
with  icicles  at  his  nose  three  inches  in  length,  and 
as  thick  as  three  fingers.'  Those  who  then  wore 
mustaches  must  remember  how  that  appendage  to 
the  upper-lip  became,  through  the  congelation  of 
the  vapour  of  the  breath,  alinost  instuntoneoosly 
stiff  and  matted  together,  as  soon  as  the  wearer  put 
his  head  out  of  doors. 

What  made  this  severity  of  cold  the  more 
remarkable,  was  the  circumstance  that  for  many 
years  prcWously  the  inhabitants  of  the  Britisli 
Islands  had  eiperienced  a  succession  of  generally 
mild  winters,  and  the  present  gt-neration  had 
almost  come  to  regard  as  legenilary  the  accounts 
which  their  fathers  related  to  them  of  the  hard 
frosts  and  terrible  winters  of  former  times.  Here, 
therefore,  wa«  an  inctancu  of  a  nnluction  of  tem- 
ix<niture  unponUlcled,  not  onlv  in  the  recollection 
of  the  oldest  person  liWng,  but  likewise  ia  any 
tnistworthy  record  of  the  past. 

During  the  three  days  referr.-d  to,  the  damage 
inflicted  on  vegetation  of  all  kinds  was  enonnous. 
The  following  account  of  the  effect*  of  the  frost  in 
n  single  garden,  in  a  well-wooded  part  of  the  coiinty 
of  Suffolk,  may  serve  as  a  specimeji  of  the  general 
<iam;ige  occasioned  througnout  England.  The 
gawlen  referred  to  is  l>ounde»l  on  the  west  bv  u 
box-hedge,  and  on  the  south  by  a  low  wall,  within 
wliich  was  a  strip  of  shrubbery  consisting  of 
laurels,  Portugal  laurcl.«,  launistmus,  red  cedar, 
arbor  vita;,  phillyrea,  &c.  Beside.s  these,  then- 
Bt<KKl  in  the  garden  some  evergreen  oaks,  live 
healthy  trees  of  some  forty  years'  growth,  two 
yews  (which  were  of  unknown  Me,  but  had  been 
lai^je  trees  beyond  the  memory  ofmaii),  and  a  few 
younger  ones  between  thirty  and  forty  years  old. 
All  &eae,  with  the  exception  of  the  young  yew- 
trees,  the  red  ccdan,  the  boi,  some  of  the  arbor  yitie, 
and  some  little  evergreen  oaks,  were  either  killed 
outright,  or  else  so  injured  that  it  became  neccs.sary 
to  cut  them  down.  Nor  was  this  done  hastily 
'without  waiting  to  see  whether  they  would  recover 
themselxes  ;  ample  time  was  given  for  discovering 
whether  it  was  onlv  a  temporary  check  from  which 
the  trees  and  shrnU'i  were  suffering,  or  whether  it 
wan  an  utter  dc.itruction  of  that  part  of  them  which 
was  above  grouu'L  In  some  coses,  it  was  found  that 
the  root  was  still  alive,  and  this  afterwards  sent  forth 
freoh  shoots,  but  in  other  cases  it  turned  out  to  lie 
a  destruction  litenilly  '  TTM>t  and  luMuch."  Some  of 
the  trees,  indeed,  aiu-r  having  I'^-'U  cat  down  level 
with  the  ground,  mmle  a  di-s|«i:ite  attempt  to 
revive,  and  wnl  up  apparently  healthy  shoots ;  but 
the  ntlempt  wa«  unsucceHrul,  °  aud  the  ahixits 
witherid. 

Nor  waa  the  damage  confined  to  the  eveiKKens : 
fniit-treea  suffered  dao ;  for  instance,  apple-trccs 
put  forth  leaves  and  flowers  which  looked  well 
enough  for  a  time,  but,  before  the  summer  was 
over,  these  withered,  a«  if  they  bad  been  burned  ; 


whUe  one  largo  walnut-tree,  half  a  century  old, 
not  only  had  its  young  last  year's  shoots  killed,  but 
lost  some  of  its  largest  branches. 

Beyond  the  limiLi  of  the  garden  referred  to,  ths 
effects  of  this  frost  were  no  less  remarkable.  Elm- 
trees  were  great  sufferers  ;  they,  along  with  tho 
very  oaks,  had  many  of  their  outer  twigs  killed  ; 
and  a  magnificent,  iierhaps  unique,  avenue  of 
cedars  of  Lebanon,  which  must  have  been  among 
the  oldest  of  their  kind  in  the  kingdom  (they  were 
only  introduced  in  Charles  II.'s  reign)  waa  almost 
entirely  mined. 

Notwithstanding  this  unexampled  descent  of 
temperature,  the  nadir,*  as  it  may  be  termed,  of 
cold  till  then  experienced  in  Britain,  the  period 
d\iring  which  it  continued  to  prevail  was  of  such 
short  duration  that  there  wat  no  time  for  it  to  effect 
those  wonderful  results  which  wo  read  of  in  former 
times  as  occasioncil  by  a  severe  and  unusually 
protracted  frost.  lu  a  former  part  of  this  work 
(vol.  i.  p.  10S^,  we  have  given  an  account  of  several 
remarkably  hard  frosts,  which  are  recorded  to  have 
taken  ]>lace  in  England.  From  a  periodical 
work  we  extract  tho  following  notice  of  similar 
instances  which  occurred  chiefly  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  in  past  ages.  '  In  the  year  401,  tho 
Black  Sea  was  entirely  fro7,eu  over.  In  462,  the 
Danube  was  frozen,  so  that  Theodomer  marched  on 
the  ice  to  Swabia,  to  avenge  his  brother's  death. 
In  763,  the  cold  was  bo  iritense  that  the  Strait  of 
Dardanelles  atid  the  Black  Sea  wore  entirely  frozen 
over.  The  snow,  in  some  places,  drifted  to  tho 
depth  of  fifty  feet,  and  the  ice  was  heaped  in  such 
(]uantitie.<)  on  the  cities  as  to  cause  the  walls  to  fall 
ilown.  In  800,  the  Adriatic  was  entirely  frozen 
over.  In  891  and  89.3,  the  vines  were  killed  by 
frost,  and  cattle  died  in  their  stalls.  In  091,  the 
winter  lasted  very  long  and  was  extremely  severe. 
Everything  was  frozen  over,  and  famine  and  pesti- 
lence closed  the  year.  In  1067,  the  cold  was  so 
intense  that  most  of  the  travellers  in  Germany 
wore  frozen  to  death  on  the  roads.  In  113.3,  it 
was  excessively  cold  in  Italy  ;  the  Po  waa  frozen 
from  Cremona  to  the  sea,  while  tho  heaps  of  snow 
rcnilereil  the  roads  impo.'viablo  ;  wine-coska  burst 
and  trees  split  by  frost  with  an  immense  noise. 
In  1231,  a  pine-forest  was  killcil  by  frost  at 
Kavenna.  In  1260,  the  frost  was  intense  in 
Scotland,  and  tho  Cattegat  waa  frozen  between 
Norway  and  Jutland.  In  12S1,  the  houses  in 
Austria  were  covered  with  snow.  In  1292,  tho 
Khine  was  frozen  ;  and  in  Germany  flOO  peasants 
were  employed  to  clear  the  way  for  tho  Anstrian 
army.  In  1344,  all  tho  rivers  in  Italy  were  frozen. 
In  14*38,  tho  winter  was  so  severe  in  Flanders  that 
the  wine  was  cut  with  hatchets  to  b«  di«tribul4f<l 
to  till'  soldiery.  In  1504,  the  winter  was  so  severe 
that  tlio  Rhine  and  Scheldt  were  frozen,  and  even 
the  soa  at  Venice.  In  1670,  the  frost  was  very 
intenio  in  England  and  Denmark  ;  both  the  Little 
and  Great  Belt  were  frozen  over.  In  1(184,  many 
forest-trees  ami  oaks  in  England  wore  split  witn 
the  frost.  In  1691,  the  colil  was  so  intense,  that 
the  starved  wolviM  entere<l  Vienna.  The  cold  of 
1740  was  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  1709.  In 
1776  there  was  very  keen  cold.' 
In  the  winter  of  1648— It^lO,  the  public  jonmali 

*  Siaos  IWn,  th«  winton  of  1870-7].  1878-^,  ISTO-aO, 
and  18S0-81  bsvs  b««n  vtir  asven. 
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recorded  that  the  mercury,  on  one  occafuon,  froze 
in  the  thermometers  at  Aggershuus,  in  Sweden, 
Now,  as  mercury  freezes  at  .39°  below  zero,  marked 
scientifically  as  — 39°,  that  is,  71°  below  the 
freezing-point,  we  know  that  the  temperature  must 
have  been  at  least  as  low  as  this — ^perhaps  seveml 
degrees  lower.  And  yet,  as  we  snail  afterwanJH 
shew,  lower  degrees  of  temperature  even  than  tliis 
have  been  experienced  by  the  Arctic  voyoeers. 

As  might  be  expected,  it  is  from  the  latter 
voyagers  that  we  obtain  some  of  the  most  interests 
Ing  information  concerning  low  temperatures.  In 
the  long  and  gloomy  winter  of  the  polar  regions, 
the  cold  assumes  an  intensity  of  which  we  can  form 
little  conception.  Mercurial  thermometers  often 
become  uaelcss  ;  for  when  the  mercury  solidifies, 
it  can  sink  no  further  in  the  tube,  and  ceases  to 
be  a  correct  indicator.  As  a  more  available  instru- 
ment, a  spirit-thermometer  is  then  used,  in  which 
the  place  of  mercury  is  supplied  by  rectified  spirit 
of  wine.  With  such  thermometers,  our  Arctic 
explorers  have  recorded  degreeji  of  cold  far  below 
the  freezing-point  of  mercury.  Dr  Kane,  the 
American  Arctic  explorer,  in  hia  narrative  of  the 
Orinnell  Expedition  in  search  of  Franklin,  records 
having  experienced  —42°  on  the  7th  February  1851  ; 
that  is,  74°  of  frost,  or  3°  below  the  freezing-point 
of  mercury. 

Let  us  conceive  what  it  must  have  been  to  act 
a  play,  in  a  temperature  only  a  few  degrees  above 
this  I  A  week  after  the  date  last  mentioned,  the 
crew  of  the  ship  engaged  in  the  expedition  referred 
to,  performed  a  farce  called  The  Mysteries  and 
Mie«nt$  of  Nrw  York  I  The  outside  temperature 
on  that  evening  was  —36°;  in  the  'theatre' 
it  was  — 26°  behind  the  scenes,  and  —20°  in  the 
audience  department  One  of  the  sailors  had  to 
en.ict  the  part  of  a  damsel  with  bare  arms ;  and 
when  a  cold  flat-iron,  part  of  the  'properties' 
of  the  theatre,  touched  his  skin,  the  sensation  was 
like  tbut  of  burning  with  a  hot-iron.  But  this 
was  not  the  most  arduous  of  their  dramatic  exploits. 
On  Washington's  birthday,  February  22,  tlie  crew 
had  another  performance,  'The  ships  thermo- 
meter outside  was  at  — 4C' ;  inside,  the  audience 
and  actors,  by  aid  of  lungs.  Limps,  and  hangings, 
got  as  high  as  —30°,  ordy  62°  below  the  freezing- 
point — perhaps  the  lowest  atmospheric  record  of  a 
theatrical  rejiresentation.  It  was  a  strango  thing 
altogether.  The  condensation  was  so  excessive, 
that  we  could  barely  see  the  pcTfonners  ;  they 
walked  in  a  cloud  of  vapour.  Any  extra  vchem- 
ency  of  delivery  was  accompanied  by  volumes  of 
smoke.  Their  hands  steamed.  When  an  excited 
Thespian  took  olT  his  coat,  it  smoked  like  a  disli 
of  potatoes,' 

Dr  Kane  records  having  experienced  as  low 
a  temperature  as  —53°,  or  85°  below  the  freezing- 
point  ;  but  even  this  is  surpassed  in  a  register 
furnished  by  Sir  Edward  Belclier,  who,  in  January 
1854,  with  instruments  of  un<jue8tioned  accuracy, 
endured  for  tiglUy-four  enntf^Uivt  hours,  a  tempera- 
ture never  once  higher  than  —50°.  One  nigtit  it 
sa:ik  to  — 69J°;  and  on  another  occasion  the  degree 
of  cold  reached  was  — 02J",  or  04^°  below  the 
freezing-point ! 

•  Lieutenknt  Rchwatka,  during  hu  memorftble  rfcighing 
•xpedition  in  1879-80,  experienced  iin  average  oold  of  100" 
F,  below  freexiiig-point  on  sixteen  dajs, 
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Dr  E,  D,  Clarke,  the  celebrated  traveller,  told 
Dr  Whiting  that  he  was  once  nearly  frozen  to 
death — not  in  any  remote  polar  region,  but  in  the 
very  matter-of-fact  county  of  Cambridge.  After 
performing  divine  service  at  a  church  near  Cam- 
bridge, one  cold  Sunday  afternoon  in  1818,  he 
monnted  his  horse  to  return  home.  Sleepiness 
came  upon  him,  and  ho  dismounted,  walking  by 
the  bead  of  his  horse  ;  the  torpor  increased,  the 
reins  dropped  from  his  hand,  and  he  was  just 
about  sinking — probably  never  again  to  rise — when 
a  passing  traveller  rescued  him.  This  torpor  is 
one  of  the  most  perilous  accompaniments  of  extreme 
cold,  and  is  well  illustrated  in  the  anecdote  relAted 
of  Dr  Solander  in  a  previous  article,* 

Sir  Edwanl  Parry  remarks,  in  reference  to 
extremely  low  temperatures;  'Our  bodies  appeared 
to  adapt  tliemselvcs  so  readily  to  the  climate,  that 
the  scale  of  our  feelings,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  was 
soon  reduced  to  a  lower  standard  than  ordinary  ; 
so  that  after  being  for  some  days  in  a  temperature 
of —16°  or  —20°,  it  felt  quite  mild  and  comfortable 
when  the  thermometer  rose  to  zero ' — that  is,  when 
it  was  32'  below  the  freezing-point.  On  one 
occasion,  speaking  of  the  cold  having  reached  the 
degree  of— 66%  he  says:  'Not  the  slightest  incon- 
venience was  suffered  from  exposure  to  the  open 
tur  by  ft  person  well  clothed,  so  long  as  the  weaticr 
was  perfectly  calm  ;  but  in  walking  against  a  very 
light  air  of  wind,  a  smarting  sensation  was  experi- 
enced all  over  the  face,  accompanied  by  a  pain  in 
the  middle  of  the  forehead,  which  soon  Decam« 
rather  severe,'  As  a  general  remark,  Parry  on 
another  occasion  said :  '  We  find  it  necessary  to 
use  great  caution  in  handling  our  sextonta  and 
other  instruments,  particularly  the  eye-pieces,  of 
ttdcscopes,  which,  if  suffered  to  touch  the  uce, 
occasioned  an  intense  burning  pain.'  Sir  Leopold 
M'CUntock,  while  sledging  over  the  ice  in  March 
1869,  trudged  with  his  men  eight  hours  at  a 
stretch,  over  rough  hummocks  of  ice,  without 
fc>od  or  rest,  at  a  temperature  of  —48',  or  -■  t  ■ 
degrees  bilow  tht  fredng-point,  with  a  wind  > 

too  at   the    time.     In    one    of   the    eipi,. .^^ 

a  sailor  incautiously  did  some  of  his  outdoor  work 
without  mittens  ;  his  hands  froze  ;  one  of  th«m 
was  plunged  into  a  basin  of  water  in  the  cabin. 
and  the  intense  cold  of  the  hand  instantly  /ns4  <A« 
i<.'a<«r,  instearl  of  the  water  thawing  the  hatwl  ! 
Poor  fellow :  his  hand  required  to  be  chopped  off, 

Dr  Kane,  who  experienced  more  even  tiian  the 
usual  share  of  sufTerings  attending  these  expedi- 
tions, narrates  many  anecdotes  rclatmg  to  the  cold. 
One  of  his  crew  put  an  icicle  at— 28'  into  his  mouth, 
to  crack  it ;  one  fragment  stuck  to  his  toncue,  and 
two  to  his  lips,  each  taking  off  a  bit  of  skin— 
burning  it  oif,  if  this  term  might  be  used  in  an 
inverse  sense.  At  —26*,  'the  beard,  eyebrows,  eye- 
lashes, and  the  downy  pubescence  of  the  ears, 
acquire  a  deUcate,  white,  and  perfectly  enveloping 
cover  of  venerable  hoar-frost.  The  motutache  imd 
under-lip  form  pendulous  beads  of  dangling  ic«. 
Put  out  your  tongue,  and  it  in.ilantly  freezes  to  thia 
icy  crusting,  and  a  rapid  effort,  and  some  hand-aid 
wUl  be  required  to  liberate  it  Your  chin  has  a  trick 
of  freezing  to  your  npper-jaw  by  the  luting  aid  of 
your  beanl ;  my  eyes  nuve  often  been  ao  clll&d, 
as  to  shew  that  even  a  wink  may  be  unsafe.      In 
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reforenc*  to  the  torpor  produced  by  extreme  cold, 
Dr  Krnie  further  remnrks :  '  Sleepiness  is  not  the 
Beneatiun.  Have  you  ever  received  the  shocks  of  a 
rna^elo-eloctric  macliine,  and  liad  the  peculiar 
benumbing  senaation  of  "  Can't  let  po,"  extending 
up  to  your  elbow-jointjs  ?  Deprive  this  of  its  par- 
oxyxmal  character ;  subdue,  but  diffuse  it  over  every 
port  of  the  By!itera — and  you  have  the  so-called 
pluasiimblc  feelings  of  incipient  freezing.'  One  day 
ne  walked  himseljf  into '  a  comfortable  j>erspiration,' 
with  the  thennomcter  seventy  degrees  below  the 
freexing-point.  A  breeze  sprang  up,  and  instantly 
the  sensation  of  cold  was  inten.ie.  His  beard, 
coated  before  with  icicles,  seemed  to  bristle  with 
incroaied  stilTnes.i  ;  and  an  unfortunate  hole  in 
the  buck  of  his  mitten  'stiing  like  a  burning  cool.' 
On  the  next  day,  while  walking,  his  beoitl  and 
moustache  became  one  solid  moss  of  ice.  '  I  inad- 
vertently put  out  my  tongue,  and  it  instantly 
froze  fast  to  my  lip.  This  being  nothing  new, 
oostlug  only  a  smart  pull  and  a  bleeding  after- 
wards, I  put  up  my  mittened  hands  to  "blow 
Lot,"  and  thaw  the  unruly  member  from  its 
imprisonment.  Instead  of  succeeding,  my  mitten 
was  itself  a  mass  of  ice  in  a  moment ;  it  fastened 
un  the  upper  side  of  my  tongue,  and  flattened  it 
out  like  a  uattcr-cake  between  the  two  disks  of  a 
hot  cridle.  It  required  all  my  care  with  the 
bore  hands  to  release  it,  and  then  not  without 
UiMration.' 

The  following  remarkable  instances  of  the 
disastrous  results  of  extreme  cold  in  Canada  are 
related  by  Sir  Francis  Head  : — '  I  one  tlay  inquired 
of  a  fine,  ruddy,  honest-looking  man,  who  called 
upon  me,  and  whose  U»ia  and  insteps  of  each  foot 
had  been  truncated,  how  the  accident  happened  ? 
lie  told  me  that  the  first  winter  be  came  from 
England,  ho  lost  his  way  in  the  forest,  and  that 
after  walking  for  some  hours,  feeling  pain  in  his 
fret,  he  took  off  his  boots,  and  from  the  flesh 
iniiue<liatelr  swelling,  he  was  unable  to  put  them 
on  again.  His  iit<iokiugs,  which  were  very  old  ones, 
soon  wore  into  holes,  and  as  rising  on  bis  insteps  he 
wan  hurriedly  priKeedina  he  knew  not  where,  he 
■AW  with  alarm,  but  without  feeling  the  slighti^t 
pain,  first  one  tuc  and  then  another  break  off,  as  if 
they  had  been  pieces  of  brittle  stick ;  and  in  this 
mutilated  stAtn  ha  continued  to  advance  till  he 
reached  a  path  which  led  him  to  an  inhabited  log- 
house,  where  he  remained  suffering  great  pain  till 
his  cure  was  oflected.  On  another  occasion,  while 
an  Englishnmn  was  driving,  one  bright  lieautiful 
day,  in  a  sleigh  on  the  ice,  nis  horse  suddenly  ran 
Bwar,  and  funrying  he  could  stop  him  l>etter  with- 
out tiisii:'  '  foi-glove*  tJian  with  them,  he 
unfortuii  them  off.  As  the  infuriated 
animal  at  iiis  uiiuost  speed  proceeded,  the  man, 
who  waa  facing  •  k«en  noKh-west  wiu'l,  felt  liim- 
•df  jfrndiially,  as  it  were,  turning  into  marble  ; 
and  by  the  time  he  stll]>IK^d,  IkiIIi  hit  hands  were 
•o  completely  and  so  irn'coverably  frozen,  that  lie 
was  obliged  to  have  them  amputated.' 

Eni^IiMimen.toko  them  one  with  another,  bear  up 
■ga:  ' old  better  than  i^&inst  intense  heat, 

ADC  J  irowin  being,  that  the  air  ia  in  such 

circuiustaiicui  le»  tainted  with  the  seeds  of  disease. 
Thoy  ore  then  m'T"  livi-ly  and  cheerful,  feel  them- 
Milve*  necMoitji'  live  and  athletic  exertion, 

asdb«ooma,ci'  ,  brttcr  able  to  combat  the 

advcTM  influencot  ot  a  low  degreo  of  tempcntuie. 
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8t  Stephen,  the  first  martyr.  St  Dionysitis,  pope  and 
eonfeuor.  2SS.  St  larUth,  confessor,  first  bishop  of  Tntiii, 
in  Ireland,  6th  centai7. 

SI  Sfep^tn'B  JIaj. 

To  St  Stephen,  the  Proto-raarfyx,  as  he  ia 
generally  stylM,  the  honour  has  been  accoTde<l  by 
the  church  of  being  placed  in  her  calendar  immedi- 
ately after  Christmas-day,  in  recognition  of  his 
hanng  been  the  fint  to  seal  with  his  blood  the 
testimony  of  fidelity  to  his  Lord  and  Master. 
The  year  in  which  ne  was  stoned  to  death,  as 
recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  33  a.  d.  The  festival  commemorative  of 
him  has  been  retained  in  the  Anglican  calendar. 

A  curious  superstition  was  formerly  prevalent 
regarding  St  Stephens  Day — that  horses  should 
then,  after  being  hrst  well  galloped,  be  copiously  let 
blood,  to  in.sure  them  a^inst  disease  in  the  course 
of  the  following  year.  In  Bamaby  Googc's  trans- 
lation of  Naogtorgut,  the  following  liiica  occur 
relative  to  this  popular  notion : 

'  Then  foUoweth  Saint  Stephen's  Day,  whereon  doth 

every  man 
His  horses  jaont  and  course  abrode,  as  swiftly  M  he 

can. 
Until  they  doe  extraemely  sweate,  and  then  they  let 

them  blood. 
For  this  being  done  upon  this  day,  they  say  doth  do 

them  good. 
And  keepea  them  from  all  maladies  and  sicknesae 

through  the  ycare, 
Aa  if  that  Steven  any  time  tooke  charge  of  horse* 

heare.' 

The  origin  of  this  practice  ii  difficult  to  be 
accounted  for,  but  it  appears  to  be  very  ancient, 
and  Douce  supposes  that  it  was  introduced  into 
this  country  by  the  Danes.  In  one  of  the  manu- 
scripts of  ttat  interesting  chronicler,  John  Aubrey, 
who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  occurs  the  following  record :  '  On  St 
Stephen's  Day,  the  farrier  came  constantly  and 
blouded  all  our  cart-horses."  Very  possibly  con- 
venience and  expediency  combined  on  the  occasion 
with  superstition,  for  in  Tutter  Sedivivut,  a  work 
published  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  we 
tmd  this  statement :  '  About  Christmas  is  a  very 
pro[>er  time  to  bleol  horses  in,  for  then  tliey  ore 
commonly  at  honse,  then  spring  comes  on,  the  sun 
being  now  coming  bock  from  the  winter-solstice, 
and  there  are  three  or  four  days  of  rest,  and  if  it  be 
upon  St  Stephen's  Day  it  is  not  the  worse,  seeing, 
there  ore  with  it  three  days  of  rest,  or  at  least  twa 
In  the  parish  of  Drayton  Beaucbompy  Backa. 
there  exi8tv<l  long  an  ancient  cu-itom,  callca 
Ste^heniixn,  from  the  Aaj  on  which  it  took  place. 
On  St  Stephen's  Day,  oil  the  inhabitants  used  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  rectory,  and  practically  OMert  tlieir 
right  to  partake  of  as  much  bread  and  cheeae  and 
ale  as  they  ehoee  at  the  rector's  expense.  On  one 
of  these  occasions,  according  to  local  trailition, 
the  then  rector,  being  n  penurious  old  bachelor, 
<letermined  to  put  a  sto^i,  if  possible,  to  this  tnther 
expensive  and  unceremonious  visit  from  his  poruih- 
ioners.  Acconlingly,  when  St  Stephen's  Day 
arrived,  he  ordered  Lis  housekeeper  not  to  open  the 
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window-dhutters,  or  unlock  the  doors  of  the  ho>w«s, 
and  to  remain  perfectly  silent  and  motionless 
whenever  any  person  was  heard  approaching.  At 
tlic  uau.il  time  the  parishioners  began  to  cluster 
about  the  house.  They  knocked  first  at  one  door, 
then  at  the  other,  then  tried  to  open  them,  and  on 
finding  them  fastened,  they  called  aknid  for 
admittance.  No  voice  replied.  No  movement  was 
heard  within.  'Surely  the  rector  and  his  houso- 
keeper  must  both  be  dead  ! '  exclaimed  several 
voices  at  once,  and  a  general  awe  pervaded  the 
whole  group.  Eyes  were  then  applied  to  the  key- 
holes, and  to  every  crevice  in  the  window-8hutt<>rn, 
when  the  rector  was  seen  beckoning  his  old  torrifierl 
housekeeper  to  sit  still  and  silent.  A  siraultanoous 
shout  convinced  him  that  liis  design  was  under- 
stood. StUl  he  consoled  himself  with  the  hope 
that  his  larder  and  his  cellar  were  secure,  as  the 
house  could  not  be  entered.  But  his  hope  wa-s 
speedily  dissipated.  Ladders  were  reared  against 
the  roof,  tilej  were  hastily  thrown  ofT,  half-a-dozen 
Btunly  young  men  entered,  nished  down  the  stairs, 
and  threw  open  both  the  outer-doors.  In  a  trice,  a 
hundred  or  more  unwelcome  visitors  rushed  into 
the  house,  and  began  unceremoniously  to  help 
themselves  to  such  fare  as  the  larder  and  cellar 
affonled  ;  for  no  special  stores  having  been  pro- 
vided for  the  occasion,  there  was  not  half  enough 
brefld  and  cheese  for  such  a  multitude.  To  the 
rector  and  his  housekeeper,  that  festival  was  con- 
verted into  the  most  rigid  fast-day  they  had  ever 
oliserved. 

After  tills  signal  triumph,  the  ixirishioners  of 
Drayton  rej^ularly  exercised  their  'privilege  of 
Stepliening  til!  the  incumbency  of  the  Rev.  Basil 
Woodd,  who  was  presented  to  the  living  in  1808. 
Finding  that  the  custom  gave  rise  to  much  rioting 
and  drunkenness,  he  discontinued  it,  and  distributed 
instead  an  annual  sum  of  money  in  proiwrtion  to 
the  number  of  claimants.  But  as  the  population  of 
the  pari.sh  greatly  increjised,  and  as  he  did  not  con- 
sider himself  bound  to  continue  the  practice,  Im 
was  induced,  aI>out  the  year  1827,  to  withhold  his 
annual  pajTnents ;  and  so  the  custom  became 
finally  abolished.  For  some  years,  however,  after 
its  discontinuance,  the  people  used  to  go  to  the 
rectory  for  the  accustomed  bounty,  but  were  always 
refused. 

Intheye^jr  1834, 'the  commis-sioners  appointed 
to  inquire  concerning  charities,'  made  an  investiga- 
tion into  this  custom,  and  several  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Drayton  gave  evidence  on  the  occasion,  but 
nothing  was  elicited  to  shew  Ha  origin  or  duration, 
nor  was  anv  legal  proof  advanced  shewing  that  the 
rector  was  "bound  to  comply  with  such  a  demand.* 
Many  of  the  pre.sent  uibabitants  of  the  parish 
remember  the  custom,  and  some  of  them  liavc 
beard  their  parents  say,  that  it  had  been  observed — 

'  As  long  as  the  sun  had  shone, 
And  the  waters  had  run.' 

In  London  and  other  places,  St  Stephen's  Day, 
or  the  26th  of  December,  is  familiarly  known  as 
Boxing-day,  from  ita  being  the  occasion  on  which 
those  annual  guerdons  known  as  CKrutmas-iozea 
are  solicited  and  collected.  For  a  notice  of  them, 
the  render  is  referred  to  the  ensuing  article. 

*  Soe   llie   Be^rt    of    the    Charity    Commiaionen, 
vol.  xxTiL,  p.  83,  u  tiie  Britiifa  Moaenm. 
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The  institution  of  Christmas-boies  is  evidently- 
akin  to  that  of  New-year's  gifts,  and,  like  it,  box 
descended  to  us  from  the  times  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  who,  at  the  season  of  the  Satnmab'a, 
practised  universally  the  custom  of  giving  and 
receiving  presents.  The  fathers  of  the  cnurch 
denounced,  on  the  ground  of  ita  pagan  origin,  the 
obsen-ance  of  such  a  usage  by  the  Christiana  ;  but 
their  anathemas  had  little  practical  effort,  and  in 
process  of  time,  the  custom  of  Chri.stmas-boxcs  and 
New-year's  gifts,  like  others  adopted  from  the 
heathen,  attained  the  position  of  a  universally 
recognised  institution.  The  church  herself  has 
even  got  the  credit  of  originating  the  practice  of 
Christinas-boxes,  as  ■will  appear  from  the  following 
curious  extract  from  The  AlKenian  Oracle  of  John 
Dunton  ;  a  sort  of  primitive  Notu  and  Querita,  u 
it  is  styled  by  a  contributor  to  the  periodical  of 
that  name. 

'  Q.  From  whence  comes  the  custom  of  gathering 
of  Christma^-boi  money  ?    And  how  long  since  t 

A.  It  is  as  ancient  as  the  word  mats,  which  the 
Romish  priests  invented  from  the  Latin  word  mitto, 
to  send,  by  putting  the  people  in  mind  to  send 
gifts,  offerings,  oblations ;  to  nave  masses  said  for 
everything  almost,  that  no  ship  goes  out  to  the 
Indies,  but  the  priests  have  a  Dox  in  that  ship, 
under  the  protection  of  some  saint  And  for 
masses,  as  they  cant,  to  be  said  for  them  to  that 
saint,  &c.,  the  poor  people  must  put  in  something 
into  the  priesrs  box,  which  is  not  to  be  opened 
till  the  snip  return.  Thus  the  mass  at  that  time 
was  Chrud-matf,  and  the  box  Christ' t-moM-bnx,  or 
money  gathered  against  that  time,  that  maases 
might  be  made  by  the  priests  to  the  saints,  to 
forgive  the  people  the  debaucheries  of  that  time  ; 
and  from  this,  servants  had  liberty  to  get  box-money, 
because  they  might  be  enabled  to  pay  the  priest 
for  nia."wes — because,  No  •penny,  no  paiemosler — for 
though  the  rich  pay  ten  times  more  than  they  can 
expect,  yet  a  priest  will  not  say  a  mass  or  anjrthing 
to  the  poor  for  nothing ;  so  charitable  they  generally 
are.' 

The  charity  thai  ironically  ascribed  by  Dunton 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  can  scarcely,  so  f;ir 
ns  the  above  extract  is  concerned,  be  warrantablv 
claimed  by  the  whimsical  author  himaelt  His 
statement  regarding  the  origin  of  the  custom  under 
notice  may  be  regarded  as  an  ingenious  conjecture, 
but  cannot  be  deemed  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  question.  As  we  have  already  seen,  a  much 
greater  antiquity  and  diversity  of  origin  must  be 
asserted. 

This  custom  of  Christmas-boxes,  or  the  bestowing 
of  certain  expected  gratuities  at  the  Christmaa 
season,  was  formerly,  anil  even  yet  to  a  certain 
extent  continues  tu  be,  a  great  nuisance.  The 
journeymen  and  apprentices  of  trade.?-ii<;ople  were 
wont  to  levy  regular  contributions  from  their 
masters'  customers,  who,  in  addition,  were  mulcted 
by  the  trades-people  in  the  form  of  augmented 
charges  in  the  bills,  tu  recompense  the  latter  for 
gratuities  expected  from  them  by  the  customers' 
servants.  Tnis  most  objectionable  usage  is  omr 
greatly  diminished,  but  certainly  cannot  yet  be 
said  to  be  extinct.  Christmas-boxes  are  etitl 
regularly  expected  by  the  postman,  the  lamplighter. 
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tlie  dusliiian,  and  gent-mlly  by  all  IhoRe  functioii- 
arii>»  whu  render  stn'ices  to  the  public  at  large, 
without  receiving  payment  therefor  from  any 
particular  individual.  There  is  also  a  very  general 
custom  at  the  Chriatnuu  season,  of  tnasten  present- 
ing their  clerks,  apprentices,  and  other  employes, 
with  little  gifts,  either  in  money  or  kind. 

St  Stephen's  Day,  or  the  26th  of  December,  being 
the  custouiory  day  for  the  claimants  of  Christmas- 
boxe«  going  Iheir  rounds,  it  has  received  popularly 
the  desigUAtion  of  Uoring-day.  In  the  evening, 
the  new  Christmas  pantomime  for  the  season  is 
generally  produced  for  the  first  time ;  and  as  the 
pocket*  of  the  working-cla-sses,  from  the  causes 
which  we  hove  above  stated,  have  commonly 
received  an  eztm  supply  of  funds,  the  theatres  are 
almost  universally  crowded  to  the  ceiling  on  Boxing- 
night  ;  whil.st  the  '  cods,'  or  upper  gallery,  exercise 
even  more  than  their  UBual  authority.  Those 
interested  in  theatrical  mutters  await  with  consider- 
able eageruesi  ttie  arrival,  on  the  following  morning, 
of  the  daily  papers,  which  have  on  this  occasion  n 
large  space  devoted  to  a  chronicle  of  the  pantomimes 
and  spectacles  produced  at  tlic  various  Loudon 
theatres  on  the  previous  evening. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  not  be  too  hard  on  the 
system  of  Christmas-boxes  or  handsets,  as  they  are 
termed  in  Scotland,  where,  however,  they  ait 
scarcely  ever  claimed  till  after  the  commencement 
of  the  New  Year.  That  many  abuses  did  and  still 
do  cling  to  them,  we  readily  admit ;  but  there  is 
also  intermingled  with  them  a  spirit  of  kindliness 
and  benevolence,  which  it  would  be  very  undesir- 
able to  extirpate.  It  seems  almost  instmctive  for 
the  generous  side  of  human  nature  to  bestow  some 
reward  for  civility  and  attention,  and  an  additional 
incentive  to  such  liberality  is  not  unfrequcntly 
furnished  by  the  belief  that  ita  recipient  is  but 
inadei^uatcly  remunerated  otherwise  for  the  duties 
wliich  he  i)crform8.  Thousands,  too,  of  the 
commonalty  look  eaccrly  forward  to  the  forth- 
coming guerdon  on  Boxing-day,  as  a  means  of 
procuring  some  little  unwonted  treat  or  relaxation, 
either  in  the  way  of  sight-seeing,  or  some  other 
mode  of  enjoyment.  Who  would  desire  to  abridge 
the  happiness  of  so  many  / 

CHRISTMAS    PANTOUIMEa 

Pantomimic  acting  had  its  place  in  the  ancient 
drama,  but  the  grotesque  performances  aaeociatcd 
with  our  English  Christmas,  are  peculiar  to  tliis 
country.  Cibber  says  that  they  originated  in  on 
attempt  to  make  (toge-dancLng  something  more 
than  motion  without  meaning.  In  the  early 
jMirt  of  the  last  century,  a  bullet  was  produced 
at  Drury  Lsme,  called  the  Love*  of  Man  and 
ytnvtf  'wherein  the  paHiona  were  so  happily 
expreaed,  and  the  whole  itory  so  intelligibly  told 
by  a  mut«  narration  of  gesture  only,  that  even 
tliiuking-spectaton  allowed  it  both  a  pleasing  and 
rational  entertainment.  From  this  soning  forth 
that  succeaaion  of  monstrous  medleys  that  have  so 
long  infested  the  stage,  and  which  arise  upon  one 
another  alternately  at  both  houses,  outvying  in 
expense,  like  contending  briber  at  both  sides  at  an 
election,  to  secure  a  majority  of  the  multitude.' 
Gibber's  managerial  rival,  Kith,  found  himself 
unable,  with  the  Lincoln's-Iuu-Fields'  company,  to 
compete  with  Druiy  Lione  in  the  l^tiinate  diaiaa. 


and  struck  out  a  Jjath  of  his  own,  by  the  invention 
of  the  comic  pantomime.  That  he  was  indebted  to 
Italy  for  the  idea,  is  evident  from  an  advertisement 
ill  the  Daily  Courant,  for  the  26th  December  1717, 
in  which  his  HarUi/uin  Executed  is  described  as 
'A  new  Italian  Miniic  Scene  (never  performed 
before),  between  a  Scaramouch,  a  Harlequin,  a 
Country  Former,  liis  Wife,  and  others.'  This  piece 
is  generally  called  'the  first  English  pantomime'  by 
theatrical  historians  ;  but  we  find  comic  masques 
'  in  the  high  style  of  Italy,'  among  the  attractions  of 
the  patent-houses,  as  early  as  1700.  Rich  seems  to 
have  grafted  the  scenic  and  mechanical  features  of 
the  old  masque  upon  the  pantomimic  ballet. 
Davies,  in  his  Dramatic  Miscellanies,  describes 
Rich's  pantomimes  as  '  consisting  of  two  parts— one 
serious,  the  other  comic.  By  the  help  of  gay 
scenes,  fine  habits,  grand  dances,  appropriate  mu^ic, 
and  other  decorations,  he  exhibited  a  story  from 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  or  some  other  mythological 
work.  Between  the  pauses  or  acts  of  this  serious 
representation,  he  interwove  a  comic  fable,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  the  courtship  of  Harlequin  and 
Columbine,  with  a  variety  of  surprLsing  odventiirea 
and  tricks,  which  were  produced  by  the  magic 
wand  of  Harlequin  ;  such  as  the  sudden  transfor- 
mation of  palaces  and  temples  to  huts  and  cottages ; 
iif  men  and  women  into  wheel-barrows  and  joint- 
stools  ;  of  trees  turned  to  houses  ;  colonnades  to 
bc<ls  of  tuL'i>3  ;  and  mechanics'  shops  into  serpents 
and  ostriche.-i.' 

Pope  complains  in  The  Duneiad,  that  people  of 
the  first  quality  go  twenty  and  thirty  times  to  see 
such  extrogavances  i 


'  A  sable  sorcerer  rise. 
Swift  to  whose  hand  a  winged  volume  flies  : 
All  sudden,  goraona  hiaa  and  dragons  glare. 
And  teD-homctf  fiends  and  giant*  rush  to  war. 
Hell  rises.  Heaven  deacendi,  and  dance  on  earth, 
Gods,  imps  and  monsters,  music,  rage,  and  mirth, 
A  fire,  a  jig,  a  battle  and  a  ball. 
Till  one  wide  oouflagration  swallows  nil. 
Thence  a  new  world  to  Nature's  laws  iiiiknuwn, 
Breaks  ont  refulgent,  with  a  heaven  its  own  ; 
Another  Cynthia  her  new  journey  nius. 
And  other  planets  circle  other  suns. 
The  forests  dance,  the  rivers  npward  rise. 
Whales  sport  in  woods,  and  dolphins  in  tlie  skies ; 
And  hut,  to  give  the  whole  creation  grace, 
Lo  !  one  vast  egg  produces  human  raoe.' 

The  success  of  the  new  entertainment  was  wonder- 
fully lasting.  Garrick  and  Shakspeare  could  not 
hold  their  own  against  Pantomime.  The  great 
actor  reproaches  Ids  aristocratic  patrons  because — 

*  They  in  the  drama  find  no  joyi. 
Rut  doat  on  mimicry  and  toys. 
Thus,  when  n  dance  is  in  my  bill, 
NobiUty  my  boxes  fill ; 
Or  send  three  days  before  the  time, 
To  crowd  a  new-made  pantomime.' 

And  The  World  (Ist  March  1763)  propo«e«  that 
|)antonume  shall  have  the  boards  entirely  to  itself. 
'  People  of  taste  and  fashion  have  already  given 
sufficient  proof  that  they  think  it  the  highest 
entertainment  the  stage  is  capable  of  afl'ording  ;  the 
most  innocent  we  are  sure  it  is,  for  where  nothing 
is  said  and  nothing  U  meant,  very  little  hann  con 
be  done.     Mr  Oartick,  perhaps,  niav  start  a  few 
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objections  to  this  proposal ;  but  with  those  nni- 
versal  talents  which  ne  so  happily  possesses,  it 
IB  not  to  be  doubted  but  he  will,  in  tune,  be  able 
to  handle  the  wooden  sword  with  as  much  dignity 
and  dexterity  as  his  brother  Lun.' 

The  essayist  does  Rich  injustice ;  the  letter's 
Harlequin  was  something  more  than  a  dexterous 
I)erfonnance.  Rich  was  a  first-rate  pantomimic 
actor,  to  whom  words  were  needless.  Qairick 
bears  impartial  witness  to  the  genius  of  the  exhi- 
bitor of  the  eloquence  of  motion.  In  the  prologue 
to  a  pantomime  with  a  taUdng-hero,  produced  after 
Rich's  death,  he  says  : 

'  "Tia  wrong, 
The  wits  will  say,  to  give  the  fool  a  tongue. 
When  Lun  appeared,  with  matchless  art  and  whim. 
He  gave  the  power  of  speech  to  every  Umb  ; 
Though  masked  and  mate,  conveyed  his  quick  intent. 
And  told  in  fiolio  gestures  all  he  meant.' 

At  this  time  the  roU  of  Harlequin  was  not  con- 
sidered derogatory  to  an  actor  as  it  is  now — 
Woodward,  who  established  his  reputation  by  play- 
ing such  cnaractera  as  Lord  Foppington,  Aurplot^ 
and  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek,  was  equally  popular 
as  the  party-coloured  hero. 

In  tne  hands  of  Lun's  successors.  Harlequin 
sadly  degenerated ;  and  when  Grimaldi  appeared 
upon  the  scene,  his  genius  elevated  the  Clown  into 
the  principal  x>et8onage  of  the  pantomime.  The 
harlequinade  still  remained  the  staple  of  the  piece, 
the  opening  forming  a  very  insignificant  portion. 
John  iCemble  himself  did  not  disdain  to  suggest 
the  plot  of  a  pantomime.  Writing  to  Tom  Dibdin, 
he  says :  '  The  pantomime  might  open  with  three 
Saxon  witches  liuuenting  Merlin's  power  over  them, 
and  forming  an  incantation,  by  which  they  create  a 
Harlequin,  who  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  counter- 
act Merlin  in  all  his  designs  against  King  Arthur. 
If  the  Saxons  come  on  in  a  dreadful  storm,  as  they 
proceeded  in  their  magical  rites,  the  sky  might 
brighten,  and  a  rainbow  sweep  across  the  horizon, 
which,  when  the  ceremonies  are  completed,  should 
contract  itself  from  either  end,  and  form  the  figure 
of  Harlequin  in  the  heavens.  The  wizards  may 
fetch  him  down  as  they  will,  and  the  sooner  he  is 
set  to  work  the  better.' — ^Dibdin's  Beminiicences. 

Dibdin  himself  was  a  prolific  pantomime  author  ; 
and  we  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  what  the  old- 
fashioned  pantomime  was,  than  by  quoting  the  first 
scene  ofhis/farkyuin  in  his  Element;  or  Fire,  Water, 
Earth,  and  Air,  performed  at  Covent  Ganlen  Theatre 
in  1807.  The  dramatii  periona  consist  of  I$^oso,  the 
spirit  of  Fire  ;  Aquina,  the  fairy  of  the  Fountain  ; 
Aurino,  genius  of  Air ;  Terrena,  spirit  of  Earth  ; 
Harlequin  (Mr  Bologna,  Jun') ;  Columbine  (Miss 
Adams) ;  Sir  Amoroso  Sordid,  guardian  to  Colum- 
bine (Mr  Ridgway);  and  Gaby  Grin,  his  servant 
(Mr  Grimaldi). 

SCIKK  L 

A  beautiful  garden,  v>Uh  terraces,  arcades,  Jountaint, 
dx.  2'lie  curtain  risu  to  a  toft  mmphony.  Aurino 
is  seen  descending  on  a  light  cloud;  he  approaches  a 
/buntaia  in  the  centra  c/Ihe  garden,  and  begins  th« 
following  duet  : 

AMrino.  Aquina  I  Fountain  Faiiy  1 
The  genioa  of  the  Air 
Invites  thee  here 
From  springs  so  clear. 
With  loTB  to  baniah  cam 
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AqmirA,  rising  from  founlatn. 

Aquinet.  Aurino,  airy  charmer, 

Behold  thy  nymph  appear. 
What  peril  can  alsirm  her, 
When  thou,  my  love,  art  near  t 

TtSKtanxrisesfrom  the  earA,€md addresses  the  other  tieok 


Above  her  level ;  Air  shall  keep  the  skieSi 

It  thunders  ;  lOKOSO  descends. 

Jgno.  'Tis  burning  shame,  such  quarrels  'moDg  yon  thnte, 
Though  I  warm  you,  you're  always  cold  to  ma. 
The  sons  of  Earui,  on  every  slight  disaster. 
Call  me  good  servant,  but  a  wicked  master. 
Of  Air  and  Water,  too,  the  love  I  doubt. 
One  blows  me  up,  the  other  puts  me  out. 
Kay,  if  you  're  angiy,  I  '11  have  my  turn  too. 
And  you  shall  see  what  mischief  I  can  do  1 

lososo  throws  the  fre  from  his  wand;  Aefiowtn  oB 
unther,  but  are  revived  by  (he  other  fairiea. 

Terr.  Fire,  why  so  hot  ?    Your  bolts  distress  not  ma. 
But  injure  the  fair  mistress  of  these  bowers ; 
Whose  sordid  guardian  would  her  husband  be. 
For  lucre,  not  for  love.    Bather  than  qoairal, 
let  us  use  our  powers. 
And  mft  with  magic  aid  some  actire  sprita^ 
To  foQ  the  guardian  and  the  girl  to  ri^t. 

QuartetL 

Igno.  About  it  quick ! 

Terr.  This  clod  to  form  shall  grow, 

Aqui.  With  dew  refreshed — 

Aur.    With  vital  air — 

Igno.  And  warm  with  magic  glow. 

HABLEQVur  is  produced  from  a  bed  of  party-coUmred 
flouxrs  ;  the  magic  sword  is  given  lum,  while  he  it  (Ana 
addressed: 

Terr.  This  powerful  weapon  your  wants  will  proride ; 

Then  trip, 
Aur.  Free  as  air, 

Aqui.  And  as  brisk  as  the  tide. 

Igno.  Away,  while  thy  efforts  we  jointly  inspire. 
Terr.  Tread  lightly! 
Aur.  Fly ! 

Aqui.  Run ! 

Igno.  And  you  '11  never  hang  fire  t 

loNOSO  sinks.  Aquixa.  strikes  the  fountains  ,•  tltejf 
begin  playing.  Terrksa.  strikes  the  ground;  a  bed  qf 
rotes  appears.  Harlequin  turveyt  everything,  and  nciu 
round  the  ttoQe.  Earth  sinks  in  (he  bed  of  roset,  and 
Water  in  the  fountain,  .^i  ascends  in  the  car.  Colam- 
bine  enters  dancing  ;  w  amazed  at  the  tight  of  Harle- 
quin, who  retiru  from  her  with  equal  turprim ;  they 
follow  each  other  round  the  fountain  in  a  tort  of  paa  at 
deux.  They  are  lurprited  by  the  entrance  of  Colam. 
bine's  Guardian,  who  comet  in,  preceded  by  aervoHtt  in 
rich  Uoeriet.  Clown,  at  hit  running-footman,  enters 
with  a  lapdog.  Old  Man  takes  tnuff—viewt  him»e{f  in 
a  podxt-^lati.  Clown  imitates  him,  Jx.  Old  Man  met 
Harlequin  and  Columbine,  and  purtuet  them  roumi  tkt 
founlaint,  but  the  Utters  go  off,  followed  by  Sir  Amowmo 
and  servants. 

And  80  the  lovers  are  pnisned  by  Sir  Aaaoioao  axid 
down  through  lizteea  scenes  tul  the  fkitie*  wwit^ 
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them  in  the  Temple  of  the  ElemerUs.  The  harle- 
quinade is  full  of  practical  jokes,  but  contains  no 
hits  at  the  follies  of  the  daj  throughout  it  all  ;  the. 
relative  positions  of  Clown  and  Sir  Amoroso, 
Pantaloon,  or  the  Quardian  (as  he  is  styled  indiffer- 
ently), as  MTVont  and  master,  are  carefully  pre- 
served. 

Since  Dibdin's  time,  the  pantomime  has  under- 
gone a  complete  change.  The  dnmmtio  author 
ramishea  onlv  the  opening,  which  has  gradually 
become  the  fongest  part  of  the  piece  ;  while  the 
harlequinade — left  to  the  so-called  pontomimists 
to  arrange — is  nothing  but  noise.  Real  pantomime- 
acting  18  eschewed  altogether ;  Harlequin  and 
Columbine  are  mere  dancers  and  posturers ;  and 
Clown,  if  he  docs  not  usurp  the  modem  Harle- 
quin's attribute,  is  but  a  combination  of  the  acrobat 
and  coarse  buffoon.  The  pantomime  of  the  present 
day  would  certainly  not  be  recognised  by  Kich  or 
owned  by  Qrimoldi. 

Bom. — Onlielmos  ZjUoder,  translator  of  the  elassio, 
1032,  Augtburg ;  Tbomoa  Qnj,  poet,  1716,  CoroAiU, 
London. 

Died. — Antoine  Hoadart  de  U  Motte,  dramatist,  1731, 
Pari*;  Joel  Bsrlov,  American  author  and  diplomatist, 
1812,  near  Cracow;  Stephen  Oirard,  miUionaire,  1831. 

STEPHEN   QIRAED. 

In  a  country,  destitute  of  a  titled  and  here<litary 
aristocracy,  wealth  is  distinction.  The  accumula- 
tion of  great  wealth  is  evidence  of  strong  character  ; 
and  when  the  gathered  riches  are  well  used  and 
well  bestowed,  they  give  a.'lebrity  and  even 
renown. 

Stephen  Girard  was  the  son  of  a  common  sailor 
of  Bourdcaux,  France,  and  was  bom  May  SI,  1750. 
At  the  age  of  ten  he  went,  a  cabin-boy,  to  New 
York,  where  he  remained  in  the  American  coasting 
trade  until  he  became  master  and  part-owner  of  a 
small  vessel,  while  he  was  still  a  youth.  During 
the  American  Revolution,  be  kept  a  grocery  and 
liqnor-ahop  in  Philadelphia,  and  m»lo  money 
enough  from  the  American  and  British  armies,  as 
they  successively  occupied  the  city,  to  emlmrk 
lATgely  in  trade  with  the  West  Inaics.  Fortune 
comes  at  first  by  slow  degrees.  The  flnt  thousand 
pounds  is  the  step  that  costs.  Then,  in  good 
bands,  capital  rolls  up  like  a  snow-ball.  In  1790, 
Girard  hod  mode  £6000.  Now  the  golden  stream 
began  to  twelL  The  misfortunes  of  others  wer« 
his  gain.  At  the  time  of  the  terrible  massacre  of 
St  Domingo,  he  hud  some  ship  in  a  harbour  of 
that  isltuid.  The  planters  sent  their  plate,  money, 
and  v&luables  on  board  his  vessels,  and  were  pre- 
paring to  embark,  with  their  families,  when  they 
were  inaasacred  by  the  infuriated  negroes.  Properly 
to  the  value  of  £10,000  was  left  in  the  hands  of 
Girard,  for  which  he  could  find  no  owners. 

He  married,  but  unfortunately,  and  soon  sepa- 
rated from  his  wife,  and  be  had  no  children  and 
no  frieodt.  Yet  this  hard,  money -making  man 
was  a  hero  in  courage  and  in  charity.  When  pro- 
fcMing  Christians  fled  from  the  yellow  fever  in 
PUilttdelpUia,  in  1733,  1797,  and  1708.  Girard,  who 
had  DO  religious  belief,  stayed  in  the  city,  and 
n>ent  day  and  night  in  taking  care  of  the  sick  and 
dying.  As  his  capital  accumulated,  he  became  a 
banker ;  ud  when  the  United  State*  goreimnent, 


in  the  war  uf  Ibli  with  England,  wanted  a  loan 
of  £l,0fl<),(K)O.  ond  only  got  an  offer  of  £4000, 
Qimrd  undertook  the  entire  loan.  When  he  died, 
December  26,  1831,  he  left  £1,800,000,  nearly  the 
whole  of  which  was  bequeathed  to  charitable 
institutions,  £400,000  being  devoted  to  the  founda- 
tion of  a  college  for  orphan  boys.  The  buildings 
of  tlii/)  college,  in  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia,  are 
constructed  of  white  marble,  in  the  Grecian  style, 
and  are  among  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world. 

Girard  was  a  plain,  rude  man,  without  educa- 
tion, frugal  and  friendless  ;  yet  kind  to  the  sick, 
generous  to  the  poor,  and  a  benefactor  to  the 
orphan. 

LONDON   Lirs  A  OEBTUST  AQO. 

Hogarth  hoi  bequeathed  us  the  most  perfect 
series  of  picture*  possessed  bv  any  nation,  of  the 
manneif  and  custom  of  its  inhabitants,  as  seen  by 
himself.  They  go  lower  into  the  deptns  of  every- 
day life  than  is  usuxdly  ventured  upon  by  tus 
brethren  of  the  brush.  The  higher-class  scenes  of 
his  'Marriage  k  la  Mode'  teach  us  little  more  than 
we  con  gather  from  the  literature  of  his  era  ;  but 
when  we  study  'Gin  Lane'  in  all  its  ghastly 
reality,  we  see — and  shudder  in  contemplating  it 
— the  abyss  of  vice  and  reckless  profligacy  into 
which  so  large  a  number  of  the  lower  classes  had 
fallen,  and  which  was  too  disgusting  as  well  as  too 
familiar,  to  meet  with  similar  record  in  the  page* 
of  the  annalist. 

There  exists  a  curious  octavo  pamphlet— dedi- 
cated by  its  author  to  Hogarth  himself — which 
minutely  describes  the  occupation  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  London  during  the  whole  twenty-four 
hours.  It  is  unique  as  a  picture  of  manners,  and 
though  rude  in  style,  invaluable  for  the  information 
it  contains,  and  which  is  not  to  be  met  elsewhere. 
It  appears  to  have  been  first  published  in  1759, 
and  ran  through  several  editions.  It  is  entitled 
Low  Life :  <rr,  one  half  the  World  htoun  not  hou>  th* 
other  half  Live;  and  purports  to  be  'a  true  des- 
cription of  u  Sunday  as  it  is  usuaIIv  spent  within 
the  Bills  of  Mortality,  calculated  for  the  21  day  of 
June,'  the  anniversary  (new  style)  of  the  accession 
of  King  George  H.  Mr  O.  A.  Sola,  in  his  volume 
entitled  Ticice  Rmmd  the  Clock,  acknowledges  that 
his  description  therein  of  the  occupation  of  each 
hour  of  a  modem  London  day,  was  suggested  by 
the  perusal  of  a  copy  of  this  old  pamphlet,  lent 
to  him  by  Mr  Dickens,  and  which  nud  been  pre- 
sented to  that  gentleman  by  another  great  novelist, 
^b  Thackeray.  Under  such  circumstances,  we 
may  warrantably  assume  that  there  is  something 
valuable  in  this  unpretentious  hroehuri,  and  we 
therefore  proceed  to  glean  from  it  as  much  as  may 
enable  our  readers  to  comprehend  London  life  a 
century  ago  ;  premising  that  a  great  part  of  it  is 
too  gross,  and  a  portion  likewise  too  trivial,  for 
mo<it-m  readers. 

Our  author  commencM  hi*  description  at  twelve 
o'clock  on  Saturday  night,  at  which  hour,  he  says : 
'  The  Salop-man  in  Fleet  Street  shuta  up  Itis 
gossiping  coffee-house.'*  Almost  the  next  inci- 
dent reminds  us  of  the  old  roguery  and  insecurity 

•  The  lit]iud  knovn  u  fUop  or  talcop.  kept  hot,  w»* 
at  ono  tune  mnch  lold  at  streei-eomen  in  Londuu,  but 
the  dnoaod  erased  about  thirty  yean  linco.  It  waj 
made  from  aa  infosion  of  aasufna,  aod  said  to  be  very 
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of  London — 'watcliiueu  Uikiiig  fees  from  house- 
breakers, for  liberty  to  commit  burglaries  withia 
their  beats,  and  at  the  same  time  promising  to  give 
them  notice  if  there  13  any  danger  of  their  being 
taken,  or  even  diBturbe<l  in  their  villanies.'  The 
markets  begin  to  swann  with  the  wives  of  poor 
journeymen  ahoemaker?,  smithg,  tinkers,  tailors, 
&c,  who  come  to  buy  great  bargains  with  little 
money.  Dark-house  Lane,  near  Billingsgate,  in 
an  uproar,  with  custom-house  officers,  sailors'  wives, 
srauL'glers,  and  city-apprentices,  waiting  to  hear 
the  aigh-water  bell  ring,  to  go  in  the  tilt-boat  to 
Gravesend.*  Ballad-singers,  who  have  eucumbereii 
the  comers  of  markets  several  liouis  together, 
repairing  to  the  houses  of  appointed  rendezvous, 
that  they  may  sliare  with  pickpockets  what  hod 
been  stolen  from  the  crowd  of  fools,  which  had 
stood  about  them  all  the  evening.  Houses  which 
are  left  open,  and  are  running  to  ruin,  filled  with 
beggars  ;  some  of  whom  are  asleep,  while  others 
are  pulling  down  the  timber,  and  jxvcking  it  up  to 
sell  for  finng  to  washerwomen  ana  clear-starchers. 
Tapsters  of  public-houses  on  the  confines  of 
London,  receiving  pence  and  t^vopences  from 
those  sottish  citizens  they  have  light  to  town  from 
over  the  fields,  and  who  were  too  drunk  and  fear- 
ful to  come  by  themselves.' 

From  two  till  three  o'clock,  our  author  notes — 
'  Most  private  shops  in  .ind  about  London  (as  there 
are  too  many),  where  Geneva  is  publicly  sold  in 
defiance  of  the  act  of  parliament,  filled  with  the 
worst  classes.  Young  fellows  who  have  been  out 
all  uight  on  tJie  ran-dan,  stealing  staves  and 
lanterns  from  such  watchmen  as  they  find  sleeping 
on  their  stands.  The  whole  company  of  Finden  (a 
sort  of  people  who  get  their  bread  by  the  hurry 
and  negugence  of  sleepy  tradesmen),  are  marching 
towards  all  the  marketi  in  London,  Westminster, 
and  Sonthwark  ;  to  make  a  seizure  of  all  the 
butchers,  poulterers,  green-grocers,  and  other 
market-people  have  left  belund  them,  at  their 
stalls  and  shambles,  when  they  went  away.  Night- 
cellars  about  Covent  Garden  and  Charing-Cn)88, 
fill'd  with  mechanics,  some  sleeping,  others  playing 
at  cards,  with  dead-beer  before  them,  and  bnk- 
boys  giving  their  attendance.  Men  who  intend  to 
pretend  to  walk  tliirty  or  forty  mUes  into  the 
country,  preparing  to  take  the  cool  of  the  morning 
to  set  out  on  their  joumevH.  VagabonAi  who  have 
been  sleeping  under  hay-ricks  in  the  neighbouring 
villages  and  fields,  awaken,  begin  to  rub  their  eyes, 
and  get  out  of  their  nests.' 

From  three  to  four  o'clock. — 'Fools  who  have 
been  up  all  the  night,  going  into  the  fields  with 
dcigs  and  ducks,  that  they  may  have  a  morning's 
diversion  at  the  noisy  and  cruel  amusementt 
Pigeon-fanciers  preparing  to  take  long  rambles  out 
of  London,  to  give  their  pigeons  a  flight.  The 
bulks  of  tradesmen's  houses  crowded  with  vaga- 
bonds, who  having  been  picking  pockets,  oarryitif: 
links,    fetching    8]>endtlirifts    from    taverns,    and 

*  The  joTimejr  to  Onmend  wm  b  scrions  adrcntorc  in 
thodo  dkTB,  alwaya  occnpying  twelve  hoim,  and  frequently 
more  ;  if  the  tide  tamed,  the  paascngera  met  with  great 
deU^,  and  were  tomctimes  put  ashore  far  from  their 
deituiation.  The  only  accommodation  in  these  open  boats, 
waa  a  litter  of  sttaw,  and  a  uil-oluth  over  it. 

f  For  a  furtlier  account  of  this  iport,  and  one  faToorito 
Iiondon    locality  where  it  waa   chiefly  indulged  in,  see 
p.  74  of  the  present  Tolomo. 
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beating  drunken-men,  have  now  got  drunk  them- 
selves and  gone  to  sleep.*  Watchmen  crying  "  Past 
four  o'clock,"  at  hall-an-hour  after  three,  being 
persuaded  that  scandalous  pay  deserves  scandalous 
attendance.t  Poor  people  carrying  their  dead 
children,  nailed  up  in  small  deal-boxes,  into  the 
fields  to  bury  them  privately,  and  save  the  extra- 
vagant charge  of  parish  dues.  The  streets,  at  this 
time,  are  bcginmng  to  be  quiet — the  fishwomen 
gone  to  Billii^^sgate  to  wait  the  tide  for  the  arrival 
of  the  mackerel-boats.' 

From  four  till  five  o'clock. — '  Early  risers,  with 
pipes  stuck  in  their  jaws,  walking  towards  Hom^ey 
Woo<l,  Dulwich  Common,  Slarybone,  and  Stepney, 
in  order  to  take  lai^  moming-dranghbi,  and  secure 
the  first  fuddle  of  the  day.  Beggars  going  to  parish 
nurses,  to  borrow  poor  helpless  infants  at  fourpenc« 
a  day,  and  persuaile  credulous  charitable  people 
they  are  theu-  own,  and  have  been  sometime  sick 
and  fatherless.  The  wives  and  servant-girls  of 
mechanics  and  day-labourers,  who  live  in  courta 
and  alleys,  where  one  cock  supplies  the  whole 
neighbourhood  with  water,  taking  the  advantage 
before  other  people  are  up,  to  fill  their  tubs  and 
pans  with  a  sufficiency  to  serve  them  the  ensuing 
seven  days.' 

From  five  till  six  o'clock. — 'The  several  new- 
built  bun-houses  about  the  metropolis,  at  Chelsea, 
.Stepney,  Stangatc,  Marybone,  &c.,  are  now  open. 
People  who  keep  she-asses  about  Brompton, 
Knightsbridge,  Hoxton,  and  Stepney,  getting  ready 
to  run  with  their  cattle  all  over  the  town,  to  be 
milked  for  the  benefit  of  sick  and  infirm  persons. 
Pour  people  with  fr-uit,  nosegays,  buns,  &c.,  making 
their  apj>eanince.  Petty  equipages  preparing  to 
take  citizens  country  journeys.  The  pump  near 
St  Antholin's  ChuKli,  in  Watling  Street,  crowded 
with  fishwomen  who  are  washing  their  stinking 
mackerel,  to  impose  them  on  the  public  for  fish 
come  uj*  with  the  morning's  tide.  Bells  tolling, 
and  the  streets  beginning  to  fill  with  old  women 
and  charity-children,  who  attend  the  scrvioea  of  the 
church.' 

From  six  to  seven  o'clock. — •  A  great  nmnber  of 
people  of  both  sexes,  especially  fanciers  and  dealers 
in  birds,  at  the  Birds  Nest  Fair  held  every  Sunday 
morning,  during  the  season,  on  Dulwich  Common. 
Beggars  who  have  put  on  their  woful  countenances, 
ano^also  managed  their  sores  and  ulcers  so  as  to 
ruove  compassion,  are  carrj-ing  watls  of  straw  to 
the  comers  of  the  most  pubbc  streets,  that  thev 
may  t;ike  tlicir  seats,  and  beg  the  charity  of  all 
well-disposed  Christians  the  remaining  part  of  the 
day.' 

From  seven  to  eight  o'clock. — '  Coimtry  fellows, 
newly  come  to  Loudon,  running  about  to  see  parish 
churches,  and  find  out  good  ale  and  new  acquaint- 
iiuces.  Chairmen  at  the  court-end  of  the  town, 
fast  asleep  in  their  chairs,  for  want  of  business  or  a 
1>ctter  lodging.  Common  people  going  to  quack- 
doctors,  and  petty  barbers,  m  order  to  be  let  olood 
(and  perhaps  have  their  arms- lamed)  for  three- 
pence. Abundance  of  lies  tolcMn  barbers'  shope 
by  those  who  come  to  be  shaved,  many  fools  taking 
those  places  to  be  the  repositories  of  polite  educaticai. 


*  These  bulks  wuro  tbo  stalls  of  the  o[>en  shops  then 
very  common  in  London — for  an  account  of  wnieb  ■•• 
ToL  ip.  350. 

-f-  We  may  refer  to  p.  410  of  tbo  present  volome  for 
som*  farther  notio*  of  tlieae  old  nightgiardians 
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The  wholu  lilii'H  of  Luodou,  WfSlmiijBtcr,  aud 
tlio  Imniiigh  of  Soutliwark,  covered  by  a  cloud 
of  smoke,  most  jwojili:  beijig  employed  at  lighting 
tltes.' 

From  eight  to  nine — *  People  in  common  trade 
nnd  life,  going  out  of  town  in  alAgt-coiu-hes  to 
Edmonton,  Strulfonl,  DeptforJ,  Acton,  &c,  ;  trades- 
men who  follow  the  uinuwment  of  angling,  prepar- 
ing to  set  out  for  Shepj)crton,  Carsliidton,  Epping 
Fort-st,  and  other  places  of  diversion  ;  In  puss  away 
the  twii  or  three  feast-ilayn  of  the  wi-ck.  Servants 
to  Iiuliea  of  quidity  are  washing  and  combing  such 
lajxlogs  :i<i  arc  to  go  to  church  with  their  miBtresscs 
tliat  womiug.' 

From  nine  to  ten. — '  Pupils  belonging  to  suiveons 
going  about  their  several  wards,  letting  blood, 
mending  broken  Iwnes,  and  doing  whatever  else 
they  think  necessary  for  their  jtoor  patient*.  Citizcn.s 
who  take  a  walk  in  tlic  morning,  >vith  an  intent  to 
deep  away  the  afttmoon,  creeping  to  SaiUer's 
Weflg,  or  Newington,  in  order  to  get  drunk  during 
the  time  of  divine  Bcrvicc.  French  artificer*  niiit 
their  garrets,  an"l  exchange  tlicir  grea.><v  woollen 
caps  and  flannel  xhirts  for  liwonla  aud  nilHes  ;  and 
please  themeelve<!  witli  a  walk  in  St  Jarae.s's  I'ark, 
the  Temple,  Somerset  House  gaidena,  Lincoln's 
Inn  wallu,  or  Gmy's  Inn  ;  and  tJien  look  sharj) 
after  an  cleemosyiuirv  dinner  at  some  dirty  public- 
hotue  The  new  lin.'akiii!'ting-hut  near  Saillcr's 
Wells,  crtiwded  with  young  fellows  anil  their 
swcetliearlR,  who  are  drinking  t<u»  imd  cotfee, 
telling  stories,  Repeating  love-songs,  nnd  broken 
scraps  of  low  comedy,  till  towards  dinner-lime. 
The  ereat  room  at  the  "  Horns,"  at  Honisey  Wood, 
crowded  ■with  men,  women,  and  cliildteii,  eating 
rolls  and  butter,  and  drinking  of  tea,  at  an  extrava- 
gant price.' 

From  ten  till  eleven. — '  Crowds  of  old  eountrv 
fellows,  women,  and  chihlriii,  about  the  lonl- 
mayor'a  coach  and  horse.=>,  nt  the  south  side  of  St 
Paul's  Churchyard.*  Jliich  bii.siness  ilone  on  the 
custom  -  liouso  (luays,  Temple  piazzas,  and  the 
porch  of  St  Afary-le-BtJW  Churcli,  in  Cheapside, 
since  the  nave  of  St  Paul's  hiis  been  kept  clear,  by 
onler  of  the  bishop  of  Ijondon.f  The  cnurchyunia 
alrant  Ixmdon,  as  Stepney,  Puncras,  iBlinglon,  &c, 
fdled  with  jieojile  reading  the  tombstones,  ami 
eating  currantji  and  gooseljerriea.  Actors  and 
octreaica  meeting  at  their  apartments  to  ridiear<e 
the  ports  they  are  to  perfonn.  Fine  tiins,  ricli 
brilliants,  wliite  hands,  envious  eyes,  and  enamelled 
unulf-boxes,  displayed  in  most  places  of  divine 
»<!rvice,  where  people  of  fashion  endure  the  intoler- 
able fatigue  with  wonderful  seeming  patience.' 

From  eleven  till  twelve. — 'Poor  trench  people, 
about  the  Seven  Dials  and  Spitolfields,  picking 
dandelion  in  t)ic  ailjacent  fields,  to  make  a  salad 
for  dinner.  The  organ-hunters  running  alwut  from 
one  fiarish  church  to  another,  to  hear  the  Ixrst 
iiiosten,  as  Mr  Stanley,  &c.,  pUy.J    The  wives  of 

*  The  mayor  st  that  time  attended  rrrry  Sunday 
momins-wmoo  at  St^anl'a. 

t  Thii  is  a  very  Auioiu  notioo  of  a  very  old  custoiu, 
tliat  of  making  the  nare  the  toeno  of  goanp  and  hnsinta. 
whioh  proraiW  in  tho  days  of  Elixabcth,  to  the  disregard 
of  commoD  deoeooy  in  a  •aored  edifloo,  and  which  ap{«an 
tu  have  been  otutoiaaiy  cvin  t<i  this  late  datCL 

%  Ux  Stanley  was  the  fainotu  blind  oisanist  ut  the 
Tnmpte  church,  and  a  friviul  uf   BandeL      There  ii  a 
portnit  and  ni^iuoir  of  him  in  the  Jiurupean  Magotine 
lot  17M. 
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genteel  mechanics,  under  pretence  of  going  to 
jirayers  in  their  apartment,  take  a  nap  and  a  dram, 
after  which  they  ctiew  lemon-peel  to  prevent  being 
smelt  Ladies  about  St  James's  reading  plays 
and  romances,  and  making  paint  for  their  faces.' 

From  twelve  till  one. — '  Idle  apprentices,  who 
have  playe<I  under  gateways  during  the  time  of 
divine  service,  begging  the  text  of  old  women  at 
tlie  church-doors  to  carry  home  to  their  inquisitive 
masters  and  mistresses.  Young  tradesmen,  half- 
storvcil  gentlemen,  merchants'  clerks,  petty  otficers 
in  the  cu-stoms,  excise,  and  news-collectora,  veiy 
noisy  over  their  half- pints  and  dumplii^  in 
tavern-kitchens  about  Temple  Bar  and  tne  Boyal 
Exchange.  Nos^ay-women,  flyinff-fruiterers,  and 
black-snoc  boys  come  again  into  business  as  the 
nioming-eervice  is  over.  The  south  side  of  the 
Koyal  Exchange,  in  Comhill,  very  much  crowded 
with  gentlemen  doing  business  and  hearing  news. 
The  Mail,  in  St  James's  Park,  filled  -with  French- 
men picking  their  teeth,  and  counting  the  trees  for 
their  tlinner.  All  the  common  people's  jaws  in 
and  alKiut  tliis  great  metpjiKjlis  in  full  employ- 
ment.' 

From  one  tUl  two. — '  The  friends  of  criminals 
under  sentence  of  deatli  in  Newgate,  presenting 
money  to  the  turnkeys  to  gi't  to  the  sight  of  them, 
in  order  to  take  their  lust  farewell,  nnd  present 
tliem  with  white  caps  with  black  ribbons,  prayer- 
books,  nosegays,  ana  oranges,  that  they  may  make 
a  decent  npi>earance  up  Holborn,  on  the  road  to  the 
(itlier  world.  Church  bells  and  tavern  bells  keep 
time  with  each  other.  Men  and  boys  who  intend 
to  swim  in  the  River  Lea  near  Hackney,  the  ponds 
near  Hanipsteud,  and  the  river  Thames  near 
Chelsea,  this  aflemixin,  are  setting  out  according  to 
their  oppointmcnts.  Pickpockets  take  their  stands 
at  the  avenues  of  public  places,  in  hopes  of  making 
a  go^xl  booty  during  llie  hurry  of  the  afternoon.' 

From  two  till  three. — '  Strollers,  posture-masters, 
pu]>pet-show  men,  fiddlers,  tumblers,  and  toy- 
women,  packing  up  their  alfairs,  and  preparing  to 
set  out  lor  such  fiura  as  Wandsworth,  &c.,  which 
will,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  nation,  begin 
the  next  day.  Pawnbrokers'  wives  dressing  them- 
selves in  their  customers'  wearing-apparel,  rings 
imd  watches,  in  order  to  make  a  gay  appearance  in 
the  fields,  when  evening-service  is  over.  Citizens 
wlio  have  pieces  of  gardc!ns  in  the  adjacent  Tillages^ 
walking  to  them  with  their  wives  and  children,  to 
drink  tea,  punch,  or  bottled-ale  ;  after  which  they 
load  themselves  with  flowers  for  bean-pots ;  and 
roots,  salads,  and  other  veg*'lable8  for  their  suppers. 
The  paths  of  Kensington,  Highgnte,  Hampsteod, 
Islington,  Stepney,  and  Ki^wington,  found  to  be 
much  pleasanter  than  thasn  of  the  gospel.' 

From  three  till  four. — '  Tallow-cluuiillcrs  who  do 
business  privately  in  back-cedlars  and  uppor-roonu 
to  evade  the  king's  duty,  taking  advantage  of  most 
people  being  at  clinrch,  in  the  fields,  or  asleep,  to 
make  mould  -  cindlcs,  known  by  the  name  of 
"  runuuig  the  buck."  A  geuenil  jumble  from  one 
end  of  London  to  another  of  silks,  cottons,  printed 
linens,  an<l  coUcoea.  Merchants  g>.-t  into  their 
counting-houses  with  Iwltles  of  wine,  pipes  and 
tobacco  t«'foro  them,  studying  schemes  for  the 
advancement  of  tlieir  severnl  stoclu,  both  in  trade 
and  the  public  fluids.' 

From  four  till  five. — '  Some  hundreds  of  people, 
mostly  women  and  cliildruu,  walking  backward 
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and  forward  on  Westminster  Bridge  for  the  benefit 
of  the  air.  Eel-pies  most  umnercifidly  devoured 
at  Grcen'a  Ferry,  Jeremy's  Ferry,  and  Bromley 
Lock  on  the  River  Lea;  and  at  Clay  Hall,  near 
Old  Ford,  at  Bow.  The  office-keepers  of  the 
Theatres  Royal,  tracing  the  streets  from  the  houses 
of  noblemen,  ladies,  and  the  principal  actors  and 
actresses,  to  let  them  know  what  is  to  be  performed 
the  ensuing  day.  The  cider-cellar,  m  Spring 
Gardens,  crowded  with  people  of  all  nations.' 

From  five  tiU  six. — '  People  who  have  the  con- 
venicncy  of  flat  leaded  roofs  on  the  tops  of  their 
houses,  especially  such  as  have  prospects  of  the 
river  Thames,  drinking  tea,  beer,  punch,  and 
smoking  tobacco  there  till  the  dusk  of  the  evening. 
Well-tlressed  gentlewomen,  and  ladies  of  quality, 
drove   ont    of  St   James's    Park,  Lincolna    Inn 


Garden."!,  and  Gray's  Inn  Walks,  by  milliaets, 
mantna-mnken,  sempstresses,  stay-makers,  clear- 
glarchers,  French  barbers,  dancing-masters,  gentle- 
men's gentlemen,  tailors'  \vive8,  conceited  old 
maids,  and  butchers'  daughters.  Great  numbers  of 
footmen  near  the  gate-entrance  of  Hyde  Park, 
wrestlin",  cudgel-playing,  and  jumping ;  while 
others  wlio  liave  drank  more  than  their  share  are 
swearing,  fighting,  or  sleeping,  till  their  ladies 
retuni  from  the  Ring.' 

From  six  till  seven. — 'Children  in  back-alleys 
and  narrow  passages  very  busy  at  their  several 
doors,  shelling  pease  and  beana  for  supper ;  and 
making  boats,  as  they  call  them,  with  bean-shells 
and  deal-matches.     New  milk  and  biscuits  plenti- 

d  fooK 
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fully  attacked  by  old  women,  children,  and  f< 
in  St  James's  Park,  Lamb's  Conduit  Fields, 


SI  Mo.vDAY  nr  TUS  1 


St  George's  Fields,  Southwark.  Westminster  Abbey 
crowded  with  people,  who  are  admiring  the  monu- 
ments, and  reading  their  inscriptions.' 

From  seven  till  eight. — 'Fishermen  out  with 
their  boats  on  the  river  Thames,  and  throwing  out 
their  nets  to  catch  under-sized  fish,  contrarv  to  oct 
of  parliament.  The  drawers  at  Sadler's  Wells,  and 
the  Prospect  House,  near  Islington ;  Jenny's  Wliim 
at  Chelsea  ;  the  Spring  Gardens  at  Ncwington  and 
Stepney ;  the  Castle  at  Kentish  Town  ;  and  the 
Afigel  at  Upper  HoUoway ;  in  full  employment, 
ea^  of  them  trying  to  cheat,  not  only  the 
eustomojs,  but  even  the  person  who  has  the  care 
of  the  bar  ;  and  every  room  in  those  houses  filled 
with  talk  and  smoke.  The  taverns  about  the 
Boyal  Exchange  filled  with  merchants,  undcr- 
wntera,  and  pnncipal  tradesmen,  who  oftentimes 
do  as  much  business  on  the  Sunday  evenings,  as 
they  do  when  they  go  upon  the  Exchange. 
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From  eight  to  nine. — ^"Bkek  eyes  and  broken 
heads  exhibited  pretty  plentifully  in  the  public 
streets,  about  precedency.  Great  struggling  nt 
Paris-Garden  stairs,  and  the  Barge-House  stairs  in 
Southwark,  to  get  into  the  boats  that  ply  to  and 
from  BlackiriaTS  and  the  Temple.  Young  high- 
waymen venturing  out  upon  the  roncl,  to  attack 
such  coaches,  chaises,  and  horsemen  as  they  think 
are  worth  meddling  with  on  their  retnm  to  London.' 

From  nine  till  ten. — '  Masters  of  private  me- 
chanic families  reading  to  them  chapters  from  Th* 
tFhoU  Duly  of  Man  before  they  go  to  b*d.  The 
streets  hardly  wide  enough  for  nainbere  of  people, 
who  about  this  time  are  reeling  to  their  habitiitiona. 
Great  hollowing  and  whooping  in  the  fields,  by 
such  persons  as  have  spent  tbe  day  abroad,  and  are 
now  returning  home  ludf-drunk,  and  in  danger  of 
losing  their  company.' 

Frum   ten  till  eleven^ — 'Link-boys  who  hare 
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liccn  luking  charity  all  day,  and  have  jiut  money 
BiifficiPiit  to  buy  a  torch,  taking  their  stands  at 
T<?nir>le  Bar.  London  Bridge,  LincolnVInn-Fidds, 
Smitlifleld,  the  City  Gates,  and  other  public  places, 
to  Uplit,  knock  down,  and  rob  people  Tlie  gaming- 
table? at  Charinfi  Cross,  Covent  tjardcn,  HollKjrn, 
and  the  Strand,  begin  to  fill  with  men  of  dcspemlc 
fortunes,  bullica,  fool*,  and  gameaters." 

Fn)ra  eleven  till  twelve. — '  People  of  quality 
leaving  olT  gaimng  in  onler  to  go  to  mipper.  Night- 
h.iuses  begin  to  filL  One-tLinl  of  the  inhabitantu 
of  London  fast  aaleep,  and  almost  jienniles*.  The 
wiitch-houtes  begin  to  fill  with  yoimg  fellows  shut 
out  of  their  apartments,  who  are  jiroud  of  sitting  in 
the  constable  s  chair,  holding  the  staff  of  authority, 

'  «"'"''Ti5  out  for  liquor  to  treat  the  watchmen. 

'  '  .1  aMeinbling  at  churches  to  usher  in  the 

i: .  _Lic,  the  day  of  the  Icing's  accession.' 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  items  illustrative  of  past 
manners,  afforded  by  a  pamphlet  characterised  by 
Mr  SaJa  as  '  one  of  tne  minutest,  the  most  graphic, 
the  most  pathetic  pictures  of  London  life  a  century 
since  that  has  ever  been  written.'  The  author  tells 
us  that  he  chose  Sunilay  for  his  descriptive  dav,  in 
onler  that  he  might  not  be  accused  of  any  invidious 
choice :  '  hanlly  can  it  be  expected  that  the  other 
six  begin  or  end  in  a  more  exemplary  manner.'  To 
tlic  third  edition  of  1764  is  appended  a  picture  of 
St  M</ndny,  that  univenol  day  of  debauch  among 
the  working-classes  (see  the  engraving  on  the 
prccctling  page).  Here  we  see  tradesmen  of  all 
ilc-noininutions  idling  and  drinking,  while  a  busy 
liiudludy  chalks  up  double  scores.  Each  man  is 
characterised  by  Botno  emblem  of  his  trade.  To 
the  left,  a  shoemaker  and  tailor  are  seated  on  a 
bench,  the  former  threatening  his  ragged  wife,  who 
urges  him  home,  with  the  strap  ;  the  tailor  quietly 
Icams  a  new  song.  The  butcher,  busy  at  cards, 
has  his  game  deranged  by  a  tiTmagaiit  wife,  who 
proceeds  to  blows.  The  slunly  jtorter  in  front 
defies  the  stjiggering  leather-cutter,  who  upseta  the 
painter's  colours  ;  the  painter,  stupidly  drunk  on  a 
bench  behind,  is  still  endeavouring  to  lift  another 
glasK,  On  the  walls, '  King  Charles's  Golden  Rides' 
are  hung  up  with  all  the  pretentious  molality  of 
low  haunts  ;  another  pajwr,  inscribed  '  Pay  to-day. 
I  trust  to-morrow,'  is  the  most  likely  to  be  appealed 
to  and  enforced  by  the  bu^  hostess. 

We  gather  from  this  sbght  review  of  a  curious 
work,  that  London  hours  were  earlier,  and  London 
habits  in  some  degree  more  natural,  as  regards 
rising  and  walking,  than  among  oursclvcJt ;  but 
we  olao  see  greater  coarseness  of  manners,  and 
insecurity  of  life  and  property.  Alt<jgcther,  we 
I  Mtulatc  ourselves  on  the  changes  that  a 

4  prx>duced,  and  leave  to  unrMSoning 
1....,,  ■-•-  the  office  of  bewailing  the  'good 

old  t: 
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A  special  remcnee  iui<!  '  !•  attached  to 

UtJohn— 'tbodildpiiewh'  >-d.'  Through 

a  misapiircbaiiian  of  tlie  haviuur  s  words,  a  belief^ 


we  are  informed,  came  to  be  ontert;iincd  among  the 
other  apostles  that  this  disciple  should  never  die, 
and  the  notion  was  doubtless  fo8tere<l  by  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  John  outlived  all  his  brethren 
and  coadjutors  in  the  Christian  mini8tT7,,and  was 
indeed  the  only  apostle  who  died  a  natural  death. 
He  expired  peacefully  at  Ephesui,  it  is  stated,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  ninety-four,  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Trajan,  and  the  year  of  our  Lord  100 ; 
thus,  as  Brady  observes,  '  making  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  Era  and  the  Apostolical  Age, 
terminate  together.' 

Though  John  thus  escaped  actual  martyrdom,  he 
was,  nevertheless,  called  upon  to  endure  great 
persecution  in  the  cause  of  his  Friend  ami  Master. 
Various  fathers  of  the  church,  amona  others 
Tertullian  and  St  Jerome,  rchite  that  in  the  reign 
of  Domitian,  the  Evangelist,  having  been  accused 
of  attempting  to  subvert  the  religion  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  was  transported  from  A«a  to  Rome,  and 
there,  in  presence  of  the  emperor  and  senate, 
before  the  gate  called  Porta  Latino,  or  the  Latin 
Gate,  he  was  cast  into  a  caldron  of  boiling  oil, 
which  he  not  only  remained  in  for  a  long  time 
uninjured,  but  lutimately  emerged  from,  with 
renovated  health  and  vigour.  In  commemoration 
of  this  event,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  retains 
in  its  calendar,  on  the  6th  of  May,  a  festival 
entitled  'St  John  before  the  Latin  Gate.'  Domitian, 
■wo  are  further  informed,  notwithstjinding  this 
miraculous  interposition,  continued  obdurate,  and 
banished  St  John  to  Patmos,  a  lonely  i.sland  in  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  where  he  was  emjiloyed  in 
working  among  the  criminals  in  the  mmes.  In 
this  dreary  abode,  the  apostle,  as  he  informs  us 
himself,  vritnessed  those  sublime  and  wondrous 
visions,  which  he  has  recorded  in  the  Apocalypse. 

On  the  assassination  of  Domitian,  ana  the 
elevation  of  Nerva  to  the  imperial  throne,  John 
was  released  from  his  confinement  at  Patmos, 
and  returned  to  Ephesns,  where  he  continued 
till  his  death.  A  tradition  obtains,  that  in  his 
last  days,  when  unable  to  walk  to  church,  he  used 
to  Ijc  carried  thither,  and  exhorted  the  congre- 
gation in  his  own  memorable  worths, '  Little  children, 
love  one  another.'  Partly  in  reference  to  the 
angelic  and  amiable  disposition  of  St  John,  partly 
also,  apparently,  in  allusion  to  the  circumstance  of 
his  having  been  the  youngest  of  the  apostles,  this 
evangcUst  is  always  represented  as  a  young  man, 
with  a  heavenly  mien  and  beautiful  features.  Ifo 
is  very  generally  represented  holdini;  in  Ids  left 
hand  an  urn,  from  wliich  a  demon  i  n;   is 

escaping.    This  device  appears  to  bf  <■  to 

a  legend  which  states  that,  a  priest  ot  i>iiiii:i  n.iving 
denied  the  divine  origin  of  tne  apostolic  mimcles, 
and  challenged  St  John  to  drink  a  cup  of  poison 
which  he  had  prepared,  the  Evangelist,  to  remove 
his  scepticism,  after  having  flwt  madn  on  the 
TeMel  tne  sign  of  the  cross,  emptied  it  to  the  Uit 
drop    without    receiving  the  least    itiiiiry,     Thu 

Surging  of  the  cup  from  all  evil  is  typified  in  th* 
ight  from  it  of  Satan,  the  father  of  miwhief, 
as  represented  in  the  mcdierol  emblem.  From 
this  legend,  a  supentitious  custom  seem*  to  hare 
Blinin^r  of  obtairiiiig,  on  St  John's  Day,  mipplies  of 
liiilh<w>>d  wine,  which  was  both  drunk  and  uaed 
ill  thr'  m/iiiiifucture  of  vianeh-'t  '  ''"''■>  loaroei 
the  indivi'lti.ih  who  partook  of  "  dMOlM 

secure  frou  all  danger  of  poi*j<i 
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'  X-rrV  •/''.Jin  V>«  r.niirt  -.f  Z>.fn>.-{>w  Ivilii  >.'..<  iiiiy.j-i&si 
lay. 

.* V.n7  yyvM  ir*  v.  'irlnk't ;  tiw-iTi  .r-»  tfti*  f ipviv* 
Tna«  »!i<->Wt  ;.ns.<  *.h*rir  VTiit  .n  him.  ^t■,  y,yv,n  tiutm 

Ti*.  »irt«  h^iwlA  *Aat  hawvw^ri  .<  in  x-.nh:T>  -.t  h;*  • 

nam*, 
T!i<f  ("n*****  -li-*  Jfi-?*  ?h«  jw.pw  "Rit  "'.r.ii;  .-nivniiy  | 

!fir  thft  mno. 
A.vl    »if/r  TT.m    '.h't    »!m    mliHB    »;:i.>    w    /."s!.^ 

Tn*  in*n  ri^.n  th.«  v.l*mn*  '!*/.  ■■!■■.  tnk^  thji  ho'iT 

iriiM 
T'»  iiMk«  ttwm  «tr<-,n7.  *v  'lo  *.!>■:  mayfli^n  V.  RuikA 

th<nn  fair*  in^-i  f;n».' 


J»  f>inji!Tt  Vi'l.'liitWn,  pbikwr.phuni  wi.l  'V.r.*.r-.74nl.tl 
»r;«*T,  K>i?,  ll,nd>T>nll,  *mf  Wi.iKi :  Pi^*  Ko*  Vr.. 
1717;  Arthur  Manjftj,  4t%a»t.it  urA  ■nlvciiv.^'.'iA 
»fit*r,  ]7i7,  IftVnd. 

ttvil.-  Vtnrt'-  41  K/.ikoir't,  pwA,  l.'^.v,  .ff«  <''»««<  Pr'-t/m, 
ittnr  T'/tri ;  ThomM  'y«rt»riih»,  I'lriUn  dlTin*,  l*!")*  ; 
</*p>*4in  Abn  (mt'k,  n*Ti7Atr«r,  kilM  n*ftr  Milnrm,  \^M; 
Tf.'imM '>ny,  tmtA'n  <vf  Ony'n  H'Apiul,  17'it,  L'litd'm; 
H'^r/  H'Mi*,  //vH   K«B<n,  lk«7tr  »nj   m<ttaph7«u:i«n, 

Willct,  iwl*^<r«t«rf   /t«maip«n<t,   I7S'7;   br   Hntii   BUIr, 

f'TAAl'!  'nthntivit  »fi'l  prriphct,  I'll  J,  Lritnlnn;  Chkrlci 
f.«ni>>,  j//*t  ari'l  <«ayi»t,  l^!?!,  FAiiufnttM;  K«T.  Wiiliai.i 
i*7,  «!niiri<;rit  /JI«Kiitini(  ytmi-iii-.t,  I  ^.'>.7,  At>(A ;  J'^iah 
(>in<hr,  -A'lUir  •iwl  mivxllaanont  writer,  I'sS.'/. 


THOMA.M  'H;y,    ASI^  dVY  A    HOHPITAf. 
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Tli'Ti!  in  )>w.  Tifil;lft  in.Htitiilir/Ti  in  the  iii»'tr»<i«»lis, 
^/mj/o  It'n/ntal,  wiiir.li  rmiU-.r-t  n  VHut  aiii'miit  of 
((»ii<l  to  l.h>!  }i''''T,  witii'ftit  any  n[;i><:;il  (.-itlKtr  Ui  tlio 
iinli'iiiiil  piirw.  or  Ui  iiriviiU  U-ii»!VoI«tiic<".  Or,  nioit; 
f.<iriw.lly,  llii*  i*  »  tyjw  of  m.-my  diich  inxtitiitioiui, 
tliiiiikH  to  lh>:  in-nff'ii:t:iir4t  of  oMlniii  (loiiorH.  (fnas 
now  nn'l  tli>'ii,  it  ii  iii-fv-Hwiry  t/^  lirin/  imblic  opinion 
I'l  tx-iir  ii|Kifi  tlii-W!  c.liariticH,  Vi  inxiire  c.'iuitalilo 
ninniignnii^nt  ;  ttiit  tlio  (:li;iriti>"4  tliitniHclvcji  an; 
noi>l<', 

'I'lioninn  Oiiy  wa>i  tint  Hon  of  n  roiil-ni<-i'nli.'int  iiml 
liuhUTniiin,  itt  IIonu-li!V<lown,  and  wait  iHirn  in  UH't. 
11(1  ili'l  mil  follow  liiH  futlicr'H  tnuh-,  but  won 
n|)|in-nti<'i!i|  to  n  iHKikwIlxr,  an<l  Ixtcunii:  in  time  a 
fn-i'tnun  uml  livrrynian  of  tlin  Htutioncni'  (!i>ummy. 
III!  tic){iin  liiiHini-HH  on  IiIh  own  account  oh  a  Imkik- 
Ni-lli-r,  in  n  hIioji  at  tlin  lutnmr  of  (.'oniliill  and  Loni- 
liiiid  .'^Iri'i'l,  piilli'd  ilown  Mcmii!  yran  a^u  when 
iiii|iriivi!nicntH  wi-iii  niiulii  in  that  iK-iulilxiiirhood. 
Ill'  nioiln  hir^fn  nriilitH,firHt1iy  wiling  ItiUcH  ]irinted 
in  HoHiind,  mid  Ihitn  an  n  r.outnu'.tor  for  iiriutinK 
Kilih"!  fur  Oxfiml  nnlvi-niity.  I  In  next  niailt!  nnicli 
niiilii'y  in  u  way  that  may,  nt  thu  ]iri-H<-nt  time, 
firi'ni  iH'iii'ntli  tlir  dignity  uf  u  city  Rhopldiciiicr,  hut 
whii'h  in  IIkhiii  dnyH  wun  ihHiniiil  a  mutter  uf  ctjunw : 
vh.,  Iiy  |iun'liaiiinK  wuinicn'ii  ticki-tH,  Tim  {;ovi*m- 
im.'nt,  iiiKtiwI  (if  puyinu  Hcunicii  their  wauuH  in  cohIi, 
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ouii  ziuan.  -jl  >u^  :r  aczeu  me  ic  j  ■skKjib. 
•<i.-.f4imt:az  Lib> :  lail  \a  ae  niea  w-re  ljo  j«;t.r  .^r 
'...o  ;3ipr-.^jii^ac  ':..  K/nto  z^n^gtt  'iucomenza  -nrr'i  zhn 
Ltu:4  zuan»L  thft7  jr'ui  zsuaa.  tn  *  •ilaoiimc  u 
y-.rh^ua  vhn  xui  i^fadj  laeh.  Vi  mun.  ilr  •iiT 
Tu  '-^lui  -.t  thi-jK  irut.  va.  uiu  fij.  aukie  i  pp-.ds 
.i;:  -.i  '[-Ui  MoiDiai,  -.wax  Vj  x  '>a<i  fTitrm.  i\t  wbii:!i 
'.Mi  ^.Trrimt^ns  ina  t«ap>'iiui''.Ld.  Xxxa  dias  ame. 
vy..  '^na;?  ip  zhA  lucvrii^ad  fiduinui  ■aljeii  tint 
ii(ia:a^<Ka  C:.inpaa.7,  wiiich.  aisauuelT  'croosiic 
nin  aiui  <iiKSii»  %>  nunj  whi^  njii  j^nniiAi  ':r 
i'lAXuKii  it.  (.rtT  iiii  aijC  ^cuatce  niauelf  in  th.* 
rv«-.erT  vf  dus  ':.jmsanT ;  bos  'jw  ujoaht  shares 
T:-.r:n  .'.v.  4&ii  odii  liui  pniieiii:)i  s>  adl  oo:  wiua 
'.iir-  T-^re  hiu'h.  By  diew  Tjri>jca  ^^.i^na  he  i>:i:u.- 
r.w'jani  i.  T-^ry  Luvi  S'^rsine.  Pcazaiic  .icstld  wikh 
him  ruhi^r  ttiT'^vtrr  in  hid  Sucyri  of  LohiLm  f-jr 
'hA  ra<'>i«  is  whii:h  a  areas  par:  -it  hit  fumne  W3s 
aia<ir: ;  bet,  iakioz  into  cijii^iti^iazioa  ihrt  timiss  ia 
whiita  he  liVi^i,  Li^  prrjceerlinri  'i'j  nijt  skuid.  b>  call 
f'>r  m;:i:h  <*jen.<Tir^  Wlu>n  lL-i  f-.mne  waa  nuik. 
hft  CiiKunlyiliii  i?o<>i  wizii  it.  He  fnntai  aaacisei 
t..!  iruiny  pm->n.<i  Ia  impiVTeTiiheii  circTim*tani-ea  ; 
>.4  nuile  lihiiiaLl  heneLiitionj  ta  Sc  Thomas'i 
f  f.>!pital ;  he  foanded  aa  almahue<c  at  Tamvoith. 
hU  mother'i)  natire  tjwn  ;  he  left  a  perpetual 
annaitr  of  £lOi>  t<>  CLH^t'j  Hoepiial,  to  leceire 
fv'ir  ohndren  yearly  nominateil  Ly  his  tnutees ; 
arid  he  tacru  hx^n  -itmu  for  the  diichar^  of  poor 
<if:r,ViTf/  The  following  anecdote  of  him  may  here 
>i<!  intrylaeed:  '[Oay]  was  a  man  of  Teiy  humble 
»p (Iterance,  and  of  a  melancholy  tast  of  coontenance. 
One  <iay,  while  peiwhrely  l«anin^'  over  one  of  the 
l>rid^'«4,  he  attracted  the  attention  and  commisera- 
ti'in  of  a  byatamler,  who,  apprehensive  that  be 
Bif-ditaterl  »elf-4lrr<itniction,  c>v«l>i  not  lefjain  from 
a/ldrf;».>.in){  him  with  an  tamest  entreaty  "not  to 
let  hiii  miiifortniiei)  tempt  him  to  commit  any  xash 
act ; ''  then,  placing  in  hi.4  hand  a  guinea,  with  the 
delicacy  of  genuine  benevolence,  he  hakily  with- 
drew. Guy,  PiuvA  from  hU  reverie,  followed  the 
Atranger,  and  warmly  expre^»e<l  hU  gratitude  ;  bat 
a^icnre'l  him  he  wa.i  mistaken  in  supposing  him  to 
^x•.  either  in  dintns'ii  of  mind  or  of  circumstanceii : 
making  an  earnest  request  to  lie  favoured  with  the 
name  of  the  gooil  man,  his  intended  benefactor. 
The  address  wiis  given,  and  they  parted.  Some 
years  after,  Guy,  oWrring  the  name  of  his  friend 
m  the  bonkrupt-li-t,  iuutened  to  hi.s  house ;  brought 
to  his  reuillection  their  former  interview  ;  found, 
ujKiii  iiivcMtigation,  that  no  blame  could  be  attached 
to  liim  under  his  misfortunes ;  intimated  his  ability 
and  full  intention  to  Ber\'c  him  ;  entered  into 
inmiMliaU:  arrangements  with  his  creditors  ;  and 
finally  rc-establlHncd  him  in  a  business  which  ever 
after  pron^Mircd  in  his  hands,  and  in  ' 
of  his  children's  children,  for  many 
Newgate  Street.' 

Tlie  grc4it  work  for  which  Tliomaa  Guy  is 
nmiembcrcd,  is  the  hospital  bearing  his  name,  in 
the  borough.  In  connection  with  the  foundation 
of  this  building,  a  curious  anecdote  has  been  related, 
which,  though  now  somewhat  hackneyed,  will  still 
Ix-ar  retietition.  Guy  had  a  maid-servant  of  strictly 
fnigal  nubits,  and  who  made  his  wishes  her  most 
carciful  Htud^.  So  attentive  was  she  to  his  orders 
on  all  occasions,  that  he  resolved  to  make  her  his 
wife,  Olid  he  occohliugly  informed  her  of  his 
intention.  The  necessary  preparations  were  made 
fur  the  wedding;  and  among  others  many  littU» 


the  hands 
many    years,  in 
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repiurs  wrro  opilcnnl,  by  Mr  tJiiy,  in  uiid  aliout 
his  house.  The  latti^r  included  the  laying  down  « 
new  pavement  opposite  the  Rtreet-^loor.  It  so 
liiippcned  that  Sidly,  the  briile-clect,  observed  n 
iHirlion  of  the  pavement,  beyond  the  htmrnhiry  of 
tier  master's  hoime,  which  appeared  to  lier  to 
require  mendinj;,  and  of  her  ow-n  nceonl  Bhe 
gave  onlera  to  the  workmen  t«  hav^  thin  jol> 
ttcMimplished.  Her  directions  veiv.  dnly  attendi-d 
to  in  the  absence  of  Mr  Guy,  who,  on  liis  return, 
perceived  that  the  workmen  had  carried  their 
labours  lieyond  the  limits  which  ho  haii  assigned. 
On  inquiring  the  reason,  ho  was  informed  tlmt 
wliiit  had  Ix'cn  done  was  '  by  tlie  mistress's  orders.' 
Guy  cjdled  the  fiMjlish  Sally,  and  telling-  her  that 
she  liud  foi^gotten  her  position,  added  :  '  If  you  tjike 
u|K)n  yourself  to  ordex  matters  contrary  to  my 
instructions  before  we  are  married,  what  will  you 
not  do  after  ?  I  thereforo  renoiuicc  my  matri- 
monial intentions  towards  yoiu'  Poor  Sally,  by 
thus  it«snmiiig  an  authority  to  whicli  slie  then  luid 
no  claim,  lost  a  rich  husl>and,  and  the  country 
gained  the  noble  hospital ;  named  after  its  founder, 
who  built  and  emlowed  it  at  a  cost  of  £23(<,292.* 
Guy  w;is  Bcventy-six  years  of  an;  when  he  matured 
the  plan  for  founding  an  hospital.  He  jirocurcd  a 
largo  piece  of  ground  on  a  lease  of  99!>  years,  at 
a  rent  of  £30  per  annum,  and  pulled  down  a 
number  of  poor  dweUings  which  occujiied  the  site. 
He  laiil  the  first  stone  of  his  new  hospitjil  in  1722, 
but  did  not  live  to  witne-'is  the  completion  of  the 
Work ;  for  he  died  on  the  27th  of  December  1724 — 
just  ten  days  before  the  admission  of  the  first  sixty 
jtatieiits.  Ilis  tnutees  procured  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment for  carrying  out  the  provisioiu  of  his  bequest. 
They  leased  more  ground,  and  enlarged  the  area  of 
the  hospital  to  nejirly  six  acres  ;  while  the  endow- 
ment or  maintexiancc  fiiml  was  laid  out  in  the 
Eutvhase  of  estates  in  Essex,  Herefordshire,  and 
lincolnshire. 

Tlie  building  itself  is  latgc  and  convenient,  but 
not  striking  as  an  architectural  pile.  This  has 
indeed  been  a  lucky  hospital ;  for,  nearly  a  century 
after  Guy's  death,  an  enormous  be<iuest  of  nearly 
£HyO,<KK)  was  added  to  its  funds.  Mr  Hunt,  iii 
1829,  left  this  sum,  cxpre^ly  to  enlarge  the  hospilid 
to  the  ext«'nt  of  one  hundred  addilioujil  beds.  The 
rental  of  the  hospital  estates  now  exce<?d8  £30,CKXt 
I>er  aninuiL  In  the  open  quadrangle  of  the  ho.*- 
pital  is  a  broiwc  slatuo  of  Guy  by  Scheemakeni; 
ami  in  the  cliapel,  a  nuirblc  statue  of  him  by 
Bacon. 

In  comiection  with  Tliomas  Guy,  who,  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Stationers'  Company  of  London, 
may  certainly  bo.  pronounced  to  have  lieen  one  of 
the  most  succeasfiu  in  the  acfjuisition  of  wealth,  an 
interesting  circumstance  regarding  the  original 
imjiort  of  the  tcnn  stationer  cjdls  liere  for  notice. 
Up  to  about  the  conuiiencement  of  the  but  centuf)', 
the  terra  in  qucsticm  served  almost  exclusively  to 
denote  a  lHx>KBcller,  or  one  who  luid  a  itution  or 
ftatl  in  some  pulilic  place  for  the  sain  of  Ixioks. 
An  instance  of  this  application  of  it  occurs  in  the 
following  ]>aisgagc  in  Fuller's  Warihie*  nf  Engltin/t: 


'  1  will  not  add  that  I  liavu  jia»se<l  my  promise 
(and  that  is  an  honest  man's  bond)  to  my  former 
ttnlioner,  that  t  will  write  nothing  for  the  future, 
which  wn«  in  my  (onner  lx>oki  lo  conndcrable  as 

*  Lavan't  Hitloty  of  Bankinf. 


may  make  them  interfere  one  with  another  to  his 
pt^udicc.' 

'The  annexed  engraving  exhibits  a  stationer's 
stiiU  or  boolueller's  shop  iu  ancient  times,  when 
IxBiks  were  generally  exposed  for  sole  in  some 
public  place  in  the  manner  hero  reprvaented.     A 


A  STATIOWXR'S  ITTALL,  OB  BOOKSHOF   15  IBS 
OLDK^r  TIME. 

parallel  to  this  mode  of  conducting  busioeas  still 
exists  in  the  book-fairs  at  Lcipsic  and  Frankfort,  in 
Germany.  In  inei.lieval  days,  the  ttalxnnari%u  or 
ttatumer  was  on  official  connected  with  a  university, 
who  sold  at  Ids  stall  or  itaiion  the  lK>ok.i  written  or 
copied  by  the  lil/rttri\u  or  book-writer.  From  this 
ongin  is  derived  the  modem  term  tintioner,  which 
now  serves  exclusively  to  denote  an  individual 
whose  occupation  consists  in  supplying  the  implr- 
mcnli  instead  of  the  produclimu  of  htcniry  labour. 


JOANNA   80UTHC0TT. 

Joanna  Sonthcott  was  bom  about  the  yeiir  1750, 
of  paient«  in  very  humble  life.  When  auotit  forty 
years  old,  she  owuuned  the  pretensions  of  a 
prtiphetess,  and  ileclarc<l  herself  to  be  the  woman 
mentioned  in  the  twelfth  chjiptcr  of  the  Book  of 
Ilevdation.  She  as.si<rted  that,  having  received  a 
rlivino  appointment  to  l)c  the  mother  of  the  Measiah, 
the  visions  revealed  to  St  John  would  speedily  bo 
fulfilled  by  her  agency  and  that  of  the  son,  who 
was  to  be  miraculously  born  of  her.  Although 
extremely  illiterate,  she  scribbled  much  mystic 
and  unintelligible  noimensu  as  visions  and  prophecy, 
anil  for  a  time  carriivl  on  a  lucrative  trade  in  the 
sale  of  seals,  which  were,  under  certain  conditions, 
to  secure  the  salvation  of  the  imrchaaers.  The 
imposture  was  strengthened  by  her  becoming  sub- 
ject to  a  nther  rare  disorder,  which  gave  her  the 
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appearance  of  pregoaacy  after  she  had  posMxl  her 
giand  climacteric.  Tlie  faith  of  her  followers  now 
rose  to  cnthusmsm.  They  purchused,  at  a  fashion- 
able nphokterer'a,  a  cradle  of  most  expensive 
materials,  and  highly  decorated,  and  made  costly 
preparations  to  hail  the  birth  of  the  miraculous 
babe  with  joyous  acclamation.  The  delusion 
spread  rapidly  and  extensively,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  London,  and  the  number  of  converts  is 
said  to  have  amounted  to  upwards  of  one  huudred 
thousand.  Most  of  them  were  of  the  humbler 
order,  and  remarkable  for  their  ignorance  and 
credulity;  but  a  few  were  of  the  more  educated 
classes,  among  whom  were  two  or  three  clergymen. 
One  01  the  cleivymen,  on  beinc  reproved  oy  his 
diocesan,  offerea  to  resign  his  living  if  '  the  holy 
Johanna,'  as  he  styled  her,  failed  to  appear  on  a 
certain  day  with  the  expected  Messiah  in  her  arms. 
About  the  close  of  1814,  however,  the  jirophetess 
herself  began  to  have  misgivings,  and  in  one  of 
her  lucid  intervals,  she  declared  that '  if  she  had 
been  deceived,  she  had  herself  been  the  sport  of 
some  spirit  either  good  or  ovil'  On  the  27th  of 
December  in  that  year,  death  put  au  end  to  her 
expectations — but  not  to  those  of  her  disciples. 
They  would  not  believe  that  she  was  really  aeiwl. 
Her  body  was  kept  unburied  till  the  most  active 
signs  of  decomposition  appeared  ;  it  was  also  sul)- 
jected  to  a  pottr-morttm  examination,  and  the  cause 
of  her  peculiar  appearance  fully  accounted  for  on 
medical  principles.  Still,  numbers  of  her  fuUowen 
refuted  to  bebeve  she  was  dead ;  others  flattenxl 
thenxselvc*  that  she  would  speedily  rise  again,  and 
bound  tliemselves  by  a  vow  not  to  shave  their 
beards  till  her  resurrection.  It  is  scarcely  ncc»»- 
saiy  to  state,  that  most  of  them  have  passed  to  th«ir 
graves  unshorn.  A  few  are  .still  living,  and  ^uthiu 
the  last  few  years  several  families  of  her  disciples 
were  residing  together  near  Chatham,  in  Kent, 
remarkable  for  the  length  of  their  beards,  and  the 
general  singuUrity  of  their  manners  and  appear- 
ance. Joanna  Southcott  was  interred,  under  a 
fictitious  name,  in  the  burial-ground  attached  to 
the  chapel  in  St  John's  Wood,  London.  '  A  stone 
has  since  been  erected  to  her  memory,  which,  after 
reciting  her  age  and  other  usual  particulars,  con- 
cludes with  some  lines,  evidently  the  composition 
of  a  still  unshaken  believer,  the  fervour  of  whose 
faith  far  exceeds  his  inspiration  as  a  poet.' 

CHARLES   AND   HABV    LAMB. 

Tlio  lives  of  literary  men  are  seldom  charac- 
terised by  much  stirring  adventure  or  variety  of 
incident  The  interest  attaching  to  them  consists 
mainly  of  the  associations  with  which  they  are 
intertwined — the  joys,  trials,  and  sorrows  of  their 
domestic  liistory,  and  the  tracing  of  the  gradual 
development  of  their  gcniiu  to  its  culminatiug- 
poiat,  from  its  first  unfledged  essays.  In  con- 
templating their  career,  much  benelit  may  l>e 
derived  both  by  the  philosopher  and  inoralisl— tlie 
former  of  whom  will  gain  thereby  a  deeper  and 
more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  wurkmgs  of 
human  natun-.  ami  the  latter  reap  many  an  instruc- 
tive and  iu  sgon. 

Few  bio,  I  isplav  so  much  beauty,  or  are 

mure  mark^Hji   by  a  touching  and  lively  interest, 

tiiun  those  of  Cliarles  I^amb  and  his  sister  Mary. 

Devotedly  attached  tu  each  other,  united  together 
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by  a  strong  sympathy  both  in  mental  and  phyMcid 
temperament,  and  a  highly-retincd  and  cmttTated 
bterary  taste,  they  passed  from  youth  to  age  ;  and 
when  first  the  brotner,  and  afterw.irds  the  si»ter, 
were  laid  in  the  same  grave,  in  the  peaceful 
churchyard  of  Edmonton,  it  might  truly  be  said  of 
them,  that  they  '  were  lovelv  and  pleasant  in  their 
lives,  and  in  their  death  tliey  were  not  divideii.' 
We  shall  now  present  the  reader  with  a  Uriel 
sketch  of  their  history. 

Their  father,  John  Lamb,  was  a  clerk  to  lit 
Salt,  a  bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple ;  and  in  Crown 
Office  Row  of  this  classic  locality,  Charles  was  born 
in  February  1775.  His  sister  Mary  vol  ten  years 
older  than  himself^  and  there  was  also  an  elder 
brother,  John.  Young  Lamb's  early  associations 
were  thus  all  of  a  quaint  and  antiquarian  nature. 
The  grand  old  Temple  church,  so  impreauve,  both 
from  its  architectursil  beauty  and  tha  romantic 
interest  attached  to  its  former  posaessois,  the 
Knights  Tcmplan,  who  repose  in  its  precincts  ;  the 
dim  walks  and  passages  of  the  inns-of-court, 
redolent  alike  of  learning  and  jurisprudence  ;  aod 
the  pleasant  sunny  gardens  descending  to  the 
noble  Thames,  where  King  Edward  of  yore  bad 
miuttered  a  gallant  array  of  knighthood  and  men- 
at-arms,  ere  setting  forth  on  his  last  expedition  to 
Scotland — all  combined  to  stomp  their  impre.s3  on 
the  mind  of  a  sensitive,  affectionate,  and  poetic 
child.  At  the  ago  of  seven,  he  obtained  a  presenta- 
tion to  Christ's  Hospital,  where  the  cn.suiiig  seven 
years  of  his  life  were  spent,  and  a  lasting  friendship 
formed  with  tlio  poet  Coleridge,  then  a  student  at 
the  same  institution.  Lamb  mode  here  consider- 
able progress  in  classical  learning ;  but  an 
impediment  of  speech,  which  clung  to  him  through 
lite,  prevented  nim,  as  originally  intended,  from 
entering  the  clmi-ch,  u  profession  indeed  to  which 
Ills  inclinations  were  not  adapted  ;  and  he  occoitl- 
ingly  quitted  school  at  fourteen,  and  was  placed 
for  u  time  in  the  South-sea  House,  where  his 
brother  John  held  a  situation.  From  this  he  was, 
in  a  year  or  two,  transferred  to  a  clerkship  in  the 
East  India  House,  an  establishment  in  vrhich  he 
gradually  rose  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  largo  iolair  ; 
and  was  ultimately  pensioned  off  on  a  iiandsumu 
allowance,  a    few  yean    previous    to  his   death. 

Shortly  aiftor   entering   on  this  cmp'  -•',   hi» 

{larents  removed  from  the  Temple  t"  -en 

Street,  Holbom.    The  pecuniary  rt...  ...  .  .  .,  lh« 

family  were  ut  this  time  but  scanty,  conastinj^ 
of  Charles's  then  smidl  salary  frum  th.'  Kv»t  India 
House,  an  annuity  eiy oyed  by  i  t  by 

liberality  of  his  old  master,  Mr  .~-  mty 

returns  which  his  sister  ilary  could  prucurt:  by 
her  industry  with  the  needle.  Old  Me  Lamb  wa» 
now  sinking  into  dotage,  and  his  wife  was  strickan 
by  an  inftrniity  which  deprived  her  of  the  nso  of 
hur  limbs.  An  old  maiden-aunt.     '  '     luu 

affectionately  commemurated,   i  ai, 

and  paid  them  a  siu/dl  btmnl.  .H'lwuii-uiniiiag 
all  the  dlQiculties  with  which  ihey  had  to  struog!*, 
the  affection  which  bound  the  tliffutvut  munMas 
of  the  family  togetlier,  and,  more  especially,  Muy 
and  Charles,  secured  their  enjoyment  of  «  Urgo 
(hare  of  hafipiness  ;  but  a  fearful  mUforttine  wan 
about  to  overtake  them. 

A  predisposition  to  insanity  seems  to  have  Iimd 
inherited  by  the  Lambs.  At  the  age  of  twentr, 
Charles  was  seized  by  a  fit  of  this  malady,  whiut 
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compelled  liis  removal,  for  a  few  weeks,  to  a  lunntic 
atyliim.  His  recovery,  however,  was  coraplelc  and 
final  ;  and  till  the  end  of  his  life  his  intellect 
remained  sound  and  unclouded.  A  sadly  different 
fate  w;is  that  of  poor  Mary,  hig  sister.  Worn  out 
by  her  double  exertions  in  sewing  and  watching 
over  her  mother,  who  required  constant  attention, 
her  mind  wliicli,  on  previous  occasions,  hud  been 
subject  to  al)e.rration,  gave  way,  and  burst  into 
an  ungovemablo  frenzy.  One  day  after  the  clotli 
lud  been  laid  for  dinner,  the  malady  attacked  her 
with  such  violence,  that,  in  a  transjwrt  she  snatched 
up  a  knife,  and  plunged  it  into  the  breast  of  her 
iiiolhcr,  who  was  seated,  an  invalid,  in  a  chair. 
Her  father  was  also  present,  but  unable  from 
fnulty  to  interpose  any  obsU'iclo  tu  her  fury  ;  nnd 
she  continued  to  brandish  the  faul  weiiiwn,  with 
loud  shriek*,  till  her  brother  Cliarles  entered  the 
room,  ami  took  it  fnjiti  her  liaud.  Arjfistance  was 
procured,  and  the  unfortunate  woman  yiaa  conveyed 
to  a  madliouse,  where,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  she  recovered  her  reason.  In  the  meantime, 
her  mother  waa  dead,  slain,  tliough  in  ininxience, 
by  her  hand  ;  her  father  ond  aunt  were  helpless ; 
and  her  brother  John  disposed  to  concur  with  the 
pariiih  authorities  and  others  in  detaining  her  for 
life  in  conlinement.  In  this  conjuncture,  Charles 
stepped  forward,  and  by  pledging  himself  to  under- 
take the  future  care  of  his  Bist«r,  succep<le<l  in 
obtaining  her  release.  Nobly  diil  ho  fultil  his 
eogagemcnt  by  the  sedulous  and  unremitting  care 
Willi  which  he  continued  ever  ollerwardji  tO' watch 
over  her,  abandoning  all  hopes  of  marriage  to 
devote  himself  to  the  charge  which  he  had  uudei^ 
taken.  It  was  a  chaige,  indeed,  sufficiently  onerous, 
as  Miss  Lamb's  complaint  was  constantly  recurring 
aft«r  intervals,  necessitating  her  removal  for  a  time 
to  on  asylum.  It  was  a  remarkable  circumstance 
connected  with  her  disease,  that  she  was  perfectly 
coMHcious  of  its  approach,  and  would  inform  her 
brother,  with  as  much  gentleness  as  poasiblc,  of  tlic 
fact,  upon  which  ho  would  ask  leave  of  absence 
fMni  the  India  Ilouse,  as  if  for  a  day's  pleasuring, 
and  acaompony  his  sister  on  her  mclonclioly 
journey  U>  the  place  of  confinement  On  one  of 
lliese  occasions,  they  were  met  crosdng  a  meadow 
near  Hoxtou  by  a  friend,  who  stopped  to  speak  to 
them,  and  learned  from  the  wecpug  brother  and 
•istAr  their  dvttiuation.  In  setting  forth  on  the 
excursions  which  at  first  they  used  to  make  annu- 
ally, during  Lamb's  holidays,  to  some  place  in  the 
country,  Mary  would  ulwaya  carefully  pack  up  in 
her  trunk  a  strait-waistcootj  to  l>e  useid  in  the  event 
of  one  of  her  attacks  coming  on.  Latterly,  these 
jaunts  had  to  be  abandouud,  as  they  were  ^und  to 
exercise  on  her  an  injurious  influence. 

The  attendance  required  from  Lamb  at  the  India 
House  wru  from  ten  to  four  every  day,  leaving  him 
in  genctul  the  free  et^oymeut  of  his  evenings. 
TbrM*  were  devoted  to  htciwy  labours  and  studies, 
direniflcd  not  un&eauently  by  social  meetings 
with  his  frieniU,  of  wbom  lua  gentle  and  amiable 
nator*  had  oodoared  to  him  an  extensive  circle. 
On  Wednesday  evenings,  he  luually  hold  a  recej)- 
tiou,  at  which  the  princi]Kil  literary  celebrities  of 
the  day  wuold  asaciuble,  play  at  whist,  and  discuss 
all  matters  of  interest  rslating  to  literature,  the  tine 
arts,  and  the  drama.  Among  those  present  on  these 
occasions,  in  Lamb's  v«ungcr  days,  might  be  seen 
Qodwin,  Uu&t,  and  miUtt,  •ad  when  in  town. 


"Wordsworth,  Southey,  and  Coleridge.  At  a  later 
period,  Allan  Cunningham,  Gary,  Ldword  Irving, 
and  Thomas  Hood  would  be  found  among  the 
guests.  Shortly  after  Mias  Lamb's  first  release  from 
confinement,  her  brother  and  she  removed  from 
Holbom  to  PcntonviUe,  where,  however,  they  did 
not  remain  long,  and  in  1800  took  up  their  abode 
iu  the  Temple,  in  which  locality,  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  both  of  tnem  from  early  associations,  they  resided 
about  seventeen  years,  pn)bably  the  happiest  period 
of  their  existence.  From  the  'Temple,  they  removed 
to  Rua.seU  Street,  Covent  Qorden,  and  thence  to 
Colebrook  Cottage,  Islington,  on  the  banks  of  the 
New  River,  where,  rather  curious  to  say.  Lamb,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  found  himself  raised  to  the 
tlignity  of  a  householder,  having  hitherto  resided 
always  in  lodgings.  Not  long,  too,  after  his  settling 
in  this  place,  he  exchanged  the  daily  drudgery  of 
the  d»k  for  the  independent  life  of  a  gentleman  at 
large,  having  been  allowed  to  retire  from  the  India 
House  on  a  comfortable  pension.  In  a  few  yean, 
however,  his  sister's  increasing  infirmities,  and  the 
more  frequent  recurrence  of  her  mental  disorder, 
induced  lum  to  quit  London  for  the  country,  and 
he  took  up  his  abode  at  Enfield,  from  which  he 
afterwords  migrated  to  Edmonton.  Here,  in  consc- 
«iuence  of  the  effects  of  a  fall,  producing  erysipelas 
in  the  head,  he  expired  tranquilly  and  without 
pain,  after  a  few  days'  illness,  in  December  1834. 
ills  sister  was  labouring  at  the  time  under  one 
of  her  attacks,  and  was  therefore  unable  to  feel 
her  loss  with  all  the  poignancy  which  she  would 
otherwise  have  experienced.  She  survived  her 
brother  for  upwards  of  twelve  jrcani,  and  having 
been  latterly  induced  by  her  frienda  to  remove 
from  Entiehl  to  London,  died  quietly  at  St  John's 
Wood  on  20th  May  1847. 

It  is  now  proper  to  refer  to  Lamb's  literary  works. 
Being  independent  of  the  pen  as  a  main  support, 
liis  writings  are  more  in  the  character  of  fugitive 
pieces,  contributed  to  magazines,  than  of  weighty 
and  voluminous  lucubrations.  As  an  author,  liis 
n.-une  will  principally  be  recollected  by  his  cele- 
brated Euay$  of  Elia,  originally  contributed  to 
the  London  Magazine,  and  a  second  series,  even 
superior  to  the  first,  entitled  the  I.<ut  Essayt  of  Elia. 
These  delightful  productions,  so  racy  and  original, 

Slace  Lamb  incontestably  iu  the  first  rank  of  our 
ritiah  essayists,  and  fairly  entitle  him  to  contest 
the  palm  with  Addison  and  Steele.  Egotistical 
they  may  in  one  sense  be  termed,  as  the  author's 
personal  feelings  and  predilections,  with  many  of 
liis  peculiar  traits  of  character,  are  brought  promin- 
ently fortrard  ;  but  the  egotism  is  of  the  most  chorm- 
i  iig  and  luucUiah  kind — a  sentiment  which  commends 
itself  all  the  more  winningly  to  us  when  he  come* 
t<)  speak  of  his  sister  under  the  appelktion  of  hit 
Cousin  Bridget  Other  essays  and  pieces  were  con- 
tributed by  him  to  varioiu  periodicals,  including 
Leigh  Hunt's  lUjUdar,  Blaeleieoodi  ilagatint,  ana 
the  Englithman'g  Magaiine,  and  bear  all  the  same 
character  of  quaintness,  simplicity,  and  playful  wit 
In  his  early  days,  his  tendencies  hod  been  princi- 
pally exerted  in  the  direction  of  poetry,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  which  there  was  a  sort  of  copartnenhip 
betwixt  him  and  Coleridge,  along  with  Charles 
Lloyd,  and  a  volume  of  pieces  by  the  trio  was 

Subliahed  at  Bristol  in  1797.    As  a  rotary  of  the 
[uses,  however,  Lamb's  claims  cannot  be  highly 
lated,  his  poems,  though  gmcefal  tad  melodious 
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li'iiiii'  <I<:fi(.i<-nt  Loth  in  vitrour  aii'l  orij.'inality  of 
thoij^-'ht.  Th<:  oil':  ('nmati':  piecr,  the  f«irc«  oi  Mr 
II.,  whi':h  h'!  f  ilO';':wl';>l  in  J.";ttili;{  pr':*eiit*;'I  on 
til*!  \i</At<h  of  Jjniry  T^n«,  Wii.«  -heive<l  on  tlie  first 
ni^ht  of  iti  ri;jir<-v:nt;ition.  Th's  rli.sajtpointment 
wait  txinju  nunfully  1>y  him,  ami  as  ho  .sat  with  lii.s 
MfAf-.T  in  th-;  flit,  L-irnb  join(;<i  hini.'-'rlf  in  th<i  hL-M-s 
1<y  which  tli<:  fate  of  Iii.i  uiifortuii;tl<:  Tjantlin;;  waa 
fail'yi. 

Alliuion  lisu  alrr>i<ly  \>bt:n  ino'lc  to  Lamb's 
atiiiat;ility  of  'liswj.tition.  Thnjii^fh  the  whole 
coiirw;  of  hi^  lif':  ii's  ncvor  nia<le  a  f-in;;!':  rmemy, 
and  th's  ri-lntionH  lK:twe';n  him  an'l  hi.)  friends 
were  iicarc<;ly  ever  di.-.tiirVj<;d  by  the  nlifrhtest /roca. 
To  vm  a  favourite  extire.i-ion  of  Lonl  Jeffn.-y,  he 
warf  eminently  '  sweet-bhKclwl.' 

Thouffh  fif  a  highly  pwitji;  and  ima^'inative 
t<;mjj<^r:ini<'nt,  I^nib  t<K>k  little  i)lea.>iirr!  iu  rural 
ftcmery.  A  true  child  of  London,  no  land-K-'ape, 
in  hi.s  estimation,  was  compamhle  with  the  crowileil 
and  hiistlin;;  Ktreets  of  the  ^at  metropolis,  Covent- 
Gar<ie»  Market  and  its  piaz7^!>,  or  tlie  ganlens  of 
the  inns  of  wjurt.  A  visit  to  Druiy  Lane  or  Covcnt- 
Oanleu  The.'itre  in  the  evening,  a  rubber  at  whist, 
or  a  quiet  firesiile-chat  with  a  few  friends,  not 
iinacconifianied  by  the  material  consolations  of 
sundry  steaming  beverages  anrl  the  fragrant  fumes 
of  the  Virginian  weed,  were  iunong  his  dearest 
delights.  One  unfortunate  failing  must  here  Iks 
«;(;orde<l — ^liis  tendency,  on  convivial  occasions,  to 
exwjwl  the  limits  of  temfwrance.  This,  however, 
can  8carc<:ly  be  tegarrleil  as  u  habitual  error  on  his 
part,  and  has  probably  received  a  greater  promin- 
enws  than  it  merittxl,  from  his  well-known  pajxir, 
37(«  Cmifetsuiwi  nf  a  Drunknrd,  in  which  he  has 
so  gruimically  described  the  iniscmble  results  of 
excess.  Another  pn^lilection,  his  addiction  to  the 
use  of  tobacco,  was  ultiinaUtly  ovemome  by  him 
after  many  struggles.  His  tastes,  in  the  consump- 
tion of  the  fragrant  wcimI,  were  not  very  delicate, 
inducing  him  to  use  the  strongest  and  coarsest 
kinds.  On  iMiiiig  aske<l  one  day  by  a  friend,  <is  he 
wiis  pufling  forth  huge  volumes  of  smoke,  how  he 
had  ev(!r  inanugc'l  to  acquire  such  a  practice,  he 
replied  :  '  Uy  striving  after  it  as  other  men  strive 
after  virtue;.'  Ilis  convivial  habits  leading  him  not 
unfreq\iently  to  'hear  the  cliimes  at  midnight,'  his 
aiiiieanmcc  at  business  next  morning  was  some- 
times considerably  beyond  the  proper  hour.  On 
being  one  day  reproved  by  his  superior  for  his 
rcmissn(»is  in  this  rcjiiiect,  the  answer  was :  *  True, 
sir,  v(!iy  true,  I  often  come  late,  but  then,  you 
know,  1  always  go  away  early!  "To  a  man  of  his 
dis]K)sition,  it  cm  be  reiwlily  supx>oscd  that  the  dull 
routine  of  his  duties  at  the  India  House  was  a  most 
distasteful  drudgery,  and  we  accordingly  find  him 
often  bewailing  humorously  his  lot  in  letters  to  his 
corr(!.tiK)n<lent«.  His  good  sense,  however,  rendered 
him  jierfectly  aware  of  the  benefits  of  regular 
cni]iloyiiicut  imd  n  fixed  income,  and  his  complaints 
must  theivfont  be  regarded  in  a  great  measure  as 
ironical,  the  ofrHpriiig  of  the  spirit  of  grumbling,  so 
chanu^teristic  of  the  family  of  John  Bull. 

During  the  intervals  of  her  malady,  Mss  Lamb 
appeare<r  in  her  natural  and  attractive  aspect,  the 
well-bred  mistress  of  her  brother's  house,  doing  its 
honoun  with  all  grace,  and  most  tenderly  solicitous 
and  careful  in  everything  relating  to  his  comforL 
Her  conversation  and  correaponaence  were  both 
lively  and  genial,  and  posMaaing  the  same  literaiy 
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ta-tes  sa  durle?,  she  was  oftrn  ai^<iat<:d  with 
him  in  the  prwluction  of  various  work*.  The.«e 
were  chiefly  of  a  juvf-nile  nature,  inoludin:;  the 
charming  collection  of  Tain  from  ShaJctpfcrt ;  iirt 
LticciUr'i  School;  and  Poetry  for  Children. 


DECEMBER  28. 


Tiic  Holjr  InQ<>:cnU. 
confessor,  367. 


St  TheoJoruj,  abbot  of  Tabeniia. 


^muitads    {lug. 

This  festival,  which  Is  variously  styled  Innocents* 
Day,  The  Holy  Innocents'  Day,  and  Childermas 
Dav,  or  Childernut!!,  has  been  observed  from  an 
early  period  in  the  history  of  the  church,  as  a 
commemoration  of  the  barbarous  massacre  of 
chil'lien  in  Bethlehem,  orrlered  by  Kin"  Herod, 
with  the  view  of  destroying  among  them  the 
infant  Saviour,  as  recorded  in  the  Gospel  of  St  i 
Matthew.  It  is  one  of  those  anniversaries  which 
were  retained  in  the  ritual  of  the  English  Church  ! 
at  the  Reformation. 

In  consequence  probably  of  the  feeling  of  horror    ; ' 
attached  to  such  an  act  of  atrocity,  Innocents'  Day     ; 
used  to  be  reckoned  about  the  most  unlucky  through-    I 
out  the  year,  and  in  former  times,  no  one  ■who    .' 
could  possibly  avoid  it,  began  any  work,  or  entered 
on  any  undertaking,  on  this  anniversar)'.  To  many 
on  Childermas  Day  was  especially  inauspicious.    It 
is  said  of  the  equally  superstitious  and  uuprincipled 
monarch,  Louis  XL,  that  he  would  never  pertorm 
any  business,  or  enter  into  any  discussion  about  his    ' 
affairs  on  this  day,  and  to  make  to  him  then  any 
proposal  of  the  kind,  was  certain  to  exasi)crate  him 
to  the  utmost     We  are  informed,  too,  that  in 
England,  on   the  occasion  of  the  coronation  of 
King  Erlward  IV.,  that  solemnity,  which  had  been 
origimiUy  intended  to  take  place  on  a  Sunday,  was 
postponed  till  the  Monday,  owing  to  the  former 
da)r  Being  in  that  year  the  festival  of  Childermas. 
This  idea  of  the  inauspicious  nature  of  the  day 
was  long  prevalent,  and  is  even  yet  not  wholly 
extinct     1o  the  present  hour  we  understand  the 
housewives  in  Cornwall,  and  probably  also  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  refrain  scrupulously  from 
ucouring  or  scrubbing  on  Innocents'  Day. 

In  ancient  times,  the  'Massacre  of  the  Innocents ' 
might  be  said  to  be  annually'  re-enacted  in  the 
form  of  a  smart  whipping,  which  it  was  customary  , 
on  this  occasion  to  administer  to  the  juvenile  ' 
members  of  a  familv.  We  find  it  remarked  by  an 
old  writer,  that '  it  Lath  been  a  custom,  and  yet  is 
elsewhere,  to  whip  up  the  children  upon  Innocents' 
Day  Morning,  that  the  memorie  of  Herod's  murder 
of  the  Innocents  might  stick  the  closer,  and  in  a 
moderate  proportion  to  act  over  the  crueltie  again 
in  kinde.'  Several  other  ancient  authors  confirm  the 
accuracy  of  this  statement.  The  idea  is  naturally 
suggested  that  these  unfortunate  '  innocents'  might 
have  escaped  so  disagreeable  a  commemoration  by 
quitting  ucir  couches  betimes,  before  their  ciders 
had  risen,  and  we  accnrdinglv  find  that  in  some 
places  the  whole  afbir  resolved  itself  into  a  frolic, 
m  which  the  lively  and  active,  who  managed  to 
be  fiist  astir,  made  sport  to  themselves  at  the 
expense   of  the  laxy  and  sleepy-headed,  whom 
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it  was  tlifir  privilcf^  oa  this  luoming  to  ro\tsb 
from  grateful  slurobers  by  a  soand  drubbing 
aiiniiniftenwl  in  lertn. 

In  reference  to  the  three  consecutive  coniiiiemor- 
«tions,  im  the  26th,  27th,  und  2«th  of  December, 
thcologinns  inform  us  that  in  these  are  a)mi)re- 
hended  lliree  dexcrijilions  of  martynlom,  all  of 
wliich  h:ivc  their  peculiar  etBcacy,  thimgh  ditferinn 
in  degree.  In  the  death  of  St  Stephen,  an  example, 
18  furnished  of  the  hipheat  class  of  niartATxluni ; 
tliat  is  to  nay,  l>oth  in  will  arui  iluA.  St  John  tlie 
Evangelist,  who  gave  practicjil  evidence  of  his 
readiness  to  snlfer  dealli  for  the  cause  of  Christ, 
IhoUKfa,  through  miraculous  intcqjosition,  he  was 
Mved  from  actually  doing  so,  is  an  iuFtance  of  the 
second  description  of  miirtyniora — in  tuiU  thoujjli 
hot  in  (/«wt  And  tlie  slaughter  of  tlio  Inniicrnts 
Aflbrds  an  instance  of  martyrdom  in  Aetd  and  not  in 
viill,  tlirsc  unfortuiiat«  children  having  lost  their 
liveii,  though  involuntarily,  on  account  of  the 
Saviour,  and  it  Ix-ing  therefore  oonHidercd  '  th.'it 
God  supplic'd  the  defects  of  their  will  by  his  own 
accept«ncc  of  the  sacrifice' 

Bom. — Thom»9  HeDdenoii,  »»lronomcr,  1 798,  Dunihc ; 
Alonnnilrr  Keitli  Johnitone,  Rcaenpher,  1S04. 

l>iol — Marjr  n(  ()r»ngc,  qiiccn  of  William  HI.,  Ilil'l, 
Kentin;)lon :  Pierre  Bajric,  critic  and  controversinliHt, 
1706,  lioiltrdnm ;  Joseph  Piton  tlo  Toumefort,  di^nn- 
guiihod  botanist,  1708,  Pari$ :  Or  John  Campbell,  mis- 
ocUaneous  writ«r,  1775,  London  :  John  Logun,  poet,  17^8, 
Lotuion  ;  Thonua  Babiogton  MocaaUj.  Lord  Macauhiy, 
biitoriui,  emjriit,  &&,  1659,  Kamngtvn, 


JOHN    LOGAN. 

The  name  of  John  Logan,  though  almost  entirely 
forgotten  in  South  Britain,  is  not  likely  to  ]iass 
into  oblivion  in  Scotland,  as  long  as  the  chun:h 
of  that  country  continues  to  use  in  her  services 
those  bottulilul  Scripture  pura]>hra«;»  and  hymns, 
\indoubtedlv  the  tiue.st  and  most  poetical  of  any 
vcrtiiUil  collection  of  chants  for  divine  worship 
employed  by  any  denomination  of  Christians  in 
the  United  tingiom.  Some  of  the  finest  of  these, 
including  the  fingularly  solemn  and  affecting 
hymn,  'The  hour  of  my  departure's  come,'  are 
from  the  pen  of  Logan. 

The  history  of  this  gifted  man  forms  one  of  those 
melancholy  cliapters  which  the  lives  of  men  of  genius 
have  but  t^>o  often  fiimishc-d.  The  son  of  a  small 
farmer  near  Fala,  in  Mid-Lotliian,  he  Mas  educ<it<'d 
for  the  Scottish  Church  in  the  Edinburgh  Uuiver- 
•ity,  and  almost  immediately  after  Ix-ing  licensed 
•s  a  preacher,  was  prescnte<l  to  a  church  in  Loith, 
where  for  several  years  he  enjoyed  great  renown  a^ 
an  elcKjuent  and  popular  preacher.  He  delivercil  a 
course  of  lectures  in  Edinburgh  with  much  success 
on  the  'Philosophy  of  llistorv,'  jmblished  a  volume 
of  j>oem8,  and  had  .i  Imnvily  lalled  Jiunnnmnk 
acted  at  the  Ediidiurgh  theatri'  in  17M;J.  The  times 
were  now  somewhat  cluuiged  eiuic  the  (Liys  when 
the  production  of  Home's  tmgeilv  nf  IhwjUu  luul 
pjcciled  a  ferment  in  the  ScottiMi  Chun^h,  which 
hai  Ix'come  historical.  We  aro  informed  by  Dr 
Carlyle,  who  hiniiiclf  had  to  encounter  the  violenc* 
of  the  storm  which  burst  forth  against  Home  and 
the  clejjcal  brethren  who  Buppc(rte<l  him,  that 
al>out  1784,  So  comj)lct''  a  nvulsuin  of  f. tlmg  had 
taken  {ijoce  on  the  subject  of  theatricals,  owing  to 


the  predominance  gained  by  the  Moderate  over  the 
Evangelical  party,  that  when  Mrs  Siddons  made 
her  first  appearance  in  Edinburgh,  the  General 
Assembly  of  tlie  Scottish  Oiurch  was  obliged  to 
^vljiium  its  sittings  at  an  early  hour  to  enable  its 
reverend  members  to  attend  the  theatre  and  wit- 
ness the  perfonuance  of  the  great  tragic  actres.s. 
Yet,  notwithstuniling  this  altered  state  of  public 
opinion,  Logan  did  undergo  some  oblo<|\iy  and 
animjulvcisiuu  in  consequence  of  the  play  above 
riferrcd  to,  and  the  annoyance  thcn-by  occasioned, 
cjtmbined  with  a  hereditary  tendency  to  hypo- 
chondria, seems  to  have  induced  a  melancholy  and 
depression  of  spirits  which  pn;impte<l  him  to  seek 
i-elief  in  the  fiitnl  solace  of  stimulating  liquors. 
The  liobit  rapidly  gained  stri'iigth  ;  and  having 
so  far  forgotten  himself  as  on  one  occasion  to 
appear  in  the  pulpit  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  the 
luisguiiled  man  was  glad  to  make  an  arrangement 
with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  by  which  he  was 
allowed  to  resign  his  niim.<«torial  charge,  and  retain 
lor  his  maintenance  a  portion  of  its  revenues.  He 
then  proceeded  to  London,  where  he  eked  out  his 
income  by  literarj-  labour  of  various  kinds,  but  did 
not  long  survive  his  transference  to  the  metro- 
p<dis,  djring  there  on  28th  December  1788.  Two 
]>osthumou8  volumes  of  his  sermons  long  enjoyed 
great  iwpidarity. 

Wlulst  yet  a  student  at  Edinburgh  College, 
Logau  acted  for  a  time  oi  tutor  to  a  boy  w'ho 
afterwards  became  Sir  John  Sinclair  of  Ulbster, 
famous  for  his  many  public-spirited  undcrt^diings. 
The  following  anecdote  of  this  period  of  his  lil'e 
exhibits  on  amusing  instance  of  a  tendency  to 
practical  joking  in  the  disjKisition  of  the  future 
divine  ana  poet.  Aliout  1766,  the  Sinclair  family, 
with  whom  he  re.sidc<I,  made  a  progress  from  Edin- 
burgh to  its  remote  Caithness  home  ;  and  owing  to 
the  li.iibicss  of  the  roads,  it  was  necessary  to  employ 
two  carriages,  the  heavi(Mt  of  them  drawn  by  six 
horses.  '  When  the  cavalcade  reached  Kinross,  the 
natives  gathered  round  in  crowds  to  gaze  upon  it, 
and  requested  the  tutor  to  infomt  them  who  was 
travelling  in  such  state.  Logan  alTected  a  sua- 
l>iciou8  reluctance  to  give  an  answer ;  but  at  last 
took  aside  some  respectable  bystander,  and,  after 
enjoining  si'crecy,  whispered  to  him,  pointing  to 
the  lain!  :  "  You  observe  a  portly  stout  gentleman, 
with  gold  lace  upon  his  clothes.  That  is  (but  it 
must  not  be  mentioned  to  mortal)  the  great  Duke 
William  of  Cumberland  ;  he  is  going  north  incog, 
to  see  the  field  of  CuUcnlen  once  more."  This 
news  was,  of  course,  soon  spread,  and  brought 
the  whole  population  to  catcu  a  glimpse  of  the 
hero.'  • 


i^t  Stbitt  iJOTsc  of  .^trhsbiit. 

In  a  pri'vious  article,+  wo  took  occasion  to 
descril>e  the  celebrated  Berkshire  monument  kni>wn 
as  '  Wayhind  Smith's  Cave,'  the  history  of  which  is 
shrouded  in  a  mysterious  antiquity.  About  a  mile 
from  this  famous  croudech  exists  a  no  less  remark- 
able memorial  of  bygone  times — the  reno«Tied 
\\Tiilc  Horse  of  Berkshire. 

The  colossal  representation  which  beAis  this 
name,  consists  of  a  trench,  about  two  feet  deep, 

'  Memoir  of  Sir  John  Sindair,bx  hit  Son.  2 roll.   1837. 
f  Volume  ii.  p.  82. 
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cut  in  the  side  of  a  steep  grefii  hill,  which  is  cnlle<l 
White  Horse  IlilJ,  ana  rises  on  the  south  of  tlio 
vole  known  as  the  Vale  of  the  ^V■hite  Horse.  It  is 
situated  in  the  parish  of  Uffington,  in  the  west«m 
district  of  Berkshire,  about  five  mile*  from 
Great  Farringdon.  Though  rudely  cut,  the 
figure,  excavated  in  the  chalk  of  which  the  hill  is 
composed,  prvacnta,  when  viewed  from  the  role 


TBS  wHm  BOBas  or  bebubike. 

beneath,  a  Bufliciontly  rccoenisable  delineation  of 
a  white  horw  in  the  act  of  galloping.  Its  length 
is  about  374  feet,  and  the  space  which  it  occupies 
is  said  to  be  nearly  two  acres. 

No  exact  evidence  can  be  adduced  regarding  the 
origin  of  this  remarkable  figure,  but  there  seems 
to  be  little  doubt  that,  in  occoniimce  with  the 
popular  tradition,  it  was  carved  to  comniemoiate 
the  victory  of  King  Ethelred  and  his  brother  Alfred, 
afterwards  Alfred  the  Great,  o\-er  the  Danes  at 
Ashdown,  in  the  year  871.  The  actual  site  of  this 
great  battle  is  not  known,  ami  has  been  the  subject 
of  some  discussion ;  but  the  balance  of  probability  is 
in  favour  of  iU  having  been  fought  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  White  Hurxe  Hill,  on  the  summit  of 
which,  at  the  height  of  893  feet  almvc  the  sea,  is  an 
ancient  cucaiupment,  consisting  of  a  plain  of  mor« 
than  eight  acres  in  extent,  sorroundfa  by  a  rampart 
and  ditch.  Thn  enclosure  is  called  Uttington  Castle, 
and  immediately  beneath  it  is  the  stupendous 
engraving  of  the  White  Horae. 

Were  the  preservation  of  this  curious  monument 
depeindent  only  on  the  persistency  of  the  original 
figure,  it  would  probably  have  long  since  been 
obliterated  by  the  washing  down  of  debris  from 
above  into  the  trench,  and  the  gradual  formation  of 
turl  From  time  immemorial,  however,  a  custom 
has  existed  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring district,  of  assembling  periodically,  and 
scouring  or  cleaning  oat  the  trench,  so  as  to  renew 
and  preserve  the  figure  of  the  horse.  This  cere- 
mony is  known  as  '  The  Scouring  of  the  Wliit* 
Horse,'  and,  according  to  an  ancient  custom,  thi; 
soourcn  are  entertained  at  tlie  expense  of  the  lord 
of  the  manor.  The  festival  which  concludes  their 
Inlioure,  forms  a  ft-te  of  one  or  two  days'  duration. 
Rustic  and  athletic  games  of  various  kinds,  includ- 
ing wrestling,  backsword-plav,  mcing,  jumping,  and 
all  those  pastimes  included  in  the  general  category 
of  '  old  English  sports,'  are  engaged  in  on  this 
occasion  with  immense  enthusiasm,  and  prizes  are 
distributed  to  the  most  successful  comj)ctitors.  A 
mo«t  interesting  and  grai^io  deecritition  of  one  of 
these  rural  gatherings,  which  took  place  in  Septem- 
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Wr  1867,  is  given  in  The  Scouring  ofO**  tVTUU 
Hone,  from  the  spirited  pen  of  Ut  Ho^iei,  tha 
well-known  author  of  Tom  Brown'i  StAooMoyn 

CABD-PLATlSa   AND   PLATHfO-CARDS. 

A  imivetsal  Christmas  custom  of  the  olden  time 
was  playing  at  cards ;  persons  who  never  touched 
a  card  at  any  other  season  of  the  year,  ielt  bonnd  to 
play  a  few  games  at  Christmas.  The  practice  had 
even  the  sanction  of  the  law.  A  prohibitory 
statute  of  Henry  VIL's  reign,  forbade  card-playing 
save  during  the  Christmas  holidayi.  Of  comae, 
this  prohibition  extended  only  to  persons  of 
humble  rank ;  Henry's  daughter,  the  Prineeaa 
Margaret,  played  cards  with  her  suitor,  Jamea  IV. 
of  Scotland ;  and  James  hisiself  keot  np  the 
custom,  receiving  from  his  treasurer,  at  Melrooe,  on 
Christmas-night,  1496,  thirty-five  unicorns,  eleven 
French  crowns,  a  ducat,  a  ridare,  and  a  leit,  in  all 
about  equal  to  £42  of  modem  money,  to  use  at  the 
card-table.  One  of  Poor  Robin's  rhythmical 
cifusioDS  nms  thus : 

'  Christinas  to  hangry  stomachs  give*  relief, 
With  mutton,  pork,  pies,  pasties,  aad  roast-beef ; 
And  men,  at  cards,  spend  many  idle  hoars. 
At  loadimi,  wbuk,  croas-mfi^  put,  and  all-foon.' 

Palnmedes,  it  is  said,  inventetl  the  game  of  chesa 
to  assuage  the  bitter  pangs  of  hunger,  during  the 
siege  of  Troy ;  and,  similarly,  Poor  Robin,  in 
another  doggerel  rhysiie,  seems  to  imply  that  a  pair 
— an  old  name  for  a  pack-Mtf  cards  may  even  camt 
a  comfortless  Christinas — 

'  The  kitchen  that  a-cold  may  be. 
For  little  fire  you  in  it  may  see. 
Perhaps  a  pair  of  cards  is  going. 
And  that 's  the  chiefest  matter  doing.* 

The  immortal  Sir  Roger  de  Coverlev,  hovev«r, 
took  care  to  provide  lK>th  creature-comfort  and 
amusement  for  his  neighbours  at  Christmas  ;  by 
sending  '  a  string  of  hijg's  puddings  and  a  podc  of 
cards '  to  every  poor  family  in  the  parish. 

Primero  was  the  fashionable  game  at  the  court  of 
England  during  the  Tudor  dynasty.  Shokspcar* 
represents  Henry  VHL  playing  at  it  with  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk  ;  and  Falstoff  says :  '  I  never  prospere*! 
since  I  forswore  myself  at  Primero.'  In  the  JEorl 
of  Northumberland  s  letters  about  the  Unni)owder- 
plot,  it  is  noticed  that  Joscelin  Percv  was  playing 
at  this  game  on  Sunday,  when  ma  uncle,  tha 
conspirator,  called  on  him  at  Eases  Honac 
In  the  Sidney  papers,  there  is  an  account  of  a 
desperate  quarrel  between  Lord  Southampton,  tho 
patron  of  Snakspeare,  and  one  Ambrose  Willouchby 
Lord  Southampton  was  then  'Squire  of  the  aoAy' 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  qnarnd  was  occooioneil 
liy  WUloughby  persisting  to  play  with  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  another  at  Primero,  in  tha  PrvoooM 
Chamber,  after  the  queen  hacl  retired  to  n$t,  a 
course  of  proceeding  which  Southampton  wonM 
not  permit.  Primero,  originally  a  Spanish  goa^ 
is  said  to  have  been  mode  fashionable  in  En^lAnd 
by  Philip  of  Spain,  after  hia  marriafr  ■     -n 

Mary.      Roaera    elegantly   deaeribnt  uw- 

voyagers  of  Columbus  en^^iged  at  this  gam« ; 

'  At  daybreak  might  the  caravels  be  seen. 
Chasing  their  shadows  o'er  the  deep  serene ; 
Their  burnished  prows  lashed  by  the  sporUing-tidab 
Their  green-crosa  (tandarda  waving  far  and  wida. 
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An'  •■— V ••■  i...>t.-.-  thoughts  iaclinnl, 

'I'i  irodin  the  wind. 

Til  vo  and  w»r  ; 

The  (xitirticr  bud;;— auii];  to  his  gay  miitAr. 
Il'uind  at  Primr-ro,  Bat«  a  vhiskvied  liaud  ; 
80  fortune  imiled,  carclcn  of  Bra  or  hui<L' 

Mnw  succeodod  PiinicTO  as  the  fadiionablo  gumc 
at  llin  Englith  court.  Sir  John  Harrington  notices 
iliia — 

•  Maw, 
A  guno  without  civility  or  law  ; 
An  odioua  play,  Aud  yet  in  court  oft  aecn, 
A  saucy  Kiiavn  to  trump  both  King  ouil  Quccti.' 

Maw  was  the  favourite  game  of  James  L,  wlio 
•ppeMV  to  huvu  played  at  cards,  jnet  as  kc  ])liiyc<l 
with  afTnim  of  slnt<^,  in  an  indolent  manner ; 
requiring  In  both  cases  some  one  to  hold  his  cardti, 
if  not  to  prompt  liim  whut  lo  pluy.  Weldon, 
nlluiliiijj  Ui  the  poisoning  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury, 
in  his  Court  a»d  Vkaracler  of  King  Jama,  says : 
'The  next  that  came  on  the  stage  was  Sir  Thomas 
SIorisoD,  but  the  night  Ijefore  he  was  U>  come  to  his 
trial,  the  king  being  at  the  game  of  Maw,  said  : 
"  To-morrow  cumes  Thomas  Monson  to  his  trial.'' 
"  Vea,"  said  the  king's  card-holder,  "  where  if  he  do 
not  play  his  master's  prize,  your  majesty  shall 
never  trust  me."  Thia  so  ran  "in  the  king's  minil, 
thiU  at  the  next  game,  be  aaid  he  wa*  sleepr,  ami 
wouliJ  play  out  that  set  the  next  nijjht.  The 
writer  of  a  cont<;-mi)orary  pamphlet,  entitled  Tom. 
2'cU-tnUK,  shews  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
James's  mode  of  playing  cards,  and  how,  moreover, 
his  majesty  was  tricked  in  his  dawdling  with  sl^itc 
matters,  where  the  friendly  services  of  a  r^ini- 
bolder  were  less  to  lie  depended  on.  This 
pamphloteer,  a<idrcssing  James,  observes :  '  Even 
m  the  very  gan>ing  ordinaries,  where  men  have 
•carce  leisure  to  say  grace,  yet  they  take  u  liuiu 
to  cen!iurc  your  majesty's  actions,  and  that  iu 
their  old-school  tcnns.  'f  hey  say  you  have  lost  the 
fain>sl  game  at  ^(aw  that  ever  king  had,  for  want 
of  making  the  beet  ndvanLigc  of  the  fivc-flnger,  anil 
playing  the  other  lufips  in  time.  That  your  own 
can1-holdi-rs  jilny  booty,  and  give  tlie  sign  out  of 
your  own  hand.'  This  gives  us  a  suspicion  of  what 
the  game  of  Maw  was  like,  which  is  fidly  vcriAiHl 
by  the  following  verses  under  a  c.iricalure  of  the 
perioil,  tvpresonting  the  kings  of  England,  Denmark, 
and  Swtvlen,  with  bethlcm  Gnbor,  ploying  at  cords 
agkinst  the  pope  and  some  luonks. 

'  Denmark,  not  Bitting  far,  and  sociiig  what  hand 
Great  Britain  ha4l,  and  how  Home's  I09.1  did  stand, 
Uope*  to  win  Mimcthin).;  U>o  :  Maw  is  the  game 
At  which  hv  pisy*.  oihI  chnllcngi'th  at  the  lanie 
A  Monk,  who  vtAkc-*  u  i'hnlie«  ;  Dsomork  sets  gold 
And  shuffles  ;  the  Monk  cut>  ;  Denmark  being  bold, 
D««la  (roely  ronud  ;  and  the  &nt  card  he  shawa 
Is  the  five-tiuffcra,  which,  bving  turnwl  up,  goca 
Cold  t"  th"  Monk'«  heart ;  tlu'  next  Denmark  utm 
tati'  .   the  Monk  cHcj  out  I  Iocs! 

Din  Monk  shew  wliat  you  have  ; 

Th'      11    i  '         "  liini  nothing  but  the  knave' 

Fi'"i;>  '.lie  jip  .  liii,:  llimious  l<i  the  five-fingers 
(the  five  of  triinip»i,  thi'  acci  of  liearta,  and  the 
knavi",  it  is  evident  that  Maw  dilfcrc<l  very  slightly 
from  Five  Canls,  the  luont  fioioi'  '    l.md 

•t  Uta  present  day.    As  carU  luie 

Woa  popular  in  Inland,  as  we  icun  .n's 

OimpUat  Gamuttr,  which  says  :  '  Fi  an 


Irnh  game,  ud  b  much  p^yed  iu  lU. 


,dom, 


lor  considerable  sums  of  money,  u.s  All-foun  is 
played  in  Kent,  and  Post-and-pair  in  the  west  of 
England.'  Games  migrate  and  acquire  new  names, 
OS  well  as  other  things.  Post-and-pair,  formerly 
the  great  game  of  the  west  of  England,  has  gone 
further  west,  and  is  now  the  Poker  of  the  south- 
western states  of  America ;  and  the  American 
backwoodsman,  when  playing  his  favourite  game  of 
Eukgr,  little  thinks  that  he  is  engaged  ut  the 
fashionable  Parisian  £carU. 

Noddy  was  one  of  the  old  English  court  games, 
and  is  tiius  noticed  by  Sir  John  Harrington : 

'  Now  Noddy  followed  next,  as  well  it  might, 
Althr>ugh  it  should  have  gone  before  of  right ; 
At  which  I  say,  I  name  not  any  body. 
One  never  had  the  knave,  yet  laid  for  Noddy.* 

This  has  been  supjiosed  to  have  been  a  cliildrcn'i 
game,  ami  it  was  certainly  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Its  nature  is  thus  fully  described  in  a  curious 
Wklirical  poem,  entitled  Batt  upon  JkUt,  ]iubliahe<l 
in  10i)4. 

'  Shew  mc  a  man  can  turn  up  Noddy  still. 
And  deal  hin)self  three  lives  too,  when  he  will ; 
Conclude  with  onc-and-thirty,  and  a  jnir. 
Never  fail  ten  in  Stock,  and  yet  play  fair. 
If  Batt  be  not  that  wight,  I  lose  my  aim.' 

From  these  lines,  there  can  be  nn  doubt  that  the 
ancient  Noddy  wua  the  modern  Cribbage — the 
Nob  of  to-dav,  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  Noddv, 
and  the  moJem  Crib,  being  termed  the  Stock. 
Crilibiige  is,  in  oU  probability,  the  most  popular 
English  game  at  canls  at  the  present  day.  It 
seems  0.1  if  redolent  of  English  comfort,  a  snug 
fireside,  a  Welsli-rabbit,  and  a  little  mulled  some- 
thing simmering  on  the  hob.  The  rival  powers  of 
chance  and  skill  are  so  happily  blended,  tnat  while 
the  influence  of  fortune  is  recognised  as  a  source  of 
pleasing  excitement,  the  gnmc  of  Cribbage  admits, 
at  the  .liinie  time,  of  such  on  exertion  of  the  mental 
farultie.",  as  13  sufficient  to  interest  without  fatiguing 
the  player.  It  is  the  only  game,  known  to  the 
writer,  that  still  induces  tlie  village  eurgeon,  the 
parish  curate,  and  two  other  old-fashioned  friends, 
to  meet  occasionally,  on  a  winter's  evening,  at  the 
village  inn. 

Ombre  was  most  probably  introduced  into  this 
country  by  Catherine  of  Portugal,  the  queen  of 
Cliarles  11. ;  Waller,  the  court-poet,  has  a  poem  on 
a  card  torn  at  Ombre  by  the  queen.  This  royal 
lady  alto  introduced  to  the  English  court  the 
reprehenaible  practice  of  playing  canls  on  Sunday. 
Pepys,  in  1667,  %vrites:  'Thw  evening,  going  to  the 
queen's  side  to  see  the  ladies,  I  did  find  the  queen, 
the  Duchess  of  York,  and  another  at  cards,  with 
the  room  full  of  ladies  and  great  men  ;  which  I 
wna  amazed  at  to  see  on  a  Sunday,  having  not 
believed,  but  contmrily  flatly  denied  the  same,  a 
little  while  since,  to  my  cousin.' 

In  a  pawiage  fmm  Evelyn's  Memoin,  already 
quoted  (vol.  i.  p.  826),  the  writer  impreoaively 
descriljcs  another  Sunday-evening  scene  at  White- 
bidl,  a  few  days  liefore  tne  death  of  Charles  II,  in 
which  a  profligate  as-wmblngQ  of  courtiers  is  i^-pre- 
pi'iiti'd  iis  deeply  engaged  iu  the  game  of  Boaset. 
This  was  an  It^kliou  gome,  bruuglit  b^  Cardinal 
Maznrin  to  France  ;  Louis  XIV.  is  said  to  have 
lout  large  Kums  at  it ;  and  it  was  most  likely 
brought  to  Engknd  by  some  of  the  French  ladies 
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of  Ihfi  court.  It  did  not  htaml  itJi  grouti'I,  liowcvt^r, 
in  thin  CTiiintiy  ;  Ombn:  continuin;;  the  f&shionablc 
fpuni:  in  En^l-iti'l,  down  till  «ft*rr  the  ejipiration  of 
till;  liriit  qnftrt*'r  of  th*;  Ia*t  rtiitury.  It  is  utterly 
for;;ottcn  now,  but  Ijein;;  Btrliri'la'a  ^'iitnr;  in  th': 
Jtftpt  nf  lh€  Lixk,  wht-re  cvcrs-  iuKi'ltnt  in  tlie  dnal 
in  iiiinuUdy  iiK*f;ril»efl,  it  (;ould  lie  at  once  rei'ivcd 
from  tUat  di:li;:hlfiil  ponin.  Po^m-'r  (ipjtto  and 
Ilairipl/jn  Court  (:xi:it«rl  in  Mins  Mitford'.t  mind 
'  vivi'I  iian'/':*  of  tli';  fair  Kiilin'la  and  the  (^ine  of 
fhnbr«;,'  Thi;  writer,  who  rcHiikn  in  th;it  rfasnin 
nftigbliourhood,  wjiiKflimiyt  Hf'ts  nt  auction'j  in  old 
hoiiw^H,  tb'!  cjnijKiiiy  t>u7jtliii(^  their  Tiniins  overn 
curif*tis  llinre-cornerwl  liiblf',  wondf^rin^  wbat  it 
jjOHsiiily  pouhl  have  Ijirtn  iiiiide  Idt,  It  i^  nn 
Oinlini  -  tiibli-^  (^xjireflHty  uwrl  fur  iibiying  thi? 
fjnnir^  and  in  rfjinrwTjlfid,  with  an  f!iult<3<l  party  bo 
cngBgwl,  oil  th'!  frotitiHiiifiif)  fif  Seymour's  C'/m/jfeaJ 
Gatiutter,  uubliwhed  in  173!).  Friim  the  titlc-paj^e 
we  learn  lliFtt  tliU  work  wiw  written  'for  the  une  of 
the  yniinjj  iirincraweB.'  Thewe  were  tbu  daujjhtern 
(if  (jtrorHc,  Prince  of  Waleii,  aftcni'imlii  Georve  II. 
Onn  of  thi;tn,  Aincltu,  in  her  old-iniiidenhiXHl,  wm 
a  re«uhir  vijiitor  at  Butb,  ivftfslcing  health  in  the 
Xium{)-r(irii(i,  and  atiiUHi'Uient  at  the  uLri.l-taUe, 

Cjuwlrille  flucce(»led  Onibre,  but  for  n  curiout 
reawin  diil  not  rci^'n  wi  lonf;  a.'*  ita  jircdeceasor, 
Ffmi  the  peculiar  nature  of  Quailrille,  an  unfair 
winfedwracy  iiiixht  hi;  n'ndily  cilnblished,  by  any 
two  ]iL'r«ti]s,  by  which  tho  other  players  coutd  be 
chi'iiled,  In  an  annual  publication,  the  AnnaU  of 
(itiminr;,  for  ITTft,  the  author  nays,  'this  game  in 
nioHt  toiiimonly  jilayntl  hy  ladies  wbo  favour  one 
another  l>y  making  nignB,  Tlie  fjrr'at  ntroke  the 
ladies  attempt  is  kcepinff  the  ]n«d,  when  by  a 
very  cany  legerrieitmiii  they  tan  w^rve  tlicmBclves 
as  nutny  rish  lui  they  pleafH'^' 

Whife  the  jircct'dinK  Rntnes  were  in  vopie,  (he 
ma^niiicent  tetn]ih;  of  WhiHt,  des^lined  to  out<^hine 
anil  ovcrnha^low  Ibein,  wiwi  in  coutho  of  erection. 

*  I.rt  Indin  vaunt  her  children'R  vast  oddrenH, 
VVhu  lirBt  contrived  the  warlike  sport  of  Chees  ; 
Let  nice  I'itjiinttc  the  Ijnast  nf  Kmnec  remain 
And  HttidiouH  Onibre  l)0  the  pride  of  i^fmin  ; 
Invciitioa'fl  iimtw^  nhall  HnKliind  yield  to  nonf, 
Whi'n  she  cmi  call  delightful  Whiiit  lier  own.' 

All  KKtit  inventioiiH  and  di^friveries  ore  worka  of 
time,  anil  WbiHl  ix  no  excirptiou  to  the  rule  ;  it  did 
init  eiimt;  into  the  world  perfect  nt  nil  jiointji,  aa 
Mint'rva  cuieiKfid  from  the  head  of  Jupiter.  Nor 
wen'.  it«  wonderful  meritu  early  ritcofjniwd.  Under 
ihe  vulnar  nimellalions  of  Wliink  and  ywobbers,  it 
liin^  lin^enjil  in  the  wrvantii-hall,  ere  it  could 
aHi^i'tid  111  tins  drawing-rcom.  At  length.  Mime 
gentlemen,  wbo  met  at  the  Crown  entfci^liouse, 
in  J)e<lfoni  llow,  i>ludied  the  game,  gave  it  rules, 
I'ntnblJKbiKl  iti  prini'ipleH,  and  then  Blward  Ilo-yle, 
in  174:),  bhuunud  forth  its  fame  to  all  the  worhl, 

'  Whilut  Ombru  and  Qiuidrillo  at  court  were  used, 
And  ItattHot'ii  ]iower  tUti  city  daiEieii  amuaiKl, 
liiijK!rial  WluHt  woH  yet  but  light  esteomcd, 
Ami  piwtinie  fit  for  none  but  nutiog  deeiueiL 
Jt<iw  kIow,  at  first,  is  rtill  the  gruwth  of  fame  I 
And  uhat  obntriictinns  Wait  caeb  rising  name .' 
(liir  stupid  fathcn  thus  neglected,  long, 
The  fflorio'iis  boost  of  Milton's  epic  song ; 
Rut  nliltim's  muse,  st  last,  a,  critic  found. 
Who  sjirt^fttl  his  praise  o'er  all  tlio  world  around  ; 
And  floyle,  at  length,  for  Whist  jierfomied  the 
And  proved  its  right  to  umvenal  fatae.' 
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Many  altetnpts  have  been  made,  nt  various  times, 
to  turn  playing-caidB  to  a  veiy  different  u-tC  from 
that  for  which  they  were  originally  intended. 
Thu*,  in  I.IIS,  a,  learned  Francl=can  friar,  najni4  i 
Mumer,  publLahcd  a  l^Ua  MeTTwratira,  a  mode 
of  teaching  lo;,dc,  by  «  patk  of  cards  ;  and,  Enb:!«- 
quently,  he  attempted  to  teach  a,  Btunmary  of  civil 
law  in  the  iwrae  manner.  la  1656,  an  Enjalishinan,  | 
named  Jackson,  published  a  work,  entitled  the 
iS'cAofir'i  S^iintiai  Cnrdt,  in  "which  he  proposed  to 
teafih  reailing,  spelling,  grammar,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  with  various  arts  and  ecienceii,  by 
jilaying-oaTda ;  premising  that  the  learner  wa4 
wctl  grounded  in  all  the  games  pkved  at  the 
periwL  And  later  still,  about  the  aose  of  the  ;  | 
seventeenth  century,  there  was  published  the  Gt>v-  ■ 
ttfl  HoaiuhxpeT'i  Pattimt;  or  the  Mode  of  Carving  ' 
at  TahU  rfpraerUed  ia  a  Pack  of  Playin/f'CaTdM,  ot/ 
ickifA  any  ont  of  Ordinary  Capaciti/  mail  team  how 
tn  Cany,,  in  Mode,  all  the  moit  utual  Ditha  ofFlah, 
Fithj  Foirl,  and  Btdaid  MeaU,  tcUh  the  ttvtrat  Saueet 
and  Gamidie*  proper  to  Every  Dith  of  Meat.  In 
thin  syfltem,  flesh  was  represented  bv  hearts,  li:sb 
by  clulw,  fowl  by  diamonds,  and  baked-meat  by 
sjiades.  The  king  of  hearts  ruled  a  noble  sirloin 
of  roaat-beef  j  the  monarch  of  clubs  presided  over 
a  pickled  herring ;  and  the  king  of  diamonds 
reanid  his  battle-axe  over  a  turkey ;  while  his 
brother  of  spades  smiled  benignantly  oa  a  weU- 
baked  venison-pasty. 

A  still  more  practical  use  of  playing-cards  can 
be  vouched  for  by  the  writer.  Some  years  ago,  a 
shrewd  Yankee  skipper,  bound  for  New  York, 
found  himself  contendmg  against  the  long  westerly 
gales  of  winter  with  a  short  and  inefficient  crew, 
but  a  number  of  sturdy  Irish  emigrants  as  pai^ 
sengera.  It  was  moat  desirable  to  make  the  latter 
uiieful  in  working  the  ship,  by  pulling  and  hauling 
alxiut  the  deck  ;  but  their  utter  ignorance  of  the 
nnmes  and  positions  of  the  various  ropes  rendered 
the  project,  at  first  sight,  apparently  impoBsible, 
The  problem,  however,  was  readily  aolved  by 
placing  a  playing-card,  as  a  mark  or  tally,  at  each  of 
the  principal  ropes  ;  the  red  cards  in  the  fore-part 
of  the  ship,  the  black  cards  in  the  after ;  hearts 
and  clubs  on  the  starboard-aide,  spades  and  dia- 
monds on  the  larboard.  In  five  minutes,  every 
Irishman  knew  his  station,  and  the  position  of  the 
cards  ;  there  was  no  mysterious  nautical  nomen- 
clature of  tacks,  sheets,  nalliards,  braces,  bowlines. 
Sic,  to  bother  the  Hibernian  mind.  The  men  who 
were  stationed  at  the  ace  of  spades,  for  instance, 
well  knew  their  post,  and  when  called  to  tack  ship, 
were  always  found  at  it ;  when  orders  were  given 
to  haul  down  the  king  of  clubs,  the  rope  was  at 
oiioii  seized  by  reiwly  hands.  The  writer  has  seen 
the  aflcr-guard  and  waisters  of  a  newly-commis- 
pioned  cmck  ship-of-war,  longer  in  learning  their 
Htations,  and  liecoming  efficient  in  their  duties, 
tliati  those  card- taught  Irishmen  w^ere, 

Kven  the  jmlpit  has  not  disdained  to  tmn 
pbiying-cards  to  practicnl  use.  Bishop  Latimer, 
preaching  at  Cambridge  on  the  Sundav  before 
Christmas,  1627,  siiitca  his  sermon  to  the  card- 
playing  practice  of  the  season  rather  than  the  text. 
And  Fuller  givea  another  example  of  a  clergyman 
preaching  from  Romans  liL  3 — '  A*  God  hath  dealt 
to  every  man  the  measure  of  faith.'  The  reverend 
gentleman  in  (question  adopted  as  ut  illosttation 
of  his  disctiuiBC  the  metaphor  of  dealing  as  applied 
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tu  ciivU,  MMiiiiiiliii^  liid  c^iif'rfgiilion  thut  they 
shouM  fnllipw  «iiit,  ever  play  aliove-lHianl,  improve 
llie  gifts  Jejilt  out  to  them,  take  core  of  their 
trumps,  pky  promptly  when  it  became  their  turn, 
anil  811  forth. 

The  familiar  iiame  of  the  nine  of  diamonds  has 
iilrealy  l>eon  noticed  in  these  paijes  (vol.  i.  p.  75).  In 
Ireland,  the  six  of  hearts  is  still  termed  '  Grace'* 
card.'  The  Honourable  Colonel  Richai'J  (Irace,  an 
old  Cavalier,  when  governor  of  Athlone  furJamex  II, 
was  solicited,  by  promises  of  royal  favour,  to  betruy 
his  trust,  and  es{>ouse  the  cause  of  William  IIL 
Taking  up  a  card,  which  happened  to  l>e  the  eix  of 
hearts,  Grace  wrote  upon  it  the  following;  reply, 
and  handed  it  to  the  emissarj'  who  had  bix-n 
cummissioned  to  make  the  proposal.  'Tell  your 
miwter  I  despise  his  ofler,  ami  that  honour  and 
conBcieuce  ore  dearer  to  a  gentleman,  than  all  the 
weiiUh  and  titles  a  prince  can  bestow.' 

iljhort  notes  were  frequently  \mtten  on  the  back 
of  playing-cards.  In  on  old  collection  of  poetry  is 
fuuud  the  following  lines : 

TO  A  LADV.  WHO  SENT  HEK  COMPLIME'JTS  TO  A 
CLEKO\-MAN  OX  THE  TIX  OF  HEARTS. 

'  Vour  comiilimeats,  dear  lady,  pray  forbear, 
(Jld  Kngtiali  scnicea  are  mure  sincere  ; 
You  send  teii  hearts — the  tithe  is  only  mine, 
Uii-c  me  but  one,  and  bum  the  other  nine.' 

Tlic  kind  of  advertiscmrnt«,  now  called  circulars, 
were  often,  formerly,  printed  on  the  backs  of 
iiluying-cards.  Vwiting-canls,  too,  were  improvised, 
by  writing  the  name  on  the  back  of  playiug-catds. 
Almut  twenty  years  ago,  when  a  hoiitse  in  De4in 
Street,  Soho,  was  undljr  repair,  several  visiting- 
cjinla  of  this  description  were  found  behind  a 
marble  chimnev-piece,  one  of  them  bcjiring  the 
name  of  Isaac  Newton.  Cards  of  invitation  were 
written  in  a  .similar  manner.  In  the  fourtli  ]>icture, 
in  Hogarth's  series  of  '  Marriage-iVln-Moile,'  several 
are  seen  lying  on  the  Hoor,  u])on  one  of  which  is 
inscribed :  '  Count  Basset  begs  to  no  lir)W  Ljule 
Squander  sleapt  last  nite.'  Hogarth,  when  he 
pointed  this  inncriplion,  was  most  probably  thinking 
of  Mrs  C'entlivre's  play,  7%«  Basftt  TabU,  which  a 
critic  descrilK's  as  containing  a  great  dial  of  plot 
an<l  business,  without  much  sentiment  or  dtlioioy. 

An  animated  description  of  a  round  gome  at 
cauls,  among  a  jmrty  nl  young  jsMiplc  in  a  Scotlish 
fnnnhouse,  is  given  in  Wilson's  ever-memoraV>lo 
Aucltt.  It  is  the  Shejihenl  who  is  i-opresente<l 
s^ieuking  in  tliis  wise : 

'As  for  young  folks — lails  and  Inane*,  like — wlien 
the  gudeman  and  his  wife  are  gaen  to  beil,  what 's 
the  harm  in  a  ggem  ot  CAinls )  It 's  a  chearfu', 
ruiisy,  sicht  o'  comfort  and  confusion.  Sic  hickin' 
info  onither's  liauiis  !  Sic  fause  shiilllin'  I  Sic 
unfair  dealin' !  Sic  winkin'  to  tell  your  pairtner 
that  ye  hin-  thi>  king  or  the  nee  !  Ainl  when  that 
wnnundo,  sic  kickin'  o'  shins  and  treadin'  on  tws 
uueath  tlie  table— often  the  wrung  aiie* !  Then 
down  wi'  your  haun'  o'  cAirds  in  a  clfl.sh  on  llic 
iKKinl,  U-cause  you've  one  ower  few,  and  the  coof 
nmun  lose  his  deal !  Then  what  gi«glin'  amaiig 
the  loKnea  I  What  amicuble,  nay,  luve-fpLirrcK 
lielween  pairtners  I  Jokin',  and  jeestin',  luid 
tauntin',  and  too/.lin' — llic  rnwnel  Uawn  out,  and 
the  wjun'  o  a  thmuuin'  liisws ' — lluit '«  caii>l-playilig 
in  the  kiuttu,  Mr  North;  and  wlierc's  the  man 


amang  ye  tlutt  wiill  daur  to  say  that  it 's  no  a 
pleasant  fiastime  o'  a  winter's  nicht,  when  the  snaw 
IS  cumin'  doou  the  luiu,  or  the  speat's  roariu'  amang 
the  mirk  mountains.' 

A  curious  and  undoubteiUy  authentic  historical 
anecdote  is  told  of  a  pack  of  cartls.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  persecuting  rei^i  of  Queen  Mary,  a  commis- 
sion was  grante<l  to  a  Dr  Cole  to  go  over  to  Ireland, 
and  commence  a  fiery  cniiuulc  against  the  Protcs- 
tjmU  of  that  country.  On  coming  to  Chester,  on 
his  way,  the  doctor  was  >vaited  on  by  the  mayor, 
to  whom  he  shewed  his  conmii.«ion,  exclaiming, 
with  premature  triumph  :  '  Here  is  wliat  shall  lash 
the  heretics  ot  Ireland.'  Mrs  Edmonds,  the  land- 
lady of  the  inn,  having  a  brother  in  Dublin,  was 
much  diaturlxid  by  overhearing  these  wonls ;  so, 
when  the  doctor  accompanied  the  mayor  down 
stairs,  she  hastened  into  his  room,  opened  his  box, 
took  out  the  commiwtion,  and  put  a  pack  of  cards 
in  its  place.  When  the  doctor  returned  to  his 
apartment,  he  put  the  box  into  his  portmanteau 
without  suspicion,  and  the  next  morning  sailed 
for  Dublin.  On  his  arrival,  he  waited  on  the  lord- 
lieutenant  ami  privy  council,  to  whom  he  mode 
a  speech  on  the  subject  of  his  mission,  and  then 
presented  the  box  to  nis  lordship  ;  but  on  opening 
It,  there  appeared  only  a  pack  of  cards,  with  the 
knave  of  clubs  upj*rmo8t.  The  doctor  was  petri- 
fied, and  assured  the  council  that  he  hod  had  a 
commission,  but  what  was  become  of  it  he  could 
not  tell.  The  lord-lieutenant  answered:  'Let  \\a 
have  another  comiiussion,  and,  in  the  meanwliilc, 
we  can  shuttle  the  cards.'  Before  the  doctor  could 
get  his  commission  renewed,  Queen  Mary  ditKl,  and 
thus  the  persecution  was  preventeil.  We  are 
further  informetl  that,  when  Queen  Eliztdieth  was 
made  acquainted  with  the  circumstances,  she  si^ttleil 
a  [Hfnsion  of  £40  per  annum  on  Mrs  Edmonds,  for 
having  saved  her  Wotest.int  subjects  in  Ireland. 

There  are  few  who  sit  down  to  a  quiet  rubber 
that  are  awaR*  of  the  possible  combinations  of  the 
pack  of  fifty-two  canU.  As  a  curious  fact,  not 
found  in  Hoyle,  it  is  worth  recording  here,  that 
the  possible  combinations  of  a  l<ack  of  cords  cannot 
1m.'  numerically  represented  by  legs  thim  forty-seven 
figures,  arrayed  in  the  following  order :  l(i,  250, 
:>«:),  0.')!),  176,  029,  !Wi2,  508,  164,  794,  000,  749, 
(X)fi,  .3(j7,  006,  400. 

An  old  Work  on  card-playing  sums  up  th« 
inondity  of  the  practice,  vcrj-  concisely,  in  iho 
following  lines : 

'  He  who  hopes  at  cards  to  win, 
Must  never  think  that  cheating 's  sin  ; 
To  make  a  trick  whene'er  he  cin, 
No  matter  bow,  should  be  the  [>lan. 
No  case  of  conscience  must  he  ninkp, 
Kxcept  how  he  nuiy  save  his  stake  ; 
The  only  object  of  his  prayers 
Not  to  l>«  caught  and  kick»l  down  stairs,' 

A  more  summary  process  of  ejectment,  even, 
than  kicking  down  stjiirs,  seems  to  have  lieen 
ix'c<i«ionally  adopted  iu  the  olden  tinn! ;  sharjH'i-s 
having  sometimes  been  thrown  out  of  a  window. 
A  ]>erson  so  servcil  at  Bath,  it  is  «ui>l,  went  to  n 
Boltiritor  for  mlvii-e,  when  the  foUowHng  conversa- 
tion to<.ik  place  : 

•  .Says  the  lawyer  :  "  What  motive  for  treatment  so 
hard!" 
"  Dear  air,  all  my  crima  w««  but — tlipping  a  card." 
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"  Indeed !     For  how  much  did  you  play  then,  and 

where ! " 
"  For  two  hundred,  up  two  pair  of  stain  at  the 

Bear." 
"Why,  then,  my  good  friend,   ai  you  want  tny 

advice, 
T'other  guinea  advanced,  it  is  youra  in  a  trice." 
"  Here  it  i«,  my  dear  sir." — "  Very  well,  now  observe, 
Futttro  downfalls   to  shun,  from  this  rule  never 

When  challenged  upstairs,  luck  for  hundreds  to  trj-, 
Tell  your  frolicsome  frientb,  that  you  don't  play  so 
high!'" 

The  card-player  has  hod  his  epitaph.    Let  tis 
conclude  with  it : 

'  His  card  is  cut — long  days  he  shuffled  through 
The  game  of  Ufe — he  dealt  as  others  do  : 
Though  he  by  honanrs  telU  not  its  amount. 
When  the  last  trump  is  played,  bis  tricka  will  count.' 


DECEMBER  29. 

St  Marcellus,  abbot  of  the  AocDHictes,  confessor,  abont 
485.  St  Evroul,  abbot  and  confeiwor,  S&0.  St  Tkomiu 
Bccket,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1170. 

Bam. — Sir  Archibald  Alison,  Bart,  histonao,  ]"92, 
Kmlft/,  Shropthire, 

Died. — Thomas  Bcoket,  archbishop  of  Cttnt«rl)ur3r, 
murdered,  1170  ;  Sebastian  Castalio,  trholar  and  contro- 
versialist, 1563,  BaMe;  Viscount  William  Stafford. 
vicUm  of  'Popish  IMot,'  executed,  1680;  Dr  Tbomaa 
Sydenham,  distinguislied  physician,  lfiS9,  LoncUm ; 
Brook  Taylor,  algebraist,  1731,  London;  Joseph  Sanrin, 
malbeniaticiaa  and  natural  pbilosophcr,  1737,  PnrU; 
Jiicqaea  Louis  David,  painter,  182.0,  Briu$e1»  ;  Eov.  T.  E. 
Maltfans,  political  economist,  1834,  Bath;  William 
Crotch,  niusienl  composer,  1847,  Tanvtvn ;  W.  H. 
Maxwell,  novelist  and  historian,  1850,  AfuuMurtjh,; 
James,  Marquis  of  Balhonsie,  ttsteaman,  1800. 


THOMAS   BECKET. 

The  career  and  fate  of  this  celehrated  ecclesiartic, 
form  one  of  the  most  remarkable  episodes  of  English 
liistory  in  the  twelflh  century.  The  leading 
incidents  of  his  life  are  fiuniliar  to  all,  but  a  brief 
and  coniprehensive  recapitulation  may  neverUieless 
not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers. 

Thomas  Beckct  or  k  Beckct,  a»  hia  name  is  eome- 
times  written,  was  the  son  of  a  London  merchant, 
who  bestowed  on  him  a  good  education.  For  a 
tinve  young  Becket  was  employed  in  the  office  of 
the  sherilT  of  London,  and  there  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Theobald,  archbiBho]!  of  Canterbun',  who 
sent  him  to  study  civil  law  in  Italy  and  iVance, 
and  afterwards,  besides  prcsentintj  him  with  two 
ecclesiastical  livings,  intrusted  him  ■with  the  m.inage- 
ment  of  certain  negotiations  with  the  sec  of  Kome, 
requiring  the  utmost  tact  and  address.  The  yonng 
cleric  succeeded  so  well  in  this  mission  as  not  only 
to  justify  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his 
patron,  but  also  in  attracting  toe  notice  of  Heniy  II., 
who  conceived  rapidly  such  an  attachment  to 
Beckct  personally,  and  so  exalted  on  estimate  of 
his  abilities,  that  in  1168  he  promoted  his  new 
favourite  to  the  dignity  of  chancellor  of  the  realm. 
The  king  had  no  occasion  to  accuse  hitn- 
•elf  of  inindicionaneM  in  taking  this  step,  for 
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Bccket  proved  not  only  a  most  accomplislied 
courtier  and  delightful  eompnnion,  but  likewise 
a  clear-headed  and  sagacious  statesman.  He  even 
gave  evidence  of  mibtary  tastes  and  proweM  by 
accompanying  the  king  on  an  cjcpeditiou  to  France, 
where,  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  knights,  he 
took  octive  part  in  several  sieges,  and  unhorsed  in 
single  combat  a  French  knight  of  high  renown  for 
bravery  ond  feats  of  arms. 

But  Henry  was  not  content  with  the  position  to 
which  he  hod  raised  Becket,  and  in  wjiich,  if  he 
had  been  allowed  to  remoin,  his  life  woiUd,  in  all 
probability,  have  ultimately  tenntnated  in  tran- 
quillity and  honours,  instead  of  the  awful  trogedy 
by  which  it  was  prematurely  brought  to  a  close. 
Desirous  of  curbing  the  growing  pretensions  of  the 
church,  and  beUo\Tng  that  in  his  chancellor  he 
would  find  a  ready  coadjutor  in  thij  project,  the 
king  insisteil  on  the  latter  accepting  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Canterbury,  which  had  just  then 
become  vacant.  Becket,  it  is  said,  would  have 
declined  tliis  ac-cessiou  of  honoun,  and  frankly 
warned  the  king  of  the  consequences  which  he 
must  e.xpect.  Henry  however  insisted,  and  Becket 
was  forthwith  installed  in  his  new  dignity. 

A  most  extraordinary  change  of  conduct  now 
took  place.  From  the  gay  ond  worldly  chancellor, 
who  joined  in  all  his  sovereign's  amusements,  and 
indulged  in  every  obtainable  luxury  and  splendour, 
Beckct  was  transformed  to  the  austere  and  enthnsi- 
astic  monk,  whose  sole  aim  is  the  exaltation  of  hie 
order,  and  the  extension  of  the  power  of  the  church. 
The  first  sign  of  this  altered  procedure  was  the 
resigning  of  the  office  of  chancellor,  an  act  which 
likewise  occasioned  the  first  coldness  between  him 
and  the  king.  Then  followed  an  exhibition  of  self- 
mortification  and  asceticism,  such  as  in  medieval 
times  was  regarded  as  the  most  conclusive  evidence 
of  goodness  and  piety.  Yet  much  exnggention 
seem-s  to  have  taken  place  on  this  Kuoiect,  aa 
Becket,  notwithstanding  his  numerous  charitiea, 
and  those  ostcntotious  but  highly-esteemed  acts  Oi 
humility  which  he  now  practised,  maintained  to 
the  close  of  his  life  a  great  magnificence  in  eitab- 
lishmcnt  and  retinue. 

After  many  causes  of  difisension  and  ill-'will 
Vwtween  Henry  and  the  archbishop,  produce<l  by 
the  zeal  and  energy  of  the  latter  in  prosecuting  the 
interests  of  the  church  and  the  claims  of  his  own 
sfu  in  particular,  on  opcu  rupture  was  at  la«t 
(occasioned  by  the  immunity  which  the  clergy 
claimed  from  secular  jurisdiction,  and  which 
Becket  vehemently  urged  and  supported.  The 
king  was  no  less  resolute  in  assertmg  the  subjec- 
tion of  priests  to  the  authority  of  the  ordinary 
courts,  in  the  event  of  crimes  committed  by  eccleai- 
iistics,  ond  a  vital  struggle  ensued,  in  which  Henry 
hod  for  a  time  the  advantage.  Becket  was  forcea 
to  quit  the  country  oa  an  exile,  and  remained 
abroad  for  several  years.    Through  tli  of 

the  pope  and  the  king  of  France,  a  B'  i>n- 

ciliation  was  at  last  effected  in  July  U  To,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  month  of  December, 
the  formidable  champion  of  ecclesiastical  rights 
returned  to  England,  and  entered  again  amid 
acclamations  the  oichiepiscopal  metropolis  of 
OmtorbiUT. 

The  reconciliation  had  proved  but  hollow  with 
both  parties,  neither  of  wlnim  were  dispoaeii  to 
recede  from  what  they  considered   their   light* 
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Tlirec  prelates,  the  nrchbishop  of  York,  and  the 
bi»hop8  of  London  anil  Sftlisbury,  ha<l  given  in- 
expiable offence  to  Beckct  by  performing,  in  the 
abtence  of  the  latter,  the  coronation  of  the  king's 
elilMt  ton.  Prince  Henry,  an  act  which  the  orcli- 
bishop  of  Conterbiuy  resented  as  an  unpardonable 
encroachment  on  his  exclusive  privileges.  He 
published  letters  of  exconununication  against  the 
offending  bishops,  who  forthwith  made  their  way 
to  France,  where  Henry  U.  was  then  residing,  in  the 
castle  of  Bur,  near  Bayeuz,  and  reported  this  fresh 
instance  of  Bucket's  resistance  to  the  authority  of 
the  crown.  Henry's  rage  on  receiving  this  intelli- 
gence was  tremendous,  and  vented  ibclf  in  com- 
plaints against  those  lukewarm  ami  spiritless  cour- 
tiers, who,  ho  said,  allowed  tliis  upUirt  priest  to  treat 
their  sovereign  with  such  insolence.  These  fatal 
wonls  proved  Beckct's  death-warrant.  Four  cour- 
tiers, named  restiectively  R^inald  Fitzxuse,  Hugh 
de  Morville,  William  de  "ftacy,  and  Richard  lo 
Breton,  understanding  these  expressions  as  an 
ftutborisation  of  the  murder  of  Beckct,  quitted 
forthwith  the  castle,  and  took  their  way  to  the 
coast,  where  they  embarked  for  England.  Arriv- 
ing there,  they  assembled  on  the  28lh  of  Dccem- 
l>er  1170,  at  the  castle  of  Saltwood,  occupied  by 
Randulph  de  Broc,  a  mortal  enemy  of  Becket, 
and  liere,  it  is  said,  they  concocted  in  darkness, 
without  seeing  each  other's  faces,  the  scheme 
for  the  murder  of  Becket  The  next  day, 
the  party  proceeded  to  Canterbury,  and  in  the 
afleniotiu  made  their  way  into  the  archbishop's 
palace  and  the  apartment  where  Becket  was  sitting 
witli  his  clergii".  Fitzurse  acted  as  the  spokesman, 
and  announcing  that  he  and  his  companions  had 
come  to  the  archbishop  with  a  message  from  the 
king,  demanded  satisfaction  in  the  absolution  of 
the  tlirec  bishops,  and  compliance  with  the  roval 
will  in  that  and  other  matters.  Becket  defended 
his  conduct,  and  a  scene  of  violent  and  mutual 
recrimination  ensued.  The  conspirators  then,  boil- 
ing with  passion,  quitted  the  palace,  whirh 
they  hud  cntcnsl  unarmed,  and  thereupon  girded 
on  their  swords,  one  or  two  of  the  party,  more- 
over, arming  themselves  with  liatciiets.  Hav- 
ing returned  to  the  arr.hbishop's  residence,  they 
found  the  avenuee  of  admission  bnrred  against  them, 
l)ut  they  at  hwt  succeeded  in  fuR'ing  an  entrance. 
Becket,  meantime,  had  been  urged  by  o  small 
bond  of  faithful  adherents  to  take  refuge  within 
the  cathedral,  and  though,  for  a  lime,  lie  rejected 
this  proposal  as  cowardly  and  undignified,  he  was 
nt  last  induced  to  do  so  on  lieing  reminded  that  it 
wan  now  five  o'clock,  and  the  time  of  vesper-scrviee. 
Quitting  the  palu<o  by  a  private  door,  he  gained 
the  cloisters  of  the  cathedral,  and  from  thence 
entered  the  church  by  a  door  in  the  north  transept. 
His  enemies,  who  had  now  by  this  time  succeedc<l 
in  making  their  way  into  the  cloisters,  followed 
him  by  the  same  entrance  into  tiie  sacred  building, 
and  here  Beckct  and  his  foes  wens  affaia  confronted. 
A  Kcene  of  oltercation  similar  to  what  bad  already 
taken  place  in  the  palace  now  roconuneoced,  and 
after  much  invective  on  both  sides,  Fitiurse  struck 
Becket  a  blow  on  the  head  with  his  sword,  which, 
however,  did  no  further  damage  than  knocking 
off  his  can.  Tracr  followed  with  a  more  deadly 
stroke,  and  mrrenl  additional  blows  left  the  arch- 
bishop a  lifclcM  corpse  on  the  pavement  of  the 
chorck 


It  is  iice<lless  to  pursue  the  terrible  story  any 
further.  No  punishment  beyond  cxcommuuicatioti 
(ind  the  enforced  pilgrimage  of  one  or  two  of  the 
conspirators  to  the  Holy  Land,  seems  to  have 
liefallen  the  murderers  ;  lor  by  a  singular  recipro- 
city, it  would  appear  that,  by  the  same  principle 
for  which  Becket  contended  so  stoutly — the  immu- 
nity of  the  clergy  from  sacred  jurisdiction — crimes 
committcil  by  laymen  against  pnests  were,  like  the 
offences  of  tiie  clergy  tliemselves,  only  cognisable 
before  ecclesiastical  courts,  where,  in  both  ca.«es,  the 
highest  sentence  that  could  be  pronoimced  was 
excommunication.  But  the  benefit  accruing  to  the 
church  from  the  archbishop's  death  was  incolculable. 
Becket  was  now  regarded  as,  and  received  the 
honours  of,  a  martjT,  and  it  was  with  great  dilH- 
culty  that  Henry  succeeded  in  obtaining  absolution 
from  the  pope  for  the  passionate  expressions  which 
had  indirectly  authorised  the  archbishop's  murder. 
The  king's  subsequent  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury, 
and  his  painful  penance  of  a  day  and  a  night  at  the 
tomb  of  the  sainted  Thomas,  exhibited  thoroughly 
the  church's  triumph  over  the  secular  power.  The 
\'ictorv  which  the  latter  had  gained  in  the  celo- 
br-ateil  'Constitutions  of  Clarejidon,'  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rupture  between  Becket  and 
Henry  U.,  was  now  more  than  avenged.  In  the 
advanced  supremacy  of  ecclesiastical  over  temporal 
sway,  which  reached  ita  climnx  in  the  reign  of 
Henry's  son.  King  Jolin,  it  may  well  be  averred 
of  Beeket's  murder  that '  it  was  more  than  a  crime  ; 
it  was  a  blunder.' 

From  the  period  of  Beeket's  death  to  the  Refor- 
mation, his  shrine  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  con- 
tinued to  lie  visited  by  crowds  of  pilgrims,  whose 
offerings  proved  as  valuable  a  source  of  clerical 
revenue  as  those  of  tlie  worshippers  at  the  no  less 
relcbrate<l  tomb  of  St  Cuthbert,  in  the  cathedral 
of  Durham.  The  Canterbury  pilgrimages  have 
been  immortalised  by  Chaucer,  from  whose  Cantcr- 
hury  Taltt  we  leom  that  piety  ami  devotion  were 
by  no  means  uniformly  cnariu'terislic  of  the 
visitors  who  flocked,  on  such  o<:ca3ions,  to  the 
fihrine  of  St  Thomas.  On  the  overthrow  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
Beckct's  shrine  was  dismantled  and  plundered,  and 
the  name  of  the  saint  himself  excluded  from  the 
CJilendar,  in  the  reformed  liturgy.  An  entire  revul- 
sion of  feeling  now  took  place  regarding  him,  and 
from  the  rank  of  a  holy  man  and  a  martyr  he  des- 
cended in  general  estimation  to  the  level  of  a  schem- 
ing priest  and  audacious  rebel,  whilst  liis  murdor,  if 
rot  actually  a])proved,  was  regarded  in  the  light  of 
a  righteous  judgment  for  his  overweening  ambition. 
This  view  of  his  character  prevailed  generally  up 
to  the  prestmt  day,  when  a  second  revolution  in 
public  opinion  took  place  ;  and  Beckct  has  found 
several  aide  pancgjTista,  not  only  on  grounds  of 
Roman  Catholic  or  Anglican  high-church  predi- 
lections and  sympathies,  but  in  reference  to 
principles  of  a  dilffient  nature — motives  of  patriot- 
ism and  resistance  to  feudal  tyrannv.  These  last- 
mentioned  views  are  advocated  by  M.  Thierry  and 
Sir  Fronde  ;  the  former  of  whom  regnnls  Beckct  in 
the  same  as])ect  that  he  does  Robin  Hood,  as  the 
vindicator  of  Saxon  rights  ami  liberties  against 
Norman  oppression  ;  tlio  latter  sees  in  hun  a 
bulwark  to  the  people  against  monarchical  and 
bannial  outrage,  such  us  the  power  of  the  chureh 
actually  often  was  in  roedieTal  timea.   M.  Thierry's 
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view  Beeras  to  be  entirely  fanciful ;  and  ni'ither  in 
this  light,  nor  in  the  view  taken  by  Mr  Fnmde,  is 
it  possible  to  attribute  to  Becket  the  character 
cither  of  a  martyr  or  a  hero.  That  he  was  not  a 
hypocrite,  niay  be  faii'ly  conceded  ;  and  he  appears 
to  nave  been  in  many  respects  a  really  charitiible 
and  generous-minded  man.  But  his  dLspositiou 
was  both  o1)stinate  and  headstrong  in  the  liighest 
degree ;  and  in  hia  machinations  to  render  the 
church  paramount,  we  can  only  see  the  promnlinga 
of  un  ambition  alike  undeserving  of  conimendatiun 
on  religious  or  moral  grounilf,  and  most  dangc-ruus 
to  the  progress  of  the  intelleclnal  and  pcisoiial 
liberties  of  mankind.  The  Conatitntiotu  of  Clurcn- 
don,  against  wliich  he  protested  sfj  strenuously, 
contained  nothing  more  objectionable  than  what 
has  come  to  be  universally  recognised  ns  cssuutial 
to  the  maintenance  of  good  onler  and  liberty  in  the 
various  relations  of  church  and  state.  In  the 
opinions  of  certain  parties,  it  is  impossible  to  exalt 
too  highly  the  power  of  the  church,  and  under  no 
circumstimces  can  any  procedure  be  deeuu-d  inexcus- 
able, whose  object  is  the  furtherance  of  this  holy 
cause.  To  persons  of  this  way  of  thinking,  Becket 
must  of  course  ever  appear  as  a  hero. 

LEGEND    OF    EECKET'S   PAREXTS. 

In  connection  with  the  renowned  Thomas  Becket, 
noticed  in  the  preceding  article,  a  curious  story  is 
related  of  the  marriage  of  liis  parents.  It  is  siiid 
that  Gdliert,  liis  father,  had  in  liis  youth  followed 
the  Crusaiiers  to  Palestine,  and  while  in  the  Kast 
hud  been  taken  prisoner  by  a  Saracen  or  JIuor  of 
high  nuik.  Confined  by  the  latter  within  his  own 
cantle,  the  young  Englishman's  persimat  attractions 
and  niLserable  condition  alike  uK'lted  the  heart  of 
his  captor's  daughter,  a  fair  Miphamnicihui,  who 
enabled  him  to  encape  from  prison  and  regain  his 
luitive  country.  Not  wholly  uisiuttrfsted,  howevi'r, 
in  the  part  which  .she  acted  in  this  matter,  the 
Moor's  daughter  obtainwl  a  promise  from  Gilbert, 
that  B3  soon  as  he  hatl  settled  (jiuetly  in  his  own 
land,  he  should  send  for,  and  marry  his  jmitettress. 
Years  passed  on,  but  no  message  e\er  arrived  to 
cheer  the  heart  of  the  love-lorn  nuiiden,  who  there- 
upon resolveil  to  proceed  to  England  oud  remind 
the  forgetful  knight  of  his  engagement.  This 
))i"rilous  enterjirise  she  actually  accomi)lislutl ;  and 
though  knowing  nothing  lA  the  Eugti.sh  language 
beyond  the  Chriatiiui  naim*  of  her  lover  and  his 
place  of  residence  in  London,  which  wius  Cheap- 
side,  she  contrived  to  .seiu-th  him  out ;  and  with 
greater  success  than  could  possibly  have  been 
anticipated,  found  him  ready  to  fullil  his  former 
promise  by  making  her  his  wife.  Previous  to  t  he 
moiriage  taking  place,  she  professed  her  conversion 
to  Christianity,  and  was  baptized  with  great 
solemnity  in  St  Paul's  Catln-dral,  no  leiw  than  six 
bi.shops  assisting  at  the  ceremony.  The  oulv  cliilil 
of  this  muon  was  the  celebrat<!d  Thomas  liecket, 
whose  devotion  in  after-years  to  the  cause  of  the 
church,  may  be  said  to  have  l>een  a  befitting  it'com- 
pense  for  the  attention  which  her  ministers  hail 
phcwn  in  watching  over  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his 
mother. 

This  singular  story  has  foiind  credence  in  recent 

times  with  Dr  GUes,  IL  Thiciry,  Mr  Froude,  and 

JL  Michelet  ;   but  by  one  of  the  most  judicious 

uiodeni  biographers  of  Becket,  C'ouou  Eobertson, 
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it  is  rejected  as  a  legendary  tale,  wholly  unsup- 
ported by  the  evidence  of  those  chroniclers 
who  were  Becket's  contemporarie.s.  It  gave  rise, 
both  in  England  and  Scotland,  to  more  thou 
one  ballad,  in  which  the  elder  Becket's  imprison- 
ment ill  the  East,  his  liberation  by  the  aid 
of  the  }iQ)ori8h  damsel,  and  the  latter's  expedition 
to  Britain  in  quest  of  him,  are  all  set  forth  with 
sundry  additions  and  embellishments.  In  one 
of  these,  which  bears  the  name  of  Lord  Beiclutn, 
the  fair  young  Satacen,  who,  by  some  extra- 
ordinary corruption  or  misapprehension,  is  recorded 
under  the  deaigimtion  of  .Si«i<!  Pije,  follows 
her  lover  to  Scotland,  ami  there  surprises  him 
at  the  very  hoitf  when  he  is  about  to  unite 
himself  in  marriage  to  another  lady.  The  faith- 
less lover  on  bemg  reminded  of  his  previous 
compact,  professes  the  utmost  contrition,  and 
dt!clares  ut  once  his  resolve  to  wed  the  Saracen's 
daughter,  who  had  given  such  evidence  of  her  love 
anil  attachment  to  him,  by  making  so  long  and 
dangerous  n  journey.  The  hapless  brnle,  who  would 
othenvise  have  sfwedily  become  his  wife,  is  uucere- 
moruously  disndssed  along  with  her  mother  ;  and 
the  nuptials  of  Lonl  Beichan  and  Susie  Pye  ore 
llir'ii  tidebrati'd  with  jjreat  magnificence.  Another 
ballad  ou  the  same  subject  is  entitled  Younij  lidcif, 
but  the  heroine  here  is  represented  as  the  daughter 
of  the  king  of  France,  and  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  Duni  lahd.  By  such  romantic  embellish- 
ments, and  so  incongruous  and  ridiculous  a  nomen- 
doture,  did  the  ballad-writeis  of  a  later  age  embody 
in  vcfso  the  stoiy  nf  the  parents  of  the  renowned 
archbi.-ihop  of  Canterbury. 

MAITHUS. 

This  celebrated  writer,  whose  theory  on  popu- 
lation has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  unmeritwl 
abuse,  was  tlie  .son  of  a  gentleman  of  independent 
fortune,  who  jiossesseU  a  sumll  estate  in  the  county 
of  Surrey.  Young  Molthus  received  hia  early 
education  mainly  from  a  private  tutor,  and  snbse- 
HUi-nlly  entered  Jesus'  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  studied  for  the  church,  and  ol>tj»ine<l  a  fellow- 
ship in  17U7.  For  a  time,  he  held  the  incura- 
benry  nl'  u  small  parish  in  Surrey  near  Lis  native 
liliK'e. 

It  wa^  not   in   the  church,   however,  that  Mr 
Maltlius  was  to  become  famous.     Tlirough  life,  the 
bi-nt  of  his  genius  seems  to  have  led  him  in  the 
directiiiu  of  political  economy  and  statistics  ;  and  in 
jiiii'suit   of  infonnation  on  this  subject,  he  uuul« 
extensive  journeys  luid  inijuiries  tlin>uj;h   vuriooa 
countries  of  Euro]ie.     Tlie  first  edition  of  tin-  work, 
whicb  has  conferrv<l  on  him  such  notoriety, 
in  179ts,  imder  the  title  of  An  Esmiy  rm  tfu  , 
t>/  Population,  as  it  affects  the  Future  /i«j// uttiw.Jti 
«/  Soridij,  ict/.ft  Ranarki  on  tht  >>p<culali»r'i  of  Mr 
(lodiriii,  At.  Coiidorcet,  and  nthrr  Writrrt.    T 
tjueut  issues,  the  title  of  the  work  was  ci 
its  pre.-<ent  form:    An  Essay  on   the  Pr 
PonnUitioti;    or  a   I'lVir  of  it*   Piut   an 
EjJ(ctJ  on  iluman  Ifapjnneff,  irith  nn  Iiniuii'i  m.  • 
our  Prosptrts  re-ip^ctijuj  the  Future  lUmovni  or  Milt- 
mtion  of  the  KviU  which  it  ixxatioiui.    The  leading 
principle  in  this  work  is,  that  population,  when 
uncliecked,    doubles  itself  at  the  end   of    evirv 
period  of  twenty-live  years,  and  thus  increases,  ■ 
yronuslrictii  pnjgressiou,  or  the  ratio  of  1,  2, 4,  t*,  l  ■  ^ 
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32  ;  whilst  the  means  of  subeistcnce  increases  only, 
iu  an  ariOimtlical  progresnon,  or  tlics  ratio  of  1,  ^ 
3,  4,  6,  6.  TIlb  autJior  discusses  the  question  of  the 
various  rcetrictions,  physical  and  moral,  wliich  tend 
to  keep  population  from  increasing,  and  thuR 
prevent  it  outalrippina  the  mcjuia  of  Bubsislence  in 
the  race  of  life.  A  misuppreheneion  of  Uie  writer's 
views,  combined  witli  uig  apparent  tendency  to 
petnmitm  in  the  reganling  of  misery  and  sulfering 
as  the  normal  condition  of  humanity,  huii  con- 
tributed, notwithstanding  the  ])hilosoiihical  sound- 
ness of  many  of  his  theories,  to  invest  the  name 
of  Malthas  with  much  opprobrium. 

When  the  common  or  vulgar  impression  regard- 
ing Mr  Malthus's  celebrated  essay  is  considered,  it 
is  surprising  to  find  that  Ou  man  was  one  of  the 
most  humane  and  amiable  of  mortals.  Ilis  biogra- 
pher tells  us,  it  would  be  diflicult  to  overestimate 
the  beauty  of  his  private  lite  and  character.  Ilis 
life  '  a  perpetual  now  of  enlightened  benevolence, 
contentment,  and  peace;'  'his  temper  mild  and 
placid,  his  allowances  for  others  latge  and  con- 
siderate, his  desires  moderate,  and  his  command 
over  his  own  passions  complete'  'No  unkind  or 
uncharitable  expression  respecting  any  one,  either 

present  or  absent,  ever  fell  from  his  lips 

All  the  members  of  his  family  loved  and  honoured 
him  ;  his  servants  lived  with  him  till  their  murrioge 
or  settlement  in  life  ;  and  the  humble  and  pour 
within  his  influence  always  fouml  him  dispused, 
not  only  to  assist  and  improve  them,  but  to  treat 
them  with  kindness  and  respect.'  '  To  his  intimate 
friends,  his  loss  con  rarely,  if  evej,  lie  supplied  ; 
there  was  in  him  a  union  of  truth,  judgment,  and 
warmth  of  heart,  which  at  once  invited  confidence, 
and  set  at  nought  all  fear  of  being  ridicult-d  or 
betrayed.  You  were  always  sure  of  his  sympulhy  ; 
and  wherever  the  cose  allowed  it,  his  assistance 
was  as  prompt  and  eifectivu  as  his  advice  was  soimd 
and  goo(L'  • 

Shortly  after  his  marriage  in  1805  to  Miss 
Eckei^lU  ilr  Malthus  was  appfiintcd  professor  of 
modem  histor>'  and  political  economy  at  the  East 
India  College  at  Maucybuiy,  and  hcdd  Uiig  office 
till  his  licath.  He  expired  on  SSHh  December 
ItiM,  at  liath,  at  the  age  of  sLxty-ciglit,  leaving 
behind  liini  «  son  and  daughter. 
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8t  EkkUooi,  bishop  of  AaaUiom,  and  his  companions, 
maitTn,  304.  St  Anjtua,  mortjr,  304.  8l  Muimui, 
ooafMMr,  about  862. 

Bom. — Titas,  Boman  cmporor,  4T  a.  d.  :  Sir  John 
Bolt,  lord  chief-justice,  1642,  'J'h'imt,  Ox/ordMre  ;  John 
I'hiU|i*,  pott  [Tilt  Splmdid  .Shilling),  1670,  Bampton. 

Z;i«ii.— Rickknl,  I>uke  of  York,  killed  at  Wnkcflold, 
1400  ;  £ogcr  Ascbam,  eminent  Khohu-  and  writer,  1268  ; 
John  Baptist  Van  Uelmont,  alchemist,  1044,  llultand ; 
Jaoqaet  Saarin,  eminent  rrotcstaot  dlrine,  17!<(l,  Vwjiu; 
Jaa«*  Francis  Edward,  the  elder  Pretender,  ITIfi,  Jt'iimf; 
Paul  Whitehead,  poet,  1774,  London;  Oliiua  Orrliard 
Tychsen,  orientalist,  1815,  Rottock ;  Samuel  ]|ll>l>:rt 
Ware,  tniaccltaneoai  writer,  1848,  .^{(n'ncAain,  Chahirt. 

*  Memoir  prefixed  to   Malthus's  PoliUtat  Stonomy, 
9d  cdiUoii,  1^ 
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BOGEB   ASCHAIL 

Roger  Ascliam,  instructor  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
L.itin  nn<l  Orei'k,  was  bom  in  1.515,  at  the  village 
of  ICiiliv-Wiske,  ni:ar  Northallerton,  in  Vorkshire, 
tlie  youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  John  Ascham, 
who  was  house-steward  to  the  Serooj>e  family. 
Educated  at  Cambridge  University,  he  in  time  rose 
to  be  the  university  orator,  and  became  noted  for 
his  zeal  in  promotiuL',  what  was  then  a  novelty 
in  England — the  study  of  tlie  Greek  language.  In 
1545,  he  published  Toxophilus,  a  treatise  on  archery, 
for  which  Henry  VIIL  rewarded  him  with  a  {>ension 
of  £10  per  annum — a  sum  then  of  mUch  higher  value 
than  it  appears  to  us  now.  This  work  was  written 
not  only  as  a  specimen  of  an  improved  style  of 
composition  in  fenglish,  but  with  a  view  to  recom- 
mend the  continuance  of  tlie  use  of  the  bow  as  a 
weapon  of  war,  which  the  hand-gun,  or  musket, 
wus  then  beginning  to  super^dc,  iind  also  as  on 
invigorating  and  healthful  exercise.  It  is  composed 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Toxophilus  and 
Philologu.'^,  and  besides  piaising  and  leaching  tlie 
jiractice  of  archery,  contains  a  large  admixture  of 
philosophical  disiiuisition.  In  1548,  Ascham,  on 
tlie  death  of  William  Grindall,  who  had  been  his 
pupil,  was  appointed  instructor  in  the  learned  lan- 
ctmges  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  afterwards  queen  ; 
but  at  the  end  of  two  years,  on  some  dispute  or  dis- 
gust with  her  attendants,  he  resigned  lus  situation, 
and  returned  to  his  college.  Soon  afterwarvls,  he 
accepted  the  post  ollered  to  him  of  secretary  to  Sir 
Richard  Morrisine,  who  was  about  to  proceed  on  an 
embassy  to  the  court  of  the  EmjM.Tor  Charles  V.,  in 
Germany.  He  remained  abroad  till  the  death  of 
Edwanl  VI.,  in  155.3,  when  the  embassy  was  recalled 
to  England.  During  his  absence,  he  was  appointed 
L«tin  secretary  to  King  Edward.  It  is  somewhat 
extraordinary  that  though  Queen  Mary  and  her 
ministers  were  pajiists,  and  Ascham  a  Protestant, 
he  was  retained  in  his  oflice  of  Latin  secretary,  his 
pension  was  increased  to  £20,  and  he  was  allowed 
to  retain  his  fellowship  and  his  situation  as  univer- 
sity orator.  Soon  after  his  return,  however,  he 
married,  and  then,  of  course,  resignai  his  fellow- 
hliip.  On  the  death  of  MarVj  m  1558,  Queen 
Elizabeth  not  only  required  his  services  as  her 
Latin  secretor}',  but  as  her  instructor  in  Greek,  and 
he  resided  at  court  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  died  December  30,  16C8,  in  the  fifty-third  year 
of  his  age. 

Only  two  works  were  published  by  Ascham 
during  hia  lifetime,  Toznjihuus,  and  a  Report  of  Iht 
Affain  of  Germany  ami  of  the  Empewr  ChnrUs's 
Court,  which  contiuus  SDnie  curious  descrijitions  of 
the  personal  8pf)earance  and  manners  of  the  prin- 
rii«I  persons  whom  he  saw  and  convcised  with. 
His  moat  viduable  work,  TTw  Schoolmailer,  was 
published  by  liis  widow.  I)r  Johnson  has  rvniarked 
that  the  system  of  instruction  recommended  in  tliis 
work  i.t  jierhojM  the  best  ever  given  for  the  study  of 
Innguage-H.  Ilis  Latin  letters  were  collected  and 
i)uljli:*hed  by  his  fricnil,  E<lward  Onmt,  master  of 
Wi'Htniinstcr  School,  who  prefixed  to  them  a  Life 
of  Ascham  written  in  Latin,  llie  English  works 
were  reprinted  in  a  collected  form  in  4lo,  in  ITlil, 
find  to  this  volume  was  prefixed  a  life,  written 
by  Dr  Johnson,  whidi  has  served  as  a  basis  for  all 
Bubscouent  notices  of  Asohiun. 
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TUB  8T0BT  OF  THB  RBSOLVTE. 

Perhapg  the  most  remarkable  voyage  on  recoid, 
was  that  of  the  arctic  exploring-ehip  Rttolutt. 
Abandoned  by  her  oSicerB  and  crew  to  anticipated 
destruction,  she,  as  if  instinct  with  life,  made  a 
voyage  of  a  thotuond  milea  aJUme^  back  to  regions 
of  civilisation — oa  if  in  indignant  protest  against 
her  abandonment. 

In  April  1852,  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  with  the 
ships  Attutana,  Pioneer,  Resolute,  Intrepid,  and 
North  Star,  left  England  to  search  for  Sir  John 
Franklin  and  liis  companions.  Captain  M'Cluie, 
in  the  Invulujalor,  was  at  that  time  struggling 
agoin.'it  appalling  dijfflculties  in  the  ice-boond  seas 
north  of  the  American  continent  On  the  6th  of 
April  1853,  Captain  M'Cluro  and  Lieutenant  Pirn 
had  their  memorable  meeting  on  the  ice ;  the 
former  having  come  from  the  Pacific,  the  latter  from 
the  Atlantic.  Lieutenant  Pirn  belonged  to  Captain 
Kellctt'g  ship  Resolute,  part  of  Belcher's  squadron. 
The  Investigator,  the  ship  with  which  M'Clure  had 
practically  solved  the  problem  of  the  North-weat 
Passage,  was  abandonwl  in  the  ice,  and  her  com- 
mander and  the  remainder  of  the  crew  were 
received  on  board  the  ResohUt.  With  the  exception 
of  this  single  fact  of  rescuing  M'Clure,  Belcher  was 
singularly  unfortunate  :  achieving  little  or  notlung 
in  other  ways.  On  the  16th  of  May  1854,  at  his 
express  command,  but  sorely  against  their  will. 
Captain  Kellett  and  Commander  Sl'Clintock  finally 
abandoned  the  Resolute  and  Intrepid,  locked  in  ice 
off  the  shores  of  Melville  Island.  On  the  24th  of 
August,  in  the  same  year,  again  at  the  express 
command  of  Belcher,  CJommander  Sherard  OsDom 
abandoned  the  Pioneer,  while  Belcher  liimself 
abandoned  the  Assistance,  both  ships  being  ice- 
locked  in  Wellington  Channel.  The  officers  oiid 
crews  of  no  less  than  five  abandoned  ships  reached 
England  before  the  close  of  the  year. 

It  was  one  of  these  five  deserted  ships  which, 
we  may  almost  say,  came  to  life  again  many 
months  afterwards  ;  to  the  astoniahment  of  every 
one  conversant  with  the  arctic  region.  Late  in  the 
year  1856,  Captain  Buddington,  in  the  American 
whaler  George  Ilenry,  wils  sailing  about  in  Davis's 
Strait,  when,  on  the  17th  of  September,  about 
forty  miles  from.  Cape  Mercy,  he  descried  a  ship 
presenting  unusual  appearances ;  no  signals  were 
put  out  or  answered  ;  and,  when  he  approached, 
no  crew  were  visible.  It  was  the  Resolute,  as  sound 
and  hearty  as  ever,  with  the  exception  of  a  little 
water  wliich  had  got  into  the  hold,  and  the  spoiling 
of  some  of  the  perishable  articles  inside.  Any  one 
with  a  map  of  the  arctic  regions  before  him,  will 
see  what  a  lengthened  vovoge  the  gooil  old  ship 
must  have  made  from  MelviUe  Island,  through 
Barrow  Straits,  Lancaster  Sound,  and  Baffin's  Bay, 
during  the  period  of  474  days  which  intervened 
between  her  abandonment  and  her  recovery.  The 
probable  track  is  marked  in  a  map  attached  to 
Mr  M'Doumll's  Eventful  Voyage  of  Ou  Resolute.  It 
is  cuppoted  that  ice,  loosened  during  the  short 
Btunmeia  of  1854  and  1855,  drifted  with  the 
current  into  Davis's  Strait,  and  carried  along  witli 
it  the  Bhip. 

The  gilt  of  the  adventurous  old  ship  by  America 
to  England  was  gracefully  managed.    Tfie  United 
Status  congress,  on  tlie  SSth  of  August  1866,  passed 
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the  following  resolution :  '  Whereas  it  has  became 
known  to  Congressi,  that  the  ship  Raolule,  late  of 
the  navy  of  Her  M^esty  the  Queen  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  on  service 
in  the  Arctic  Seas  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin 
and  the  survivors  of  the  expedition  under  his  com- 
mond,  was  rescued  and  recovered  in  those  seas  by 
the  officers  and  crew  of  the  AmprifAn  whale-ahip, 
the  George  Henry,  after  the  Resolute  hod  been  neeo*- 
sarily  abandoned  in  the  ice  by  her  officers  and 
crew,  and  after  drilling  still  in  the  ice  for  more 
than  one  thousand  miles  from  the  place  where  bo 
abandoned — and  that  the  said  ship  Resolute,  having 
been  brought  to  the  United  States  by  the  salvoni  at 
great  risk  and  peril,  had  been  generously  relin- 
quiiihed  by  them  to  Her  Majes^s  government. 
Now,  in  token  of  the  deep  mterest  felt  in  the 
United  States  for  the  service  in  which  Her 
Majesty's  said  ship  was  engaged  when  thus  neces- 
sarily abandoned,  and  of  toe  sense  entertained 
by  Congress  of  the  act  of  Her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment in  surrendering  said  ship  to  the  salvors :  Be 
it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepteaent- 
atives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congrest 
assembled,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be,  and  he  is  hereby  requested  to  cause  the  said 
ship  Resolute,  with  all  her  armament,  equipment, 
and  property  on  board  when  she  arrived  in  the 
United  States,  and  which  has  been  preserved  in 
good  condition,  to  be  purchased  of  her  present 
owners,  and  that  he  send  the  said  ship  with  every- 
thing pertiiining  to  her  as  aforesaid,  after  being 
fully  repaired  and  equipped  at  one  of  the  navy- 
yards  of  the  United  States,  back  to  England  under 
control  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  with  a  request 
to  Her  Majesty's  government,  that  the  United 
States  may  be  allowed  to  restore  the  said  ship 
Resolute  to  Her  Majesty's  service — and  for  the 
iniTchose  of  said  ship  and  appurtenances,  as  afore- 
said, the  sum  of  forty  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  required,  is  hereby  appropriated, 
to  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  nut 
othenvisc  apiiropriated.' 

The  final  incident  in  the  story  was  the  formal 
presentation  of  the  ship  to  the  Queen  of  England, 
on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the  United  Statesi 
This  presentation  was  delayed  no  less  than  48S 
days  after  the  discovery  or  recovery  of  the  ship  by 
Captain  Buddington,  owing  to  various  causes,  some 
avoidable  and  others  unavoidable.  On  the  13th  of 
November  1856,  the  Resolute,  in  excellent  trim 
aJler  her  repairs,  set  sail,  and  arrived  near  Cowes 
on  December  the  12th,  under  the  care  of  Captain 
llartstein  of  the  United  States  navy.  Sir  Georgu 
Seymour,  naval  commander-in-cluef  at  Ports- 
mouth, made  arrangements  for  a  royal  visit  to  the 
recovered  ship.  Tlie  Queen,  the  Prince  Consort 
the  Prince  ol  Wales,  the  Princess  Boya],  and 
Princess  Alice,  left  Osborne  House,  and  steam«d 
out  to  the  old  ship,  which  was  decked  out  in 
colours,  with  the  English  and  American  flags  flying 
at  the  peak.  Captain  Hortstein  and  the  omcen,  in 
full  uniform,  received  the  royal  party,  to  whom 
they  were  severally  introduced!  Cuptoui  Hart«tei& 
then  said  to  the  Queen:  'Allow  ma  to  welcome 
your  Majesty  on  booi-d  the  Resolute,  and,  ia 
obedience  to  the  will  of  my  countrymeo  anid  of 
the  President  of  the  United  Stales,  to  mtors  her 
to  you,  not  only  as  an  evidence  of  friendljr  ttMn^ 
to  your   sovereignty,  but   as  a   tokea  of  Ian, 
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admiration,  and  respect  to  your  Majesty  personally.' 
The  Queen  mode  a  short  but  kindly  recognition  of 
this  oddrcsB.  The  royal  party  then  went  over  the 
ship,  and  examined  it  with  great  interest.  Captain 
Hurtsleiii,  with  a  map  spread  out  before  nim, 
traced  the  course  which  the  deserted  ship  had 
followed,  and  the  reLition  which  that  course  bore 
to  arctic  voynges  generally.  Captain  Hartstein,  in 
reply  to  a  question  from  the  Prince  Consort, 
CAprcssed  a  belief  that  Sir  John  Franklin,  or  some 
of  his  companions,  might  eUll  be  olive,  among  the 
Esquimaux — a  belief  which  many  persona  enter- 
tained at  that  time,  but  which  gradually  gave  way 
to  hopelessness.  After  the  departure  of  the  royal 
visitors,  a  dejetlntr  was  given  in  the  ward-room, 
during  whicli  one  'toast'  was, '  The  future  success 
of  the  SaoluU,  and  may  she  be  again  employed  in 
prosecuting  the  search  for  Sir  John  Fronldin  and 
Iiis  comiadcs.' 

The  Americans  had  done  their  self-imposed 
work  well  and  gracefully.  With  such  care  had 
Uie  repairs  and  re-equipment  been  performed,  that 
not  only  had  the  ship's  stores— oven  to  flags — been 
replaced,  but  the  oflicers'  libraries,  pictures,  musical- 
boxes,  &.C.,  had  been  preserved,  and  with  excellent 
taste  had  all  l>e«n  restored  to  their  original 
positions.  The  royal  family  were  touched  at  the 
eight  of  these  little  memorials,  as  they  went  from 
cabin  to  cabin  of  the  ship.  Captain  Hartstein  was 
invited  to  v-isit  the  Queen  at  Osuome  that  evening. 
On  the  following  day  the  I{j:tolule  was  brought  into 
Porl.smouth  haibour,  amid  great  rejoicings,  and 
complimentary  salutes  to  the  American  flag.  Many 
l>.-uiqueta  were  given  to  Captain  Hartstein  and  his 
oflicers  on  subsequent  days ;  the  chief  of  which, 
for  grandeur  and  importance,  was  given  by  the 
mayor  and  corporation  of  Portsmouth.  A  deputa- 
tion from  the  Hliipowuew'  Association  of  Liverjiool 
ciime  to  Portsmouth,  with  on  invitation  for  the 
American  oflicers  ;  which,  however,  their  limited 
time  prevented  them  from  accepting.  The  prime 
minJFter  entertained  Captain  HarlBtcin  at  his  scat 
in  lliuujialiire  ;  the  government  gave  a  dinner 
to  the  American  saUors  on  Christmas-day  ;  and 
Lndy  Franklin  invited  all  the  oflicers  to  on 
entertainment  provided  by  her  for  them  at 
Brighton. 

At  length,  on  the  30th  of  Deccm1>er,  the  formal 
trmsfcr  of  the  interesting  old  ship  took  place 
Captain  Oeorgo  Seymour,  of  the  Vielcry,  witli  two 
■iiliorlinate  oflicers,  and  small  parties  of  seamen 
and  marines,  went  on  board  the  lUtoluU.  Pre- 
(daely  at  one  o'clock,  the  Vitlory  hoisted  the 
AmArlfjn  flag  ot  ber  main,  and  flred  ■  Ralut«  of 
twenty-one  guns  ;  while  CajitJiiu  Hartstein  hauled 
down  the  American  colours  from  the  ReJotiUt,  and 
siilHttituteil  the  British,  and  the  American  crew 
manned  the  yards  to  give  three  obeen  to  the 
Victory.  Cu])tain  Hartstein,  with  his  oflicvm 
urrjiuid  him,  then  itddressed  Captain  Seymour: 
'  Sir,  the  closing  scene  of  my  most  plesMant  and 
im]>ortant  minion  has  now  to  bo  performed. 
And  permit  ma  to  hope  that,  long  after  every 
timber  in  iter  sturdy  frame  shall  have  perisbeJ, 
the  remombranca  of  the  old  Be$oluU  will  bo 
cherished  by  the  jwople  of  the  i^sficctive  nations. 
I  now,  with  a  pride  totally  at  variance  with  our 
professional  ideas,  strike  my  flag,  and  to  you,  sir, 
giv«  up  the  thip,'  ('aptoin  Seymour  mode  a  auit- 
aUo  reply  ;  atui  icon  oltcrwanl*  the  whole  of  the 


American  officers  and  seamen  were  conveyed  on 
board  the  United  States'  mail  steam-ship  fVaghing- 
ton,  in  which  they  returned  to  their  own  country. 
The  British  government  offered  to  convey  them  in 
the  war-steamer  Hetrihittum,  in  friendly  compli- 
ment to  the  American  government ;  but  arrange- 
ments previously  made  interfered  with  this  plan. 

The  issue  of  this  affair  was,  after  all,  not  a  plca- 
s-int  one.  The  Admiralty,  with  indecorous  haste, 
ordered  the  bmve  old  ship  to  be  dismantled  and 
reduced  to  the  state  of  an  unsightly  hulk.  This 
was  a  bit  of  paltry  economy,  which  asiiorted  ill 
with  extravagance  in  other  matters.  It  was  injudi- 
cious in  many  ways  ;  for  the  old  ship  would 
have  formed  a  memento  of  arctic  expeditious ;  it 
would  liave  afl'orded  testimony  concerning  the 
currents  and  drift-ice  of  those  regions  ;  it  would 
have  been  a  plctsont  object  for  Englishmen  to  visit; 
side  by  side  with  Nelson's  famous  ship  in  Ports- 
mouth harbour  ;  and  it  would  have  been  gratify- 
ing to  Americans  visiting  England,  to  see  that 
the  liberality  of  their  government  had  been  appre- 
ciated. 


PRIMITIVE  STTtE  OF  SKATINQ. 

Fitz-Stephcu,  in  his  account  of  the  sjKjrts  of  the 
young  citizens  of  London  on  the  ice  in  the  twelltli 
century  (as  quoted  by  ns  under  January  20),  notes 
their  expertncss  in  using  the  bones  of  aniniAls  M 
a  means  of  increasing  their 
velocity,  '  taking  in  their 
hands  poles  shod  with 
iron,  which  at  timea  they 
strike  against  the  ice,  they 
ure  earned  along  with  as 
great  rapidity  as  a  bird 
flying,  or  a  l)olt  discharged 
from  u  cross-bow.'  The  cut 
here  given  illustrates  this 
practice.  A  child  is  using 
the  jaw-bones  of  a  horse  or  cow  as  a  sledge,  and 
j)roiMilling  himself  with  pointed  Htavc*.  It  is  copied 
from  a  Dutch  engraving,  reiirescnting  sports  on  the 
ico  in  the  town-ditch  at  Antwerp,  1594. 


DECEMBER  31. 

St  Sylvester,  popo  and  oonfennr,  335.  8t  Colnmba, 
virgin  ami  martyr,  3d  ooatnry.  8t  MeJonia  the  Yuooger, 
439. 

J^cb-pax't  $6t,  or  fogmsmig* 

As  a  senerol  statement,  it  may  be  tsaerted  that 
neither  tne  last  evening  of  the  old  year  nor  the 
first  dav  of  the  new  one  is  much  observed  in 
England  as  an  occasion  of  festivity.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country,  indeed,  and  more  especially  in  the 
northern  counties,  various  social  merry-makings 
take  place  ;  but  for  the  most  part,  the  great  annual 
holiday-time  is  already  past.  Chnslmas  Eve, 
Christmas-<lay,  and  8t  Stephen's  or  Boxing  U.w 
have  absorbed  almost  entirely  tlie  tendencies  and 
opportunities  of  the  conmiunity  at  lar^e  in  the 
dttcction  of  joviality  and  relantion,    Business  and 
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tiw  ntJlMiy  matiae  of  dkilj  liie  hare  aieuB  be«a 
HWiiM  I :  or,  to  apply  to  ^^iA  kabita  tke  w«Rh 
of  ■■  oU  8eotti*bxfa7M  ■taUeaomilibatefidenllr 
Wta^iV  to  tlw  eld  tina,  mtttnatUt  tlw  Bcfiot> 
■tfioa,  wbca  flnrktwM  «w  the  gnat  popalar 

*  Yole'a  oonc  and  Tnle'a  prntt. 
And  «c  baa  feasted  wed ; 
8a<  Joek  maca  to  hia  flail  tpim, 
AaA  Jamy  to  Imt  trbeaL' 

Wbilit  ihiu  the  inhabitant*  of  Sooth  Britun  are 
■ettling  domi  agdn  ^aietljr  to  work  after  the 
fcatiriuca  of  the  Chrutnui  aeuon,  their  fellow- 
■uljjecta  in  the  northeni  division  of  the  iiland 
arc  only  commencing  their  annual  aatomalia, 
which,  till  Kixnl\j,  bore,  in  the  licenae  and 
b^tteivuii  merhuieut  which  uacd  to  prevail,  a 
aiott  onmiatakabU  rescmblanco  to  iti  ancient 
pagan  naraeaoke.  The  epithet  of  the  Dafl  [mad] 
JJayi,  anplicl  to  the  Mason  of  the  New  Year  in 
SccitLin'l,  ih'licaKw  very  cxprcusively  the  aproarioos 
inviulily  whicli  characteriaed  the  period  in  question. 
Diii*  cxiil>crancc  of  Joyoomeaa — which,  it  mtut  be 
admitted,  *om>:timc'B  led  to  great  exceaset — has 
now  much  di'clijii'd,  but  New-year'*  Eve  and  New- 
yeor'a  Day  conttttute  still  the  great  national  holi- 
day in  Scotland.  Under  the  let  of  Jannaiy,  we 
have  alreadv  detailed  the  various  revelries  by  which 
tbo  New  Year  used  to  be  iu)icred  in,  in  ScotUnd. 
It  now  l>ecome*  our  province  to  notice  those  cere- 
mooiet  and  cnttoms  which  ore  appropriate  to  the 
last  day  of  the  year,  or,  as  it  in  styled  in  Scotland, 
Uogvumay. 

This  last  term  has  nuzzled  antiquaries  even 
more  than  the  word  Yule,*  already  adverted  to  ; 
and  what  is  of  still  greater  consequence,  has  never 
yet  received  a  perfectly  satisfactory  explanation. 
Homo  suppose  it  to  be  derived  from  two  Greek 
words,  iyix  unn  (the  holy  moon  or  month),  and  in 
reference  to  this  thcoiv  it  may  be  olwervcd,  that, 
in  the  north  of  England,  the  term  used  is  Hagmena, 
which  docs  not  seem,  however,  to  be  confined  to 
the  3]st  of  Deceml)er,  but  denotes  generally 
the  iKiriod  immediately  preceding  the  New  Year. 
Another  hypothesis  combines  the  word  with 
another  sung  along  with  it  in  chorus,  and  asserts 
'  Ilogmatuiy,  trollolay!'  to  be  a  corruption  of 
'Uommt  eit  ni — Trxiu  Roit  Id'  {'A  Man  is  bom — 
Three  Kings  are  there'),  an  allusion  to  the  birth  of 
our  Saviour,  and  the  visit  to  Bethlehem  of  the 
Wise  Slen,  who  were  known  in  rac<lieval  times  aa 
the  '  Three  Kings.'  But  two  oddilionid  conjectures 
•eum  much  uiuro  plausible,  and  the  reader  tnuy 
aclvct  for  liimuelf  wlmt  ho  considers  the  most 
probable,  Oii<;  of  thcso  is,  that  the  term  under 
notice  in  drrivcd  from  lioggu-nott,  Hogenat^  or 
Hong-night,  the  ancient  Scumliiuivion  name  for  the 
night  pn-ccxling  the  funst  of  Yule,  and  so  colled 
iu  reference  to  tlio  aninmls  slaughtered  on  the 
occasion  for  sacrilicial  and  festal  purposes — the 
word  hogg  signifying  to  kill.  The  other  derivation 
of  Hogmanny  is  from  'Au  gui  «nen«'  ('To  the 
mintlcton  go  ),  or  '  Au  gui  Can  neuf  ('To  the 
niixtletoo  this  New  Year'),  an  allusion  to  the  ancient 
Druiilioiil  coromony  of  pthoring  that  plant.  In 
the  patnit  of  Touroinc,  in  Fnuice,  the  won!  used 
is   Aguilanntu;   in    Lower    Normandy,   and    in 
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In  eonBtly  plaeea  ia  UnUhni,  and  alao  in  Aa 
more  retiicd  and  |KiaMttTe  town^  it  ia  alfll 
cutomiTan  tha  ntoming  ct  ihf»  last  di^  «<  Ike 
year,  or  HiiBiiianay,  for  the  duUna  of  tkie  paow 
claM  of  peopk  to  get  thwnrlTaa  awaddieA  ia  a 
gieat  aheiet,  ooabled  np  in  ftoat,  ao  aa  to  fooi  s 
▼aat  pocket,  and  then  to  go  aloag  the  atajUa  ia 
little  baoda,  ealUBg  at  the  dooa  S[  tbe  maitliier 
claasea  for  an  exported  dole  of  oatca-hnad.  Faih 
child  gets  one  qnadiant  section  of  oatcake  ^oaa^ 
times,  m  the  case  of  particular  faToontea,  iniiitWBd 
by  an  addition  of  cheese),  and  this  is  called  their 
hojTnanay.  In  expectation  of  the  lam  «>«ni«i»l« 
thus  made  npon  them,  the  hoasewives  Doi^  tiieai- 
selves  for  several  days  beforehand  in  piepaiiiig  a 
suitable  quantity  of  cakes.  The  children  oo  "»»«»™g 
to  the  door  cry, '  Hogmanay ! '  which  is  in  itaelf  a 
sniBcicnt  announcement  of  their  demands ;  hoi 
there  are  other  exdamationj  which  either  are  or 
might  be  used  for  the  same  parpoaa.  On*  at 
these  ia: 

'  Hosmansy, 
Trollolay. 

Give  us  of  your  white  bread,  and  none  of  yonr  gray** 

And  another  favourite  rhyme  is  : 

*  Get  up.  good  wife,  and  shake  yonr  featheta. 
And  ainna  think  that  we  are  beggars ; 
For  we  are  boims  come  oat  to  puy. 
Get  up  and  gie  's  our  hogmanay ! ' 

The  following  is  of  a  moralising  character,  thongh 
a  good  deal  of  a  truism : 

'  Get  up,  Koodwife,  and  binna  sweir. 
And  (leal  your  bread  to  them  that's  here ; 
For  the  time  will  come  when  ye  '11  be  dead. 
And  then  ye  '11  neither  need  (Uo  nor  bread.' 

The  most  favourite  of  all,  however,  ia  more  to  the 
point  than  any  of  the  foregoing : 

'  My  feet 's  cauld,  my  shoon  'a  thin  ; 
Gie's  my  cakes,  and  let  me  rin  1' 

It  is  no  nnpleasing  scene,  during  the  forenoon,  to 
see  the  children  going  laden  home,  each  with  his 
large  apron  bellying  out  before  him,  stuffed  foil  of 
cakes,  and  perhaps  scarcely  able  to  waddle  under 
the  load.  Such  a  mass  of  oaten  alms  is  no  incon- 
siderable addition  to  the  comfort  of  the  poor  man's 
household,  and  enables  him  to  enjoy  the  New-year 
season  as  much  as  his  richer  neighbours. 

In  the  primitive  parish  of  Deemess,  in  Orkney, 
it  was  cuslomaiy,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  for  old  and  young  of  the  common  class  of 
people  to  assemble  in  a  great  band  upon  the  e 
ing  of  the  last  day  of  the  year,  and  commence  a ' 
round  of  visitfl  tliroughout  the  district.     At  eyei^ 
house  they  knocked  at  the  door,  and  on  being 
admitted,  commenced  singing,  to  a  tune  of  its  own, 
a  song  appropriate  to  the  occasion.    The  following 
is  what  may  be  tenned  a  restored  version  of  ;'    i 
chant,  the  miagination  having  been  colU-d  '■•■   • 
make  np  in  sevifral  of  the  lines  what  w;i- 
in  memory.     The  'Queen  Mary'   allu  , 

evidently  the  Virgin : 
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'  This  night  it  ia  gnid  New'r  E'en's  night, 
We're  a'  here  Queen  Mary's  men  ; 
And  we're  eomc  here  to  crave  our  right, 
And  that 's  before  our  Lady. 

The  very  firet  thing  which  we  do  crave, 
We  'ro  a'  here  Qucca  Mary's  men  ; 

A  bonny  white  caudle  we  must  have. 
And  that  '■  before  our  Lady. 

Goodwife,  gae  to  your  butter-ark. 
And  weigh  ub  here  tea  mark. 

Ten  mark,  ten  pnnd. 
Look  that  ye  grip  wcel  to  the  grand.* 
Goodwife,  gae  to  your  geclin  vat, 
And  fetch  us  here  a  skeel  o'  that. 

Gang  to  your  awmric,  gin  ye  please, 
Andbring  frao  there  a  yow-milk  cheese. 

And  syne  bring  here  a  sharping-stanc. 
We'll  sharp  our  whittles  ilka  ane. 

Ye '11  cut  the  cheese,  and  cko  the  round. 
But  aye  take  care  ye  cutna  yonr  thuuiii. 

Oae  fill  the  three-pint  oog  o'  ale. 
The  maut  maun  be  aboon  the  mraL 

We  houp  your  ale  ia  stark  and  itont, 
For  men  to  drink  the  auld  year  out. 

Ye  ken  the  weather's  snaw  and  sleet, 
Stir  up  the  lire  to  warm  our  feet 

Our  shoon  's  made  o'  mare's  skin, 
Cumo  open  the  door,  and  let 's  in.' 

The  inner-door  beins  opened,  a  tremendcma 
rush  was  made  ben  the  houae.  The  iumates  fur- 
nished a  long  table  with  all  sorts  of  homely  law, 
and  a  hearty  feast  took  place,  followed  by  copious 
libiitioua  of  ale,  charged  with  all  sorts  of  good- 
wjslics.  The  party  would  then  proceed  to  tlic 
next  house,  where  a  similar  scene  would  be 
enacted.  How  they  contrived  to  take  so  many 
■uppers  in  one  evening,  heaven  knows  !  No  slight 
could  be  more  keenly  felt  by  a  Deemcss  farmer 
than  to  have  his  house  passed  over  unvisited  by 
the  New-year  singers. 

The  doings  of  the  guUm  or  guizardt  (that  ji<, 
masquers  or  mummen  t)  form  a  conspicuous  feature 
in  the  New-year  proceedings  throughout  ScotlaniL 
The  favourite  night  for  tliis  exhibition  is 
Hograanav,  though  the  evenings  of  Christmas, 
New-year  a  Day,  and  Handsel  Monday,  enjoy  like- 
wiae  a  privilege  in  this  respect  Such  of  the  boys 
u  e«n  lay  any  ckira  to  the  poasession  of  a  voice 
have,  for  weeks  before,  been  poring  over  the  collec- 
tion of  '  excellent  new  songs,'  which  lies  like  a 
bunch  of  rags  in  the  window-sill  ;  and  being  now 
able  to  screech  up  '  Barbara  Allan,'  or  the  '  Wee 
cot-house  and  the  wee  kail-yordic,'  they  determine 
upon  enacting  the  part  of  guuera.  For  this  pur^ioiie 
tbev  don  old  shirts  belonging  to  their  futliets, 
•nd  mount  mitre-shaped  casques  of  brown  paper, 
poasiVdy  borrowed  ftvm  the  Abbot  of  Unreason  ; 

*  In  stooping  Into  a  deep  ark,  or  ohcst,  there  i*  of 
eouru  a  dancer  of  falling  in,  uiiU^ss  the  feet  be  k«pt  Qnu 
to  tlie  gruuuiL 

•f  For  an  aoooont  of  tba  Knglirii  mommers,  see  p.  739 
o(  this  Toluma. 


attached  to  this  is  a  sheet  of  the  same  paper,  which, 
fulling  down  in  front,  covers  and  conceals  the 
whole  face,  except  wliere  holes  are  made  to  let 
through  the  point  of  the  nose,  and  afford  sight  to 
tlie  eyes  and  breath  to  the  mouth.  Each  vocal 
cuiser  ia,  like  a  knight  of  old,  attended  by  a  sort  of 
humble  squire,  who  assumes  the  habilimentii  of  a 
^irl,  with  an  old-woman's  cap  and  a  broomstick,  and 
18  styled  '  Bessie.'  Bessie  is  equal  iu  no  respect, 
except  that  she  shares  fairly  in  the  proceeds  ot  the 
enterprise.  She  goes  before  her  principal,  opens 
all  the  doors  at  which  he  pleases  to  exert  his 
(dinging  jiowers ;  and  busies  hereelf,  daring  the 
time  of  the  son^,  in  sweeping  the  floor  with  lier 
broomstick,  or  in  playing  any  other  antics  that 
she  thinks  may  amuse  the  inawellers.  The  com- 
mon reward  of  this  entertainment  is  a  halfpenny, 
but  many  churlish  pcraons  fall  upon  the  unfortu- 
nate puisers,  and  beat  them  out  of  the  house. 
Let  such  persons,  however,  keep  a  gooil  watch 
upon  their  cabbage-gardens  next  Halloweea  ! 

The  more  important  doings  of  the  guisers  are  of 
ft  theatrical  character.  There  is  one  rude  and  gro- 
tesque drama  which  they  are  accustomed  to  p«r- 
fonu  on  each  of  the  four  above-mentioned  nights  ; 
and  which,  in  various  fragments  or  version.",  exists  in 
every  part  of  Lowland  Scotland.  The  pciformers, 
who  are  never  less  than  three,  but  sometimes  as 
mniiy  as  six,  having  dressed  themselves,  proceed  ia 
a  ban<l  from  house  to  house,  generally  contenting 
themselves  with  the  kitchen  for  an  arena  ;  whither, 
in  mansions  presided  over  by  the  spirit  of  good- 
humour,  the  whole  family  will  resort  to  witness 
the  spectacle.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  delighted  to 
keep  up  old  customs,  and  could  condescend  to 
simple  things  without  losing  genuine  dignity, 
invariably  had  a  set  of  guisere  to  pert'orm  this  plav 
before  his  family  both  at  Ashestiel  and  Abbotal'ord. 
The  drama  in  question  l>ears  a  close  resemblance, 
with  sundry  moililications,  to  that  performed  by 
the  mummeis  in  various  p-arts  of  England,  and  of 
which  we  have  already  given  a  specimen."  I 

Such  are  the  leading  features  of  the  Hogmanay  ] 
festivities  in  Scotland.  A  similar  custom  to  that  ' 
above  detailed  of  children  going  about  from  house 
to  house,  singing  the  llaqmena  chorus,  and  obtain- 
ing a  dole  of  bn-ail  or  Ciikes,  prevails  in  Yorkshire 
and  the  north  of  Eng1an<l ;  but,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  the  last  day  of  the  year  is  not  in  the 
latter  countrj',  for  the  most  part,  invested  with 
much  peculiar  distinction.  One  or  two  closing 
ceremonies, common  to  both  countries — the  rei^uiem, 
as  they  may  be  termed,  of  the  dying  year — will  bu 
more  appropriately  noticed  in  tlie  concluding  article 
of  this  work. 

BUBNINO   OP    'THE    CLAVIB.' 

A  singular  custom,  almost  unparalleled  in  any 
other  part  of  Scotlanil,  takes  place  on  New-years 
Eve  (old  style)  ot  the  village  of  Burghead,  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Moray  Firth,  about  nine  miles 
from  the  town  of  Elgiu.  It  has  been  observed 
there  from  time  immemorial,  and  both  its  origin, 
and  that  of  the  peculiar  appellation  by  which  it  is 
ilisliiiguished,  form  still  matter  of  coujectiire  and 
dispute  fur  utitiiiiiaries.  The  following  extract  from 
the  liuitffiKin  journal  presenta  a  very  interestiog 
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■ad  oompreheiuire  view  of  all  that  can  be  stated 
Rgaxdins  thia  lemarkable  oeremonial : 

'Anj  Hogmanaj'  afternoon,  a  small  group  of  aea- 
men  and  coopen,  dieaied  in  bine  oresfrocki,  and 
followed  bj  nnmben  of  lUMrf  ytrangrtcn,  maj  be 
■een  npidfy  wending  their  way  to  the  aonth-westem 
extreaatf  of  the  viUage,  where  it  ia  enitomaiy  to 
build  the  Claries  One  of  the  men  bean  on  his 
ahoulden  a  atout  Aichangel  tar-banel,  kindlr  pre- 
aented  for  the  oecanon  br  one  of  the  merchaitta, 
who  haa  reij  conxidentely  left  a  quantity  of  the 
recinona  fluid  in  the  bottom.  Another  carries  a 
common  hemng-catk,  whOe  the  remainder  are  laden 
with  other  raw  material*,  and  the  toola  necessaty 
for  the  construction  of  the  Clavie.  Arrived  at  the 
spot,  three  cheers  being  given  for  the  success  of  the 
undertaking,  operations  are  commenced  forthwith. 
In  the  first  place,  the  tar-barrel  is  sawn  into  two 
nnequalptrts  ;  the  smaller  forms  the  groundwork 
of  the  Cuvie,  the  other  is  broken  up  tor  fueL  A 
common  fir  prop,  some  four  feet  in  length,  called 
the  "spoke,"  oemg  then  procured,  a  hole  is  bored 
throngn  the  tub-like  machine,  that,  as  we  have 
alreaoy  said,  is  to  form  the  basis  of  the  unique 
structure,  and  a  long  nail,  made  for  the  purpose, 
and  furnished  gratuitou/tly  by  the  village  black- 
smith, unites  the  two.  Curiously  enough,  no  ham- 
mer is  allowed  to  drive  this  nail,  which  is  "  sent 
home"  by  a  smooth  stone.  The  herring-cask  is 
next  demolished,  and  the  staves  are  soon  undei^ 

going  a  diminution  at  both  extremities,  in  order  to 
t  them  for  their  proper  position.  They  are  naUed, 
at  intervals  of  a1>out  two  inches  all  round,  to  the 
lower  edge  of  the  Clavic-barrel,  while  the  other 
ends  are  firmly  fiutened  to  the  spoke,  an  ax>erture 
being  left  niificicntly  largo  to  admit  the  head  of  a 
man.  Amid  tremendous  cheering,  the  finished 
Clavic  is  now  set  up  against  tlie  waU,  which  is 
mounted  by  two  stout  young  men,  who  proceed  to 
the  business  of  filling  and  lighting.  A  lew  pieces 
of  the  split-up  tar-borrel  are  placra  in  a  pyimniikl 
form  in  the  inside  of  the  Clavie,  enclosing  a  small 
space  for  the  reception  of  a  burning  peat,  when 
everything  is  ready.  The  tar,  which  had  been 
previously  removed  to  another  vessel,  is  now  poured 
over  the  wood ;  and  the  i<ame  inflammable  substance 
is  freely  used,  while  the  barrel  is  being  closely 
pocked  with  timber  and  other  combustible  mate- 
rials, that  rise  twelve  or  thirteen  inches  above  the 
rim. 

'By  this  time  the  shades  of  evening  have  begun 
to  descend,  and  soon  the  subdued  murmur  of  the 
crowd  breaks  forth  into  one  loud,  prolonged  cheer, 
as  the  youth  who  was  despatched  u>r  the  fiery  peat 
(fur  custom  says  no  sulphurous  lucifer,  no  patent 
congreve  dare  approach  within  the  pacreii  precincts 
of  the  Clavie)  arrives  with  his  glowing  charge. 
The  master-builder  relieving  him  of  his  precious 
trust,  places  it  witliin  the  opening  already  noticed, 
where,  revived  by  a  hot  blast  from  his  powerful 
lungs,  it  ignites  the  surrounding  wood  and  tor, 
wliicli  quickly  bursts  into  a  flame.  During  the 
short  time  the  fire  is  allowed  to  gather  strejigth, 
cheers  are  given  in  rapid  succession  for  "The 
Queen,"  "The  Laird,"  "The  Provost,"  "Tlie  Town," 
"The  Harbour,"  and  "The  Railway,"  and  then 
Clavie-bcorer  number  one,  popping  his  head 
between  the  staves,  Li  away  with  his  flaming  bur- 
den. Formerly,  the  Clavie  wiw  carried  in  triumph 
raurnl  cx'uiy  vessel  in  the  harbour,  and  a  handful 
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of  grain  thrown  into  each,  in  ocdcr  to  inson 
■ncccs  for  the  coming  year ;  'bat  m  tUa  put  of  til* 
ceremony  came  to  be  tediooa,  it  w  diopped,  aad 
the  procession  confined  to  the  bovndjaaM  ot  tbe 
town.  As  fast  as  his  heavy  load  will  pemil  him, 
the  bearer  harries  along  the  wcII4aown  xoole, 
followed  by  the  shouting  Bmgbeadian^  tke  boilfaK 
tar  meanwhile  trickling  down  in  duk  *'"gg~' 
streams  all  over  his  back.  Xor  is  the  danger  of 
scalding  the  only  one  he  who  essays  to  cainr  tke 
Clavie  has  to  confront,  since  the  leoat  ■tamftw  ie 
sufficient  to  destroy  his  equilihrium.  InHtirA, 
this  untoward  event,  at  one  time  looked  on  «t  • 
dire  calamity,  foretelling  disaster  to  the  pl^oe, 
certain  death  to  the  bcairer  in  the  eooae  of 


year,  not  unfrequently  occurs.     HarinK  leafcfced 

the  junction  of  two  streets,  the  carrier  of  tke  Clavie 
is  relieved  ;  and  while  the  change  is  being  effected, 
firebrands  plncke<l  from  the  MRd  are  thrown 
among  the  crowd,  who  eagedy  senunhle  for  the 
tarry  treasure,  the  pooscBsion  of  which  was  of  old 
deemed  a  sure  safeguard  against  all  unlucky  con- 
tingencie«i.  Again  the  multitude  bound  ^ong  ; 
again  they  halt  for  a  moment  as  another  indivi- 
dual takes  his  place  as  bearer — a  post  for  the 
honour  of  which  there  is  sometimes  no  little 
striving.  The  circuit  of  the  town  being  at  length 
completed,  the  Clavie  is  borne  along  the  principal 
street  to  a  small  hill  near  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  promontory  called  the  "Doorie,"  on  tlie 
summit  of  which  a  freestone  pillar,  very  much 
re.<<embling  an  ancient  altar,  haa  been  built  for  its 
reception,  the  spoke  fitting  into  a  socket  in  the 
centre.  Being  now  firmly  seated  on  its  throne, 
fresh  fuel  is  heaped  on  the  Clavie,  while,  to  moke 
the  fire  bum  the  brighter,  a  barrel  with  the  ends 
knocked  out  is  placed  on  the  top.  Cheer  after 
cheer  rises  from  the  crowd  below,  as  the  eflurta 
made  to  increase  the  hla2e  are  crowned  vith 
snccera. 

'Though  formerly  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
Doorie  the  whole  night,  the  Clavic  is  now  removed 
when  it  has  burned  about  half  an  hour.  Then 
comes  the  most  exciting  scene  of  olL  The  barrel 
is  lifted  from  the  socket,  and  thrown  down  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  hill,  which  appears  to  be  all 
in  one  mass  of  flame— a  state  of  matteiB  that  does 
not,  however,  prevent  a  rush  to  the  spot  in  search 
of  embers.  Two  stout  men,  instantly  seizing  the 
fallen  Clavic,  attempt  to  demolish  it  by  rf»«)iiTig  jt 
to  the  ground :  which  is  no  sooner  accompliaSed 
than  a  final  cliarge  is  made  among  the  oloziiig 
fragments,  that  are  snatched  up  in  total,  in  spite 
of  all  the  powers  of  combustion,  in  on  incredibly 
short  space  of  time.  Up  to  the  present  moment, 
the  origin  of  this  pecuhar  custom  ia  involved  in 
the  deepest  obscurity.  Some  would  have  as  to 
believe  that  we  owe  its  introduction  to  the  Romans ; 
and  that  the  name  Clavie  is  derived  froiin  tha 
Lntin  wonl  clamu,  a  naU — witches  being  £requ<!all]r 
put  to  death  in  a  barrel  stuck  full '  '  :>i1cas; 

or  from  eluvi*,  a  key — the  rite  1  totMl 

when    Agricola    dis<.fiver«"d    that  i  . 

Burchead,  affonled  the  gmnil  mill; 
north   of  ScotloutL      As  well    mig^.    1,,.^^.-    wiu 
speculators  have  remarked  that  Doorie,  which 
be  spelled  DurU,  sprang  from  duna,   crael, 
account  of  the  bloody  ceremony  celebrated  on  tl 
summit.  Another  opinion  has  been  boldly  ad^ 
by  one  party,  to  the  effect   that   the   Ckria  it 
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Scnndin.ivian  in  oriKin,  being  introdnccJ  by  the 
Norwegian  Vikings,  during  the  short  time  they  held 
tlie  promontory  m  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
ccntUTTi  though  the  theorist  advajice3  notliing  to 
prove  hi«  assumption,  save  a  quotation  from  Scott's 
Marmion;  while,  to  crown  all,  wo  have  to  listen 
to  a  story  that  bean  on  it«  face  its  own  condem- 
nation, invented  to  confirm  the  belief  that  n  certain 
witch,  yclept,  "Kitty  Clavers,"  bequeathed  her 
Diime  to  the  sinffular  rite.  Unfortunatolv,  all 
external  evidence  iwing  lost,  we  are  compelled  ti) 
rely  entirely  on  the  internal,  which  we  have  little 
hesitation,  however,  in  saying  points  in  an  unmis- 
takable manner  do-n-n  through  the  long  vistas  of 
our  national  history  to  whore  the  mists  of  obscurity 
hang  around  the  Druid  worship  of  our  forefathers. 
It  is  well  known  that  tlie  elements  of  Are  were 
often  present  in  Dniidical  oivies  and  customs  (as 
witness  their  cron-tara)  ;  while  it  is  univci-sallv 
admitted  that  the  bonfires  of  May-day  and  Mid- 
summer eve,  still  kept  up  in  different  part«  of  the 
C4iuntry,  are  vestiges  ot  these  ritca.  And  why 
should  not  the  Clavie  be  so  too,  seeing  that  it 
bean  throughout  the  stamp  of  a  like  parentage  ? 
The  carrying  home  of  the  embcn,  as  a  protection 
from  the  ills  of  life,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the 
ceremony,  fmds  a  coimterpart  in  the  customs  of  the 
Druidii ;  and  though  the  time  of  observance  be 
somewhat  different,  yet  may  not  the  same  causes 
(now  unknown  ones)  that  have  so  greatly  modified 
the  Clavie  have  likewise  operated  in  altering  the 
date,  which,  aOcr  all,  occun  at  the  most  solemn 
port  of  the  Druidical  year!' 
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WYCLIPFK. 

Of  Wycliffe,  '  the  morning-star  of  the  Reforma- 
tion,' very  little  U  with  certainty  known  beyond 
what  is  gathered  from  his  writings ;  hence  he  lias 
been  compared  to  'the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness' — a  voice  and  nothing  morc'^ii  mighty 
agency  manifest  only  in  its  effocts.  A  portniit  of 
tho  reformer  is  prcacrvetl  at  Lutterworth,  but  it 
con  scarcely  be  of  the  age  assumed  ;  it  is  probably 
Uie  copy  of  a  contemporary  picture.  At  any  rate, 
it  fulfils  our  ideal  of  Wyditfe.  We  behold,  in  what 
woa  said  to  be  his  '  spare,  frail,  emociatea  fitune,' 
tlic  countenance  of  a  Yorkshirenmn,  tinn  nnd 
Mf  rvous  ;  of  one  who  could  form  his  own  opinion 
and  hold  it  agunst  the  world,  and  all  the  more 
rc«nlntely  because  against  the  world. 

The  Tear  of  Wyclitfe's  birth  is  usually  stated  as 
132>1,  three  yean  before  the  accession  of  Edward 
III.  His  name  he  took  from  his  native  villa^, 
situated  alxiut  six  miles  from  Richmond  in  Yoric- 
shij^  and  thus  it  is  sometimes  written  John  dt 


Wycliffe,  In  his  time  tlieTe  were  in  truth  but  two 
professions — arms  and  the  church ;  mo^t  ' 
physicians,  and  even  statesmen,  were  c<' 
The  universities  were  therefore  thronged  wiLu  v.iu»  un 
of  students,  perhaps  ns  numerous  (if  medieval 
statistics  ore  to  be  credited)  as  the  entire  popula- 
tions of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  at  this  day.  WycbITu 
was  sent  to  Oxford,  where,  in  course  of  time,  he 
rose  to  high  distinction  as  a  lecturer,  became  a 
consummate  master  in  dialectics,  and  tile  pride  of 
the  university.  '  He  was  second  to  none  in  philo- 
sophy,' writes  Knighton,  a  monk,  who  abhorred 
him  ;  '  and  in  the  discipline  of  the  schools  he  was 
incomparable.'  He  was  promoted  to  various  dignities 
— to  the  wardcnship  of  Baliol  and  Canterbury 
Halls,  to  the  living  of  Fillingham,  and  finally  to 
that  of  Lutterworth  in  Leicestershire,  with  which 
his  name  is  most  intimately  associated,  as  where  he 
dwelt  longe-tt,  and  where  he  died. 

Wycliffe  first  rose  into  national  publicity  by  his 
bold  denunciations  of  the  menilicant  friars,  who 
were  swarmiM  over  the  land,  and  interfering  with 
the  duties  of  the  settled  priesthood.  In  this 
contest  he  carried  with  him  the  sympathy,  not 
only  of  the  laity,  but  of  the  clergy,  who  saw  in  the 
frian  troublesome  interlopers.  He  treated  all  the 
orden  with  asperity.  He  branded  the  higher  as 
hypocrites,  who,  professing  begK!"7<  had  stately 
houses,  Tode  on  noble  hones,  andnad  all  the  pride 
and  luxnrv  of  wealth,  with  the  ostentation  of 
]>overty.  Ifhe  humbler,  he  rated  w^ith  indignation 
as  common  able-bodied  vagabonds,  whom  it  was  a 
sin  to  permit  to  saunter  about,  and  fatten  on  the 
thrift  of  the  pious. 

Edward  III.,  in  1366,  called  on  Wycliffe  for  his 
advice  as  to  his  relation  to  the  pope.  Urban  V. 
had  demanded  payment  of  the  tribute  due  under 
the  convention  of  King  John,  and  which  had 
fallen  thirty-three  yean  into  orreor.  With  many 
subtle  and  elaborate  arguments,  Wycliffe  couaicUed 
resistance  of  the  claim.  He  was  still  further 
honoured  by  his  appointment,  in  1374,  as  a  member 
of  a  deputation  sent  by  £dward  to  Qregonr  XI.  to 
treat  as  to  the  odjnstment  of  differences  between 
ElngUsh  and  ecclesiastical  law.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  experience  gained  in  this  journey  sharpcnGd 
and  intensified  Wycliffe's  aversion  to  the  papacy, 
for  on  his  return  he  began  to  speak  of  the  pope  as 
'  Antichrist,  the  proud  worldly  priest  of  Rome,  and 
the  most  cursed  of  clippen  and  cut-purses.'  This 
daring  language  soon  brought  him  into  conOict 
with  the  authorities,  and  in  1377  he  was  cited  to 
appear  at  St  Paul's,  to  answer  the  charge  of  holding 
and  publishing  certain  heretical  doctrines,  WycUfl'e 
presented  himself  on  the  api>ointed  day,  accom- 
panied by  his  friend  John  of  Qannt,  Duke  of 
Lancaster  ;  but  on  altercation  arising  between 
Qaunt  and  Courtney,  the  bishop  of  London,  the 
crowd  broke  into  a  tiunult,  and  tbo  court  separated 
without  doing  anything.  Other  attempts  were 
made  to  bring  him  to  judgment,  but  with  no 
decisive  results.  His  tjAfihing  tros  condemned  bj 
convocation ;  Richard  IL, byletter, commanded  his 
silence  at  Oxford,  but  at  Lutterworth  he  wrote  and 
preached  with  undaunted  stiiriL  He  owed  some- 
thing of  this  impunity  to  tne  great  schism  which 
had  broken  out  in  1378  in  consequence  of  the 
election  of  two  popes,  by  which  for  several  yean 
the  papal  power  was  ponklysed.  Wycliffe  seised 
the  occasion  for  writing  »  tmt,  in  wmch  he  called 
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upon  the  kings  of  Cliristendom  to  use  the  oppor- 
toni^  for  pulling  dowTi  tlie  whole  fabric  of  the 
Romish  dominion,  'seeing  that  Christ  had  cloven 
the  head  of  Antichrist,  and  made  the  two  parts 
fight  against  each  other,'  The  favour  of  John  of 
Gaunt  was  likewise  a  strong  defence,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  would  have  cared  to  stand 
between  Wycliffe  and  the  terrible  penalty  of  proven 
heresy.  Gaunt  was  no  theologian ;  he  rejoiced  in 
humbling  the  clergy,  but  he  shewed  no  desire  to 
tamper  with  the  faith  of  the  people. 

Wycliffe's  opinions  are  difficult  to  define,  first, 
because  they  were  progressive,  changing  and  ad- 
vancing with  experience  and  meditation  ;  and 
second,  because  tne  authorship  of  many  manu- 
scripts ascribed  to  him  is  doubtful.  He  commenced 
by  questioning  the  polity  of  Roman  Cathobcism, 
and  ended  in  asserting  its  theology  to  be  erroneous. 
In  doctrine,  Calvin  might  have  claimed  Wycliffe  as 
a  brother,  but  far  beyond  Calvin  he  was  ready  to 
accord  perfect  freedom  of  conscience.  '  Christ,'  he 
said,  'wished  his  law  to  be  observed  willingly, 
freely,  that  in  such  obedience  men  might  find  hap- 
piness. Hence  he  appointed  no  civil  punishment 
to  be  inflicted  on  the  transgressors  of  his  commaud- 
ments,  but  left  the  persons  neglecting  them  to  the 
Buffering  which  shall  come  after  the  day  of  doom.' 
In  the  matter  of  chureh-govcmment,  he  advocate<l 
principles  which  would  almost  identify  liim  with 
the  Independents.  The  whole  framework  of  the 
hierarchy  lie  pronounced  a  device  of  priestly  ambi- 
tion— the  first  step  in  the  ascending  scale,  the  dis- 
tinction between  bishop  and  presbyter  being  an 
innovation  on  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church, 
in  which  all  were  equal  He  was  opposed  to  estab- 
lishments and  endowments,  insisting  that  pastors 
should  depend  on  the  free  offerings  of  their  flocks. 
As  a  missionary,  he  w^as  the  director  of  a  number 
of  zealous  men,  styled  'poor  priests,'  who  received 
and  busily  diffused  his  doctrines.  '  Oo  and  preach,' 
he  said  to  them  ;  'it  is  the  sublimest  work  :  but 
imitate  not  the  priests,  whom  we  see  after  the  ser- 
mon sitting  in  the  ale-houses,  or  at  the  gaming- 
table, or  wastmg  their  time  in  hunting.  After  your 
sennon  is  ended,  do  you  visit  the  sick,  the  aged,  the 
ptjor,  the  blind,  and  the  lame,  and  succour  them 
according  to  your  ability.' 

His  industry  was  astonishing.  The  number  of 
his  books,  mostly  brief  tracts,  bafties  calculation. 
Two  hundred  are  said  to  have  been  burned  in 
Bohemia.  His  great  work  was  the  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  from  the  Vulgate  into  English.  Of 
this  undertaking,  Lingard  says :  '  Wyclilfe  multi- 
plied copies  with  the  aid  of  transcribers,  and  his 
poor  priests  recommended  it  to  the  perusal  of  their 
nearers.  In  their  hands  it  became  an  engine  of 
wonderful  power.  Men  were  flattered  with  the 
appeal  to  tlieir  private  judgment ;  the  new  doc- 
trines insensibly  acquired  partisans  and  protectors 
in  the  higher  classes.'  Wycliife's  translation  ilid 
much  to  give  form  and  permanence  to  the  lingbsh 
language,  and  it  will  for  ever  remain  b  mighty 
landmark  in  its  history. 

Dean  Milman  thus  pithily  sums  up  Wycliflfe's 
merits  as  an  author :  '  He  was  a  subtle  schoolman, 
and  a  popular  pamphleteer.  He  addressed  the 
•^"•Ijnts  ot  the  nnivereity  in  tlie  language  and  logic 
of  the  schools  ;  he  addresjed  the  vulgar,  which 
included  no  doubt  the  whole  laity  and  the  vast 
*"""4^  "t  the  parochial  clergy,  in  the  umpleat  and 
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most  homely  vernacular  phrase.  Hence  he  is,  as  it 
were,  two  writers  :  his  Latin  is  dry,  argumentative, 
syllogistic,  abstruse,  obscure  ;  his  English  rude, 
coarse,  but  clear,  emphatic,  brief,  vehement,  with 
short  stinging  sentences  and  perpetual  hard 
antithesis.' 

In  1379,  Wycliffe  was  attacked  with  an  Ulnesa 
which  his  physicians  a-sserted  would  prove  fataL 
A  deputation  of  friars  waited  on  him  to  extort  a 
recantation,  but  the  lion  sat  up  in  bed  and  sternly 
dismi.ssed  them,  saying : '  1  shall  not  die,  but  recover, 
and  live  to  expose  your  e^-il  deeds  j'  and  he  did  live 
until  1384.  On  the  29th  of  December  of  that  y«ar, 
he  was  in  his  church  hearing  mass  when,  just  as  the 
host  was  about  to  be  elevated,  he  was  struck  down 
with  palsy.  He  never  spoke  more,  and  died  on  the 
last  day  of  the  year,  aged  about  sixty. 

Wycliffe's  influence  appeared  to  die  with  hina  ; 
more  than  a  century  elapsed  between  his  death  and 
the  birth  of  Latimer ;  yet  his  memory,  his  mano- 
scripts,  and  above  all  his  version  of  the  Scriptures, 
gave  life  to  the  Lollards,  whom  no  persecntion 
could  extirpate,  and  whose  faith  at  last  triumphed 
in  the  supremacy  of  Protestantism.  In  1415,  the 
Council  of  Con.sfance,  which  consigned  John  Uuss 
and  Jerome  of  Prague  to  the  flames,  condemned 
forty-five  articles,  said  to  be  extracted  from  the 
works  of  Wycliffe,  as  erroneous  and  hereticaL 
Wycliffe  they  designated  an  obstinate  heretic,  and 
ordered  that  nLs  bones,  if  they  could  be  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  faithful,  should  be  dug  up  and 
cast  on  a  dimghilL  Thirteen  years  later,  this  sen- 
tence was  executed  by  the  bishop  of  Luicoln,  at  the 
connnand  of  the  pope.  Tlie  Reformers  bones  were 
disinterred  and  burned,  and  the  ashes  cost  into  the 
Swift,  whence,  says  Fuller,  '  they  were  conveyed  to 
the  Avon,  by  the  Avon  to  the  Severn,  by  the  Severn 
to  the  narrow  seas,  and  thence  to  the  main  ocean. 
Thus  the  ashes  of  Wycliffe  are  the  emblem  of  hi* 
doctrine,  which  is  now  dispersed  all  the  world 
over.' 


STRUGGLE   FOB  A   CASK   OF   WINK. 

There  are  many  curious  circumstances  connected 
with  the  ownership  of  abandoned,  lost,  or  unclaimed 
property.  In  such  cases  the  cromi  generally  cornea 
lorward  as  the  great  claimant,  subject  of  course  to 
such  pretensions  as  other  parties  may  be  able  to 
substantiate  in  the  matter.  If  a  roan  finds  or  picks 
up  treasure,  it  becomes  a  knotty  point  to  detennine 
whether  he  may  keep  it.  If  the  owner  has  thrown 
it  away,  the  finder  may  keep  it ;  but  if  the  owner 
hides  it  or  loses  it,  without  an  intention  of  parting 
with  it,  there  is  often  much  legal  difficulty  iu 
deciding  whether  the  crown  or  any  one  elM 
acquires  a  right  to  it. 

And  so  it  is  out  at  sea,  and  on  the  British  cooata. 
The  laws  concerning  wrecked  property  are  marked 
by  much  minuteness  of  detail,  on  account  of  th* 
great  diversity  of  the  articles  forming  the  caigoes 
of  sliips,  and  the  relation  they  bear  to  the  '  sink  or 
swim '  test  As  a  general  rule,  the  king  or  queen 
is  entitled  to  wrecks  or  wrecked  property,  unleaa 
and  until  a  prior  claimant  appears.  The  main 
object  of  this  prerogative  was,  not  to  gnup  at  the 
property  for  emolument,  but  to  disrouragc  the 
barbarous  custom  of  wTecking,  by  which  slutn  and 
human  life  were  often  purposely  sacrifice  m  • 
means  of  giving  booty  to  the  wiecketa  who  lired 
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on  shore.  Then,  to  determine  who  shall  o1>tain 
the  property  if  the  crovni  waives  its  claim,  fhip- 
wreckea  goods  are  divided  into  four  classes — 
floltam,  jettam,  ligan,  and  simple  ivredc.  Floiiam  ia 
when  tlie  ehip  is  split,  and  the  goods  float  upon 
the  water  between  high  and  low  water  marks. 
JtUam  is  when  the  ship  is  in  danger  of  foundering, 
and  the  goods  are  cast  into  the  sea  for  the  purpose 
of  saving  it.  Lvjan,  luiam,  or  lagan,  is  when  heavy 
goods  are  thrown  into  the  sea  with  a  buoy,  so  that 
mariners  may  know  wIktb  to  retake  them.  JfrecJ:, 
properly  so  called,  is  where  goods  shipwrecked  are 
cast  upon  the  land.  By  degrees,  oa  the  country 
became  more  amenable  to  law,  the  sovereign  gave 
up  the  claim  to  some  of  these  kinds  of  wrecked 
property,  not  unfrequently  vesting  them  in  the 
lords  of  adjacent  manors.  Lu/art  belongs  to  the 
crown  if  no  owner  appeara  to  claim  it ;  but  if  any 
owner  appears,  he  :s  entitled  to  recover  the 
poBS«ssion ;  for  oven  if  the  goods  were  cast  over- 
board without  any  cask  or  buoy,  in  order  to  lighten 
the  ship,  the  owner  i."!  not,  by  this  act  of  necessity, 
construed  to  have  renounced  his  property.  All  the 
goods  called  flotsam,  jetsam,  and  tyian  become 
UTeck  if  thrown  upon  the  land,  instead  of  floating, 
and  subject  to  the  laws  of  wreck.  By  a  very 
curious  old  law,  if  a  man,  or  a  dog,  or  a  cat  escape 
'  quick '  or  alive  out  of  a  ship,  that  ship  shall  not 
be  r^jarded  as  wreck  ;  it  still  continues  the  property 
of  the  same  owner  as  before  ;  the  words  man,  dog, 
or  cat,  are  interpreted  to  mean  any  living  animals 
by  which  the  ownership  of  the  vessel  might  be 
ascertained.  Lord  Mansfield  put  a  very  lilieral 
interpretation  upon  this  old  statute.  A  case  was 
brought  before  him  for  trial,  in  which  the  lord  of  a 
manor  claimed  the  goods  of  a  wTcrked  ship  cjist  on 
shore,  on  the  groiind  that  no  living  crcntxue  had 
come  alive  from  the  ship  to  the  shore.  But  Lord 
Mansfield  disallowed  this  claim.  He  said :  '  The 
coming  to  shore  of  a  dog  or  a  cat  alive  can  be  no 
better  proof  than  if  they  should  come  ashore  dead. 
The  escaping  alive  makes  no  sort  of  difference.  If 
the  owner  of  the  animal  were  known,  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  goods  belonging  to  the  some  person 
would  be  equally  strong,  whether  the  «nimnl  were 
living  or  not.' 

The  records  of  our  law  and  equity  courts  give 
some  curious  information  concerning  the  struggles 
between  the  crown  and  other  persons,  concerning 
the  right  to  property  thrown  a»liore.  One  famous 
case  is  known  by  the  title  Rtx  v.  TVx)  Cathi  of 
Tatlovi.  Another,  liex  v.  Forty  Nine  Cculcs  of 
Brandy,  shews  the  curious  manner  in  which  tlie 
judgment  of  the  court  awarded  some  casks  to  the 
crown  and  some  to  the  lord  of  tlie  manor — 
according  as  the  casks  were  found  floating  boyund 
thrc«  miles  from  the  shore,  floating  irithin  that 
distance,  Ipng  on  the  wet  foreshore,  lying  on  the 
dry  foreshore,  or  alternately  wet  and  dry. 

A  still  more  curious  case  was  tried  at  the  end 
of  December  1800,  between  tlie  crovm  njul  Mr 
Constable,  lord  of  tlie  manor  of  )'  .in 

Yorkshire.    It  was  a  struggle  who  r :  .ana 

cask  of  wine,  thrown  ashore  on  the  coott  ul  tii.it  par- 
ticular manor.  The  loni's  bailiff,  and  some  custtmi- 
hou.sc  oflicci*,  hearing  of  the  circiimstanc«",  hastened 
to  tlio  spot,  striNing  which  should  get  tln-re  firet. 
The  oflicem  laid  hold  of  one  end  of  the  cook, 
saving:  'This  belongs  to  the  king.'  Tlic  bailiff 
laid  hold  of  the  other  end,  and  clouued  it  fur  the 


lord  of  the  manor.  An  argumentative  dispute 
arose.  The  oflicers  declared  that  it  was  smuggled, 
'not  having  paid  the  port  duty.'  The  bailiff 
retorted  that  he  believed  the  wine  to  be  Madeira, 
not  port.  The  officers,  smiling,  said  that  they 
meant  port  of  entry,  not  port  wine — a  foct  that 
possibly  the  bailiff  knew  already,  but  chose  to 
Ignore.  The  bailiff  replied  :  '  It  has  been  in  no 
jjort,  it  has  come  by  itself  on  the  beach.'  The 
officers  re.«olvcd  to  go  for  further  instructions  to 
the  custom-house.  But  here  arose  a  dilemma: 
what  to  do  with  the  cask  of  wine  in  the  interim  ? 
As  the  bailiff  could  not  very  well  drink  the  wine 
while  they  were  gone,  they  proposed  to  place  it  in 
a  small  hut  hard  bv.  They  did  so  ;  but  during 
their  absence,  the  bailiff  removed  it  to  the  cellar  of 
tlie  lord  of  the  manor.  The  officers,  when  they 
returned,  said  :  '  Oh,  ho  1  now  we  have  you  ;  the 
wine  is  the  king's  note,  under  any  supposition  ;  for 
it  has  been  removed  inthmU  a  permit.'  To  which 
the  bailiff  responded :  '  If  I  had  not  removed  the 
wine  without  a  permit,  the  sea  would  have  done  so 
the  next  tide.'  The  ottomey-gcncral  ofterwords 
filed  an  information  ogainst  the  lord  of  the  manor  ; 
and  the  case  come  on  at  York — ^on  the  question 
whether  the  bailiff  was  right  in  removing  the  wine 
without  a  custom-house  '  pemiit  I '  The  argu- 
ments pro  and  con  were  very  lengthy  and  very 
learned  ;  for  although  tlio  cask  of  wine  could  not 
possibly  be  worth  so  much  as  the  costs  of  the  case, 
each  party  attached  importance  to  the  decision  as  a 
precedent.  The  decision  of  the  court  at  York  was 
a  special  verdict,  which  transferred  the  case  to 
the  court  of  Exclie(jucr.  The  judgment  finally 
announced  was  in  favour  of  the  lord  of  the  manor 
— on  the  grounds  thot  no  permit  is  required  for  the 
riMiioval  of  wine  \mlcs.s  it  has  paid  duty  ;  that  wine 
to  be  liable  to  duty,  must  be  imported  ;  that  wine 
cannot  be  imported  by  Hielf,  but  requires  the 
agency  of  some  one  else  to  do  so  ;  and  toat  there- 
fore wine  WTCcked,  having  come  on  shore  by  itself, 
or  without  human  volition  or  intention,  was  not 
'  imported,'  and  was  not  subject  to  duty,  and  did 
not  require  a  pemiit  for  its  removal  The  trial 
virtually  admitted  the  .  right  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor  to  the  wine,  as  having  been  thrown  ashore 
on  his  estate  ;  the  only  question  waa  whether  he 
haii  forfeited  it  by  the  act  of  his  8er\'ant  in  remov- 
ing it  from  the  spot  without  a  permit  from  the 
custom-house  officers ;  and  the  decision  of  the 
court  was  in  his  favour  on  this  point.  But  it 
proved  to  1x1  by  far  the  most  costly  cask  of  wine  he 
ever  possesitcd  j  for  by  a  strange  arrangement  in 
these  E.\rhequer  matter?,  even  tliough  the  verdict 
be  with  the  defendant,  he  does  not  get  his  costs. 

BlSaiNa   OCT   THE   OLD   YEAR:    CONCLUSION. 

The  close  of  the  vear  brings  along  with  it  a 
mingleil  feeling  of  gladnca  and  inelancholy^-of 
gbulne.ss  in  the  anticipation  of  brighter  days  to 
tome  with  tlie  advent  of  the  New  Year,  and  of 
melancholy  in  reflections  on  the  fleeting  nature  of 
time,  and  the  gradual  approach  to  the  inevitable 
goal  in  the  race  of  life.  That  so  interesting  an 
occasion  sliould  be  distinguished  by  some  observ- 
ance or  ceremony  apjx'ars  but  natural,  and  we 
accordingly  find  various  customs  prevail,  some 
piKirtivc,  olhera  serious,  and  others  in  wliich  both 
tlie  mirthful  and  pensive  moods  are  intermingled. 
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One  of  the  best  known  and  most  general  of 
thesa  costoms  ia,  that  of  sitting  up  till  twelve 
o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  31st  December,  and, 
then,  when  the  eventful  hour  has  struck,  proceed- 
ing to  the  house-door,  and  unbarrLng  it  with  great 
formality  to  '  let  out  the  Old,  and  let  in  the  New 
Year.'  The  evening  in  question  is  a  favourite 
occasion  for  social  gatherings  in  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  England,  the  assembled  friends  thua 
■welcoming  together  the  birth  of  another  of  Father 
Time's  ever-increasing,  though  short-lived  progeny. 
In  Philadelphia,  in  North  America,  we  ore  informed 
that  the  Old  Year  is  there  '  fired  out,'  and  the  New 
Year  '  fired  in,'  by  a  di8chai;ge  of  every  description 
of  fircann — musket,  fowling-piece,  and  pistol.  In 
the  island  of  Guernsey,  it  used  to  be  the  practice  of 
children  to  dress  up  a  figure  in  the  shape  of  a  man, 
and  after  parading  it  through  the  parish,  to  bury  it 
on  the  sea- shore,  or  in  some  retired  spot.  This 
ceremony  was  styled  '  enterrer  le  vieux  bout  de 
I'an.' 

A  custom  prevails,  more  (specially  amon^  Eng- 
lish dissenters,  of  having  a  midnight  service  m  the 
various  places  of  worship  on  the  last  night  of  the 
year,  the  occasion  being  deemed  peculiarly  adapted 
both  for  pious  meditations  and  thankfulness,  and 
also  for  the  reception  and  retention  of  religious 
impressions.  And  to  the  community  at  large,  the 
passing  away  of  the  Old  Year  and  the  arrival  of  liis 
successor  is  h<!raldcd  by  the  peals  of  bcll.s,  wliich, 
after  twelve  o'clock  has  struck,  burst  forth  from 
every  steeple,  warning  us  that  anotlier  year  has  com- 
menced. At  such  a  moment,  painful  reflections 
will  obtnido  themselves,  of  time  misspent  and 
opportunities  neglected,  of  the  fleeting  nature  of 
human  existence  and  enjoyment,  and  that  ere  many 
more  years  have  elapsed,  our  joys  and  sorrows,  our 
hopes  and  our  forebodings,  will  all,  along  with 
ourselves  have  become  tninga  of  the  past  Such 
is  the  dark  side  of  the  question,  but  it  nas  also  its 
sunny  Bi<le  and  its  silver  lining : 

'  For  Hope  nhall  brighten  daj-s  to  come 
And  Memory  gild  tlie  post 

And  on  such  an  occasion  as  we  ore  contemplating, 
it  i«  biith  more  noble  and  more  profitable  to  take  a 
cheerl'iil  and  rcossuriug  view  of  our  condition,  and 
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that  of  humanity  in  general — ^laying  aside  futile 
retlectiona  on  past  imprudence  and  mismanagement, 
and  resolving  for  the  future  to  do  our  utmo«t  in 
fulfilling  our  duty  to  God  and  our  fellow-men. 

With  the  '  Ringing  out  of  the  Old  Year'  we  now 
conclude  our  labours  in  The  Book  of  Day>;  and  in 
reference  to  the  aspirations  just  alluded  to,  which 
every  generous  mind  must  feel,  we  take  leave  of  onr 
readers,  in  the  subjoined  utterance  of  oui  greatest 
living  poet : 

'  Ring  out  wild  bells  to  the  wild  sky, 
The  Hying  cloud,  the  frosty  light  i 
The  \  ear  is  dying  in  the  night ; 
Bing  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 

King  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new. 
Ring,  huppy  bolls,  across  the  snow : 
The  Year  is  going,  let  him  go  ; 

Bing  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind. 
For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more  ; 
Ring  out  the  fend  of  rich  and  poor. 

Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

Ring  out  a  slowly-dyiDg  cause, 
And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife ; 
Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life. 

With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 

Bins  out  the  wont,  the  care,  the  sin, 
'The  faithless  coldness  of  the  times  ; 
Ring  out,  ring  out  my  mournful  rhymes. 

But  ring  the  fuller  minstrel  in. 

Eing  out  false  pride  in  place  »nd  blood. 
The  civic  slander  and  the  B|>ite  ; 
King  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right, 

Bing  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

Bing  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease  ; 

Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  o(  gnid  ; 

Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old, 
Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free, 
The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hanil ; 
Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land, 

Bing  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  bo.' 
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Aid,  St,  ...      1. 41)7 

Aldan.    Stt  Maldoc. 

,  or  Aedan,  St,    ,     II.  288 

,  St,  of  Mayo,     ■    11.  472 

Algniilon,  KnchMa  d',  I..732 
Alkrnhead,  Proroat,  l^igb- 

ton'a  epigram  on.  1.  831 

Aikenhead,  Thomu,  II.    10 

Alkin,   Anna  Letltia,     jM 

nnrbauld. 
Alkln,  i)r  J.ihn,  1.  IWj    II.  «6« 
Alkninli,  Wlllliiln,  .      1.74* 

Alnawurth,  Mr  Harrtaon, 
the  ou^>m  of  Dunmow 
roTlTfd  by,  .      I.  741 

Alnaworth,  llobert,       .      I.  472 
Air,  wonder*  In  the.     .     1.  VA 
Alrr,  Oeorg*  BIddeli,        II.  U7 
Alalabia,  Mr,  hli  nefkrloua 
c«mdtt0t    In    eonneciioa 
with       tlw      Soatb-ae* 
aeheme,      ...     1. 148 
Althllahal.  9t,       ,        .      L  367 
Alton,    William,    1.    307; 

notice  of.   .  .         S07 

Akellalde,  Mark- 

1.810;  U.  141,  Ml 


rAoi 
Akermon,  Mr  John  Tongt, 

i.  68,  60 
Aland,  Sir  John  Furteaeuo — 

1.339 
Alarm,  notico  of  tlw  falae, 

in  1804,  .      I.  200,  301 

Alastor,  a  rocdleral  demoa — 

1LTJ3 
Alban,  St,  notice  of,  .  1.  868 
Albano,  Krancefieo,  .  1.  386 
Albans,  SI,  battles  of,  L493,  208 
Albemarle,  General  Monk, 

Unkeof.    &e  Honk. 
AlberonL  Cardinal,     i.  63«,  821 
Albert,  llieaaml,  patriarch 

ofJemaalem,     .       .     1.488 
Albert.  CSurlas,  .    IL  132 

I..  Kmperor,      .    U.  138 

.Prince  II.  271.G03; 

applieation  of  Mr  J.  V. 
Curtba  to,  1, 168;  nollco 
of,   .        .        .         II.  6IK,  6% 
Alberlns  Magnus,         .    II.  9'9 
Albena,  St.     .        .        .     II.  33S 
Alblnua,  Bernard  Siegfried— 

II.  327 

,  f  mperor,       .     1.  374 

,  St.  .        .      1. 814 

Alcuar,  baltia  of,      M.  138.  139 
Alchemlata,  the  tost  of  the — 

I.  602-604 
Alchmnnd,  St,  .  .  ii,  32ii 
Alouln,  eelebratetl  Anglo- 
Saxon  ecclesiastic,  .  1. 654 
Aldegondca,  St,  .  .  L  18S 
Aldorrandi,  Ulysaea— 

LS91;  11.334 
Aldrieb,  Bishop,  .       .     1.  41* 

,  Dean  Henry,  .    II.  693 

Al*,  th«  WhlUun,      I.  830,  637 

taster,  ufflce  at  Oxford 

In  former  times,  1. 1S3 

Alemnnd,  SI,        .       .     L  SSI 
Alexander  1,,  Emperor — 

11  64*,  730 

ni.  of  Scotland, 

1.  380;  U.  313;  mlafor- 
tunea  of,  .       .        430 

Alexander  III ,  Pope,  .    IL  284 

VI .  Pope,  .    IL  180 

nil.,  Pop*,      I.  207 

,  tl^  .1.29* 

,  St,  Bishop   of 
Jerasaiem,  L  386 

Alexander,  St,  martyr,      L  334 

,SI,orC'wiarta,l.43« 

tbeOreal— 

1.  431 ;  II.  SIX 
Alexandria,  martyrt  of,  i.     304 

,      murder      of 

Archbishop   Ocorge   and 
his  friends  In,    .  I.  439 

Alexis  CsaiowlU  of  Rat- 
al*.    .  .       .     L821 
Alexins  Ctomnraua,  Em|ie- 

ror II   314 

Alexius,  St,   .        .        .     II    74 
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Alflerl,  Victor,  L       125;  il.  423 
Alfred     the     Great,     bis 
method      of      recordlnff 
time— Ihe  imth    of   tbU 
■tatirment  rpft*^<li"fr  ^^^ 
qoentioned,    1.    339 ;    hii 
Jewel,   U.  507,  AOS ;  Tic- 
tor  j  of.  at  AMidovn,  77S 
Alfrfda.    Sfe  Kthcldrilha. 
Alrarotti,  Francli,        .      1.  672 
Alvehn.  nbUiratlont  of,  to 

Jernme  CHrdui,         .    II.  Sfil 
Albambra,  the,  t«ken  po»-' 
Msvlon  of  by  the  Span- 
lardA,  .     1.    39 

Alice,  or  Adclftlde.  St— 

1.  'Hi ;  il.  703 
Alfpiu^  St,    .  .    il.  315 

Alljon,  Sir  Archibald,  .    iL  7&8 
AU  Sum*.   fesllT^   of,  it. 
ATtf  ;     cuRtoms    at     the 
Middle  Temple  on  dajr  of,  539 
AU-SoqU*  CoUefte,  Oiford, 
celebration    of  'Mallard 
bay' at,     .        .      1  lU,  IM 
AU-SonU'-Day,  obaerrancea 

on.  ...  .  11  6i^ 
Allan,   Darld,       .        .      1.  3&2 

.  Sir  William,      .      I.  299 

Allardice,  Captain  Barclay. 

Str  BarclaT. 
Allein,  Richard,    .        .    il.  737 
Allen,  Halph.  notice  of,     II  5G0 
Allern,    Edward,    ii.    'iK ; 
notice  of,  01£,  610;  his 
ownerthip  of  the  Fortune 
Theatre,     ...         67fi 
•  Allworthy.'  Fielding"*,  il.  SHfi 
AlraachuR,  St,  .     i.    23 

Almanac,    the  Clofr,   I.  8; 

Poor  Robin'*,  quoted,        759 
Alroanaca,  primltirr,  1.  8 ; 
written  and  printed.  9 ; 
Partridge,     the      maker 
of,      ...        .    it  149 
'AlmuftM  (or  the  enaulng 

year,'  .      11.716-717 

Aloolh,  St,    .        .        .      1.  304 
Alnwick,    cniioua    cnatom 
obaciTed  at,  on  St  Mark'* 
Day,  f.  biO,  b&l ;  aboard 
oeremonin    pracllaed   at 
ixmiLitailng  freemen  of,  il.  743 
Alodla.  St,    .        .        .     ii.  AS'i 
Aloyatua,   St   (Lewla  Gon- 

eaga),  .  .  1. 345,  800 
Alphaeus,  St,  .  .  II.  5111 
AlphonM  I.  of  Portngal,  Ii.  6Ge 

H.  of  rortugal,  i.  833 

lll.of  Portugal,  i.?(iO 

V.  of  P.-rlugal,  il.  2.17 

n.ofCaatile,      1.427 

Alphon«tu  TnribiuA,  St,  i.  4U7 
Alto,  St,  .  .  .  IL  315 
Alva,  Dulceof;  notice  of,  i.  97 
Amand,  St,  .       .     1  791 

Amandun,  St,  .  .  f.  33G 
AmaiU,  king  of  £gn>t,  1-  100 
Amator,  St,  .  .1.  &69 

Amatus  ftt,  .    ii.  337 

AmbasMdor,  thegueonail- 

ing  of  a  French,  ailenced— 

i.  846.  217 

AmbaMadors,  qucation  as 
to  privileges  of,  decided 
by  CromwplI,  il.  40,  41  ; 
•Ingular  battle  betwern, 
for  precedence,       .    390,  397 

AtiibroRe.  St,  1.  479  ^  noticu 
of  hlf  flnnnew  with  Em- 
peror TheodoAins, ,        .    47U 

Amelia,  Prlncew— 

i.  IM;  II.  195,  63S 

Ancrlea,  Iom  of  BritUh 
cnloniea  in,  during  Lord 
North's  adininlftiration, 
I,  177 ;  proofKluro  of 
George  III.  in  reirard  to, 
l«r.  188;  Bcrkctey'a 
aehemc  for  convert  Ing 
aaTagcn  nf,  363 ;  Ruapcn- 
eiun  bridges  In  South, 
176 ;  I'oTiT  Kxpreai  over 
the  reeiflc  Slate*  of,  4M, 
495 :  bird*  of  North,  dee- 
Wlbed  bv  Audubon  and 
\v  i)»MTi.  5yli  Tom  Palnv'a 

790 


raoA 

share  In  accelerating  in- 
dependence of,  755;  tIc- 
torr  of  Bunker  Hill,  the 
nret  »tep  towards  Inde- 
pendence of,  790 ;  intel- 
lectual condition  of,  11. 
68 ;  discoTcry  of,  437 ; 
Thanksgiving  Day  in, 
614;  Christmas  Eve  in, 
737,  733;  return  of  the 
Jtaolute  by  government 
of  the  United  HUtes  of. 
to  Great  Britain.  ^I.  736,  787 
Ames,     Fibber.    American 

atatcsman.  1. 4!'2;  il.    20 

Ammon.  St.  .        .        .    ii.413 
Amory,  Dr  Thomas,      .     1.817 

,  ThoQuu,  eooeatrio 

author,  .       .    IL  6Ifi 

AJsphllochios,  St,         .    U.  609 
Amoaemcnls,  winter  even- 
ing,   of    oar    ancestors, 
i.  182;    Barbeyrao'a    re- 
marks on,  .  278 
Amyot,  Jacques,  L226;lLfilG 

,  Thomas,    .        .    IL  385 

Anabaptists,  the,  their  cx- 

cesftes  in  16tb  century,  1.  40 
Anacletus,  St,  .  .  ii.  60 
Anamaboe,  the  two  princes 

of,  .  .  .  .  i.  207 
Aosatatia,  two  saints  of  this 

name,  .  I  514  ;  ii.  744 
Anastasius  I.,  Emperor,    ii.    SH 

I..  Pope,      .     iL  698 

,Sl,        .        .      1.144 

- — — ,     Pope    and 

conressor.  .        .      L  556 

Anastasius,  St,  the  Sinaite— 

i.631 

,  the  Younger— 

i.  531 
Ancanter.  Dnke  of,  .  1.  346 
Ancillon,  Darid.  i.  385;  iL  307 
Anderson,  I.>r  James — 

IL  117,andnofe;447 

,  Mr,  professor  of 

natural  philosophy,  Glas- 
gow, .        .      L  134 
Anderson,  Sir  Francis,  alory 

related  of,  .         .      L  106 

AudemonUn      Institution, 

Glasgow,    .        .        .      1.    87 
Andoer.    Sre  Onen. 
AndrC',      Major,    iL    404 ; 
slury  of,  408;  prominent 
pare  taken  by,  in  l<^te  at 
rhiliidrlphia,      .     1.  651,  0S2 
Andrea  Doiia,        .        .     It.  dli 
Andrew  AvelUno,  St,    .     il.  565 

Coralni,  St,      .      1.  'JH 

' -,  St,  martyr.    .     L  629 

™,    I  he     apostle, 

noUeo  of,  and  his  day— 

il.  633,  63.5.  636 
Andrews,  James  Petit,      ii.  180 

,  Luneel'^t,      .    Ii.  3S0 

Mr,    alleged  ap- 


parlElon  of  Lord  Lyltteton 
witnesaed  by,      .    11.  6i5,  626 
Antlrnnious,  fit,      .        .    ii.  433 
Anget-gunrdlaua,   feast    of 

the  Holy,  .  .  .  11.404 
Angel",  worship  of,  .  II.  388 
Angelus.  St,  .  .  .  L.5D5 
Anger,  extract  from  Sene- 
ca's esMV  on,  .  .  L  500 
Anglesev,  'Uenry  William, 

Marquis  of.        .  I.  C45 

Angling,  Walton  and  Cut- 

ton'n  book  on,    .       i.  557,  553 
Anglo-Saxon,    ver^lfini    of 

portions  of  Scripture  in,  1. 163 
Anglo-Saxons,  tbeir  belief 
in  nnlucky  days,  1. 41,  42  ; 
clubs  among  the,  195 ; 
proctice  of  miiRicattbeir 
feast K,  344 ;  precautionary 
drinking  custom  amoniCi 
3ti7 ;  laxity  of  mona^tio 
rule  among,  401;  psgan 
festivals  of  the,  metumor- 
phoMsd  into  Christian, 
499;  masaacro  of  Danes 
by— revenge  taken  by 
lutter,  526,  i2l ;  con- 
U'tted  to  Christianity  by 


ra<u 
St  Augustine.  £80,  631; 
Welsh  accusations  of  can- 
nibalism against  the,  658 ; 
tbeir  wars  with  King 
Arthur,  701 ;  custom  of 
pledging  healths  among— 

iU  529,  530 
Angouleme,     DuchesA    d', 
lntere«tuig  circumstance 
regarding,  .        .     i.    73 

Anion,  or  Agnan,  St,   .    ii.  567 
Anianos,  St,  .  .      1.  549 

Anicctaa,  bishop  of  Rome.  I.  424 
Animals,  St  Anthony  the 
patron  of— benediction  of, 
at  Kome,  on  St  Anthony's 
Day- legal  proaecutlona 
of,  in  former  times,  i. 
1:^6-129 ;  acquired  and 
transmitted  capabiUtjes 
of,  344 ;  superslitiona 
about,  678;  the  apparent 
name  of  planu  frum.  the 
result  often  of  an  etymo- 
logical corruption,  774, 
775  ;  amalt  compas.«ion 
shewn  for,  in  olden 
time«i,  iL  193;  showers 
of,  361,  363;  Christmas 
chorities  to.  .  .  753 
Anjoo,    Charles    of.      Set 

Chorlea. 
Ankerstrom,  John  Jame?.  1.  556 
AnnaComncna,  rrincea»,  ii.  643 
Anne  of  Au«trla.  queen  of 
Louis  XIII.,  notice  of— 

1.  136,  IIJ7 
Anne  of  Clevcs,  .  .  li.  tu 
Anne,  queen  of  England, 
L  n^,  409;  iL  154;  last 
English  sovereign  to 
touch  for  scrofula.  L  84  ; 
her  patronage  of  Sir 
William  Read,  677;  her 
relation*  i«ilh  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  700 ;  Dr 
Mead's  prediction  regard- 
ing, ii.  203;  her  rcUtiona 
witli  Dr  KiidclifTe,  533, 
53J;  demnneit  rat  Ions  on 
Queen  Elisabeth's  Day. 
in  Ihe  reign  of.  .  589,  590 
Anne,  queen  of  Jnmes  I. — 

1.316,430;  ii.  538,  600 

,  St,       ,         .         .     iL  134 

Anno,  St,      .        .        .    IL  655 
Annunciation,   the,  of  the 
Virgin  Mury,  fostlvulof— 

1417 
Anqnetil,  Louis  Peter,  iL  317 
Anvbert,  St,  .        .      1.331 

Anwim,  St,  .        .      L  386 

,   St,  Archbishop  of 

Canterbury— notice   of — 

i.  531,  533 
Anson,  George,  Lord.  L  542,  740 
AnMtey,  Christopher,  Ii.  164.  533 
Anstis.  John,  .  .  I,  331 
Anterus,  St,  .        .      L   43 

Anthetm,  St,  .         .      L  821 

Anthem,  the  Boyal,  author- 
ship of.       .        .        .    il.  414 
Antbemius.  Emperor,       il.    43 
Aotblmus,  St,  .1.  556 

Anthony,  St,  notice  of  hit 

temptations.  .  .  i.  124 
Anthony,  St,  of  Padna,  no- 
tice or,  .  i.  113,  777.  77S 
Antnony  Cauleas.  St,  .  i.  247 
Anthony's  Fire,  St,  .  I.  134 
Anthropophagi,  British— 

L  683,  cm 
Antichrist,  a  medieval  de» 

mon,  .  .  .  ,11. 733 
Anfi-JacohiTtf  the.  Can- 
ning's connection  with,  IL  190 
Antinous,  .  .  .  ii.  516 
Antlpas,  St,  .  .  .  L  497 
Antiquarian,  picture  of  an 

enthusiastic,      .     il.  341,  312 
Antiquaries,    Scottish     So- 
ciety of,    Its   obligations 
to  Joseph  Uume,  L  277 ; 
hoaxes  on,  .     IL  688-690 

Antlqiiit{e«,  discovery  of, 
in  barrows.  L  337,  338; 
In  bed  of  Thames,     .         338 


Antooians,  Marena  Aure- 

lias    .  .     1.389 

Antoiiinniy  Pius,  Emperor  • 

L3Jt9;  ILSM 

,  St,  arcUbiabop 

of  Florence,    .  I.  aiS 

AnLooy,  St.  martyr,     .      1.  507 
Antwerp    Burae,    or    Ex- 
change, csUblished,       L 151 
Anysia,  St.    .  .    ii.  785 

Aopi.  Moniignore,  .  L  181 
Aper.  or  Evre,  St,  .  IL  344 
Aphraates,  St,  .  .1. 485 
Apian.  St,      .  .      L  4C3 

Apocrypha,  translation  of 
the.  I.  1U7  ;  hooka  of  the, 
declared  cuionicaJ  by 
Council  of  Trent.  .  il.  888 
ApoUlnaris,  St,  tb«  apolo- 
gist. .  .  .  .  L  73 
ApoUinaris,   St,  bUbop    of 

Rarcnna.  .        .    it.  105 

ApoUlnaris  Sldoolus,  St,  iL  351 
ApoUo,  St,  .  .  .  L  157 
ApoUonia,  St,  .      L  3»| 

Apoilonius  of  Tyanaea,    L  US 

,  St,  martyr,      i.  343 

,    Lhe  apolo- 
gist,   .  .1.524 
Apostles,  portraits  of  Christ 
and  his,  depicted  on  sac- 
ramental vnacta  among 
the  early  Christians,       1. 102 
Apparition.    Stt  Ghost. 
Apperley.  Charles  Jamea,  t  658 
Appia,St,      .       .        .11.604 
Apple,  story  of  the,  In  con- 
nection   with    Sir    Isaac 
Newton,    .        .    U.  767,  75S 
Applecroas,        Bos«- shire 
achoolmaster's  cock-Oght 
due*  at,      .  .     i.  33S 
Apple-stall,   an,    discussed 

In  puiliiiment,  .  il.  70,  71 
Apples,    ducking     for,    on 

llaltowcen.          .    U.  519,  520 
Apprentices,  London,  lleensw 
aMUffled    by,   at    Shrove- 
tide  1.  339 

ArxiL  (descriptive),  L  453; 
(hiAtoricjI).  456;  charac- 
teristics of,  456  ;  Day.  an, 
poem  by  Wotton, '456; 
the  *Tenthof,' ,  .  .495 
April  FooU.  L  460-463 

Apuleius,  St,  .  .  II.  4J0 
A  pu  rlma,  ftuspeaaloo-brid  ge 

at,  .  ,  .  .1.376 
Aqtia      Tufanla,      famoua 

poison,        .        .     U.  140,  141 
Arabia,      inoculation      fvr 
small'pox,  early  practised 
in,      .        .  .1. 3'JO 

Arabian     KightM*     Snttr^ 
tiitHnicntM,  the,  Galland'a 
tran»latton  of,    .     i.  304,  267 
Arsgo,  Francois,  J.  D.,      1.  S9ft 
Aram,      Eugene,      tander- 
hrurtedneis    of,    1.  7M ; 
historv  of.        .       U.  339.  330 
Arbluy,  Madame  d',      f.  58,  778 
Arbogastua,  St,     .        .    It.    N 
*  Arbours.*     the.      of     the 

Shrewsbury  guilds.  I.  704-708 
Arbronimua,  SI.  .  .  Ii.  545 
Arbuthnot,  lir  John,  .  1.  004 
Arcadius  Kraperor*      .      1. 570 

.  St.  .    L  n 

Archery,  sports  of,  at  Chea- 
ter, on  Kai>ter-51tmdiy— 
injunction  of  council  aa 
to  trainino-  Ltitlih.-n  til, 
1.429;  h  -g- 

land,   7:  li- 

llonsin,.!.:      .  U'joI — 

11.177 

Arohldamua  HI.,  king  of 
Spurto,       .        .        .     IL  lAO 

Archlnimu*.  St,    .        .      1 4i> 

Architecture,       styles      of 

"\ 

Arctic    Mpcitlllon.,    WIU 


Oiitbir,  tint  cUi.IS.ll  1 
Klckmin,  .      1.  m 
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Arf  tic  region*,  ttir,  rcm&rk- 
■blc  in^lnnct'f  of  rxlrrmo 
cold  endured  in,     it.  7i'2,  763 

Arden,  Marr,  molUer  o( 
SttikiMire,       .       .     I.  SM 

Ar<)pu  of  Kavcnhun.  Mory 

of,     .      .      .  ii.  m,  eio 

ArdcMli  CaKIp.  Aberdeen- 
itlire.  ronionlia  storjr  con- 
nected wiih.  .  iL  41,  *1 
AriteoMn,  Murauii  d',  i. 
609 ;  tffltem  of  potioc  In- 
Inidnced  br,  .  .  009 
Arnle,  Archibald,  Marqui* 

of,  ...  L  J«,  6t7 
Ariijle,  Eirlnf,  .  .  i,  828 
Ari;yll.Ji>lin,I)ukeor.li.4M.42» 
Artanp,  the,  St  Uilarj^'* 
oiipo^ition  to,  1.  107 ; 
thi-ir  ctiampion.St  GeorKe,  &39 
Ariuslo,  LudovicoGiovanni— 

I.  740 ;  IL  323 
Arlitocraejr.  the  feudal,  ex- 
hauftted  in  the  Wara  of 
the  llofc*,         .       .     1. 4M 
Ariitotle,       .       .       .    ii.  404 
Arkwrlfht.    Sir    KIchard, 
I.  iM ;  partner  with  Daeld 
pale  in  the  New  Lanark 
cutton-mtlLa,  i.  390;  no- 
Uce  of,         .     ii.  164,  IM.  IC7 
Armenia,  nurriage-caitomi 

of,  .  .  .  1. 721,  in 
Anniniana,  alruitille  be- 
tween, and  the  Calrloiala 
In  Holland,  .  L  tU,  CM 
Arminias  Jacobas  •  !!•  469 
Ariiiog<iRtee.  St,  .  .  i.  4:1} 
Amu,  heraldic,  burleatitlea 

of,      .        .        .       i.  ;ill-7t>4 
Armatronir,   Archie,    cele- 
brated court-fool  to  Janea 
■nd  Charic*   I.,    I,    1»0, 
IM,  1B4  i  uecdott*  of— 

33,  I»S 
Arniftronft.  Vr  John,  .    U-  320 
Armr.  costume  of  llritiihi 
Ita  history — abuace  exiit- 
ln(  nil  lately,    .        .      1.794 
Arnauld,  Dr  Antoine— 

1.  3:s ;  ii.  189 

,  Henry,  .        .     1. 7J3 

Atne,  Dr  Tbomaa,  1.  SU; 

notice  of,   ...        333 
Arnold,  American  traitor — 

11.408 

,  Dr  SuDuel,      .    il.  481 

— ,    Uer.    Dr.    I.    774, 

778 ;  hia  analyala  of  fanft- 
lieiem,       ,        .        .         7i9 
Amoul,  or  Amuiphua,  St,  Ii.  2U 

,gt,biiihopofMeli,ii.    83 

,  martyr,      .    ii.   82 

Aroatiua,  »t,  .   II.  2ae 

Arragon,  Sicily  attached  to 

kintdom  of,        .     1.  449,  444 
Arrowamlth,  Awoo— 

1.  S42 ;  IL  M 
ArKnla«,8t.  .  .  il.  S< 
Arlemlaa,  St,  .  .  II.  472 
Atlrveldt.  Jacqaea,  .  il.  73 
Arthur,  KinK,  celebration  of 
Penteeuat  by,  I.  830  ;  bl<- 
lory  of,  7U1,  TOJ 

Arthur,  Prince,  Duke  of 
Brittany,  I.  449,  470; 
htaiory  of,  471 

Arthur,  Prinoe  of  Walea, 
brother  of  Uenry  VIU., 
notice  of.    .  .     1. 443 

Attbui'a  Seat,  Tlalla  to,  on 

Mar-mornltif,  .  I.  514 

Anwdel,  Arcliblabop.  .      1.3/7 

,  Thotna.,  Karl  of, 

bU  ooUeotlos  of  marblea— 

I,  43]  :  Ii.  29,  30 
AraaMorWtrdour.deatli- 
ofnen  e«nnected  with 
fanlly  of,  .  .  .  II.  732 
Aaaph.  at,  notice  of,  I.  V>9,  ilo 
>^llf^.,.l,,T,  11. V  r>>.nv:.lol,  I.  3M 
A«  MI.78S 

A>  "ch 

!■ J.il; 

ob-?f«aoc«  of,  i4U;  ain- 
Rulcr  ruatom  on,  furmrrly 
obacittd  la  royml  palace,  HI 


eAoi 
Adidown,  battle  of,      .    11.778 
Aihford-in-tbe-Water,    fu- 
neral garlanda  in  church 
of,       .         .         .       i.  272,  273 
Aahmole,  rMm,  1.  8<!i,  072 

A>htan  fagot,  Ibe,        .    Ii.  738 
Aakew,  Aniit,  .    il.   68 

Aareodeua,      a      medieval 

demon,  .  .  .11.  723 
Am,  feaat  of  the,  i.  112, 
113;  wblmaical  anrcdotca 
regarding  the,  113;  pro- 
rcaaion  of  the,  on  I'aliQ 
Sunday,  396,  398  ;  ad- 
dre*Bing  a  theatrical 
audience  from  the  back 
of  an,  476 ;  legend  regard- 
ing the,  6*8 
Aner,  hia  life  of  Alfred  the 

Ureal,         ...      I.  239 
AMumpUon  of  the  Illetaed 

Virgin,  the,  .    Ii.  313 

Aataroth,  a  medieval  tlcwon— 

11.721 
Aaterina,  SI,  .        ,     Ii.  £10 

Aatlcy.  Philip,  U.  432,  473; 

notice  of,  .       •       .        474 
Aaton.  Tony,         .        .    il.  Ii7 
AJ>trology  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, i.  4.^8,  4J3:  practice 
of,  by  William  Lilly,  7M,  739 
AslDnomer-roral,  Urat  ap- 
pointment of,    .       .    il.  200 
Aatronumy,      adrance     la 
•clrnce    of,    effected    by 
Galileo,  I.  74;  oMigMlions 
of,  to  itie  ller^lirl    fa- 
mily, 81.83;  a  tlie«<ry  In, 
alleged  aa  prtxif  of  luuacy 
In  tlie  holder,     .        .    II.    39 
Altruc,  John,        .        .     i.  391 
Athana»in.«,  8t,     .       ,     L  i»J 
Atbel«tan,    king.    ii.   483 ; 
St  Dunstan'a  life  at  court 
of,      .       .       .       .     i.  SM 
Athena,  the   paraaol  uaed 
at,  L  341 ;  ancient  feati- 
Tal    at,     in    honour    of 
Minerva,    .        .         794, 793 
Athoie,  Counteaa  of,  magi- 
cal arte  imputed  to,  .      1.  796 
Alkinaon,  Mr  Jamea,    .      1.3117 
Atlantic  the  royal  telegram 

acroaa  the,     .  il.  iM,  231 

Atomio  theory,  the,  main- 

Uined  by  Ualtun,      .    ii.  138 
AtUhia,  St,   .  .      L  728 

Atlerbury,   Biahop,  I.  237, 
333 ;  notice  of,  333 ;  early 
patron  of  Lord  Haoaaeld,  400 
Altracu,  St,  .        .      1. 234 

Auhcrt,  St,    .        .        .    II.  687 
Aubrev.  John.   I.  745:  bia 
.V         ■  ■•   '  .y/i/  iTill- 
>  <itl ;    hia 

ni  Wiltahir* 

ahrpu<'ni>,       i,»,       480  ; 

note*  from,        .    11.  4«o,  441 

Aubrey,  Sir  John,  melan- 
choly fate  of  hit  aoo,      i,  768 

Auchlugray  Muaa,  dia- 
piaoement  of.    .  1.  48,  49 

Auobmuty,  General  Sir 
Samuel,      .        ,        .11.  203 

Auckland,  George  £4en, 
Karl  of,      .        ,        .     il.  239 

AucklanJ,  WUUam  Eden, 
Lord,  .        .        .     1. 889 

Audifax,  St,         .       .     1. 133 

Audry.    Stt  Ktheldreda. 

Audubon,  John  Jamee, 
i.  l«g.  391 ;  notice  of,     .    391 

Augereau,  Marahal— 

1.  774 ;  11  476 

Augbrlm,  rrmlnlacenc*  «f 
battle  of.  .       .       .     I.    72 

Auguiua,ai.         .        .     L33S 

A,.,.—  .i~,.!pii,e,  U. 
1  .cal,  133; 

nf,  133; 
il..  .1 :,'  memor- 
able day,     .  201,202 

Auguala,  Prlnflcaa,  it  366 ; 
noUce  of,     .         .        368,  369 

Auguatlne,  Kt,  notice  of, 
Ii.  277;  anecdni*  of  r»- 
Uclou  Older  (if,         .       277 


raoR 
Auguatine,    St,  apoatle   of 
the  EnglUb,  history  of— 

I.  079-081 
Aognatua  111.  of  Poland  — 

IL  414,  439 

,  Octaviua  Oeaar- 

U.  235,  372 
Aunaire,  St,  .       .    il  380 

Aurea.  St,  .  .  .  ii.  413 
Aurellan,  Emperor,     .     1.  188 

,  St,  .        .      L  784 

Aurrliua,  Su  .        •    H'    69 

Auechailua,  SI,  .  ■  i.  313 
Auilen.  Jane.  .  11.  113,  '03 
Au«terliu,  effect  of  battle 

of.  on  Pitt,        .        .      1.  151 
Anatin,  John,  jurUt,     .    II.  189 
Au«tin  Filar<.    Stt  Augua- 
tlne. 
Aualralia,  South,  eotoniea- 

tion  of,  by  Rowland  Uill,  1.   90 
AuatremoniuK,  St,         .    il.  i2'J 
Auatria,   running   footmen 
In,  1.  09;   pbyaiognoml- 
cal  peculiarity  of  Impe- 
rial family  nf,    .       .        201 
Author*,  their  length  of  life 
conaidered,  I.  125;  Grub 
SUeet,  il.  223, 224 ;  negro— 

701.  702 
Aatogrnpha,  fac-«Imilca  of 
inediled,  1.-135, 136, 407, 

414,  681,  682,  700 
Autumnal  Equinox,  the — 

il.  M4,  364 
Anxentina,  St,  .  .1.  233 
Arertin.  St,  .  1. 393 

Avignon,    tranafrrence    of 

the  papal  court  to,  .  11.  423 
Avitu^  or  Avy,  St,  .  I.  7iU 
Avranchca,  II ugh  d',  go- 
vernor of  Chester,  .  1. 428 
Avy,  St.  Srt  Avilua. 
.\ylmer,  Biabop  John, .  1.  730 
Aiadra,  St,  .  .  .  L  334 
Ailocoort,  battle  of— 

IL  493,  496 

Baal,  a  medieval  demon,  ii.  722 
.  Phoenician  name  for 

the  tun,  .  .  .11. 743 
Baalbei'lth,     a      medievol 

demon,  ,  .  .11. 722 
Babolen,  St,  .  .  .  1.  821 
Uabylaa,  St,  .  .  .  1.  156 
llacchua,  St,  .  .  .  U.  420 
Booh,  John  Seboatian— 

I.  401;  Ii.  143 
Backhouie,  Captain,  curlriua 

tomb  of.  near  Great  51l<^ 

aenden,  .     I.  804,  BOS 

Bacon,  Franeia.  i.  144;  at- 

tcmpta  in  recent  timea  to 

vindicate  hia  character.  143 
Bacon,  John,  11.169,611 
,  I.jidy,  mother  of  the 

philow>pher,  I.  474 

Bacon,  lloger,  1.  769;  real 

and  legendary  hiaiorv  of— 

?69-77'2;  II.  446 
Bacon,  Sir  Micholaa,  .  I.  277 
,  the  Dnnmow  flitch 

of,  .  .  .  1.  748-751 
Daddeley,    the    comedian, 

beqneat  by,  .     i.   84 

Bademui,  St.  .  .  i.  493 
llagnigge  Wella,   favourite 

London   resort    la    laxt 

century,     .  II.  72,  73 

Bagpipe,   the,  the  baala  of 

the  organ, .  ,  .  L  495 
Bailey,  Thomaa  Ilaynaa,  i.  534 
llallllF,  Dr  .Matthew,    .    il.  373 

,  Joanna,      .  I.  289 

DalUy.Jean  Sylvain,  li.)44,  3«8 
Bally,  Captain,   originator 

of  oaokney-coach  atanOa,  i.  469 

Baily,  K.  H 1.  353 

,  Francii,      .       .    IL  284 

Dam,  St,        .        .        .     I.  798 

Il.lrH       -ir     ll,r).1,    heVO    Of 

^'  I.  392;  ii.  066 

n«  .        .  11. 349 

11.J4. jii,         .  1.  34.S 

Ilakvr,  Ann,  a  witch,     .  I.  367 

,  llenrv,      .        .  II.  615 

(SUUklura,     .  U.271 


raoi 
Bakera,  rrgulationa  regarding, 
in  ancient  timea,     L  119- 121 
Balaam,  St,  .  .    iL  196 

Balcarraa,  Colin,  Earl  of, 
anecdote  of  hia  Ill-omened 
wedding,    .  .      i.    72 

Balder.  Scandinavian  dtvln- 

llv. fable  related  of,  U.  734,  735 
Baldred,  St,  .  .  .  1.  333 
Balfour,    &Ira,  of  Denbof, 

anecdote  of,  .  .  I.  372 
Balguy,  John,  .  .  ii  362 
Baliol,  John,  bequeit  of  hia 

heart,  .         .        ,     iL  415 

tlall.  Captain,       .      L  649,  (50 
Ball-playing,    at    Eaitter— 

1.  425,  424 
Ballada  and  ballad-elngera— 

a  221-224 
Ballet  of  doga  and  monkeya, 
exhibited    in    London— 

1.  393-335 
Dalloona,  Horace  Walpole'a 
ob*ervationa  on,  I.  325, 
326 ;  meteorological  ob- 
aervationa  in.  612;  duel 
fought  In,  809;  Hrat  aa- 
cenia  In,  In  Britain,  ii  345-347 
Ballj-ahannon,         treasure 

found  near,        .        .      i,  338 
Balmat,  Jacques,  the  first  to 
discover     a     route     for 
aacending  Mont  OUnc,    1.  268 
Balroerino,  Lord,  beheaded- 

11.  233,  234 
Balshem,  Inetta  de,  .  i.  824 
Baltimore,  George  Calvert, 

Lord,  .  .  .  LSI! 
Balue,  Cardinal,  .  ,  IL  411 
Baliac,  llonord  de,       .    II.  235 

,  John  Louia  de, .     I.  271 

BamborouKh  (^«tle,  cetab- 
liahmcnt  at,  for  succour- 
ing distressed  vessels  and 
mariners  .  i,  618,  819 

Bambridge,  Thomo.*,  war- 
den of  the  Fleet  prlaon, 
atrociUea  of,  I.  466,  467 

Banbury,   ancient   Puritan 

tendencies  of,  ii.  316,  317 

Bancroft,  Archblabop, .     Ii.  538 
Bands  or  eotlars,  .        .     II.  232 
Banim.  John,         .        .     IL  169 
Bank  of  England,  iuvpen- 
alon    of    caah-paymeota 

by i.  300 

Banks,  a  .Scotchman,  per- 
forming-horse exhibited 
by,      .  .     i.  225, 234 

Banks,    Sir  Joseph,  i.  391, 
603,  796;  bia  adventure 
in  Terra  del  Fucgu  with 
Dr  Solander,     .       .         643 
Banks,  Thomas,     .        .      I.  224 
Bankslde,  the  beer-«ardcn 

at,  .  .  .  IL  57, 58 
Bannatyne  Club,  the,  .  I.  791 
Baraeblalua,  SI,  .  .  i.  436 
Baradat,  St,  .       .  1.  284 

Barbodlgo     A*  Gregory. 
Barbara,  SI, .        .        .    Ii.  855 
Barbaroaaa.    Set  Frederick. 
Barbaroui,  Cbarica,     .      I  620 
Barbaa,  St,    .        .        .      I.  309 
Barboaeemlnua,  St,  I.  107 

Uarbatus,  SI,         .        .      i  275 
Barbauld,  Mrs,  I.  345,  798; 

notice  of,    .  347,  348 

Barber-.Surgcotta*  Company, 
of  Lonilott,  cup  preaenird 
to,  by  Charica  II.,      .      I.  896 
Barber,  usurping  the  fune- 
tiuna   of  a,  anecdote  of 
Farquhar,  ...      1.  563 
Barbeyrae,  Jean,  I  373 ;  hia 
celebrated  work  on  gam- 
ing,   .        ,  .        374 
Baiclay,  Captain,  celebrated 

peileatrlan,  notice  of,  i.  609 
Barclay,  Dr  John,         .      I.  208 

,  ICoher^  IL  408,730; 

notice  of,  .  411,  412 

Barebone'a  Parliament- 

11  «85,  688 
Bargain,  thumb-ilcklng  an 
ancient  mode  of  conciud- 
ln(  a,  la  SeolUsd,    .     t,  3M 
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BuluuIbcMhiabM.  St.  .  11.  «4 
Birhcm,  Iter.  Klebtnl  H.— 

1.788;  11.  8M 

Bferi*     trajiiUtton     of    Rt 

NicholM'f  rcllo   to,  li. 

Ml :  rcut  of  SI  Nlctaolu 

•t,       .        .        .         M3, 8«« 

BarliUnikT,    Prinoc,   cap- 

tarer  of  Schainf  I,  .  L  7U 
BarlDir,  Sir  Ftaneli,  .  I.  639 
llarUum,  Ht,  .        .    It.  Mi 

BirloT,  Joel,  .  .  II.  7«7 
Barn  Elmi,  lonlitr  la  St 

JaniM'a  Park,    .  i.  760 

Barnabaa,  the  Apostle,  St — 

1.769 
BamnbT'i  Day,  St,  .  1.  7G9 
Barnard.     Lady,     grand- 

daughter  of  Sbakspearc,  i.  544 
Bameii,   Thoinaa,   I.    CM; 

notice  of,  .  .  .  607 
Barnet,  battle  or,  I.  4»3,  609 
BarncTcldt,  Johan  V«n 
Olden,  t.  625  ;  nnmerltd 
fate  of,  .  .  .  625,  626 
Baron,  Micbael,  .  .  II.  727 
Baroneta,  first  created  by 

Jamee  I.,  .  .  .  l.  C70 
Baronloa,  Oardtnal  Cictar — 

1.828;  11.516 
Baron'a    Wor,    the,   under 

Henry  111..  .  II.  170, 171 
Birr,  or  Flnbarr,  St,  .  11.  3S0 
Barre,  the  Cheraller  de  la, 

executed  for  blatpbemy,  ii.  10 
Barriog-out,  cuatom  of,  at 
BromQeld  aebool,  I,  238 ; 
at     Wilton      grammar- 
aehool,       ...        139 
ItnrrinKion,  Hon.   Dalnea, 
i.  367  ;  lilfl  interriew  vlth 
Dullyrontreath,        .    II.    18 
r.arrjngton,    Jobn    Shutc, 

Lord,  .        .        .11. 655 

Harrington,  Sbute,  bilbop 
of  Durham,  hla  generoua 
character,  ...  1.  685 
Harrington,  Sir  Jonah,  cnr- 
lotu  circumitanco  related 
by,  oonnected  with  Lord 
Rcnamore'B  death,  11. 183, 184 
B«rrow,  Dr  laaac,        .     I.  591 

,  Sir  John.         .    II.  «l)3 

Barravra,    sepulcliral,    dia- 
corerlca  of  ircaaure  in— 

L  337,  338 
Barry,  Jamea,  i.  284:11.432 
Barubaa,  8t  Jooepb,  .  IL  89 
Baraablaa,  St,  .  .  11.472 
Baraanuphlua,  St,  .  1. 126 
Baralmnut,  St,  .  .  1. 188 
Barth,  Jean, ...  I.  463 
BarthOIcniy,  Jean  Jacqnea— 

1.  136,  562 
Barthei,  Paul  Joaepb,  .  11.  680 
Uartboldr,  l)r  FcUx  Men- 

dclwolin,   .        .        .    11.641 
Barlholomew,  St,  notice  of, 
H.  257  ;  niaaancre  In  Paria 
on  ilay  of,  261,  262;  eler- 
tiruien   expelled  on  day 
of,  262;  celebrated  Lon- 
don fair,    .        ,        .  263-207 
Bnrtholomew,  St,  of  Dun- 
elm,   .        .        •        .      I.  814 
Burtbolomew'a    Goae,    old 

hnuaea  In,  .  .  .  11.  307 
Barton,  Benjamin  Smith,  II.  714 

,  Bernard,  .  1.  275 

. ,  ElUa,  the  Uald  of 

Kent,         ...     1. 628 
Bartach,  Adam  ron,  U.  185 ; 
Tlelting    card    cngraTcd 

by 1.739 

Barulaa,  St,  .  .  .  11.  591 
Baielllae,  Jean,  .  .  il.  33 
Baail,  St,  of  Ancyra,    .      I.  403 

the  Great,  St,     .     1.779 

Baallldea,  St,  .  .  1. 774 
Baalllaeaa.  St,  .  .1.  669 
H....1,...,    c,  .        .      I.  614 

I  f.|cge  of,       i.  433 

I  .        .      I.  635 

a-  ,..;;m,  1.74. 130; 

notice    of,    131  ;    barlfil- 
place  of,         .  .        SOS 

Baaal.      Maria     Ottorlat, 
798 


female       matbenutician 
and  elaasle  acholar.   .      t.    81 
Bastile,  deitruclion  of  the— 

U.  69,  60 
Bastwlck,  Dr,  a  Btar-cham- 

ber  Tiotlm.  .  .  1. 831 
Ratee,  Dr  William,  .  li.  &3 
Bath,    W.    Faltoney,    Earl 

of,      .        .  .      i.  753 

Batb.  reign  of  Bean  Naab 
at,  i.  217, 218 ;  head-dreaaefl 
of  the  ladle*  at,  .    li.    47 

Batheaaton.  poetic  renniona 

of  Udy  Miller  at,  .  I.  820 
Bathlldea,  St,  .  .  I.  188 
Bathnnt,  Allen,  F.arl,  .    li  349 

,  Dr  Ralph,     .     I.  779 

Battle,  epectrc,  .  .  i.  154 
Bandiui,  Dominic,  ii.  169,  244 
Daro,  St,  .  .  .  II.  402 
Baiter,  Andrew,  .       ,     i.  543 

,   lUchard,    11.    672, 

671  ;    anpematural  inci- 
dent related  br,         .     1.  786 
Baxter,  William,  .        .      L  708 
Uarard,   Cheraller,  1.  663; 

notice  of,  .  .         6G2 

lU.rle,  Pierre,  .  li.  591,  777 
Beacona,  lighting  of  the.  In 

1804,  .        .        i.  300.  201 

Bear-baitlnr,  aport  of,  IL  57-59 
Bear  Inn,  the,  Cumnor— 

i.  735,  736 

Tavern,  the,   South- 

wark,  .        .        .      i.  536 

Beard,  Juliua  IL  the  firat 
pope  to  wear  a,  t.  280; 
oppoaition  regarding  the, 
between  the  grave  and 
gay  aectiona  of  the  com- 
munity, .  .  451 
Bcardmore,  Mr,  leniency  to 

Dr  Shcbbeare.   .        .    U.  651 
Beating     the     bonnds     of 
pflri«hes      in     Kogatlon 
Week,  .        i.  582-686 

Beaton,  orchbUhop  Jamea,  I.  546 

,    Cardinal,   i.  693; 

lastwordaof,  .  ,  377 
Beatrice,  St,  .        .    il.  138 

Beattie,  Dr  Jamea,    il.  233,  492 

,  Sir  William,    .    ii.  479 

Beau,  the.  In  old  London 

aociety,  .  .  i.  761-704 
Bt-nuc^-nnt,  the.  atnndard  of 

the  KniKhta  Tcmpluri,  I.  404 
BcAuchauip,  Henry  de.   Srt 

Warwick. 
Beaufort,   Cardinal,  notice 

of,  .  .  ,  1.497.498 
Branfnrl,    Margaret.     Sf» 

Hichmond. 
Bcauharnola,  Comtede,  flrflt 
hu.vband      of      Empren 
Jowphlnc,  L  731,  732;  II.  105 
Bcaahoruoia,  Eugdne  de— 

1.280;  11.307 
Beanmarebala,    Pierre   A. 
Caron  de,  1.  156;  notice 
of,       ...        .         646 
Beaamont,  Francis,      ,     i.  346 
BcaUTal,  jacquea  Baanage 

de 11.189 

Becan,  St.  .  .  .  1.473 
B^card,  Joaeph,  winner  of 

the  Montron  prize,  il.  270, 271 
Bcccaria,    'Giovanni     Bat- 

tlata,  .         i.  669;  U.  408 

Beche.   Sir    Henry  de   la, 

notice  of,   .        .       I.  503, 604 
Beebstein,  verbal  Imitation 
of  the  nightingale'!  aonc 

by I.  616 

Becket,  Gilbert  A.  i,  .     I.  SS7 

,  Tbomna,  archbiahop 

of  Canterbury,  11.  733; 
brooches  commemorative 
of  nilgrimagea  to  shrine 
of,  1.  338.  339 ;  notice  of, 
il,  782-784  ;  legendary 
rtory  regarding  bia 
parent',  .  .  .  784 
Bcckford,  ^^'llllam,  lord- 
mayor  of  London,  .  1, 800 
Beckford,  William,  of  Font 
hill,  bia  eocentrlc  cbamr- 
Ur,    ,        .         .1. 685,  5S6 


raa( 
Beckman,  Captain,  Colonel 

Blood  caplared  by,  .  L  (13 
Beekmann,  John,  I.  216 

Beddat<s  Dr  Tbomoa,  .  1.  603 
Bede,  St.  .  .  .1.  6*7 
Bedell,  Dr,     .  .      i  338 

Bedford,  Dnke  of,  Kngllsh 

commander  in   France — 

I.  498 ;  li.  341 
Bedford,     Fronoia,     fourth 

l-Url  of,  .  .  .  1.  611 
Bedford,  Francio,  Sflb  Dnka 

of,  I.  321 ;  notice  of,  and 

hia   family   manaion   in 

Bteomsbury  Square,  ,  325 
Bedford,  John  Rnaaell,  flm 

Earl  of,  .  .  1. 367-369 
Bedford,      the      beautiful 

Duchmof,  .  .  1.342 
Beds,  beqacata  of  worated,  i.  344 
Bccchey,  Sir  William— 

i.  174 ;  II.  683 
Beeehing,    Mr,  winner   of 

firlae  for  beat  form  of 
ifcboat,     .        .        .      1.    51 

Beer,  Fronklin'a  onlmad- 
rcr^lons  on  the  ezceasivo 
conffumptlon  of,  by  hi* 
brother-printera,       .      I.    80 

Beea,  carpenter,  wonderful 
laboura  of,  1.  354,  356 ; 
metrical  Comlah  legend 
of  tome,  356 ;  battlea  of, 
752 ;  auperatltion*  regard- 
ing. 753;  formidable  at- 
tack by,      .        .        il.  93,  94 

Beethoven,  Lndwig,  i,  449: 
il.  707 ;  notice  of,      .     i.  451 

BelTana,  the,  an  Italian 
Twelfth-Day  figur*,        i.    63 

Bega,  or  Been,  St,         .    II.  317 

Begga,  St,     .        .        .    II.  ;07 

Beggars,  rlob,  ii.  81 ; 
Municn  cleared  of,  by 
Count  Rumford,  237; 
Chriatmaa  ebaritlca  to,       Hi 

Beggara'  Litany,  the,   .      1.  728 

Beggar's    Opera,    Gay'ff— 

I.  593,  694 

Begging  license,  granted 
byJaincs  I.to  John  Stow— 

I.  478,  479 

Behemoth,  a  medln-al 
demon,      .        ,        ,11.  723 

Behn,  Aphra,  I.  617 ;  nolle* 
of,      ...       .        617 

Bchring,  Vltu«,     .        .    II.  671 

Bclram,  the  Knrban,  Ma- 
hommedan  festival,  .    II.    40 

Bclohf  r,  Sir  Edward,  Arcllo 
voyager,     .        .        .11. 786 

BclcfiiKen,  Count,  hia  de- 
nunciation of  tea,      .     II.  667 

Belial,  amedleval  demon.  II.  733 

Bellsttrius,  Koman  general, 
notice  of,  .        1,  363,  364 

Bell,  George  Joseph,    .     L  421 

,  Henry,  intrmlucer  of 

ateam-Davlgatlon  on  the 
Clyde,        .        .        .    11.220 

Bell,  John,    ...      I.  614 

,    Itev.    Dr    Andrew, 

i.  168;  notice  of— his  un- 
pleasant domrallc  rela- 
tions, .         .  168,  169 

Bell,  Sir  Charles, .        .     i.  557 

Bell  Inn,  the,  in  Warwiok 
Lane,         ,        ,     1. 278, 379 

Bell- Rock  Light-house,  the— 

I.  207,  208 

Bell-Savngc  Inn,  the,   .     I.  234 

Bell,  Btlver,  bequeathed  to 
school  at  Wreay,  i.  239; 
Papal  enralng.  furanimfils, 
33<  ;  the  pasting.      .  64S,  649 

Bellarmtn.  Cardinal,  li. 
350,  414;  beer-Jug,  in 
ridicule  of,  bearing  hla 
name,       .       ,      1. 371, 373 

Bcllrnden,  William,  edition 
of  hii  works  by  Dr  Parr,  1.  115 

Bctlingbam,  John,  aasaMin 
of  )lr  Perclval,        I.  617,  618 

Bfllman,  the,  poetical  elTU- 
aiona  of,     I.  496,  497 ;  ii.  410 

Bells,  notice  of  church, 
i.    301-303  ;      borne   by 


boTH*  of  Oanlerburr  pll- 

Sima,  839 ;  period  in 
oly  Week  at  Uume  dur- 
ing wbleb  they  are  silent, 
413,  413  ;  legends  of 
cbureb,  il.  47-49 ;  hand, 
tised  for  anmmoninf  scr- 
ranla,  ...  50 

Belphegor.amedlevaldemon — 
U.  723 
Beltein,  fcsUval  of,       .     I.  871 
Belvoir,    the  witebcs  of — 

L  356,  357 
Belzebuth.  emperor  of  the 

demons,  his  court,  il  732.7-3 
Belxonl,  Giovanni,  IL  648  ; 

notice  of,  .  .  .  (51-653 
Bcmbo,  Cardinal,  .  i.  136 
Ucnbow,    Admiral,   notice 

of,    .         ,        .     li.  642,  (t3 
Benediel  I.,  Pop*.        .    U.  143 
II.,  Pope,      .     i.  606 


-  UI.,  Pop*- 
1.180, 


i 


180,  353,  t33 
VII.,  Pope,    .    il,    40 

VUL.  Pope,       II.   40 

XI..  Pope,       U.  15,  » 

XIV.,  Pop.-- 

I.  449,  687,  60* 

BIsoop,  St,  notic* 

of,      .       .       .       ,     I.    97 
Benedict  of  Anian,  St,       1. 147 

,    or    Bennet,    St, 

1.  400;  notice  of.  and 
order  founded  by,  400, 401 ; 
his  rule  eatablished  in 
England  through  tta* 
exertions  of  St  Dunstan — 

664,  655 
Bennet.  St,  .  .  .  1. 507 
Beiiger,  Elliabeth  O.,  I,  TS 
Benlgnua,  St,        ,        .    IL  «t« 

,  or  BIncn,  St,  il.  6Cl 

Kenjamin,  St,  .  .  1. 441 
Bennet.  Set  Benedict,  i.  400 
Benno,  St,  .  .  .  L  Ml 
Bentbam,   Jsromy,  notice 

of,       .       .        .     I.  T40-T41 
Bentinck.  llenry.flrstDnk* 

of  Portland,       ,        .    11.    n 
Bentinck,    Lord    WlUlan., 
I.  7SS ;   Indian  odminia- 
iration  t  f,     ,       790 :  IL  Ml 
BenUroglio,  Cardinal  Uul<ln— 

it  310 
Brnllcy,  Dr  Richard,  .    li.   53 

,   Mr,    partner     of 

Wedgwood,         .         .      I    44 
Mrowulf,  Saxon  warrior.    I.  337 
Bcquo*[«,    tiTnrriTtbv    and 
frUM.  '.  veral 

donor-'  :f.  I. 

169;    .  ,.    414- 

418;  uOrl.  .     ««MU 

Sm  also  WIU. 
Berangcr,  I'lirre  Jean  dc, 

ii.  68;  nolira  of.        .  U 

BiTillc,  'Jocululor'  to  >ni- 

llam  the  Conqueror,  .     i  180 
Brmford     Hall,     soat     nl 

Charles  Cotton,       I.  (57,  6U 
Bcrcsf.ird.    Sir     Trlstrain, 
1.785;  reiiiarkabl*  atory 
of    an    upp:irltion,    wit- 
«ps*«l  bv  his  wife.     .         714 

r  •  V    ■  ■ 

1^  33 

hin  panuccA  of  tar- 
WBt«T,  108;  notic*  of, 
361,  3C3;  ataurd  VWw 
Tefr»nlln(r,        .       .    HiSi 

Berkeley,    Lord,   ftneedot* 
uf  bit  ninnlnf  (ootouui— 

UlCfl 

Bcrkanhont.  Dr  lAhn,         |^  iTO 

:4t 

the,  ■  bnllii),      ,      I.  tJ9,  4|t 
OrrkAlilrc.  tbt  WhlU  Harv* 


I 


■» 


GENERAL  INDEX. 


H9M 

Icf  c  propoApfl  hj  B«rkel«T 

to  be  fou]i<1»tl  In,  L  KS 

Dcrnndottc,  kiagof  6wcd»ii— 

I.  leS,  343 
Dcmtrd,  monutAry  of  St. 

ioftot,      .  .      i.  344 

D«riurd  of  Mrattaon,  St,  I  781 

of  S«Toy,  St, .     I.  899 

rtolmy.  St,      II.  341 

.St,  of  Cliimni, 

notlcr  of,  .  .  II.  m,  ni 
Bernard,  St,  of  HIMeabrlni— 

a.  595 
BrmardI,  Major,  U*  tnnit 

Impriaonmrnt,  .  ii.  370,  371 
Dornirdlne  of  Sicnni,  St,  t.  653 
Uerncrt,  Lord,      .       .     L  3«0 

Str«tl)0(ii,  llif,  II.  »M 

Bornlpr,  Krun^ol*,  .  11.  386 
Bi-mlnl,  Glorannl,  .  U.  6G9 
Uoniouilll,  Panlal,  cmlnrTit 

mothcmitlelin,    1.   234; 

notico  of,  .  ,  .  S34 
Btmouilll,  JaeqoM,  U.  3M,  773 

,  John,        .     I.  S34 

'Semilorf,    John     Em»t, 

Count,  .  .  .  I.  JTl 
Bcroildiu,      Philip      llho 

•ildcr),       .        .      II.  I»3, 874 
Bcrqnin,  Arnanld  de,  .    11.  7U 
Birrl,  Uuk«  da,    .        .     1  153 
■        -    •  do, 


the     DuehtM 
ScW  Yf«r*»-itlft  by, , 
Iterrow,  Kn.  Capcl,     , 
Berry,  Af 


i.  34 
1.  36S 
1.156 


.Wti^.tM;  Botiea 

of,  .  .  .  .  SO* 
Ilrrrr,  WlUlato,  .  .  11.  II 
Bertha.  St,  .  .11.  SO 
,  wife  of  Kthelbfrt, 

kinr  of  Kent,  .  .  I.  660 
BcTlhler,  Clenrral,  .  II.  595 
Bertille,  St,  .  .  .  11.540 
Bertlo,  St,  .  .  .It  315 
Iiertran,  HI,.  .  .  H.  18 
BervlLk,  Jameo,  Duke  of,  L  774 
Beulirn,  Jnui  B«ptl«t<>,  II.  160 
Betrothal,  uae  of  the  line 

In,  .  .  .  .  LilO 
Bellelln,  S^  .       .    II.  »W 

BelUrton,  Thomaa,  i.  557;  IL  303 
Beltlnelli,  Sarerlo,  U.  83,  337 
Bettlni,  Marco,  .  .  L  516 
Belt/,    W.    II.   Weat,    the 

younc  Boecloa,  .  U.  644,  645 
BeuTe,  8^     .  .1.  649 

BeTerldire,  Blahop,  I.  333 

Bererlrr,  St  John  of,  .  I.  60« 
Uerertoo,  Squire,  petition 

of,  to  Cbarlea  II.,  1.  700 
D««iok,Jahn,  .  .  tl.  656 
,    Tbomaa,    U.  905, 

668;  oottceot,  .  660,  t6l 
BexlFf,  Mcolaa  Vanaittart, 

Lord,.  .  .  .  1. 5t0 
Beyer,  Mr,  aliened  proto- 
type of  John  Gilpin, .  1.  621 
Beta,  Theodore,  i  817;  It.  439 
Bcunt,    the,     fOfUrat     at 

Shafteabury,  ,  .  1. 585 
JUutAlli  Bttfpcflalon-brldf ea 

In 1.376 

Blanchlnl.  Franceaeo,  .  I  JSl 
lllblana.  XI,  .  .    II.  8«« 

Bible,  the  WTcllfTe  trans- 


lation of. 
laedTri 

triin*!^' 


I' 


■Iiof- 

il.er 

- .   a, 

iiCfn   pr»- 

<il«a  I.  to 

.■Ufa- 


niiii_'M  "',  vi*j.  M*  ;  rvr- 
alflc3tluM«  uf,  744 

BIrbii,     tiaria      Francola 

Xarler.       .        .     II.  i03, 668 
Blckcittetli.  Iter.  Edwan),  1.  JJl 
BIddenden,    Kent,    dlitrl- 
bnttoit  of  cakea  at,   un 
Kaatar  Sunday, .       .     I.  437 
Bidder,     nvorm     Parker, 

V   -  V-'  '  -  ;rotator.    It.    30 
Hi  .       .    II.  3r,fi 

lUu  .'ophUsa,  1.  563 

DliliiKi,  ...ixMir;,    .         .      1.3C1 


rAUR 

B I  elm.  Baron  Ton, .  .  1.371 
main,  )lla«,  .  .  .11. 404 
Dir  Bene,  the  two,  11.  503,  503 
BIgfr.  John,  the  Ulntoo  ber- 

mii,  .  .  .  .  1.150 
BIttnon,  Jerome,  •  .  1.  485 
Itillant,  Adia,  .  ,  i.  655 
Bilwn,  Tbonika,  ,  ,  1. 791 
Birch,  Alderman,  eelebrmled 

oonfectloner,  .  .  1.  64 
Birch,  Tbomaa,  .  .  1.  79 
Bird,  Edward,  .  .  I.  499 
Uird-eam    Walk,   the,    8t 

James**  Park,  1.  467  and  fio/e 
Birde,  William,  .  .  II.  30 
Bird*,  popularly  brliered  tu 
aeleot  their  inatva  on 
Valentlne'a-day,  I.  358; 
drtforlpUon  of  American, 
by  AudubOD  and  Wllaon— 

691 ;  II.  400 
Birinn*.  St,   .  .    II.  648 

Ulrkbrck,  I)r  Georife,  1.  86: 
notico  of,  87 ;  mcohanlca 
Inatltutlona  orlirlaated 
by,  .  .  .  U.  847, 648 
Birmingham,  enrioni  Iraae 
entered  Into  by  a  falthlna 
buibind  at,  .1.  688 

Birnie,    Sir    Rlehard,   hia 
colloquy     with     Jo«eph 
Ady,  ...      I.  616,  817 
Biron,  Cbarlea  dc  Gontant, 

Duo  de,  .  .  .  II.  148 
OUhop,  a   oomfortable,  of 

oMtlmea,  .  .  ,11.  79 
Blahop  Canning  the  min- 

later  of,      .  .     1. 480 

Bishop,  Sir  Henry,  1.  583; 

notice  of  hia  mu«ic,  .         563 
nii>hop'i  Bible,  the,      .     1.  104 
Itlock  art.     &v  Necromaner, 
Black,  Dr  Juaenh,  II.  619; 
audibility     of    hia     dia- 
couraen,      ...      I.  3:^5 
'  Black  A'-ft,'  the,  a  popular 

auperftllion.  .  11.  433-436 
Btaek-eytd  Siuan,  Jerrold'a 

play  of,       .  .      1.    44 

Block  Frtara,  founded  by  St 

Domlnis,  .  .  .  IL  169 
Block  froat,    .        .        .      1.    30 

1 Jack,  the,  k  theattlcal 

taTcm,  .11.  316 

Block  Mondoy,      .       I.  439  510 

Prince,  the,  aon    of 

Bilward  III.,1    316,753; 
notice  of.  781-783  ;  battle 
of    PolUera    (aincd    by, 
488;  11.  35S;    hbi  treat- 
ment of  Du  Oueaclin,  51 
Black  Watch,  the,  HUhland 
refflment — alngnlor  rerol  i 
of  portion  of,       .     1.649  651 
Blackberriea,  eaten  by  the 
llomona    and  Greeks  to 
prerent  irout,                   1. 133 
niacklock,  Dr  Thomaa,     IL    39 
Blookmorc,  Sir  KIcbard,  11.  423 
Blackatonc,  Sir  ^'illlara— 

1  333;  IL  4fl 
Blaekwelt,  Thomaa,  ,  I  341 
Blackwood,  Captain,  .  11  470 
Mr,  hla  Intro- 


dactlon  to  Dr  Maclnn— 

iL341 
BUlr,  Dr  Hofb,    t.  ttS ;  II.  773 

,  Bee.  Sub«n,      .     «•  339 

nialthmalc,  St,     .       .1. 133 
Blalu,  St,  L  315;  featlnl 

and  day  of,  319,  330 

niake,  partner  of  John  Day, 

the  direr,  ...  1  JD9 
Blake,  Admiral  Itubert— 

11  316,  330 
nlakeuey,  Orneral,  1  649,  6iU 
r.lanc,  Mont,  De  Sanaaure'a 

aaeent  of,  ,      L  867,  36* 

Blanehard,  a<>ranaut,  .     L  339 
Ulaneba  of  Caatlle,  widow 

of  Louia  VIl  ,  tribute  of 

roara  Inatltuted  by,  I.  (05,  806 
Blandloa,  bt.  .  .  1. 738 
BI<l•ill^  or  Blalir,  SL    St* 

Blalie. 
Blaaphemy,  cajdlal  puubb* 

mcnt  for,    ,        .        .    IL    10 


BIcedhiir  heartA  aa  monn- 
mcnttii  effldoa,  .    II.  417 

Blencowc,  Mr  R,  W.,  hl« 
account  of  the  Uayi&eld 
frrammar-flchool,       .     L  339 

Blenheim,  palace  of,  de- 
eiiniod  by  Sir  John  Yao- 
brugh,  .       .     1. 433 

Bleiaiagton,  Conatesa  of— 

1.  733 ;  U.  396 

Bllndneaa,  Infenolty  of 
Preacott,  the  hiatorton, 
In  orercominy  obetaelaa 
arlalng  from  partial — 

1.  178, 177 

Block-pulleys,  their  manu- 
facture by  machinery  In- 
troduced by  Brunei,       11.  664 

DlgU,  IVlcr  of,      .        .     1.    93 

niomflcjd,  Hhbop,        .    11. 173 

Blondcl,  Harld.     .        .      1.  480 

,  the  mluatrel,  etory 

of  hla  dlMovery  of  King 
Richard,    ...     I.  483 

Blood,  Colonel,  li-  357;  hla 
attempt  to  ataal  the  re- 
talia,  L  813-614 

Blood,  Mliia  Francea,  friend 
olM.irT  Wolhtonecrafl.  il.  331 

Blood,  permanency  of  tlalna 
of,      .        .       ,       .1.  335 

Bloomer  coatome,  the — 

iLll3,  113 

BloomBeld,  Robert,  U.  335 ; 
notice  of,     ...       337 

Bloomabury  Uouae,  town 
monaion  of  the  Bedford 
family,        ...      I.  335 

Blount,  Sir  John,  pro- 
pounder  of  the  South-aea 
aoheme,  I.  148-148 

Blount,  Sir  Thomaa  Pope,  L  8:9 

Blow,  Dr  John,     .        .    U.  439 

Blower,  Ticor  of  Whlte- 
Walthora,  anoedols  of,  L  308 

BlQcber,  Lebreeht  Ton,     U.  336 

Bluebeard,  the  original— 

IL  737,  738 

Blue-coat  Boys,  employed 
in  drawing  the  papera 
from  the  lolterT-wbecla— 

1.  94 ;  IL  466 

Bln*-«oat  marrloge,  a,      li.  301 

Bluet  d'ArbJrea,  fool  and 
hero, .       .  .     1.  185 

Illnmcnbach,  John  F.,        1.  141 

Boabdll,  laat  king  of  the 
3lQ0ra  in  Spain,  aur- 
rendeni  Granada,      .     1.   39 

Boaden,  Jamrs,     .        .      1. 673 

Boodicco,  Britiah  queen- 

L  778.  779 

Boul,  Michael,  mu.«lcat  per- 
former on  the  chin— 

i.  791,  753 

Bonr,  the  wild,  l(a  ravaat** 
In  ancient  tlmm,     ii.  518,  519 

Boor'a-bead,  the,  grand 
sttite  dlah,  on  Chrtatmas- 
lUy 11.754 

Boar'a  Head  Tareni,  the, 
lUatchcop,        .       .     1. 534 

(Inaratoll  llouae,  blatnry 
of,      ,        .        .       L  76»-769 

Boaater,  allcncliig  a— 

L  146, 147 ;  11.  46 

n«bo,  SI,       .        .        .      L  663 

nt*ccaedo,  GloTonnl,  IL 
726 ;  lmmcn»o  price 
giren  for  copy  of  hla 
Ihcnmrr^nf,     1.  393,  893,  790 

llncbort,  Samuel.  ,      L  601 

no'lenoer,  William,  a  Curn- 
i'hman,     .       .        .11.   19 

Bodley,  Sir  Tbomaa.  I  351; 
notice  of,  and  library 
founded  by,        .         333,  323 

Body,  eurloua  leatamentary 
dlrectlona  regarding  the— 

ii.  350,  351 

Body-anatchen.  Sft\<v*ur- 
rrctlunialR. 

Bnerhiave^  Herman,  IL 
373.791 ;  hla  parting  worda 
to  l.innvu*,        ,        .      L  677 

fioelhlua,  Aniciua  Hanllna— 

U.  486 


rAOi 
Bavf-frcu,    proceasfcm    of 

the,    .  .        .     L    65 

Boga,  mlgr«tory,aocountof,l.4r 
BoKue,  DaTid,       .        .      I.  371 
Bi>hemia,  fatal   acceptance 
by    the   Palatine    Fred- 
erick of  IM  crown,     .    II  338 
Bohemia,  Queen  of.     &a 

Eiiiabeth. 
BUbme,     Jaco^     U.    691; 

noUcs  of,    .        .         593,  593 
BoUean,  Jaequea,  I.  380;  II.  154 

.  Nicolaa,  I.  36S;  il.  539 

Bobil,  St,      .        .        .     L  389 
Bolandus,    hla  account   of 
the    anppreaaion    of    St 
I'otrlck'e  purgatory — 

I.  736,  73T 
Rolcan,  St,    ,        .        .    II.    30 
Bolpyn.  Anne,  notice  of,  L 
655, 656 :  Hrr  marrloge  to 
Henry  VIII.  oppoicd  by 
Sir  Thomaa  More,  il.  35: 
Booompaniea       Prlneeas 
Mary  lo  Fritnce,         .         428 
BoIiMitbruke,      Henry     St 

John,  Viacount,     11.  403,  683 
BollTar,  Samuel,   ,        .    Ik  707 
UoUf,  Sir  John,  atory  of, 
and  a  Spanlih  lady— 

U.  141-143 
Bolton,  Charim  Duke  of, 
marrlca  tbe  octree*  La- 
Tlnia  Fenton,   i.  384,  693,  594 
Bolton     Hall,     reftige     of 

Henry  VI.,  .       .    L  669,  670 
Bonaparte,  Charlea,      .     1. 393 

,  Jerome,      .     11.  698 

,  Joeeph,       .     11.  133 

,  LelllU,      .     iL  157 

,  l>oula,  i.  830 ;  II.  363 

,  MarU  Paulina— 

1L358 

,    Napoleon,    L 

597;  attempt  to  deatroy, 
by  an  Infernal  mocblne, 
113;  friendship  betwren, 
and  Talma,  117  ;  etTect  of 
hia  aucoeaac*  In  hoatcning 
the  end  of  Pitt,  151 ;  loit 
worda  of,  378;  Influenco 
of  Madame  K^amlrr  on, 
619;  hla  relotloni  with 
Talleyrand,  647 ;  crowned 
king  or  Hair,  673  ;  hlalory 
of  JoHophlne,  hi«  lirat 
wife,  731,  732;  bit  gen- 
eral. Marahal  DaTouit, 
734;  hia  overthrow  at 
Wolerloo,  791 ;  notice  of, 
iL315,  316;  his  dltoree 
from  Joaephlne,  683,  (81 

Bonaparte,  Prince  Charlea 

Lnclen,  .       .    II.  143 

BonaTenlnim,  St,  .    II.    53 

Bone-eetter,  Mra  Mapp,  the 

famona,      .  .    IL  739 

Bone-akatca  uaed  In  ancient 

tImM,  L138:lL;a7 

Bonet,  Theopbllua,      L  373,  435 
BonfodU),  Jaeopo,         ,    U.  134 
Bonfirca.    Aae  Vlrea. 
Bonham,  Sir  John,  one  of 
the    Nine    WorUiIca    of 

II.  693 
1.403 
IL  493 
II.  5.18 
li.  671 
II.  436 


London, 
Bonbeur,  Itoea,     . 
Uunlfaee  I.,  St,    . 

II.,  Pope, 

Ill ,  Poi 

VIII 


Pope 


,  HI,  ogioatlo  uf  Oar- 
many,  bialory  of,      I.  736-738 
Boniface,    St,     apoati*    of 


Itujwia, 
Boniface,  St,  Blahop  of 

,  martyr,    , 


L7(4 


Bonitua,  St, 
Bonner,    Blahop,    IL 

notice  of,  .  . 
Bonnet,  Charlea,  . 
Ronnycaalie,  John, 
Bonoaiia,  St. 

BufT'-    '      •-■'.   . 


1.8(7 
.     I.  (14 

.     LIU 
lit; 
.    86.  >r 

.      L  658 

.      I.  629 

,     II.  343 

IL  341 


■  M?tlon    of 
*6;iTpro- 
iiJ,  343;  of 
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THE  BOOK  OF  DAYa 


rtoi 
TtllrTTUid,      M7 ;       of 
Foot*,        .       .       .11. 478 
Book,  a,  round  in  itomach 

of*  Alb,  .  .  .  I.  Sll 
EoukbtndinK.Bogcr  Paynr'ii 

•kill  In,     .        .      n.  S96,  597 
Book-collrclor^       sIranKO 
liUa  enltrulncd  amonje, 
i.  40;  Mr  llcbcr.  a  »in|^a- 
lar  ip«clmen  of  the  claa*— 

li  646,  W 
Booka,  anoUnt,  .  11. 338-340 
fiookaelUrR,  their  prlmUtvo 
mode  of  conducting  buai- 
ne».  .  .  .  .  >i.  773 
Booth,  Barton,  .  .  1. 613 
BoreUUGIa'annlAlfonu,  IL  791 
Borgia,  Caiar,  .  .  i.  361 
BorlaM,  l)r  William,  i.  31] ; 

notice  of,  .  .  312, 313 
Borromco,  Cardinal  Cbarlca— 

ii.  404 
Borrowed  Dare,  the,    .     i.  448 
Boruwlaaki,  Connt,  faia  in- 
lerriew  with  Ueorge  IV.  — 

II.  308 
B0M«,  St,  .  .  .  i.  304 
Bmc,  Pierre  du,  .  .  i.  380 
Boacagtle,  modrm  name  for 

Bottreaux.    Set  Bottrcaiix. 
BMcawen.  Admiral,     .     I.    86 
BoMobcl  llouw,  fhelter  of 
Ctaarln  II.,  after  bjille 
of  Worceater,    .      i.  694,  60S 
BoMu,  Ben«  de,   .       .     1.  iM 
Boaauet,  Fenclon   denoun- 
ced aa  a  heretic,  hr,       I.    68 
Bo«HieL,  J.  B.,      I.  419:  il-3S4 
Boaaj^,  Dr,  German  mounte- 
bank,        ...     1. 613 
Bo«ton,  Thomaa,  .      i«  6&8 

B<^5vlUe,  WiUiam,  noted  bon 

viouHl,       .        .     11.  "05,  .06 
Boawell,    JainR<,     i.     665; 
notice  of,  656,  657;  bla 
proceedinga  at  the  Strat- 
ford Jubilee,      .     11.318,319 
BoawelU,  Sc  annual  fotlro 
osHmblage  at,   in  com- 
memoration of  the  falw 
alarm  in  1804.  .       i.  300,  301 
Doaworth  Field,  tradition* 

connected  with.      ii.  247,  348 
Botanj',  Henslow's  enthu- 
alaitm    for,   i.    643,   643; 
obligationfi    of,    to    Ltn- 
neua,         .        .  676,  077 

Botany  Bar,  flrat  discovery 

of,      .        .        .        .      i.  «4J 
D'vthwrll,  Earl  of,  i.  507; 
hli  flight  from  Sootli«nd, 
and  refuge  in  Dcnma  i  k  — 

783  784 
•  Bottle  Iloai,  the,'     1.  123,'  134 
Bottreaux,  the  allent  tuwcr 
of— Mr  llauker'a  metri- 
cal   Tcrslon    of   Corniab 
legend  regarding,     .     1.  303 
Dnitilpb,  St,  .        .      1. 788 

Boulders,  Marshal,  .  II.  344 
Bougainrille,  Pierre  de,  i.  80S 
Boabonrs  Dominique,  1.  637 
Bonlllon,  Cardinal,  .  1. 331 
Boolton,    Mr,    partner  of 

JamcaWatt,  1. 134 :  ii.  330,  307 
BonrboD,  Cardinal  de,        i.  611 

,    the     constable, 

Bayards  laat  words   to, 
i.  563 ;  history  of,     .  601,  C03 
Bourbons,  Spain  bequeathed 

to  the,  .  .  il.  404,  405 
Bourchier,  Cardinal,  .  1.  441 
Bourdaloue,  Louis,  i.639 ;  11.  239 
Buurmont,  Marshal  Count 

de,  .  .  .  .  11.961 
Bourricnne,  M.,  .  .  i.  338 
Bow.  Sff  Archery. 
Bow  Bells,  .  .  .  I.  301 
B-mer.  Archibald,  ,  i.  139 
Bowerbank,  John  S.,  ,  il.  53 
Bi'wes,    I'nul,    mysterioni 

good-rurtunc  of,      11.  379,  376 
Bowles,  Iter.   Mr,  I.   489; 
III*  -oiuirt       un       Bam- 

•le,  .  8U 

1  liriie,      ,     (I.    23 

1.  .i.<ni,  notloe«( 

6W 


raoi 
— hia  illnstrated  editian 
of  the  Bible,       .      i.  343,  344 

llox-aeat  in  carriages,  ori- 
gin of  the  term,       .     I.  4A0 

B..ie«,  Chrirtmas,      II.  764.  765 

Boxing,  first  introduction 
of,  into  England,      .    ii.    34 

Boxlng-Dar,         .      li.  764,  765 

Uoxlcy,  the  Rood  of  Orace 
in  abbey  of,  il.  340; 
famnus  image  of  St 
llumjld  at,        .        .         541 

Boy-blfhop,  the,  ancient 
mummerT  of,     .     ii.  665.  666 

Boyce,  Ur  \Villiam,      .      i.  234 

Boyle,  Charles,  Earl  of 
Orrerr,      .        .        .11. 578 

BoTle,  Blcbard,  £arl  of 
6ark,         .       .    ii.  408,  .144 

Boyle,  Robert,       i.  158;  II.  791 

— .,    Roger,     Earl     of 

Orrery,      .        .        .11.  451 

Boyne,  battle  of  the,        ii.  8,  9 

Boyse,  Dr  John,  1.  107; 
notice  of,    .        .  107,  109 

Boyse,  Samuel,      .        .      L  645 

Bracegirdle,  Mrs,  .      i.  135 

Braddock,  Cieneral,       .    ii.    38 

Bmdford,  Jubilee  at,  in 
honour  of  St  Blaize,i.  319; 
•ale  of  a  wife  near,    .         488 

Bradley,  Dr  James,       ,    iL    fil 

Bradibaw,  Henrr,  monkish 
poet,  .        .        .        .      I.  316 

Bradshaw,  John,  .        .    il.  533 

Bradwurdine,  arcbbiaho)) 
of  Canterbury,  ,        .      I.    83 

Brady,  Dr  Mcholaa,  I.  658; 
II.  506;  his  and  Tau's 
version  of  the  Psalms,       310 

Braemur,  gbost-atory  in 
connection  witli  murder 
in,      .  ,     ii.  S8«,  337 

Braama,  Walter,  petition 
of,  to  Cbarles  II ,      .     i.  700 

Brabam,  John,  1.  S66; 
notice  of,    .        .        .        368 

Brabe,  Tycho,         .     il.  488,  6UJ 

Brain,  Dr  Wigan'a  theory 
c.f  a  double,        .       1.369371 

Bramiih,  Jo.v-ph,  il.  67S  *. 
picking  of  hbi  celebrated 
luck,   .        .        .  674,  673 

Brand,  John,  .        .    U.  337 

Brandon,  Hicbard,  prol>- 
abto  executioner  of 
Cbarlc*  I.,  i  189, 190, 798,  799 

Branka,  the,  bridle  for  tam- 
ing scolds,         .       i.  311,  313 

Brass,  wider  meaning 
attached  to  Ihe  term 
in  old  times,       .      i.  301,  Sna 

Braulio,  St,    .  .     i.  431 

Bray,  Sir  Ueginald,      .    II.  178 

Bruybrouke,  Ulcbard,  Lord — 
i.  3C3 

Brayley,  Edward  Wcd- 
iake 11.373 

Braxen  bead,  constructed 
by  Pojw  Sylveater  11.,  i. 
398 ;  the,  of  lloger 
Bacon,       ...        771 

Breaca,  or  Breagne,  St,     1.  733 

Broad,  its  making  and  sale 
in  the  middle  ages,  i.  119- 
121;  aoperatition  regard- 
ing, baked  on  Good 
Friday  and  Christmas 
Ere,   .        .        .418;  11.737 

Bread  Street,  the  birthplace 
of  Milton,  .        .        .     il.  673 

Brendan,  the  elder,  St,  i. 
639 ;  legend  of,  .  639-641 

Brereton,  Richard  le,  one 
of  Becket's  murderers,  11.  783 

Brett,  Ur  Thomaa,  story 
preserved  by,  of  alleged 
sun  of  lUchard  III.,  .    U.  733 

Brewster,  Sir  David,  hia 
reply  to  Essay  on  the 
PlwalUy  of  n'orlHSf  i. 
81  ;  his  Z.i/e  of  i\Vji'/oij 
quoted,  393  ;  his  ace^tunt 
of  the  apple-alory  lelsled 
..fNe«lon,         ,     U.  757,7  VI 

Bike.!.!,       .        .        .    U.  673 

Bndr,  8L    Set  Bridget. 


raoi 

Bridewell,  origin  of  name 
of,  for  houaca  of  correc- 
tion, .        .        .        .      1  307 

Bridge,  tubular,  over  the 
5lcnai  Straits,  i.  333,  334 ; 
auspension,  great  im- 
provement in  construc- 
tion of,  effected  by  Cap- 
tain Brown,       .  376 

Bridget,  or  Bride,  St,  1. 
306 ;  notice  of,    .        .        306 

Bridget,  St,  of  Sweden, 
notice  of,  and  order 
founded  by,        .     ii   105,  106 

Bridge  water,  Francis,  Duke 
of i.  313 

Brigges,  ilenry,    .        .      i.  165 

Bright,  Mr,  noted  instance 
of  great  site,     .       ii.  99, 100 

Brindley,  James,  ,        .    ii.  38> 

Brlngton,  monuments  of 
Washington's  ancestry  in 
church  of,  .       .     i.  388 

BrlnsUn,  St,  .        .     il.  543 

Brinvillierf,  Marchioness 
of,  noUcti  of,      .         ii.  75,  7n 

Briocus,  St,   .        .        .      i.  5ii9 

Brissot,  Jacqoes  Pierre,    ii.  53'J 

Bristol,  whimsical  revenge 
on  inhattitants  of,  br  a 
naval  captain,  1.  491 ; 
discovery  of  treasure  at, 
496;  residence  uf  David 
Hume  In,   .        .        .         555 

Bristol,  Karl  of,  his  mar- 
riage to  Ducbcss  of  IClng- 
ston li.  373 

Britain,  expedition  of  So- 
Tcins  to,  i.  133,  233  ;  last 
lnva.sion  of,  387,  388  ; 
Christianising  of,  first 
projected  by  Pope  Gre- 
gory, 361  ;  discrepancy 
between  church  of,  and 
Itome,  ns  to  day  of  cele- 
bration of  Easier,  434, 
435;  campaign  of  Agri- 
eola  In,  778,  779;  place 
and  date  flCa-ar  s  land- 
ing in,  ii.  37  J,  376 ;  dwell- 
ings of  ancient  inhabit- 
ants uf,  708,  709;  Ihe 
severtat  cold  experienced 
In,      .        .        .  760,761 

Brithwald.  SI,       .         ,      I.    78 

Brltiiih  Museum,  the,  origi- 
nated in  collections 
formed  by  Sir  Hans 
Sloone,  i.  93 ;  the  reading- 
room  of  the,  in  time  of 
Gray,  .      ii.  146,  147 

Briton,  the  day  of  Ih* 
ancient,     .        .     li.  708, 709 

Britons,  oncient,  their 
advancement  in  civilisa- 
tion, .        .        .     11.276 

Brittany,  eupply  of  hair 
obuinedfrom,  i.363;con- 
uection  of,  with  King 
Arthur,     ...  703 

Bntion,  John.  1.  33;  hia 
AutobuHfrapfty  quoted,        64 

Britton,  Thomas,  the  inu«i- 
cal  small-coalman,  li.  40'^.  403 

Bruudhurst,  Mrs,  cente- 
narian, .      I.  464 

Broodataira,  rescue  by  life- 
boatmen  of,       .         i.  51,  53 

Brockedon,  William.    .    ii.  381 

Brmlie,  Deacon,  erroneous 
belief  regarding,  1.  41; 
scheme  of,  for  recovery 
after  being  hanged,  fras- 
mteil,       ...         834 

Brukeaby,  Mr  Francis,  In- 
stances of  longevity  re- 
lated by,    .        .        .      I.  464 

Btotier,  Gabriel.  .        .      i.  347 

Brome,  Alexander,  I.  638 

BromAeld,  Cumberland, 
Shrovetide  custom  al 
school  of,  i.  338;  rural 
festival  at,  .        .     ii.      8 

Bromlev,  Sir  Uesry,  1.  434,  439 

Brunaclia.  St,        .         ,1.  463 

Bronte.     .5^  NichoUs. 

Brooke,  Uenry,    .       .    U.  4» 


raoi 

Brorike,  Lord.  parliomeBl- 
ary  commander,        .      I.  321 

B^ook^  Sir  Fulko  GreviUe, 
Lord,  .       .     U.  TOI 

Brnokes,  Ber,  Joakna, 
notice  of, .       .       11.  668  B70 

Broom-seller,  Lord  Er»- 
klne's  defence  o(  a,  1. 141,  143 

Brougham,  Ilenry,  Lord, 
11.  354;  his  hcrcditarr 
talents,  .      i.  335.  X3« 

Brougbton,  John,  notice 
of,       .  IL  23.  34 

Brounker,  William,  Lord,  I.  4i» 

Brown,  Captain  Sir  Samuel. 
I.  373;  his  Imporuni  Im- 
provements in  auapenaion 
bridges,  .  376 

Brown,  I>r  John,  eminent 
Scotch  divine,    .       ,     1. 71l» 

Brown,  Dr  John,  phrsi- 
clan II.  410 

Brown,  Dr  John,  mlaecl- 
laneous  writer,  .         .     U.  84fi 

Brown.  L'r  Uobcrt,  t  774 ; 
notice  of,  .       .        .         774 

Briiwne,  Mr  E.,  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,       .      i.    M 

Browne,  Sir  Thomas.  Latin 
dlntich  regarding  Candle- 
miiM  Day  quoted  by,  L 
314;  quoted,  448,  926; 
notice  nf,    .         .     II.  469,  470 

Bmwnle  Bee,  the,  a  Cornish 
legend,       ...      1.  35S 

Browning,  EllrnVfh  V.t'- 
rett,  1.826;  II  J3« 

Browning.  R"' 
d<//o— ancc'l' ■ 
relating  to  it,  i.   to  ,  Iji* 
tribute  to  Shelley,     .    ii.  174 

Bruce,  Edward,  brother  of 
Kingliobert,      .        .     U.  Ut 

Bruce,  James,  the  traveller, 
notice  of,  1.  !5«.  557 ;   11. 
633;  his  inf 
tbesourceof '  r.79 

Bruce,  Lord  Lu  ■       . 
of  his  heart  at  Culrn*:^,  u.  414 

Bruce,  Michael,    .        .    11.    n 

,    Robert,    king    of 

Scots,!.  401,  744;  li.  43: 
bequest  of  hia  heart,    115,  41* 

Bruen,  John,  a  noble- 
minded  Puritan,  I.  693; 
his  servant,  Robert  Pa»- 

fii'id,  .  C91,  m 

Brunck,  B.  F.  P.,         .     i.  776 
Brunei,  L  K  ,  .    U.  Mt 

.  Sir  Mark  Isambard, 

i,  551;     U.  6^3;    ooac* 
of,       .       .       .        C«(.«8t 
Bruno,  Giordano,  L  3M 
,  St,  bishop  of  Segnl — 

u.  n 

%  St,  foimder  of  the 

Cartnoilans     .        .    IL  (18 
Brunswick,  UucheM  of,     L  407 

,     Ferdinand, 

Duke  of,    .        .        .    li.    U 
Bruvsels,   festival    of    Die 

Miracles  at,  IL  90,  It 

Brattti,  Marcus  Junins,    li.  SOS 
Brnyire.  La,  .     L  tU 

Brrao,  Michael.    .        .     L  Ml 
Bryce,  Dr.  of  Redruth,     IL    1« 
Bryden,  Dr,  sole  sarriTor 
of    the    retreating    foTc« 
from  Cuabul.     .        .     I.   CO 
Brydges   Mr  T.,  pIctorUI 
repreaentation     of,     and 
Sterne,  as  a  quack-doetor 
and  mountebank,    t  90T,  MS 
Brrnoth  I.,  St,     .        .      L  4U 

Bubble    .' .-l—.     Sottlk 

i>ea,  i.  !«•-)« 

Bucclc-.i  die- 

cendc 1  -  -  ke    of 

Monmouth,       ,        .    IL    i4 
Bucer,  celebrated  reformer — 

II.  ca 

Bach.  Chiflci  LeofoM 
Von,  .     L»a 


! 


* 


Burh.  th^  I'artjkl  ile, 

I 
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GENERAL  INDEX. 


rtoi 
Buchannn,  Grorfff*.  f-  S0(; 

hl«  t)Tlc  on  M»y-(l[ir,         674 
D()cUiin4n,  rrr»lilpnt,  lc\r^ 
itikptile    commiiitlcaLiiia 
WIwMii,  tnd  (lucen  Vic- 
toria.         .       .       .    II.  iSl 
JluckttiKliuni,    Oeorpf   Vll- 
lltr«,  nrtl  Dnkf  of,  il.  539; 
nntic^   or,    S&2-35A;    bl* 
lB>t  wordu,         .        .      1. 3i7 
Btich  Ingham.  G<<orir*  Vil- 
lltTt,    Mcond   Duke    of. 
bU  CDCoontcr  with  Lnnt 
8hrew«barT,  1.  m.  IM  ; 
notice  or,    SSI,  £33;  hit 
rarouritG  reaidcnee,  Clief- 
rtf  n  HooH,          .  fi65 
Ducklngham.  Jainrt  Silk,  I.  Mi 
UuL'kland,  Ur  William,      ii.  31] 
Bticklcjr,    EdmnnJ,     )ire«l- 
tlent  or  John  Shaw's  Club, 
Uancbwter,                    i.  197 
'Bocka,    iho    Society   of,' 
a  ovnrlrial  dab  la  Liver- 
pool  I.  195 

Buddha,  impreas  of  bis  foot 

on  Adam'a  Peak,  .  i.  671 
Buddlnglon,   Captain,  dla- 

covrm  the  RrKlult,  II.  78S 
Buddie,  Mr.  .  .      1.    U 

Bud4>  (Budxua)  OulUaiunc— 

II.  344 
Budrcl,    Eiutacc,    i.  691 ; 

notice  of.   .  .    li.  336 

Bullion,      Qeorite      Loula, 
Comtedc,  i.  617;  il.  330; 
anecdote    related   bj,  of 
two  tornapit  dop,       4M,  491 
Bull,  BUbop  Oeorge,     .    i.  417 
Bull     and     bear  -  balling, 

•port  of,  .  .  ii.  67-59 
Bull  Inn,  the,  Biahopfgale 

Street,  .       .     I.    36 

Bull-runninir    at    Tutbury 

and  Sumford,  Ii.  336,  974-S7S 
Buller,  Charles,  .  .  II.  637 
Bulliniter.  Ilenry,  .  il.  360 
llnlllon'a  Dar,  .  •  II.  20 
Bulwer,  writer  In  the  17tli 

century,  .  .  ,  i.  37J 
Bunbuty.  U.  W.,  .        .     t.  «0< 

,      Sir      Tbomas 

Cbarlaa,     .        .        .      I.  3M 
Bnnitye,    Friar,    legendary 
coadjutor  of  lloaer  Bacon— 
1.  771 
Bunker  nill.  battle  of,       1.  7IM 


BuiK. 


h'tt-ero"", 
.  i.  41«; 
.  'Ibouara 

418 
.     li.  637 
notice   of, 


til. 

to , 

n«n»cn,  llaron, 
bunia't.    John. 

Il.'38i,  3«9;  hUmceilni- 

boti*e  In  Sonlbwark.  390 

DaonarottI,  Michael  AnKelo — 

I.  3C6,  336 
Durhanc  lUchard,  1,  .UO; 

notice  itf.  .       .       ,  380,  3I<1 
Burckanl.  lit,  .    il.  443 

Uurdrit,  Kir  Iriincla,  1.  161, 

16a,  631;  death  ol,    .  163 

BUrfcr,  G,  A.,  I.  33,  7S3; 

ballad  of  Lm'tr  If,  34 

Bufnewa,    Iianlri.  noncon- 

formlat  divine,  anecdttte 

of,    .        .        .      li.  713, 714 
Burvbead.  ctiatom  of  bum- 

InfUwaavieal,    II.  7»n.  -91 
Butjron,  Mr,  hia  Lifr  ami 

Timf    of    Sir    ilUmm 

f«rraAaa»,  quoted,  1.  163 

Burfnim,  Mr,   Chattcrton'a 

ImpoAttlon  on,    .  II  3€8 

Burcundy,  Cbarlea  Uie  Bold, 

buke  of,  downfall  of,  and 

hia  hunae,  .  t.  BUS.  8U9 

Burcundv.      fiontran     the 

ti.  I.  J7« 

Dur.  i'liktof,  II  338 

BufC'-  '       "J.       fire 

Linculu 
Burial,    freaka   of   eartoua 

Indlviduaia  In  relation  to 

place  of,  I.  804  1108 ;  II.  a37,  A3I 
Burian,  St.  .        ,      I,  733 

Burke,     kdiaund,    L    33) 
103 


ritax 
no'iceor.33;  li.3S,36;  hi* 
e*tltnateof  Charlc«Town- 
ahetid,  1.  154 ;  hia  pane- 
Ityrie  of  6ir  Joabna  Itey- 
nolda,  390;  bis  eulo^inm 
of  Howard.         .        .     IL  399 
Burke,  Sir  Bernard,  hia  rc- 
markaon  thcFlaulagCDCt 
(ainilT,        .        .         .     ii.  739 
nurkilt.  Ker.  William,     li.  133 
Burleigh.    Lady,    and    her 
three  learni-d  sister* — 

I.  474.  476 
Dnrlclfih,     William    Cecil, 
l»rd,  II.  169, 337;  specimen 
of  hia  pronunciation.       i.    66 
Burtjnirlon.  Ludr.  friend  of 

Lord  St  Vincent,       .     I.    80 
Bumian.  I'cter,    .        .      1. 449 
llurnea.  Sir  Alexander,     il,  (38 
Bumrt,     Blahop     GilDcrl, 
1.   386;    il.  363;    acta  aa 
ecdcaiaatical  cicerone  to 
Prter  the  Great,  I.   176; 
hia  account  of  bia  pupil, 
William.   Duke  of  Glou- 
ceater,  409,  410;  hia  lait 
Interview  with   l:larl    of 
Rocbeeler,         .        .    ii.  117 
Burnet,  Gear(e,    .       .    II,  liT 

,  DrThumaa,      .    11.384 

,  SirThomaa.     .     L    74 

.  Thomaa,  aon  of  ib« 

bUhop,  .  .  .11.  188 
Bumey,  Dr  Charlea,     .      I,  803 

,  Misa.     See  Arblae. 

Buma.  Kobert,  1.  168; 
quoted.  S;,  C9;  11  l/3«, 
331 ;  notice  of,  I.  11^  ; 
poem  on  hia  Mrlh, 
168  160;  depreciated  by 
Home  and  Kil^on,  165  ; 
theory  of  family  like- 
neaaeain  connection  with, 
301;  bia  eplKTam  on  tho 
Covenanter*.  381;  loat 
worda  of,  378  ;  hia  friend 
Captain  Gro>«,  633 ;  death 
and  funeral  ol,  II.  94.  96 ; 
centenary  celebration  of 
hia  birib,  95,  9«;  bia 
widow.       ...  98 

Burr.  Aaron.  kilN  General 

llnmitton  in  a  duel,  .     ii.    45 
Button.  Llnoolnalilre.  atory 
of  a  St  Mark'a  Eve  ap- 
parition at,        .        .      I.  649 
Button.  Itobert,  anthnr  of 
the  Analomtf  of  Mtl»»- 
choly,         .        .      I,  169,  170 
Duty,  Ledr  Charliitte, .      i.  449 
MurYing  alive,  punlaUmrnt 

of,  .  .  .  .1.  S07 
nuihy,  Mr  Richard,  I.  480 ;  IL,  366 
Buuy.     Roger      lUbutln, 


Count  df.  . 
Itutcli"'-"  "^T 
llUtr-. 


1.470 
•d»,  the.     I.  3C0 
'.  I.  3J3 ; 

331 

-  in-law  of 

U.  343 


Bute.  I      .     . 
Lady  il.  W.  Munlafcu, 

Outler.     Sfe  Orttiund. 

,    AH.^n,    ijidifTapber 

of  '  '.29;  no- 

il.' .ceount 

of  111  '  pcra,  II,  737 

Daller,  lli>hup,  Juaeiih,      I.  786 

.  Samuel,  Blallop  of 

l.lchlleld,    .        .        .     IL  e65 

Butler.  Samuel,  anlhor  of 
JlHMrat,  L330;  11.378; 
<|i>ot<d.       .        I.  773  ;  il.  611 

Buzt<m.  annual  decoration 
of  waila  at.  .      I.  619 

Buvton,  Jrdedlah,  wonder- 
ful raleulttnr.    .         .     II.    19 

nuxlou,  Sir  Thomaa  P.,     i.  (A? 

Buzlurf.  John.      .        .    il.  33: 

Bynir.  Admiral  John.  i. 
387 ;  notlot  of  hie  execu- 
linn,  .        .        .369.ro 

Byrne,  Cliarlca,  celebrated 
lliant,  II  338,  337 

Byrom,  Dr,  his  amblimoua 
looet,  .        .    li.  334 

Byron,  Admiral  John,       I.  495 

,  Cajilolo  John,  .    II.  658 


ram  ' 
Byron,      Ge^rite     Gordon.  1 

Lord,  i.  144,  537;  la*t 
vrfirda  of,  378  ;   notice  of,  ' 

638;  hia  lines  on  Henry 
Kirko  White,  403;  hia 
connection  with  John 
Murrar.  833  ;  hia  friend- 
ahip  with  Shelley,  II  173; 
hia  rclntiona  with  Leigh 
Hunt.  380;  Ilia  Uibnte  to 
llicnil,       .        .        .         434 

C^bania,  Pierre  J.  G,,  .     i.  697 
Cabot,   Scbaatlan.   projects 
Arctic      expedition      of 
Wllloughby  and  Chancel- 
lor,    .        .         .         .      I.  620 
Cabui.  history  of  the  retreat 
from,   in  January   1843, 
1.  60  ;  the  Khan  of,  p^,^- 
leaaor  of  the  Koh-i-noor.   484 
Cade.  Jack.    .  .11.    43 

Cadocus.or  Cidoc,  St,  1. 166 ; 
hia   friendship   with    St 
Olldaa,       ...         186 
Cadogan.  Lady  Sarah,  atory 
of  her  marriage  to  Lord 
March,       .        .        .      i.  353 
Cadroe,  St,    .        .        .1.335 
Oicdmon.  ancient  Engllah 

poet,  notice  of.         1.  344.  346 
Caerleon,  great  council  heltl 

by  King  Arthur  at,  i.  701,  703 
CBsar,  Calua  Julina,  I.  373 ; 
IL  46;  hia  rectification 
of  the  Calendar,  I.  4,  7 ; 
wonderful  character  nf, 
37A;  aaaaaalnation  of,  376, 
377 :  place  and  date  of  hia 
liinding  in  Britain  oaeer- 
lalnnl,  .  .  II.  376,  376 
Oauarlua,  St,  confesaor,    II.  376 

,  roartvr,  .    li.  539 

.  phyaician,     i.  296 

Caglloatro,  Alexander,  re- 
markable      Impoator  — 

i  753,  764;  iL  465 
Cagnola,  tlarouis  Luigi,  II.  313 
Calator.  Llnoolnahire.  curl- 
oua  Palm  Sunday  custom 
at,      .  1. 397, 398 

Calua,  Dr  John,  ii.  84,  413; 
hia  account  of  turnaplt 
dogs         ...     I.  490 
Calua,  SI,      .        .        .      1. 634 
COetan  of  iniienna.  St.    II.  186 
Oikea,  Slmnel,  I    336,  337  ; 
Eaater,  435,  436;  distrl- 
bation    of,    at     Bidden- 
den,  Kent,  437 

Calala,  or  Carllcpbna,  St,  li.      S 
Culamy.   Dr  Edmund,  the 

Juungrr,    .        .      I.  478, 730 
amy,  Edmund,  eminent 
Puritan  divine,         .    IL  Ml 

Calaa,  John,  I.  346  ;  tragle 
htatory  of,  and  bia  family — 

11.  441,  443 

Calcolt,  Sir  A.  W,,       .      il.  616 

Calculators,  extroortlinary— 

11  19,  30 

Caledonia.    Sit  Scotland 

Caledonlana.  the,  expedi- 
tion of  Sevrras  against,  L  333 

Calendar,  the,  its  origin 
and  purpose,  i.  8  :  refor- 
mation* of  the,  105  ;  ori- 
ginal conatrnctlon  nf  the 
ecclcalaatical,     .     iL  744,  746 

Calhoun,  John  C,  Amerl- 
Hin  atate«min,  1.  387, 
440 ;  notice  of.  .  461 

Caligula,  I'alua  Cnaar,       II.  388 

C-iilxlua.  St, 

r,;ir,.l,  Dr  .John  Wall. 


il.  443 

L  639 
i.  KJ 
I.  433 


I.  226  ;  11.  493 
Calna,     >Vill*hire,     dlsaa- 

troua  miracle  at,  I.  656 

Calonne,  Charlea  Alexander 

d« U.  616 

Calveil,    TtciiMiril.  rlding- 

fr,.l    :  .  ..r.       .         L  663 

Cal^'  .  the.  iLn 

aa-<  mutempt 


raos 
of  the  memory  of  Charles 

1 1  193-194 

Calvin,  John,  I.  687  ;  notice 
of,  688 ;  his  relations  with 
Rahelaia,  316;  hia  b^ok 
on  relics,  686,  687  ;  liia 
treatment  of  Sorvetui— 

II  503,  604 
Calvinism,  doctrinal  iden- 
tity of  Jan-vniam  with.  I.  797 
CaWtniata,     struggle     tjc- 
tween,   and  tho  Armin- 
iana  in  Holland,      i.  636,  628 
Calybite,  St  John,  .      \.  116 

Cjinbaci5ri>*.  Jean  Jactiacs, 
Napoleon's    chancellor — 

li.  464.  613 
Camber.    Jemmy,    one    of 
King  James's  foots— story 
of  his  death,  1.  437,  438 

Cambridge,  study  of  botany 
promoted  at,  byHcnalow, 
I.  643.  643;  the  •  book- 
nah'  of.  811;  the  Lord  of 
>tlanile  at  University  of,  U.  741 
Camden,  Charles  Pratt, 
Earl,  i.  635;  ladicroiu 
anecdote  of.       .  600 

Camden.  William,  I.  685 ;  li.  661 
Comela  preaented  to  Jamca 

I IL  37,  38 

Cumerarlua,  Joachim,  .      i.  621 
Cameroniana,  notice  of  two 
mortyred— viewa  held  by 
the,  at  the  present  day— 

L  380,  381 
Camlllns  de  Lallis,  St, .  il.  63 
Cammin,  St,  ,        .     1. 417 

Camoys.  Sir  John  de,    .     1.  488 
Campagno,  the,  of  Bonw  in 

July II.  87 

Cainpan,  Madame,  I.  380 ;  ii.  418 
Camponella,  Tommaso — 

1.401;  1L31S 
Campbell,  Dr  John— 

•^      '  I,  312  ;  11.  777 

John.      Lord, 


1.810,11.344;  his  account 

ol  I^rd  Manaiield,     .      i.  400 

Cimpbell,  Rev.  John,    .      I.  473 

.  Thomas,  L  7.41, 

li.  137  ;  notice  ol,       129,  130 

Campden,  BapUat,  third 
Lord,         .  .     i.  409 

Campden,  Sir  Baptist  Hicks, 
Drat  Lord.    8m  Hicks. 

Campden  House,  Kenaing- 
ton,  history  of,  L  408-41] 

Camper,  Peter,     .      I.  483,  617 

Campion,  Sir  William— 

I.  766,  767 

Campsie,  anccdot*  of  min- 
uter of,      .       .       .     L  701 

Camns,  Charles  EUenn* 
Louis,        .       .       .    iL367 

Caiuda,  eonqoeat  of,  tng- 
geated  to  English  govern- 
ment by  yninklln,  t.  68  ; 
disastrous  resulta  of  ex- 
trvmecoldin,     .         .11.76* 

Caiul  nf  Languedoc,  the,   L  667 

Candlelight,  u  royal  speech 
by I.  Ml 

Candlomaas  Day,  1.  313; 
hiitory  of  teatlval  of,  313,  114 

Candle^  use  of,  aa  indica- 
tors of  time,  i,  369;  luo 
of  riubea  for  wieks  o(^       507 

Candletlcka,  plated,  flrat 
mooufoctured,  .       .     L  616 

Canicua,  or  Kenny,  St,     IL  433 

Cannibalism  in  Britain— 

L  688,  689 

Canning,  Elisabeth,  noted 
impoator,  .  .     ii.  603 

Oinnlng.  George,  1.  497 ; 
notice  of.  .        .     li.  189,  190 

Cannon,  Kitty,  atory  of,  II.  305 

Cannon,  question  aa  to  their 
being  first  employed  at 
Creey,  .    U.  373 

Canova,  Antonio,  il.  439; 
on  admirer  of  Uadame 
ll«eamler,  .       .     1. 630 

Canterbury,  signs  worn  by 
pllgrlma  to.  I  338,  339; 
aalc  of  a  wife  at,  48*; 
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Dinlih  atroeltln  it,  6Jt, 
617;  idTentur*  of  Wil- 
liun  ana  M<r7  it,  il.  M6 ; 
Tbomu  Bccktt,  Ui*  r«- 
nowiud  «nhblioopor,7M-7M 
CutUnUU,  St,  .  .1.  70S 
Cintiuiu,  8t,  .1.  708 

Cnnllui,  St,  .  .  .1  708 
Caotoo,  John,  .      I.  403 

Caaatc,  Klnir.  II.  M<;  lil> 
conduct  to  Cdmiuid  Iron- 
Blda  and  hia  aon*,  &85 

Capall,  Artbur  hort,  I.  IM,  S33 
Capft,  Uugta,  .  .  II.  488 
Capria*.  St,  .         ,      I.  733 

Canoalla,  Emperor,  I.  til,  488 
Caraoeloll,  Fraoccaco,  .  I.  836 
Oaradcc,  St,  .  .     1.  £03 

Oarauna^  St,  .1.  tSt 

Cardan,   Jerome,    U.  369: 

notice  of.   .  .  JSS-S61 

Cardiff,  Uuko  nobert'a  Im- 

prlflonntcnt  in  oafttle  of,  tl.  S8& 
Carda,  tjlarinfc,  liiltory  of 
the  folk-lore  of,  or  divin- 
ation bj-,  I  381-284  ;  Itane- 
ral  hlaiorr  uf— old  gramea 
wilh,  .        .      II.  77»-783 

Cardi,  Tliitlnir,  of  lajt  cen- 
tury, I,  738-740;  machine 
for  ehuffliDg,  derlied  br 
Brunei,      .  .11.  iH 

CareleM,  Colonel  William, 
companion  of  Charleall., 
In  ibe  oak,  I.  6>4,  C9« 

Careleai,    rhythmical    pun 

on  ft  ladr  named,  .  1.  66 
Carew,  Sir  NIcholaa,  .  1.  337 
Carey,  Dr  William,       .     II.  330 

,  Henry,  notice  of,  II.  414 

Carleton,    Mm,   the  •Ger- 
man I'rluccaa,'   .    11.  3S1,  X7 
Carleton,  Sir  Dudley,  .     1.   33 
Corllng  Sunday,    .        .      I.  39€ 
Carllele,  Earl  of,  friend  of 

George  Selwyn,  1. 161 

Carllalo,  James  liay,  Earl 

of,  .  .  .  .1.  561 
CarllolQ        HoQie,        Soho 

Square,  account  of,  U.  611, 613 
Carlisle,  tale  of  a  wife  at,  1.  487 
Carloman  of  Anitraaia,      11.  330 
Carloa,  Don,  notice  of,  li.  113, 114 
Cnrlyle,    Hev.    Alexander, 
bla    account   of   Charlea 
Tovnabend,        ,     1. 184, 18S 
Carlylc,  Thoma^  II.  Hi; 
hla  account  of  CaKllottro, 
1.763,  754;  hit  i/iifuryo/ 
l^rtdtricic  tin  Orecl,  II. 
330,    331  ;    hlH   remarka 
nn  Traiac-Ood  Barebonea^ 
pnrllimpnt,  .         086 

Carmarthen,  Marqula  of, 
acta  aa  cicerone  to  Peter 
the  Great,  .  1. 174 

Carmichael,  Dr  Riohard,  1.  753 
Came,  John,  .  .  1, 637 
Cumeode*,  ,  ,  .  U.  68 
Camlral,  the,   celebration 

of,      .       .       .        .1.    65 
Carol,  the  Boar'i  Head,    11.  "M 
Caroline,  queen  of  George 
II.,  il.  699;  her  cateem 
for  BlahopWllion,I.S40: 
her  pattcnage  of  the  poet 
Duck,  U.  318;  of  Whlaton, 
346;  of  Cruden,        .        69} 
OaroUne,  queen  of  Qeoritv 
IV..  notice  of,  11.186,188; 
commotion  atlendinir  Iter 
funeral,  314,  316;  Theu- 
dore       llook'a       iqiiiba 
agalntt,     .        .  360, 301 

Caroline  Matilda,  queen  of 

Denmark,  .  .  .  i.  613 
Curoli,  Plater,  in  the 
Tyrol,  i.  431,  433;  Moy- 
dav,  678,  579  ;  Chrl'lmo, 
il.T47.761;  In  priil«c  of 
Chrtftmo*  CTCrprecn*.  753 
Oirpenter-bco*    5r#  Bcc<. 

,  Dr  Lanl,   L  333,  6»T 

,  It.  C, .       .     I.  437 

Carpui  o(  Thyatlra,  St,      I.  607 
Carr.     Set  Someract. 
CuTct.  Armud,  .       .    U.  lit 
SOS 


Carriags  race,  the  £arl  of 

Marab'a,     .  .    11.  183 

Carrier,  Jean  Baptlntc,  li.  698 
Carts,  Thomat,  i.  463;  ijaoted,  84 
Carter,  Elizabeth,  I.  376;  U.  703 
Carthagh,  St,  .  .  1.  636 
Cartouche,  the  robber,  11.  637 
Cartwrlght,  Edmnnd— 

1.  646 :  U.  616 
,  old  dramatlat. 

quoted,  .  .  .  i.  373 
Carlwrigbt,  Thomaa,  .  It  773 
Cary,  Elizabeth,  her  claim 

on  Chailea  II.,  .  .  i.  699 
Cary,  Rer.  Henry  Francia,  11. 313 
,   K^jbert,    riding    feat 

accompIUhed  by,  I.  563 
Cataubon,  Dr  Merle,  11.  30,  313 
,    laaac,    1.    271  ; 

notice  of,    .        .  11.      5 

CaAlt-paymenta,  loapenalon 

of.  In  1797,  .  .  1.  300 
Caalmir,  St,  .  .  .1.  331 
Cank  of  wine,  atrugglc  for— 

II.  792,  703 
Caaaanatc,  William,  .  li.  360 
Caaaanora,    Tlaltlng    carda 

engrared  by,  .  .1.  739 
Caulnn,  St,  .  .  .  II.  310 
CaAiml,  Jnmea,     .        .      1.  371 

,  John  Domlnlo — 

I.  753 ;  IL  341 
CaMino,  Monte,  Abbey  of, 

founded  by  St  Benedict,  I.  401 
raitalio,  Bcliaitlan,  .  II.  789 
Ca>tl,  Gioran  Batlala,  1. 360 ; 

notice  of,  and  hla  poetical 

work,  the  Trt  OiuU,  t  363366 
Caallglione,  Baldaaaarre— 

LS13;  11.  CG« 
Caatle,  Captain,  prcMUoe  of 

mind   of,   on    board    the 

Sarah  Sandt,  ,  11.  670.  671 
Cattle    lloward,    dcelgned 

by  Vanbrugb,  .  .  I.  433 
Cattle  Tayern,  the,  Corent 

Garden,  ...  I.  639 
Caatlcreagh,  Lord,  11.  306 ; 

conapiracy  agalnat,  .  1.  390 
Caatus  St,  .  •  .I.  669 
Cuuooraba,  the,  of  Botnf, 

hlatoryof,  .  1.101,103 
Cataldua,  St,  .  .  i.  615 
Catania,  maaaacre  of  French 

at,  in  13th  century,  .  1.  443 
Catchpole,   origin    of    tbo 

term, .       .       .11.  366, 966 
Catcaby,  Robert,  the  origin- 
ator of  the    Gunpowder 

Plot,  .  .  .  U.  64S-649 
Cathan,  St,  .  .  .  i.  645 
Catharine,  St,  of  Sweden,  i.  403 
,    St,    oil   apring 

funned  at  bcr  intercca- 

■lon,  1.  673  ;  notice  of,  II.  614 
Catherine  do  Hodlcia,  .     1.    63 

da  Rlccl,  St, .     I.  353 

,  Grand  Duches* 

of  KuMin,  ...      1.  183 
Catherine  I.  ofRunla,  I.  478,  646 
the  Great,  Em- 


prcaa  of  Kuaaia,  1.  673, 
11.  687 ;  her  conduct  to^ 
warda  Poland,   .        .         354 

Catherine  of  Ai  ragon,  mar- 
ried to  Prinoo  Artbur, 
I.  463;  her  dlrorce  from 
Henry  VUI.,      .         656,  653 

Calheilna  of  Bologna,  St,  1.  346 
of     Braganaa, 


queen  of  Charlea  U.,  no- 
tice of,  .    11.726,728 
Catherine  of  Genoa,  Si,     11.  340 

of  Sienna,  St,      I.  563 

CathoUca,  Roman,  ihdr 
objection  to  veiniio\ilar 
tranalallon*  of  tliu  Sirip- 
turra,  1.  163-164;  irgiil 
peTcrltici  afriliiiit.  In 
former  limes,  433 ;  popu- 
liir  outbreak  acalntt  Inc, 
In  1780,747,  748;  Irlnll. 
dcfvatcd  at  the  Doyne, 
11.  8,9:  toleration  granted 
to  Iriili,  by  Tt«aiT  of 
Limerick,  ...  413 
Cato,  tUrciu^       .       .     L  334 


paos 
Cato  -  Street      eonaplracy, 

the.  .  .  .  .  i.  390 
Cau,  belief  of  their  racking 

the  breath  of  tnfasla,  11.  39 
Cattle,  treatment  of.  In 
January,  1. 70;  an  Import- 
ant part  of  the  wealth  of 
an  Anglo-Saxon  land- 
balder,  ...  144 
Oancby,  Auguatln  Loula — 

11.141 
Catmlti,      Marie,     ftomale 

mathematician.  .  I.  81 
Caralier  poeta,  •  brace  of— 

1.  960,  661 
Carallera,  their  elaima  on 
Charlea  II.  at  the  Beator- 
aUon,        .       .      1. 698, 700 
Care,  Edward,      .        i.  86,  309 

,  rhythmical   pun  on 

peraon  named,  .  •  1.  67 
Care,  WUllam,  .  .  11.  169 
Carendlah.  Hon.  Henry,  1. 

391;  11.439;  natlcaof,430,  431 
CuTeiidlab,  Sir  William,     1.  596 
CaTcrlcy,    Sir    Hugh,    one 
of  the  Nine  Woribiea  of 
London,     .        .        .11. 693 
Cawdor,    Lord,    aurrender 
of  French  Inradlog  force 

to I.  383 

Caxton,  the  printer,  adrer- 
tisement  by,  quoted,  L  67 ; 
notice  of  hb  labours,  view 
of  hiahouae,  317, 318  and  note. 
Ceadila,  or  Chad,  St,  1. 
320 ;  notice  of— medicinal 
springe  under  bia  patron- 
age, .  .  .  330,331 
Cecil,  Henry,  Lord  Exeter, 

his  pcaaatit-wife,     I.  131,  133 
Cecil,  Sir  Hubert.  Stt  Salisbury. 
,  Sir  William.  Set  Bur- 
leigh. 
Cecilia,  St,  noUcc  of,    .    11.  604 
Ceclllus,  St,  .         .        .1.  730 
reiUl.  St,  notice  of,       .      1.    67 
Celesline,  S*.  .     I.  480 
Celibacy,  clerical,  forced  on 
the  Anglo-Saxon  church 
by  St  Oawald  and  St  Dun- 
stan,  .        .        .        .      L  309 
Cellini,  Benvennto,  i.  363 ;  IL  629 
Celsius,  dirinlty  profesaor 

at  Upsala, .       .       .     L  676 
Celsuj,  St,     .       L  480 ;  11. 133 
Centenarians.    See  Longevity. 
Centlivre,  Suaonna,  notice 

of,      .        .        .     li.  643, 644 
Centurion,  the,  present  at 
the  CrucUUion,  medieval 
legend  regarding,    I.  373,  373 
Ceres,  the    planet,    disco- 
vered,       .        .        .      L    26 
Cervantes,   li.   427;   notice 
of,  423,  429:  Idea  of  bia 
baring  died  on  oamo  day 
aa    Shalupeuc,   enone- 
out,   .       .       .       .     L  544 
Cealaa,  St,     .        .        .    11.    89 
Chublala,    mission    of    l*t 

Francis  da  Solea  to,  .  1.186 
Chad.  See  Ceadda,  .  i.  330 
Chairmen,     clamour      of, 

a^inst  nmbrellaa,    .     L  343 
Chairs.    See  Sedans. 
Chalgrove,  battle  of,     .      il.  97 
Chalk,  virtues    of^  alleged 

by  lira  Delnny,  .        .     1.    57 
Clialiners,  Dr  Ttaomaa,  1. 389, 708 
Chalon,  A.  E.,      .        .    il.  408 
Clialuncr,  Sir  Thomas,      11.  430 
Cbalun,  death  of  Ulchard 
Ctrur    do    Lion    before 
caslle  of.    .       .       .     I.  HI 
rhiiinbvrlaln.     John,     bis 
ncconnt     of     Sir     John 
Spencer  and  hla  daugh- 
ter  1.444 

Chamberlain,  Robert,  pctW 
tiou  of,  to  Cliarles  II.— 

i.  699,  704 
Chombers,  Epbraim,  I.  629  £49 

.Sir  WUUam,    . 

343;  notice  of,   .       .       343 
Chamos,  a  medloial  demon— 
11.733 


raai 
Cbampm^le,  HadMMlidto — 

ten 

Chancellor,  BScbard,  aoad- 
Jutor  of  Sir  Bngh  ffo- 
loughby  In  Aretlo  txf^ 
dltlon,      .       .       i,  00413 
Chandler,  Dr  SuBiuI,        L  M* 
Channlng,  Dr,      .        .    U.W4 
Cbantrey,  Sir   Ftasdj,    U 
486;   anecdote  of  L«li«^ 
the  painter,  and,        .        900 
Chapone,  Mrs  Hester.  U.  603, 733 
Character,  apparent  Iocsb- 

alstanciaa  m,  .  •  L  T34 
Charing  Cross,  hlitor;  at 
King  Charlea'e  auto* 
at,  .  1.  604,  60S ;  U.  434 
CbariUra,  6ir  WlUlam 
Petty' i  opinion  oo,  iL 
704;  Cbrlftmaa,  Til 

Charity,  St,  .  .  .  11.  154 
Charivari,  the,  .  .  IL  311 
Charlemagne,  Emperor,  t. 
173,  174 :  his  friend  ud 
eounaellor,  .\lculn,  .  L  ft63 
Charlea  I.  of  England,  L 
188  ;  U.  693  ;  New-year's 
gifla  in  reign  of,  1.  33 ;  his 
attempted  arrest  of  ths 
Five  Members,  49,  60; 
masque  celebrated  by,  oa 
Twelfth  Day,  63;  rrfe- 
renoe  to  persona  who 
witneaaed  death  of,  71 ; 
proolamations  isaned  by, 
respecting  touching  fbr 
the  king's  erll,  83;  co- 
operation of  Laud  wilh« 
in  arbitrary  mrasarcs,  87 ; 
scrrlcc  for  anniversary  of 
his  death  dlsoontlnocd* 
125;  accompanied  to  Spain 
by  Archie  Armstrong, 
194;  account  of  his  eae- 
cution.  and  Incldenlj 
connected  with  it,  18^ 
193 ;  the  Calves-Head 
Club,  an  association  la 
contempt  of  hia  memorj, 
193, 194  ;  mereorlala  of, 
194;  last  words  of.  trt; 
detained  a  prisoner  at 
Stoke  manor-house.  417 ; 
statues  of,  604,  605,  U. 
484  ;  hia  minister  Straf- 
ford, 1.  633;  bis  Injudici- 
ous attempt  to  introdoca 
Episcopacy  into  Scotland, 
U.  108,109;  hlslihrralit/ 
to  Ben  Jonsoo,  133;  un 
friendship  with  Duke  of 
Buiklnglinm.  363 ;  his 
danirlitrr  Llliabetb,  aj4» 
335;  >>!!.'. I  by  bis 
W'l  Marled* 

W. .  1  reaenl- 

alioi;  '  .  .    I'jrr'   to, 

533,  Hi;  tU*  JEUvn  £ejat- 
ike  asserled  to  be  the  pro- 
dnclion  of,  .  .  tM,  Til 
Charlea  II.  of  SnalUMl, 
coronation  of,  at  Moa*« 
i.  36;  celebcatloo  sT 
Twelltb-Nlght  by,  63,  (4 ; 
reminiscence  of,  at  Ox- 
furil.  71  ;  Mf.U.ra  i«*iii..il 
bv,  -.y 

o(  , 

evi  ,  ,1 

in  111-  lagti,  ^.;-it;.;  his 

visit  to  a  frost  fair  on  the 

Th«iM.^.  Uw:  .-rtlM  for 

aii»"  ■'  rcator* 

ail  '.1.  133; 

ace  ■     dwtk, 

326,  2j; ;  loji  woriia  «<. 
.177;  pall-mall,  a  fkeoitr* 
lie  HIM."   ..r.    iti:  di»- 
cr.-.i 
t«  > 

61i:  ,i 

porlruiiurc  oT  tilgn  i>f, 
given  by  I'epys,  (31 ;  lu>- 
tory  of  his  advalorss 
after  the  batlla  of  Wgik 
cestcr  —  cclebrattaa  ui 
anaivsisarj  of  bll  I 
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nan 
■Hon,  «S}-eM;  clttmi 
of  hti  tricndn  on.  after 
ftcocMion  to  ibe  throne, 
«M-700:  bl>  Mn,  the 
Duke  oi  llonni<ratii,  II. 
S4 ;  Dewepaper  edveriliie- 
ment*  in  rtiga  of,  93,  93  ; 
]lochc«t«r's  epitaph  on, 
Ui;  hie  rclaiioni  with 
>Mlliam  Fenn,  14«;  per- 
aecution  of  noooonfar- 
mlat  mioiatere  in  rclftn 
of,  363 ;  Barlholomeir 
Fair  in  reign  of,  3M; 
autae  of,  in  Stocki 
Market,  a«,  Oi;  hi> 
fttteodanoe  at  the  Lord 
Major'a  feaata,  t<],  M4 ; 
oelatiratlon  of  Queen 
Klitabetb'i  Daj  In  relfrn 
of,  MS.  K9;  hli  regard 
tor  Uobhee,  HM:  Ua 
qnecn,  Catherine  of  Bra- 
ipuua,  71S,  72«;  tha 
laatlintor  of  the  outrag* 
on  Sir  John  Corentrf ,       736 

Cbarlca  II.  of  Spain,  U. 
839;  hla  will  in  faroar 
of  Philip  of  Anion,      <04,  «0S 

Cfaarlea  III.  of  France,     it  4:o 

n  I.  of  SaroT,  .      i.  377 

111.  of  Spain,   .    li.  «87 

IV.,  Emperor,     li.  639 

V„     Emperor,     1, 

392  ;  ii.  3C3  ;  iaat  vordi 
of,  I.  377;  hia  rclationa 
with  Coniiuhle  Bourbon,    601 

Charlea  V.  of  Prance— 

1.783;  11.319 

VI.,  Emperor— 

II.  359 :  473 

VI.  of  France,       ii.  471 

VII.,  Emperor,      I.  136 

VII.   of  France,  a 

103;  eervice  rendered  to, 
bjr  Haul  of  Urlrani,        77-79 

Charln  VIII.  of  France,    L  486 

IX.    of   France,    I. 

701,  931 ;  the  Bartholo- 
mew maaaaer*  anlhor- 
bed  br,      .       .    II.  361,  3«3 

Ctaarlea  X.  of  Pnnoe,  ii.  413, 427 

• X.  of  Sweden,        1.  316 

XII.  of  Sweden— 

i.  S3I ;  11  «M 

Bommeo,  81,       II.  643 

. Edward      Stturl, 

rnnoe,  L199;  il.791;pcr- 
alatent  adberera  to.  In 
ScvtUfh  aod  English  Epin- 
oopil  Chsrch,i.l66 ;  Dotle* 
ofhln  latter  da7»— portrait 
and  featurauf,  199,900; 
ftlann  of  Inraaton  bj,  in 
1714, 198 ;  atlachmant  of 
iM  lUaalald'a  fanllj 
loUt  cuaa,  400;  orer- 
Uirow  of,  at  battle  of 
Cnllodrn  -  -  hUtory  of 
knlfe-eaiie  beluoging  to. 
(If,  »» ;  4f«Uaa  and 
ndofblaiMnF,    U.3M.S3t 

Chartaa  EbubuiimI  tht 
(ireat,  of  Baro;,        .    U.  194 

Olarln,  Unt  Duke  Of  Uan- 
eheaier,     .       .       .     I.  IM 

Ckarle*  OuUrua,  klB(  ot 
Bwadaa,    .  .     t.    97 

OutlM  MartJil  of  Prane*— 

1.736,737;  U.  463 

(Siarlpa  nf  Anjou,  aore- 
relgnlx  of  SldlJ  wrwted 
from,         .  1. 443,  4«4 

CharleaofBurgnridjr,  amart 
reply  of  Dtaua  Sooina  to,  I.  1S9 

Charia,  Friaoe  of  Salarao— 

II.  103 

OwftaL  Frtaca,  llwior 
PilMO*.  Mcompulea 
Clariti  I.  to  i)M  Ueiue 
ofOnamooa,    .       .     L  M 

□larlea  0»  BaM,  of  Pnnae— 

U.  41* 

the  Boll,  Dnko  of 

Burgsndj,  umla  XI. 
imprlaooad  bj,         .    U.  Ill 

Oiarlea  tha  Oood,  ft,  •     *•**» 


TiOM 

CharlerlUo,  near  Limcrlok, 
buroting  of  pe«t-l>oi;  it.  I.   47 

Charlotte  Elizabeth.  Hre 
Tonna. 

Charlotte,  rrlnceai,  11.  Sil ; 
notice  of,  ua,  534; 
Dr  Wlgan'a  account  of 
rajatcrlouf  rentallon  ex- 
perlence^J  bj  blm  at 
funeral  of,  I.  369;  Iaat 
words  of,     .  .        379 

Charlotte,  Qurvn,  her  pat- 
roDan  of  Wedgwood,  I. 
44 ;  11,  587  :  her  enmltr 
to  Queen  Caroline,    .        186 

Charlton  Fair,  I.  646 

Chartista,  apprehended  out- 
break of  ibc.  In  April 
1848 i.  495 

Chasaanec,  French  lawyer, 
acta  aa  oounaol  for  the 
rau,    ...     1. 127,  1Z8 

Chat  Moaa,  Laneaahire,  de- 
acrlption  of— Lirerpool 
and  Uancheater  UaUwar 
carried  OTer,       .       .    1.   i8 

Chateaubriand,  Vioomle 
dc,  11.  313 ;  attention!  of 
Madame  U^amier  to,     1.  619 

Chatelet,  Gabrlclls  EmlUe, 
Marquise  de,  female 
mathematician— 

I.  81 ;  11. 196,  T07 

Caiathan,  Wjliiam  Put,  tha 
great  Earl  of,l.fil7;  11.579; 
ahakcn  in  his  opinion  of 
Wolfe,  I.  36 ;  his  adTice 
on  earlj  rising,  99 ;  a 
coadjutor  of  Junloi,      U.  481 

Chatterton,  11uimas,il.  595 ; 
noUeeof,  .  .  967-170 

Chaucer,  Geoffrajr*  notice 
of,  11.  493-494;  allusion 
lir,  to  the  'Man  In  tha 
Moon,'  1  53 ;  to  betrothal 
br  exchange  of  ring,  130 ; 
utDcci  held  by,  .         479 

Chaulii'u.  Abb«  de,       .      L  821 

Cheap&ldc,  condition  of. 
In  last  ceoturj.  t  351 ; 
tateriis  in,  536,  537  j  tha 
Cross  in,  11.  534;  ancient 
ctindltlon  of,       .         C73,  674 

Chef,  or  Tbeurterius,  SI,    11.611 

C'lickc,  Sir  Juhn,   I  785;  11.337 

Clielldflolna,  SI,     ,        .      1.  337 

Chelsea,  Saiter'a  maieam 
at,      .       .       .     1.607,608 

Cbertf,  Mr  Francis,  epi- 
taph un,     .       .       .     1.114 

Clirseldrn,  Wlllbm,     .      1.  495 

Cbeehire,  a  tomafto  In.  II. 
93;  Cbrlstroaacostomsln,  7.16 

Chesa.  feaia  at.      .    II.  390,  »1 

Chest,  old  oak,  atoriea  of 
bilde'a  drath  in,        .      L  639 

Cbislcr,  Easlrr  feetlrltiea 
in,  1.  428-431;  Wbit'un 
mxstCTlt'S  St,  633  M6; 
pagranUexhIMIril  at  636, 037 

Cmater,  Banulph  de  Ulun- 
darUla,  Karl  of,      I.  430. 131 

Cbaalerflald,  FbUlp,  Earl 
of,  I.  414;  II.  366;  hla 
riilgram  on  Ueaa  Naab'a 
statue,  1.  318 ;  lut  word* 
of 377 

Chatham,    HunipbreT,  hla 
Ibundatlon  at  Mancheatar— 
11.  437,  438 

Cbftwode,  cnitom  of  manor 
of,       .       .       .    IL  517-619 

Chariot  llllla,  aadrnt  Brll- 
lah  dwellinga  on  the— 

II,  708,  709 

CAsry   CSatt,  ballad   of— 

U.  11M30 

Chewing  tha  end,  inaUoeea 
of  among  men,  .       .    11.  403 

(Tbrxne,  I>r  Oeorge,  t  499 ; 
noiiwof,    ...        600 

Child,  a  wonderful.  I.  117, 
138 :  BucfclHl  hf  a  goal— 

11.  43,  U 

Child,  Bn^UBto,  alafBlw 
ooamklp  nd  omrImv 
oi;     .      ,       .      .     L  640 


VAOl 

Child,  Ladr,  a  jouthtnl 
grandmother,    .  1.  306 

Chlldebert  L  of  France,    li.  ;80 

Childermas.  £es  Innocenta. 

Children,  instaneee  of  nu- 
merous, In  one  famtlj, 
1.  307,  308  ;  pretended 
mardera  of  Christian,  bj 
tha  Jews,  446-448;  aub- 
ordinatioo  of,  to  their 
parents,  in  old  times,  476 ; 
detained  for  a  father'a 
debt,  IL  17, 18 ;  superstl- 
tionsabout  new-born,  39; 
lira  Sherwood  and  Misa 
Edgaworth  aa  writers  for, 
369 ;  StMloholaa,  the  pro- 
tector Of,  663;  atroeloua 
murders  of,  br  Oilea 
de  Latai,  737^,  738 ; 
whipping  of,  on  Inno- 
centa' Day,        .         779, 777 

Chilian,  or  KiUian,  St,     II.  573 

Chllllngwortb,  William,    L  188 

Chiltern  Ullla,  the  Shep- 
herd's Orate  on,     I.  806,  806 

Chimney,  aridence  aboni  a,  1. 53 

sweeps,       their 

Msy-dny  IWtival,      .      i.  573 

China,  Lord  Macartney'a 
embassy  to,  1.  450 ;  early 
knowledge  in,  of  the 
marlnei^a  compaas,  668; 
Hudson'a  expedltiona  to 
discorer  arctia  pasaage 
to,  803 ;  paaaporu  In,    11.  706 

Ctalonla,  St,  .        .        .      L  470 

Cblortu,  Conatantina,  .    ii.  123 

Choiaeul,  Duo  de,         .     L  609 

Chopin,  Frederic,  .    IL  459 

Christ.    As  Jeaua. 

Croaa  Row,  on  horn- 
book  I.   47 

Christening  preaenti  in  17th 
oentary,     ...      1, 675 

Christian  IV,  of  Denmsrk, 
broiher-ln-law  of  Jamea 
L,  I.  305;  11  11,598;  hi* 
visit  to  England,       .      79-81 

Christian  era,  the,  and 
others,        .         .      IL  7)6,  757 

Christisna,  Duoheas  of  Lor- 
raine, notice  and  auli3- 
giapb  of,    .  .     11.  678 

Christianity,  early  apostlca 
of.  In  Scotland,  I  103, 
103;  planting  of.  In  Brit- 
ain, orlKinalcd  bf  Fopo 
Orcgory,  3el ;  Introduced 
into  Ireland  by  St  Fat- 
rick,  382;  conversion  of 
Britain  to,  by  St  Aiifut- 
iine,  679-681 ;  diffusion 
of.  In  Germany,  by  S4 
Hoolfsce,  730-738;  lillTu- 
slon  of,  in  Scotland,  from 
lona,  755,  756 ;  effects  of 
its  introduction  ss  re- 
gards the  Itelief  in  de- 
mons, 11.  723;  Tarloua 
Dbaerranoca  of,  ingrafted 
on  pagan  rltaa,  ,         731-736 

Christians,  the  early, 
Uoroaa  cataeomba  origin- 
ated by,  i.  101 ;  their  ob- 
aerranoa  of  Cbrlatmaa,  II.  744 

Cbristiem  of  Denmark,  *  the 
^'ero  of  the  .North,'     .    1.  135 

Christina,  queen  of  Swe- 
den, L  527 ;  IL  671 :  a 
friend  of  Deacartaa,  L  3tf ; 
notice  of,  .  637 

ChrtJtIna.  61,  .    11,  113 

Chrijtaiaa,  anproaah  of 
saaaon  of,  II.  718;  Etc, 
ceraroonies  afid  featWiUea 
of,  733-737  :  holiday^  M- 
riod  eomprlaed  by,  733 ; 
candle,  the,  733;  tree, 
the,  737  ;  games,  738  ; 
tha  mummers  nt.  7W  7il ; 
the  Lor!    '  •■  :il, 

743;  Ih.  It; 

Day,    n  •  "i 

earaa,  74/-;&l ,  cnaruiea, 
751;  da«intkna,753, 753 ; 
lan,oUKa^h,  754-756 ; 


raoi 
tha  aaran,  of  I8«0,  T60, 
761;hoi«a,764.76S;pan- 
tomlmaa,  765-767;  «ard- 
playlng  at,         .        .         778 
Chriitopher,   St,    IL    130; 

legend  of,  .  .  133,  133 
Chrodegang,  St,  .  .1.  335 
Chrodingua,  St.  Stt  Bouln. 
Chromatius,  St,  .  .  U.  103 
Chronion,  bl,  .  .  1. 304 
Cbronostlcon,  a  apedea  of 

enigma,     .  .    IL  731 

Chrysanthoa,  St,  .        .    11.  491 
Chrysogonus,  St,  .    U.  811 

Cbrysostom,  St  John, 
ii.  341 ;  anecdote  of  Horaa 
and  Ssriie's  edition  of  hlj 
works,  1.  107 ;  notice  of, 
168;  bis  account  of  the 
fixing  of  the  dale  of  the 
Christmas  featiral,  .  II  764 
Chubb,  Thomas,  I.  341  ;  IL  390 
Chuniald,  or  0>ii.ild,  St,  li  378 
Church,  pertecutlcn  of  (iali- 
leo  by  the,  1,  74 ;  objee- 
tlnn«  of  the  Romlsb,  to 
^erriitculnr  trBti«In(ionsof 
the  Scriptures,  162  IC4;  In- 
genuity sbewn  In  evading 
the  croBurcs  of  the,  406; 
enforcement  of  attend- 
ance at,  and  attention  In, 
524,  535;  8t  Anselm,  a 
champion  of  temporal 
P'>wcr  of  the.  In  England, 
633;  disruption  of  tha 
Bcottiah,  6S2;  St  Dnn- 
Btan'a  InnoTailotts  on 
Anglo-Saxon,  694,  655; 
Mr  Fepys'  account  of  hla 
atlendanea  at,  682-664; 
Skelton's  satires  on 
abuses  in  the,  800;  ua« 
rosde  by  the,  of  the  pagan 
ceremonlea,  11.  739; 
Becket'a  struggle  with 
Henry  II.  to  exalt  tha 
power  of  the,  .  II.  783-784 
Churcb-bclU.  Sm  Bells. 
Churchea,  strewing  of,  with 
tushea,L805.50<;  old,  of 
London,  II.  303-304;  usa 
of  huur-glasses  in.  713, 
714;  decoration  of,  at 
Chrlsttnas,  752,  753 ;  mid- 
night service  in,  on  New* 
yptr'a  Era         .  794 

ChBrcblll,  Charlea,  U.  543: 

notice  of,    .       .         5ii-545 
Churcblngof  women,  1,313; 


popular  belief  regarding— 
Tl 


St 


Cborchyards,  robbery  of, 
by  tha  resurrcctionista  — 

L  151,  151 

Clanan,  or  Kenan,  St,  .    II.  611 

Clhber,  Coller,      .    11.  551,  883 

,  Mra.  her  friendship 

with  Uandel,     .        .      1.  393 

Cicero  Slarena  TulIIus, 
notice  nf,  I.  43  ;  Question 
aa  to  his  havlni?  sntlcl- 
patedNewlon  in  dl»oover- 
uig  the  theory  of  gravita- 
tion  11. 758 

'Oder  eellara,'  the,  a 
favourite  haunt  of  For- 
aon,    .       .       .     II.  380,  S81 

Cider-making,      .     IL  3«1, 181 

Clnierosa,  Donlnle,      .     1,    93 

Cinders,  sapCTaliiloB  t*- 
gardlng,     .        .        .     IL    83 

Clnq-Msr«,  notice  of,  11.  335,  334 

Circasala,  BchaiDyl'a  admtn- 
Utratlon  In,      ,      L  757, 758 

Cireimeiaie  bomini,  festi- 
val of,        .       .       .     L   33 

Clrona,  tha  modem,  origin- 
ated by  FhUlp  AsUer,    IL  474 

Cltlxen,  the,  and  tha  ihicTe*— 
11.  101 

Citron,  ancient  Egyptian 
notion  of  Ita  Mag  an 
anlidnta  to  polaon,     .      I,  133 

OtII  War,  great,  th*  at- 
tempted arreat  of  Iba 
Flta  Mambara  a  prtllnla- 
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CMr,  >«.*Ww7ob  .  L«ri 
CUrkMt,  AlfUt  CU*«c,  U  *W 
CUimi,    MitaBOtMll*.    L 

Uti  Mar;  af  Imt  Url»- 

IMfpwMMUr,.  \n 

CbMCTUa,  OiptMa  Rafh— 

I.  Ml 
Oar*    Marlwt, 

■aa  «C 

■anoatan,       .       .     LNO 
dm,  M.      .       .       .    U.1M 

,  of  Maitt*  ritao,  IL  m 

ClinMa,  Oaort*.  Dvk*  of, 

L  ffl)    amilaaiic    t»- 

aeoiila  af  Ua  dMlti.  171 ; 

d*4laaUan  br  Gallon  Is, 

m ;  marrlM  u  daoieliur 

of  Earl  War»l«k,tM,  M* ; 

Ua  molkar,  Ik*  Doebna 

afToct,    .       .         7IL,712 
CUmea,  Tkaaaa,  bulla  «(— 

I.  4M 
OaraadOBi  Edward  1I7<1«, 

Earlal,     .      .       ■    II.  «7> 
Clarandaii,  Oaofga,  fourth 

Karltrf,     .  .     I.    »7 

Qarnmon,    thm   Conallln- 

Ututl    .       .     II.  7U,  ;m 
CUrcaa,  Nan,  v\U  «f  CHmr- 

rarMonk. .       .       .     U    it 
(.lurk,    Danlrt,    TieUm    Cif 

r.iiKfnfl  Atitri,  .        •    II.  }3II 
fljrk.  IT  A'lam.  .         .     IL  S71 
:  A^Ard  Danlai, 

M  lu  dMtli,   II.  ;03 
Clark,  III  ^uiiiurl,  I,  «4II;  II.  m 

,  Mra  Marjr  AnDr,      I,  aOO 

aani>,  81,     .       .       .    U.  Ml 
Cla'iloa,   ladlra   Inalruclad 
In  111!',  In  tlino<if  Ooaan 
I'llaaliclh, ...     I.  474 
noiiilK,  HI,    .       .       .1. 740 
QauilluN  Kmperor,      .    11.  4M 

,  81,        .       .    U.  m 

C]*<arhotti«,    Oraham    of, 

aoredota  of  hia  wlUow,  I,  lOA 
'Olaria,'  tha  burnlnf  of— 

II.  7«»-:»i 

CtHrUo,  prowoaa  of  At  Jariira 

11  bultlrof,        .        .    II.  121 
CU;,  llrnry,  I.  4IIII,  «!!«; 

ijoUce  uf,  ...         "27 
Clajrtiiii,  air  Kubrrt,  aocc- 

lUiliiuf,  aiulClilrlcall.,  II,  (.SI 
Clfftlilllii.Mi,  aba«nca  of  pf  r- 

antiul.  In  formvr  llmni,  II.  2M 
ClPlllpnl  II.  I'npn,  I.  3J1;  II.  427 

III.,  I'lil*,       .      1.427 

IV„  ro|pi.,  II.  «S«  i 

a  pfltruii  uf  llu|or  li«(uin  - 

1.  7M,  7?0 
Clfmpnt  v.,  ropa>  bl*  pru- 

eredlntr*      affalnat      the 

Kivl«lil«  Tcmpl•^^    .     I.  4(ID 
Cli'mcnl  VI.  l"<>p«,  II.  KKi; 

hia  Ircatmont  of  lUtnti,     424 
aamml  VII.,  rope,    .    II,  »»3 

VIII.,  rop«,  .     1.  SSJ 

IX.,  rope,      .    U.  673 

X.,  Po|H>,       .    II.  102 

I  XI.,  rop«.  hIa  bull 

'  Unlfvnltua,'     .        .      1. 003 
nemant  XII.,  Tope.    .     I.  22« 

XIII.,  rope,  .     1.912 

— ^—  XIV.,  Pope,  U.  MO,  Ml 
I  JacQuea,         .  II.  1B4 

.  lit,  .      .      .  II.  eog 

,  of  AlMondrli,  II.  088 

. .  ofAnojra,  .    1.  IM 

nrmriiM,  Muila,  .      I.  M7 

C'l<'M\c  111  r  I  liutoh, St. Kent'a 
r,  I.  500  902; 
himbalona  In 
Iff.         .    II.  JI7 
(l..'|i..lm,  Uui«D,         .    II.  914 
Clrp«)'ilra,  Uit,  or  inter- 

elorh.        .       .       .    U.7U 
804 
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Mr  Mar.) 


•rranl- 


JtJTI 


•urj  rdalad  kr,  .  il. 
CWitaavtU,    Hkka    Hall. 

a  mamtnn  at,  .  .1. 
C)«ti«a,M,  ...  I. 
CI«T«la^  PMkw  a(  U. 
,  Jok*,   canUar 

MavaadaaoC.  L 

aWdaa  BaMa,  kMorr  of- 

Qlbrd,  nanr,  tord.  Bit 
OmBkartmdl. 

CUSwd,  Haarjr.  •  aa  akap- 
b«fd  Lard.'  L 

CUflbrd,  I>ord  John  d«,      I. 

,  Sir  Levia,  carlotia 

«Ulof,       .        .     11.  MO, 

CUftaa  of  CUrion  11*11. 
daai^-omcn  eonneeird 
vilh  tmrnOf  af,  .       .    U. 

aint,  Oaoriia,       .        .      I. 

Clinton.  Ganaral  Sir  Henry, 
drfeauxl  at  Bunker  Hill, 
i.  7W  :  fate  of  bU  adju- 
tant. Major  Andn<,     .    11. 

Cllvc,  Catlirtlne,  .    II. 

,  Kabert,  Lord,  1.  JK ; 

11.  MO,  «04 ;  plu  Tietprr 
of  riuaef,         .        .      I, 

auth  fair,  AmilhaeM.TlFw 
of,      .        .        .        .    U. 

Clotbra,  old  aaylnut  aa  to — 
II.  321, 

Clotlldla,  or  aotllda,  St— 
I, 


SSI 


riou,  or  Clodnlpbua,  St,    I. 

Clund,  St.     .       .       .    II. 

Oorla,  KInit,  U.  01]  j 
touchm  for  the  kinir'a 
e<ll i. 

Oowc,  William,  nolloc  bf, 
uf  the  kinit'a  evil,      .      I. 

Cliiln,  orii(liiof.Llt>4,  ItS; 
convivial.  In  l.unca- 
•hlrr,  :'"■  "■  '  iiuouj, 
BM,  .'■  '■«lie 

and  I' I  Hittuf 

rare  wuiK.,  r.'ii,  cJi .  bur- 
iMque  coal  of  arma  de- 
Tlard  for  *  the  Old  and 
YounK  Club,'      .  791, 

Clyde,  toe,  atory  of  ealmon 
cauffht  in,  by  St  Kenti- 
Kern,  i.  lOS,  IOC;  drat 
alennier  on  the,  .    11. 

Coach,  the  royal  state,  de- 
alKoed  by  Kir  William 
Clinnibera,      .        ,         I. 

Coachea,  Itnckncy.introiluc- 
[kiti  of,  in  London— cla- 
niQur  aw ulnat,  I.  4JI0. 460 ; 
clamour  of  drlrera  of, 
aKainat  umbrellaa,    . 

Coaohca,  lariio-wbcclcd,  In 
I7J1 il. 

Coackca,  itage,  hUtory  of— 
II.  227, 

Coal,  tba  Holy,  of  Trcvca- 
1.490, 
maklDf,  quick   work 


in, 

r«bbe.  I,*(lT  lleltv, 
Cobbrit,    Wiillini,    I. 

7111 ;  notice  of,  . 


L 
,  1. 
3411, 
34B 


Cobba'ra,     Sir    iohn     Old 
entile,  LonI,      .        .    II. 

Cochrane,  Lord,  aentcneod 
to  the  pilbiry,    .        .      I, 

Cock,    crowinie     of,     at' 

oounlcd  for,  L  7 :  it  ial  of 

a,     120  ;      flibllna     and 

throwing  at  Shrovetide— 

33S, 

'  Cock-«rower,  king'a,'  olllo* 
formerly  performed  by, 
oo  Aab-W«dncadny— 

LStO, 
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0>aite(*am  Mr  Edviri,  LKT 
Ca<kaaa,IiaaM<idav  .     I.TM 

OoAak  aaitj  ■eticaa  ai;  b> 

JElacUad,  .  I.  170-173 

Calfca  teaaaa  la  Udh  en- 

tarj,        .       .       L 170-173 
OBaa.Ckaita«,    .       .     1 7M 

'  ds^  sp   at 

.     I.4M 

prirtleira  of^  a»- 
aoBcid  Tij  traders     .      i.  S3( 

Ooiaa  «t  Into  halvea  and 
qnartara,    ...     1. 313 

Coke,  Sir  Edward.  L  307; 
11.  307 ;  hla  remarka  on 
tba  tcm  Sfmstrr,  I.  M ; 
maaor-boaaa  of  Stoka 
Pogia  porehaaad  by— 
laSdaBU  of  bia  dooiaatie 
life  there,  41S-417 ;  hu 
abuaWe  brnfuage  to  Sir 
W.  Raleigh,  II  tl3;  hU 
aentcnce  on  Mra  Turner,   661 

Colardean,  Cbarlea,  1.  «(S 

Colbert,  Jean  Bapllata,     U.  317 

Colburn,  Zerah,  wonderful 
calculator,  .        U.  19, 30 

Oilcbeater,  Lord, .       .    il.  443 

Cold,  popularly  uid  to  reach 
ita  loweat  jioint  on  St 
Hilar/a  Day.  1.  108,  109  ; 
inatances  of  iutenae,  137, 
136 ;  ijitenae,  and  Ita 
FfTrcla.        .        .     11.  700-703 

Culdstrpum,  march  of  Gene- 
ral Monk  from. .        .      i.    36 

Cole,  Lir,  anecdutc  of,  .     II.  761 

,  Mr,  his  account  of  the 

dncking-atooi,   .        .     1. 310 

Cokridge,  Hartley,  refer- 
ence by,  to  the  nightin- 
gale, ...      I.  bis,  Sl« 

Coleridge,  S.  T.,  II.  470; 
quoted,  I.  310,  .117,  SIO; 
anecdote  of,  11.  56  ;  notice 
of,  460-483 ;  hla  account 
of  a  Cbrialmaa  Eve  ca»- 
tom  in  Germany,      .        737 

Colct,  Dean  John,  regnla- 
ttnna  drawn  up  by,  fur  St 
I'aul'a  School,    .        .    11.349 

Colette,  virgin  and  abbcM,  i.  3J5 

Colfrid,  St,    .        .        .    IL  360 

Coligny,  Admiral,  I.  141, 
200;  11.357;  murder  of— 

301,  363 

College  of  Phyalclans,  old, 
In  Warwick  Lane,  1,  376,  379 

Colley,  Thomaa,  execution 
of,       ...        .    11. 3S0 

Ck)llicr,  Dr,  Jeremy— 

1.  935 ;  il.  373 

,  Mr  Payne,  quoted— 

U.  631,  033 

Collier  ahlps,  dangen  in- 
curred by,  .  I. 

ColllngwowJ,  Admiral  Lord, 
I.  339 ;  U.  363 ;  notice  of, 
1.  340 ;  tranquil  dcatb 
of,      ...        .         379 

ColUns,  Anthony,  I.  8«0 ;  U.  667 

,John,        .        .      1. 3:\3 

,  Motlimer,        .  il.  133 

William,  i.  774 ;  II.  753 


60 


Colman,  bishop,  uf  Lindls- 
fame,  emleavours  unauc- 
oeaafulty  to  maintain  the 
Brltliih  mode  of  reckoning 
for  the  obeerTanco  of 
Eaiter,       ...      1. 436 

CoUnao,  Ofiorgf,  the  Elder— 
II.  313 

,  the  Younger, 

11.  476;   quoted,   I.  U3; 
prank  of,  .        .       .        399 

Cuiman,  St,  abbot,  11.  033 


ii«itrar*t*i^   fttaiai 

CBMkaat. Dt  fMria^     LMt 

CW«rta.  K.  aa  Oaliia*  ilia. 

■aaafla  <f  tka  Piala.  Mta 

TiiM  laK  ria^tiia.  k 

ia3;Uata(7a<.        T3$kTH 

Cateata,K.  aMot  ia  Ira- 

laad,.       .  .    aoi 

CBtaAo, ft. it>t<i^    .    IL3M 
Oaiuatai^ai,  .    ILW* 

OolaaMBa,      raotealiila 

haealM,  .  .  B.  IHS-TIT 
CotaHbaa,  ChrMofbcr,  L 
(M;  laat  wardae(3n; 
■rat  laad  seen  by.  ia  New 
World,  IL  171 :  bU  nyt- 
trriooa  aifnamrc,  171, 
173;    bla    diaaoTCTT    «t 


Americ^    • 
>olxiam    UooM 


m 


Colxiom  Uoaaa,  ttorj  ct 
ting,  ftrand  In  gairdan 
oC      .       .  .     L10( 

Combe,  Dr,  Andrew,    .    IL  603 

,   George,    IL    476; 

notice  of,   .       .         313,  »l 

CoaudiesL  8m  Dnma, 
Playa,  and  Theatre. 

Comet,  Bailey's,    .    li.  663,  684 

Cbat«,  tlie,  drat  Briliah 
atcam  paaaagv-boat,  cn- 
grarlog  and  notice  of,  IL  330 

ComgnlLSl,  .        .LOIS 

Comioes,  Pbllip  de.      .    iL  431 

Commodus,  Eniperor.  .    IL  791 

Common  Prayer,  certain 
p.)litlcal  serrloea  in  book 
of,  now  dbwontinoed,  L 
093 ;  veraions  of  tba 
Paalma  In  Book  of,  ii,  309,  110 

commons,  first  admiaaton 
of  the.  Into  tba  leglaUUra 
body,  .  .      L13T 

Commona,  the  £ngU«b 
House  of,  founded  by 
Simon  dc  Moulffirt,  .    U   171 

Commonwoaltb,  disgiut  of 
the  English  people  with 
government  of  the.   .      L  fiS3 

Compasa.  Are  llariner'a 
Corapasai 

CompetlUon,  UUberal  dread 
of,    .  .    ILttl 

Compl^gne,  introduction  of 
organ  into  ebnreb  at,  la 
8tb  century,       .       .     i  491 

Complexions,  fair  and  dark, 
>'ew-Tear'a  soperatitioil 
regarding,  .  .      L  29 

Coiiipoatella,  sbrlna  of  81 
Jamea  at,    .        .    11.  131,  111 

Compton,  Bishop,         .     U.    39 

,  Lord,  married  to 

daughter  of  Sir  John 
Spencer— curious  letter 
of  Lady  Compton  to,  I.  444, 443 

Comrie,  Fcrlhablrv,  earth- 
quakes at,  .       .     1. 233 

Comte,  Anguste,  .        .    U,  394 

Consld.    Sm  Chnnlald. 

Coniill,  St,     .  .     L  ee9 

Conception  of  the  Virgin 
Miiry.  Bomlsh  fesUvKl,  II.  «n 

ConcordlUB,  St,    .        .      1,    SS 

Cond;imine,  (^arlea  i|«  la, 
I  322 ;  a  martyr  to 
science,  .        .         233 

Cond«,  UrnrI  I.,  I'llnce  of,  I.S3S 

,   Louie  de    l!oiirhn.n 

Prince  de,  '.JO 

Condemnfd  er' 

iiii'irilirlit   f-\ 

l.<IO 
(■  .        .    U  TI3 

C  >'  'iina  Bonoot 

<lc,      .  .     ILUt 

Condorcet,   Marqtila  da,  L 

433 ;  nctlce  of,  .        .    IL  3t$ 
ConfectlonerV  sbopa.  i^eo- 

dour   of,   in    Losidoiv  na 

Twelfth  Oaj,     ,        .     L   M 
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c«ti|t»ii,  St. .  .  11.  m 

Coegnn,  Sir  WllllBin,      1.  CIO 
,  Wllliun,  1.  1J4, 

341 ;  noUcc  of,  .  134,  lU 

Ounlnffbr.  Lord,  hl«  iinfor- 

ton«l«  'rabok*  of  IlL«bop 

AtlcrboiT,  .  .  L  US 
Omiwr,  TcrcDM,  port  ind 

rdon,  .      I.  S77,  373 

ObnnaiMtur,  the,  qooKd— 

I.  lit.  81« 
Oonon.  St,  BUbop  of  Man, 

I.  1C5  ;  notice  of,  .  ICS 
Oonon,  St,  martyr,  .  L  693 
Oonrid,  St,  .  .  .  ii.  619 
Oonran,  St,  .  .  1. 3&3 
Oon«Uble,  Jobn,  ludimpo 

painter.     ...      1. 449 
OoBntablc,  Mr,  hit  dUpnK 
wtib  tbe  crown  reifard- 
lof  tbe  ownerflbtp  of  ft 
Mik  of  wine,     .       .    11.  793 
Omitftncc,  wife  of  John  of 

Oaiint.  ...  I.  S1« 
OonnUnt,  St,  .  .  11. 573 
Ooauiniine.  BliiHcd,  klnir 

orSc^tUnd,  .  .  1. 4«3 
CoBftianUne  II.,  emperor.  1.  493 

,  Pope,        .      I.  499 

,  8t,  of  SootUnd— 

i.  3S6 
the  Great,  Em- 
peror,    1,    669 ;     canon 
paaaed    ot    Instance    of, 
regulating  obaervanco  of 
Eaiter,       ...         434 
Conctanllui,    Emperor,   II. 
6tl  ;    a    p&lron    of    tbe 
Ariini.        ...     I.  107 
Conalitatinnal     prlnciplr*, 
Simon   de   Moutfort,  tbe 
champion    of,    in     13th 
re^tur^     .       .     11.  1«»  171 
ConinmpiJon,  Intlance*  of 

recovery  from,  .  1,  93  nole 
Conrenticle  Act,  tlie,  .  ii.  3G3 
Conremion    of     St     I'aiil, 

fritJval  of  tbe,  .  I.  UT,  ISS 
Oonftfcare,  ni«bop  Ji^ti,  ii.    61 

,  L>r«n,  I.  T44l  II.  306 

Ciinjnihnm,  Sir  F.  H.,     11.    76 
Cjok,    Captain    Jumcs,     1. 

361;  U.  603;  notice  .jf.  t.  SS3 
Cooke,    Sir    Anlhunj',     bla 

(oar  dtuKhieif.       I.  4T4, 476 
Ooukery,     iJr     KJtchlnor* 
«llbu«l»ni  In,  I.  398-300; 
obUfatlont  of,  tu  mrdl- 
oine,  ....        3*4 
Ooombe,  WlUlara,         .      t.  ;»! 
Oooprr,    ItrAnibr,    biotrra- 

pherofsir  A»tloTCouper,l,3M 
Cooper,  Jamcf  Fcoimore  — 

Ii.  3tl,  344 

,  Jobn  Ollbrrt,    .     1.  6<i- 

,  Samuel,    .        .      i.  697 

,  Sir  Aatiey,  1.  347; 

II.  361;   noUce   nf,    3<9, 
tM;  laconic  reply  of,     1.  3S3 

Ooote,  Sir  Eyre,    ,        .      1.  666 

Copcrulotu,  Nlcbolit— 

1.  134,  776,  67« 

OApplncrrr,  >fat,  aotnr  and 
lillliwiymaii,    ,       ,     1. 477 

OopyilKbl,  Vr  Hammond 
■aid  to  be  tb*  flr>l  lu 
rvcvivo  a  price  for,     .      1.  661 

Coral,  nrlT«t  mention  of,  i,  391 

Oor-.:  'rtixniai, 

b  Kbetl    by 

lu  1.  4311,  439 

Cor'  aicborJ, 

II.  ttram  on 

K  -,  1.  744. 

ti  .    11.133 

Oo>'  .        .    11.333 

Cord.T).    t  liarlMtlr,   11.    76; 

Mxrat  avuulnated  by,         66 
fVirder,  a  murderer,     .      1.  396 
Corelll,  Arehancelo,  1.  130 , 
hb  melanelKuy  »d— no- 
Uce of.       ,  130,  m 
Ootc.                                 .Il.su 
Cot'                           <",     KInif 
t  .                          .il«<l  at  - 

LIM,  U7 


raoK 
Cork,  Earl  of.    5m  Boyle. 
,  the  0>tuiteu  Dow- 
ager of,     .       .       ,1, 4«« 
Cormtc,  St,  .       .    11,  340,  683 
Comeille,  Pierre,  I.  740 ;  11.  403 

,Tbooi»i,      .    11.  C7I 

Comellua,  St.        .        .    II.  348 
Comclyji,    MiY,    and     ber 
eatabUtbment    In     Soho 
Siiuarr,      .        .    11. 611, 613 
'C^mlntc,  ffolnff  a,'  on  St 

Tbomm's  Day,  .    11.  794 

Cornwall,  belief  In,  regmrd- 
log  fdctiltles  poaaeaaed  by 
a  seventh   son,    1.   167 ; 
ShroTctido     fport    with 
hent.  In,    338;    teal    of 
people  of,  on    bebalf  of 
Biihop   Trelawnr,    747 ; 
Duke  of.  a  tiUe  of  Prince 
of   Waiea,   783 ;    expira- 
tion of  ancient  language 
of,       .        .        .         11.  18,  19 
Coruwaiili,  Cbarlea,  Marquia— 
U.  414,  791 
Corpulence,  remarkable  In- 

•lancea  of,  .  .  ii.  99,  100 
Corpni  CbrUtl  Day,  tetUral 

of,  .  .  .  .  1.  C8« 
Correggio,  Antonio  Allegri— 

1.  333 
Coraica.  patriotle  olTurla  of 
Paoll  in.  I.  334 ;  hittvry 
of  Theodore,  king  of— 

11.  683.  683 
Cortes,  TTeman,  .  .  II.  646 
Cbrunna,  battle  of,  .  1.  233 
Coryat,  Tbomaa,  qui'ted— 

1.  343,  360.511.  613;  II.  673 
Coema*,  SI,  .        .        .     II.  384 
Costume,    army,     I.     794 ; 
fancies  of  tbe  hermit  of 
Newton     Uorgoland    re- 
irardinir,  II.  37,  38;  "fa 
lady  uf  fiubion   Id  17th 
century,  43 ;  the  Bloomer— 
113.113 
Cotvwold  games,  the,  1.  711-714 
Cotton,    Cbarles,    poet,    I. 

667 :  notice  of,        .     6S7,  668 
Cotton.  Sir   Robert  llnice, 
i.    144,    601  ;    crii  braird 
library  founded  bv.     1<6,  146 
Cotton-«|tinninfr,  rrtuhitlun 
in,  effected  by  Arkwilnht, 
Ii.   166,    167  ;     Iniprorr- 
ments    In,    derisetl    by 
Crompton,         .        .  648-661 
Cottonlan     Library,     the, 

Sn  Cotton. 
Cuogb,   .Mrs  Uelany'a  pre- 

scrlpuon  for  a,  .      1.  198 

Coulon,  iloctur  and  Jester 

to  l»ul.  XVIII..  L  184,  186 
Oiuicrlli'v  ttiephcn  dfs,  I.  693 
Courier,  Paul,  .      1.  496 

Court.  Inns  of,  tbe  Lord  of 

Misrule  In,  .    II.  741 

Court  fools  and  Icalcm— 

I.  179-185 
rourirn,  Wllllsni,       .     1.  431 
Courtenuy,  bishop  of  Lon- 
don,   ...      1.  316.  317 
Courtship,  n  singular,  .      I.  440 
Cousin,  Victor,      .         .     II.  637 
Coutesa  rndomnnt,  tb««  a 
•aiirlcal    pr«*en(    tu    a 
boaslrr,     .       .       .11.    40 
Coutts,  Thomss,   ,        .      1.  393 
Covenant,   Solemn  League 
and,  accepte<l  by  Cbarles 
II.     .         .         .        .      I.    36 
Covenanters,  tbeir  march 
Into  AlH-rdeen  during  the 
•i;  :      -."     .    1.149 

Cov'  'stre,  tbe 

•11  11.109  711 

Oo^i  !rew,  In- 

tv  .mstanre 

ci:.  .         .      I.    il 

Cbvcmr?,  .^ir  ,>'.>uli,  obtlftge 

on.  ....  il.  736 
Covsntry.SIr  >\'lillam,  unda 

of  Sir  Jobn.  .    11.  7K 

Covrnlrv,  New-Year's  cus- 
tom at,  I.  30 ;  Uuck-Uilo 
play  at,  .        .         «99 


raoi 

Coverdale,  Miles,  I.  141: 
his  translation  of  tbe 
Scrlptares,        .       .     1. 163 

Cowley,  Abrabam,  II.  133; 
quoted,      .        .        .      1.    31 

Cowley,  Ilannub,  ,      1.  366 

,  Klchord,  .        ,     1.  363 

Cowper.  Wiilbim,  i.  661 ; 
il.  579;  bis  alln'ion  to 
mountebanks,  I.  610;  hiJ 
story  of  John  Giipln,  633  ; 
poem  by,  on  losa  of  itoyif 
Oforft,      .        ,       .11.  384 

Cox,  Sir  Richard,         .      i.  417 

,  Watty,  eccentric  Irish- 
man  ii.  9,  10 

Coxwcll,  3tr,         .        .      1.  613 

Crab,  Bogcr,  noted  mthu- 
sltst,  .        .     U.  334,  336 

Crabbe,  the  poet,  ii.  T43; 
bis  relations  with  Jobn 
Murray,     ...      1.  833 

Crudle.  superstition  abont 
rocking  an  empty,     .    ii.    39 

Crotrgs.  Secretary,  11.  343; 
bis  ncfarluos  conduct  in 
connection  with  tbe 
Sonth-aea  sebamc,     .     i.  148 

Craig,  Mlstf  Isa,  ber  prize 
poem  on  Burna,         ii.  95,  96 

Cralgie,  Lord  Prcaldent, 
bis  rebuke  to  Alexander 
Weddcrburn,     .       .       1. 39 

Cralgie  Well,  parish  o( 
Avoob,  pllKrimuge  to,  on 
first  Sunday  morning  of 
Hay,  .        .      L  C38,  639 

Cramp-ringi,        .       .     i.  418 

Cranmer,  Archbishop 

Thomus,  1.  401 ;  ii.  11 ; 
new  impression  of  Rngli»b 
Bible,  printed  under  bis 
superintendence,  1.  163 ; 
notice  of,    .       .        401, 403 

CnusDs,  Lucins,    .       .    11.  359 

,  Marcus  Liclnlns,  il.  600 

Craven,  Cauntcsa,         .    Ii.  375 

,  William,  Earl  of.  I. 

493 ;  notice  of,  .  493,  494 

Crawford,  David  Lindsay, 
Karl  of,  bis  tilting-molch 
with  Lord  Wells  on  Lon- 
don Bridge,       .     il.  158,  169 

Crawford,  Sbarman,     .    11.  451 

,      trumpet-major, 

■aved   by  Private  I'arkcA 

at  Balaklava,     .        .      1.  319 

Creallon,  paraphrastic  his- 
v.>rj  of  tbe,  by  Caed- 
mon,  .       .      1. 344, 345 

Creation  of  tbe  World,  the, 
a  chronoiogicsl  era,  .     11.  757 

Crebillon,  Claude-Prosper 
Joliot  de,    .        .         .      i.  738 

Crebillon,  KUas  dc,       .      i.  347 

Crccy,  battle  of— 

1.781,783;  11.573 

Creed,  Mr,  Nortbamptun- 
sblre  magistrate,     i.  649,  650 

Creeling  tne  bridegroom, 
old  Scottish  custom,       1.  733 

Creseentia,  St,      .        .      1.  781 

Cresilow,  history  and  le- 
gends of  manor  of,    1.811-814 

(Vesslae,  Captain  George, 
anecdote  of,      .      11. 369,  370 

Crcsaingbam,  Treasurer,  il.  334 

Crete,  tbe  Ten  Martyrs  of,  Ii.  730 

Crentxnacb,  storroeil  by 
Uustavos  Adolphus,  .      i.  493 

Crewe,  Lord,  Bishop  of 
Durham,  bequest  of, .      1.  618 

Cribbage,  game  of,  the 
ancient  *  noddy,'        .    11.779 

Crlcbton,  tbe  Admirable  — 

il.  3,  343 

Crimea,  acts  of  gailantry  In 
the,  .  L319 

Criminals,  Mrs  Fry's  U- 
bours  In  roclaiming— 

11.  443.  443 

Crl.pe.  Sli  Nicholos.     .      1.  ::93 

t'riapin  And  CrlsplnUn,  Sts, 
n  'tico  of.  .        .      II,  493 

Crl-Jilna,  S:,  .         .      Ii.  639 

Criiiil4in,  examples  of 
(..ully,      .       .       i.  1(5,  166 


rAoi 

Crockery,  throwing  of 
broken,  at  Shrovetide,  L 
339 ;  at  raarriagca,    .         339 

Croft,  Dlshnp  Herbert,       I.  649 

^— ,  Sir  lUchard,        ,    II.  654 

Croix,  St,  paramour  of 
Marchlonesa  of  Brlnvll- 
liers,  .        .         IL  75, 76 

Cruker,  Christopher,  one  of 
tbe  Kino  Worthies  of 
London.     .        .        .11.  691 

Croker,  Jobn  tVil4)n.  II.  196,  719 

— ,  Tlifimss  t-rolton,  i. 

115,  ii.  189  ;  anecdote  re- 
lated by,  of  Belzonl,       Ii.  653 

Croly,  Rev.  Dr ,    .        .    II,  611 

Cnimbie,  Ker,  Dr  Alex- 
ander,      ,       .       .     1. 769 

Cromford,  fnotory  Irallt  by 
Arkwright  at,   .        .    11.  166 

Crompton,  Captain,      .    Ii.  136 

,  Samuel,  L  831; 

notice  of,   .       .     II.  64fr-<51 

Cromwell,  Elliabetb,  the 
Lady  Proteetrasa,  notice 
of,      .        .        .      11.  435-427 

Cromwell.  Henry,  consin  of 
tbe  Protector,  xcalous 
royalist,     ...     1. 695 

Cromwell,  Henry,  fonrtb 
son  of  tbe  Protector- 

I.  316,  418 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  1.  551, 11. 
307  ;  reference  to  person 
ubo  saw  him  enter  Edin- 
burgh, 71 ;  buffoons  at 
court  of,  184 ;  family  of— 
Mrs  Susan,  the  last 
descendant  bearing  tha 
name,  305.  306 ;  last 
words  of,  377  ;  his  dlsao- 
luLlon  of  tbe  Rump  Par- 
liament, 638,  639;  bap- 
tismal register  of,  551 ; 
relations  between,  and 
the  poet  Cleveland,  560 ; 
his  courtesy  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Smytb.  617  ;  origin 
of  bis  family,  695,  6*6; 
execution  of  Don  Pan- 
tiileon  Sa  In  time  of, 
11.  40.  41 :  notice  of  bfa 
death  — bis  pecullsri- 
tlcs  of  character,  308, 
309;  satirical  pamphlet 
against,  383 ;  Drogbeda 
captured  by,  334 ;  hla 
coiutitulion  and  disso- 
lution of  Barcbonea'  par- 
Uamrnt.     .  tU.tM 

Cromwell,  RIehan),  U.  U, 
414;  notice  of,  .        .  61 

Cromwell,  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Esaex,  service  rendereil 
by,  to  Sir  John  Ilassell— 
tragedy  on  history  of, 
qootetl,  1.  368,  369 ;  no- 
tice of,        .        .    11.  U3,  133 

Cronsn,  St,    .        .        .1. 657 

Croaby  Hall,  notice  of,      11.  306 

Cross,  invention  of  tbe — 
festival  eoromemorstlvo 
of  the  event,  1.  686,  587 ; 
wood  of  the,  11.  333 ;  ex- 
altation of  tbe  boly,  MO 

Crosa-bow,  usa  of,  pro- 
blbltrd,     ...     1.  771 

Crosse.  Andrew,  1.  788; 
il  35;  notice  of,       .  36 

'  Crossing  tha  Line,*  cere- 
monies at.         ,     II.  653,  666 

Crotch,  William,  a  remark- 
able inttanco  of  niusiral 
precocity,    .    II.  C81.  683,  78] 

Crouch,  NMthanlrl,  ihs  Aral 
to  introduce  cheap  lltera- 
liire 1.  651 

Cfousai.  Ji"-  " 1.603 

Crown,  alt' '  '1 

Blood  to 

C14;  ilcn- I^nl- 

Isb  Imperial,  614,  619 ; 
tbe  Iron,  of  Italy,  673; 
notrs  on  on  ancient 
aolbic,  .  .  II.  669,  6CP 
Crown,  olaims  of  Iba,  to  lo>t 
or  abandoned  prup«rtv,  U.  799 
8U5 
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Croinied  Brothen,  the 
Four,        .       .       .    11.658 

Croull,  Dr  Sunnel,     .     i.  ii3 

Croydon,  hocpiul  fotindod 
•t,  bj  Arctabbhop  Whlt> 
Kift,  .        .        .        .      1.310 

Crojr]«.nd  Itle,  retreat  of  St 
Gulhlic    .       .       .     i.  497 

Cradcn,  Alcunder,  II.  J29; 
notice  of,    .        .        633. 634 

CniHdc«,  notice  of  Saltdla 
and  llie,  i.  331 ;  the  order 
of  Kniirhtn  Trmpltm  a 
rriDit  of  the,  404  ;  orlffl- 
nited  bj  Peter  the  ller- 
nit,    ...         11.  33-36 

Cuckflcld«  grammar.achool 
of,      .        .        .        .      L  S39 

CackinK-^laol,  the,       .      L  ill 

'Cuckoo  tiujh,*  the,  near 
Gotham,    ...     I.  Ki 

Ciickoo,  the,  popular  luper- 
•tlMons  rcgatding,   L  629-631 

Cururu,  St,  .      .      .  a  130 

Cud^el-plaTinv,    .        .      I.  664 
Cudworlh.'lltlph,         .     1.821 
Culfe,  *ecretarj  to  Earl  of 
Emcx,  his  antlmelj  end 
predicted  bj  a  aootbaarcr— 

i.  9M 
Cagoana  Attobab,  a  negro 

author,  .  .  .11. 702 
CnldeM,   the,    dUclplea  of 

8t  Oolumba,  ,  .  I.  760 
Cullea,  Dr  William— 

1.124;  ILtSO 
Colloden,  hetllo  of,      .     I.  619 
CQlroaa,  St  Kentfaem  edu- 
cated at,    I.   103;    Lord 
Edward     Druce'a    heart 
depoflted  In  church  of,  II.  416 
Cumberland,  BUhop,    .    11.    61 
,  Henry  Frede- 
rick, Duke  of,  hla  mar- 
rlaga,         .       .    II.  406, 407 
Cumberland,    Henry  Lord 
aifford,   firat    Earl    of, 
notice  of,  .       .       .     I.  766 
ComhcrUnd,  Richard,  L  276, 606 

,  Willinm     Au- 

inistu)!,  Duke  of,  1.  614; 
U.  622 ;  procedure  of,  on 
ocoa*lon  of  the  *  Bottle 
Hoax,'  I.  123.  124;  liit 
Trordi  of,  377;  opinion 
of,  on  the  Income*  of  the 
cleriry,  617 ;  hi«  crueltio 
after  the  battle  of  Culio- 
den.  619 ;  hU  patronage 
of  Broughton  and  boxing, 
II.  24;  practical  joke  by 
Logan  In  reference  to,  777 
Cumin,  St,  .  .  .  11.  236 
Caromln,  Feter,  centena- 
rian, .  .  i.  408 
Cumnor,  Christioaa  cnatom 

at,      .  .      11.  759, 760 

Ciunnor   Ball,    Bcrluhlrc, 
Amy  Itobaart  murdered 
In,      .       .       .     1. 735, 736 
Conripindcs,  or  Klnfra,  St,  11.113 

,  8t,  empreM,  1.  337 

Cunningham,  Alexander,  1.  629 

,  Allon,     .    11.  511 

'  Cnpera'  Gardens,'       .    II.    75 
Curchod,  MaderaoUclle  Su- 
aan,  aflerwarda  31adaroe 
Keeker,  Glhboo'a  attach- 
meut  to,    .       .       .     1. 1S3 
Cure*,  power  of  elTecUnff, 
BupiKMied  to  rceldo  In  a 
•eventh  aon,       .      I.  167,  1C8 
Curfev,  the,  Mtlory  of— 

II.  333,  334 
Curloeltlei  of  human  esl«i- 

enec,  .        .       i.  30C-30B 

Onriaiititi    of  Lileralure, 

work  by  Dliraell,  .  L  135 
Carlluc, ■  fame  for  the  >ce,  1. 20 
Corn,  ttr,  celebrated  Grub 

Sireel  boukacller,  .  ii.  223 
Currah,  John   I'hllpot,    II. 

IIS.  (71!;  nnlln  of,     114,116 

I  .708;  II.  299 

the,  or 

-.    .      I.    76 

fiitiKln  Thcotie,  the,  .    II.  676 

aoe 


ram 
Cnrtha,  Mr  J.  T.,  hi*  appli- 
cation to  Prince  Albert,  I.  168 
CilBloma,  manorial,    U.  617-519 
Cu'trin,       Frcderiak     the 
Great  imprlaoned  at,  by 
hl«  father,  .        .     I.  I6< 

Cnthbrrt,    St,    biahop    of 
Lindiafame,  L.  396 ;   no- 
Uoe  of,  396 ;  hU  dltllke 
to   ladlca'  lociely,   427; 
hla  eo-eallcd  bradi,  671; 
niigratloni  of  hli  body, 
U.  311-313 ;  hla  ■  beade,'    313 
Cnlhbur^,  .St,      .        .    IL  il89 
Cuthman  of  ^igland,  St,  1.  330 
Cutler,  Sir  John,  demand 
of  hla  executor*  on  Col- 
lege of  Phydclani,  t  378,  279 
Cot-poraea  and  plckpoeketa — 

U.  6«9.«71 
Cybar,  St,  .  .  .  U.  6 
Cyprian,  St,  notice  of — 

U.  348,  340 

,  the  magician,  fit — 

U.  S83,  383 
Cyr,  SI.    Set  Qulricaa. 
CyriacuB,  St,         .        .    11.  139 
C^l,  St,    a    patriarch    of 
Alexandria,  I.    173;  no- 
tloaof,       ,       .         178,174 
Cyril,    St,    archblthop    of 

Jrmaalem,         .        .1. 386 
Cyril,  St,  eonfeiMir,      .    U.  727 

,  martyr,        .     I.  *93 

Cyrlnna.    St  Qoirlotu. 
Cyrua,  St,     .  .     !.  199 

Ciartoryakl,  Prince  Adam— 

1. 107  ;  U.  M 

Oabios,  or  Darlna,  St, .    11. 101 
O'Ablaneonrt,  Mlcolaa  Per- 

rot II.  M7 

Dader,  Andr«,      .        .    11.  363 

,  Madame,  .        .    U.  S30 

Dacre,    Mr,    aarod    by    a 

dream,  .        .11. 388 

'  Daft  Day»,'  the,  .        .    11.  788 
Dagger-tcene  of  Burke,  in 

Hooae  of  Commona,  .    II.    36 
Dagon.a  medleral  demon,  U.  733 
D'Agueaean,  Henri  Fran- 
9ola,  chancellor,  U.  633; 
anecdote  of,       ,       .     i.    14 
Dahl,  Michael,      .       .    II.  473 
Dahomey,  disgrace  attached 
lu  druukenne«a  In  king- 
dom of,       .         .        .      I.  183 
D'AlUy,  Cardinal  Peter,   IL  189 
Daily  newapapcr,  the  firat,  i.  367 
Dalrchilla.    Am  Hollngna. 
Dale,    David,    L    68,    383; 

notice  of,  .        .        .  386 

D'Alembort,  Jean  Ic  Rond— 

II.  611,  tS* 
Dalhousle,  James,  Marqula 

of,      .       •       .       .    II.  789 
Dalloway,  Charica,  1.  377 
Dalmeny,  John,  Lord,  hla 
marriage  to  Kitty  Can- 
non  It  906 

Dalrymple.    Set  Stair. 

,  Sir  Darid,  Lord 

Ballca,       .        .        .11.  £06 
Dalrymple,  Sir  Hew,    .      1.  307 
Daiawlnton,  ateam-boat  ex- 
periment on  lake  of,      II.    11 
Dalton,  Dr  John,  U.  316; 

notice  of,  .        .        .  U7-1I9 
Dalyell,  Sir  John  Graham,  1.  745 
Damasut,  St,        .       .    il.  680 
D'Amholse,  Cardinal,  .     I.  678 
Darahnade,  St,     .        .1.  777 
Damlan,  St, .        .        .     U.  384 
Damlcna,    his     attempted 
asaajainttlon    of     Louie 
XV..    i,    55 ;    barbarous 
execution  of,  65 ;  anecdote 
of  Srl»yn  In  relation  to 
latter  event,     .        .  181 

Dampicrre,  General  de,     1.  615 
Danbr,  Karl  of,  aflerwards 

Imiic  of  Leeds,  .        .      1.  716 

Dauby,  Francis,  artist,     11.  684 

Dance,      hla     poem,     7^e 

HumoMrt   of   the    Flett, 

gaoled,      ...     1. 468 

Daneonrt,  Florml  Oorton,  11. 4M 


raui 
Dandelot,  H. ,  hia  occonnt  of 

EngUah  bablta, .  .  I.  60S 
Dandolo,  Henry,  .  .  L  733 
Dandon,  a  rich  b«(|ar,  II.  81 
Dandy,  the,  .  .  .  i.  764 
Dane*,  Pierre,      .       .     t.  643 

,  the,  masaacre  of— 

revenge  taken  by,  on  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  .      1,  636,  537 
Daniel,  St,  blihop,        .    ii.  6«9 

,  martyr,       .     1.  380 

■,  the  Styllte, .    11.680 

Daniell,  John  Frederick.  I. 

361,  363 :  noUoe  of,  385,  3«« 
Danlell-Tbomaa  William,  1.391 
Danneclcer,  Johann  H.,  11. 

433;  blsstatueofSchiller.i.eil 
Dante  Allnhlerl,  1.  687;  11. 
341 ;  reference  by,  to  the 
'  Han  In  the  moon,'  1.  63 ; 
quoted,      .  .11.100 

Danton,  George   Jamea,   I. 

478 ;  notice  of,  .    U.  500,  601 
Danville,  J.  D.,     .        .     1. 174 
D'Arblay.    Stt  Arblay. 
D'Archenholx,  hla  remarks 

on  London  tea-gardens,  11.  76 
D'Arcy,  Mr  John,  1.  748,746 
Daria,  St,      .        .        .    11. 493 

Darius  in IL   94 

Nothus,     .       .    11. 683 

Dark,  money  that  came  in 

the,  .  .  .  11. 376, 376 
Dark  Walk,  the,  at  Vaux- 

hsll,  .  .  .  .1.691 
Darling.     Grace,     1.     61 ; 

Ii.  611;  notice  of,        475,478 
Darnley,    Henry,    I/)nl,   1. 
234;  bli  interview  with 
Queen  Mary  at  birth  of 
James  VL,  .        798 

Darwin,  Dr  Erasmus,  i.  495, 

636;  Ii.  683;  notice  of,  1.626 
Dnahwood,  Sir  Francis, 
afterwards  Lord  le  Dca- 
penoer,  Paul  Whitehead's 
heart  bequeathed  to,  U. 
417,    418;   church    bnilt 

by 498-600 

Datlva,  St,  .  .  .  ii.  661 
Datlvns,  St,  .  .  .  I.  344 
Daubenton.  Louis,  .  i.  093 
Daubeny,  Dr,  his  Ltctvrtt 
on  Raman  Suibandry, 
quoted,  .  .  .  t.  133 
Davenant,   Sir  William,  1. 

337,  485 ;  notice  of,  .  338 

David  I.  of  ScoUond,    .     I.  617 

II.  of  Scotland,  .      1.  384 

,  Jacqnea  Loula,       IL  783 

,  St,  martyr,        .    il.  113 

.  St,  patron  of  Wales, 

1.315:  notice  of,  315,316; 
anecdoteof,  andStKened,  183 
David's,  St,  French  invasion 

at,      .       .       .       .1. 388 
Davies,  Thomas,  ,       .     1.  697 
DavlB,    Sergeant    Arthur, 
ghoat-atorv  In  connection 
with  ronrdcr  of,      U.  386,  387 
Davison,  William,  secretary 

of  state,     .        .        .11. 730 
Da  si  as.    Set  Dabins. 
Davoust,   Marshal,  i.  733; 
curloiu  tralla  In  his  char- 
acter,        ...         734 
Davy,    Sir    Humphrey,  U. 
707;  safety-lamp  Invent- 
ed by,  I.  85.  8«;  bis  last 
days,  689, 690 ;  his  depre- 
ciation of  prosperity,     it.  300 
Dawes,  Richard,   .        ,      i.  401 
Day,    a,    how   constituted, 
1.  3,  4  ;  the,  abs'>lute  and 
practical,  6;  and  night, 
as  connected  with  animal 
life,  6 ;  history  of  a.  In 
London,  a  century  ago — 

ii.  707-771 
Day,  Daniel,  founder  of  the 

Fairlop  Festival,  il.  31,  33 
Day,  John,  the  diver,  his 

fate i.  809 

Day,  Thomas,  1.  SOB ;  notice 

of,      .        .        .     Ii.  385, 386 
Dayiesford,  teat  of  VTarren 
Battings,  .       .     U.  *4»-t47 


VAAM 

Days  of  the  week,  origin  of 
tbelr  appcllationa,  i.  691 ; 
unlucky,  popular  Botioaa 
regarding.  .        .        .0,0 

Deal,  Incident  at,  connoetad 
with  the  Great  Storm— 

U.  «13,  «34 

Dcaoe,  Arebbljhos  Henry,  L  MO 

,  Sir  John,  foander  of 

Wilton  gromroar-acbool,  1. 139 

Death  generally  tranquil, 
1.  379;  popular  supersti- 
tions regarding,  IL  58, 53 ; 
family  omens  oC        731,  733 

Death,  Robert,  tavrm 
keeper,        ,  .    L  331 

Debt,  chUdren  detained  lor 
a  father's,  .        .        IL  17,  tl 

Debtors,  miserable  condi- 
tion of,  in  the  Fleet  prison, 
i.  466-468;  laxity  of  rul* 
regarding,  .  4««,  40 

Daontato,  descriptive.  tL 
639-643;  bUtoricol,  641, 
643 ;  charaeierUUct  oi;     «41 

Decker,  alla«ioa  by,  to 
thumb-biUng,    .        .     L  358 

Deelon,  St,    .        .        .    IL  113 

Decorations,  Chrittmat — 

IL  res,  76J 

D«e,  Dt  John,       .       .    IL   M 

Deel,  St.    Stt  Deieolos. 

Deeriiest,  parish  of,  Hog- 
manay oBstom  in,     .    IL  789 

Defects,  personal,  overcome — 
L3»3,3M 

Defoe,  Daniel,  I.  546 ;  treat- 
ment undergnne  by,  In 
the  pillory,  831 ;  his  his- 
tory of  the  Great  Plagvo, 
IL  356-358 ;  bu  noUat  of 
the  Great  Storm,       .         CIS 

Dclcoloj,  or  Deel,  St,  I.  130; 
further  reference  to,  130 

Delany,  Mrs,  her  rnloglvn 
of  chalk,  I.  57 ;  her  pre- 
scription for  a  cough,         198 


Delany,  Patrick,  . 

i.«a« 

Delaroehc,  Paul,  . 

I1.MS 

Delavigne,  Caalmir, 

.    il.t7« 

Delllle,  Jacques,  . 

.     UM« 

Dclolme.  Jean  Louis, 

.   a.  M 

Delphlna,  St 

.    U.3M 

Delne,  Jean  Andr^, 

U.M« 

Dewtandt   JoytvM^   cnrlooa 

work  entitled,  .  1.331,333 
Demonax.  thepbllo«>ph«r,L  139 
Demons,  medieval  theortoa 

regarding,  .  IL  T»,  713 
De  Morgan,  Proftosaor,  anec- 
dote related  by.  of  a 
reoovercd  ring,  L  IOC,  107 : 
his  remarks  on  the  apple 
story  related  of  VewtoD — 

U.T«< 
Demosthenes.  .  .  U.  i>8 
Denham,  Sir  John,  i.  363 ; 

saves  Ihe  life  of  Withers,  TT3 
Denina,  Cnrlo.  .  .  it  C58 
DclUs  lie  Morbec<|ne,  Sir,  I!.  3M 

,  St,  noUce  of,        .    11.  417 

Denmark,    legend    in,   re- 
garding Ibc    cufkoo,    I. 
630;  visit  of  king  of,  U> 
England,  in  1806.         U.  T»-«l 
Dtnnia,  John,  .     t    58 

Denniston,  Archibald,  min- 
ister of  Campais,  L  7VI 
Denon,  Btron,      ,        .     L  UT 
Deodatns.    Sf  Die. 
Deograllss,  81,      .        .     I.  tOI 
D'F.on,    the    chevalier,    IJ. 
404 ;  history  of.  40T.  40*  j 
wagtr«  frj.ii.!;.,^,     .  rJ4,  OS 

De    Qu 
315;  rt-ni.irkj  Ijy,  on  Df 
Andrew  Bill,  L  IM;  •e> 

"re  of,     .     ,   ii.«Ti,fn 

irletle      Ttv- 
inintor,      L  Ml 
i  :;.  Ixint,   .      LUl 

Dfrbr>l.irr.  usi«  of  gltrleBlA 

at  hinerais  In.  I.  tTI-lTI 

Dtfig,  Lough,  an  Island  la, 
UM  tit*  of  M  raUtakr* 


t 
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TXOM 

jmrgitory— pnifTlmflge^ 

tn.  .  .  .  1.  ?JS-7!8 
Derbam,  II*t.  WlUl«m— 

1.  «73 :  U.  6I» 
D«rTnod7,  Tboma*.  .  il.  6i 
Derrick  cn&r,  ori^o  of  lt4 

nimr,  .  .  1.  799 
Derrick,  ciecuUontr,  .  i.  799 
^,  Saroacl,  hiiiccount 

nf   the    eoQTlTlftlitlcs    of 

LiTcrpool,  .        .     t.  19C 

Dcrvcntwattr,  titan,  E«rl 

of I.  »2 

DMiKnllen,  JohnThomtn,  I.S81 
Dnnrtc*.  Rrn«,  t.  «I9,  SiS; 

hu  pri-malare  do^tb,  .  f45 
D(>«fonUlnM,  AtiW,  .  II.  70J 
Dealdcrliu,    SI,    Mthop  of 

ijLBtn*,     .  .    I.  (7! 

DMldsrlai,  St,   buhop  of 

V^enn^      .  .     1.673 

Dnmond,  edibratcd  Oonn- 

IcMof,  .  .  i.  HJ-lSl 
Deupmoer,  Lord  te.    St* 

Duhwood. 
SmwIx,  Ornrral  Loali,     i.  779 
S*  Tboa,  or  Thoaniu.    Ste 

Thiuntu. 
I>«  Thon,  UKCtit*  of  Cinq- 
Man,  .     U.  U5,  iU 
DesMlrdll,  Rt,       .       .    11. 19« 
DaTtl,  tbr,  and  St  Donitin— 

I.  Sil,  tM 
DMomWro.  fclcbrallon  of 

Twclflh-liny   Ere,   In,  I. 

M ;  of  Chriitmaa  Ere  In, 

II  7M,  750 
Drrtmitilr*,  William  CaTtn- 

dlah,  teeond  Eurl  of,  I.  798 
D'EwM,  Sir  Srraonda,  I.  535 
Da  Witt   John  and  OonM- 

lla«,  11. 186 :  nutlw  of.  199,  JOO 
D'Hcrbflot.  BirtbClcml,  II.  693 
Dlanionil>,  larga,  1.  iit,  779,  780 
IMaoa  lit  Pullicra,  II.  419 

Dlbdln,  Cbarlea,  notice  of— 

II.  133, 131 

,  Dr,  II.  591 ;  qnoied— 

I.  104,  393,  693.  790 
.  Tom,  fpecinirn  of 

ft  pantomime   oompoaM 

bf,  .  .  .11. 7««,  787 
Dick,  Dr  Thomsii,  .  U.  138 
Dlcken,    Dr,    aerjcant-aur- 

(von  <o  Qnem  Anne,  I.  84 
DIsliMw,  Chatlea,  .  1. 238 
Dlekaon,  Marsarel,  rcaiored 

to  Ufa  afur  btiat  ban(<4— 
1.834 
DUUena,  St,         ,       ,    11.573 
Dldaral,      Dlonjiliu,      or 

DanU,  .  .  II.  11,  148 
DIdjinii",  Sf,  .  .  I,  557 
J>i<-   ■  .1.  7J4 

Dl.  i-  Ro- 

m  ■    ■  ■■ .    ,1 

1.  7»4  7»« 
Dlgb/,  Sir  Krerard,  legend 

regardlni!  hi*  lieart,  II.  417 
Dl(bf,  Sir  Kenclm,  I.  458, 

7«9;  notice  of,  .  772,  77.1 

Pln<",  I^'nard,  quoted,  i,  593 
Olnum,  Cbarlea,  ,  i,  435 
Dlllu^  Cbarlca  Weotworth— 

II.  C71 
,  Mr  PUbrr,  rnrloua 

faneral  bealo«*d  b;,  on 

hla  mitt,  ...  I.  232 
DUeaaa,    Lonfb,     acrpent 

•halaad  bj  St  fatrlrk  In— 

I.  S84,  385 
Dinner,  fkiblontbU    hour 

of,  at  h«(lanla(  of  laat 

eentorr,  ...  1, 7Cn 
Dlnton  Hall,  near  AtW- 

bai7,  hldlnr  chamber  al— 

1,431 
Olnloa,  tkt  barmli  of,  l.  :50 
DIoaMaa,    BBpwor,   hla 

atrMloo*        9r««M4lB( 

•niMt  Ih*  Chrlailina  of 

Nlmmadla,  .    11.744 

DIocrua,  the  C^nle,  ,  I.  631 
D*onr>ta,8t,  ,  .  II.  »«1 
Dkni^aiiu  of   AleuBdria, 

SI 11.687 

blon^alua  at  OurlAlb,  St,  I.  ««l 


l-AOl 

Dionjniat,  SI, or  Dcnia.  Am 

l)ciil>. 
DionTfiua.    SI,  one  of  the 

■  ScTcn  Sleepera,'  .  II.  137 
DionjBlaa  the  Arcopngitc, 

St,  .  .  .  .11.  408 
DJKftase,      parox;«na     of, 

aifected  b^  tlmea,  .  1.  7 
Diacaaei,  aapersUtlona  ro- 

Koidlng.  .  .  1.  732,  733 
DiKn,  or  DUihode,  St,  II.  333 
Dirpentation,        alnculur, 

granted  br  Lather,  11.  608, 6C9 
DUrarli,     luac,     i.    134; 

notice  of,  135;  hla  notice 

of  William  OldTi  I.  514 ; 

hiaepifrramonuclKonl.ll.  C53 
Dliniption  of  the  Scottiih 

Church,  ...  1.  CSS 
Diatcetlon.    procnrlnr    of 

bodici  lor,  Ibrougn  the 

reaurreetlonlita,  I.  251,  3S2 
DIaUir  and   aplndle,   the, 

hiatorj  of,  .  .  I,  08,  C9 
Diilafa  Daf ,  St,  or  7th  of 

Janturjr,  .  .  .  I.  63 
Distant  affea,  connection  of, 

hj  the  Urea  of  lndi»ldnal»— 
I.  70-78;  SO0-J08 
DliUllallon,  ilander  on  81 

Tatrlck  re^rdlnf  Intro- 

ducUon  of,  .  I,  384  ;  11.  04 
DMnatlon,     bj    plajiuK- 

canla,  account  of,  I.  281- 

284;  Hallomen,  IL  61 9- 622 
Dlrin^  apperatni,  Inrentod 

by  John  Dijr-hia  fate,  I.  809 
DlTorce,  popular  belief  In 

Tatldit/  of,  bj  a  form  of 

aala  or  leaae,  .  1.  487,  488 
Dixon,  Mr  Hepworth,  hia 

cndearour    to   rindicate 

Lord  Bacon,  .  L 144,  145 
Docmael,  or  lltel,  St,  .  1.779 
Doctora,  eartoiu,  .  II.  203,  304 
Doctrinairt,  ttie,  eontraated 

with  the  atatraman,  ti.  189 
Dod,  Ilenjamln,  hla  carloua 

vill,  .  ,  .  U.  456,  457 
Doda,  St,  .  .  .1. 5<C 
Dodd,  Dr  Wllllan,  \.  831 ; 

notice  of,  ,  ,  891, 832 
Doddrtdf*.  Dr  Pblllp— 

1.  in ;  II.  500 
Dodington,  nrorite  Ilubb,  II.  133 
liod.lcy,  Koberl,  .  .  11.  380 
Dodawortb,  lloger,  .  il.  113 
DrK*.  John,   and    Richard 

Roe li.  492 

'  Dog  and  Duck,  the,'  old 

tea-garden,  .  II.  74, 75 
Dog,   howling    of    the,    a 

warning  of  death,  II.  63; 

Judicial  combat  between 

a  man  and  a,  .  424,  435 
Dog-d.iv.  tilt-.  ,  .  II,  6 
Df.,:  -  .    u-r- 

II  ,11.157 

Df'i'  ■  '  in- 

Ing, and  moiik(|iilii  1763, 

1  293-399.   human  Uvea 

euT.'t   I'v.  3*1;  u-rd  aa 

<i;-'  :  ■       ■  111]). 

'  ■■^*1 

Im'ui  a  a  iUi,  il.  'j1  ^'J  ;  tiro- 
acrlptloa  of.  nndar  ttio 
toxt*i  lawa,  160 ;  fpeetra— 

433  436 
'Doleing  Dir,'  name    fur 

St  Tbomaa'a  Oajr,  .  II  734 
Dolet,    Stephen,    It    1«4; 

notice  of,  ,  ,  .  165 
DollMK't.  Julin.  LTMill.  394 
D"!  .'u»  de,     I.  817 

1)"  -  f  Xampierl. 

Doi.  '   .        .    II.  313 

Doiitcaiic  life  In  14lh  een- 

turr,        .  11.3113-364 

Dominie  Lnrlcalua,  St,      It   443 

,  St,  notlc*  of,       tl,  109 

Domltlan,  Kmperor,  notle* 
of,  II.  SS2,  353 ;  bli  Iraal- 
mani  of  St  John,      .        771 
Dumnlna,  SI,         .        .    II.  321 
Don,  Uarld,  .       .    II.  *»« 
,G«argt,       .      .    knt 


raoi 
Donaldaon,  Jamca,  fonmlor 
of  boapital  at  Edinburgh— 

1.169 
Donatlan,  St,  confraaor,    II.  443 

,  St,  matljr,  .      I.  676 

Dunatua,    St,     Oialiop    of 

Areuo,     .       .       .11. 135 
Donalna,  St,  biahop  of  Fle- 

aoll II.  483 

Donatiu,  SI,  martjr,    .    U.  296 
Donne,  Dr  John,  1.   449; 
his  epitbalamlnm  on  the 
Princwe    tllzubeth,  and 
Frederick,  the  Count  Pal- 
atine, 357;  l.X4t  wnrda  of, 
377;  hh>  friendahip  with 
Iiaak  Walton,    II.    193; 
the      father-in-law      of 
Edward  Allern,        .        616 
DonoTon,  Edward,       .     I.  307 
Doo,  George  Thomaa,  .     1.    68 
Dootittle,  Mr,    noneonfnr- 

mlit  preacher,         i.  636,  637 
Doran,  Dr   John,  lupple- 
roentanr   chapter  bjr.  to 
hla     nUtory    of    Court 
Foolt,        .        .        U  180-1B5 
Dorcheater,     Marquia    rf, 
/r-<uv>a  between,  and  Duke 
of  Buckingham,        .     L  531 
Dorlalaua,  Dr  laaae,     .     1.  587 
Dorotbeua  of  Trre,  Si,       I.  73« 

,  St,       .       .    U.  337 

,  the  Thehan,      I.  736 

Dorothy  St,  .        .     L  226 

Doraet,  Cbarlca,  Earl  of,  i. 

156;  notice  of.  .       ,         156 
Doraet,  Tbomaa  SackTille, 

Earl  of,      .        .        .1.527 
Do^itbotia,  monk  of  Pale*- 

Une,  .       .       .     t.  289 

Dotto,  St,      .       .       .     1. 492 
Double-conaclouaneaa,  curi- 
ous Inatance  of,      11.  618,  619 
Douglas,  Archibald,  of  ITil- 

apindie,      .       .       .     1. 532 
Douglaa,  ninhop  John,        1.649 

,  Earl  of,  talien  prl- 

aoner  at  Sbrevabnrj,    11.  102 
Douglas  family,  their  con- 
nection with   the  battle 
of  OitcrhonrB*  and  Oiny 
OuM,      .  U.  218-220 

Douglas.  Jamr«.  P.<rl  of,   II.  216 
Mr.  Robert,  aer- 


mon  preached  by,  before 
Charles  11..        .        .      L    26 

DougUv,  sir  Jamea,  cua- 
todtrr  of  Brucc's  heart,  II,  416 

DoTcdnle,  scenery  of,  de- 
acrlljcd  by  Cotton,   I.  567,  653 

DoTer,' Lord.  hN  hi'torv  of 
■Mm  in  Iron  Ma^k.'  !l.  60,  61 

Dover,  Bobert.  the  CoLs- 
wold  games  extended 
and  Improved  by,    1.  713,  714 

Dowcett,  Abraham,  claim 
of,  on  Cbarlca  II.,     .     I.  699 

Dowe.  Robert,  his  bcqueat 
toSt  3«pulcbre's  Chnrch,  i.  610 

Doyle,  Dr,  ilomao  CatboUe 
bishop,      .       .       .     L  183 

Draeli-aholm,  castle  of,  cap- 
tltity  of  Bothwrll  In,      I.  784 

Dragon,  the,  a  favourite 
auDject  of  medieval  le- 
gend.        .        .      1. 640,  641 

Drogonettl,  Plotro,      .     1. 817 

'  Dragon's  lall,'  and '  bobbed 
for  whale.*  otigin  of  well- 
known  llnra,  with  this 
termination,     .       .     1.  173 

Drainage,  opposition  of  the 
Penmen  to  nil  schemea 
of,      .       .       .     U.  186,  187 

Drake,  M«d.im,  a  jollr 
llancheatar  lady,      ,     I.  193 

Drake.  Sir  Francis,      ,      1, 174 

Drama,  fashionable  life  of 
former  Umra  aa  deplrlrd 
In  the,  I.  li»  703;  mum- 
ming, performed  at  Ten- 
by at  Christmas,  ii.  740,  741 
&r  also  riays  and  Tbrulre. 

Draper,  Sllr  William,    .      I.    74 

Dra/ton.  Miehael,  II.  710 , 
bM  illailoa  to  Um  un- 


brella,  1.  342  ;  his  verses 
for  Valentine's  Day,  356; 
hia  description  of  the 
CoUwold  gamce.    .    719,  713 

Drayton,  Beauchamp,  cua- 
lom  formerly  observed 
at,  on  St  Stephen's  Day— 

II.  763,  764 

Dream*,  stories  of— 

1. 37('.,  394,355,  617,618;  II.  188 

Drc",  Urge  expenditure  of 
KJitg  John  or  France  In, 
when  captive  in  F.ngtand, 
i.  489 ;  style  and  price  of 
•  lady's.  In  time  of  CIril 
War,         .       .  674,  675 

Aw  also  Costume. 

Drew,  Sarah,  touching 
death  of,  .       .     IL  14i.  119 

Drill,  Gibbon's  opinion  of 
the  advantagca  of  mili- 
tary, .       .       .     L  205 

Drinking,  precautionary 
custom  In,  among  the 
Ansln-Saxons.  I.  387;  II. 
630,  S31 ;  regnlation  of  St 
Dun.itan  in  regard  to,  1. 
654 ;  Person's  monomania 
for,  U.  3«1 :  of  healths— 

629-633 

Drinklng-cnp,  the  Whistle— 

Ii.  455, 45S 

Drogheda,  Cromwell's  cap- 
lure  of,      .       .       .    U.  334 

Drop,  the,  In  executions, 
introduction  of.        .     1,    41 

Droatan,  SI,  ,    II.    43 

Drowning,  Individuals  rca- 
cued  from,  br  dogs,        I.  344 

Druids,  the,  inelr  opposi- 
tion to  S:  Patrick,  1.  382, 
383;  ancient  riles  of,  still 
preserved  In  our  Christ- 
mas customs,     .     ii,  733-735 

Drum,  St  Patrick's,      .      i.  383 

Drummond,  Sir  William,  L  436 

,  Thomaa,  .      i,  5U 

WliUam,    the 


poet,  I.  83;  II.  655,  887; 
quoted,  I.  516;  his  friend- 
ship with  Ben  Jonson— 

U.  181, 182 
Drunkenneoa,  diagraeo  at- 
tending, In  Dahomey,    L  182 
Dru.in.  81,    .       .       .     L  617 
Drury  Mouse,  reaidenoe  of 
Earl  Craven  and  the  Prin- 
cess ElUabelb  in,      .      L  493 
Drury  Lane,  origin  ef  Us 

name,  ...  1. 493 
Drury,  Rev.  Dr,  of  Barrow 

School,      .       .       .11, 177 
Dryrten,  John,   1.  870,  il. 
192;  noUce  of,  193.  194; 
charge   against,   nf   pla- 
giarism from  Ben  Jonson, 
1.  644 ;  alleged  cause  of 
Swlfl'a  enmity  tn,       .        627 
Dublin,     King      Wllliam'a 
aiatue  In,  11.  9,  10;  the 
plg-(«ce<l  lady  ...f,      ,        367 
Dubois,  Ciirdlnal,  .     IL  190 

Dnbrlclus,  St,       .        .    II.  677 
Dutmlsann,    llerre,   presi- 
dent of  the  French  par- 
liament—his    danghler'l 
marriage  to  the  Count  de 
la  Harehe, .        .     L  606,  «C« 
Dncooge,  bta  DOHe*  ol  the 
use  of  ibe  Ibnnb  !■  com- 
pleting an  agrtemciil,    I.  359 
Dncarcl,  Dr  AmIrew,   .      I.  693 
Duck,  S.,  a  rustle  poet,      11.918 
r>uek  hunting,  sport  of.  II.  74,76 
Ducket,  Mr,  aeeovnl  of  his 
farm,  writtea  by  Oeorge 

111 IL371 

Dueklng-slool,  the,  history 

of,  .  .  .  L  208-311 
Duckworth,  Admiral,  .  il.  3«8 
imrlos,  C.  v.,  .  .  I.  431 
DuddlngstoD  Loch,  abating 

on L  139 

Dudley,  a  wife  sold  for  atx- 

pmoe  at,    .        .  1.  488 

Dudley,    C^^ionel,    petition 
«(,  10  Charles  1I„      .     L  B9( 
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DudUj,  Edmund,  .  II.  S33 
rinpl,  a  bnlLoon,  .  .  I.  8Cf9 
Dufrwnuy,  poet  nnd  Jcdtcr, 

in  rpi^rn  of  LouIh  XIV.,  1.  185 
Bu^dale.  Sir  John.     i.  2U,  7S3 

,  Sir  wmiom— 

1.341,244;  11.335 
DuffUBjr-Trouin,      Adminil 

UrntS  .  .  .11.  3S4 
DulwlohColIo((c,lts  founder, 

Kdward  Altcyn,  11.  615,  613 
Dumut,  Alexander,  1.  817; 

tbe  Carnival  described  by,  65 
Dumi^,     Jeanne,     female 

mathematician.  .  1.  81 
Dambade,  St,  .  .  1.  678 
Dunbar,  UUhup  Garln.      1.  82J 

,  Sir  George,  lord- 

trcuurer  of  Scotland,  1.88,  89 
Cancan,      Admiral      Vl»' 

count,  .  .  U.  5,  1C9 
Duncan,  African  troTeller,  L  183 

,  '1  homoji,  ariilt,    i.  563 

Duncunib,  Sir  SRndcrt,  In- 
troducer of  ocdunB  Into 
Kngland,    ...      1.  231 
Dandos,  Lord,       .        .    11.    11 
Dundtm,    the     Chnriotte  — 
flrKt     steamer    built    In 
Britain,      .        .        .     ii.    11 
DuTidee,     Vl^«ount.        Ste 

DuTcrhouHe, 
Dundnnald,  Tbomos  T^rd,  II.  516 
Dunfermline,       I'arl       of. 

ChAncellorof  Scntlxnd.  1. 88,89 
Dunfermline,   rcffidi-nce  of 
Malcolm    Caumoro    and 
Ills  queen,         •        .    11.  585 
Dantop,  General,  .      ).  201 

Dunmow,  Emwx,  the  flitch 

ol  bucon  of,  .  i.  748  751 
DiiTin,  executioner,  .  1.  799 
DunuU,  Uasturd  of  Orleans— 

11.627 
Dana  Seotun,  John,  1.  310; 
11.  588 ;  his  ftmart  rrply  to 
Charles  of  BurKundr,      1.  163 
Dunaun,  St,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,     his     exer- 
llonR   to  cnforeu  clerical 
celibacy.  1.  309;  his  pair 
of  tongR,  331 ;  »ecnrea  the 
crown  to  Edward  on  his 
father     Kdgar's     dentb, 
SS6 ;   noUco  of,  653-655 ; 
tranMailonofStSwllbln's 
relics  at  Inatnnco  of,      li.    62 
Dunslan,  Sir  JcfTreY,  cele- 
brated oddity,  and  *  Mor- 
OT  of  Garral,'      .       1.  663-6C4 
Danlon,   John,    booVsellrr 
and  author— his  curiou« 
autoblofrraphy,    1.     620- 
626 ;    bta    remarks    on 
Oirlstmas-bosea.      .    it.  764 
*Dupee,  thoday  of,'      .    11.570 
Duppa,  the  Good  tllahop— 

1.  353.  421 
Dupr(*,  a  French  Inrentor,  1. 615 
Dupuii,  Charles  Francol<t— 

11.  390,  600 
DUrer,  Albert,  ,  I.  480.  659 
D'  Urfey,  Thoma*,  .  i.  298 
Darham,      John      Ocor^ 

Lambton,  Earl  of.f,  499;  U.133 
Durliam,  shnne  ^^{  St  Cuth- 
brrt,  at,  I.  395;   11.  312, 
313;  Ivoftcr  Mundiiy  cus- 
tom in,  1.  425;   anecdote 
of  Kdward  111.,  and  bis 
quc^n'*  Tisit  to,         •         437 
Poroc,  General,    .        .      1.  669 
Butch,  the.     Set  Holland. 
Dutbak,  St.    .        .        .      i.  342 
Du'.hr,  Ctplnln,  hi«  SAWcAei 

of  Hampshire  quoted,      i,  434 
Duttdn,  fiimtly  of,  tt«  jurift* 
dlotion  over  tboCbtihlre 
miniitreU,  .        .      i.  430,  431 
Dwarf*,   molntalned    a*    a 
conit  appunngp,  11.   107. 
105;   mcnul  and   boiiily 
health  of,  generally  good.  327 
Dyer,  John,  .        .        .    li,  US 
Dyinir  words  of  rcmatkabli* 

person*  .  ,  L  377-379 
D/mpna.  St,         «        .     1. 829 
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Dynharo,  Lody.  proprictrix 
gf  Boantall  Uoose,  I.  766,  7G7 

Eaehard,  Dr  John,       .    IL    39 
Eodbort,  St,  .        .        .     1.  601 
Eadburn,  St,        •        •    il.  683 
Enn^wide,  St,        •        •     M.  335 
Knrle,  Bishop,       .        .    IL  5d7 
Karly    ritlnK     in    winter, 
Lplffh  Hunt's  humorous 
account  of  its  mlfierie«»  i.    93 
Earth ,  experiment  at  Schlc- 
halllon  to  ascertain  den- 
sity of  the,         .      !.  234,  335 
Earthenware,         improve- 
ments   in.    effected    by 
Wedgwood,       .        .      J.    *4 
Earthquake,    Instanccn    of 
an.  in  England,  1.232-234, 
667;  regiirded  itn  a  dirino 
warning,  6G7,  6&H;  au,  lu 
6ooUand,ti.3lO,3Il;  the 
great,  at  LUbon,       .  530-538 
East  wind,  the,     .        .     i.  569 
Easter,  eating  of  hot  crosa- 
buns    St,    i,    337;    cere- 
monies of,  Qt  Rome,  397, 
407,    412-414.    419,    421: 
history  of  festival  of,  ana 
controversy    as    to    its 
dny  of  celcbmtion,  423- 
4!i5;  popular  cuttomi  at, 
425,  426  ;  Sunday,  obecrv- 
aiico   of,  in    Home.  43fi, 
427  ;  distribution  of  cakes 
at,   at    fiiddcnden,   437  ; 
festivities  in  Chester  nt, 
428-431  i  singers  in    tlio 
Tyrol,        .        .  431, 432 

Eaters,  great,  examples  of— 

i.  97 
Ebbs,  or  Abba,  St,        .      1.  463 

-,  or  Tabb*.  Si,       .    li.  267 

Kcc'*ntrtc,  an,       .      1.  513,  514 
Ecclcs,  stone  coffln  dug  up 

nt 1.483 

Eclipxc,   the  famous  race- 
horse,        .        .      i.  308,  309 
Ecliptic,  divisions  of  the,  ii.  3&5 
Economy,  financial,  urged 

br  Joseph  Hume.       •      i.  277 
Rdiina,  or  Edocne,  St,    .    il.    23 
Edburge.     Set  Idnberga. 
EddyAtone  ligbl-houM!,  the 

first.  .  .  .11.  624.  CZi 
Edelburga,  St,  •  .  II.  29 
Edrlwald.  St.  .  .  1.  407 
Edonhall,  Iho  'Luck*  of— 

il.  532,  523 
Edfrar,  king  of  England, 
father  of  Kdward  tho 
Mnriyr.  1.  386;  11.5;  his 
rclultons  with  St  Duii- 
stan.  1.  654;  his  edict  re- 
frarding  fountain^  .  il.  6 
Edpar    ALbrling,  grandson 

of  Edmund  Ironside,  tl.  5S5 
Edgchin,  battle  of,  11.488; 
^pcrtral  rcpetllioa  of 
battle  of.  .  .  .  i.  154 
Edgeworth.  Abb^,  attends 
Louis  XVL  on  the  scaf- 
fold  i.  143 

Edgeworth,  Mario.        I.  23,  667 

,  Kichord  Lovcll— 

1.778;  11.117 
Edinburgh,  *  flrtt-footing '  in 
— fearful  riot  in.  on  New- 
Tcor's  Day,  1S12,  i.  V9; 
School  of  Arts  eAiabllfhed 
at,  87;  extensive  use  of 
artUn-chuirs  in,  23S;  se- 
cession of  the  Free  Church 
at,  6.'i3;  petroleum  spring 
nimr.  b73  ;  enihusiOAtio 
reception  of  Colonel 
I^nox  In,  686;  birth  of 
James  VI.  in  castle  of,  796 
Edithtfurgh  JUvitv,  the— 

L  165,  166 
Ediths.  St.  .  .  .  il.  348 
Edmonds.  Ura,  anecdote  of— 

il.  781 
Edmund  Ironside,        .    U.  636 

,  St.  archbishop  of 

Canterbury,  .  .  ii.  5S4 
Edmund,  01,  ttw  UartjT,  il.  695 
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Edred,  King,  infiueoce  of 
St  Donstan  over,       .      1.  6St 

Education,  the  Madras  sys- 
tem of,        .        .      1.168,169 

Edward  I.  of  England,  i. 
785;  11.  29;  Ihk  conduct 
to  William  Wallace,  251. 
353 ;  projected  alliance 
between  his  son  and  tho 
Mnid  of  Norway,  420, 
421 ;  expulsion  of  the 
Jews  in  the  reUn  of, 
534-536;  service  of  a  boy- 
bishop  before,  0C5;  bis 
conquest  of  Wales,    .         677 

Edwsrd  II.  of  England,  1. 
651;  il.  362;  bis  puerile 
character,  I.  160 ;  his 
treatment  of  the  Knlghta 
Templsry,  405,  406  ;  poem 
on  birth  of,  551 ;  account 
of  his  queen.  Isabella, 
363-364;  supposed  inter- 
course between,  and 
Robin  Hood,  il.  606-809; 
story  connected  with  his 
birth,         ...         G77 

Edward  III.  of  England, 
1.  800;  ii.  574;  his  son, 
John  of  Gaunt,  I.  216, 
217  ;  account  of  fUh  sup- 

Ellcd  to  tho  royal  hou'e- 
old  in  one  year  of  reign 
of,  295;  anecdote  of,  and 
his  queen,  437;  captivity 
In  England  of  King  John 
of  Franco  during  reign 
of,  488,  489:  unwilling 
homage  performed  by, 
to  king  of  France.  742, 
743;  enactment  by,  for  the 
promotion  of  archery, 
775  ;  bli  gallant  son,  tho 
Black  Prince,  781-783; 
order  of  the  Garter  found- 
ed by,  817;  his  victory 
at  Hulidon  Ultl,  il.  86; 
his  victory  at  Crecy,  273 ; 
his  treatment  of  hia 
mother  iHubella,  3C2  ;  his 
poet  Chancer,  493;  sur- 
prises his  mother  and 
Mortimer  at  Nottingham,. 
639,  630;  bis  relations 
with  Wycliffe.    .        .        791 

Edward  IV.  of  England, 
i.  403;  notice  of.  493,  493; 
relations  between,  and 
Earl  Warwick,  i08,  509; 
bis  mother,  the  Pucheso 
of  York.  711.  713;  en- 
actment in  reign  of,  re- 
garding practice  of 
archery,    •        «        .         776 

Edward  V..    .        .        .   il.  230 

VL,      U.    35,-  436; 

crrntcs  Lord  ltu«sell 
K.irl  of  Bedford,  i.  363; 
rebellion  in  Norfolk  in 
TPlgn  of,  li.  90.  91; 
vl«ited  by  Jerome  Car- 
dan, ...         361 

Edward,  St.  king  and  mar- 
trr,  i.  386 :  notice  of,  386, 
:^7  ;  translation  of.  .         798 

Edward,  son  of  Henry  VL — 

1.493,  591.713;  )L  439 

Edward  the  Confessor,  1. 
63 ;  II.  439 ;  notice  of.  i, 
53,54;  practice  of  toucb- 
ing  for  scrofula,  origin- 
ated by,  83,  83 ;  bis 
grant  of  the  lands  of 
Boarstall,  .        .         768,  769 

Edwards,  Ilryan,    1.  667  ;  ii.  64 

,  Dr  Thomas. ,     i.  828 

,  Jonathan- 

i.  403 :  li.  414 


,  Mr. 

merchant, 
Edwan!^  "    '^ 

thi»  r- 

»»h    . 
compii' 


Turkey 
.     f.  170 

"T.cr  of 
■-<h'lc 

fl     HC- 

In- 


gratitude  of  Cbarlea  U. 

to 614 

Edwin.  &t»    .        .        .11.413 
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Edwy.  King,  St  Danatsn's 
conduct  to,         .        .      I.  CM 

Ecckbout,  Gerbront  Vander- 

11.  103,  23B 

Egbert,  of  England.     .     i.  S2S 

Eger.  Waltcnsieln  aasasdo- 
ated  at  castle  of,        .      1.  397 

Egprton,  Thomas,  Lord 
Chancellor,        .        •      i>  373 

£?^.  >port«  with,  at  Ea»- 
irr,  i.  425.  429;  whim- 
sical anecdote  in  refer- 
ence to,      .        .  700,  701 

Egllntoun,  Alexander,  lixth 
Earl  of,  anecdote  of,        I.  bH 

Egllntoun  Tournament,  the — 
ii.  2B0,  381 

Egmont,  Count  d*.         •    l.  738 

Kg^vin,  St.      .        .        •    L    M 

Egypt,  the  distaff  and  spln- 
dlo  used  in  ancient,  i.  63; 
the  umbrella  used  In 
ancient,  241 ;  toy  poppets 
in  ancient.  449;  rising  of 
the  Nile  in.  784,  785; 
Mnhemet  AU's  rule  in, 
li.  161.  1G3:  Belxoni'a  ex- 
plorations in,      .        •        63S 

'  Egyptian  days/    ,        .    L   41 

ik'iAon  Basiiiki,  aenaation 
created  by  publication  of— 

U.  730.  7J1 

Hlngan,  or  Enean,  St,        1.  531 

EUnd,  Sir  William,      .     11.630 

El'lon.  John  Scott.  Earl  of, 
i.  103,  733;  last  words  of.  STS 

Eleanor,  queen  of  Edward 
I il.  600 

Eleanor,  sifter  of  Henry 
III.,  married  to  Simon  de 
Montfort,   .         .         .     11.  Il9 

£l(K:tion,  mock,  in  K.lng'ii 
Beneh,  »       •    IL   TO 

Elect  rio  Telegraph.  St4 
Telegraph. 

Electricity,  remarkable  ex- 
periments in.  Instituted 
by  Crosee.         .         II.  36.  S7 

Elephant  presented  tn 
James  I.,  .        .         U.  37.  39 

F.tcsbaan,  St,         •        •    U.  50J 

KlfUHlppus.  St.      .        .      I.  134 

Elenthcrlu«,  St.  abbot,      i).  317 

,  bishop  of 

Tournay,   ...      1.  J7T 

Elcutherius,  St,  pop«  and 
martyr,      ...      1. 97V 

Eineda,  mother  of  Edward 
the  Martyr,        .        .      t.  3M 

Elfiida,  mother ofEtbrlreit, 
her  treacherous  murder 
of  her  stepson  Edwarl— 

L3S6.  3CT 

Elglra,  wife  of  King  Edwy^ 

t.«54 

Elbs.  St.       . 

hiior,  or  Heller,  St, 

riik'lus.  or  Eloy,  St. 

EIt7jb<.'th,       Curina. 
Russia. 

Eliiabetb, 
Charles  L, 
of, 

Elizabeth  of  Hungar*. 

of  Sconani; 

■    riontagctu-i,    "-'1 
York,         ,        .        .      1.  340 

Elizabeth,  quffn  of  F.ng- 
Innd.l.  411;  ii.330;  New- 
year's  gifts  by,  to  bet 
sister  Mary,  1.  39;   Kew- 

TCir'fl  -  '•      -■  '  '-. 

3-.>;  I 
tain  • 
cerri' 
scrofi 

OIKTi  - 

153: 
BibU 
lfl4;  i 


i.360 
IL    M 

ILftiS 

■m.  of 

!.  1».  iSO 

daaiEhtcr      of 
,  11.  5i3j  noiii-. 
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471:  rntcHalnod  it  Stoke 
mnnor-houM  by  Sir  IvJ- 
wjird  Coki«,  41?;  recon- 
ciliation rffectcd  by,  b«- 
Iwccn  Sir  John  Sprncrr 
an, I  I.I.  liiiiihtcr,  444; 
r  V  perrirra- 

<  ■ ' ;    Sunrlay 

b; cdby,  6M; 

Artl  l-.tit;li«b-in»^  silk- 
BtocltlnRS  worn  b7,  664; 
hipplncM  of  the  p<4mo- 
try  in  rrlfn  of,  713 :  her 
fdTourltP,  the  Karl  of 
LelcMier,  735,  7M;  her 
lore  of  liear-baiting,  ii.  57, 
M;  brr  viilt  to  Tilbury 
Fort,  194,  Wi  the  flrit 
£nBlif<)i  lottery  orifcin- 
itc<]  in  rricn  of,  465,  467 ; 
•ncirnt  demonilraUoni 
on  anniver^'TT  of  her 
•rocmlin,  &$3'590;  her 
knight,  Sir  Henry  Lmi, 
S90,  691  ;  her  tutor, 
Kofer  Aechtni,  .  7BS 
Ellznbeth,  queen  of  Bo- 
hemia, t.  2113;  her  irla- 
Uon*  with  Earl  Craven, 
4»3, 404 ;  notice  of,  U.  33S,  U« 
EUaabeth,  St,  .  .  ii.  33 
Kllromere,    FrancJa,     E»rl 

of,  I.  S3  :  notice  of,    .  U 

ElU'iU    Sft  Mlnto. 

.    Goorite    Anguitiu, 

I^rd  llnthlleld,        .    li.    U 
' .  astronomer  and 
inatir,  .    11.    39 

.  _  inner,  i.  3M;  li.  643 

,  General,  (icfcDdcr  of 

Gibraltar, .  .  .  li.  116 
irillaton,  R.  W.,  .  .  I.  485 
tlliheite,  St,  notice  of  hU 

martyrdom.  .  I.  636, 637 
Elpheiio  the  Bald,  uncle  of 

St  Uliniitan,  .  .  I.  6!i3 
£lpbln>tone,Mnnnii>taart,ll  696 

,  William,  .    11.  493 

Klitob,  F.ilzabelb.         .     1.  701 

£lwe*,  John,  economy   In 

hla     huiillnir     arrnnfre- 

mcntii,    li.    491  ;    uoiico 

of,      .       .        .         VI9. 030 

£]T,  bl«hop  of,  trick  played 

nn 1.  477 

Elyot,  Sir  Tbomw,  .  I.  41S 
Kitror,  SI,  .  ,  .  II.  WA 
SIzrtir  lype,  .  .  I.  40 
Emanuel     lAO     Great     of 

P..rtu|tal,  ,  .  .11.  687 
Ember  iloya.  the,  .  II,  687 
Emernntli,  St,  .  .  I.  IM 
Emeilc,  St,  notice  of,  .  li.  643 
£mer»on,   Mr,  hia  Impren 

alcma  of  Miaa  Fuller,  II.  fA 
Emery,  Juhn,  .  .  ii,  174 
Emrlcrlua,  8t,  .  ,  I.  337 
Emiliiina,  St,  .  .  II.  T^l3 
Kntmrran,  8t,  ,  ,  II,  300 
Emmet,  Hubert,  bl<  atlach- 
roent  to  Curran'a  dauf  h- 

ler II.  IIS 

Empaon,  Sir  lUehud,  .    II.  333 

,  William,         .    11,  876 

Eiuiirh   Moiimote,  IrclnnU, 

•hininictiriwKat,  .  i  47 
Smttiiin,  l>uc  d',  .  .  1.  401 
Enel I.   I'H-   In,   1.   4»; 

•  V  ''"  lent  pro- 

1.  6«,    67: 

(i  :  'ytxn    and 

r<  •    In    the 

\''  '(ihlatory 

i.f  .   fj.   94 ; 

♦Hit    rl  ...T,t 

to,  I7<.  :  km 

In,    :,T.'  lied 

III  .11; 

I'  M,lU 

ji  "tn- 

ci  Grrirory, 

.1  '    KnlfhM 

';  i^-^^cd  In, 

«  -^ii-t. 
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r*a> 
br    St    Angnallne,   67»- 
NL;  Scotch  non-tradin; 
league  a^nat,   II.   391 ; 
domeetlc  life  In,  in  14th 
century,      363  364;     the 
Rttolu'u  retuiued  to,  by 
Viillcd     Slatea     gorern- 
ment,         .        .        .  786,  787 
F.iiiia,  St,      .        .        .      1.  too 
Knnodlna,  St,       .       .    II.    76 
En«o,  Varnhaten  Ton,  .    lU  439 
Entick,  Ker.  John,       .      I.  869 
Epfaeaua,    legend    at     the 

Seven  Sleepeia of,  •  11. 137 
Ephrem,  St,  .        .    11.    38 

Lpicurea,taalea  of  medieval, 1.395 
Kpimachua,  St,      i.  616;  11,  6«3 
Epiphanlua,  Si,    .       .     I.  Ill 
Epiphany,  or  Twelfth  Day, 
I.  68:  featlriiln  on  the 
eve  of  the,  66,  66;  cele- 
bration    of— account     of 
feativitlea  on,     .        ■      61-64 
Epipodiui.  SI,       .        .     I.  634 
l^pincoiiiuf,  Simon,       .      1.  473 
F.pllaplia,  aiug'ilar,      1.  114,  116 
Eqiilnoies,      account      of 

the,  .  .  .11.  364, 363 
Equltlai,  SI,  .         .     II.  303 

KqniToquea,  Jaeobitieal,   II.  334 
Eraa,    the    CbriatUu    and 

other,  .  .  U.  760, 757 
Eraimua,  Deilderlna,  II. 
4ij,  506;  reference  In  bis 
colloquies  to  female 
Uble-Jeatorf,  1.  181,  183; 
remarks  by,  on  praciloe 
of  atrcwinfr  floors  with 
rufhea,  605 ;  quoted,  11. 
133,133,176;  nolle*  of,  607 
Erasmus,  St,  .        .      I.  738 

,orElme,  St,.    II.  61  j 

Erastn-,  Tbomas, ,        .    11.  791 
Erhard.  St,    .        .         .      I.  334 
Eric,  father  of  the  Maid  of 
Norway,    .        .     II.  430, 431 

Erie,  St r.<9 

Erkinwald,  St,     .       .     1. 603 
Rrlulph,  St,  .       .       .     I.  340 
Ernest   Auguataa,    Elector 
rf    Hanovet,    f.itber    of 

lieorge  1 1.  191 

Ernest  Au|i»tua,  king  of 

Hanover.  ...     I.  738 
EmestI,     Augustus      Wil- 
liam, .        .        .11.  I3S 
Emeatl,  John  Auguato«— 

11. 169,  334 
ErprnluB,  Tliomaa,  11.  >30,  6T4 
Knil.lne.   John,    his  7nsti- 

tuut  quoted,      .        .      i.  369 
Ersblne.  Thomas  Lord.  1. 
141;  ii.  687;    onccdoiea 
of,  1.116,141,142 

Eraklne,  William,        .     I.  689 
F.rthad.    .">»»  Irebard. 
Eacurlai.   the.   founded  by 
Pkillp  11.,  11.196;  Charle* 
II. 'a  descent  into  funeral 
TMilUof,   ...         404 
Eaenbach,  Oottfried   Ners 

von,  .        .        .      1. 380 

Eskill.  St,      .        .  I.  774 

Espy,  Mr,  hia  theory  as  to 
Rieat    fires    oeeaslonlng 
rain,   .        .        .11.  166, 1S7 
Easara,  Antoine  dea,  Uicl- 

denl  ril.ilM  of,  .     II.  133 

Ke.  lie  Uando- 

N.  RiOBkiah 

Ii  >i(;    ain- 

k-  .      1. 806 

E*.  Iievereus, 

I  '  :  II,  341. 

6C5  .     Ilia     i-neeutioner. 
Ucrtick,     .  .      1.  7M 

Ea«lnL;t<in,     oMEfintlan     on 

1.1  if.       .      I.    30 

Kill  St,    .    11.409 

Etiii  if    Kent, 

..illV 

li  I  no, 

i-^<  1    St 

.VuK'asilm',  .  .  730 
Rllielbelt.  SU  .  .1.66a 
Ethelbsrn*,  or  Fdllburn. 

St,    ...     .  u.ua 
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Etheldreda,  or  Aodry,  St, 

I.  809 :  notlM  of,  .  U.  469 
Elheldrltlu,     or     Alfrida, 

St II.  169 

Ethelfrlth,  king  of  England— 

1.688 
Ethclrcd, King,  1.386:  Dan- 
ish ma^->:icro  In  reign  of, 
630;  victory  of,  and  bis 
brother  Alfred  at  Aab- 
down,  .  .  .  U.  778 
Ethelwold,    St,    bUhop    of 

Winchester,  .  II.  63,  164 
Etiquette,  obfl«rTanc«  of,  on 

the  scaffold,  .  .  1  799 
Eton  Montem,  the,    ii.  666.  666 

,      ram-hunlini;      at 

school  of,  i.  339;  Sir 
Henry  Wotton's  residence 
at.      ...         .  443 

Ettmulier,  Dr  Michael,  I.  681 
Elty,  William,  I.  363;  U.  674 
Eubulut,  St,  .        .      1. 333 

Enchcrlua,   St,    bishop    of 

Lyon,  .  .  .11. 684 
Encberlus,    St,    bishop  of 

Orleana,  ...  1. 377 
Eudea,  John,  .  .  11. 336 
Eudoxla,  £mpre*s.  bcr  per- 

aecullon  of  Cbryaostom,  1. 168 
Eugendua,  St,  .  ,  i.  23 
Eugene,  Frince  of  Savoy— 

L  496  ;  11.  464 
Eugenia,  .St,  .  .  .  IL  741 
Kuganiusll.,  Pope,      .    U.  603 

IV.,  Pope,     .      i.  389 

,  St,  bishop  Id  Ire- 
land,        .       .       .11. 361 
Eugenius,  St,  tUsbup  of  Car- 
thage,       .       .       .    II.    60 
Eugenius,  St,  martyr.       li.  679 
Eulalla,  St,     .        1.347;  11.  C7lS 
Eulensteln,  Herr,        .      I.   751 
Kalcr,  Leonard,  celebrated 
mathematician,  IL   330; 
hit  great  age,    .       .     1. 136 
Eulert,  M.,  lerrUlo  atuck 

by  beea  on,  .  II.  93,  94 
Culoglus,  St,  of  Cordova,  I.  364 

,  patriarch    of 

Alexandria,  .  .  II.  337 
Euiian,  St,  .  .  .  ii.  330 
Euphemla,  St,  .  .  11.  348 
Kyphraila,  St,  .  .  1.  363 
Eupllu<,  St,  .  .  .11.  306 
Kupayclilua,  St,  .  .1.  493 
Euripides,  .  .  U.  394, 636 
Eurynome,      a      medieval 

demon,      .        .        .    ii.  773 
Eusebius,  St,         .        .    11. 698 
,  abbot  in  As- 
syria, noiico  of,         .     L  161 
Eusebius,  SI,  bisbupufSiun- 

o.stu,  .  .  .  i.  800 
Euaeblua,  other   saints   of 

tiiia  name,  II,  313,  333,  383 
Eualaohlus,  St,     .       .    ii.  358 

,  martyr,     I.  607 

Enalaalus,    or    Eustacbiua, 

St I.  436 

Kuatathlus,  St,  .  .  II.  68 
KustoeliiulD,  SI,  .  .  II.  386 
t.u»luchiua.  Si,  .  .  11.  364 
F.uthymiua,  St,  .  ,1.  136 
Evana    rir,  epitaph  by,  on 

Vanbrugb,  ,  .  1. 433 
Evana,  Hr,  remarkable  in- 

atanoa  of  longevity,  I.  71  no/a 
Evarlatua,  St,        ,        .    11.  600 
Evelyn,  J'>hn,  I.    304;  II. 
632;  notkc  uf.  I.  301;  his 

Xalendtr^  . -laa, 

li;hla.i  fth 

Mghtlo  t  .Ira 

II.,  63,  Ijh  uLt'-iiint  ot 
annual  aernion  to  the 
Jcwa  at  Home,  70 ;  allu- 
sion by,  to  touching  for 
the  evil,  84;  bli  dewrlp- 
tlon  of  a  aevvre  (roal  in 
1684,  110;  hIa  house  at 
liepiford,  occupied  by  the 
C<ar  and  liii  rulte.  174; 

ETofligatesc'incat  Whtlr- 
aiidewilbedb;.320:  hl> 
notice  of  scdana,  "31 ;  Ids 

tccguBt  o(  u  uitktiulit. 
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333;  hli  />i(iry,  quoted, 
349.  360,  616;  blaacconnt 
of  Cbaiica  II, 's  entry  Into 
London,  693;  his  account 
of  Blchurd»on  the  Are- 
eater.  II.  378;  his  account 
of  the  Great  KIro  of  Lon- 
don   301-303 

Evelyn,    Richard,    regula- 
tions drAwn  up  by,  for  a 
Lord  of  Miirule,      II.  741,  743 
Evcrildli,  St.         .        .    11.    38 
Evesham,  bottle  of,       .    U.  171 
Evremond,  Charles  de  St— 

I.  457;  11.327 
Evroul,  St,  .  .  .  II.  778 
Evurllus,  St,  .  .  II.  320 
Ewalds,  the  two,  .  .  II.  408 
Exaltation     of    the    Holy 

Croas,        .       .       ,11. 340 
Exammtr  newspaper,  tlie— 

11.279 
Exebange,  the  Royal,  open- 
ed by  Queen  EllMbctb, 
I.  162,  163;  founded  by 
Graham,  .       .     II.  600,  601 
Exchange  Alley,  excitement 
in,  during  the  South-sea 
mania,        ,        ,       i.  146  1(9 
Exchequer,     decision      in 
Court      of,      regarding 
ownersliip  of  •  cask  of 
wine,         ,       .       .11.  ;o» 
Excommunlcallon,     acolda 
punished  by,  I.  313;  In- 
genious modo  of  evading 
effects  of,    ,  ,         408 

Executioners,  pobUe,  notice 

of  various,  .        .     I.  79S,  799 
Execution!,     George    Sel- 
wyn's  passion  for  attend- 
ing  1. 161 

Exercise,  rolling  a  butt  of 

Madeira  for,      .        .      1. 310 
Exeter,  discovery  of  trea- 
sure at,      .        .        ,      i.  496 
Exeter,  Sarah,  Countess  of, 

the  peaiant  girl,       I.  131,  133 
Exeter,  Tbomaa   Beaufoit. 

Duke  of,     .        .        .    11. 742 
Exmouth,  Edward  Pellew, 

Vlwiunt,  .       .       .     i.  637 
Exorcism,  employed  againvt 

noxluua  animals,      i.  136-139 
Explosion  in  court  of  King's 

Ucnch,       ,        .       .11    69 
Express,  the  pony,  between 
St  irancisco  and  the  )ll*- 
sourl, ...      I.  494,  496 
Extravagance*,  rellglou<— 

i.  667,  658 
Ixujierlns,  Si,      .        .    II.  386 
Eye, Margery  JoardemayiM, 
witch  of,   .       .       .     LS99 

Faarerelie,  Denmark,  Earl 
Doth  well  buried  la  church 
of,      .       .       .       .     1. 784 
Falier,  Otmgt  SUnley,     II.  493 
Fabian,  Bobert.  L  298 ;  bis 
CbMsnloKw  </  Slorifi, 
quoted,      .       .       .         398 
Fabian.  St,    .         .         .      1.  13« 
Fabrkius,  John  Albert,     II.  668 
Fahrenheit,  Gabriel  Daniel, 

I.  636;  notice  of,        .     11,349 
Falne,  or  Fanchea,  SI,       I.    31 
Falrbttlrn,  .Mr.  Intention  of 
the  lobular  priftclple  for 
bridge*,  claimed  by,  I.  334 
note ,  death  ol,  .11.  233 

Fairfax,  Sir  William,  IVvir- 
stall  llonao  fttrrendcre.! 

U> I.  767 

Fulifax,  Thomaa,  Lunl,  li.  668 
talriop  Oak  Fciaval,  the- 

11.31,22 
Kaira,      Gre«n«lob      and 

other       ,       .        1. 643  »«6 
Fairv-rings,         .        L  671,  672 
Faith,  Franklin's  viewa  on, 
expr«aaed  to  Lord  Kamca — 

i.    69 
Faith,  or  Fides,  St,      .    11.  418 

.  St,     .        .        .     li.  164 

Fallbful,  a  shepherd  on  the 
ChUUn  Bllli.        I.  805,  SIM 
809 
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Faleonrj.    Stt  Hawking. 

Fallrri,  Marino,  .  .  I.  531 
Falkland,  Lord,  .  .  II.  lit 
Fall.  Dr,  frimd  of  Arcb- 

biahop  Lrifbion,  .  I.  fit 
Fallopliu,  Gatnirl,  .  II.  437 
Falitair,  Sir  Jobn,  .  II.  SSI 
Familiar  name* — Mejwood'a 

complaint  on  Iht  appll> 

c&Uon  of  them  to  poeta — 

i.l«8,  389 
rtnllj  blalorr,  oddlU'S  of— 

1.306-308 

omenj  of  death— 

11.  731.  7J3 
— —  ruemblancea  traced— 

1.  199  301 
Famlnr.   terrlblf.  In  16th 

ecntary,  .       L  S18, 518 

Fanaticism,     Dr    AmoM'a 

ana] jsla  of,  1. 779 ;  cnrloua 

initance  of.  In  Sharp  the 

fnftraver, .  .  .11.  ISi 
Fan-moont,  representing  a 

lotlory,  .  .  .  II.  iM 
FnnRhaw,  Lady,  apparition 

witneaaed  bj,  .  .  II.  733 
Fanabawe,  Kir  Rlobard,    I.  785 

,  Sir  Tbomaa,     I.  787 

Fantoccini,  the,  or  perform- 

Ing-puppeta,  notice  of— 

L4M,  449 
Fira,  St.  .  .  .  11.  ««8 
Fare,  old  Engliab  Chrlatmas— 

II.  7M-738 
Forel,  coadjutor  of  Calvin— 

I.  687 ;  U.  337 
Farrean.    8ee  Ferreolna. 
Farlff,  Henry,  a  aralona 

champion  ofOld  St  TauTa 

Cnthedral.  .  1. 423,  433 
Farmer,  will  of  a  amnll,  in 

IJtb  century,  .  .  I.  313 
Farmhoaae,     card-plajinic 

•cene  In  a.  .  .  11. 781 
Fameae,  Atrxandcr,  Doko 

of  Parma,  .  .  II.  848 
Farnham,  Ralph,  Amcrlcim 

centenarian,  .  .  1.  70 
Faro,  St,  .  .  .11.  506 
Farquhar,    O.,    dramaliat. 

I.  562  ;  notice  of,  .  863,  563 
F,i^hion,  drew  of  a  lady  of. 

In  17th  ccnlury,  .  II.  43 
FiKhlonable  life.  AcSodal 

life. 
Fonten'a   E'en    or   Shrove 

Tuefday,  .  .  i.  330-339 
Fiutlnir,  remarkable  iostaneea 

of,  .  .  .  1.553-554 
Father,  talents  derived  from 

the.  .       .       .     I.  338 

Faucher,  Leon,  .  .  11.  698 
Faulkner,   hiR    account    of 

Cimpdcn  Uouso,      .      I.  410 
Four,  Gul  de.    Sfe  I'Ibrne. 
Fauatlim*,  St,       I.  357 ;  II.  133 
FauttQ-,  St,  .        .        .    II.  439 
Faux,  the  conjurer'a  booth, 

at  Birtholomew  Fair,  li.  3CS 
Fawcetl,  K.,  hia  petition  to 

ninrlisll.,  .  .  1.  899 
FatTcett,  Richard,  hia  rhym- 

Init   adflrcas    to    the   St 

llliilzc  proce^aion,  .  1.  319 
Fawltc^,  Guy,  hli  abaro  in 

the  (Gunpowder  Plot,  U. 

S48-549 ;  hIa  day  549.  550 
Feast  nf  the  Star,  the,  I.  61,  63 
FaaauAQT,   descriptive,    I. 

303;      historical,       305; 

characteristics   of,    306 ; 

proverbs  rcgardiof,  306 

Fechln.  St,  .  .  .  i.  136 
Fedllmid  orFellray.  St,  II.  193 
Feet-vashlnff  on    Uaundv 

Thursday,  .  1. 4n-U4 
Feldborg.    a   Pane,    poem 

addreaacd    by   Campbell 

to II.  139 

FeUcianaa,  8t,  .  .  I.  755 
Felicltas.  SI,  .  .  I.  339 
Felli,  aalnta  In  the  Romish 

calendar     bearinir    thia 

name,  1. 107, 313, 607, 701; 

a   19.  48,  M«,  1»8,  331. 

488,  595. 
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Felix  LlltFBi,  St,         .    11.  »38 
Fell,  Bishop  John— 

1.  809 ;  11.  40 
Felona,  two  poet, .  ,  i.  >77 
Fclton,  aanaain  of  Duke  of 

Backingbam,  .  II.  353,  254 
Fen  countries,  thc.descrl  bed 

by  Honk  Fclli,  I.  497; 

opposition  of  inhabitants 

of,  to  drainage  of  the— 

IL  ise,  137 
Fenelon,     archbUhop,     II. 

180;  notice  of,  .  .  L  67,  £8 
Fenton,  Elijah,  I.  «58 ;  U.  U 
,  Lavlnia,  the  flrat 

Potl^  of    the    Seffffor^ 

Oprra,  .  I.  354,  593,  594 
Fenwick,    Colonel,    Hume 

Castlo  aorreodered  to— 

i.  218,  319 
Ferdinand  I.,  emperor,     11. 133 

Ill,  St,       .     1.701 

VI.  of  Spain,    U.108 

VU.  of  Spain,  ii.  439 

Feripiaon,  Dr  Adam,  1.  284,  79) 

,  James,         .    li.  684 

Fergusson,  Robert,    IL  315,  4S1 
Sir  James,       i,  138 


Ferrar,  biakop  of  St  David'a, 

last  words  of,    .  1.  377 

Ferreol,  St,  .  .  .  11.  353 
Ferreolus,  or  Fargeau,  St.  I.  785 
Ferrers,  Earl,  contrivance 

at  execution  of,         ,     I.    41 
Feseh,  CardlnjU,  .       .     1.  625 
Festivals,  pagan,  metamor- 
phosed Into  Chriattan,  1. 
•  «9«,  ill?.  i;.M,  081,  794,  ;»i  i 
11.  733-:36,   744-746,  763. 
753  ;  laws  for  the  obeerr- 
aooe  of  church,       1.  634,  536 
Fl>le  DIcn.    Scr  Dicn. 
Fevre.  Nicolas  le, .        .     1.  7S8 
Flachoa,  St,  .        .        .      1.  560 
Fiacre,  St,     .        .        .    il.  384 
Fichte,  John  Tbcopbilns— 

1. 1A6,  ess 

Fidellf,  St,  .  .  .1. 640 
Fldhariens,  St,  .  .  11. 403 
Fielding,  Copley,  .        .      1.  327 

,  Henry.  1. 634 ;  his 

satire     on    Grub-Street 
author*.  11, 333;  uBortho- 
lomew-bootb  proprietor,    265 
Fielding,  Sir  John,       .    11.  317 
Fiescbl,  his  attempt  againat 

Louis  I-hilippe,  i.  113:  il.  13S 
Flllan,  St,  notice  of,       1.  78.  79 
Fillans,  James.      .        .    II.  835 
Finan,  St.    See  Finlan. 
FInbar,  St,    .       .       .    U.   30 
Finbarr.    Sn  Barr. 
Finrb,  Hcoeage.    Bee  Not- 
tingham. 
Flnchley  Common,  review 
of  Lord  Semplirs  High- 
land regiment  on,     .     1. 649 
Umlen,  William,  .        .    II.  359 
FInctt,  Sir  John,  his  book 
on  ambaasadorlal  preced- 
ence  il.  396 

Finian,  or  Flnan,  St,   .    II.  683 

,  or  WInln.  St,    .    il.  3J8 

,  St.  the  Leper,  .     I.  380 

Fintsn,    St.    two    RomUh 
salnta  of  this  name — 

1.368;  11.476 
Fire,  eeremontnl  of  the  new, 
In  Rome  on  llol.r  Satur- 
day, i.  431 ;  invention  of 
.in    unquenchable,    615  ; 
Gray  the  poet's  dread  of, 
II.  148,    146;   ablUty   to 
resist  and  handle,       377,  378 
Fire-damp,  calamitiea  aris- 
ing from,  averted  by  the 
safety-limp,      .        .  1.  85,  86 
Fires,    lighting  of,  on  St 
Blaijc's  Day,  I.  219,  330 ; 
kindling  of,  on  St  John's 
Kve,   815;  at  Yule-tide, 
II.  735,  736;  In  h"tioor  of 
OdinandThor,  745;  great, 
theory  of  their  being  the 
cause  of  rain,     •         150, 157 
Firmtn,  St,  .       ,    li.  880 

Firmlnus  IL,  St, .       .    U.  336 


FAOI 

'  Flrat-footlng.'in  Scotland— 

L2S,39 
Fish,  atories  of  rings  re- 
covered  from    atomaehe 
of,  i.  105,  108:  and  Oah- 
ple»  In  Lent,  395;  dinner, 
the   mlnlJterlal— history 
of  ill  origin,  «73,  674 ;  a, 
with  a  book  in  Ita  maw. 
611;  strange  exhibitions 
of.       .       .       .    11.310,311 
Fisher,  Bishop  John,    .     L  808 
Fishes.  St  Anthony  s   dla- 

course  to  the,    .       .     I.  777 
Fishmongers'  Hail,  vljit  of 

Prince  of  Waiea  to.  .    U.  167 
Fitxball,      Mr,      dramalle 
writer;  reference  to  hla 
descent,     .       .       .     k  181 
Fitzgerald,         Katherlne. 

Conntesa  of  Deemond,    1. 150 
Fltzberbert,    Mrs,  wife  of 

George  IV.,  1. 440, 441 ;  11.  185 
Fluroy,  Admiral,    hla  re- 
marka  on  the  weather— 

I.  366,  367 
Fltzstephen,  his  account  of 
skating  In  13th  century— 

1.138;  iL787 
Fitcurse.  Beglnald,  one  of 

Bccket'a  murderers,      U.  783 
FlUwallcr.  Lord,  ,      I.  433 

'  Five  Cards,'  a  game,       II.  729 
'  Five  Members,'  history  of, 
attempted  orreat  of  the — 

I.  49,  80 
•  Five  women  barbers,'  the — 

II.  870.  871 
Flamfaorougb   Head,   naval 

engagement  olf,     U.  374,  375 
Flaminius,  Caios,         .     I.  810 
tlamsteed,      John.       Arat 
astronomer-royal— 

U.  300,  301,  335,  791 
Flapdragon,  sport  of,  11.  738,  739 
naunden,    alugnlar    tomb 

near,  ...     1. 804 

Flavel,  John,  .  .  1. 831 
Flavia  DomltiUa,  St,  ,  I.  633 
Flavian,  St,  two  aalnu  of 

this  name,  .     i.  366,  393 

Flaiman,  John,  .  li.  36  II49 
Fleet  mnrrlagea,    .     11.  117-130 

prison,    the.    In   old 

times,         .        .      1.486-469 
Fleet  Street,  taveroa  la - 

I.  637,  538 
Fleetwood,  Bishop  William— 

II.  189 
Fleming,  Bishop,  story  of,  I.  635 

,  Marv,        elected 

Queen  of  the  Bean,   on 
Twelfth-Day,    at   lloly- 
rood,         .       .       .     i.    63 
Hemlng,  Robert,         .    U.  133 
Meury,  Cardinal,  .      i.  340 

,  Claude,     .        .     1. 779 

Fllrs,  deetrncuon  of,  by  St 

Hcnurd,    .       .       .     I.'13G 
Flinden,  Captain  Matthew— 

Fllttlng-day. in  Scotland,  1.679 

Flockton,  proprietor  of 
puppets,    .  .11. 189 

Flodden,  battle  of,  11.  337; 
llnka  connecting  that 
event  with  preaent  time — 

i.  73 

Flogging-horse  at  Free 
School  of  Lichfield,  .      I.  340 

Floors,  strewing  of,  with 
rushes  In  old  times,        L  60^ 

Mora  St,       .        .        .11.  Cll 

Flnra  a  Horologe,  by  Char- 
lotte Smith,        .         .     11.  503 

Flnrence,  condition  of.  In 
time  of  Miohlavelll,  L 
588;  preaching  of  Siivon- 
arola  10,673  ;  the  Medici, 
fimlly  of,  .        .        .    II,  154 

Florinda.  daughter  <^f 
C'Mint  Julian  of  Spain,  li.  135 

F/off-im.  bw  of,    .        .     11,  793 

Fi  .      .  atio 

1  tondPhil. 

at  Lincoln 
for  wiuticra/t,    .     1.350,357 


raci 

Flowers,   popular   eoonee- 

tioa    of,     srith    certain 

eainta,  1.  315  ;  an  emblem 

of  virgin  purity,         371.  *7t 

Floyer.  Sir  John,  celebrated 

physician  of  Lichfleld,    L  331 
Fly,  tbe  Order  of  the,  a 

demoniacal  dignity,  .    II.  7S3 
Flying-bone,  the,  wreetling 

feat,  .       .       .       .     L  4:6 
FlylDg-ehlp,  *,  la  17D9- 

IL  TJ0-73J 
Foillan,  81,  .  .  .  U.  619 
Foix,  Gaston  de,  .       .     L  4«7 

,  Germain  de  St.    .     i.  »8 

Foley,  Jobn  IJ.,     L  676;  it.  375 
Fontaine,  Jean  de  la— 

LJ83;  ii.U 
Fontenelle,  Bernard  de,  t. 
79,  349 ;  notice  o(  80, 11 ; 
lOft  words  of,    .  Sti 

Fontenoy,  gallantry  of  the 

Highlander*  at  battle  of,  i.  631 
Fonthlll  Abbey,  seat  of  Mr 

Bcckford,  .        .        .     1. 5*6 
Fools,  the  tJr.ler  of,      ,    U.  571 
Fools  and  Jester*,  enclentlr 
kept  by  sovereigns  and 
great  men,  .     L  179-18! 

Foolscap  paper,  origin  of 

the  term.  .        .        .      L  633 
Foot-ball  pi  lying  on  Candle- 
mas Day  lo  Saotland,  1. 
314 ;  on  Shrove  Trueday— 

337,  S3S 
Foote,  bl<  celebrated  Canoe, 
The   ttaytr   of  Garrol, 
I.  859;  hia  barleaqoe  at 
female  heod-drieies,   B. 
47;    bis    satire  on   tbe 
Stratford    jubilee,    330 ; 
notice  of,        .       .     476-479 
Footman,    epistle    of    tbe 
enamoured,  in  tbe  ipee- 
(alor,  a  real  Incident,     I.  319 
Footmen,  running,  employ- 
ment    of,      in      former 
Umcs,     .       .       .   i.»8-10« 
Fop.    See  Beao. 
Forbee,  Bishop  Patrick.     U  ttl 

,  Professor  Edward, 

L347;U.  S9l;Uatworda 
of.      .       .       .       .      1  3T9 
Forbes,  Sir  John,         .    IL  67  4 
Ford,  John,  .        .      L  5X1 

,    Miss,   oaecdotn    of, 

and  LonlJerscir.  .  li  75* 
Fordyce.  Dr  Gi  ■.78 

FurcstsUing,  ui 

offence,  in  fori  I.  477 

Forglen,    Lord,   wliinnicul 

beqticst  of,  •  .  li.  4&S 
Forks,  ancient,  .  .  11. 578 
Forman,  Dr,  a  conjurer — 

L45«;  ILin 
Forsler,  Anth^'-rr.  erc'iturc 

of  Ear!  i  738 

Forster. 
ripe  .1; 

/.  quot-  d.  .  .  L  13,  M 
Forater,  Jolin  BelnbeliV— 

II.  483,  £73 
Forlcsciii  fra^ 

tlcec"  Ing's 

evil,  r.       ,  , .        I.    tS 

Fortunatus  St,     .        .    II.  SM 
Fortune  Theatre,  tlw— 

II.  878.  «T« 
Fortunes,  announcement  lu 
newapnpers  of,  obtailned 
I  )-m.iri:ik'.\      .         .      L  J79 
1  rtev- 

-.4    of 

■    .'..Jta: 
.1,  o!  tii''  iiist  century,        S33 

Fortune- lellev^pwft^^iflaa^. 
favourable  view  of.    .     I.  tU 

Fosfaroke.  Rer.T.  I).,  I  U7 ; 
bis  Berketey  iTmuscrr/^ls 
quotcO,      ...         Ml 

Foacolo.  DfO,  U.  118;  nn> 
tloe  of,  ,         lit,  tn 

Fostrr.  h(>  rrrtmUmt  Oel- 

K    .       .     L*«« 

>  l.n,  .     IL  817 

1'.  lubB,     .     1.3*1 

f  ottii'Tlng;iy   Castle,    MxiJ 
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rtoi 

QvMn  of  9eot>  behraded 

«l,  .         .        .      L  J30 

Foubfrt,  Mr.         .       .     i.  8M 

Fouch^,  Jo»cpb»    .       .     I.  AM 

Fonlon,  Me  bnu  Mtnoa,' 

of  Orlniu,         .        .      I.  108 
Fonndlinx    Ko«piUI,    the, 
HAndrl>  ni&ninc«nw  to, 

I.  Ml ;  nUbUihtd  throunb 
tb«  exvrtiotu  of  CapUtn 
Corniti,       ,        .         43«,  439 

Founutn,  drlnVlnn,  In  I«8J, 

II.  88.  (9:  InutMdnK 
example  ot  an  uicient 
Londrin,    .       .       .11.  719 

FoureftiT,  Antoln*  Frun^U 
de.     .       .        L  r8l ;  II.  703 

Vonrier,  Pran^oU  M.  C, 
Krrnch  •Mlnllit,  i.  iB«; 
tl.  4»;  notice  It,        .        486 

Fourier.  J.  B.  J.,  matbr- 
matlcian,   .        .      1.  iOI,  611 

Fowler,  John,  petition  of, 
toCbarlea  II-,    .  1.699 

Pox,  Blibop,  hla  aalt-cellar— 

i.  6«3 

.— ~,  Charlei  Jame*,  1. 103 ; 
il.  337  -,  reference  to  uncle 
of,  71 1  notice  of.  i.  103, 
104  ;  Vt  Pdrr'ii  work  on, 
lis:  Lord  North'!  1«- 
conio  note  to,  198;  hla 
tomonrtrancewitb  Trinco 
of  Wale*  on  bli  marriage 
with  Mra  riubcrbcrt— 

440.  441 

Fax,  George,        .       .     L 103 

,  Henr/.    &•  noUaad. 

,  John,   ...     1.  535 

,  Mr,  an   old   Enirliah 

ItnrMjry-jilory,    .        .      1. 291 

Vox,  ftir  Stephen,  bli  Tene- 
raUon  for  memory  of 
Cbarlef  I.,         .      L  191. 191 

Fox-bunllnK.    -  .      II.  489-493 

Frame-breaking,  In  Xot- 
tlnithamshirr,   .      I.  357,  353 

Fraifipion,  TregonweU, 
'  Father  of  tbo  Tort'— 

I.  548,  C4« 

Franet,  belief  In,  of  faiul- 
tlM  poaoesed  b^  a  teTenth 
•on,  i.  188 ;  eourt-foola  of, 
184,185;  thmtenodlnra- 
alon  from.  In  comiB«no»> 
meat  of  present  ooDtDry, 
SOO,  301 ;  rural  oaatom 
In.  05  A«b-Wedneida7, 
S38;  Inntdinft  force  f^om, 
land*  in  W>le»,  387,  388; 
threatened  Inraiion  from. 
In  1744,  398;  IxmU 
Fbilippe'e  eac«p«  from, 
lo  England.  338,  337  ; 
order  of  Koiphta  Tem- 
plnrii  vuppreeved  in,  405, 
40C;Aprti-rooiln|;ia.4e3; 
M>r-<lar  leetl»lti(«  |g, 
579,  580;  openin|  at  tb* 
Nlate^-Oenrral  of,  in 
1789.  597. 598;  oon<|u«rad 
hj  Kinx  Arthur,  701 ;  or- 
namented Tiaitlng-carda 
prodaeed  in,  738 ;  bom- 
an     dona    hf    Kdward 

III.  to  lilnir  <'l.  fur  (ini- 
enne,  743,  743  ;  prnweaa 

of      llie       In.rV       fringe 

In,  7H  .                        .n 

nf  (he                             HI, 

7'J"  ■■•■'                            m 

1'  nf 

1„  ,,„>. 

kv.. .     „ of. 

Sit  I  battle  tor  nroe^ 
d«Ba«  between  ambaua- 
don  of,  and  8pala,  IM, 
t9T  I  SpanUh  acMra  b*> 
ouoalhed  lo  a  prlae*  el; 
404, 405 ;  inJorloiM  effivte 
Of),  of  rorocMitlnn  of  Edict 
of  MantM,  4tJ,  4841  lb* 

||tli>  of  bln«  nf  ttmT*y«fd 
br  •  r.f. 

U  .nt 

pii-;..  .  .    l.-tw'a 

•autptiae,  «i4,  ^79;  Ik* 


rxox 
paoaport    aMem    abnl- 
'  hhed  In,    .        .  706,  707 

Franeee,  St,  .        .     i.  316 

Kranchlne.  the  elective,  dla- 
cuMion  In  the  Kcformed 
Prc»byterf.  aa  to  lawful- 
neM  of  exercising,    .     L  381 
Francia,  dictator  of  Para- 

gnar,         .       .  II.  359 

Francis  I.,  emperor,     .    II.  333 

I.    of    France,   i. 

419 :  U.  335 ;  tonchca  for 
king'M  cril,  I.  83;  notica 
of,  451 ;  hla  qnarrcl  with 
Conitable  Donrbr>n,  .         601 

Francia  I.  of  tbo  Two 
.Siclliu,      .       .       .    11.339 

Francia  IT.,  amparor  of 
Auitrla,     ...     1. 331 

FrancU  II.  of  France,       II.  058 

Borgia,  St,      ,    II.  439 

,  John,       .        .    11.  384 

,  Rcr.  Dr  Philip,     1.  333 

,  St,  noUcc  of,  11.  413, 414 

,   St,   monk*   of,  a 

profligate  aaaoclation  in 
lust  ccnturj,      .       .     1. 608 

Francis,  St,  of  Paula,   . 

,  of  Sales,  1.  188 

notice  of,  .       .       . 

Frsncle,  Sir  PhUlp,  U.  737 
notice  of,    .        .         483,  483 

Francia  Solano.  St,       .    II.  113 

XaTler.  St,  L  485  ; 

II.  048;  notice  of.        618,647 

Franking  of  letiera,      11.  87,  88 

Franklin,  Benjumln,  I.  58, 
521  ;  his  almanaca,  13  ; 
noUce  of,  58  CO;  last 
words  of,  378 ;  Incident 
of  hla  Tlsil  to  London, 
608 ;  George  lll.'s  Quo- 
utinn  regal  (ling,  ii.  371 ; 
hl«  account  of  Wbilo- 
field's  preaching,       .        396 

Franklin.  Dr  Thomas, .     1.  373 

,    Sir    John,   fate 

of,     .       .  I.  773;  U.  374,  275 

Fraoka,  the,  kingdom  of— 

1.737 

Fraquonrt,  Henri  Bainage 
du II.  473 

Fra^er.  Kenneth,  singtilar 
evidence  glecn  by,  re- 
garding a  munler,  1.  394,  398 


I.  4C3 
«: 
18« 


Frederick,  St, 
I.  ''f. 


II.    83 

I.  391: 

i.  351 

ii. 

r,i.i99 


6**7;  proph.   ) ,-;. 
Frederick,  Leopolfl  drorgei 

king  of  the  Relglana,  II.  688 
Frederick  IV.  of  (leriMKnv.ii.  S3a 
Fndariok  V.  of  pmnmrlt.  I.  449 

Vl.of  llenmirk.ll.  C48 

Augostaa      of 

Saxonr.     .       .       ,    il.  730 
Fredarlck  Barbafoasa,  em- 
peror,       ...     1. 7C4 
Frederick,    king    of  Den- 
mark, nia  Ireatiuent  of 
Darl  Dotliwell,  .        .     t.  784 
Frederick,  I'rinca  of  Walw, 
1. 13r.,  998;  his  niMim* 
ai  ri...f,f..,.  Tl,..,—  M} 

Pi.-  .'n- 

1r  .i«i 

I   , 


I. 


.....   ::v,,  879 
.1,  1. 156; 
.  of,  157; 

uii„...      Uatred  to 

Baron  irrnrk,  360;  iu>- 
Uce  of,  II.  310,  331 ;  his 
■lisie  In  tbs  apollaliun  of 
pulsnil,  351 ;  bis  general, 
Mamhai  K«llh,  .    II.  44S 

Fre.ifri..k     uiniani    I,   of 
!•■  of  Frod- 

f!  i'-  - 

.    L.-.c,  708;  11.316 
Fredenek   Wiiluim   II.   of 
Proeala,  singular  dlspen- 
aalion  framed  to,      .    Ii.  489 
Frrderlek   William  III.  of 

rmoela.  I.  715  :  II  1(4 

Vrtdarlek  WUllna  IV.  ot 

.       .       .    U.44T 


rioi 
Freo  Cbnrch.  formation  of 

the.  In  Scotland,        .     I.  633 
Free   trade.  aerTicea   ren- 
dered    to,     by     Jamn 
Wilson,     .       .       .11.  306 
Freeman,  tbe  Rer.  Lang- 
ton,  an  aeecntria  clergy- 
man, .       .       .11. 637, 828 
Frec-maionry,  CagUostro'a 
Impostaroa  in  connection 
with,  ...    I.  753,  754 
Free-masonf,     ceremonies 
obserrod  by,  nt  Mclroae 
on  St  John's  Fee,    I.  816,  817 
Fteiligrnth.  Ferdinand,     I.  7S» 
Frdnd,  Dr  John,  .    II.  134 

Freinabemios,  John,    .    11.  684 
French,  the,  maaaaera  of, 

in  Sicily,  .  .  I.  443, 443 
Friar  Minora,  aeven,  ,  II,  433 
Friday.  Bupcntltlons  re- 
garding, .  .  .  I.  43 
Fridcswlde,  St,  .  .  il.  4G9 
Friilian,  St,  .  .  .1.  .18lS 
Frt  jDlln,  St.  .  .  .  1.  385 
Friends,  fire  Ooakera. 
Friga,  wife  of  Odin,  .  11.734 
Frith,  John,  book  by,  fonnd 

In  atomacn  of  a  A»h,       I.  811 
Frith,     Mary,      generslly 
known  aa  Mall  Cut-purse — 

11.  071,  671 
Frobiaher,  Sir  Martin,     II.  556 

■  FrD«gatt'a  Club,  Old,' 
Mancheater,  .      I.  197 

Froissart,  quoted,'        .    11,  833 

■  Frost  PIcmriB,'  Teraaa  by 

Editb  May,       .       .     I.  Ill 

'  Frost  Faira '  on  the  Thames — 
1. 109,  no 

Frosts,  great,  history  of, 
1.  108-110;  il.  760,  761; 
ei7ectsof  frostln  throwing 
persona  out  of  employ- 
ment—adrantage  taken 
of  the  circumftance,  1. 110,  111 

Froude,  3fr,  bt«  defeooe  of 
Henry  VUI.,     .        .      1.  821 

'Froaen-onI  gvdenera.* 
See  Fronts, 

FrnctuMus,  M,  two  sninta 
ofthlaname,     .      1.141,617 

Fruit  In  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, .  n.  694,  6:15 

Frumrnllus,  St,    .        ,    IL  6«3 

Fry,  Mrs,  U.  43» ;  notice 
of,       .        .        .         442,413 

rulljert,  uncle  of  Uelolse — 

I.  649,  646 

Fulgentiua,  81,     .       .     I,    23 

Fnlham,  confinement  of 
Protestant  nartyra  In 
blabop'a  palace  at,     .    II.   66 

Fuller,  Dr  Thomaa,  II.  336; 
quoted,  L  136,  «»a;  II. 
541 ;  aUoaion  by,  to  the 
Wise  Hen  of  Uotbam, 
i.  483;  bh  remarks  on 
Kdward  Alleyn,  II.  816; 
bit  remarks  on  the  dis- 
interment of  Wyolllfe's 
rsmalna,    .       .       .    ii.  793 

FiiUar,  laaae,  alfB-pcinUr— 

L,637 

Fnlmer,  Snaxn,  Ingmloos 
rrcrptnele  at,  for  tmug- 
gled  (ooda,  .      I.  346 

l'uner.Tl,  rnrlona.  In  time 
of  tbe  Otmmonwesltb,  1. 
TiJ  ;  of  a  Jew  lab  lUbbl,  II.  640 

Funenta,  custom  of  gat  lands 
at.  I.  371  'J74  ;  fsaallng 
at 374,  376 

f'i,....rf<.  i.,«.MiKi(..  .Ii.],  on 
.^:  10 ; 

o  11. 766 

Fnii - un- 

taln.il'Jr*  nrci  niooiianda, 
eutluus  explanation  of,  I.  404 

Funey,  St,    .        .        .     I.  131 

Fuoelan,  St.  .         .  II.  680 

Fusell.     Henry,     1.    817  ; 

,(l..,.l,,„r.,l   lu.'.r.r,     and 

V  11.331 

Fii'  :  in 

K        .       .     L170 


riua 
Oabrlella     d'Eiitr«»a     (Zrt 
BslU  OiOriellt),  I    493; 
notice  of,        .       .  494 

Gaddesden,  John  of,  writer 

onacrofula,    .       .       I.    83 
Qad-whip,  the,  cartotjs  cus- 
tom  obaerrcd    with,   at 
Calstor,  .         I.  397, 3M 

Qage,  Colonel,  royalist  «om- 

mander, .       .  1,  768 

Oabagan,  Usher,  poet  and 

felon,      ,       .        1.  S77.378 
Oainaborougb,  Tboma«,  the 
painter,     U.     169;    last 
words  of,         .  I.  378 

Oal.  St,  the  first,  .  il.  S 
Oall«,  S..iperar,  .  Ii.  743 
Galdin,  St.  .        .        1.  833 

Gale,  Dr  Thomas,      .       I.  484 

,  John,        .  i.  681 

,  Roger.      .        .        1.  830 

Oalgaous,  Caledonian  ohlef- 

tsin,  ...  I.  779 
Galileo  aalllel,  1.357;  notice 

of,  ...       .  74 

aall,Dr  J.  F.,  .  1.346;  11.344 

.St,     ...       II.  451 

Qolls,  SI,    .       .  il.  414 

Oallund,  Antoine,  I.  366; 
bis  translation  of  tbe 
Ayahian  Ifi^htM,     .  367 

Gsllienus,    Einperor    Pnb- 

IIq>,  .  .  .  1.  398 
Gnlloii.  Jean,  .  .  I.  637 
Gslmler,  St,  .        I.  304 

Gait,  John,  i,  497,  686;  bla 
>4iiNar>   0/  (As   Parith, 
quoted,    ...       II.  383 
GulTanI,  Lewie,  .        I.  334 

Oalranlc  rings,  .  I.  133 

Gama,  Vaaco  da,  II.  743 ;  the 
Capo  of  Good  Uopo 
doubled  by,   .       .  596 

Gamaliel,  St,  ,  .11.  164 
Gamhitr,  MfmoriatMo/Lord, 

quoted,  .  .  .  1.  186 
Gambling,  eneoaragcd  by 

lottariea,         .        .        1.    94 
Game- laws,  aererity  of  tbe, 
under  tbe  Kormon  kings — 
11. 159,  leo 
Game,    legislatiTe    enaet- 
mcnta  regarding  time  of 
ahooting,        .       II.  398, 399 
Games,  Cbriotmaa,       .    11.  738 
Gaming,  preralenee  of,  at 
Bath,  i.  313 ;  anaedolea 
of  Beau  Ns«b  in  connrctloo 
with,    318 ;    Barbeyrao'* 
celebrated  defence  of— 

1.  373.  374 
Claraiee,  Father,        .       I.  779     i 
Garden,  Peter.   .  I.    73 

aineular  ornament 


for  a.  I.  691 :  fanciful,  of 
a  modem  hermit,      II.  38,  39 

Gardening.    See  Hnrtlcullnrc. 

Gardens,  public  pleasure, 
in  old  times,  1.  615 ;  old 
suburban  tea,         .     il  71-75 

Gardcnsione,  Francis  Lord  — 

Ii.  103 

Gardiner,  Bishop,      .      II.  873 
Oiptaln     Allen, 


melancholy  fate  of.  and 
his  companlona.       1.  149-144 
Oanliner,  Colonel  James— 

il,  383 
Mr,  bla  interview 


with  (jrneral  Mnrtler,  II.  133 
Oar-^'ri.'".-       nr.     notice, 

I,.  ,       II.     12 

r,,..  1. 271-374 

0»i  trial  and 

II  .1.  433 

Oat  <  letter  lo 

F... -.i^Lubaekiiey- 

coaebe*.  ,  .       1.  4M 

Garral,  IM  (Icotlou  of— 

I 
Oorriek,  IJarid,  1.  138,  277  ; 
desth  of.  137  ;  bis  opinion 
of  H/idemolaelle  CHslrnn, 
176;  Siiakspearlan  relic* 
prenrnted  to.  690,  5'.ll ; 
tba  Stratford  Jubilee  con- 
dneled  by,  iL  317-330; 
811 
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titifv  between,   and    Dr 
mil.        ...  60S 

G*rter,  rieconttons  of  tbo 
order  of  the,  ctiriom  cir- 
cnmitanco  rc^ardinir,  1. 
71 ;  order  of  ihe,  in«U- 
tuled.  .  .  .  539,817 
Garth,  Sir  Samuel,  I.  130; 

hU  i>u/>r>i«<iry,  quoted,  1.  378 
GarwiT,    Tbomni,    adrer- 

UsementofteabT,  11.666,667 
Oan,    UffhUnfr    by,     Intro- 

dueed.  1. 17B.  179;  il- 411 
Oasoolirne.  Geori^c,  .        ii.  420 

,  Sir  WiilUm,  il.  707 

GoKony,  Simon  de  Mont- 

fortV  (fOTcmmcnt  of,  1).  170 
Giiiifcndl,  I'lrrre,  1.144;  11.443 
Ontehoafte,  the,  Uigbgate,  1.  lid 
Gnte8,theold,af London,  II.  147 
Gallon,  St.  .        .       11.  711 

Gauden,  bUhnp,        .       11.  359 
—  ,  Ur.  the  real  author 

of  the  Stkon  Ba*HikS^ 

li.  730,  731 
GnndentlaiorRre«cU,St,  il.403 
Gauge  Da^H.  the,  .        .      1.  633 
Gaunt,    John    of,    i.    316; 
notice  of,  317 ;  erroneoiw 
estimate  of  hl«  ajre.  141 ; 
ft  p&tron  of  Chaucer,  U* 
493;   hU  rclutioni    with 
"WycUffe.    ...        792 
OattM>.  bit  opinion  nf  the 
ftpple 'Story    related    of 
Newton,     .        .        .    li.  757 
Gautier,  St,  ,        .        .     i.  493 
GftTenton  I'icr«,     .        -     1. 796 
Gay,  John,  It.  65.*};  noUco 
of,  6.'16;   a  nctim  of  the 
Bnutb-ftca  Hubble,  1.  147  ; 
•llufion  by,  to  iho  duck- 
ing-ptool.  310  ;  hlft  line* 
on  theumbrclln,  242;  hli 
alluipion     to    Vnlentlno's 
Day,  350;  hU  nlluHlcm  to 
funeral    garlan'l^    372  ; 
liU  poem  on  the  art  of 
walking    the    rtrectt    of 
I^ndon,    351,    953;    bU 
Jtrpffart*  Operas  593, 594  j 
hii  allntion  to  tbo  *Mo- 
bocka,'  743 ;  quoted— 

11.69,  C3.  148,  149 
Oay-tiaMac,  Nioolait  Fran- 
cU,  1.  611 ;  bit  acroftBlic 
obferrntltm",      .        .        613 
Gayer,  8ir  Uobcrt,  hln  con- 
duct to  Wiiiinm  III.,      1.  417 
Gaxctte,  nrigiti  of  ibo  term,  i.  77 
Gcddci,  Pr  Alrxiindcr,  .    1.  S9B 

,  Jenny,   riot    in   St 

Giles'  church,    Innuirur- 
ated  by,      .        .    ij.  ln^.  109 
Greoe,  custom  of  eating,  at 

Miehaclmai,  fi.  8H7,  3S9,  390 
Gelii*inuti,  St,  two  iaint«  of 

thli  name, .  .  li.  371,  600 
Gellert.  Christian    furch- 

tcpolt,         .        .      ii.  20.  fiS7 
Gemlniann«,  St,    .       ■    U.  343 
Ornobrard.  St,      .       .     1.  C;'9 
Oentrom  lifpuU*,  the,  iong 
by  A:iron    Hill,    1.  343; 
engroTJng  of,    .        .  S43 

G«ne>ln>,  St,        .       .     i.  730 

' ,  a  oomedlan,  11.  271 

,  of  ArlcK,   .    11.  271 

Goneva,  tran^lntlnn  of  tbo 
Bible  executed  by  the  Ko- 
forinrm  at,  1.  1G4 ;  Jamoa 
I.'i  diftllkn  uf  tbi«  Tf  rMon, 
164 :  *way  of  Calvin  at, 
067,  688;  death  of  8cr- 
Tttun  at,   .  li.  303,  504 

Otnevit^re,  St,  notice  of,  i.  43 
Genlli,  Madame  de.  .  U.  "43 
Oentonn^.  Armnnd,  .  it.  196 
Gent,  Tbnmav,  .  •  I.  (i5& 
Oenilun,  Si,  .  .  .  11.050 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  hU 
history  of  King  Arihar— 

i.  ;ul,  708 
Geoffirry,  Flantagenet, 

f.^lh«r  of  Prinoe  Arthur— 

1.  470;  11.  335 
Gojgrapblcal  Society,  obll- 
812 
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gattans  of  the,  to  Joseph 
Uutne,       ...     1. 377 

Geogrnphy,  general  Igno- 
rance of,  In  Shakspeare'A 
time,  ...      1.  136 

George  I.  of  England,  i.  669, 
769 ;  his  reconelllallun 
with  Handel,  393;  land- 
ing of,  in  Kngliuid,   .    ii.  353 

George  II.  of  England,  anec- 
d(<tG  of,  in  connection 
with  Anh  Wednesday,  1. 
210;  his  matter  of' the 
rerclA,  Heidegger,  11.  3U, 
314;  notice  of  hl<i  death,     492 

George  III.  of  Eniilsnd.  1. 
186;  notice  of,  187.  183; 
his  tenure  of  the  dpco- 
rations  of  the  Garter,  71 ; 
petition  of  the  London 
peruke-makers  to,  246  ; 
his  attachment  to  Lady 
Sarah  Lennox,  264  ; 
poutlcal  address  of  a  felon 
to,  when  I*rinco  of  Wales, 
2;8;  order  of  St  Patrick 
Instituted  by,  306;  cari- 
catnras  of,  by  GlHray.  733, 
734  ;  eelobraiion  uf  his 
birthday — popular  estoem 
for,  733,  734;  large  dU- 
inond  presented  to,  by 
Warren  llaatinga— popu- 
lar ballad  on  the  subject, 
779,  780;  boraldio  satire 
on,  793;  his  tlAughti'r-m- 
law,  Queen  Caroline,  11. 
185, 186;  an  author,  371 ; 
his  arraDgementa  for 
Journey  to  rortsmoutb, 
II  <1 ;  marriages  of  his 
brother*.  406,  407;  tiUo 
of  kinc  or  Franco  dropped 
by,  ibl ;  his  patruuago  of 
the  Kton  Montcm,      .        6Ij6 

Gcorgo  IV.  of  England,  1. 
S-.'l  ;  11.  305  616  ;  bis 
intorview  with  an  old 
Culloden  combatant,!.  71 ; 
curiouH  circumstanco 
rejiarding  tbo  return 
to  him,  at  bis  father's 
death,  of  the  decorations 
of  the  Garter,  71  ;  Sir 
Astloy  Cooper's  operation 
on.  349;  l&«t  wwrds  of, 
878  ;  his  marriage  to  Mrs 
Ciurlierbert. 440,441;  relio 
of  Cliarlos  Kd^ard  pre- 
f-cnled  to,  519,  &20;  r«fpr- 
onco  to,  in  connection 
with  his  brother's  quarrel 
with  Colonel  Lenox,  68C; 
hi*  patronaae  of  Vaux- 
halt,  when  prinro,  69i ; 
hm  consort  Queon  Caro- 
line, li.  1S5, 186 ;  Instance 
of  good-fcellng  evfiict'd 
by,  308 ;  anecdote  of,  and 
the  Prlncou  Aut;usta, 
369;  Leigh  Hunt's  philip- 
pic on.         ...        279 

George  uf  Cappadools.       li.  743 
Prince,    of   Pen- 


mark,  consort  of  Queen 
Anne,         .        I.  231 ;  il  506 

George,  St,  patron  aaliit  of 
England,  htxtory  of,  i.  i\i'i,  540 

GcmM,  St,  tliree  saints  of 
this  name,  1.  363,  478;  It.  439 

Gerard.  St,  three  saints  of 
this  name,  I.  539  ;  U.  376,  408 

Gerbcrt,  afierwnrds  Syl- 
vester II..  magician  and 
pope,  story  uf  prophecy 
regarding  bis  death,  i. 
398,  399;  IcRcndary  ac- 
count of      .        .    IL  131,  133 

Germnn  Prlnccsa,  the,  fa- 
mous adventuress,  11.  351,  363 

German,  St,  .        .      i.  260 

Germana,  St.    Srt  Grlmonts, 

Germanus,  St,  three  ssiu(« 
ofthisnarae,  L689;  It.  1171,  516 

Gertiuiur,  custom  con- 
Dcctcii  with  a  s<Tonth 
•on  In  Kmc  stales  of.  L 
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168 ;  prorerbs  In,  regard- 
ing weather  on  Candle- 
mas Day,  314 ;  labours 
nf  St  Boniface  In,  736— 
739 ;  ornamented  vistt- 
Init-cards  produced  in, 
738-740  ;  her  martial 
lyrlat,  Ktimcr,  li.  373, 
373 ;  Christmas  Ere  In,  737 
Ocrmer,  St,  .  .    li.  376 

Gerrard,    Ur,   his    quarrel 
with  Don  Pantaleou  Sa- 
il 40,  41 
Gertrude,  St,  two  lalntx  of 

thi4  name,  .  .  1.  383.  679 
Gerrals  and  Protata,  aalnt«— 

11.  63 
OcrTMlua.  St,  .  .  1. 794 
Gery,  or  tiaD»cricu«,  St,  ii  203 
Gesner,  Conntd,     i.  431 ;  11.  6i»7 

,  John  Matthias,     il.  164 

Gesaner.  Solomon,      1.  321,  457 
Geta,  Kmpcror,    .        .      1.  304 
Gelulius,  St,         .        .      1.  764 
Ghn«t-«toric9.   1.    141.   474, 
475.    549.   690.   785.  786. 
813,  814  ;  ii.  13-15.  254. 
355,    386,    337,    448-450, 
635,  636.  733 
Giants,  anclrni  andmodem, 
n.  335-337;    display  of, 
In  olrlo  pageants,      .     Ii  563 
Oihbon,    Edward,    i.     121. 
558 ;  his  anecdote  of  the 
Kaliph  Ab«lnlrahman,  30 ; 
notice  of,  123 ;  lost  words 
of,      ...        .         378 
Gibbon.  Mr  Edward,  grand- 
father of  the  historian,  L  148 
Gibroltar,  capture  and  de- 
fence of.     .      -    II  115,  ac 
Gib-on,  itlfbop  Edmund.  II.  317 

.  Richard,    U.     105  ; 

notice  of,    .        .         107.  108 
Giffard,   Charles,    proprie- 
tor of  Boscobel  Iloosc,    L  694 
Gilford,  Robert  Lord,         1.  293 

,  William,  .        .    II.  791 

GiUwrt.   father  of  Thomas 

Bcckct,       .  .     il.  734 

Gilbert,  Mr  Davlcs,  11.  742; 

quoted.  .  .  .  i.  747 
Gilbert,  St,  two  salnta   of 

this  name,  .  L  333.  467 
Gilbert,  William.  ,    11,  636 

Gildard,  St,  or  Godard,      i.  7.S3 
Glldas,  St.  1.  186 ;  notice  of.  IHt! 
Giles'    Church,    St,    Edin- 
burgh, riot  in.  .        .     LI.  109 
Giles.  Mr.  his  ChronieU  of 
the    JCuiffM    a/   Enifland, 
quoted,  .        .      1.    fl3 

Giles,  St.  notice  of,       .    U.  396 
Oill,  Dr  John,  .    II.  439 

Gillespie,  Patrick.  Fresby- 
teiian  clergyman,  anec- 
*lote  of,      .        ,        ,      i.  344 
GUlies,  Dr  John,  .      i.  130 

GlUray,   Jumea,  oaricatnr- 
Ixt,  1. 723  ;  notice  of,  724  ; 
hlA  cartoituro  of  Burke'a 
dngger  scene,     .        .    11.    36 
Gilpin,    Bcniurd,    L    331  ; 

notice  of,    .  .         333 

Gilpin,  John,  alleged  pro- 
totype of.  .        .        .      1.  633 
GlliJln,    Mr    W.   S.,    aneo- 
dole  of   bla  self-compla- 
cency,       ...      1.  477 
GitpiQ,  Sawrey.     .        .      1. 343 

,  IteT.  WllUam,  .      1.  478 

Ginckel,  General,  .     U.  413 

Glcla,   riaTio,    alleged   in- 
Tontor  of  the  mariner's 
compass — the  notion  er- 
roneoua,  .        .        ).  668,  G69 
Giraldus    CambrcnM*.    hli 
noilce     of     Canterbury 
pilf^rlm-flgns,     .        .     L.  333 
Giiiird,  Stephen,  notice  of,  U.  767 
GirardcIU,  Signora  Josepn- 

iDe,herfoatAnithfire,  il.  378 
Gisbome,  Hcv.  Thomas,  L  414 
Cl-'ii«her,    Mr    Jamc*.    bin 

■t.*rnstatioobAcrTaili)ns.  1.  C13 
Glammis.  Janei.  LadT,  il.  76 
OlanvU,    iKli    rcouru  on 
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»t«nt  of  fntare  diseov- 
cries,  ...  1.  773 
Gla^ow,  mecbanles*  elaas 
opened  nt,  by  Dr  Birk- 
beck,  1.  87;  city  of.  ori- 
ginated by  St  Kentigam, 
103 ;  legend  cottntcted 
with  armorial  bearings 
of,105,106;  firatumbrella 
introduced  into.  M3; 
dialogue  between  Dr 
Gregory  and  a  merchant 
of,  469,  470:  Inscription 
on  bell  of  cathedral  of.  ii. 
49  ;  pre-eminence  of.  In 
manufacture  of  punch,  tl. 
497;  residence  of  Marat 
in,  55 ;  custom  of  the 
tciiifa  in.  .  .  .  11.  T43 
Glafitisn,  St,  -        .      L  173 

Gl  nxtonbury ,  earthquake  at, 
L  333;  wonderful  cares 
ascribed  to  waters  of,  I. 
564 ;  fimous  monastery 
of,  L  653,  654  ;  legend  of 
the  roiraoutoua  ihoro- 
tree  at,  .  .  U.  TM.  7B9 
Glendower,  Owen,  noticeof — 

li.  859 
Glenorchy,  Lady,  tranquil- 
lity of,  at  death,        .     1.  379 
Glctirny,  parallel  roadsof,  f.  673 
GIcntham,waabinffoffl|p]ro 
of    'Molly     Grime,*    in 
church    of,  every  Good- 
Friday,    .        .        L  418,  419 
Globe  Theatre,  the,       .      L  360 
Gloace^ter,         Humphrey, 
Duke  of,  1.  305;  rarlonco 
between,    and     Catdlnal 
Besuforc,  ...  493 

Gloucester.  Thomas,  Dnke 
cf.  li.  333;  noUce  of  hl« 
drulb,        .        .         323.  334 
Gloucester,  WltllKm,  Dults 
of,  son  of  Queen  Anne — 

L  409.  410 
Oloocpsler.   famous  for  Its 

lainprfrn,  .        .     i.  395 

Glover,  Uichard,  .    11.  615 

Gloves,  prc*entcd  Of  Ncw- 

ycir's  gIftA.  .  .  I.  31 
Gluck,  Christopher,  .  li.  579 
Gluttons,  instances  of  rc^ 

mitrkable,  .  .  i.  6T 
Groelln,  John  George,      if.  SOS 

.  Samoel.GotUieb,  H.  13T 

Goar,  St.  .  .  .  11.  9S 
Goat,  a  traTGlletl,       1.  559.  560 

,  child  tackled  by  a  — 

11.  43,  43 
Gobain,  St,  .        .        .      f.  79S 
God,  Roman  Catholic  fesil- 
Tal  in  cctebraUun  uf  thr 
name  of.    .        .        L  794-796 
God*cakes,  t&K^n  on  New- 

year'sD^iyatCoventry,  1.  30 
Codard.  St,  .        .      L  641 

Godeliere,  St,  •  .  U.  U 
Godcchalc,  St.  .  .1.  744 
Goilfre7.  Mrs,  fDlitre«  of 

James  IL.  .  1. 30«,  3^7 
Godfrey  of  nonlUon,         it.    t3 

.  Sir  Edmundharj-^ 

II.  459;  Ms  mriterlAus 
death.  463,  4tl4 .  pn>- 
cc^ion  coninicmoratire 
of  his  murder,  .    11.  MS 

Go'lfrey,  8(.  .        •    IL  6U 

Goilulphint    Sidney,    E*tl 

or.  .  .  .  .  II.  M4 
Godrick,  St,  .        .      L  Mr 

GodfTln.    Mr*.    Sm  Woll- 

8l«necr.»rf. 
Godwin.     \  13T, 

455;      i.  t« 

Mary\\. 

u.  331.  as 

Goertaer,  German  botani«t— 

li.    U 

Goc'.  Hugo  Vtnder.  .  IL  303 
Goethe,  J.  W.  tun,  I.  403; 

hi*    nniurW   on    tn  ox*t- 
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Gonet,  Antolne  Tru,      I,  SKA 
Gold,    dlMoTRr/   of   orna- 
monta  of,  la  IreUnd  and 
ValM,       ...      I.  iX 
Goldschmldt,  Marlamc  Jenny 

LInd.        .        .       .    il.  118 
Gold'fnith,  Ollnr,  L  173: 
il.  969 ;  noUw  of.  I.  its, 
474:  Iwtvordiof,   .  37S 

Golf,  gams  of,      .       .     [.78 
GomberTiile,  Marin  Leroi, 

alaurdc,    .        .        .      i.  779 
GondnforuA,    klnt;  of    the 
Indtuft,  monklfli    Irf^nd 
reicardinir,  In  ronnection 
with  SI  Tboma',       .    il.  733 
Goncllo,  lUUaa  ]c«tcr,      I.  181 
GuiitAat-£lron,  Annand  de- 
ll. 134 
Gontnn,  St.  klni;  of  Bur- 
cundT,  1.  423:  hit  dream— 
870 
OoBum,  Lewla.  .       .    1.  349 
Good,  I>r  Jolin  Maton.i.  .It,  678 

Friday,  ol}«crvanc«  of, 

L  418 ;  aingnUr  dlarriiarii 
of,  at  Rome,  419;  luja- 
trrjr-play  exbibiled  at 
MoriAco  on,       .  420 

Good  Hop*,  the  Cape  of, 

drat  daublcd,  .  .  ii.  596 
■Good,  To  tbc,'  notice  of 

phroM,  ...  I.  168 
Goudrnough,    Dr,    rhjtli- 

mlcal  pun  on,  .  .  t.  66 
*  Ooodln j[,  goln;  a,'  on  St 

Thotnaa'a  IHy,  .       .    II.  734 
Goodwin,  John,  book  b/, 
burned  br  tlw  hangman— 

11.376 
Ooodvtn  Saadif  roKne  by 

life-boat  at,  .  ,  I.  51 
Oour,  T\tla  cf  itothrr.  i.  649 
Goowberry,    tlie  probable 

origin  of  it"  name.  .  f.  779 
Goi  cum,  the  martyrs  (<r,  II.  38 
Ootillan,  St,  .  .  .  1.  619 
Oorillim,  Si,  .  .  .  L  43 
Gordon,    Duche"«   nf,    her 

Tltlt  to  l-onlliiil  Abbey,  I,  086 
Oorilon,  I.idy  l>uir,       .    It.     !fi 

,  Lord   Ooorge,    li. 

830:  rioK,        .        i.  747,  748 
Gordon,    Mr,    of  Ardoch, 
romantic  atory  coDocctc<l 
with,  .       .       .       il.  41, 43 
Gordon,  Mr*,  aecoant  pivrii 

by,  *»f  I)c  Qnlncey,  ii.  fl'l,  672 
Gordon,  Iter.  Mr,  l«#t  non- 
juring  biibop  m  England— 
1.166 
Gore,  Mn,  ...  1. 18S 
Gorget,  Colonel,  .  .  I.  769 
Gomonins  S(,  .  ,  II.  337 
Oorlola,  Duke  of  Cornwall— 

1.701 
OSrrct,    Herr    Culdo,    hl< 
aecount   of  Meuofknti'a 
lloguUtie  power*,      .      t.  379 
GoapelM,  Anglo-Saxon  Ter- 

•lon  of  the,  .1, 162 

Oolham,  tbe  Wiae  Foola  of— 

I.  4Ct,  463 
Gothic  arohltecture,  ttytra 
Of.  nnt  eUaaiDed  l>y  Blck- 

oua I,  332 

Qonan,   PnAaaer,    Mont- 

prl"-r  .     I.  902 

Oo'^  fthcAnU- 

q-  '..  rc^engo 

ttfibiii  I'j  ^.L^vcnion — 

U.  689,  (90 


Gonffh,  John  It., 

I.  ' 


II.  344 

flrat  hua- 

lOBon,  il.  309 
.  1. 277 
.    II.  114 

*  eaten  ai 

.      i.  133 


0«»i-.  .■  .    .        .        .     I.  397 

.Jolin,        .        .    11.330 

*f)owk,   hunting  the,'    in 

grntland.   .       .       .     1. 461 
Oowtie  evnaplitcy,  Ui»— 

U.  178, 17f 
Oraaf,  llenler  d^  .  lU  81 
(tokbc,  Jabn  XfOMt,    .   IL  M 


*  (Iraec'a  card,*  name  glTcn 
to  tbe  Sii  of  neant,      il.  781 

Graham,     Dr,     celebrated 
quack,       ...     1. 911 

Graham,  .T«me«,  a  fuller.  It.  387 

.  Mr,  accond  hus- 
band of  Mra  Maeaulay,  1.  810 

Graham,  Sir  Jnmcii,      .    II.  492 
John,       .    II.  103 


Graharoe,  Jamea,  |>oet,  1. 834 . 

hla  linea  on  the  New  Yenr,  37 
Grainger,  lUehard,       .    lU    20 
Grammar-Khoulf,  old  cna- 
tomK     connecteil     with, 
i.  33?,  340 ;  ourloui  rule  In 
Botnc  old,  ...         310 
Granada,   capture  of,  des- 
cribed, 
Granby.  John,  Marqni*  of,  I.  36 
Grand   Cardinal    I'cniten- 
tlary,  the,  papal  function- 
ary  I.  413 

Grandler.J.  J.,     .        .1.389 
Grandprf^,  M.  de.  hioballoon 

duel  with  M.  Ic  rique,  I.  809 
Granger.  Iter.  James,  i.  507 
Grant,  Captain,    .       .    il.  978 

,  Mrs  Anne,  1.  380: 

quoted,  448;  ghosl-atory 
related  by,         .        .         *80 
Grant,  mardcr  of  Murdoch- 

I,  301.  399 
GranTllle,  John  Earl,  i.  71.  n<jlr, 
Gratlaoua,  Emperor,  .  ii.  267 
G  rattan,    Henry,    I.    C20: 

notice  of,  .  .  .11.  18 
Grave*,    curloaity   of   boya 

regarding,  .        ,    il.    17 

GraTet.  Mm,  her  claim  on 

Charles  11.,        ,        .1.699 
Grarity,    Newton's    grand 
discoTery  of  tbe  attra»- 
U«o  force  of,       .    II.  '57,  798 
Gray,  Dr,      .        ,       .     i,    89 
,  Miss  Kllzabcth,  cen- 
tenarian,   .        .      I.  4C3,  464 
Gray,  Tboma*,  ii.  767:  bii 
lAfuf    Story    quutetl,    I. 
419 ;    notice  of    and   his 
drgr,         .        .       II.  U9'147 
Great  bed  of  Ware,  the— 

I.  339,  230 

Oreathcad,  Mr,  InTcnlor  vf 

the  lifeboat,      ,        ,      I. 

Gleatrakes,    >lr,    practises 

touching  for  scrolula  and 

other  dl'es-e*.    .        .      i 

Greeks,  clubs  nn  institution 

amnnir  tlie  anrlvnt,   .      i. 

Qffr^,    ^n."     '.>*tored   to 

11.  langed,  t 

Gr-'  ireacherr 

to  li.  :„,  .....;  un,  1.  803,  803 
Green  lady  of  ihorpe  llall, 

legend  ol  the,  .  U.  141  H3 
Green,  Valentine,  .  i.  836 
Greene,  I>r  Maurice,       IL    396 

,  Ellen,  witeh,  .     1.  397 

Greenwich,    annual     fish- 
dinner  of  catfinet  minis- 
Isra  at,         .         .     L  673,  674 
Greenwich  r-"  ^  M3,  644 
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84 
.  199 


.834 


the    Gr.  mo 

of.  L  i;^ Mi- 

slono    of,   laid    by  John 
Evelyn,        ...        304 
Cre«nwieh       ObserTat.>rT, 

founded,  .  .  II.  2l>0.  301 
Greenwood,  Mrs,  communi- 
cation regarding  a  mur- 
der Imparled  to.  In  a 
drnam,  ...  1.  399 
Gregoryl  ,lhe  Great,  Pope, 
notice  of,  1  361 :  ronvsr- 
slon  of  England  pro- 
jected by,  and  carried 
out  through  St  Augus- 
tine  679-681 

Qrrfntr  II.,  81,  I.  283  :  bla 
rclallona  with  St  Ilonl- 
face,  .         .        .        .      I.  736 
Gregory  fll..  Pope,      .    II.  637 

V,  Vope,        .     1.371 

Vlf.,  8t,    .    L  676,  678 

IX.,  Pope,      .    IL  209 

X.,  St,    .       .1.2(0 


rsoi 
Gregory  XT.,  Pope.      .     1.437 

-Ml.,  1-ope,     .     ii.  439 

XIII.,  Pope,  1.497; 

change   of  style,   intro- 
duced by.  in  16tb  century,  109 
Gregory  XIV.,  Tope,    .     li.  447 

XV.,  Pope,      .    IL    33 

XVI.,  Pope,  i.  783; 

his  potroKago  of  bniru4>n- 
cry,    183;   succeeded   by 
Pius  IX.,   ...         104 
Gregory.  Dr  George.  1.  361,  807 

,  Dr  James,  i.  4113; 

characienstlc      dialogue 
between,  and  a  Glasgow 
patienL      .        .        .  469,  470 
Gregory,  Dr  John,        .      1.  334 

,Dr  OlinthnsO..  1.212 

James,  inventor  of 


the  reflecting  telescope,  it.  091 
Gregory,    John,     eminent 
echolar,   L    363 ;    notice 
of,       .         .        .  364,  369 

Gregory,  Lewia  Barbadlgo, 

Olessfl  I,      .        ,        .1.  781 
Gregory  >'a>lanion.  St,     1.  611 

of  Nysja.  8L  .     L  849 

of  Spoloto,  St,     il.  733 

of  Tours,  St,        ii.  687 

,  St,  abbot,      .    II.  307 

,  St,  apostle  of  Ar- 
menia,       .        .        .11. 3!}4 
Gregory,  Stjblshop,     ,     1.    49 

,     Thaumatoi'gns, 

SU      .        .        .        .11.  987 
Gresbam  College,  engraving 

of  duel  scene  at,         .     il.  303 
Gresbam.  Sir  Thomns,  (trst 
Aoyal  Exchange  founded 
by,   L   193,    193 ;    notice 

of,     .      .      .   u.  eoo,  cm 

Orosset,  Jean  nsptlste,  1.  789 
Grew,  Ncbemtali,  .  1. 418 
Grey,  a  slnirular  physician,  11. 204 

,  Charles,  Earl,  I.  363 ;  II.  78 

,  Dr  Kichard,         .      I.  309 

,  Lady  Jane,  .        .      L  247 

Greybeard,  a  Jar  for  holding 

liquor — oriirinof  the  term 

—whimsical  anecdote  In 

connection  with,      1.  3il,  373 

Greyfriars,  tbe,  founded  by 

St  FrancU,        .       .    II.  413 
Greyfriars'        Clinrchyard, 
Edinburgh,  popular  ex- 
planation  of  ngnres   at 
tomb  In.    .        .       .     1. 437 
Grer  geese  of    Addleslro|> 
lllll,    balUd   by  Warren 
Hastings,   .        .      U.  349-347 
Grcystell,  old  Scottish  tale 

and  tune  of,      .       1.  833-834 
Crlf&thB,  31rs,  her  curious 

dream,  .        .11.  188 

Oriinaldl.  Joseph,  .  I  il>8 
Qrlmbald,  St,  .    II.    33 

Grimm,      Frederick     Mol- 

cblor.  Baron,     .        .    II  714 
Grimm,  the  Brothers  Jacob 
and    WUhelm.    li.    703 ; 
notice  of,  I.  49  ;  story  of 
Wiihclm's   marriage,  11.   * 
704  ;    curious  anecdotes 


of. 

Or. 
Cri... 

1.  623:  nonce  of, 
Gro«3l,  Touima'o. 


704,  705 
nana,  St,  11.330 
.'P,  .  11.  39 
-.  tl.  469,  476 
antiquary, 

633 
II.  67« 


Grotliis,  lluijo,    t.   409;  II. 

3:8;  last  words  of,  .  I  377 
Grotto,  Poiie's,        .     L  703,  704 

Oro>'-    ". -  -hell,         IL  133 

Gi  I.        ,     11.906 

Gi  '  iiors   and 

hi. ...  il.  231-334; 

Henry  Weiby,   the   her- 
mit of,  .  914-918 
Omt  Strtet  Jow»«l,  the, 

quoted.  .  .  .  L  193 
Gruler.John.  .  I L  399,  644 
Gns.t.  ..'-  i...i>'-of  the,  IL128 
Gi  11,         ,     It.    46 

Gil  BaltlsU,lL430 

Gu.li ;....coof,  .      L    13 

Oadwall,  bt,         .       ,     1. 740 


PSOg 

Guernsey,  Kew-year'e  Eto 

custom  in,         ,       .    U.  794 
Guescltn,     Bertnud     du, 

notice  of,  .         li.  91.  82 

Gnlcciardlnl,  Francesco,    i.  339 
Guldo  KenI,  .       .    li.  233 

Gaienne,  homage  done  hy 
Kdward   Ul.  to  king  of 
Fmnce  for,         .      I.  742,  74J 
Guildford,  Frederick  North, 

F«rl  of,  ,  .  .  I  503 
Gullilff-rd.     connection     of 

ArchhishopAbbot  witb,  IL  171 
Guildhall,   the   giants   In, 
11.    963.    963  nore;     the 
banquet     in,     on     Lord 
Mayor's  Day,      .        ,  969 

Gulllaumo  do  Prdan,  cru- 
sader, .       .     1. 331 
Guillotln,  Dr  Joseph  Ignace, 
L  439  ;  popular  tiellef  re- 
garding, erroneous,  .     L    40 
Gutnoch,  St,  .        .      I.  903 
Gulscard,  Bobcrt,  the  Nor- 
man, .        .    U.    7S 
Guise,  Francis,  Duke  of- 

1.364,292 

,  Henri  de  Lorraine. 

Duke  of,  ' .  .    IL  730 

Guise,  Sir  John,  Swift's 
lines  on  his  quarrel  Mith 
Nicholas  Lcclitiiere,  .  I.  410 
Gulsers,  the,  in  Scotland,  at 
the  scajiun  of  the  New 
Yeor,  .        .     II   789,  790 

Gulzot,  M.,  his  remarks  on 

the  F.ikiin  Balilike,  II.  730 
Gnmmnr,  or  Gomer,  St,  II.  433 
Gundleus,  St,  .  .  1.  439 
Gunpowder,  composition  of, 

known  to  Roger  Bacon,  1.  770 
Gunpowder  PloL  the,  iL 
948-549 :  anniversary  aer- 
Tko  for,  discontinued, 
I.  135,  136;  Falber 
Garnet  executed  for  par- 
ticipation In,  .  .  433  439 
Gunter.  Edmund,  .     11.  676 

Cunthlern.  .11,  .  .  11,  19 
Gorncy.  J.-..iih  J.,L49;  IL  l.',» 
Gurwiwd,  Colonel  John,  II.  793 
Guslasus  llf.  of  Ssrcilrn,  i  439 
Adolphus,  king  of 


I 
I 

I 


Sweden,  I.  493:  II.  673; 
bis  daughter  and  succes- 
sor, Christina,  937 ;  no. 
tlceof,  .      IL  691-893 

GusUrua  Tasa,  ,  .  II,  390 
Guthagon,  SI,  ,  ,  IL  18 
Gulhlac,  81,  notice  of,  I.  497 
Guthrie,  Wlllloin,  .      i  345 

Guy,  or  Witen,  St,  I   449 

,  St,         ,        .        ,     IL  333 

,  Thomas,  the  founder 

of  tlin  hospital,  I.  169; 
notice  of,  .  U.  773,  773 

Guyon,  General  Kichard,  I  449 
GiiTvl    de     Provlns,    old 

French  poet.  •  .  1  668 
Owllllm,  John,  .  .  1. 606 
Gybrlan,  St,         .       .     1, 809 

llablutions,  ancient  Drllish— 
II.  708,  709 

llsckman,  miuderer  of  Miss 
Heay,  .      I.  486,  487 

Ilaekney-eoaehes,  S*t  Ciacbrs. 

lladca,  the  Commonweslth 
of,      .         .        .    II.  733,  733 

Iladlab,  marljnof,     .     1.480 

Hsdley,  John,      .       .     1. 287 

Haggis,  the,  once  a  faron- 
rlle  English  diih,      .     I.  600 

Hahnemann,  Dr.  .        •    il.    11 

Hall,  how  lornird,         .    II.  18« 

Holies.     Sft  Dalrymple. 

Ualnes,  Joe,  celebrated 
eoroedian,  I.  476, 477 ;  the 
mountebank's  profes.*lon 
assumed  by,    .  913,  813 

Hair,  the  wearing  of  one's 
own,  comnlsined  of  ss  a 
grlevaitce  by  tbe  psruke- 
makers,  i.  349;  Irwillc  In 
women'a,  369,  363 

Ilalr-coBblnf,  rhythmical  — 

L  241 
813 
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I|  4MM<.  L  «(  kto 
alial.       ...         m 

Mi.cwtiiB«ti>n,  .  u.  m 

,eiimkt4mmt,mmtat 

U.IU 
,  tWW.  iimuhim 

•<;toii«iffl»ii«w- 

L  414, 4M 

Ban.  Mr  104  Mn  8.  C, 
lacMnK  of  Ikttr  tear  ta 
tnlu4,    .  .     I.    n 

lUU,  l«r.  Batnt,     1.  MO,  6«i 

— — ,  laai,  dUsa«y'«WMfk 
tntM*  of  III*  »1M»II  in— 
I.  7»9 

BklUm,  >I«i>i7, 1.  HI  i  kla 
mllaaU  ef  M*tfuu  4* 
DcTinaC*  l«lUn,  IM: 
noUM  M,  .  .    IL    U 

IIi>n«r,  pr  AilMrt  ToB,  ii, 

"i«ot  .     1.  J77 

I)  n,I.  1  107; 

'  lnt«r>l*»< 
witii  I'ctei  lb«  OrMi,  t 
I7ti  bUMiiiMt,     11.  »U,  B£4 

tUI  114*7,  IHrld,  Cuwroolu 
martrr,    .       .       .     t  »l 

lUUIwill,  Mr,*o«B*BUIor 
on  RbalwpMro,  i,  m 

BallvwMO,  MrMDOOloi  of— 

II.  M»-S2] 

lUm,  thlnntv  of  »II«m  of, 
ranllod  tl  Tauahtll,    i.  m 

nuMi,  Bnuwlclt,  loioad 
of  (not  aUollT  vlUeii 
bobll,       .       .       .11.  103 

llnrnol,  Htnri  Loalt  du,  II.  210 

llftmllton,  Colon«l,  Meond 
to  I>ukM  or  llamlltoa  la 
duM  Diib  LnnI  Mobun,  11.  613 

B«nilllon,  l>*vid,        ,     I,  497 

,  Dilko  of,  pnpll 

of  Dr  Moor*,     .       .     I.  >S3 

BunllLn,  Oonoral  Kin- 
•n4«r,  II,  4J ;  Dulln  of,  44.  45 

namlltan,  Judm,  IJuka  i>r,  i.  333 

■  — ,  JAiuta,  Dukp  of, 

ii.    tit;    hU   dud    vltb 
Lord  Mohnn,     .        .         683 

lUmlUon,  Jolin,  ori-hbl.hop 
of  Kt  Andr*<r>,  rtilUd  bj 
Jcltnis  Cmrdnn,        .    II.  360 

iiwnlluia,  Imij,  an  OMlat- 
*nt  to  a  quaok  do«lur  In 
til*  nrUar  iMrlud  of  har 
caraar,      ...     I.  CIl 

Hamlllon,  IMj  Arcbltwld- 

I.  79,  80 

,  Mr*  Elltabath— 

11.105,133 

,     Sir    William, 

Brillik    amiMMador    at 
N*|il*i,      .        .        .     1.  480 

namtnar-oloth,  ortfin  of 
II  r  !•  rrn,  .       .     I.  4eo 

II-.  drinklnit 

\rH  at,       II.    V) 

Ir.  '  il'>iirr,noUo« 

■.f,       .        I.  W\.  551;  11.233 

llampdan,  John,  1, 817  ;  una 
of  Ilia  flva  muRibam.  49; 
burial  and  dlalntarmant 
"I II.  »7  99 

llainpahtra,  cualom  of  lb* 
'TirIiiN>rno  Uula*  In,  1. 
107 ;  Chrlitmaa  Bf*  oua- 
tomiD,      .  .    11,730 

nairipiun  Court  ConferanM. 
<t>a,    ...     I.  Ul,  1«4 

Band  iwpar,  otl(la  of  tba 
>*>n<,        .       .       .     1.  tn 
814 
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U— *«,l»lllMlMl.       I.     f9 

iSAthlalUaallar.l  aM 
rkw»       L  47* 

«( 

yn.      .     .   L  m 

Banvaj,  JsMa,  aa*  af  Ik* 
■n4  mm  la  laa  aa  ■■»• 
kwllatai  l,ooaa«.l.»4»; 
kXilaiMBrtallnnaftaa.  It.  «7 

Happloaw,  taaafka  *■ 
bciaa,  L  at;  Kit  Bar* 
Watfarcaunkasahnaaa,    '■ 

a4  Mr  HuDptoy  Dbtt«i. 
•MittraadoC.       .    II.  IN 

naitofiwfk  Ban,  oriait'a 
Udliac-Vtaa*  la.      L  433,  4*4 

natdasaes,  rcMiich  Ton— 
i.70e 

HaMUaga,  Hanrr  TiaeouBt— 

L  441 ;  11.  n< 

llardarlcka,  EUxatellL 

Ooantaaa-doWBiiCT  of,     C   71 

Hardvlekt,  PiiUip,  Int 
£iriaf.      .       .       .     L33S 

Bardwiek*,  rhUip  Torka, 
aa«oii4  tart  of,  .       .     i.    77 

Uardgr,  Ut,  Vi»  aeeoBit  of 
ISurkr,       .       .       .     L   » 

Hara,  AwMaawB,  L  141 

llaratrtaTaa,  iDTaalorof  lb* 
aplnnliit-icBnr,        .    IL  146 

Harlequin,  pattiomlflw  brro — 
II.  7U-7«r 

Ilarlay.    8n  Oxford. 

Uarold,  Kinir,  ImpwtanM 
Kdward  tba  Cunleaaor  to 
notalnata  a  aooccaaor  to 
tba  throna,  1.  53,  M ;  hi* 
Bahmluirrni»«*  (.i  Olabop 
Wnl-tan,  133;  kUlcd  at 
llaftlnal,   .        .      11.  443-445 

tlaruld,  St,    .  .    it.  639 

llaroun-al-Baachld,  Callpb— 

1.414 

Harp,  the,  n«e  of,  amooff 
tba  Anglo-Saxons,     .     1. 344 

Uarpa,  Jean  FrancoU  d*  la— 

ll.i»B 

Ilarrlnfton,  Jamea,      .    il.  334 

,  l-.«rd,  prreap- 

tor  to  the  Prlnooaa  Eliia- 
brth,  .       .       .11.238 

Ilarriniiton,  Sir  John,  hia 
aeeonnt  of  tbo  Uaniah 
kloR'a  Tlalt  U>  tnfland,  II.    80 

UarrlngtoD,  Woreaatcr- 
•hirr,  cortom  at,  on  8t 
Thomaa'a  Uaj, .       .    il.  734 

llarrla,  BenJamlD,  book- 
wller.  London,  and  Lit 
ififa,  .       .       .     i.  CK 

Ilarrlt,  Jaram,      .       U.  89,  733 

,  Bar.  Dr,    ,         .     II,  733 

Uarrlaon,  Kdward,  hia  peti- 
tion Co  Charlca  II„  .     I.  499 

HarriMn,  John,    .       .     1.414 

,  KIcolaa,        ,      I.  817 

,  Thoniai,  arcbltact— 

L4U 

,    parlla- 

tncnlarr  Kpnerai— 

i.  t38,6N:  11.439 

Bamiir  Seboul,  ahoollng  al- 
ii. 17T 

llarrowh^.  Earl,  oontam- 
plated  aaaaaalnalion  of 
liilltlfti  r«  .it  liouaa  of,      i.  290 


II:..- 
) 
II 


II. 

Uai^ 


LOOS 


Qab, 

I'taln.    pre- 
/    toluf*    to 
..      11-  7m,  787 
<i.l,     11.307,384 
tlLK'nption    of- 

U.  393-294 
of— 

u.  ni-ito 


.  B.  U» 
Wtmrn,  IL  S44s 
_  Jlaaosd  araoasiad 
>y.  l»OaB»iant-yop»- 
lar  kallad  oa,  L  77t.  788 ; 
aaUaao«:aad  poaB  br,MS-24r 

Balkavaj,  Ana,  wife  d 
miatapriia,  I.  108,  441; 
poaa  aaid  la  k**a  ktan 
viittaB  kr  fclm  OB,    .    48,88 

Bala,  fBDCiaa  aC  tba  hanait 
•(  ytaf  BDfolaiid 
ratudiaf,  U.  17, 18 

Batloa,  liij,  wifa  cf  8>t 
Edward  Oofcc— bat  bnlla 
with  bar  baahawl,   I.4IS-417 

Batloa,  Sir  Cbrlataabar.U. 
886;  Onft  aOaitaa  to- 

1.418 

BaaaB,  Kaawt,  Mtlca  of — 

11.  707,  70* 

Bardoefc,  Sir  Haarr,  .    U.804 

^a*(M,poaa  af,  footed,  L   M 

Uawkar,  Mr,  bl*  poem  en 
tba  BUaat  Towar  of  But- 
tnanx.   .        .         L 103, 104 

Hawkiac  in  lb*  otdm  tima— 
11. 111-211,  444 

Hawklna,   Str  John— 

1.447;  U.  573 

Hawkamoor,  Xlabola*,       L  391 

Bawkwood,  Sir  John.  f.  335 ; 
one  of  Iha  Misa  Wortble* 
of  London,      .        iL  492, 483 

Hajdn,  Frmacia  Joaeph, 
1.  U%  «81 :  Uitworda  of,  17T 

Bajdon,  B.  It.,  the  patnler, 
L  138,  4f,9;  notice  of— 
bla  complaint  of  Tom 
Tbnmb'a  extaibllion,  475 

na;ia7,  WiUlan,      II.  511,  573 

HaTmaidng,      .         L  717, 718 

ilayinan,  fraoda,        .     I.  311 

lUjmarkat  Theatre,  the 
'  Bottla  Hoax'  at  tba— 

1. 123, 124 

Railitt,  William,  1.  485 ;  11.  351 

Bead,  Sir  Franela,  Inatanna 
of  dlaaatroa*  raanll*  of 
cxtitm*  cold  lalatad  b>— 

IUT83 

nead-draaaaa,  famala.  In 
1774,  .       .       .       .    U.   47 

Bealtba,  drinkinr  of- 

U.  495.  497,  S18-632 

lleapbx,  Mr  Tbomaa,  hi* 
JCjnminalifm  of  lAe  AfUi- 
qiiity  of  tk«  lAkfnta  of 
Out  Btaud  Lard,  i.  101,  103 

Baama,  Tbomaa,  the  antl- 
qna/f,  L  87,  744 ;  notice 
of,      ...       .         '45 

Heart-beqoeala,    .     U.  414-413 

Baath,  Charlaa,    .       .    il.  691 

,  Dr,  baad-matlar  of 

Barrow  School,         .    U.  177 

Iloatban.    Bet  Fagaa. 

Bcatblleld.    Stt  Elliot. 

'  Heaving,*  at  Eaater.  Stt 
LimaK. 

Uober,  Biibop  Re^nald  — 

I.  457,  631 

.  Mr  lUcbard,  cala- 

brat«d  bibliomanlao— 

il.  «tS,  848 

Beberden,  Dr  WtlUaai,      i.  645 

Hebrldea,  cuKom  In  the, 
on  Oandlamaaa-daj,         L  214 

Beda,  BoandinaTlan  dirln- 
itj,     .       .       .       .11.735 

Hodda,St.     .  .11.   29 

Bcd«aa,  John,  bla  poalical 
will,   ...      1.  600,  «0I 

Boeren,  Profawor,       .     1. 334 

lleiial,  0*ur(*  WUIiam 
Fre.Urlck.  ii.  677;  bla 
opinion  of  the  appta-atorjr 
related  of  Mowton,     .    11  757 

negnlppoa,  St,    .       .     L  488 


ttl.  «■  I  III  81  irf 
iMabaa.  L  Uli  ttatt— 
IteaCMSiiaaBfttaar 


BalaaafaaMa.!!, 

.  8l,arr  ■ 

pc*aa,li.<n;<ba4 
aa«jif  Iba  Haa  anai^ 

k 

BcUer. 


ikabia,  WmmHt, 
tua-tntuta,    .     L 


ii.m 

LSI 


ILIS 

Heloiaa.  L  848 ;  ataar  af.  "Ml 
Abalaid,  84MOibuU 

of,  a  ■  •  •  MS 

BelTetiaa,  a  A.^  .       .LB 
Bemana,  Xn.  ^  MS:  bar 
tribata  Is  KSran.  IT*: 
bar  Una*    so     fenea'a 
hiar(.4U;qaala4,.    tt.ni 
Boaaa,  SI,  .  .     I.  8S> 

Ranalarba}*,  Tlbaftah     L  107 
Bea-blttlaK  la  Oeamno,  at 

Shnxatlda,       .       .     LOS 
Heaaalt,  Chartaa,         .     L  IM 
Basdciae^  tbaSMk  n.  8*8^  m 
HtDdllp  BaB,   WaniiHif- 
ablra,     iiiniia1»ant     at 


priaat*  la,  aflar  dlMvmr 

of  Gaapowder  riel.  L  484, 

Henler,  Orator,  IL  IK  441 : 


ts 


noUeeof,  .       .  448-447 

Bfntlriu  Baria,  waaa  af 

Charlea   I..  Isaoleata  of 

Baekinfkam  to^  .  IL  151 
nenrtetta  Slaatt,  Daahtaa 

ofOrlcaaa,  .  L  783,  TM 
RanrioB,  Fraaab  writer.  IL  HI 
Baarr  L,  Baperor,  .  II.  U 
0tBa(]aBd.U.*41: 


bla  diatb  from  a  *ar<alt  aa 
bnprars  L  196;  diaaaa- 
alona  between,  and  Areh- 
blabop  Anaaim,  L  531; 
leiendar/  aaaedote  o^  U. 
338 :  bl>  tmlmaal  at bia 
brother  Robert,         •         181 

Bcnr^  U,  Emporar,     0.  SI,  11 

of   Kn(las4,    L 

111;  Ii.  35;  foaohaa  far 
i<lnirVetil,l.8);hbaoa'B 
rebellion  fuateral  kv 
French  klnr,  Ii.  64;  lib 
relation*  wUb  Tbomaa 
Bcckat,  .    II.  781;  m 

Benrx  IL  of  Eruiee,  L  448; 
il.  40;  propbecx  of  Koa- 
tradaroua  rvltardlof,  tl 

Henrj  III.,  Emporor,      U.  414 

III.  of  i.'n(l*nd, 'IL 

403,  5S4  ;  parliament  flrat 
auinmonetl  under,  1.  137  ; 
hJa  relatione  witb  Siaion 
de  Mnnlfiirt,       .    il.  169-171 

Bcnr;  III.  of  France— 

11,  101,  U»,  334 

Bcnrj  IV.  of  En8l*a<l.  L 
217,  398;  drcumalaneaa 
aIti^n>lI^s  bli  death,  IM, 
Tietorx     ai 
n  101.  103; 
f.  '■'->   throne, 

39';    .  Dine 

celebT..  .    U.  fa 


Beiir; 
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'" 
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Baar7 
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GENERAL  INDEX. 


PAOI 

m ;  hU  Tietorjr  at  Axln- 
eonrt,  .    tW,  4M 

BMBtj  IV.,  Emperor— 

li.  185 

— —  TI.  of  BaRUail,  I. 

f  I. 

14!  3. 

bu; ,.,       CC3,  870 

Benrr  Vii.,  Lmpcror,      II.  9rt7 

VII.  of  En«l4nd,  I. 

141.  »}<;'.ll.  13t;  otaV 
lliihai  parlirulAf  corfr- 
monjr  for  louchtnir  for 
kind*  cril,  I.  U ;  crro- 
Dtoui  Mtiinkt*  of  hit 
atr,  141 ;  lili  lUiigbUr 
Hargarpt  married  to 
Jamn  IV,  of  Scotland, 
160,  1«1 ;  iitory  of  Lord 
Datbf '•  inter  and,  lU ; 
brcakloc  oot  of  the 
avoatlng  alakoaM  amonf 
hie  followrn  after  batlU 
of  Boiworth  Field.  81«; 
uie  of  the  croM-bow  pro- 
blbltiKl  br,  77S:  (nine 
batUoof  Stok^7e7.  7U; 
kingdom  gained  br.  at 
Bo«warth(lrl(l.ii.i47,aU! 
Philip  of  Auetria'e  com- 
puleorr  ongaitctDciit  tritb,  43B 

Benrj  VIII.  of  EngUmd.  1. 
174;  linka  connrctinir, 
with  preicntliinf,  72.  78, 
authori'oa  circulation  of 
the  Scripturca  in  Hngllah, 
103 ;  je^tor  maintained 
br,  173,  ISO,  183;  aneo- 
dote  of  a  Trench  ambaaaa- 
dor  to,  340,  347 ;  adranoo- 
nient  under,  of  Raeaell, 
thp  flrrt  Earl  of  Bedford, 
3«8;  hie  rclatlorni .  with 
Cranmer,  401,  403;  hla 
marriage  to  hia  brotber'a 
vldow,  4S3;  raiagn  of 
tha  eweating  aickneaa  In 
reign  of,  MS,  619;  bia 
marriage  to  Anno 
Bole^n,  OU.esC ;  billoto 
ofarcherjr.  776  ;  hia  treat- 
ment of  the  ahrlne  of  Our 
Idd/e  of  WaMngham, 
79S ;  hl«  ■  poet  laureata 
Bkellon.  800,  801 :  atlenda 
parade  of  London  watch 
on  Nl<1«ummor  Night, 
816;  Mr  Froude'a  de- 
fanco  of,  ^25 ;  injoatica 
ahcwn  br.  in  death  of  Sir 
Thomai  M"re.  11.  35;  hla 
minlttrr  llioinae  Crom- 
well.  1)3,  133:  lilt  de< 
apoUmrnt  of  tlin  Waiatnir- 
bam  ebrine,  178,  17ti 
Barrow  eeeap*  of,  while 
hawking,  113;  narrlam 
of  hla  aUterto  Louie  XII., 
438 1  hie  neraecutlon  of 
Cardinal  Pole,  8»I ;  hie 
trealniriit  of  Wolaej,  831, 
r>:r  '  :rtued  b^, 

a^  nj,    .    11.738 

Hei :.  .  ■<■,  king  of 

na;li,  ,        ,    ii.  «:3 

neatjr,  Dr  Bobrrt,       .    11.811 

,  Matthew,  I.  809  ;  II.  484 

of  Kagland,  St,  mar- 
tyr  1. 153 

Henry  of  SaltrrT.  tila  lAffrnd 
otthtKnxfKt.    .     1. 7it,73C 

Benr/,  or  Hlgo,  of  Trarlw, 
Bleated,     .  ,     L  T84 

Banrjr.  Paulek.    .     i.  898,  740 
,  Prinee  of  Portugal  — 

IL888 
.  Prinee,  aon  of  Jumea 
I.  I  'i;5;  II.  Ml;  iio'.lcw 
of,  >.  Vr5;  pnaslMe  <-(tt^\ 
of  bit  death,  463  i  pageant 
tot  up  at  Cheater  In 
honour  of.  l;3G,  637 

Henry.  St,  ■  1. 131 


winnar 
Ctom, 


jrla 
LS18 


raoK 
Renalow,  Proteaaor,  t.  641 ; 

notice  of,  .         M3, 843 

Hentrner,    hie     TUnerary 

quoted,      ...     I.  SOB 
Ileracliua,  the  Emperor,    I.  245 
Beraldrj,     burleaqno    and 
eaUrical,  i.  7»l'784:  im- 
plement*ofcxovuUon  and 
torture   adopted   In,    aa 
badgea,      ...         789 
HcrtKlot,  Itarthfleml  d',  II.  871 
Herbert,  Oeorgr,  i.  337, 470 ; 
.  nuUoo  of,  338,   339 ;  laat 

worda  of,  ,       .       ,        377 
Herbert,  Lord,  of  Cheibury— 
11,330 
',  Lord,  of  Lea.  II. 


189;  armyrcforma  lolro- 
daeed  br, .  .  .  I.  704 
Herbert,  SirThomaa,  i.318; 
hll  JTriMoirj  ofCharta  I. 
quoted— watoh  preaented 
by  the  king  to.  190.  191 

nerder.  Johann    Goltfrird 

von, ,  .  .  .  ii.  711 
Ileredltarr  talenta,  i.  338,  336 
Herefordahire,    celebration 

of  Titcmti-darl',voin,l.55,86 
Heresy,  biimliig  for,  in 
reign  of  Janiei  1.,  I.  388; 
mlraclaa  wrought  by  St 
Anthony  of  Padua  in  coD- 
fuutlon  of,  777,  778;  laat 
exeoutlona  for,  in  reign 
of  Mary.  Ii.  86 ;  a  corpaa 
e:chumed  and  burned  for— 

i,  439,  430 
Ilerlot,  George.  .  .  I.  947 
tlerman,  Joacpb,  St,  .  i.  48S 
Ilermae,  St,  .  •  I,  611 
HarmengUd,  St,  .     1,  803 

Hermaa,  St,         .       .    II.  377 
nennit,  the  Dlnton,  1.  2S0; 
a  modern,  11. 37. 29;  Peter 
the,  hiBlory  of,         .       33-38 
JJrrc    and    lAonJer,    the 
iMMt  of,  a  publication  of 
17tbccntary,    L  171;  ii.  888 
Flcro,  SI,      .       .       .     I,  838 
Merod  Agrippo,    .        •    11.  188 
Ilcrodotua,  atory  of  a  recor- 

erod  ring  related  by,  I.  106 
Hrrrick,  Bobcrt,  il.  S30; 
tinea  by,  on  Ncw-ycar'e 
foaUrillaa,  i.  33;  hiallnaa 
on  St  Diatara  Day,  68 ; 
allnaiuna  by.  In  Candle- 
man  eoatoma,  314 :  alio- 
alon  by,  lo  Mothering 
Sunday,  336 ;  hia  poem  of 
nt  brltmaii,  497;  hU 
Ilnea  for  May-day,  871 1 
tiotica  of,  U.  340 ;  bU 
tinea  on  the  Yule-log, 
793;  bis  Aar-wry,  780; 
quole^l,  .  .  .  783 
Uerrlng,  Archblabop,       I.  363 

plea,    a   favourlla 

medleral  diah,  ,      I.  398 

Hat  aelicl,  Caroline  Lflcrtt  la. 

I.  79,  380 ;  nuiica  of,  81, 
83;  family  or,  uhllgaliona 
of  aatronomical  acimce  to — 

i,  81,  83 
IIphi-  .  1.   Itanf.  father  of 

s  .  .  I.  81 
Il<i'  .  W.,  L  81 
.m.l.lll; 

II.  ac;.  ( .  of 

the  plai-<  .     I.  386 

HerTey,C-'i  ■  ,rda 

I'arl    of    UtitVol.      Sea 

BrUtoU 
Herray,  Lady,      .       .    IL  399 

,  Uer.  JamM — 

I,  398;  11.783 
Hetlod,  hla  Injunction  la- 

gardlng  chlldtao,  .  II.  39 
Ileaaa,  landgraTf  of.     S** 

l-hlllp. 
Uetbennglon,    a    aporllng 

character  .  ,  .  L  469 
Bawl  t,  John,  aihctlng  deal  h 

of,  .  .  .  II,  148,  149 
Hewaon,    Oolaaal.    ballad 

oa 11.  213 

Daaham,  batU*  oC      .     L  081 


Heylln,  Dr  Paler,  I.  809 
lleyne,  Chriatlan  0.,  II.  44 
Ueywood,  Tbomap.  old 
dramatist,  I.  388  ;  play 
written  by,  on  tho  open- 
ing of  the  exchange,  163 ; 
hla  complaint  of  tha 
application  of  familiar 
namea  to  porta,  388,  389 ; 
hawking  acano  described 
by II. 


FAOB 

II.  639 


313 


Hlck'ca.  Dr  George,     .     i.  798 
llicka,  Ann,  on  importunata 

apple-woman,  .  11.  70,  71 
Hicks,  SirBaptitt,Campden 
House,  KanalDgton,  and 
tha  Sessions  houve,  Clerk- 
enwell  (Uicka'a  Ball), 
built  by,  .  .  .  I,  409 
lllcks's  llalL     8m  Hicks, 

Sir  Baptist, 
llldlng-clmmbcrsforprlesia 

ill  oUUn  limes,  1.  433-43S 
llidniphua,  St,  .  .  11.  U 
lligligAte,  Swearing  on  the 
lloms  at,  aburleaquecere- 
monlal  of  former  times, 
i.  117-119;  discorery  of 
treasure  near,  .        .  498 

Ilighlandrrn.LordSeniplirs 
regimont    of  —  singular 
revolt  of  portion  of,  I.  649-681 
Iligbloy,   Samuel,  partner 

of  John  Murray,  .  i.  833 
Highwaymen,   atrocity    of 

some  I'renoh,  .  II.  333,  333 
Illlaire,  laldora  GeoBniy  St— 

11.866 
Ililarlon,  St,  .        .    11. 478 

Hilary,  of  A  ric!.,  St,     .     L  695 

,  St,  notice  of,  I.  107; 

popular  i«ying  regarding 
hla  day,     .        .  103,  109 

Hilary  Term,        .       .     I.  100 
Hilda,  or  HUd,  St,  abbess  of 

Whitby,     .        L  944 ;  ii.  691 
Mildcgardia,  81,    .        .    ii.  3.'i0 
lliU,  Aaron,  1.  341 ;  notice 
of,  330,  331 ;  his  song  of 
The  Omenui  JUpytee,      343 
HUl,  Abigail.    See  Hasbam. 

.    Dr  John,    iL    800; 

notice  of,  .  .  801-604 
Hill,  Kcv.  Bowland,  U.  308; 

notice  of,    .  306-208 

Hill,  Sir  KowUnd,  II.  339; 
postal  reform  efievted  by, 
I.  89-91 ;  incident  errone- 
ously  related  of,        .    11.    88 
UUI,  Thomas,        .        .    11.719 
- — -,  Vlsoount  Rowland,  ii.  203 
llillingsbT.  Sir  Thomaa,    1. 184 
Bllton  in  Staffordshire,  gro- 
teaqne  manorial  cnalom, 
obaerred    at,    on    New- 
year's  Day,  .     I,    30 
Uippolylus,  St,  two  tainu 

oftlii^name,  ..  11.810,144 
Hiring  Fairs,  .  .  1. 848 
HIncben,  Uaron,  1.  «03,  604 
Ilia  lory,  desirableneaaof  fur- 

fctiirig  many  arvnla  in, 
136:  uncertalntlaa  of,     703 
nitcbam,  Norfolk,  Profea- 
tor  BeDiiow's  UMfol  life 

at 1.843 

Boadly,  Blabop  Benjamin— 

I.  831 :  11.  877 

,  Dr  Banjamln— 

1.  341 ;  11. 196 

,  Dr  John,         .    11.  433 

Hoaxes,   antiquarian — 

U.  848-410 
Hobbea,    Tbomat,  L    478; 

notice  of,  .  .  IL  888,  686 
HobU.  Mr,  picks  Bramab'a 

famous  lock.       .    II.  874,  878 
llohaon,  Tboraaf,  tbe  Cam- 
bridgo  carrier,  account  of— 
I  31,  38 
He'  1  817;  II.  344 

11' 1  .  of,  i.  498,  499 

llnd     ,  Hole.  II.  79; 

bull  and  l>eaf-bailing  at,  68,  89 
HodgMin.llev.  J.jhn.i.  774; 
Dary'a  aafeif -lamp  laalcd 
by,     ...      .         15 


raoi 

nn«  Matthlu,      .       .     i.  331 

Iloel,  king  of  BritUny, 
nephew  of  Kinf  Arthur— 

I.  701.  701 

Hofer,  Andreas,    .       .     L 177 

Uogorth,  William,  II.  493; 
bis  carlciitureof  the  South- 
era  ■cheme,  1.  148,  149; 
hia  picture  of  the  examin- 
ation of  tho  warden  of  the 
FI<M  t  Prison,  466, 467 :  bis 
burlraque  of  Kent's  altar- 
piece,  801 ;  his  print  of 
tho  B'gi/ar't  Optra,  694; 
hia  '  Undertaker's  Arms,* 
793.  703;  hit  earicutnra 
of  Churchill,  IL  844,848; 
notice  of,  snd  hia  works, 
698-700;  curious  pamph- 
let dcdicaled  lo,  787 

Hogg,  Jamu,  i.  184 ;  ii.  600  i 
anecdoto  related  by,  of 
Wordsworth,  i.  477;  hla 
speech  lo  Mlsa  Landon— 

II.  448 

Bogmaaay,  or  New-year's 
Ere,  obserronces  of,  il.  787-781 

Bobenluhe,  Prince,  mlracu- 
loaa  cnrea  of,     ,     i.  381,  383 

Hnlborn,  Isaao  Bagg,  tbe 
bellman  of,         .        .      i.  498 

Holcroft,  Thomas,  i.  407 ;  11.  876 

lloldcrnease,  dispute  be- 
tween the  erown  and  the 
lord  of  the  manor  of,     ii.  793 

llolidaya.    See  Feativals, 

Holland,  Lord,  father  of 
Charles  Jamaa  Fox,  i.  104 ; 
11.  8;  bia  witty  remuka 
on  George  Selwyn,  I. 
161;  Fleet-marriage  con- 
tracted by,       ,       .     il.  119 

Holland,    Henry,  Barl  of,  L  333 

,  Henry  Bicbard. 

Lord.         .        ,        .    il.  483 

Holland,  Lady,  anecdote  of, 
in  relation  to  Canning,  ii.  190 

Holland,  Lady,  daughter 
and  biographer  of  B«v. 
Svdney  Smith,  ,        .     L  184 

Holland,  skaUng  in,  1.  10, 
138;  warning  of  deatgna 
of,  against  Englond,  given 
by  Apbra  Bchn,  817 ;  ex- 
orllcnco  of  Its  stonewara, 
371;  of  ila  paper,  633;  lU 
treatment  of  Bamereldt, 
638 :  vlait  of  Llnnaius  to,  677 

Hollar,  Wentiel,  L  433; 
notice  of,        .       .    433, 433 

Uolinahrd,  raferenee  by,  to 
touching  lor  the  king'i 
eril,  I.  (3 :  acrere  frost  in 
1884  dcacrihcd  by,  110; 
his  account  of  the  sweat- 
ing aickneaa,      ,  818 

Hollia.  Deoill,  II.  839  :  one 
of  tlio  *  Ilro  uiettibria,'  I.  49,  60 

llolti^,  Gcrvaae,  gboal-atory 
related  by,  .        ,    i.  849 

Hollia,  Thomas,  lingular 
borial-ptace  chosen  by,  1.  805 

Holly,  carol  in  pralsa  of— 

U.75S 

Holm  Sand,  Suffolk,  r*a«ae 
elTccleU  by  life-boat  at,  I.    81 

Holateia,  Baruncaa  da  Sladl— 
U.  S3 

Uolt.  Lord  Chlef-Jmllea 
Sir  John.      .      i.  833  i  11,  788 

Holy  Saturday  In  Home,    I.  431 

Thurailay.  £#a  Maundy 

Thurtday 

Holy  Thursday,  anolhat 
namo  fur  Aaeanalon  Day, 
which  Mf, 

Holy  Week,  ihe,  eeremnnle* 
of,  at  Rome — 
I.  »97,  407,  413-414,  419,  431 

Holyokc,  'I'homaa,  claim  of, 
onCh^irletll,  .      I,  8M,«n 

Holyrood,  Twelfth  Day  a«i»- 
braled  at.  by  Quaaa  ol 
Scots,  i.  83 ;  Klislo  mur- 
dered at,  ,       .       ,         338 

Holywell  Moonl,  rasarraa- 
Uoalst  riot  naar,       .     L  131 
81C 
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Bolrvoll  street,  StrAnd, 
old  'hop  In,       .      i.  3^2,  333 

Bomage,  quarrel  botweoii 
Edirard  111.  and  king  of 
Franco  regardinfr,    1.  711.  743 

Home,  Earl  of,  anecdote  of 
hl>  rooiman,      .       .     I.  100 

Home,  Jobn,  notice  and 
anccdotm  of,  ii.  315.  31G, 
866;  bla  admiration  of 
the  jounic  UoscIaA.     .        644 

Borne,  Sir  Ererard,  dlKbon- 
ourablc  procedure  of,     ii.  4.^^ 

Homer,  hit  Iliad  quoted,  1.  337 

Romiibonns,  St,    .        .    ii.  073 

llone,  William,  myaterioua 
Inmance  recorded  bj, 
leading  to  cbange  in  bii 
reliKlouA  view*,  1.  271 ; 
bin  burle«que  of  Kngllflh 
national  arms,  .  793,  794 

Hoaejroombi  in  timber— 

1.  354,  333 

Honeywood,  Mr^  Mary— hor 
fiamerous  offepring— 

I.  307,  .'!08 
Honoratna.  St.  .  .  1.  121 
Honorlui  I..  Pope,      .    11.  43fi 

Ill ,  Pope,    .     \  M? 

,  Emperor.     ,    ii.  213 

,  St,  arcbbiabop  of 

Cinlrrbnrjr,  .  .  ii.  394 
Hood,  Admiral  Lord,    .      I.  108 

,    Robin,    notice    of, 

tl.  606-609  ;    Hay-games 
bearing  bis  name,  i.  630, 
6S2 ;  connection  of  ibexe 
with  tbe  morris-dance,  C30  633 
Bood,  Samuel,  Vitconnt,  Ii.  683 

,    Thomas,    i.    387  ; 

notice  of,  690 ;  quoted — 

II.  229,  639 
Hook,  Dr,  quoted,  i.  4ii ; 

bis  enlo^um  of  St  Dun- 
stiiu's  ndininiAtration.        674 
Hook,   Thiodorc,  Ii.  366; 

notice  of,    .        .         237-301 
Uooke,  Dr  Bobert,  philo- 
sopher, L  327  ;  ii.  82 
Hooke,  Nathaniel,        .    il.    86 
Uouker,  Dr  Richard,  11.  i3S  ; 
his  obM^rTance  of  the  cus- 
tom of  iHT&mbulation,    i.  &P3 
Hooper,  Bishop,  .       .     1.  234 
Hop-picking,        .       .    ii.  3ti9 
Hope,  St,       .        .        .    il.  134 
Hopkin«.     See  Stemhold, 
Uopimrr,  the  painter,  nnec- 

dateof,  and  Porson,  il.  ;;8f>,  381 
Horace  the  poet,  .  .  ii.  6'.^2 
llormi9<la>,  St,  .  .  ii.  189 
Horn   Book,  the,    aecount 

of,       .        .        .  i.  40,  47 

Bom,  Charles  B.,         .    11.  476 

,  Count,        .       .     i.  738 

Hornby,  Mrs  Edmund,       L  181 
Uorne,  Bishop  George— 

i.  126;  11.  619 
Horned  men,  .  .  IL  403 
Homer,    Francis,   ii,   :fO,^  ; 

noiice  of.     .        .       203,  209 
Horner.  Mr  Lconsrd,         i.    67 
Horroclts,     Willinm      and 
James,    intcri-vting    cir- 
cumstances regarding,    i.    73 
Horrox,  Jeremiah.  i.    43 

Horse,  Bank's  performing. 
In  end  of  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, 1.  224  226 ;  the 
white,  of  Bcrk*hire,  e^-le- 
brated  memorial,  ii.  777,  778 
Horseback,  feala  of  rapid 

traeelling  on, .       i.  661,  CS3 
Horsemen,    tbe    nmbrelia 
anciently    used    by,    in 
luly,         ...      I.  243 
Borscs,    genealotry    of,    i. 
«t.\  6(6;  bleeding  of,  on 
8t  Stephen's   Day,    .     il,  763 
Rorrley,  Bitbop,  .        .     II.  414 
Uorliculture,         improve- 
ments   In,    effeeted    by 
ETelyn,  1.304;  Lciudon's 
serrlces  to,  ii.  OS.!;  p.o- 
dnets   of.    In    tlilnecnih 
century,     .        .  C94, 696 

Uorton, '  Nra,  marrM  to 
816 


raoi 

Duke  of  Cumberland— 

ii.  40C,  407 

Hose,  an  important  article 
of  costume  in  former 
times,'       .  .11.233 

noipiciua,  or  Hospis,  St,  ii.  447 

Hospital,  the  Foundling, 
established  through  tbe 
excrUons  of  Captain 
Coram,       .        .      1.438,439 

Hospitallers,  or  Knights 
of  St  John,  priTilego 
accorded  to,       .       .     i.  81 2 

nospiiius  81.      .      .1.  ee? 

Hostelrica,  IjOndon.  &s 
Taverns  and  Inns. 

Hot  cross  buns,  eatingof,  on 
Good  Friday,  1.  413 ;  say- 
ing regarding,   .        .    il.  322 

Sot  pint,  carrying  round  of, 
on  New-ycar'e  Day  morn- 
ing,    .        .        .         1.  28, 29 

Ifotspur.    Set  Percy. 

Hottentot  Venus,  the,  11. 621,  621 

Ilottlnger,  John  Henry,     1.  738 

Hough,  Bishop  Jobn,  i.  342 ; 
his  munincence, .        .        609 

Hour-glasses,  history  of— 
their  use  in  chnrobes— 

11.  712-714 

Housohold  superstitions— 

11.  104,  103 

Housman,  Illchard,  con- 
federate of  Eugeue  Aram— 

Ii.  239 

Howard,  Catherine,      .      i.  2S2 

,  John,  i.  136;  no- 
tice of,       .        .       ii.  2OT  301 

Hofrard,  Lord  William,  no- 
tire  of,   .        .        .  ii.  473-474 

Howe,  Genei^  Sir  William  — 

i,  661,  662,  799 

,   Richard,   Lord,    ii. 

178;  his  victory  of  First 
of  June,  1.  724.  725;  con- 
ciliates tbe  naval  muti- 
neers In  1797,   .       .         ISO 

Hovel,  his  lines  on  London 
Bridite,       .        .        .    ii.  133 

Hoicei  Solo.    Sri  Selc. 

llowcU,  his  IliMiofy  of  tht 
World,  quoted,  .        .    1.    32 

llnvcll,  Mr,  Sir  Kencitn 
Dlgby's  remarkable  euro 
of,      .        .        .        .      i.  773 

Howie,  John,  author  of 
ScolM  IVortftiet,  i.  S3 ;  no- 
tice of,        .        .         .     64,  C5 

Unyle,  Edmund,  11.  381; 
notice  of,    ...         283 

Hubert  de  Burgh,  governor 
of  Falal«e,    .        .     I  470,  471 

Huheit,  St,      .       1.701;  il.  540 

lluddlc»ton,Boman  Catholic 
priest,  abrivos  Charles  II.  — 
1.  237 

Ifndibrat,  quoted,  11.  611 — 
See  Butler,  Samuel. 

Hudson,  Henry,  ttie  navi- 
gator, notice  of,  and  his 
ripeditlons,       ,      i.  801  $04 

Hucl,  Peter  Daniel,      .      1.  330 

Hugh  of  Lincoln,  bt,  infant 
martyr,  11.  376;  lesend 
and  ballad  of,      .       1.446-449 

Hugh,  St,  abbot  of  Cluni,   i.  e«0 

,  bishop  of  Grenoble- 

i.  457 

,  bishop  of  Lincoln— 

il.  687 

Hugo  the  Great,  father  of 
Hugh  Capet,      .        .      i.  786 

Hugo,  Victor,       .       .     1. 396 

Hulks,  the  flnt,  on  the 
Thames,     ,        .        .    U.    67 

Hull.  Mr,       .         .        .      I.  806 

Mtimherl,  St,         .        .    ii.  695 

Humboldt, Alexander  Baron 
von ii.  3il 

Hume  Caalie,  surrender  of— 

i.  318,  219 

name,  David,  1.565:11.367; 
notice  of,  I.  665,  656;  bis 
Jocular  bequest  to  Home— 

11.  tm 

Hume,  Joseph,  notice  of,  1.  377 

Uang«rfttrd,Wtlter,carloua 


raai 

matrimonial     agT«ement 
between,  and  Sir  William 
Sturton,     ...      1.  476 
Huniados,JohnCorvlna8,ll.  313 
Hunnis,  William,  his  versi- 

Acationa  of  Scripture,  i.  744 
Hunsdon,     Henry    Carev, 

Lord 11.  102 

Hunt,  Colonel,  petition  of, 

to  Charles  U.,  .  .1.  693 
Hant,  Henry,        .       .     i.  362 

,      Leigh.      U.      469; 

hnmorous  description  by, 
of  early  rifing  in  winter, 
i.  98 ;  his  commendation 
of  Casti's  Trt  Oiuli,  263 ; 
his  friendship  with  Shel- 
ley, 11.  173:  notice  of,  276-380 
Hunt,   Mr,  bequest  by.  In 

Guy's  hospital,  .    11.  773 

Hunt,  Mr  Knight,  quoted.  1.    77 

— ,  Mrs,  slater   of  Mrs 

Inctabald, .  .  .  U.  155 
HunUr,  Dr  William— 

I.  327,  378,  4*1,  673 

,  John,  ii   63.  451 ; 

notice  of,  and  his  museum — 
4:i3,  459 
Hunter,  Rev.  Joseph,        Ii.  608 

,  WUilam,  a  collier, 

curious  oircamstance  re- 
lated of,      .        .        .     1.    S3 
Hunting,  fox,   11.   489-493; 
passion  of  James  I.  for — 

998-600 
Huntingdon,  George  Hast- 
ings, first  carl  of,      .      1.  415 
Huntingdon,  Scllaa,  Coun- 
tess of,        .        .        .     1. 788 
Huntington.  William,  coal- 
heaver  and  preacher — 

11.  6,  36,  37 
nurd.  Bishop.  Richard,  1,  689 
IJu.vbtindrr,  'i'usser's  metri- 

ciil  iviirk  on,  .  il.  100,  101 
Huskisson,  William,  L  366; 

II.  344 ;  hU  death,  347,  349 
Iia.ss,  John,  .  .  li.  29 
Hutchcson,  Francis,  ,  II.  189 
Hutchinson,  John,  .  II.  278 
,  Mra,  her  state- 
ment reganiing  drowning 
nf  Duke  of  Clnrence,  1.  371 
Hutchinson,     Hra     Lnoy, 

quoted,  .  .  .11.  143 
Hutgin,  a  medieval  demon— 

11.723 
Ilutton,  OrC,      I.  168;  ii.  213 

,  Dr  James,       .     1.  730 

,  William,    II.   359  ; 

his  ■  Strong  Woman,"  ii ; 
notice  of,  .  .  394, 393 
Huygens,  C,  .  .  1. 763 
Hyacinth.  St,  .  .  It.  226 
llyacinthus,  St,  .  .  II.  3:14 
Hyde,  Dr  Tliomss,       .     I.  3il 

■  Park  In  former  times— 

1.  759,  760 
Hydea,   the,  enriosllles  of 

their  genealogy,        .    ii.  249 

lly;:inus,  St,  .        .      i.    91 

ti'jmttt,  court  masque  by 

Ben  Jonson,    performed 

on  Twelfth  Night,     .      i.    63 

Hypatia,  murder  of,     .     L  173 

lambe,  attendant  on  Ccrca,  1.1^1 
Ibar,  or  Ivor,  St,  .  .1.  539 
Ibrahim  Pasbm,  son  of  Me- 

hemet  All,  .  .  ii.  K.3 
Ida.  St,  .  .  .  ii.  311 
Idaberga,  or  Edburge.  St— 

i.  798  ;  il.  713 
Idus.  St,        .        .       .    11.    63 
Ignatius  Loyola,  founder  of 
the    .Tesnits,     notice   of, 
11.  148;  St  Francis  Xavier 
converted  by.     .        .    ii.  646 
Ignatius,  St,  bishop  of  An- 
liocb,  1.306;  U.  719;  no- 
tice of,        .        .        .     i.  30« 
Ignatius,  St,  patriarch  of 

Constantinople,  .    il.  486 

Ildefonsus,  Archbishop,  1.  151 
llllduls,  St,  .  .  .1.  736 
Iltutui,  St,  .  ,  .  U.  5»1 
tmUy,     Gllbtrt,     Uoimt 


raoi 
between,  and  Mary  Woll- 
stonecraft,  'i'.  371,  333 

Immaculate       Conception, 

doctrioo  of  the,         .    U.  f»71 
Impostors,  remarkable- 

i.  616.  617,  TM.  T5I 
Imposture,  apccimcn  of  a 

literary,   .        .        i.  497,  433 
Imprisonment,      ft     forty 

years',      .       .       .11.  S7» 
Inch  Cape  Rock,  the,  and 

Light-houiw,    .        I.  7Cr7,  308 
Inchbald,    Mrs    Elliabetb, 

notice  of.  .  11.  IM,  163 

Inconsistenciee,    apparent, 

in  human  character,  i.  T3I 
India,  overland  route  to, 
reopened  by  Licntenant 
Waghom,  i.  73;  BrlUah 
sovereignty  of,  decided 
by  battle  of  Plassey, 
326 ;  Lord  Macartney's 
services  In,  430  ;  Kjli'a 
history  of  British,  810,  811 
Indians,  visit  of  a  party  uf 
the  Michigan,  to  Eng- 
Inud,  .  .  .  i.  133 
*  Infernal  Maehints,'  at- 
tempts In  France  to  de- 
stroy tbe  sovereign  by 
means  of,  .  i.  Ill 

Ingathering,  tbe  feaat  of— 

a  376-3M> 
Inglis,  II.  D.,       .  i.  398 

.  Sir  Robert  Harry,  I.  697 

Innocent  I.,  Pope,  i.  333 ;  IL  133 

II ,  Pope,       .    II.  37« 

III..  Pope,     .     LSS9 

V .  Pope,        .     i.  e« 

VI.,  Pope,      .    ii.  335 

VII.,  Pope.     .    IL  »6I 

VIII.,  Popo,  .    II.  133 

XI..  Poiw,       .     II.  «M 

XII.,  Pope,    .    a  IM 

Innocent's  Djy,  or  Childer- 
mas, .        .        ,11.  774, 777 
Inns,     old.     In     Warwick 
Lane,  London,  i.  378-;iin; 
London,  their  signs  ami 
tokens,        ,        .      I.  iiUtt 
Inoculotlon,     Introduriioa 
of,  l.f  Lidy  Mary  Wort- 
Icy  MonUgu,       ,      i.  3«9-m 
Inquisition,  the,  lt«  pcrve. 
cution  of  Oalileo,  1.  74 ; 
a  performing-horse    anil 
bis  master  itnprisontd  in  — 
I.  K« 
Inscrlptlona,  ilngnlar  mor- 
tuary,      .       .      I.  Hi,  IK 
Insects,   legal   prosecution 
of,   in    France,    I.    137; 
remarkable      prodoctma 
of.    In    cxperlioeata    by 
Crosse,        .        .        II.  J«,  3T 
Interdict,   papal,    England 
laid  under ;  curious  legend 
connected  with,  i  406,  pii- 
vilege  of  exemption  from 
ecclesiastical,  granted  to 
knicht.''  of  !it  John.  ,      I.  8U 
Invasion.thresleneUFrrnch, 
in  commenceroent  of  pre- 
sent century,  i.  200.  301  ; 
last,orBtltaln.  387,188: 
alarm  of,  in  174t,  19V 

Inventions,  devised  by  Mar- 
quis of  ^Voreester,    .     L  67t 
Inventory,  burlcs^iue,  ef  • 

WeUhmiin,  .     II.  ISS,  ja 

Investitures,  dispute  be- 
tween tbe  crown  and  Ik* 
church  aa  to  right  of  eon- 
ferrlng.     .  .     t.  Ml 

lona.  Island  of.  Its  blstorr- 

I.  lU,  TM 
Irchard,nrr.rth»a,  St,  li.  3*T 
Ireland,  Dean,      .        .    II.  08 

,     union     of,     wtlh 

Greatllrli.iin,l  :.■;  l>.ti»r 

in,     r.' 

poasC' 


cUccted  la,    by  Stlhtt 
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.     '■..     4J1;    Sic 
't'tmapo^     703 
1<  i.t,  .       .     i.  7M 

li u<,  ^:,  two  tilnU  of 

tiiu  iiune,  .  i.4ll,{i:j 
Ircnr.  St,  .  .  .  I.  470 
Ireton,  Uenrr.  .  .  il.  979 
■  Irlih  DrlKide,'  the,  origin 

or,  ,  .  .  .  it.  41] 
IrUb  muncrc,  the.  ii,  <S7, 488 
Iroo  crown,  the.  of  Itjilr,  ).  C73 

Jtuk,    Man    in  the, 

hlfitorr  of,  .  .  II.  89-61 
Irrjiii;,  Kef.  Edward,  I,  US; 

ln»t  words  of,     .        .1.  37S 
Irvinfr.  WuhioBton,  1.470; 
II.  C27;    bi>  ■ocouDI  of 
capture  of  Oranada,  39; 
quoted    In    reference    to 
Gcor|;e  Wubln(^ton,  33G ; 
)iU  feelings  on  uretDg  « 
IUT-i<ole,  S72:  hl»  eon- 
ncctionwltbJoDiiHurrfty, 
»23 ;  notice  of,        U.  638,  «29 
Iiuc,8l,      .       .       .    ii.  CM 
iMbol  of  Anxtria.  qnecn  of 
Deamarlt,  notice  of,  and 
ber  antograpb,       1.  135, 138 
laabel,  St.     .        .        .    li.  M« 
Xaabella,  queen  of  Cbarlea 

VI tl.  304 

Isabella,  qncen  of  Bdward 
11..  accoant  of  ber  w  Idovr- 
hood.  U.  363.364;  anr- 
pri»rd  at  NoKlngham 
witU  ber  potaaioar  Xor- 
llnrr,  .  6>9, 630 

I>abeliii,wifi>arHenrTni.'> 
bro'.ber,  beqoejt  of  her 
heart  and  ber  rom',      ii.  415 
laaiai,  St,  two  aUnla  of  ll>i< 

name,        .        ,       t.  107,  y>n 
iMhyrlon.  St,      .       .    IL  7?? 
iKidore  or  lladriil,  St,         I.  CI3 
,   St,  fereral  aalnu 
of  tbii  name— 

I,  113,  221,  473.  639 
Ita,  orMidn,  S(,  .     i.  lis 

Italr,  Ibc  dlsUfTondfipindle 
atlll  UKcd  in,  I.  fig  ;  enrlj 
U»euttbcanibrellain.313; 
ornamented  vtfiling^arda 
produced  In,      .        .  740 

lUiblde,       .        .        .11.     M 
Iran  Va«UlTicb,  firf  I  Bnulun 
•nperor  to  »end  on  em- 
baaajr  to  EngLind,    L  304,  30S 
leo,  St,         .       .       .     U  H"} 
Itj,  Ciicol  In  pralM  of, .    IL  763 

Jack  of  IliUon,  a  eurloua 
braaa  image,  Uetvrlbed,  i.    30 

Jack  0*  Lent,  tpoil  of,  on 
A>b  tVednc^dsr,        .    1,  340 

Jockion,  Ocneial  Andrew— 

1.373 

Jo'.in,      .       .    i.  473 

,  the  pogilltt,  Unr« 

on  ffTsve  of,       ,        ,    L  308 

J.n  I  .  their  parlr 

r  V         8C0ltl>h 

.urcb,  I.  1««; 
oi'iebraieu  eiub-houae  In 
ManebcMar,  frequented 
br,  t9i ;  dacUne  and  end 
•r  Ihdr  part/,  U.  234,  233 
Jadtr,  St.  .  .  .  IL  ns 
J«B  4Jid  Jellj  makini;— 

II.  3(3  SU 
Jamaica,  emancipation    of 

nenrnea  In,  .    II,  ISt 

Janiea  I.  of  Aragon,     .    11.127 

I.  o(  Eogianil.  I.  «37, 

7W;  New-jear*§  gifta  tn 
the  aovereign  in  reign  of, 
ill :  thfthmical  pun  pre- 
arnted  to,  by  Sir  Tbomia 
I>r.pe'«  danghter.  (56 ; 
account  of  hit  reconcilia' 
tion  I"  Sir  Henrjr  Telrer- 
ton,  88,  fi9  ;  erroneona 
MUmita  of  hli  age,  141 ; 
Hampton  Court  Confer- 
ence in  reign  of— Irannla- 
llon  of  the  Serlpluif.* 
antborlaed  br,  lC31(i4; 
hla  oonrt-fool,  Arabia 
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Armstrong. !"■  1"  '" , 
curioua  ant-'  ■ 
Ing  tbo  iatu  I 
tion  at  court,  Jf^-;  pir- 
mattire  dratb  of  bis 
ei'1'..t  M)n,  Prince  Henry. 
27*:  bi»  eitecm  for  Areli- 
bijhop  Whilgifl,  310 ; 
heretics  burned  by  sanc- 
tion of,  J8S ;  «tor)-  of  hla 
fool  Jemmy  Camber,  ■11'7, 
i'^;  confers  knighthood 
on  llcnry  Wotton,  441 ; 
beggiog-iicense  granted 
by,  to  Jolin  Stow,  478, 
479;  reception  of,  by 
mlniitler  of  llitbop  Can- 
nings, 480  ;  order  of 
baroneta  first  created  by, 
670;  happinesa  of  tiie 
peasantry,  in  reign  of, 
71.'!;  Uon-boiting.  a  favou- 
riie  aport  of,  730,  791; 
notice  of  his  birth,  796, 
797 :  pet  animali  kept  by, 
U,  37,  38;  his  visit  to 
Merchant  TaU"r«'  Ilall, 
69,70;  Tlait  ofbit  Itrolher- 
io-law,  the  Danitli  king, 
to  England,  73  SI ;  his 
laureate  Ben  Jon^on,  131, 
182:  bla  ttlalions  with 
Arcbhtshop  Abbot,  174 ; 
bifl  narrow  escape  at 
Cowrie  Houw,  178, 179; 
gi^e*  orders  for  draining 
tlie  Fena,  166,  137;  en- 
graving of.  in  hawking 
oostume,  313  ;  hift  daugh- 
ter married  to  tbo  Elec- 
tor Palallnc,  333,  218; 
his  lavourile  tlio  Dnk« 
of  Buckingham,  263  ; 
comedy  acted  before,  at 
Woodatock,  273,  274  :  the 
Gunpowder  Plot  in  reign 
of,  546,  549;  bis  conduct 
in  connection  with  mur- 
der of  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury,  HiO,  6S1 ;  bis  buni- 
irig  prupcnsitiea,  693-600 ; 
bis  mode  of  pbiying 
eatda,  .  .  .11. 779 
James  I  of  Scotland,     .     I.  700 

11.  of  Arniron,     ,     II.  541 

11.  ofEn  Blanti.  II.  349, 

443;  toucbtiig  for  aero- 
fula,  pnictised  by,  1.  84  ; 
recc'plion  of,  by  DucIks*  "f 
Tyrconnci  after  defeat  ut 
the  Doyne,  310 ;  bis  mn 
J.-imcs  atlerwatds  known 
as  'the  Old  Pretender, ' 
7C4,  765;  viaita  St  Wlnt- 
tred'a  Well,  li.  7 :  over- 
tbraw  of,  at  the  Doyne, 
8,  9 ;  his  sreak  eboractrr, 
65;  bla  Intimacy  with 
William  Penn,  145;  po- 
lllleal  serrUIty  towarils, 
530,  551 ;  attends  the 
lord  mayor's  feast,  364 

James  II.  of  Scotland,       li.  164 

HI.  Of  Scotland,     i.  774 

IV.  of  Scollnnd  loar- 

rted  toPrlnceaa  Uargarel 
«r  SngUsd,  i.  160,  161 ; 
bU  dtatb,  II  127 ;  luilan 
charlatan  patroDlKd  by,  723 
James  V.  of  Scotland,  II. 
6!I7 ;  last  words  of,  i. 
377 ;  pet  name  gleen  by, 
lo  Douglas  of  Kllsplndle, 
532 ;  bla  consort  Magda- 
len  lU    !4 

Jamn  of  lia  Mara  of  An- 

cooa.  St,     ...    II  637 
James  of  Sclavonla,  81,     1.  528 

,    Prince,  the    'Old 

Pretender,'  notica  of— 

L  7««,  763 ;  11.  783 
Jamta's  Park,  81,  lo  fvimer 

llmea,  .      1 760 

Jamea,  St,  bubop  of  KUIbIs— 

11.    43 

,  81,  Samtdlan  mar- 

ift,  .     .     .      .    Lua 


rAoa 
.-^r,  lurnamcd  Inter- 
.«.      .        .        .     II  622 
'lio  Great,  St,  patron 
eattit  of  Spain,  Dollcc  of — 

U.  120-153 
Jamea  the  Lesa,  apostle,  1.  &i)9 
Jameson,  filr  John,       .      1.313 

,  Mrs  Anna,    .     1.  3S5 

,  Professor  Bobcrt — 

1,527 
Jamlcaon.  Dr  John,  .  U.  46 
June,  Frances  do  Cbantal, 

St iL242 

June,  or  Joan,  St,  .  1.  222 
Janscn,  c:orne!ins,  founder 
of  the  Junnenlsts,  1.  601 : 
notice  of,  602 ;  cause  of 
blj  followera  maintained 
by  Pascal,  .       .         797 

Janscnista,  their  saint  Fran- 
cois  do    Paris,  and   his 
alleged  miraclcf,       .     i.  570 
Janaaritts,  St,  three  saints 

of  tbia  name,  ii.  296, 3«4,  439 
JaifL-aBT,  descriptive,  1. 15 ; 
history  of,  19;  character- 
istics of,    19;    proverbs 
ecgarding,  23;    first  of, 
S3;  trcutmcntof  cattle  in, 
70;   dntlea  of  a  plough- 
man  In,  In  17tb  century, 
96 ;  occurrence  of  great 
(rosta  chiefly  in,        .         109 
Japan,  the  twenty-six  mar- 
trrsof, and  their  canon- 
isation,    .        i.  231,  T5J,  753 
Jaw-bone  of  SI  Patrick,     i.  3S4 
.7 oy,  Kcv.  William,  1. 609 ;  il.  TTIJ 
Jeanne  D'Aibret,  qaeen  of 

Navarre,  .  .  .  i.  758 
Jebb.  Ilr  Samuel,  .  I.  313 
Jedburgh,  foot- ball  natch 

In,       ....    1. 214 
Jefferies,  Mrs  Joyce,  Ilerf- 
fordfiuro  lady,  aologrnpU 
account-book  kept  by— 

I,  674-676 
Jc  Person,     Ituimns     lust 
vtorda  of,  i.  378 ;  noliec  of— 
11.  m,  21 
Jeffrey,   Frnncis,    1.    165; 
ruticenf,  i.  165  :  hlsfeel- 
in;;s  on  bearing  of   the 
Free  Church  Recession,  I.  653 
Jclfrrvs,     George,      Lord, 
I.  515 ;    Jester    kept    by, 
1H4  ;  panegyric  on,     535,  526 
Jckyll,     Joseph,     1.     342; 

cntico  of,   .  343 

Jenkins,  Captain  William, 
killed  in  the  Shrewsbury 
light,  .  I.  133,  KO 

Jenkins,  Henry,  I.  73;  II.  til 
Jerner,  Dr  E,  I.  165, 
G45 ;  anecdote  of,  201 ; 
viiccinaiion  Introduced 
by,  391 ;  extravagant  at- 
tacks on  his  syaten,  628,  629 
'Jennings,  La  Balle.*    Sft 

'lyrcooncl. 
Jennings,  barah.  Are  Blarl- 

borougb. 
'  Jenny'a  Whim,'  old  tc.- 

irarilen.  ,  .  .11.  T4 
Jciiyns,  iioa'ue,  I.  S3;  ii.  711 
Jeremy,  St,  .  .  .  I.  2S0 
Jcrom  AemlUniil,  St,  .  II.  89 
Jer^m'*    of    Auullela,    St, 

—  :  'r.i,        .     1. 688 

.1  ue.         .      S.701 

J  <•,  1,  U.7S3; 

iM'Ucc  <)t,  ...  44 
Jersey,  l.ord,   anecdote  of. 

nti.l  Mi«s  F.>Td,  ,  .  IL  TM 
.T  •  tdin'a  gcnr- 

j  iblldDts   uf, 
.:cciesfegard- 

niff  drain  tn,  .  398 

Jrrvis,    Stt  Vincent, 

Jmse,  Mr,  his  aeeouni  of 
the  use  of  dogs  as  tum- 
epILs,  i.  490;  bis  remarlts 
on  correctness  of  story 
reffarding  sllcged  son  of 
llabard  III..      .    IL  723,  729 

Jesters    Se0  Foola. 

Jcmlli,  thdr  cooleat  vUb 


rAOI 
the  Jan«cnl5ls.  I.  602, 75T ; 
order  of  the,  founded  l>v 
Igustluj  LoTol.!,  II.  US'; 
anecdote  of  .  ^73 

Jestis     Chri-'. 
likenesses  < 
question  a.>«  ' 
December  I 
annlveraar-. 

li.  744,  746';  un'Aci-  uf  ilio 
Cbrlstmaa  festival  In  con- 
nection  with   tbo    latter 
event,         .       .         745  756 
Jtttam,  Uw  of,     .       ,    IL  793 
Jew,  an  unfortunate,    .      1.  325 

,  the  Wandering,  le^nd 

of,        .        .        ,    I.  534,  835 
Jewel,  Bishop,      1.  676  :  11  372 

,  the  Alfred,  .   li.  307.  503 

Jew'a-bnrp,  the,  .  L  741 

Jews,  the  annual  sermon 
preaohed  (o,  at  Rome,  in 
former  times,  i-  70;  cus- 
tom of  the  v(Fdding-rlng 
among,  220 ;  irrrguiarity 
of  their  calendar,  424; 
observance  of  the  Puaa- 
over  among  the  modem, 
445,116:  pretended  mur- 
dcrsof  Christian  children 
by  the,  416, 449 ;  saerllege 
of,  at  Bmasela,  11.  60 :  St 
Bemard'a  Interposition 
on  behalf  of,  339 ;  expul- 
sion of,  from  England— 

634-336 
Joachim,  St,  of  Sienna,      i.  517 
Joan  d*  Arc,  Maid  of  Orleans, 
i.  58,  701 ;  doubu  of  tha 
ccrrectoesa  of  the  com- 
monly received  story  re- 
garding, 702,  703;  biatorv 
of,      .       .       .        U.  77-73 
Joannicius,  3t,      .       .    IL  513 
Joavan,  or  Joevln,  St,        L  330 
Jockey,  a  celebrated,  L  543,  546 
Judoe,  or  Jo-se,  St,       .    11,  657 
Joel,  Here  von,    '.  L  751 

John  I.  of  Portugal,     .    II.  313 

III.,  Pope,    ,        .    IL    51 

IV.  ol  Portugal,  .     II,  651 

V.  of  Portugal.     .     il.  148 

VI.  of  Portugal,  1.  392, 3;.3 

VII.,  Pope,  .        .    IL  459 

VIII.,  Pope,  .     11.  698 

XIH.,  Pope,  .     IL  317 

XIV..  Pope,  .    II,  239 

XVni.,  Pope,      .    IL    81 

X.Xl.,  Pope,  .      t.  611 

XXIL.  Pore,       .    II,  «.15 

X.X1II.,  P.ii*,      .     11.  6(H 

John,  king  of  Eiiglan'l.  11, 

46'^,  713;  his  dominiona 
laid  under  an  interdict  hy 
Pope  Innocent  lit.— cu- 
rious legend  eonoeeted 
with  this  event,  I.  408; 
story  of,  and  the  wu«a 
foots  of  Gotham,  L  4(i>, 
463;  Prince  Arthur  mur- 
dered by,  1.  470.  471; 
pnnlsbment  inflicted  by, 
on  inhabltanis  of  Aln- 
wick, L  550,  651 ;  tiagna 
Chart*  slgne<l  by,  L  797, 
798;  hU  tclalions  with 
Philip  Anguslua  of 
France,  .  .  .  II.  64 
John  Osplstnn,  St.      .    11.  4.16 

Cllmacoa,      dt,     tha 

scbolaatls,         .       ,     L  441 

John  Columbinl,  St,     .    IL  14< 

I>amasceD,  St.     •     1. 601 

de  Prado.  St,        .     L  878 

Francis  Regis,  St.      L  TI5 

Frederick,  the    Ka^ 

nanimoos,  of  Saaony,     L  337 

John  Lataran,  8i,  dcdiaa- 

tion  of  church  of.      •    11.661 
John  Marinoni,  Bleased,  U.  637 

Kepomiw,  St,  L  Ol; 

legend  of.  .       .         841 

John  of  Beverley,  SI,  notice 

of,      .       .       .       .     1. 604 
John  of  Bridlington,  St,    u.  429 

EdTpt,  St.         .      I.  473 

Csd.St,   .        .     L34i 
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JoUn  of  L«ydMi,  '  the  pro- 

Sliet,'  notice  of,         •     1.    40 
n  of  Httli*,  St.        .     i.  230 
Monticr,  St,      .      I.  8J1 

Procida,     Slciltaa 

patriot,     .       .       1. 443, 44S 

John  of  Boomiy,  St,    .     1.173 

of  S>li*iron.  Bt,    .     I.  774 

of  tlio  Crow,  St,  .    IL  611 

,  SI,  Popo,      .        .      1.  687 

,  St,  the     Brannellit, 

doUm  of,  ind  bU  dajr— 

il.  771,  773 
John,  8t,  llirco  msrtTri  of 

thli  nime,        i.  199,  607,  831 
John  Seraplon,  St,        .    u.  1S7 

Sobioki,  kinir  of  Po- 
land. .  t.  768  i  ii.  337 

John  the  Almoner,  St,      U  161 

Bopil»t,  St,  Natl- 

vil/  of,  or  Midsninmer 
Dar,  i.  814-817;  the  Dc- 
collallon  of,       .        .    il.  381 

John  the  Dwarf,  St,      .    11.  >H 

Good,     klnu     of 

France,  1.  4»8;  hit  cap- 
lirltj  In  England,  480; 
courtes/  of  tlie  Black 
Ptince  to.  783 ;  dc- 
fratrd  at  PoiUrrx,      .    tt.  3(6 

John  '  the  Scorcher.'  Set 
Schlnderbannn. 

John  tb<  Silent,  St,      .     1.  62S 

John'a  Well,  St,  Kincar- 
dineshire,        .       .     ii.     6 

Johnaon,  Dr  James,     .    il.  427 

,  Dr  Saniuel,li.  320, 

687 ;  touched  fur  acrofula 
by  Queen  Anne,  1.  64, 
85;  hti  mcctloff  with  Dr 
Parr,  116;  hia  eologistio 
remark  on  the  Anatontjf 
ej  Mrlancholj/,  1C3;  bis 
remarks  on  taming 
•brews,  308;  intercourse 
between  and  General 
Paali,  334  ;  hl«  remarks 
on  tbe  pool  John  Pblllpa, 
397;  anecdote  of,  343; 
last  words  of,  378 ; 
quoted,  600,  774 ;  his 
biographer  Boswell,  656, 
657  ;  his  coiitcmponiry. 
Bishop  Warliurton,  745; 
anecdotes  of,  and  Hra 
Macinlar.  810.  his  friend- 
ship witb  Mm  Thmle,  838- 
S30  ;  Gecirge  III.'s  qunta- 
tloD  regarding,  ii.  371 ; 
hla  remarks  on  tea-drink* 
ing,    ....        667 

Johnson,  Manuel,  i.  316; 
notice  of  bia  astron- 
omical labours,         .        317 

Johnson,  Mrs  {Btrtla',  1. 
174,  363;  ber  connection 
wlih  Swift,        .     ii.  470-473 

Johnson,  profeiaionai  jca- 
tor,     .        .        i        .     i.  184 

Johnson,  Richard,  dsTice 
of,  to  erado  elfecta  of 
hanging,    ...      1. 831 

Johnrau,  Samuel,  a  dan- 
cing-master,     .       .     i.  805 

Johnstone,  Alexander  Keith— 
11.777 

Jokes,  reproduction  of,  i. 
343,  343 ;  practical,  on  1st 
of  April,      .        .         4U0-483 

Jolly,  Dr,  bishop  of  Moray, 
notice  of,   .       .  i.  166 

Jonas,  SI,      .       .       .     i.  436 

Jono>,  GrllBth,  U.  335: 
notice  of.    .        .         336, 337 

Jonc-v,  Vna\,  bis  victory  at 
Fisnborougbncad,  11.374,375 

Jonoi,  Sir  Inlio,  ,       .     i.  $00 

William,  1.  650; 

il.  383 ;  animadrerts  on 
Dr  Pan's  handwriting— 

i.  lie  117 

Jonn,  Vnilam,  fotrader  of 
fiee  grammar-aobool  at 
Monmouth,       .       .     i,  380 

Jon*on,  Ben,  I.  199 ;  Ii. 
180:  quoiod,  I.  31.  50G; 
11.  40,  076  i  hla  enlogiun 
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of  Francis  Bacon,  1. 145; 
bis  alluaion  to  the  um- 
brella,  243 ;    notloe    of, 
181-183 ;    excerpts  from 
hla  Dumccria,  II.  183; 
his  picture  of  Bartholo- 
mew Fair,  .         .     Ii.  263,  864 
Jortln,  Dr  John,   .    II.  275,  436 
Joseph  1.,  emperor,     .    il.  133 

II.,  emperor,  I.  277,  363 

Calafanctins,  St,  il.  275 

-  of  Arimalbea,  St,  I. 


383 ;     legend   regarding 

his  staff,     .        .    ii.  758,  759 

Joseph  of  CnpertUio,  St,  ii.  353 

Leonlr.ia,  St,      i.  222 

Palestine,  St,    il.  101 

Portugol,     .     1. 393 


,  St,  husband  of  the 

Virgin,      ...     1. 331 
Joseph,  St,  martyr,      •     I,  367 
Josephine,  Empress,  1.  093, 
817;  history  of— singular 
fulfllmrnt  of  a  propheey 
rrt-ardlng,   i.    731,    733; 
history   of    her    divorce 
from  Bonaparte,     II.  683,  CS4 
Joabert,  Bartholomew,     il.  336 
Jourdcmayno,       Marger}*, 

witch  of  Eye,     .       .    'i.  S99 
JoTlla,  St,     .       .       .     1. 257 
Joyce,  t^loneI,allc|rod  exe- 
cutioner of  Charles  I.,    i.  18V 
Jutiilee      in      bonour     of 

GcorgoIII.,  .  .  i.  T34 
Judo,  St,  .  ,  .  II.  506 
Judlcliil  combat  between  a 

man  and  a  dog,  ii.  434,  435 
JagduUnck  Pas*,  the,  miin- 

sacro  of  British  army  In,  L  60 
Julia,  St,  ,  ,  .  i.  073 
Julian,  Count,  betrarer  of 

Slialn  to  tbe  Moors.  11.  135, 136 
Julian,  Emperor,  i.  831 ;  ii.  551 

Period,       .       .    11.750 

,  sereral  saints  of  the 

name,  1.  78, 168,  266, 293, 

304,  880 ;  II.  35.  377,  464 
Julian,    St,  archbUbop  of 

Toledo,  .  .  .  i.  343 
Juliana,  81,  .       .     L  260 

Jullsno  Faleonterl,  St,  1.  794 
JuUtta,   St,  two   saints  of 

this  name,         1,785;  ii.  143 
Jallus  I.,  Pope,  lixcs  the 
date   for   celebration   of 
ChrUtraaa,        .       .    Ii.  744 
Julius  U.,  Pope,   t.    380; 

notice  of,  .       .         Z80 

Julius  III.,  Pope,        .     I.  407 

Cosaar,     Stt  Caesar. 

,  St,  three  palms  of 

Ibis  nnme.  I.  499,  C87  :  11.  t 
Julllen,  M.  CamUlo,  1.  360 ; 

notice  of,  ,       .       .         S81 
Jolt  (dcscrlptlTe),  11.  1-4; 
(historical],   4 ;    cliarao- 
terUIIca   of,    4,   5;    the 
fourth  of,  In  America,  il.    31 
JuNa  (dcscilpilto),  i.  715; 
(historical),  718;  cbarse- 
terlstics  of.  718:    ancient 
belief   of  Its    being  the 
most  suitable  month  for 
marriage, 719;  the'  glori- 
ous first  of,'      .  724.  T35 
Junius.dhUnguipbed  Anglo- 
Saxon  scholar,        I.  344,  245 
Junitu,  8ir  Pliillp   Francis 
tho   probable  author   of 
Leilen  of.       .       Ii.  483, 433 
Junot,    Andoehe,  Dae    d' 

Abrantes,  .  11. 132,  486 
Jupiter,  satellltee  of,  dis- 

coTcred  by  Qalileo,  .     i.    74 
Jury,  right  of  a  forelener 
to  be  tiicd  by  a  mixed, 
flrat  demanded,        •     i.  447 
Jasden,  Antolnc  de,    .     i.  534 

,  Bernard  de,    .     11.  551 

Just,  Frotean  do  St,  .  I.  781 
Juita,  St,  .  .  .  IL  ^9 
Justin,  Empcrsr,         .    ii.  414 

,  St,    .       .       .    il.  404 

,  St,  the  phUosopbcr— 

i.  733 
JasUiw  tf  P«au,  SI,       U.  iW 


raoE 

JnsUna,  St,  .       .    U.  382 

Josllnlan,  Emperor,  1. 997 ; 
II.  574 ;  his  treatment  of 
Belisarlns,         .       i.  3I!3,  364 
Justinian,  St,       .        .    il.  151 
Justus,  St,  three  saints  of 

this  name,        il.  180,  299,  665 
Juvenal,  D.  Junius,    .     I.  321 
JuTcntinuB,  St,    .       .     I,  157 
Juxon,  Archbifbop,  1.  733; 
Bible  said  to  have  been 
presented  by  Charles  I. 
to,     .       .       .       ,1.  190 

Kames,  Lord,  II.  773  : 
Franklin's  visit  to,  .  i.  SS,  59 

Kane,  Dr,  arctic  explorer, 
I.  260;  notice  of,  363; 
extreme  cold  endured  bj, 
and  bis  companions — 

il.  702,  763 

Knnt,  Immnnuel,  the  pblU 
oiO!ibcr,  i.  135,  247,  Ki  ; 
letter  of,  regarding  Swe- 
denbori;,    .        .        .      L  187 

Karlooionn,  brother  of  King 
Pepin  of  France,        .    i.  737 

Katcrfclto,  famous  mounte- 
bank,        .       .      i.  610, 611 

Eaufmann.    S*0  Mcrcator. 

,  Maria  Angelica— 

il,  510 

Eay,  a  eoacUntor  of  Ark- 
wright,      .       .       .    Ii.  166 

Eayc,  Dr,  his  account  of 
the  sweating  sickness,   I,  618 

Kcnn,  Edmund,     .        ,    1.  639 

Keune,  Sir  Edward,  his 
account  of  Philip,  Duke 
ofWbarlon,      .       .     I.  710 

Keats,  John,  I,  293;  his 
£i:e  0/  St  AfpttM,  ouoli-d, 
140,  141 ;  onslaught  on, 
by  the  Quarterty  £*citic, 
166 ;  bia  sonnet  on  Leigh 
Hunt's  liberation,  U.  280; 
notice  of,  .       .  611, 613 

Keblus,  St,    ,        .        .     L  549 

Kelll,  James       •       •     >•  437 

,  John,         .       .    Ii.  643 

Keith,  Marshal,  U.  443; 
notice  of,  .  .  445 

Keith,  Bov.  Alexander,  celc- 
brator  of  Mayf  air  marrUgcs— 
il.  120 

Kelvin,  St.    &«  Coemgen. 

Kcllctt,  Captain, commander 
of  the  Tiesolufr,  .     ii.  7S6 

Kfilley,  Eiiward,    .        .   IL  154 

Kcllle,  two  Coanlesst*  of,  Ii.    41 

Kelly,  Colonel,  bis  famooa 
parrot,        ...     1. 513 

Kelly,  Michael,     .       .    Ii.  447 

Kemble,  Charles,       IL  673,  615 

,  John  Mitchell,      i.  4J1 

Philip,  1.  207,  298 

,   the    O.   P. 

riots  direeted  against,  lU 
709,  711 ;  plot  of  a  puto- 
mime  anggeated  by,   .       766 

Komp,  O.  M.,  architect  of 
Scott  Monumcni,  1.  335; 
notice  of,     .       .       .       335 

Kemp,  William,  bis  dancing 
journey  from  London  lo 
Norwich,     .  1.  632,  633 

Kempenfcldt,  Admiral, 
drowne<l  In  tbe  Soynt 
Omrgt,        .        .  IL  383, 394 

Kempl*,  Thomas  II,      .    Ii.  X23 

K'-n.  BI'hopThomns,  I.  391 ; 
attends  Charles  II.  on  bia 
death-bed,         .       .     1, 227 

Kendal,  Dnchew  of,  Soath- 
sea  intriguer,     .  1. 148 

Krncd,  St,  aa  Inveterate 
joker,         ...     I.  Iil3 

Kenrim,  St,  .       .       .    IL  687 

Kenilworth  Castle,  bear- 
baiting  at,  .        .    U,    67 

Kenney,  Jsmce,  druntatle 
writer,  .       .    U.  133 

KennlngtoQ  Cunimoo, 
lucciing  ot  the  Char- 
lies on.      .        .  1. 4M 

Kennocha,  St,  .     L  363 

iUnn  J.    A«  Gaaiena. 


raai 
Kuriok,  Daniel,  line*  er- 
roneously attributed  to,  L  173 
Kentick,  Dr  William,        L  7it 
Kent,  Duchess  of,  clronm- 
stanee  connected  with  her 
death,        .       .       ,     I.     3 
Kent,  Duke  of,      .       .    11. 618 

,  Edmond,  Earl  of,      1. 401 

,  Miild  of.    Sm  Barton. 

,  WllUam,  L  499;   bia 

altar-pleoe    for   St    Qe- 
ment's  Church,        L  800-ftOt 
Kent,  Shrovetide  costom  in— 

Lisa 

Eentlgera,  St,  or  StMungo, 
i.  100:  notice  of,  103, 103; 
legend   related   of,    105, 
106;    hla   advcnturea  in 
Wales— bia  popQ  St  Asaph- 
I.  6«»,  &70 
Kenyon, Lloyd, Lord,  L  472, 
Ii.    414 ;    anlmadreralona 
of  on  foreatallcrs,     .     I.  477 
Kepler,  John,       .    IL  57»,  735 
Kcppel.  Admiral  Augtustus, 
Ii.  404 :  public  rcjoldags 
on  hbi  ac<iuilt«l,       .     1.  Mt 
Keasog.    Sit  Maekaasof. 
Ketch.  John,  executioner,  I.  799 
Kelt,  Iter,  llrary,         .      I.  831 

,  Robert,  ringleader  In 

'  the  Korfoik  Commotion'— 
IL  90,91 
Kcux,  John  Le,    .       .     L  463 
Key,    Ses  Calus. 
Kcyna,  St,    .       .        .    IL  423 
Keyne's  Well,  St,  Cornwall, 
celebrated  by  Carew  and 
Bouthey,    .        .        .    IL      7 
Eiaran,  SI,  two  saints  of  this 

name,  .  LS33;  U.3V 
Kiild,  Dr  John,  .  .  IL  3^0 
Kilda,  S(,  lamous  ir«U  lo 

Ulaof,  .  .  .  U.3,  T 
Klllan,  St,  .  .  .  U.  SS 
Killegrew,  Lady  KatbertDe — 

L4;i 

Rlillgrew,  his  song  of  Ihv 
'  Five  women-barbers' — 

u.ro,  (7t 

Kilmansegge,  Baron,  tttcnd 
of  Handel,         .       ,      L  393 

Kilmarnock,  William  Bovd. 
Earl  of  beheaded,  IL  »3.  334 

Kii<ylh,  Viscoanl,  atory  off 
ring  presented  by,  to  his 
wife L  10< 

Kilwarden,  Arthnr  Wolfe, 
Lord,         ,       .       .    ILlfil 

Kina«lon,  Herefordshire, 
earthquake  at,  .       .     L  333 

King,  a,  arrcated  by  bU 
vassal,       .        .       .    tL4tl 

King,  Chlef-Jusllce,  hla  de- 
bate with  Wblston  on 
aubscripil'^n,      .        ,    Uu  143 

King,  1)1  .lo:  n  .     L441 

,  1  ■  '.lea  er- 

ron<.  d  CO.  U  in 

King,  L'..  . :  ...  „ie«l  by. 
to  Chatln  U.,    .         .      L  IS* 

King-maker.    9m  Warwick. 

of   th«    Baaa.    the, 

Twelftb-d«yiaoiiareh.L  41,(3 

Klnga,  or  Caae«aad<*,  St. 
Sfe  Cuneanndea, 

King's  Bench,  the,  J.-vivt- 
itirsof.  I.  468;  eiplu  i.'i 

in  court  '  f     li-   .'/I       M  ..    ... 

eleci 

stlnr,  :t3 

Kings       

practice  of  touci. 
the,  L    (3-85;    r 
posrer  of   brallnc    -  .„ 
posed  to  be  poiSfaai  il  be 
a  seventh  son.    .     I.  Ui.  m 
RIngsley,  Rev.  CkariM,      I.  Ttl 
Kingston,  niizab«tlt  Chad. 
Iclgb,  Ducbcaa  «f,  luiuoa 

of,    .     .     .    u.«n-r3 

Kinir^ton,  Robert,  Earl  of. 

notice  of,  .  ,  ,  II.  Hi 
Kinesworal,  sebool   aai  op 

nt  be  Jubn  Wcalaj,  ,  V  tT> 
Kinkel,  Jobansa,  .  II.  Kt 
-     ■     St,    .       .        .     LIM 
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Klupi-,"'*-' —  r4->'>M.«M 
Kirln 

dn'.i 

Inu''- '■  --li  in 

Kirlir.  ii«r.  William,  li.  »<),»> 
Kiiktr*<       Park.       Dobln 

llo'nl't  grnTs  nt,  ,  II.  <07 
Ktrkman,  Mr,  hit  conver- 

•atloti  irllli  MickllM,  II.  43,  4t 
Klfkw""'    -■■'■'^"""1  tomb  ot 

M»  ',    .     II.  Ml 

i'lrii,  doilg- 

nat...i. liarvwt- 

fF»«t,  .  .  .11.  373 
Kit  C»t  Cliih,  the.  .  II.  60J 
Kltclimtr,  I)r  WUHjiii.  I. 

3»i;  hisecccnirldlle-.ns  300 
KlttD,    BcT,   Dr   Jnhu,  II. 

61^,  MB;  ti<>llo»of.  (IK  ri'! 
Klaprolh,  OerniAli  cllemb' . 

,  Julri,    .        . 

KlA^r,  (loneral  J.  B.,  .  i.  . .  ^ 
Klop>IMk,  Ficd'-rlck  Thro- 

pbtliu,    i.    387  i    notlM 

of,      .       .  11. 11,  It 

Rnelltr,   Sir   CnitnT,    II. 

600;  notice  C'f,  Ml;  bU 

•  lirrcaliiin  nlih  Ur  BaJ- 

plllh,  ...  (32 
Knliibt,  Henrr  Gilljr.  II.  64« 
,   trfMurar  of   Ibo 

Soatb-«eft  Cooipanj,  e^ 

cap«  of,  .  .  .1.  lid 
Knigbtlow   Cro«t,    oiutom 

or,  .  .  .  11.(71,573 
KnlxhU     Tcmplan.       Sw 

Templar*. 
Kno  vrle«,  JwnM  Sbuldan,  U.  (S3< 
Knox,  I>r  Viciwlmiu,    .    11.  317 
,   Qoner*!,  Amtrlcan 

olBcer,  .  .  .  i.  380 
Knot,  John,  U.  eU;  lut 

word*  of,  .  .  .  1. 377 
Knut  (Ganatat),  St,  .  1.  133 
KolMl,  a  inetlleTal  dfmon,  11.733 
kot^nlciroork,         Ocncrat, 

w  lilintioal  anocdot*  of,  1. 97,  U 
Kob-l-aoor,     tlio,     adren- 

tnr*>  of,     .       .  1.  iM 

KHnlit,    prlntlnf    maobliio 

Invantfd  by.  .  .  II.  C33 
KHiilngimark,  Cottnt,  liiiU- 

jrator  of  Tbynna'a  mur. 

.1<r,  ...  I.  348,  3<9 
Xoord-Ckbal    Pata,    illw*- 

Irout     paiMca     of.     by 

llrlliah  armr,  .  .  I.  CO 
K'>ian,     TcfMon     of     tba 

If^and    of    th«     8»rn 

Slnpor*  In         ,       .    lU  137 

Kiicnrr,    f-'I    Tl,-.dor,   II. 

371  ;  373.  373 

Ko>r.  .•,   .     11.  4£1 

Kotj'  t'  Frcil- 

er;  .   1.   407. 

SE7  ;  Mi,  tW 

Kol»t,..uv,  ;'.^,  .  .1.373 
Xjtuiam,  faTowIM  Mtor.  I.  44 
Kytnttum,  SI,  .  .  i.  33S 
Krirawlic,  Bt,  .  .  1. 135 
Krria,  John,  tba  'Man  of 

How.'         .       .    U.  Ue,  557 

lr\  Bxiim*,  ProTun^a,  al- 
Wtfd  .lIMoTrr/  of  bod/ of 
tUrjr  Maiidalcu  at,    .    II  10} 

liibba,  Maatuld,  ISTaiiiatr 
grhlat&eu,     .       .    1.  ill 

UMcnt,      .  .     L3«3 

LablaalM,  Slpwir,  tdiuir- 
abla  pannaailaD  of  a 
roovntabaak  br,  t.  513 

Labord*,  Jtmn  Ufnlamln— 

II.  315 

Lar^pM*,  Btmard,  Comtn 
<!',       .  .11.  414,  703 

Larunir,  fprclnHn  of  Ibr, 
b;  Lord  tiurth,  .     I.  IM 

I.a<»nUln>.  Valbar,  U.  504  s 
iioUro  of,    .        .         505,  eoii 

' '■■'".    coaaUbl*   of 

.       .     1.430 
.      I.  t3I 

i....' :.  at  nuntuj,  II.  143 

el  Poland,     II.  I!t4 

III.  <4  rolaod,   I.  353 
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rAai 
Lid7.dax,  or  tht  Aannn- 

elatlon,      .       .       .     i  417 
l^dj-   Place.   maaUngi    at 

liiftr".""  ..'  TT-'Maratory 
lor  ■    SS,  1.745,747 

!«<]  10  nork- 

•b.ii.  a ....  .      1.430.440 

Lanilo,  Jiicqaa*.   .         .      I.  681 

Ll  Flt>clie,  onacd^lo  of 
tum«pttHlog  at  Jasalt'a 
CoUageof,         .       .     1.191 

Lagrange,  vWnch  malho- 
matioian,   ...     1. 405 

La  lUrpe,  bU  culoglum  of 
Madame  do  S<>rlgn«'a 
Iruora,       .        .        .      I.  108 

LahlOr«,  NIoola  da,  tenula 
mnthflmatlcian,        «     I.   31 

T  .!„>,_  piiiKp  if^  ,      I,  Jg7 

'.  Alelandre,        .      I.  536 
Ic,    yrencb     tnalhC' 

udap,      .       1,<73;  11.43 

Lilly,  Cvmtc  da,  .       .     1.011 
LaraallMC,  St.       .       .     1. 327 

Lamnr'i''-   •-!.       .    II.    59 

Lsmi  j;l,  393; 

II.   .  Ilk*  on 

Nou  ^.  ..  .    ..../,  I.  87; 

noUco  of,  and  hla  alulcr 
Mary,  .      11. 774-77« 

Lomballr,  PrinrMW  de,    II.  399 
Lamba,  John,  the  Duko  of 
Bucktngbam'i  physician, 
munjrred  by  the  mob,  II.  904 
Lambert,  tianlrl,  notice  of,  11.  B'i 

,  John  Uonry — 

11.951,380 

,  Mr,  Chatlarton  an 

appreniioe  of,     ,    11.  951,  M9 
I.alibatt,  St,  ,         .     11.  350 

/.om5'aKwof,t«na  forspleed 

ale I.    27 

Laniennai*,     aasoclate    of 

Father  Ueordalre,  .  U  605 
TjAinmav,  fHtlTal  of,  .  U.  154 
L:i  Matte-Fauqu5,  Baron,  1.  401 
Lamotte.  Madame,  atory  of, 
and  tna  diamond  neck* 
lace,  .  ,  .  U.  451-455 
Lamprey*,  a  fbTourite  me- 

illrvul  ilUb,        .        .      I.  395 
Liiiipa,  >lxe«t,       .     11.410,411 
LancBMiIri*,    Mar-fwn)ri.    lii 
Snulb,  54«-54ii  convivial 
clliln  In,     .        .       I.  195-198 
LlnrMlrr,  Ilouft^  of,  cru«h- 
cd  by  lUward  IV.,  1.  403, 
403  ;  wura  between,  and 
Houae  of  Tork,  507-509, 
757,  788 ;  acecHlon  of,  II,  *97 
Lincaaler,  Tbomaa,  E<rl  of— 

1.403;  11.609 
Lindclln.  Kt,        ,       .     1, 751 
Land""     .*:--  M...-!.><n. 
Lano  <  iigf,     I.  188 

Lin.:  uu>,  St,l.  :'4 

I.«nil-..,. ,    .        ,      I  .103 

lADlrane,  Arcnbl«bon,  hia 
telatlona     with     illabop 
WaUtan,   ...      I.  133 
Lanetaiinr,    Oenrd,     thn 

)uuncer,    .       .        ,11.   01 
Laiit'li'"      M'.     I'l*    I...i.M) 
oni!  I 

In  1'  1.  748 

La'i;.-  ^..ii.n 

lo  I  .      .      I.  100 

Lanir  .n,    .      1.457 

Ltngu...,   .'..^...  .-liop    l$t«* 

pbeo,         •       •       .    II.   98 
Langnage*,       Matiofantl'a 
wondrona  lalant  f<jr  ao- 
quiftlllon  of,       .       .     L  976 
LMignedoe,  opening  of  th* 

rnual  of,     .        .        .1  557 
I«nguat,  Jean  Papllate,     I.  740 
Lai.ne<,  lUnhal,        1.497.708 
l.&n*downe,  family  ef,  lu 
founder      Sir      William 
Petty,        .  II  703-704 

Lanxlowne,    Utnry,   third 

Marqulaof,        .        .    II.    11 
Lanadowne,  Wllllan,  Irit 

MarqaU  of,         .       .    I  »^ 
Laplaca^  Plerr*  Simon,      I.  407 
Lapland,  jonrnty  of  Lln- 
naia  lo^    .       .       .     i.  C77 


raoi 
Lardncr,  Dr  Kalhanlel— 

1.740;  II.  113 
Ijirilner,  Ber.  Dlony>ln>,  I.  470 
Large  men,  luatancca  of^ 

II.  99, 100 
r.nrgo,  dbcoTory  of  Rllvrr 

ri'llos  near,  .  I  337,  338 
Lirgin,  St,  ,  •  ,  II  139 
L.-i-crUn,  St,  .        ,      i.  535 

Lut  worda  of  remarknlile 

pcraoni,      .  i.  377-379 

Latimer,  BIfbop,  it    451 ; 
Btory  related    by.  of   St 
Anthony,  1. 134;  hb  com- 
mendation of  arohcrv,       776 
L^iiil,  ArchbUlinp,  i.  US ;  II, 
430;  notice  of,  t  87,  88; 
Lclghion  and  other  Tlo- 
tlraiof,       ...        831 
Liiudcr,  t<lr  Tbomaa  Dick,  I.  693 
lAuderdale,  Duko  of,lL  757 ; 
anecdote  of  hia  rnnnlng- 
footman.    ...     1.  100 
Ltiudohn,  ijeneral,       .    II.    53 
Liiira  da  Novea,  Petrarch'a 
heroine,  1.   480 ;   notice 
of,      ...       .  482-481 
Lnureateihip,  the  poet— 

1.471,  473 
Laurence  Juatinbin,  St,    II.  315 

,  St,  arcbbiihup  of 

Dublin,     .       .       .     li.  577 
Laurentlua,    phyaleian    to 
llcnry  I  v.,  reference  by, 
lo  touchloK  for  the  king'a 
evil  In  France,  .       .     1.   83 
Liari*ton  Caatle,  .    IL  679 

Lansannc,   Gibbon'a    resi- 
dence at,    .        .       I.  131,  139 
Laral,  Oiln  de.     Set  Reu. 
L.'»Tatcrj  John  Caspar.       IL  579 
L«  VoUln,  execution  of,     I.  105 
Lavoialer,  Anioinc  L  — 

Lfi09;  II.  210 
Iaw,  Biahop  Eilmnnd,      11.  3U 
,  John,  speculative  fi- 
nancier, 1.   517 ;    projec- 
tor   of    the    MiiaiRaippl 
■chrme,      .        .    II.  575, 679 
Law,  Tbomaa,  the  bellman 

of  Cripplegato,  .  I.  437 

Lawrence,  St,  arohblabop  of 

Canterbury,  .  .  I.  212 
Lawrence,  St,  martyr,  atory 

of,  .  .  .  .  II.  198 
Lnwyeri.  Prtcr  the  Great'* 

remark  regarding,  •  1. 175 
Liyird,  Auatln  U.,  .  I.  1-43 
Lea,  SI,  ...      I.  403 

Lenke,  Admiral  Sir  John,  ll   154 
I."'mdcr,  St,       .        .        I.  804 
Lranicd  ladlea,  .         1.  474,  475 
Lrn.e,  belief  In  the  po««i- 
Mlliy    of    dHwIvlnn    • 
marriage  br  a  form  of,    1. 188 
Le  llvrk,  celebrated  tavern- 
keeper,      .       ,        .1    538 
Lebeiir,  Jean,       .       .     I.  in 
L'--brnn,  nn  emplrie,     .    11.  Ti^ 
Ubwln,  St,  .        .        .11.  573 
Lrchmcre,  Klobolai,  Swlfl'a 
line*  on  bt<  (Quarrel  with 
Sir  John  Guiae,         .      I.  110 
Leeturr*,  popular,  to  vorW* 
tng-men,  Idea  of,  flnt  con- 
eeired  by  Ur  BIrkbeek,  I,   87 
Lccilnikl,  Stanlilaue,      II.  179 
L*a  and   Harper'a    booth, 

Bartholomew  Fair,  IL  984, 265 
Le«  Uoo,  Prlooe,  .  .  II.  773 
--,  Harriet,  .  ,  II.  1*4 
— ,  Kev.  Samuel,  .  iL  702 
— ,  Sir  Henry,  noUea  of— 

il.  590,  501 

— ,  BophU,  .        .     I.  353 

Lcec  bei.  legal  proc<M*(BlBa(— 

I.13S 

Leeila,    Tbomaa    Oabome, 

Duke  of,    .       .       .    II.  134 
Leek,  tbe,  the  national  em- 
blem of  ttnl",  i.  350 
Legal,  ha^'^                     ■"■'I 

atSmiihli  I.  388 

Legnnda,  po;...-!.,  ...g-i  uf 

many,       .       .       ,     1.  137 
Leger.  SL    Bm  Laadogailaa, 
U$f,  CaUmd  WUUan,  U.    M 


ytuB 
Leihnlhi.  Gottfrleil  Wilhelm, 

I.  603  ;  notice  of,   11.  577,  571 
Leircilcr,  Lrttice,  Cniinic** 
of,  intetcit  altacbliig  to 
her  hUlory,      .  i.    73 

Lelceatcr,  Philip,  third  earl 

of,     .  .1,  319 

Leiceater,  Robert  Dudley, 
F.Brl  of,  faTourlia  ol 
Qnern  Elliabrth,  II.  511 ; 
hij  Ncw-rtar'*  gifta  to 
Qncen  KUlulKlh,  I.  39; 
fill*  of  hia  wife,  Amy 
RubHirt,   .  I  735,  73« 

Lclreitcr,   Robert,  Earl  of 
Alcllent  ond,  beQue«t  of 
hi*  heart,         .      II.  414, 115 
Leicester,  Simon  de  Mont- 

fott,  Barl  of.    Su  Montfort. 
Leiceater  Square,  Mlaa  Lln- 
wood'e     exhibition      of 
needlework  In,        1.  348,  349 
Loigh,  Sir  E<lwanl,      .      i.  I'M 
LclKhton,  ArcblilKhop,  1. 931 ; 
diu  in  tbe  Bell  Inn,  War- 
wick  Lane.    279 ;    nneo- 
dotei  of,  821 ;  hia  father 
a  ptar-ebamber  viotlm,      831 
Leiand,  J  >hn,  1.  525 ;   tala 
deaorlrtlon  of  ontbnrat  of 
Chat  MoMi,        .       .     I.    48 
Lcmcry,  Nlcola%  ,      i.  79^ 

Lemon,  Mark,  .  .  II.  iiia 
Lempriire.  Dr  John,  .  I.  3i>7 
Ltnclo»,  Ninon  de,  11.  45'i ; 

notice  of,  .  451, 453 

Lennox,  Charlotte,       .     i.    40 

,  Lady  ^anili,  mother 

of  the  Hapleri,  II.   197; 
atory    of    George    II  I. 'a 
attachment  lo,         1.  253,  251 
Lennox,  Regent,  .        .    11.  315 
/.Mor>,BUrget'>ballador,  I.  34 
Lenox.    Colonel,    his    duel 

with  Oukaof  York.  I.  585,  «8fl 
Lent.oustomof'croeking'ai, 
i.  339;  aeason  of  foiling. 
240;  eon^umptlon  of  (i«n 
in,  In  old  time*.  395 ; 
proccaslona  of  penitents 
In,  In  South  Italy.  .  431 
Lenthal,  Speaker  of  Uunio 

of  Commona,    •       .     I.    50 
Leu  II.,  Pope,      .       .     I.  833 

—  IV.St,   .       .       .    li.    78 

—  v.,  Emperor,  .    II.  763 

—  X.,  Pope,  II,  843;  hit 
relatione  with  Macblaveill— 

I.  588 
Leo  XII.,  Pop*,  .  .  II.  169 
— ,  Si,  martyr,    ,       .     I  a7l 

—  theOreal,Pop*,  L197;  11.511 
Leoeadla,  St,  .  .  li.  1^73 
Leoerltia,  St,  .  .  i.  373 
Laodcgarluo.orLegrr.St,  11.404 
LeoDatd,  a  medieval  dem^iii — 

II.  723 

,  SI,  .        .    11.  551 

Leonlila*,  .  .  .11.  M5 
Lmnlilea,  SI,  .  .  I.  531 
Leonoru*,  or  Lnnaire,  St,  II.  ft 
Lcnntia,  SI.  .        .    II.  601 

Leopold  I.,  Bnperor,  .  1.  CUl 
^-^—  U.,  Emperor— 

1  318;  IL  38 
Frinee,    bu>band 


of  PrInccM  Charlulle,  II.  654 
Lcopol.l,  SI,  ,  .  II.  579 
I.ep:inta,  battle  of,  .  II.  138 
Lrrul.  Marin.    fireOombct- 

vlilo. 
L'!  S^ige,  Alain  Mat,  ,    U.  M7 
Lesley,  Illabop,  quoted,    II.  <93 
Leslie,  Charlea,    .       .     L  503 
,  Charlea    Robert,    I. 

9*7;  notice  of, ,  ,  60O 
Lewing,  OottholJ,  .  L  141 
L'Battaage,  Sir  Boger,  U. 

580;  BoUeaof,  .  683 
Lethard,  81,  .  .  I.  3U3 
l.etter,  a  aallor'a,  ,  ll.  551 
Letters,   admirable    eollM- 

tlon  of,  by  Madame  do 

S5vlgnl,  i.  108:  franking 

of.       .        .        .        11.87   M 
Leudaa,  Si,  .        .        .1.  173 
LcttfNdiia,  w  Lntfrol,  81, 1.  KM 
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TKr.t 
IieVailluit,  FrnneoK  U.  COi 
IferlKtbon^  u  ineulcral  dc- 

raon,  .       .       .    il.  7J3 

Leviathan^   Hobbe'i    c«lo- 

bratcd  vrurk,      .    II.  OiJ,  6SS 
Iiewca,  luttlc  uf,       .       li.  WD 

,  OoorBC  H,,        .     i.  525 

Lewin,  Mr,  lili  Ineation  of 

Britain  quoted,  .     li,  276 

Lcwlne  of  BrlUin,  St,  ,    U,  113 
Lcwii  OoDUga,   SU     Sa 

Aloydiu. 
L<iiri«,  J.  ?.,        .       .    11,    63 

,Sit,     .       .       .    li.  5*5 

LewlBhain,  custom  at  gmm- 

mar-tchool  of    .  i.  2CS 

Ltjdcn,  Dr  John,  li.  323: 

hl9  potriotic  fnlhattinHfii.  i.  SOO 
Xi«xdcn,  John  of,  notice  of,  1.  40 
Liar,  rldicullHR  a,  by  prc- 
■rntLtig  him  with  a  vhet- 
Ktooe,        .       .       .     ii,   45 
UbcratuK,  St,       .       .    11. 230 
Liberty,  Mr  WilUam,  burial- 
place  of,  near  Flaandcn,  1. 804 
Llborlun,  St,         ,        ,    ii.  105 
Librarir,  early  lending,      i.  333 
Llohflold,  floxglng-horio  at 
free   rushool    nf,   1.  240 ; 
labours  of  St  Chad  at— 
memorials  of  him,  there, 
(20,      321  ;       Wlgbtmnn 
bnmed  for  licrcsy  at,  388 ; 
anecdote  of  Farquhar  at,  6C3 
tileloiu,  St,          .        .      1.  253 
Lldwlna,  Blessed,  of  Schie- 
dam  l.im 

Llfard,  St,     .        .        .      i.  730 
Life,  reflectioDS  on  nbort- 
nessand  speed  of  human, 
i.   70 ;    man's    aversion 
to   contemplate    end    of, 
K    providential    arrant;o- 
luent,  92 ;    IcOKlh  of,  us 
enjoyed   by  authors  and 
philosophe'rs,  126;  gene- 
ral period  of  human,  306 ; 
•uvinfr  of,  by  dofp>,  344 ; 
Mrs  Barbnuld's  remarlts 
on  the  battle  at,  347,  349  ; 
carious  old   divisions   of 
man's,   ,        .       11.  ICO,  101 
Llfo-boBts  and  tbelr  boat- 
men, notice  of,      ,      i.  S0-fi2 
'UftinK*  or  '  heaving,*  cus- 
tom of,  at  Easter,    i.  4'2S,  421 
Lifaix,  law  of,        .        .    li.  793 
Llitht,  appearance  of  extra- 

otdinary,    .        ,        .     i.    40 
LiKbUuoi,  Dr  John— 

1.  433;  ii.  C6G 
Ufhting  of  old  London— 

U.  408-411 
LlRhtnlnff,  twolorers  killed 

by,      .        .         .     II  14S,  142 
Lllbume,  John,  the  pam- 
phleteer,  I.  831 ;    notice 
of,      .        .         .      11.  28l,2»2 
Ullinmtonc  DaytcU,  bleed- 

InK  heart  in  church  of,  it,  417 
Llllo,  Georite,    .   I.  323;  11.  3('7 
Lilly,  William,  aatrologer, 
I.  S70,  7SC;  his  almanacs, 
11;   examined  as   to  his 
knowledge  of  the  execu- 
lioner  of  Charles  I.,  189; 
notice  of,    .        .        758,  759 
LUy,   William,   the    gram- 
ninrlan,  notice  of,  1,  396  ; 
his  Eaphtirt  quoted,  .        331 
Llmborcll,  Fllillp  ran,         I.  796 
Ltmorick,  treaty  of,     .    11.412 
Umnous,  St, .       .       .1. 284 
Llmuges,  craeltlcfl  at  cap- 
ture of,  by  Blaok  Prince— 

1.7B3 
Uneoln,  Earl  of,  killed  at 

battle  of  Stoke.    .    1.  787,  788 
Lincoln,  Henry  Burgvrash, 
bUbop   of— etory  of    bis 
apparition,        ,       ,     1. 690 
Uneoln,  Hugh  of,  ■   bal- 
lad,   .       .       .      i.  417, 44S 
Lincoln,  burnintr  of  witches 
at,    I.  356,  3i;  ;  story  of 
window  in  cathedral  of,     62S 
t.lauolnthire,  oetobralton  at 
820 


TAOS 

Plough  UonJay  In,  de- 
scribed,     ,       .         1. 94, 99 

Lindlifarne,  St  Cnthbert, 
bi>hop  of,  .       .       ,     i.  393 

LiDdley,  Dr  John,        .     1.  334 

Lindsay  of  Pitscutlie,  Scot- 
Ush   historian,  quoted— 

i.  688,  689 

Uadsay,  Theophllas— 

i.798;  11.541 

Line,  marine  ocremonies  at 
crossing  the,      .     11.  653,  654 

Llngard,  Ect.  Dr  John— 

1.  334  ;  II.  51 

LinniDus  (Charles  Von 
Llnn<5),  L  86,  670;  notice 
c.f,       .        .        .         676,  677 

Linne,  Sir  John,  his  reply 
to  Blchard  IL,  .      1. 182,  lliJ 

liinus,  St,      .         .        .    ii.  372 

lilnwood,  Miaa,  i.  345;  no- 
tice of  her  exblbliion  of 
needlework,       ,         .  348,  349 

Liobo.  Si.      .         .        .     11.  335 

Lion,  Richard  of  England's 
legendary  advcnturcwllh 
a 1.  481 

Lions,  formerly  kept  In  the 
Tower— combats  of,  with 
dogs,  &c.,  a  fuvourito 
sport  of  James  L,  i.  730, 
731;  curious  supersilUon 
regarding  the  lower,     11.  495 

Llppcrshey,  Hans,  precur- 
sor of  Galileo,    .       .     1.   74 

Llpsins,  Justus,     1.  407 ;  II.  464 

Lisbon,  great  earthquake  at— 

I.  £34;  ii.  536538 

Lisle,  Alice,  .       .       .    ii.  299 

Lister,  T.  H.,        .       .     1. 738 

Listen,  John,  eomle  actor, 
i.  373  ;  praeticsl  Joke  of, 
Incomblnationwith  Hook— 
ii.  35S 

Literary  actirlty.  remark- 
able instance  of,         ,      i.  553 

Litcrarv  Fund,  the  RotsI, 
Us  history,         .      1.  826,  837 

Literary  labour,  remuner- 
ailon  for,  unknown  In 
ancient  times,  i.  107 ; 
its  elTecbl  on  health,  .         125 

Literature,  first  attempt  to 
popularise,         ,        .      i.  S5S 

Little  John,  lieutenant  of 
Robin  Hood,       ,     II.  606,  607 

Littlccute  legend,  the,  11.  554-65S 

Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway,  opening  of  the— 

li.  347.  34« 

Lirerpool,  conTivhUitlci  In. 
In  former  times,        .      i.  195 

Livcrpo  'I,  Robert  Jenkin- 
Fon,  Earl  of,  L  744 ;  IL 
655;  bis  warning  observa- 
tion to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  I.  249 

Ltvin,  SI,       .        .        .     U.  572 

Livy.     Sre  Titus  Lirliis. 

Llewellrn,  last  natlvePrlnco 
o(  Wales,  .        .      li.  676,  677 

Lloyd,  Nathaniel,  hla  curi- 
ous will,     .        .        ,    il.  430 

Llord,  Robert,  a  friend  of 
Churchill, ,        ,        .11.  54S 

Lloyd,  William,  breaker  of 
the  Portland  Va«e,    .     I.  230 

Lluyd,  Ldward,     •        ,    il,      5 

L<},  or  Laudus,  St,         .    U.  362 

Loake,  Scandinavian  divin- 
ity, troaehcry  of,    11.  734,  735 

Lobflters,  plugging  the 
claws  of,     ,        .    il.  610,  611 

Lr>ck.  llramab's  celebrated, 
picked  by  Mr  Uobbs— 

11.  674,  676 

Locke,  John,  II.  381,  600; 
la«t  words,  of,   .       .     1,  377 

I^cke,  Joseph,      .        .    II.  353 

L.iekhart,  eminent  advocate 
in  lost  centurr,  hl4 /rims 
with  Wed'IrrbuTO,     .      i.    39 

Loekhart,  John  Gibson,  II. 
615 ;  his  epitaph  on  l>r 
Msginn,     .        .        .    11.343 

Lodge,  Edmund,  .       .     i.  131 

Ltcwendhall,  Comta  de,     1.  637 
|Loafl,Oap«l,.       .       .     LUl 


ran 
Logon,  John,  notice  of,  II.  777 
Loman  or  Luman,  St,  .  i.  266 
Lombard.  Peter,  .  ,  ii.  89 
Lombard.1,  martyrs  under 

this  .  .  ,  .  i.  330 
Lnmbe,  .sir  Thomas,  .  1. 316 
Lomer.  St,  .  .  .  i.  133 
Lomond,  Loch,  the  Lisbon 

earthquake  fell  at,  .  ii.  533 
London,  skating  on  the 
pieces  of  water  in  parks 
(if,  1.  139,140;  residence 
of  Peter  the  Great  in, 
171;  first  lighted  with 
gai,  178, 179  ;  hostility  of 
citizens  of,  to  John  nf 
Gaunt— great  riot  In,  317; 
earthquakes  in,  233; 
clamour  In  aeainst  um- 
brellas, 343,  243  ;  petition 
of  the  peruke-makers  of, 
to  Oeorgo  III.,  345;  exhi- 
bition of  Mrs  Midnight's 
Animal  Comedians  in, 
393-395 ;  bosplialily  of 
merchants  of,  to  Bus.<ian 
ambo-s.-ador,  303 ;  ^hop« 
of.  in  the  olden  time, 
349-353;  omnibuses  flrat 
started  in,  389;  history 
of  hnckney-conchss  in, 
459,  460  ;  .Stows's  Survey 
of,  478, 479 ;  apprehension 
of  Chartist  outbreak  In, 
495;  ravages  of  the  sweat- 
ing sickness  in,  518,  519; 
old  tarems  In,  535-539; 
May-day  featlviiies  in,  573, 
674;  May-poles  in,  574- 
677 ;  beating  the  bounds 
In,  584 ;  entry  of  Charles 
II,  Into,  693;  atrocities  of 
the  Mohocks  in.  743  ;  the 
Gordon  riots  in,  747,  748; 
the  parks  of  In  former 
times,  759-764;  petition 
of  Jonathan  Wild  to  bo 
made  a  freeman  of,  799 ; 
cuAtoms  observed  at.  on 
St  John's  Eve,  815;  holy 
wells  in,  il,  8;  separation 
of  Inhabitants  of  citst  and 
west  ends  of,  in  former 
tlmp«,  43 ;  old  suburban 
tea-t:ardimsof,  71-75;  the 
eitiscii  vf,  and  the  thieves, 
101 ;  tho  mug-bonsos  and 
mug-house  riots  in,  109- 
113;  oyster-sbell  day  in, 
133;  sale  of  tho  old  gatea 
of,  147 ;  shoeblacks  of, 
179,  180;  Ilarthnlomew 
Fair  In.  263-267;  the 
great  fire  of,  301-303; 
relics  of,  surviving  the  Are, 
303-307;  the  great  plague 
»l,  366-358;  expense  of  a 
lodging  in,  in  1710,  385  ; 
the  jfew  Klver  Water 
supply  of,  390-393  ;  older 
water  supply  of,  393,  393; 
battle  fiir  precedence  lie- 
twcen  French  and  Spanish 
ambassadors  In,  396,  397 ; 
watching  and  ligbtingold, 
408-411;  ferment  occa- 
sioned In,  by  murder  of 
Sir  B.  Godfrey,  463,  464  ; 
Towcrof,  burned  ,516, 517; 
Irgend  regarding  fall  nt 
old  bridge  of,  535,  536; 
Guy  Fawkes's  M»j  in, 
649, 550 ;  the  Lord  Mayor's 
Show  in,  661-665 ;  demon- 
strations on  Queen  Elisa- 
beth's Day  In,  588-590; 
disaster  occasioned  In,  by 
the  great  ptorm,  623; 
sensation  produced  in,  oy 
tho  Young  ]to>clu«,  644, 
645;  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tions in,  647,  648;  use  of 
l<^a  Introduced  In,  666, 
667;  contrast  between 
ancient  and  present  con- 
dliionof  quarter  nf,  whera 
MUton  was  ben,  673,  «74i 


rasi 

the  Klne  WortUeaor,  691- 
693 ;  the  '  Saehevertll ' 
ferment  In,  697 ;  street 
nomenclature  of,  717-719 ; 
etLttom  of  the  woifs  In, 
743,  744 ;  Boxing-day  in, 
764,  765;  life  in,  a'ocn- 
tary  ago,  .       76T-771 

London  Bridge,  Howel's 
lines  on,  il.  133 ;  new  and 
old 157-169 

Londonderry,  Robert  Stew- 
art, HarquU  of,         .      1.  791 

Long  intermission,  anee- 
dototi  of,     .       .     I.  70O,  701 

Longespee,  Bishop  Nicolas- 

I  «49 

LongeTlty,  instances  of,  1. 
70,  73,  XVi.  149-161,  306, 
303.  406,  463,  464,  613  ; 
II.  43,  44,  581-681 

Lo'igfellow,  Henry  W.,  L 
3U4  ;  his  stsnaaa  on  Duka 
of  Wellington,         il.  343,  344 

Longfellow,  Thomas,  land- 
lord at  Brecon,  rhylhml' 
csl  puna  on,      •       .     1.   61 

Longlnus,  the  knigbt, 
saintly  legend  of,     1.  373,  373 

Longnword.     5re  Salisbury. 

Lord  Mayor's  Show,  the — 

It  661-56S 

Lome,  Marlon  de,  mis- 
tress of  Onq- Mars,   ,    11.332 

Lorraine,  Christiana,  Dueh- 
ess  of,     .  .        11. 6:S 

Lorraine,  clever  esoap«  of 
IJuke  and  Ducbeoa  of, 
from  Nantes,     .  t  463 

Lorraine,  Leopold,  Dak*  of— 

i.  477 

Lothalro  I.,  Emperor,  .    ii.  389 
IIL  of  France,     1.  331 


Lothian,  the  Lanmas  f«»- 

ilval  of,      .  .    il.  164 

Lotteries,  history  of,  I.  93, 
94 ;   the  last  of  them  in 
England,  .        .      U.  466-46« 
Loudon,  Counteas  of,    .      t    73 

,  John,  Earl  of,       ».  37 J 

,  John,  C,  1.  48S ; 

notice  of,  .  U  toi,  (94 

Louis  I,  of  France,  1.  810; 
touches    for    the    king's 

evil k    83 

Lonls  II.  of  France,     .     L  4K 

III.  of  France,    .    11.178 

IV.  (d'Outremer)   of 

France,      .        .        .11.  ITS 
Louis  v..  Emperor,      .    II,  433 

VI.  of  Fraaoe,    .    il.  184 

VII.    .       .       .    11. 363 

VllL,         .        .    II.  6M 

L\.,  or  8t  Louis  «f 

France,  I.  642,  605;  iU 
367 ;  rellgiotis  proeeasion 
headed  by,  1.  795  ;  assists 
at  exhumation  of  sup- 
l>osed  body  of  Mary  Msg- 
dnicu,  .  .  .  ii.  101 
Lonls  X.  of  Franer,      ,     I,  'tit 

XL  of  France.  U.  18, 

284  ;  tunchlng  for  Ilia 
kinf^s  evil  practised  br, 
1.  83;  ncgotlatiMoa  bi^• 
Iween,  and  the  great 
Furl  of  Warwick,  509; 
Invtitutcs  order  of  St 
Michael,  U.  157 ;  his  im- 
prisonment by  Cbsrlea 
the  Bold,  411 ;  bis  super- 
stition refrartllng  Inno- 
cents' fiay,  ,  TX% 
L->al«  XII.  ol  Froiiee,  1.  21, 
821;  nnilca  of,  26;  mar- 
rii'i  Princess  Mary  of 
Kngland,  .  .  .11,  41S 
Louis  XIII.  of  Franee,  I. 
591.  626;  li.  314:  bts 
Jestousr  of  his  «jne^n.  1. 
1J6;  In-  - 
Mars.  I 
enthr  1  Ti 

I.<v 


tor  sctoiuui,  as  :  innuenca 
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GENERAL  INDEX. 


rkttM 
oTIili  notkcr  in  formiiiK 
hit  chsnotcr,  137  ;  tnin- 
quUlltj  or,  n  dulh,  S79  ; 
SpaDHta  throne  nctinireil 
hy  hU  gruidfon,  MO ; 
iiiMMp«  to.  from  thQ 
(hof  I  or  Noslrultmuf,  II. 
19-1& ;  bU  iroprinonmpnt 
"I  Count  Matlhlnll,  CO, 
61 ;  ftocoant  of  hU  la^t 
momenif,  !96-398 ;  hla 
ftrnndMn  miule  king  or 
!i|>aln,  *M,  «05  ;  Edict  of 
Niintr*  revokod  by,    4S3,  484 

Iioali  XV.,  1.  2i7 ;  aticmni- 
c4  WUMlnatlnn  of,  55; 
nncedot«  of.  615 ;  dying 
wonlJ  of  hL«  crrat-grand- 
fWhtr  Loul«  XIV.  to.    il.  »7 

LottU  XVI.  of  Francr,  II. 
351;  ilotb  of.  t.  143; 
StatM-gcnpral  opened  by, 
*l  VprnalllM,  893;  tho 
fatal  '  Tcatb  of  Anguat' 
and,  .        .        .11.  201,  303 

Lonlt  XYll.  of  France,      t.  75C 

XVIll.  of  Krance,  II. 

M,  63'  ,  dHlrht  kikm 
by,  In  Dr  Coulon'*  mlmic- 
rjr,  1.  184 :  incident  con- 
nected with,      .       .    11. 6M 

L'>nia  Ulanc.  hia  aceotint  nf 
the  execution  of  Loui« 
XVI I.  HJ 

Luuit  Napoleon,  Oraiai'a 
attempt  Sffalnat,        .      1.  113 

Lnuia  rtiilippe.  King  of 
the  French,  11  371.  418; 
hU  escape  to  England  in 
1848,  .        .      i.  S3C,  3}7 

Louii  tbe  Ponphln,  father 
of  Loul«  XVI.,  ,        ,    II.  719 

Louth,  WU<l:ini,  .        .     L  CIS 

I^uToU.    A>e  Tclller. 

Ljvat,  Simcn,  Lord.  1.  4M ; 
■  curloQi  anccilote  of  Scl- 
wyn  in  conncclioQ  with 
execution  of,     .  i.  161 

Lore,  John,  remarkable 
Invtaneo  of  corpulence,  IL  100 

Lovvl,  Lord,  myterloua  dis- 
appearance of,  after  battle 
•■r  Stoke    .       .        .     I.  58* 

Uivelaoc,  Itlcb&rd,  caTalier 
IHiel,  .        .      t.  6C0. 5C1 

Lovora,  two,  killed  by 
liltbtninit,         .     II.  148,  149 

Loving-cup.  ceremonr  of 
the.  i.  S87;  11.' 530.  6J1 

Low,  DIabop,  Sculllah  l:pl»- 
oopai  non-Juror,  ooitce 
of.     .        ,        .        .1.  168 

Low  Cunntriea,  erueltlci  of 
Alra  In  the,       .        .      I.    V7 

Lowndca,  nilllani  T.,      II.  148 

Lowtb,  BUhop  K'lbrrt— 

II.  541.833 

Lcnrtb,  William,  .        .     II.  334 

Lorola.     He*  Ignatlua, 

Loy'a  Well,  St,  Touenbtm— 

II.     « 

Louoa,  or  Lngtd,  Bt,  .    U.  183 

Lacan,  Honan  poet— 

i.  »03;  II.  541 

Lnela,  SI,     .  .    II.  318 

Luolan  of  Aniloch.  Et,notlre 
of i.    61 

Loetan  uf  Beauval*.  81,     t.    73 

,  St.  martyr,      .     II.  WO 

Lucifer,  a  medieval  dcroan— 

II.  TM 

loeiM  in„  Pope       .   II.  ei5 

,  SI,  teTcral  aalnU  of 
thia  name — 
I.  3V3.  331 ;  II.  «M.  409,  0I» 
■  Luck  uf  Edcnball,'  the— 

II.  533,  533 
Lneretlnt,  the  poet,  ,  II.  447 
Lucy,  81;  notlcvof,  II.  C87 
Luddliea,  tbe  Mottlncham 

riolera,  .  .  1.  3^7,  858 
Lii.li!'  r.  SI,  .  .  .1  431 
I  .        .    II.  137 

I  rine   de,  ber 

iitlrall.,  I.  6M 
L:jkc.  Si,  nutlro  of,  .  II,  484 
I■uUu^  «r  Ullon,  St,  .    II.  451 


PAor 
Lolly,  Jean  BaptUte,  .     I.  483 

,  Haymonu,  .      I.  4S5 

Lunacy  ami  aiitronomy,  II.  39 
LnnnlTc.  St.  Srt  Lconorut,  ii.  5 
Lnnan,  Urs.Furaon  miirrled 

to,       .        .         .     II.  380,  381 
LoQardi,  (jmooi  aeronaut— 

11.  345-347 
Lund.  Linnsus'  attendance 

at  univrr«ity  of,        .     i.  fi7fl 
Lundje.  Andrew,  .      I.  71*0 

Lttocburg,  Emeat«  Duke  of— 

i.  398 
Lupicinut,  SI,  •  .1.  305 
Lupua,  or  Lew,  Si,       .    II.  398 

,  St,    ,        .        .    II.  113 

Lore,    an    Implement   for 

■raining  hawka,        .     il.  113 
Luilier,  Martin,  I.  371;  II. 

5C5:  diacoaaion  between. 

andZwingti,  433 ;  slngiiliir 

diapeaution  granted  hr— 

eC8,  089 
LUlun,  battle  of— 

1.  396 ;  II.  553.  553 
Liitzow.  bia  black  burit<incn— 

II,  3n,  s;3 

Luxembourg,  Mnrcacbal 
Due  de,  notice  of,     ,      I,     49 

Lydford  Law,  remark*  on— 

11.337.338 

Lydgate,     hia     jioem     o( 
London  lAtkpmny  quoted  — 
L  349.  3.V) 

Lyell,  Sir  Oiarlo,       .    11.  577 

Lyndburet.  John,  Lord.  1. 
6C7  ;  a  natlvo  uf  Boaton, 
VS.,  .        .        .      I.     71 

l.ynedocb.  Generol  T/ord.  IL  711 

Lvon.  Voung'a  Narctun 
'buried  at,  I.  503,  5U3; 
burning  of  I)olct  at,     il,  105 

Lyons  Admiral,  .        .    II.  CvO 

Lyra,  Nicolauadc,  a  learned 
Jew II.  536 

Lyttcllon,  George,  LotO— 

i.  135;  11.344 

■ ,    Tbomaa,   Lord, 

curiiiua     circumfttancca 
attending  bia  death— 

Ii.  635,  836 

Lytton,  Sir  E.  B.,  hl«  ro- 
mance of  Eugenr  Ai'niH^ 
il.  239,  330 ;  hla  romance 
of  Jitienti,      .       •       •     433 

Mahella.  liidy.  legend  o',  1. 167 
M-iIjuuI,  Jncqncf,  .  .  1.  b67 
U'Adam,  Julin  Londun,  U. 

36},  619;  notice  of,   .         631 
Macaire,  the  CbcTalier  de, 

etory  of,     .       .    ii.  434.  435 
Hacalllmk    S—  Maaghold. 
Macariaa,  St,  account  of.  1. 35, 36 
St,  tbe  Elder.      I.  131 


Macaroni,  the,  a  peculiar 
type  of  fop  in  la^t  cen- 
tury,   .     1.  313.  701;  U.  31-33 

MHcartney.  f^eneral.  Lord 
Muhun'a  aeonnd  In  duel 
with  Duke  of  Hamilton.  U.  583 

Macartney,  George.  Larl.  t. 
449:  r>,.tlC0Mr.      .        44U-4.'.l 

MacauLiy.  Lord.  II.  777;  bli 
epitaph  no  Lord  Mctcutfr. 

I.  I8!i,l8»;  hla  account  of 
the  dcniii  of  Charli>«  II,, 
937  ;    a  friend  of  Ptacd, 

II.  65;  111*  remarka  on 
Mlllnn'a  Jmnoclatl,   .       730 

Maeaulay,  Mra   Oatliaiine, 

notice  of,  .  .  ,  1. 810 
Macoal.  SI,  .  .  .  1. 497 
Mnr-c.iri|n,    Aid.    or    Aed. 

St 11.315 

MacclnHeid,   Anne,    CuUn- 

tcaa  of,  .  .  .  IL  431 
Maeel<a«rld,  Owtgr,  ISmit 

el.      .  .     l.Wi 

M'Clini 

Toj.u- 

oxi..  ■     >.7«2 

V'l (  niinin,      lilt- 

■      i!    •     'i    Kuttboctl 

l-:i.-  ■.!.■.■ 

1.174;  U.  374,  373,  786 
lUcctitloilat,  St.  .       .    ILlir 


raot 
M'Cnllagh,  Profeaaor  Jobn— 

il.  488 
M'DlarmId,  John,  .  Ii.  573 
Kjcdonald,  Flora,  .  I.  5JD 
.  John,  a  foot- 
man—bia  mcmolrv  quoted— 
1.343 
Hncdonal'l,  Mirtbal,  .  II.  5ti7 
Macedonlui.  St.  .  I.  156 
Macfarlaoe,  Oharlea,  .  II.  673 
MaegllliTrae.  Ur  William,  II.  U15 
M'Grcgor.  l*rivaii?.  winner 

of  the  Victuri.l  Cro'i,  1.319 
Machnbee^,  the  Seven.  It.  154 
Uaehiarclli,  Kicolna,  t.  587. 

808 ;  notice  of,  .  588,  589 
M'llraln,     Ree.      Patrick, 

centenarian,      .       •     i.  408 
Maekenile,  Dr  John,    .     1.    71 
Hcnrr,    aenti- 


mental  writer,   anomaly 
regarding,         .       .     1. 734 
Maekenxie,  Hon.  Mra  llay 
of    Cromartie,    centena- 
rian  1. 484 

Mickentie,  Sir  Ocnrn,      I.  585 

,  William  Lyon,  11.378 

Mackerell,     Mr,     eingulnr 

mental  oondliion  of,     il.  618 
Maekeaaog,  or  Keaaog,  St,  I.  353 
Haekintoab,  Sir  Jamea.  it 
488;  hUebaraitcrofVox, 
I.  103 ;  la<t  word*  of,     .    378 
Miicklin,    Cbarica,     nntlco 

of,  .  .  .  !)■  43,  44 
Macknight,    Dr   Jamea,   I. 

103;  notice  of, .       .         104 
M..claarln,  Colin.  .       .    i.  779 
Maclean,  Mn  [net  Landon), 
quoted,  1. 596 ;  notice  of— 

II.  447.  448 
Macleod,  Ilugb,  remarkable 
diacoTcry  of  niardcr  com- 
mitted by,  .        .      i.  394.  395 
M'Leod,  Katherloe,      .      i.  66J 
M.ioli«e.  Uimiel.  L  158 

Ikliirniiuhtcn.    8ir  Francia, 

of  Bii>h  Mill*.  .  .  i,  73 
Macniih.  Ilr  llobert,  ,  I.  141 
M»cni»la».  SI.  .  .  II.  307 
Maopher«>n,  Abb«,       .    11.  668 

,       Alexander, 

etldcnee  of,  relating  to 
an  apparition,  .  11.  346.  387 
MttcpherM>n.  Corp^iral. 
Samuel,  retreat  of  diwon- 
lented  illKhland  loldlera 
from  England,  conducted 
by,    .  .       1. 649,  650 

Jlacquer,  Peter,  .  .  i.  360 
M'll'a.  Jaiit,  »l"ry  of,  .  11.130 
M..cready,  W.  C.  .      i.  837 

Mncrina,  St,  .        .     il.    86 

M.iddux,  a  t;il1or,  bis  |iell- 

tlim  loChiirlee  II..  .  I.  699 
Uaddox.  DI>hop  laaae.  ii.  137 
MfldeIrn,  rolling  a  butt  of. 


for  ex*rel**. 

,      1.  310 

Kadalberte,  St,      . 

.     11.830 

Naden,  St,    . 

.      1  845 

Madern'a  Well,  St, 

Com- 

w.iU,  . 

.    11.     7 

Madoc,     friend    ot    Owen 

Glendower,  .     1.  806 

Hadraavyntem  of  education, 

originated  by  Dr  Uell- 

1.  103,  169 
Maecenaa,  Caint  ainiat,  li.  556 
Magdalen,   Uueen,    U.  33; 

nndceof,  ...  34 
Magdalen,  SI   Mary,  atory 

of,  .  .  .  IL  lul.  103 
Magdeburg,   ImtitHonmrnt 

of  Baron  Trenck  at,  1.  360,  ist 
Magtllan.  Ferdinand,  .  I.  555 
Magi,  the  three,  medierai 

hiatoryof.  .  11.751,763 
Maglnn.  Or  William,  11. 339; 

nolle*  of,  .  .  •  340-343 
Haglatralea,  honour  lo— 

1.  161, 163 
Ktaglolte,  St,  .11.488 

tiaim*  Charia,  algned  by 

King  J.din,  .     I.  797,  793 

Magnenttua,  Boraan  uaur- 

per II.  196 

UacaiM,8l,         .       .1.617 


rial 
Magrath,  Irieh  giant,  .  11,  337 
Maguil,  St,  .  .  .  I.  701 
.Hahanes,  St,  .         .     II.  «35 

Mabar*.i}ior,  St.     .        .    il  i'-'l"} 
Mahmoud,  Sultan,        .      t.  cl'.H 

11.,  Sniian,.    II    89 

Mahomet.    St€  Mobnmme<l. 

II.,       .       .     1.414 


Mahon,  Lord,  bia  remarka 

on  Wolfe,  ,       ,     I.   3« 

'  Maiden,  the,*  decapitating 

Inr-troment.        .       L  40. 738 

Maldtnent.  Mr,  Patagunlan 

mliflionury,     melancholy 

bteof,        ,        ,      1.143-144 

Maldoc,  or  Aidan,  St,  .     1. 199 

MalenI,  St,    .       .       .1. 617 

Mail-concbea,  introduced  by 
Palmer,     .       .     U.  330-339 

Main,  St,       .       ,       .     i.  115 
Maine.  Due  de,     ,       .     1. 686 

Mftlntenon.  Madame  de,  i. 
514;  il.  033;  her  Ual  In- 
terriew  with  Louia  XIV. — 

ii.  397,  398 

HaltUnd  Club,  tbe,      .     1.791 

■ ,  Secretary,      .     i.  756 

Majorlcuj.  St,       .        .    11. 661 

Malacby.  St, .       .       .    II  549 

Malctaoa,  St,  two  aainti  of 
Ibb  name,     .    i.  438 ;  li.  137 

Malcolm  Canmore,  ii.  574; 
his  aalnted  queen,  Mar- 
garet, .  584-588 

Miilcoiin,  Sir  John,  i.  585 

Malebrancbe,  Nlcbolaa,     11.  180 

Maleaherhef ,  Cbr<tlen  Gull  • 
laonie  de,  .       I.  634 ;  II.  tOl 

Maleeerer.  Sir  Henry,  one 
of  the  Nine  Wortblea  of 
Lnn<lt>n,     .       .       .    IL  893 

Mall  Cut-|iarM,  noted  cha- 
racter In  17tb  century— 

il.  670,  671 

Mail,  tbe.  promenade  of.  In 
former  tune*.    .      i.  759,  700 

'  Mallard  Pay,'  ceicbrntion 
of.  lla  origin,      .     i.  113.  114 

Mallet,  Darid,  i.  531 ;  hia 
euloiilum  of  Captain  Caro- 
line Scot).  .        .        ■  U 

Malmeabnry.  Jamea  Harris. 
Earl  of,  I.  831 ;  Priinian 
marriage  eaatom  noticed 
by 339 

Malmi!.  caitle  of.  Sweden. 
Ilolhwella  captivity  in,  I   784 

Miilm«ey,  mory  of  Duke  uf 
Clarence  being  drowned 
In  bull  of,  .         .      j.  371 

Malo,  or  M.iclon.  St,     .    il.  579 

Malone,  E  linond,  I.  678  ;  il.  414 

Maipighl,  MatccUua— 

I.  353;  IL639 

Malnjblna,  St,  two  aaliita 
of  tbU  name,      I.  531 ;  II.  379 

Malte-Brnn.  Conrad,    .    II.  093 

Malthua,  Iter.  T.  R  ,  notice 
of,       .        .        .     II  784,784 

Mai  wood  Oaatle,  llampabire, 
legend  connected  with 
oak  near,   ...     1.  106 

Maraaa.  St,    .         .         .     II-  330 

Mameluke*,  the,  Ireaeber- 
outly  ataugbteretl  by 
Uchemel  All,    .     II.  161.  183 

Manimertus,  St.    •        •      1-  617 

Mammon,  a  medieval  demon— 
11.733 

Man  In  the  Moon,  the,  ex- 
planaUon  of  tbe  term- 
'  I.  63,  83 

Man'a  life,  cnrloua  old  divi- 
sion, of,     .       .    11.100.101 

Manby,  Captain,    ,    11.  691,  (37 

Manchester  College,  the 
'Curloaitlea' of.     11.437.438 

Manchester,  onnvlvial  clui'S 
In,  I.  195198;  cuck- 
throwlng  at  Middle 
School  at,  339 ;  early  ao- 
]oorn  of  Matabal  HotUer 
in,  11.  136;  an  eooentrie 
cUT^vman  of,  .    841  579 

ManoeTille.Gcuirreyd*.  S— 
Uaaez. 

MandaeUltt       Sir      John, 
tC21 
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piai 
notlc*  of,  II.  5B7  ;  bit  hit- 
Cory  of  a  miraculous  pro- 
ocdura   >t   Sc   Tliomu'i 
tomb,         .       .       .       ?2i 
Mandrill,     Louis,    French 

brigand,  ,  ,  .  1. 688 
Hanrrod  of  Tar«nto,  .  i.  laS 
Hangiamclo,  Mto,  vonder- 

fiil  calnBlator,  .  .  II.  19 
Munall,  Miss  Richmal,  i.  670 
MaawuMns,  the,  at  An- 

pistlnc,  an  adherent  of,  il.  877 
Mitnlngbam,  hit  account  of 
Queen  Eliiabetb's  dcutli- 

i.  114,  ii:; 

Unnnert,   English,    in   old 

Umet,  .  .  I.  U9, 441 
Mannlnir,  n.  1^,  .  .  il.  C4 
Hanorifil  easterns,  iL  617- 

619 ;  rlghtt,    .        il.  792,  793 
Mansard,  Julos-Hardouin,  i.  C17 
MantSeld,  Lord  Chief  Ja<- 
tlce,  Earlof.  i.  331,  398; 
notice  of,  400 ;  hia  hoato 
burned    In    the    Gordon 
riots,  748:    his   deci«ioii 
regarding  law  of  wreck,  11.  793 
Uanifleld,    Peter    Einoit, 

Coantde,  .  .  .1.401 
Uanslon-Uoase,  the,  «rce- 

lion  of,  .  .'  .  11. 4U 
Maniuet,  St,  ,        .    II.  207 

Mant,  Dr  Richard,        .    il.  633 
Uanteii,  Gideon  Algernon— 

il.  666 
Mantna,  Jesters  maintained 

bjr  t)uke!<  of.  .  .  1. 131 
Mapcp,  Waller,  his  account 

ofGerbcrt,  .  .11.135 
M:ipp,  Mr«,  a  female  qiiaclt, 

I.  792,  793  ;  Botlco  of,     II.  729 
M:ir.it,     Jean     Paul,     lost 
vords  of,  i.  378;   notice 
of,       .         .         .         U.  65,  5« 
Uorbics,  the  Arandelian— 

iL3g,  80 
Marca,  Pierre  de,  .  i.  83a 
Morccl,  Stephen,  .  .  il.  IM 
Mnrcrlta,  St,  .  .  1. 199 
Hnrcellianus,  St,  .      I.  iHl 

Marccllina,  St.      .        .    11.    75 
Mareeillntu,  St,  two  aalnta 

of  this  name,     .      i.  6S5,  723 
MareellQs,  St,  aercral  tainu 
of  thi4  name— 
i.  131;  11.  311.430,  539,  778 
Korcelius,  SI,  the  Centurion  — 

II.  613 
Mincn,  dewripllTe,  I.  311; 
historical,   314 ;    chnrao- 
terinioaof,  315 ;  the'  Bor- 
rowed Days*  of,       .         448 
March,  Earl  of.    Am  Mor- 
timer. 
March,  Earl  of,  his  urrl3!t/> 

race il.  383 

March,  Lord,  his  marriage 

to  Lidr  Sarah  CadoKaii',  I.  363 
Mnrcbo,  Count  Pbllibcrt  do 
la,  romantio  atorjr  of  hl.« 
marrUgc, .       .       i.  60t-«0fi 
Marchiana,  St,      .       .1.    7B 
Mareian,  St,  scrcral  ulnta 
of  this  name — 

L  SO,  788;  11.413,600,638 
Marco   Polo,    ancient   tra- 
Tclicr,  ii.  587;  his  account 
of  St  Thomas's  tomb,         733 
Marcollnl,  FranecKo,  writ- 
er on  cartumancj,     .     1. 183 
Marcon,  St,  .       .       .     1. 669 
Harcnu,  or  serenth  eon,  in 

Orleant,  .  .  .  i.  leS 
Harcu!),  St,  two  saints  of 

this  name,  t.  791 ;  il.  413 
Mardonius,  ,  .  .It.  8M 
Mareschal,  (Jcorge,  Earl,  I.  GS'J 
Margaret,  Slc«Hd,viri!ln,il,39J 

,  l>uchcs^  of  Bur- 

pindy,  1.809;  thcpatron- 
nc«i  of  Caxton,  .     i.  317 

Margaret,  Maid  of  Norway, 

notice  of.  .  ,  II.  430,  431 
Margaret  of  Cortons,  St,    I.  S3 1 

of  Enitlnnd,  fit,  I.  815 

of  llungarr,  St,  1.  173 

of  Nararte,  .    U.  641! 

822 


raol 

MaresTot,  Qoeen  of  Ilenry 
VI.,     .       1.  492,  493 ;  ii.  S67 

Margaret,  queen  of  Jamca 
IV.  of  Scotland,  ii.  639; 
her  marriage,      .    i.  160,  ICl 

Margaret,  St.  queen  of 
Malcolm  Canmore,  i. 764; 
anecdote  of,  618;  notice 
of,      .       .       .      ii.  684-530 

Margaret,   St,       .        .    il.    89 

Marguerite,  prison  of  *  Man 
inlronMaslc'InisieofSt,!!.  61 

Maria  Christina,  of  Spain,  1.  SS6 

Louisa,  Archduchess, 

second  wife  of  Napoleon — 

il.  683,  684,  707 

Maria  Theresa,  Emprera — 

I.  686 ;  11.  C39 

Msriao,  St,  Numidian  mar- 
tyr,   .       .       .       .     1. 563 

Mariana,  his  Iliitorv,  •     1.  I7G 

Marie  Antoinette,  Ii.  638: 
story  of  the  Diamond 
Necklace  in  connection 
with,         .       .  451-666 

Marie  dc  Medici,  her  Tisit 
to  England.  11.  633,  634; 
foiled  by  RicheUetl,    .        S;0 

Msrigny,  minister  of  Philip 
ie  Bel.  1.  406 ;  banged  on 
cbnrgc  of  treason,       .        406 

MnriUuo,  Morcsobal  dc,      (.  G16 

Mjilna,  St,    .        .        .      i,  7111 

Mariner's  Compass,  used 
earlier  than  is  generallr 
beUcred,  .        L  668. 060 

Mnrincrs,  inititiition  at 
Bjmborough  Castle  for 
relief  of  sMpwreolwd— 

L  818,  819 

Mnrinui,  St,         .       .     i.  »n 

Maris,  St,      .       .        .1.  133 

Marius,  St,   .        ,        .1. 163 

Mark,  St,  bishop  of  Are- 
thnsa,        .        .        .      L  135 

Hark,  St,  bishop  of  Jernsa- 
1cm,  ....    11.483 

Mark,  St,  eTsngdlst,  1. 649: 
euperstitloiis     connected 
with  eve  of,  649, 560 ;  cu»- 
tom  at  Alnwick  on  day  of — 
650,  5ol 

Mark,  St,  Pope,  .       .    ii.  420 

Markham,  Gcrvaae,  qnoted— 

I.  96,  600 

Msrlbormigh,  Ilenrielts, 
DochcM  of,  Cocgrere'd 
brqnesl to,         .        .     L  135 

Marlborough,  JobnChurch- 
ill.  Uukeof,  1.786,  817; 
Iclter  to  his  wife  regard- 
ing bcr  quarrel  with 
Queen  Anne,  700:  anti- 
pathy iKtwecn,  and  Lord 
Peterborough,  .        .    ii.  495 

Marlborough.  Sarah  .Ten- 
ning*.  Duchess  of,  i.  693; 
ii.  4U4  ;  notice  of,      .    i.  7«0 

Mt«rlowo,  Christopher,      i.  7'J3 

Marmion,  poem  of,  quoted  — 

1.  807 

Marmont.    !itf  llagn^o. 

Marmonlcl,  Jean-Francois— 

ii.  701 

Marnan,  St,         •       .     1.  330 

Marii.  St,      .  .     i.  S&3 

Blurocco,  Don  SelMstian'n 
fatal  expedition  to,    .  il.  138 

Marr.Countcssof,  governess 
of  James  VI.,    .        .      I.  797 

Marriage,  a  singular,  i.  440; 
a  blae-coat,  ii.  361 ;  a 
Newgate,  .         371 

Marriage  act,  the  Royal— 

il.  185,  106 

' of  the  Art*,  the,' 

comedy  nctcj  before  Jtimes 
1 11.313,374 

Marriages,  throwlngbrok  en 
crockery  at,  I.  339;  curi- 
ous, 257-261),  303 ;  seren- 
ading by  butchers  at,  260; 
announcement  in  news- 
paper* of  fortune*  oblnined 
by,  379 ;  arrstiffcments 
or,  in  old  times,  476 ;  pop- 
ular lielicf  of  their  dit- 
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eolation  by  a  form  of  sale 
or  lease,  487,  4S8  ;  super- 
stitions and  customs  con- 
nected with,  719-733;  the 
Dnnfflow  fllloh  of  bacon, 
in  reference  to,  748-751 ; 
Fleet,  ii.  117-130:  Mint. 
SaToy,  and  Mnyfair,  130; 
royal,  seldom  happy,  .  186 
*  Murrow-bonc-aud-cleaTcr ' 

serenade,  the,  .  .  I.  360 
Marryatt,  Frederick,  .    II.    40 

,  Horace,  bis  ac- 

cuuntof  Bothweii's  coffin 
in  FaareTcLle  chiu'ch,    1.  784 
Mars,  Mademoiselle,    .      i.  398 
Mirr.ictllalae  Hymn,  enthn- 
slasm  eacited  by  Baobel 
singing  the,       .        .     I.    49 
Mnrscillcs,  the  plague  at,  i.  678 
Marsh,  William,  of   Dun- 
stable, an  Hstrologer,     i.  469 
Marston,  John,  dramatist— 

1.  272,  830 
Martel,  Charles.   Stt  Charles. 
Marten,  Maria,  murder  of,  i  396 
Martha,  St,  .        .        .    U.  133 
Martial,  St,  two  aalnta  of 

this  name,  .  L  838 ;  ii.  439 
Martin,  Benjaiuin,       .     I.  334 

,  John,       1.  366 ;  II.    66 

I.,  Pope,        11.  349,  672 

III.,  Pope,        .    U.  169 

IV.,  Pope,         .     I.  433 

,  St,  translation  of,  11. 

30;  notice  of,    and    hia 
festival,     .        .        .  667, 663 
Martina,  St,  .        .     I.  183 

Murllneau,  Harriot,     .      i.  774 
Hurtinet,  a  mcdloTal  demon— 

Ii.  723 
MarllnUn,  St,  .  .  ii.  127 
Martlnlanus,  St,  .  .  i.  3^3 
Martin's  Lane,  riew  of  fine 

n  d  shop  In,  .  ,  i.  353 
Mnrtyn,  Henry,  •       •    11,  451 

,  Peter,     .       ,    IL  673 

Martyrdom,  the.  three  de- 

scripliona  of,  .  .  iL  777 
Martyrlus.  SI,  .  .1.  693 
Martyrs,  discovery  of  their 

remains  at  SmitbSeld,  i.  371 
Maruthas,  St,      .       .    11.  (^ 
Marvcil,  Andrew,  ii.  138, 
679 ;   his  satire   on  the 
equestrian     statnes     of 
Charleal.  and  11,1.604; 
notice   of,    ii.   580;    bis 
remarks  on  the  outrage 
on  Sir  John  Coventry,  .    736 
M.iry  I.,  queen  of  England, 
1.  330,  345,  271 ;   II.  687  ; 
New-year's  girts  t«>,  i  32 ; 
weddlng-rlDK  taken  from 
her   linger    after    death, 
by  Sir  Nicholas  Throck- 
morton, 347 ;  arrival  of 
llrst  Kussian  embassy  to 
Kngland  in  reign  of,  304, 
303 ;    her    patronage   of 
the     lioy-bisbop     roum- 
merlea,     .       .       .    Ii.  C66 
MarT  n.  of  England,  queen 
of^ William  lU.,  I.  663; 
il.   777;     her     demean- 
our on  toking  possession 
of    Wbitoball,     L     350; 
attended     by    Dr    ILid. 
cliffe,  il.  632 ;  her  mar- 
riage to  William  of  Orange — 
646,  6«< 
Mary  ad  Nircs,  the  dedi- 
cation of  St,  .    II.  177 
Mary  Magdalen  of  Paiii,  St— 

1  673 
Mar7  0fEfrpt,St,      .     I.  4:ii 

or  Olgnles,  St,    .     1,809 

,   Princes*,    sister    of 

Henry  VII., her  morringrs— 
I.  36  :  II  438 
Miirv,  Queen  of  Scuts,  i.  330; 
il.  (i'l;  celebrates  Twelrih- 
dny  at  Uolyrood,  i.  62; 
eieoiition  of, 330;  lUzrlo 
mimliTcil  In  pri-«rnce  of, 
936  :  her  separation  from 
Buttawcil,  733 ;  glrta  birth 
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to  Jamei  VI. — cLrcum- 
etanccs  connected  with 
the  event,         .  798 

Mary.  St,  three  salnU  of 

ihU  name,  I.  373 ;  11.  6»,  flll 
Mary,  the  Virgin.  Stt  Virgin. 
Maryfcbone  Gardcna,  Lon- 
don, notice  of,   .       .    U.    74 
Masanlcllo,  .        .        .11.     63 
Mo-tham,    Mrs,    snpplants 
Duchess  of  Marlborough 
as    favourite   of    Queen 
Anne,       .       .       .     I.  700 
Mashlum.    Stt  Meslln. 
MasI,    Eliiabeth,    wife    of 

seven  hnsbanda,  .  i.  337 
Mask,  the  Man  in  the  Iron. 

11.  693;  history  of,     II.  S9-<1 
Maskelyne,  Dr  Ncvll,  |.  73 1 ; 
his  eapcrimeMts  nt  flchie- 
hallion,      .       1.  3»t ;  11.  411 
Masks,  custom  In  society  nf 

wearine.  ,  .  1.769.761 
Mason,  John,  dclualonj  of— 

I.  657,  853 

,llcT.  William,  1.389,  435 

Masqucra'lca,  .  II  311,  Bit 
Maisena,  Marshal  Andrea— 

L  473,  8«1 
Mojsey,  Rev.  Edward,  ser- 
mon by,  against  practice 
of  inoculation,  .     1.  S9I 

Ma.willon,  Jean  Bapllste,  U.  333 
Masslngcr,  Pblllp.  .  i.  383 
Massylitan      martyrs      In 

Africa,  .        .      I.  491 

Mather,  Dr  Cotton,  I.  347,  363 
Muthew,  Father,  U.    139; 

notice  of,  .  .  431 

Matheivs,      Charles,     last 

words  of;  .  .  .1.  S78 
Mathurln,  St,  .  .  il.  3«1 
Mattheson.  a  musician,  his 

dnel  with  Handel,    .     I.  891 

Matthew,  Archbisbop  Tohia*— 

1.433 

,  St,  apoatle, .      fl.  363 

Matthias,  Emperor,     ,     t.  316 

,  the  apostle,  8t— 

L  ISt 
Mattbioll,  Count  Anthony, 
the  'Man   iu    the    Iron 
Mn.sk,'     .  .  U.  60.  n 

Muturin,  Rcr.  CUarlea— 

1.43;  lLBt« 
Maud,  Queen,      .       .     L  670 

,  SI.      .       .       .     I.  WT 

Maugholdi    or    HaealUoa, 

s^    .     .     .     .  T  M» 

Maunder,  Samnel,  .  1.  HJ 
Maundy  Thursday,  history 
of  its  olHrrvance,  I.  411, 
412;  corcmonies  praciwd 
at  Ruijr>  on,  .  .  413-U4 
Muuperlul*.  near  Poitiers, 
victory  of  the  Black 
Prince  at,  .     1.  4n 

Maapcrlttis,    Pierre   Louis 

de,  .  .  .  .  IL  tir 
Maura,  St.  .  .  .  n.  sa 
Maurice,  Prince  of  Orang>— 

L  631.  636;  U.  »( 
.St.         .       . 
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Maurlllus.  Stt 
Mauriiins,Hook'siliu  ' 

uppolntmeol  at  the . 
Msuront,  St.        • 
Manrua,  St,  ■        .      i.  ti^ 

Mauolcum,  t  aingulio— 

11. 617.  ns 

Maw,  game  at  cants.  .    II.  m 

,  St,       .       . 

M'lxentia.  St. 
Mitscntluj,  I-.mperOT, 

St, 
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of  Bavaria,     I.  ttt 
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Uuimiu,  St,  blibop  of 
Ilrr.  .  .     II.  6!J 

Miiximus,  St,  liUbop  of 
Turin,       ...     1. 830 

lUiimiu,  Bt,  thr««  other 
■iklnta  of  tbl«  name — 

i.  M7,  Mi ;  U.  rss 

Maxwell,  Dr,  frinid  of 
l^>t>crt  Burnt,  prtsent  of 
ihe  bard  to,      1. 100  and  milt 

K^ntW,  W.  II.,  .       .    U.  7S3 

Mat  dncrlptlTr,  1.  Ki; 
hlntorlcal,  rcS;  charae- 
tetl»ticjof,469 ;  priltctof, 
bf  old  Eagluh  poctc,  677 ; 
UlgtilROd  cnfltom  on 
mnrnloff  of  first  Suadnjr 
or,       .       ,       .       us,  633 

Ma;-day,  0T«  of,  1.  &04 ; 
ctutonM  of,  670-683  ;  tho 
*  irlbatc  or  roaea*  on,  COt-'^OO 

M»y-rair  morriogea,     .    il.  ISO 

>liix-p^l».  BriKlish  and 
fureigli,      I.  671,  S73,  6:4-577 

Kar-toocalB  Souin  Lanci- 
•hirt,  .       ,    1.  MS-MS 

Hajrmo,  Sir  Theodore, 
t.  S7S;  notloeor,  974;  bia 
recipe  for  a  Citj  of  Lon- 
don iil(<,      .  174,376 

MajllMd,  (rammor-acbool  of  - 
i.  539 

Mnjhpw,  Henrr,  .       .    11.  616 

Il*;nard,  a  niuVil..rOT,       1.  SM 

Ma^nr,  rcRlcitle  judge,      1.431 

lUjo,  Dt  Herbert,       .    11.  216 

Kaf  or  of  Carrat,  a  bur- 
leaqna  oOolal,   .      1.  M>-(l$4 

H'Utarln.  Cardinal,  minister 
of  Anne  of  Auitria,  1.  ISA, 
137;  316;  II.  63;  noUee 
or  hi)  last  days,         .     U  347 

Meade,  Dr  Uichard,  1.  2C0 ; 
noUcc  of,  iCl,  361;  bia 
duet  with  W  oodward — 

11.203,  IM 

Meehaln,  Tierrc,  .       .    11.  21C 

Mcchnnlea'  loatitattoni, 
orlKlnated  by  Dr  Blrk- 
beck,  L  87 ;  notice  of— 

U.  M7,  ei8 

Me<btllde^  Blemd,     .     1. 499 

Medard,  St,  I.  761 ;  alleged 
miraclaa  performed  In 
cetneter;  of,  is  Paria,  1. 
670;  bUdaj,     .       .    U.   C3 

Medieal  worlci,  popular, 
dinger  of,  .        .     1.  M9 

Mrdtci,  Caibarino  de,  ttie 
llartltulomew  maaaacro 
drrlHd  by,  .    II,  160 

Midlcl,  Ooamo  do,  notloa 
or,      ...       .    il.  164 

Mrdlcl,  family  or  the,  tbctr 
r<>lailaDa  with  MocUln- 
lelll 1.683 

U«-dicl,  Loronto  de,  'the 
Uncnlncent,'     ,        .      1, 489 

»I..li.'i.   v.... 11.  18; 

iii-i  .  -A.  s:3,  6:i 

Mcdir  ,  (ircir* 

at.  111  .^■..  I    eo9 

M'^^lmenhaiT'  i 

t'ullt  by  i:  : 

tlie i^i-600 

MMomnnc,  SI.      .        .      L  2i% 

Mren,  St,  Mctanui  or 
Hclanut,    .       .       ,     L  SOO 

Mi'hrmet  All,  U.  1S«; 
noiloa  of,  .       ,         lei,  163 

"  '  '^'        .      .      .    I.  Jic 

Iturlod'a  An- 
,      1. 1«»,  170 

i-  - f>.  Philip.  1.  360, 

611 ;  guoat-tlory  riKotdrd 

bt 1.786 

y. :....,.  •  I. Younger, St,  11. 787 
.     L    68 

;■..,.-  „,u.,  viaconm,  .  11.611 
Melvt>la«w,  St,  .  .  11.(76 
MalaboiB,  •  mcdlttsl   do- 

.  ii.7:i 

.      I.J17 
.St.   .        .      I.  Kl 

>..  ..M,,,,    nL,    .  .  .  I.  tili 

Umua,  or  tlclanlua,  St,     U.  4«] 
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Mclmoth,  William,       .     i.  il67 

,  William,  the  alder— 

1.480 
Melrose,  mona.^ery  of  Old, 
1.  895,    and  note;   cero- 
nioniea  obaervcd  at,  by 
maaonio     lodg*    on    St 
John'a  Itn,       .     I  816,  817 
MelUo,  St,     .        .        .     L  468 
Mi'Iirto-Mowbray,  the  fox- 

liunling  metro  polia,  11. 491, 493 
MelriUe,    Ilenry    liundor, 
Viacount,  I.   M7;  New- 
year'a  anecdote  rtitard- 
Ing,  80;    bia  friend  Mr 
Pitt,   ....        181 
Mclrtlle,  Sir  James,     .     1.  7!)G 
Mrmmiot,  or  Mrnge,  St,  U.  177 
Memory,  myitic,  instaneca 
of,    1.    Si;s-371  ;    Mezm- 
fanti'a  wunderfol  powera 
of,  376;  an  artifielol,  1193,  093 
Menage,    OUleL    U.     lOi, 

315;  notice  of,  .        .         107 
MenaKeriea,  WombweU'e,  11. 686 
Menai    Straita,    Britannia 
TubDlar  Bridge  orer  the — 

L  m,  at;  11.  439 
Menerc,  St,  .  .  .  11. 101 
Menga,    Raphael,    Ttaiting 

carda  czecatcd  by,  .  1.  789 
Mennu,  St,  .  .  .  il.  667 
Mcnzikoff,  Alexander, .  II.  638 
Mcrcator,  Gerard,  .  11.  646 
Merchant    Tailora'     Hall, 

ruyil  Tialt  to,  .  11.  69,  70 
Merobanta,  hofpitality  of 
London  company  of,  to 
flrat  Ruaaian  am  Imasador,  L  806 
iftrcvrigf  the  £nfftuh,  In 
the  Britlah  Museum,  a 
forgery,     .  .     I.   77 

Meraury,  freezing  of,  in  Uie 

thermometer,  .  .  II.  762 
Meriadee,  St,  .  .1. 144 
Merlin,  the  cnebanter— 

1.  339,  701 
Mermaid  Tavern,  the — 

1.  636,  637 ;  11.  673 
Ucrmalda,  notices  of— 

IL  3G6,  and  note;  613-014 
Mcrri,  or  Medericus,  St,  il.  2ctl 
Merrick,  James,  .  .  1.  63 
Merlon  t>)llege,  the  fonnder 

of,  .  .  .  11.  601,  603 
Mcslln  bread,  .  11.683,  tw/e 
Medina,  revolt  agaln«t 
French  role  In,  in  13th 
century,  .  ,  .  L  413 
Meiaataalo,  Fietro,  1.  68,  499 
Metcalfe,  Charles  Lord,  li. 

336;  I.  188;  notice  of,  183 
Meteorology,  it>  eatabll>h- 
ment  aa  a  selenee  mainly 
owing  to  Profewor 
Danletl— rln^rular  ineffl- 
eiency  till  hitely  of  appar- 
atus fur  making  obaerra- 
tions  In,  .  .  L  366,  MO 
Mctho'Ihm,  fjundatl'^  of, 

hv  « i-.lcy,  .  1.  788,  789 
Mctho'ilu-,  St,  three  aalntii 

ol  tLlii  na.-ne,  1.  779 ;  II.  857, 7!7 
Melon,   Athenian    philow- 
pher,  cycle  of  the  rooon'r 
change*  dlaeorenMl  by,  1.  424 
MerenUQ,  St.    Sm  Meen. 
Mew*,  u  plaoo  for  keejilng 

hawka,  ...  II  31) 
Meyer,  James,  .  .  1.  s;i 
Hcienil,  Franult  Kudea  de, 

11.    40 
Merxotentl,     Cardinal,     I. 
873  ;  bia  woudcrfal  me- 
mory.        .       .  S76 
Michael  Angela.   Srt  Buon- 

■ratU. 
Michael  II.,  Emperor,      II.  401 
111  ,  Kmiicror,     IL  870 


v;T[.,  p>liBaU«niu 


UO 


.  notice  nf,  II 
.!■'..  ■■:-;  apparition  of, 
I  null;  liiiiituUon of  tbn 
..rdrr  of,  .  .  .  II  167 
Michael's  Wall,  81,  Binff- 
ahire,         .       .       .    II.     T 
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Mlchaclla,  John  DaTjd — 

1.304;  n.  483 

Uichaelmaa  Day,  11.  387. 
390 ;  innu^ratlon  or  tho 
Now  Biter  water-supply 
on 800 

Michel,  Francois,  farrier  of 
Salon,         .       .       IL  14, 16 

Mlchelot,  Christina,     .     1. 633 

Mlchlrls,  his  description  of 
Wallenstoin,      .       .     1. 2M 

Mickle,  William  Julias,  11. 
390;  tale  poem  on  Amy 
Uobsart,     ...     1. 736 

Middleton,  ancient  York- 
shire family,  death-omen 
connected  with,       .     U.  T3J 

Middleton,  Dr,  Conyn>— 

11.  132,  772 

,  the  dramatist, 

qnoted,       1.  330,  381 ;  II.  390 

MIdlent,  or  Mothering  San- 
day,  obaerranee  of.  1.  336, 336 

Midnights',  Mrs,  animal 
comedians,         .      1. 393-396 

Midsummer  Ere  and  Day, 
festlTalnf,  .        .      L  814-817 

Mlitnard,  Peter,     .       .1363 

Mignet,  M.,  (|aoted,      11.  38,  89 

Milan,  episcopal  ralo  of  81 
Ambroaa  at,  L  471,  473; 
exactions  levied  by  C^o- 
atabte  Bonrbon'a  troopa 
on  duchy  uf,  601 ;  Bona- 
parte cmwned  at,      .         673 

Milliurga,  St,        .       .     L  389 

Mildred,  St,  .       .       .1.277 

Miles,  aervoat  of  Boger 
Bacon,       ...     1. 771 

Mllglthe,  St,         .       .     1.  134 

Mllk-malda,  their  May-dny 
featlral,      .  i.  672, 674 

Milk,  price  of.  In  London, 
In  16th  century,        .     i.  478 

Aim,  James,  I.  480,  810; 
notice  of,  .  811 

Milter,  Oeorge,  noted  sooun- 
drcl,   .       .       .       .     1. 833 

Miller,  Hngh,  11.  436,  743 ; 
story  related  by,  1.  276 

Mittor,  Joaepb,  comedian, 
il.  313;  notice  and  por- 
trait of,      .       ,         3K-313 

Miller,  Lady,  her  poetlo  urn 
at  Batheaston,  .       .     1.  830 

Miller,  Mr  Patrick,  his  ex- 
perlmenta  in  ateam-narl- 
gation,       .       .        a  10,  II 

Slillcr,  Thomas,  his  poom 
on  the  birth  of  Burns— 

1. 168-MO 

Mllle8,St,     .        .        .11.666 

Mllman,  Ker.  Dr  Henry  It., 
i  '.^41 ;  mores  the  diseon- 
tinuunco  of  certain  ser- 
Ticca  In  Prayer  Hook, 
136 ;  bis  remarks  on 
Wyeliffe,    .         ,        .     11.793 

Miliicr,  Dr  Isaac,         .     L  467 

Milton,  John,  il.  668;  hia 
epitaph's  on  llobson,  L 
34 ;  drprccUtcd  by  Wal- 
ler, 166 ;  supposed  to 
hare  been  indebted  to 
llurtoD  for  many  Ideas 
In  hla  Jt  Prtutro*v. 
170 ;  reaemblane*  of 
parts  of  his  ParaHiu 
Lo4t  to  Caedmon'a  Hit- 
lory  oftKt  (ytation,  313; 
Il  la  alfuatoQ  to  the  nljrhtl  n- 

f;ale,  616;  anggeation  for 
ila  PmradiM  hot  uken 
frtim  old  Che^er  mystery,  i 
636;  burning  of  his  b-oWa 
by  tho  hangraan,  II.  ^76; 
hii  birthplace  and  ita 
Ticlnlty,  878,  674:  hb 
Eikonoclaalr*  a  reply  to 
the  Kkon  BautiU,  '30; 
qui.led,      ...        748 

Mincc-pies,  (arouritaChrisl- 
mis  dish.   .  .    IL76S 

Mlnerra,  Athenian  featlnil 
in  honour  of,  1.  791,  706 

M  Inea,  DAry'a  and  StepUcu  - 
na's  suIety-Usip  for,  I  83, 8C 
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Ministers,  cabinet,  their 
annual  (Ub-dlnner,  1.  673,  671 

Mlttot,  Laurence,  his  song 
onbatUcoflUUdonlim- 

11.86,87 

Minstrels,  the,  in  olden 
times,  1.  430;  jurisdiction 
of  tho  Diittoo  family  over 
the  Chcsliiiv,  L  430. 431 ; 
(katlTol  of,  at  Tutbury— 

li.  334- 3^<; 

Mint  marriages,    .       .    li.  I-V 

Mlnto.  Sir  uubert  EUlot, 
first  Earl  of,      .     L  643,  800 

Mirabeau,  Comte  d«,  1.  463 ; 
last  words  of,    .        .         37^ 

Miracle,  a  disutrooa,   .     t,  666 

or  mystery  plays— 

.     L  383,  633-636;  U.  730 

Mlraolea,  alleged,  performed 
by  Prince  Uohenlobe,  1. 
381,  383;  aUegcd,  In  ce- 
metery of  St  Medorii, 
Paris,  670 ;  feaUval  of 
the,  at  Bmsaela,    .    11.  60, 61 

Mirondola.    Stt  Plena. 

Mirror,     auperatltion    re- 
tarding the  breaking  of  a — 
il.  lOS 

Mischianza,   Ihe,    fele    in 
Philadelphia,  during   lu 
occupation  by  the  British — 
i.  661,  til 

Mittrtrt,  the,  in  the  Sistino 
Chapel,  In  Uoly  Week— 

L407 

'  Miaerrimus,'  Inscription 
on  a  tomb  in  Worceater 
Cathedral,  .  1   114 

Misers,  remarkable,  11.  619,  630 

Misrule,  the  Lord  of,  • 
Christmas  potenlale— 

11.  741,  743 

Mlssenden,  Great,  aingular 
tomb  near,        .       .     L  604 

Misvlonary  expedition,  dis- 
astrous, to  Patagonia — 

1.  I4M44 

Mlaaloslppl  scheme,  the— 

11.  678,  6;r 

Mlsson,  M.,  his  description 
of  the  ducklng-stuol, 
1.  309;  his  account  or  the 
oclebcaiion  ol  Volentlno'a 
Ere »6J 

Mistletoe,  the,  mystio  pro- 
perties attributed  to, 
Il  734,  736;  nerer  used 
for  dec'.irutlng  churebea,    761 

Mlirord,  Dr,  father  of  the 
authircse,         .       .     1.811 

Mltford,  Mary  IlUHeU, 
L  86;  her  frlendahip 
with  Mrs  Browning,  828 

Mllhras,  Persian  name  for 
Ihe  sun.     .        .        .11.  743 

Milrlus,  SI,  .        .        .     ii.  67* 

Moclioemoe.  St,    .        .     1. 803 

MoebU'US,  St.  .     11.  38* 

M'ichua  or  M'lnealn,  Si,    1.    3* 

Uotk  Humane*,  tha,  quoted — 
1.173 

IModan,  St.   .       .       .     1. 23* 

tl'ideratlon,  u  Oliognw 
mensbant'a  Ida*  of,  I.  4C9, 470 

Modera,  Mary,  «iM  'Ow- 
man  PriBOM^'  .    li.  *31,  S^l 

Slodestns,  SI,        .        .1. 78> 

Mmired,  pi'tHdlcius  nephew 
ot  King  Arthur,        .     I.  703 

Mmlwena,  St,  .    U.    11 

MciffatI,  Colonel,  his  pre- 
sence of  mind  on  hoant 
\\\«  Sarah  Sundt,    U.  670,371 

Mrthanimeil,  founder  of  tha 
Moslem  trilglon,  I.  763; 
II  666;  last  wurds  uf,     I,  377 

Mohammedan  era,  the,     11.  760 

Muhoi-ks,  the,  riotous  a»- 
xHlallon  lu  London,  thrlr 
bmUllUea,         .      1.  7i3,  744 

Mohun,  Ixird,  bis  duel  with 
Duke  of  Hamilton,    .    li.  663 

Moln*,  Plerr*  1«,  .    H.  3t< 

M'>lr.  D.  M.,         .       .    il-    -6 

Motay,  Jomun  de,  Grani 
MmMT  «(  lb*  Templar*, 
623 
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rAO> 
I.  S17 ;  torture  and  extcu- 
lion  of,       .       .        405. 406 

Uoli],  Flintshire,  diacoTcrr 
of  tkcloton,  and  gold 
omflincnta  nt,   .       .     i.  •'ICS 

MolMworth,  Eobrrt  Lord,  I.  6C9 

,  Sir  William,  11.482 

Molidre,  Jean  Eaptlsto 
FoqucUn,  1.  366;  notice 
of,       ...       .       SC8 

Uiliogiu,  or  DalrcIiUIa,  St— 

1.788 

UolloT,  Captain,  eoutt- 
martiat  acntcncc  on.       i.  &29 

Molly  Grime,  fltforo  in 
Glcntham  ctanrcb,  wanhcd 
tyCTj  Good  Frlilaj,  1.418,419 

'  Molly  Mogg,'  ballad  of — 

I  840,  S4l 

Moloo,  St,      .       .       .     i.  S20 

Uolocn,  tt  medloTal  demon — 

il.  7S2 

Mommolln,  St.    St^e  Mnmmulin. 

Monaco,  notice  of  princi- 
palitY  of— mj-elcry-play 
exhibited  at,  on  Giwd 
Friday,  .        .         i.  410,  420 

Munan,  St,     .       .       .1. 31& 

Monarchy,  fonndatlon  of 
absolute.  In  I'rance,        1. 137 

Hona$terie»,  laxity  of  rule 
in  AnKlO'Saxon,  i.  401 ; 
coina  iMued  by  the,  016; 
manoscripta  cxccutrd  in— 

11.  163, 1C4 

Monboddo,  Jamca  Burnet, 
Lord,         .       .       .     i.  681 

Monorlcff^  Ber.  Sir  Henry- 

i.  223 

Monday^  St^  In  the  day^  of 
Hogarth.    .         .    U.  770,  771 

Money-order  office,  the, 
organiacd  by  Sir  Uov  land 
Hill,  .        .       .       .     i.    01 

Money  that  came  in  tliu 
dark. .       .       .11.  37«,  378 

Uongault,  Nicolas  Hubert 
de,    .  .      .11.  na 

MoDlcn.  St.  .       .       .     i.  691 

Moninna,  St,         .       .    11.   3S 

Monk,  General  George, 
Iluko  of  Albemarle,  liia 
march  from  Cold.4treani, 
i.  36 ;  notice  of,      43 ;  li.  GCG 

Uonkey*,  exhibition  of  per- 
forming, and  doga  in 
1753.  L  293-29S ;  whimsi- 
cal anecdote  regarding,     313 

Konmouth,  James,  Duke 
of,  tals  friondihlp  wllh 
Thomas  Thyunc,  i.  3<8  ; 
notice  of,    .        .         II.  64,  GS 

Monmouth,  William  Jones, 
founder  of  free  grammor- 
tichool  at,  .       .       .     i.  2S0 

Monro,  Dr  Alexander,      ii.   40 

M'lna  Gtamplua,  battle  of 
the 1.  779 

Moniacute,  Thomas  de,    ti.  541 

Montagu,  BaalU  natural 
aoa  of  Lord  Sandwich — 

i.  487 ;  li.  C23 

Montagn,  Lady  Mnry 
WortlcT,  her  visit  to  a 
Turkish  hareem,  1.  181 ; 
Introduces  practice  of  In- 
oculation (or  amatl-pox, 
3S9-391ihosUlltybetircen, 
and  Pope,  703 ;  notice 
and  norlrnlt  of,      11.  342,  343 

Montaigne,  Michael  de, 
I.  SOS  ;  notice  of,     11.  837, 33S 

Montalcmbcrt,  associate  of 
Father  Laeordaire,    .    11.  60S 

Montano^  St,       .       .     i.  29:1 

Montcalm,  Louis  Joseph 
de, ii.  341 

Montdidier,  M.  Anbry  de, 
story  of  his  innrdcr,      ii.  425 

Montebello.    Src  Lannes. 

Montespan,  Madame  de,    1.  688 

M-inteaqnico,  Ch.,  French 
Jurist,         .       .     i.  ino,  211 

Montfaucon,  Bernard  de, 
notice  of,      .      1. 125;  i(.  713 

M"iitrart,  Simon  de,    lUrl 
of  Lrieestor,  a  medicral 
824 


TAoa 
CromwcU,  I.  137;  notice 
of,        .       .       .    il.  103  171 

Montgeron.  M.,  his  account 
of  alleged  miracles  in 
cemetery  of  Rt  Medard,  1.  ilO 

MontgolQcr,  Inventor  of 
baUoona,  .    il.  31S-3iT 

Montgomery,  James.  1.  SG2; 
11.  e<3 ;  bis  account  of  Dr 
Bucban,  1.  397;  quoted,     G49 

Montgomery,  Robert,  .    11.  04S 
Sir    James, 


f         oil         WAUIUV, 

account  of  fatal  quarrel 
la  regiment  commanded 
by,    ...        1  3i8,  359 

Month,  hovr  constitated,    I.     2 

McniliK.  the,  history  of,     1,     7 

Huutinurcncy,  Marshal  de — 

ii.  SCG 

Hontpelller,  atory  of  the 
burial  of  Yoong'a  yar- 
cijsa  at,  a  fable,         .      1.  503 

Montrose,  James  Graham, 
Marquis  of,        .       .     1. 6C7 

Montyon,  the  Baron  de, 
prize  founded  by,  for 
virtue,  .    11.270,  271 

Moon,  Its  supposed  influ- 
ence on  the  weather  er- 
roneous, 1.  366 ;  cycle  of 
Its  changes  observed  by 
Mcton,  434 ;  superstitions 
regnrUing,      il.  202,  203,  440 

Moore,  Ann,  the  *  F.iBting 
woman  of  Tutbury,' .     i.  554 

Moore,  Archbishop,  rhyth- 
mical pun  on,    .       .     1.   67 

Moore,  Dr,  father  of  Sir 
John,         .       .      1.123,277 

Moore,  Edward,   .      i.  30J,  403 

,  Francis,  his  alman- 
acs,   •       .       .       .     i.   13 

M<>f>re,  Mr,  large-wheel 
vehicles  Introduced  by,   ti.  81> 

Moore,  Sir  John,  i.  121 ; 
notice  of,  122,  123;  lost 
words  ^f,    .       ,       .       378 

Uoorc,  Thomas,  i.  298,  CS9; 
notice  of,    .       .        .        639 

Moors,  or  Saracens,  final 
overthrow  of.  In  Spain, 
by  capture  of  Granada, 
I.  39;  conquest  of  Spain 
by,    ...       11.  124120 

Morality,  lax  state  of.  In 
fishionablo  life,  in  former 
times.  .       1. 759-764 

Mornt.  bitlle  of.    .        .      1.  SUA 

Moray,  James,  Earl  of— 

i.  151,228 

More,  Dr  Henry,  II.  336; 
supernatural  Incident  re- 
late^l  by,    .       .       .     1. 780 

More.  Lady,  specimen  of  her 
[>roniincialion,  .         .      1.    56 

Mure,  Mrs  Hannah,       .     ii.  320 

.  rhythmical  puns  on 

persons  named, .       .     1.    67 

More,  Sir  Peter  dc  la.  .      I.  217 

.  Sir  Thomas,  anee^loto 

of,  in  relation  to  a  New- 
year's  gift,  1.  31 ;  Issues 
declaration  aitulnst  Eng- 
lish IruofUtions  of  the 
Scriptures,  lti3;  notice 
of,      ...       .    11.    35 

Moreno,  Jcou  Victor,  Gen- 
eral, .        .        .     U.  309, 399 

Morcrl,  Loni<,      .        .    11.    40 

Morgan,  Mr,  unfortunate 
debtor,       .       .       .     1.467 

Morgan,  Sydney,  Lsdy, 
1.503;  quoted,         L  130,  141 

M'lricr,  James,     .       •     1. 411 

Morin,  Simon,      .       .     i.  .167 

,  Stephen,  .       .     i.  537 

Morison.  James,  1. 687 ;  his 
'  vegetable  medicines,'       590 

Morland,  George,  i.  821 ;  U.  511 
,  Sir  Samuel,  phil- 


anthropist and  mechanist— 

ii.  89 

Morley,  Bishop,    .       .     1. 304 

Mr,  uls  Mrmoin 


of  Bartholomew  i'lur — 

il.  3(15,  iiafr 
Homing     Chiomelt,    Uk^ 


rAO> 
connection  of  Perry  with— 
11  6S6,  657 

Morocco,  wonderful  per- 
forming-horse in  end  of 
16th  century,     .      i.  225,  326 

Morris,  Rev.  Thomas,  .      1.  114 

dance,  history  of.  I. 

630-633  ;     annual     per- 
formance of,  at  Buxton,     819 

Morrison,  Fynes,  his  refer- 
ence to  toe  Countess  of 
Desmond,  .       .       .     1. 150 

Morrison,  Rev.  Robert,      11.  154 

Mortier,  Marshal,  U.  133; 
notice  of,   .        .  135-137 

Mortimer.  John  Hamilton,  i.  322 

,  Roger.    Earl    of 

March,  notice  of,  and  bis 
fate,    .        .        .      U.  629-631 

Mortimer'a  Cross,  battle 
of.      .       .       .      1.492,608 

Morton,  Bishop  Thomas,    1.  398 

,  Regent,   erroneous 

belief   regarding,   i.  40 ; 
executed  by  the '  Maiden,'  733 

Morton,  T.,  .       .       .     i.  433 

MorviUe,  Hugh  de,  one  of 
Beckot's  murderers, .    ii.  783 

Mo>ely,  Dr,  il.  597;  his 
extruv-.igant  attack  on  Dr 
Jenncr,      .        .        .      i.  638 

Mother,  popular  belief  of 
talents  being  usualiy 
derived  from  the,  erron- 
eous, .        .        .      L  2.15, 236 

Mothering  Sunday.  Set 
Midlcnu 

Motte,  Antoine  Hondsrt  do 
la,      .       .        .       .    11.767 

Motle-Fouqnd,  Baron  La,  i.  401 

Miittley,  John,  compiler  of 
Jne  Miller's  Jrifj,     .     ii.  217 

Mountucutc,  Sir  William — 

ii.  629,  630 

Mounteaglc,  Lord,  cele- 
brated ajionymous  letter 
received  by,      .     ii.  548,  549 

Mountebank,  the,  history 
of,       .         .         ,       i.  510513 

Mou-chotd  Heath,  encamp- 
ment of  Norfolk  rebels 
on,     .        .       .        II.  90. 91 

Mouth  music,       .      i.  751,  752 

Mosart,  Jobann,  1.  125, 
168;  notice,  of,  it  653, 
659;  hit  precocity  ai  a 
ninsiclan,  .       .         CSl 

Muyle,  Sir  Thomas,  his  dis- 
covery of  an  alleged  eon 
of  Hichard  LU.,         .    11.  723 

Mud'-e,  Mr,  ...      1.  617 

Muclie,  Robert,     .       .     1. 628 

Uu^-honscs,  tbo  London, 
the  rallying  places  of  the 
Hanoverian  party,  li.  lO'J-113 

Mugglclon,  Ludovick, 

noted  fanatic,  t.  361 ;  his- 
tory of,      .       .       .        363 

Mulberry  Garden,  a  resort 
of  tbo  Londoners- 

1.  615.  690,  709,  769 

Mulhnosen,  Munccr  exe- 
cuted at,     .        .        .      1.    40 

Mnllln,  a  medieval  demon,  II.  723 

Mummers,  the,     .     11. 739-741 

Mnmiuulin,  or  Mommolln, 
St II.  431 

'Mumping  Day.*  name  for 
St  Thomas's  Day.      .    li.  724 

Munccr,  leader  of  the  Ana  - 
baptists,    .       .       .     i.    iO 

Mimrftausent  Saron^  notice 
ijf  the  author  of,        ii.  85,  86 

Monde,  St,     .         .        .      1 514 

Muugo,  St.    See  Kentlgern. 

Munich,  cleared  of  Ixggars 
by  Count  Ilumford.  .    II.  237 

3Iunro,  Sir  Thomas     .    ll.    35 

Monster,  Westphalia,  reign 
of  the  Anabaptisuin,      1.    40 

Mumt.  Joachim,    1.  417;  ii.  439 

Murchlson,  Sir  noderlck  I.— 
1.275 

Slurder,  curious  low  re- 
ganling.  in  Savi-iy,  i.  139; 
evidence  of,  by  reveln* 
lions  in  dreams,  394, 395  ; 


raca 
discovery  of  a,  by  a  ghost— 
11.  3i<,  387 

Murdoch,  WlllUm,  inven- 
tor of  gas-lighting,    .     1 178 

Mureilach,  St,        .        .    ii.  30» 

Huret,M.  A.,  .1.733 

Murphy,  Arthur,  i.  791 ;  II. 
773;  tranquil  death  of,      379 

Murphy,  Mr,  weather-pro- 
phet, .        .        .      L  137,  I3S 

Murray,  Dr  Alexander— 

I.  614 ;  II.  48S 

Murrar,  John,  publisher, 
i.  821 ;  notice  of,  833-834; 
Incident  connected  with 
Ncw-ycar'a  party  in  house 
of,       ...        .    ii.  653 

Murray,  Lady  Augnsta,  her 
marriage  with  Duke  of 
Sussex,      .  .    ii.  195 

Murray,  Lindley,  L  360 ; 
notice  of.    .        .  363,  sea 

Murray,  iti,  of  HtDder- 
land L    n 

Murray,  Mr,  of  Pennyland, 
curlouB  recovery  of  riog 
lost  by,       .       .       .     i.  ICO 

Xlurray,  William,  Earl  of 
Mnnslleld.  .        .        .     L  3^ 

Music,  genius  for,  to  a 
certain  extent  heredi- 
tary, f.  451 ;  specimens 
of  old  Scottish,  523. 
524  ;  singular  modea  of 
producin;;,         .         751, 751 

Musical  small  coalman, 
Ibe,    .        .        .11.  402, 401 

Musicians,  precocious- 

ii.  653,  CS0-C83 

Mutcheteda,  Monica,  re- 
markable raster.      1.  553.  Hi 

Mutinies,  the  naval,  of 
1797,  ...      I.  780,  78t 

Myddleton.  Sir  Ilngh,  1. 
303  ;  the  New  River 
water-supply  introdoeed 
by,     .  ,     li-nttn 

Mylne,  Rnburt,  1.  697; 
notice  of,  .       .       .        697 

Mynn's  Booth.  Mrs,  Bar- 
tholomew Fair,         .    ti.  3(S 

Mvstery-playa,  tnedievil,  1. 
3SS ;  exhibited  at  Monaco 
on  Good  Friday,  419, 
420;  Whitsnn,  at  Cbes- 
ler,  633-63S ;  Christmas— 

U.  T3a 

Myths,  popular,    .       i.  670-67t 

Nabor,  St,  two  saints  of  thi  i 
name,        .       .  1.  774 ;  U.  U 

Nadir  Shah.    See  Shah. 

Nail-eutting,  folk-lore  of— 

1.636;  11.321 

Names,  familiar.  Hay- 
wood's complaint  of  their 
appliance  to  poets,  I  S88,  3S9 

Nanl,  Giovanni  D'Hilili,   il.  384 

Nantes,  clever  escape  from, 
of  Dnke  and  Duchesa  of 
Lorraine.  ...     1. 461 

Nantes,  Edict  of,  L  604  : 
lUs  revocation,  .     11.  483,  48t 

Nanteull,  Uobert,         .    It  Tit 

Naogcorgns,  qooi'd  — 

1.411;  II.  T63,ni 

Napier,  John,  of  McrcLls- 
ton 4ro 

Napier,  Macvey,  •       .     I.  Iti    k 

,  Rev  Rlchatd,  astro- 
loger and  physician, 
nolioe  of,  .  I  458, 4U 

Napier,  Sir  C.  J.,  I.  3M;  H. 
196;  notice  of,   .  I97-1W 

Nopler,  Sir  WUluun,  i.  J'>4, 
270 ;  notice  of,  .         275.  37* 

Naolcr,  Vice-admiral  Sir 
Chorlca,     .       .       .     L  31S 

Naples,  old  shops  In  Kick- 
aircoU  of,  1.  349;  Whli- 
snndajr  t^ta  at,  U8;  |y»- 
qnency  of  polsonlaf  M, 
IL  110 ;  legcndsry  aceoanl 
of  lu  foundation,  Mt ; 
cM^tom  at,  on  All  ^uls* 
Day Nt 

Kaiwleaa.    &»  Booajutts 
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rxa» 
Ntpoteoa,  Duke  of  Bclch- 

•mdt,         .  .     I  399 

KiirciMt,  Uip,  of  Yonnfr'fl 

Miehl  nitvfko,      1.  Jj>2,  MS 
H*rcii>u>,  St. 
Mim,  ArcbdMCon, 

;  Dr  James, 

Nanea.  St, 
Huh,      Rlcban) 

Haah'),  1.  316; 

notice  of,  • 
Maacn)  tb,  Alexan<lGr, 

,  Janiea,  , 

Raao,  Publlut  OTldlat, 
MaihaUn,  Si, 
Katbf,  or  Darid,  St,     . 
National  Debt,  propoaal  of 

8outb-«eA    Componj    to 

C>r  oft  L  I4£ ;  lUte  of.  In 
It  ecDtnrjr,      .        .    11. 636 
NatlTltTof  tho  Vircln.tbr.  li.  SiS 
Maturnfpbcnomcnaaacribc4 
to  supi^rnatural  caoK* — 

L  C71.  679 
Nandt,  Gabriel,  .  .  1. 347 
Naonton,  Sir  Itobert,  .  I.  473 
Nararetta,  baule  of,  .  1. 783 
Nary,  mntinioa  in  the.  In 

1797,  .        1. 780.  781 

Nawrirtb  Outlc,  atrongbold 
of  Lord  WUIIam  Howard  - 

li.  473-474 
Vaxarioi,  St,  tvo  aainia  ol 

tbliname,  L  774;  il.  133 

Krol,  Iianirl,        ,       .    II.  6»3 
Ncckam,    Alexander,    oM 

KnKllih  acholar,       1.  66.4,  669 
Neckcr,  Ja«|ncs    I  493 ;  IL  394 

,  Madame.    S«f  Cur- 

cbnd. 
Necklace,  Story  of  the  Dia- 
mond,      ,        .        II.  4SI-495 
Kconiroaney,  •peclmrn   of 

medieTal,         .        U.  3CC-368 
Keedlvwork,     21  Ua      Lin- 
wood'i  exblbltlon  of— 

L  349,  349 
Keele,  Henrx,       .  1. 338 

Neuro  onthora,     .    li.  701,  703 
Nrhcmini,  SU    *«  Nennti*. 
Nelld,    John   Camden,    on 

•eoimtrlo  character,  II.  385-3R8 
ScUl,  Ur  Patrick,  .     il.  314 

Ne]«nn,  AOmjrul  Lord,  ii. 
3tK>,  470;    Spanifh  coni- 
mandcr'B  aword  arnt  br, 
to  mayor  of  Nomlch— 
)«tter  aeeompanylnic   it, 
I.  MO,  101 ;  laal  worda  "(. 
3T8 :  relioa  of,         II.  479,  480 
Xclaon,  llobrrt,    .       .     i.  808 
Kemniantt^  St,   .        .    II.  338 
NMnealon,  St,       .        .    II.  714 
Nemour«,Jacqacfd*Arroap- 

oae.  Doc  de,       .        «    11.  1C9 
Neniiiua,  St.         .       .     1.  124 
Nenniu^  or  Nehemlai,  St,  I.  779 
Nenooe,  or  Nnmoea,  St,    1.  733 
Neogvorfiu.  ArvNaogooricaa. 
Neon,  St,      .       ,       .    II.  »I 
Neot.  St.       .       .       .    II.  M( 
Nereaa,  St,   .       .       .     1. 831 
NeripU.a  mtMlleraldcmon,  II.  733 
Nero,     Kmpprnr,     i,    7Mi 
(nnduci  of,  to  bla  tutor, 
Senee*.      .       .       .        IMO 
Kealablui^  SI,       .        .    II.  32) 
Nrator,   St,   two   aainta    of 

thia  name.     .    1.  304 .  II.  333 
Ncatorlna,   bialioti  of  Con* 
atjuitinonla,   Uia    dl«put« 
with  St  Cyril,    ,        .      I,  173 
Ketihotr,  Theodore,  king  of 
Coralca,  lU  080;  bialorr 
of,      .       .       .         Ut,«S3 
Kew-hnm  eblMren,  rapei- 

•t"' '-  ■  "pf,    .    II.   3t 

Vty  Sllanil, 

M  ;.      .     II,    40 

New     i...^--.,     ii«rnp«blre, 
WlUlom  Httfiu  killed  in- 

i>.  159-161 

New     T '■      -    ...-        ;'|^ 

•  '  I.  3«« 

»»"  by 

U.3M-JN 


raoi 
New-year,  wiablnft  a  happy 
—  anrodulca       connected 
with,         .       .       .     I.   30 
New-year'a  Day,  aoeoitnt  nf 
featlTltleo  of,    I.    37-30 ; 
Soothoy**  line*   on,  30; 
in  Pari),  33;  old  atyle,       100 
Ncw-yi-ar'a    Ere    or    lloij- 
manay,  obfterrancc^  of  — 

II.  787-789.  7tl3,  791 
New-year'a  Gilt*,    cunlom 
of,  In  ancient  and  modern 
Umea,  deacrlbed,     .    i.  31-34 
Newbattle,  Lord,  .        .     I.  3^4 
Newberry,    Mr   John,    bl« 

bookv  for  children,    .    il.  336 
Newcat lie,  F.arl  of,  a  {Natron 

of  Son  Jonoon,  .       .    II,  183 
Neweaitic,   Thomai,  Duko 

or,      ...       .    II.  S87 
Newcomcn'a  ttenm-enBlne, 
model    of,    Introstcd    tu 
Viatl  to  repair,  .      i.  134 

Newfoundland    doff,    lirca 

aared  by  the.      .        .      1.  344 
Newmte,  midni(;ht  exhor- 
tation to  tho  condemned 
at.  i.  610  ;  lon^  Impriaon- 
ment    of    Ucroardi    and 
othera  In,  .       .11.  370,  371 
Ncwi;ale  market,         .     i.  379 
Ncwland,  Abraham,     .    11.  600 

,    Gloaceaterafalre, 

anecdote  of  a  poor  bov  of,  i .  280 
Newport,  graTe  of  the  Prln- 
ccM  Elizabeth  in  church 
of.      .       .       .       .    II.  335 
NnM-Uttm,  hlflory  of.    1.    78 
Ncwfpaper,  the  flnt  daily— 

i.  3«7 

,  the  flr»t  i«rinie<l 

by  eleam,        .        II.  633.  C33 
Nenapapert,    bl-ccnteimry 
of— history  of  their  rl*o 
and  proirreia,    I,  75-78; 
unnounrcmcnt    of    iitar- 
rlafio    fortunca   in,  379 ; 
their     management     In 
firmer  timet,    .     IL  190-193 
Newton  Bargoland,  the  her- 
mit of,       .        .         11.37  39 
Newton,  Rev.  John,     .    II.  113 

,  Sir  Imuc,  I.  UM; 

il.  7113;  hi*  RTeat  age.  I. 
126;  notice  n(—hl»  aulo- 
graph,  399,  4>JU;  hli  re- 
marks on  tbo  orlirltial 
construction  of  the  cccle- 
tlaatical  oalendor,  11.  744 ; 
■lofy  of,  and  the  apple— 

757,  7&B 
Ney,  M.iiihal,       .       .    II.  M8 
Nlairara,  Krand   phenome- 
non of  ahoutlnic-atara  at 
Falla  of,      .        .     lU  576,  C77 
NIeander,  Kl,        .       .     1. 788 
Mcatin>.  81, .       .       .    II.  C93 
Nior,    lima    of    obaervinir 
£tBtcr,  Uxrtl  by  Ciiuncil 

m,     .     .     .     ,   1.434 

Mioephorua  I.,  F.mpcror,  II.  133 

,  St,   two  aalnla 

of  thIa  name,     .     t  314,  863 
Nie*n>D,  Jeu  Plerrp— 

I.  350 ;  11.  33 
KIcetaa,  St.   .  .    ii.  3«« 

N'leellaa,  St,  .        .         .      i  470 
Mcetlii*,  St,  two  Minta  of 

Ihia  name, .       1  463;  II.  058 
NIehoIaa  II.,  Po|<e,       .    11.    »4 

Ill-  Pope— 

I  rrO;  11.344 
NIehoIaa  v..  Pope,        .     1.  414 

,  Jemima,   female 

Amazon,    ...      1. 388 
Nlsbolai  of  Tolmtino,  St— 

U.IM 
9t,    notiee    of— 


lefntdareitarillnit,  II.  661. 
««3 ;  feiiit  of,  at  liorl, 
088,  HCi;  election  of  the 
boY-biahup   on   hit    day, 

f,f,».  ■  . riiatom  on 

(■I,  derived 

f.-  .      .      rS7. 738 

NIclixm..  3...  I  i.ML.puf  Lin- 

.        .        .      LCll 


rial 
Nichnliu,  Secretary  of  State 

at  RMloratinn,  .      1.  6W 

Nicholl,  Profnior  J.  P., 
il.  354 ;  his  remark*  on 
tho  weather,  .  .  i.  366 
Nicholli,  Hra  (n<<  Char- 
lotte UronlfJ,  L  449,  708  ; 
notice  of,  .         71V,  711 

Nicholl,     John,     1.     313; 

quoted,       .        .        .     33. 33 
Nicholson,  Norman,  aheii- 

herd  poet,  .        .      1. 731 

Nieodemu*,  St,     .       •    II.  164 
Nicolaa,  Kmncror,        .    li,    39 

IV..  Pope.  I.  473; 

pcnecutor  of  Aoger  Oaoim,  770 
Nicole,  Pierre,      .    U.  439,  Bii4 
Nicoll,  Bobert,      .       .     I.    67 
Nicomedca,  St,      .        .    U.  344 
Nicomedia,  atroclooa  pro- 
oeedinft  of  the  Binpcror 
Diocletian  at,    .        ,    U.  744 
NIcon,  St,     .       .       .    11.619 
Niebuhr,  Oirstcn,       I.  383,  6M 
Nletiwentyt,   Uernord,  the 
real    author   of    Paley'a 
Kttlural  Thfoiofy,  U.  196, 197 
Nlitel,  a  faanttman,  eatato 
of  Boarttall  conferred  on— 

i.  769,  769 
Nlftht,  Blanco  Whlte't  son- 
net on,       ...      I.  6^9 
NiKbt-Rowna  and  capo   in 

olden  times,       .        .    il.  33] 
Nightingale,    the,  and    Its 

sonit,  ...       I.  514-516 

Nilainniiin,  St,        .        .    i.    5ji 

Nile,  riaing  of  the,  I.  784, 

78fi  ;    dIacoTory    of    the 

Bourcet  of  the,        11.  678,  679 

Nilus,  St,      .        .        .    ii.  673 

,  the  yonnger,     il.  383 


NImrod,  the  British,  il.  698-000 
Nineof  Dlsmonds,  the  Curs* 

o/ScullaHd,  .      i.    76 

Nine  Wortbica  of  London. 

the,   .  .11.  691-693 

NincTieh,  the  ambrella  used 

at,  .  .  .  .1.  241 
Ninewells  House,  pntrrnat 

rctldenoo  of  David  llume— 
i.  556 
Nlnlan,  St,  early  apostle  of 

Christianity  in  Scotland— 

i.  103;  II.  3«t 
Ntjrocb,  a  medieval  demon— 

11.733 
Niven,  St,    .       .       .    U.  130 
Nitre.    Sh  Saltpetre. 
Nixon,  John,  his  sketch  of 

tho  Merry  Undertakers  — 

1.  330,  331 
Noah  and  his  wife,  fflysierv 

play  of,  .  .  1.  3«6, 636 
NoaiUet,     Ordinal    Loula 

d I.  88T 

iV'octefJasiroairtHie,  quoted— 

II.  781 
Noddy,    an   old   game    at 

cards,  .  .  .11. 779 
Nollekcna,  JtMcph- 

1.643;  11.303 
Noliet,  Jean  Antolne,  II.  687 
Nonconformists,  ejection  of, 

from  the  church,  .  II.  363 
Nonjurors,     in     Scottish 

Lplsoopal  Church,  L  166; 

In  English,  .  .  ]«6 
Nncdt,  Gerard,  .  .  11. 315 
Norbert,  St, .  .  .  1. 740 
Nore,   the,  mutiny   at.    In 

1797,  .  .  I.  790,  m 
■  Norfolk  Commotion,  the  '— 

II  90,  91 
,  Duke  of,  beraUlio 

satire  on.  ...  I,  793 
Norf"''-.    " ".   T>ake  of, 

I.  '1   at  hla 

V  1.  .        .        93 

Notl..,. ,  Hukeof.l,  738 

Nnrls'a  Law,  borrow  near 

Largo,  rilled  of  lu  silver 

tellf.  .  .  1.  337, 33* 
Ncirmanby,      Constantine, 

M..rqiilsof.  .      I.  (» 

HiirnmnJy,  Uobert  of.    8n 

Hubert. 


raoi 
North,  Frederick,  Lord,  lU 
178 ;  hla  adminiitration— 
excellence  of  hla  eburac- 
ter,  1.  177,  179;  iocouio 
note  by,     .       .        .         198 
North,  Sir  Dudley,        .     L  641 
east  paaaage,  expedi- 
tion In  16th  century  for 
diacorery  of,     .       1  630  633 

Norlh-west  Passage,  the. 
See  Arctic  Expcslitinns. 

Northampton,  >Iarqiiia  of. 
defeated  by  tbo  Norfolk 
rebels,        .       .       .11.    91 

Northampton,  Spencer 
Oompton,  Earl  of,      .     I.  391 

Sorthrm  Belle,  crew  of, 
rescued  by  life-boat,  I  61,  62 

Northumberland,  furrow- 
traces  on  lilUs  of,      .      I.  408 

NorthnmberUnd,  Duke  of, 
priae  offered  by,  for  best 
form  of  life-boat,  1.    61 

Northumberland,  Henry 
Percy,  third  Earl  of,       i.  436 

Northumberland,  John 
Dudley,  Duko  of,      .    ii.  343 

Northumberland,  Thoaus 
Percy,  Earl  of,  .        .    li.  344 

Norway,  marriftg«-«uatoma 
of  the  peasantry  of,  I.  730, 
731;  the  llaid  of,  noUce 
of,    .        .        .        li.  430. 431 

Norwich,  observance  of 
Valentine's  Eve  at,L  361, 
333;  awf^rd  and  letter 
sent  by  Ndion  to  mayor 
of,  I.  800,  301;  famous 
dragon  procession  at,         6lt 

Noatradamna,  Michael,  11. 
11,693;  hla  prophecies,  13,  16 

Nottingham,  lleneage 

Finch,  Earl  of,        II.  711,  730 

NottlnKham,  the  Lutldites 
or  rioters  of,  1.  367,  368 ; 
testimonials  presented  by 
town  of,  ii.  149;  electioa 
of  mayor  of,  in  old  times, 
393,  694;  Mortimer  ami 
Queen  Isabella  surprised 
In  castle  of.     .       .    629,  630 

Novawaat,  descriptive,  II. 
636-638;  historical,  638; 
characteristics  of,      ,        639 

Nugent,  Lord,  biographer  of 
Hampden,       .    ii.  97  99.  619 

Numbera,  lucky,  in  lotteries— 
1.93,94 

Nunllo,  at,    .       .       .    il.  483 

Nursery  rhyme,  origin  of 
a  popular,         ,     II.  at,  U7 

.Vh(  BroKH  Haiti,  the,  bal- 
led  I  763 

Nnts,  burning  of,  cm  St 
Mark's  Eve,  I,  660;  on 
Halloween,  .    II.  619 

Nybbaa,  a  medieval  demon- 

II  733 

Nye,  PhUip, .       .       .     I.  304 

Nympho,  «i, .       .       .11.666 

Oak,  the  Royal,  history  of. 
I.  et3-<9«;  galbeiing  of 
branches  of,  on  annl- 
versanr  of  Bntoration, 
«««-«9l;  awrsd,  of  the 
lleaslwia  Matrayed  by  St 
Bonlfoee,  .  .  .  T3T 
Oak-apple  Day,  celebration 

of,     .       .       .       1. 696  C9« 
Oattler,  Richard.         .    li.  344 
Dates,  Tltua,  II.  48;  piinlsh- 
Bisnt  nndsrgvne   by.  In 
the  pllkrry,       .        I.  831,  831 
Oatmeal,  former  use  of,  In 

Kngland,  .  .  .1.600 
nberlln.Jrrraiab  James,  il.  430 
Ubilqully  of  the  ecllpUe,  Ita 

eHect  on  the  smsohs,  II.  366 
O'Brien,     Patrick    Cotter, 

eelebnled  glsnt,       .    II.  336 
Ockley,  SlaHm,      .       .    II.  Itit 
O'Connell,  Daniel,        .     I.  631 
OCTOUI,    4«afrlptlire,     II. 
SOMOl;  kMmlesI,  401; 
eharseterislles  of,     .         40t 
Ooulltt,  a  quuek,         I.  677,  671 
826 
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smt;. 


FAoa 

IL1M-4S4 

.     t.   S 


OiUo,  ac  W«<ca,  Ika  «■ 


IfOTT,  Wilur.  tl( 
or/iaMlV.'akrvIe, 


of,     ."'   .       ,       .    U.T« 
Oi*,  u«Uiliii0p  of  Cuter- 
bBT,  ndo  o(  St  OmU— 

f.>W;U.W 
<M*,tt,*1>botofClul,  U.MI 
OdoHcr,  klnc  t4  lul/,  I.  Ul 
O'Dooofaa,  Or,  .  .  iL  tfl 
OdrlSB,*!,  .  .  .  I.  «0) 
OdBlfb,!*,  .  .  .  U.  n 
Othl<MeUI«v,  Adam  Rott- 
lob,     .  LIM;il.  trr 

mtmet,      .     L  MS 
avCtaUrM. 
■t 

.  1. 1(1 

(Mil,  blrmlnc  tb*, 

pr*(itl**d    at 

Uoljr  ThaniUr.        .     1.  41} 

Oluuk  St,  king  of  XonnT,  U.  Ua 

SwedM— 

U.  1S8 
OIkn«,W.  R.1L,  .  I.  9U 
OU  SttBO,  dMcripUon  nf— 

I.  370,  sri 
—  ttai(a,loeaUrlUea  more 

flrcoMDtlB,  .     I.   M 

OMcuda,  EHr  John.    Am 

Cobbun. 
OMIItld,  Anne,      .       .    U.  4U 
OMhim,  John,      .       .    U.  IM 
OlilmUon,  John,  .       .    ti.   18 
Qtdjra,    WlUlun,     I.     6U; 

DOtM  of,  Sl«  ;  quotnl,  170 
OtowlH,  Oodfrt'r,  .  II.  lOS 
OlrBptuU,     cliroDolixiMi 

EompoUtlon  hj,  U.  7M,  7(7 
OlnopUi^  M,  .  .11.  707 
Omar,  Ckllpb,  .    U.  SSI 

Ombr*,  rune  at  cania— 

II.  7711,  780 
OrneiUi  {unllj,  of  dralh— 

U.  7«.  7» 
Omtr,  8^  .  .  .  tl,  127 
Omnlliw,  InuM,  In  Franrf, 
two  wntarlea  afro— lu 
revival  tbcre.  In  recent 
ytmi*,  and  introduction 
Into  England,  I.  388,  S8t 

Onaimua,  81,  .  .1.  MO 
Qnupbrliu,  St,  .  .  i.  Vi 
'  0.  P.'  BloU,  tbc,  account 

of.  .  .  .  U.  708-7I1 
Opdam,  Admlml,  .      1.  780 

Open-air  prcachloir,   audl- 

bllll;  of,  at  a  dl>iiince,    I.  SSI 
Opcrationa,     aargica).     Sir 
A«tle]r   Cooper'i   perfor- 
mance of,  .       •       .     1. 350 
Opie,  Amelia,  U.  S72,  040 

,  John.  ...     1.  4M 

Opiti,  MarUn,       .       .    II.  333 
Optum-eaUnir,    Colcrldfre'i 
addtcUon  to,  ii.  481 ;  D<i 
Quincrj'f,  671,  673 

Opportune,  St,     .       .     i.  634 
Opfa^  St,  .       .       .     t  733 
Orange.  Uaorice  de  NoMaa, 
PrUueot— 

i.  Ml, 625, CM;  U.  236 
Orange,    u«e   of  ttic,  as  a 
cccnt^bail  In  ancient  tlmoa  — 
I.  S»l 
Oratory,    effeote    of,    con- 

aldored,      ...     1. 15S 
■  Oralorr,'  llrnlcr'a,  Ii.  445,  44« 
OrohardR,  DcvuiiHhiro  c<»re- 
moajr  In,  on  Twelfth  Dajr 
Ere,  L  8«;  and  Chrlit- 
maa  Etc,  IL  738 ;  of  Pater- 
Boeter  Row  and  Irj  Lane — 
1.378 
Ordeal   hf  (trc,   (ocnt  of 

enduring,  .       .       .    (1. 273 
Ornla.  U.  J.  n ,     .        .      L  133 
Orford.    Am  Walpolo. 
Orenn,  iMlr^Mliii-unnof  the, 
'•  ■  (*oinpl^gito 

1'  V,  t,  rrt; 

II  i  srula  to,         49t 

Orliucj',  I>ucbCM  of,  her 
alleged  eaeneoliuu  with 
Oeau  WIUSB,    .       .    il.  680 

Orieana.  Clurli^  IMu  af, 
89» 


ra«( 

c<limi*xa- 

CC81,  Ui 

OrleiM.  Okatak  Mke  oC 
ometllwinmwT— I 
e( T*l«Btia«a,    .       .     LB« 

OrlMH,  UenictU  Stout. 
DoekcxC       .     L1U,m 

Ollaui^  LsBie  Duke  «C 
brolter  erOtartaeTL— 

U.(« 

OrleiB^  IiMrif  TiMiHi 
PhUlp,  Daka  of,  L  Ml ;  IL  HI 

OttoBusMildof.  deejaaa 
d'Ar*. 

OrleaiM,  FhiUp,  Duk*  of, 


gmciiuimit  Off,  171,  t7t 

Orttua,IheDe>iard«f,  U.H7 

»  rctcroieee  ia  «• 

chins  of;  teJoeaofAn, 
L  TO,  703;  theJIaneM, 
or  aereath  tooM,  eurem  oi 
Ung'eariUn,    .  Ml 

Ortnond,  Jamea  Batler, 
Duke  of,  U^  «4.46»;  Col- 
onel Blood'i  attempt  on 
hltlUe,       .        .     (.03.614 

Ornaroenta,  dlaeonry  of 
gold  and  eU'er,  in  aepal- 
chral  banowa,   .     L  137, 331 

Orrery,    Bet  Bojle. 

Oralnl,  hla  attempt  againet 
Loola  Hapoleon,       .     i.  113 

Oabaldceton,  Ur,  entbnn- 
■atlo  fox-bnnler,       .    11.  481 

Oebome,  Itutli,  cruel  death 
of,  and  bcr  husband— 

u.  349,  no 

04tli,  St.  .  .  .  II.  43n 
OMaanna,  St,  ,  .  Ii.  127 
Ooniind,  St, .  .  .  il.  eSB 
oaorio,  Jenime.  .  .  il.  Mil 
OMat,  Cardinal  d',  .  t.  363 
Oaoll,    Margaret    Faller, 

notice  of,    .        ,        11.  C8,  69 
Oe«orr,     Thomaa    Botler, 

Earl  of,     .        .       .    U.   S8 
Oswald,  St,  biahop  of  Wtfr- 
cciiter,  hii  exertiune  to 
cnrorce clerical  cclibacr,  L300 
Oewild,  St,  tini;  of  Norlh- 
umberland,  atorj  of  hla 
arm,  .        .        .     U.  177, 178 
Oawin,  St,      .        .        .     U.218 
Ofwy,  king  of  Nortbnm- 
bna,  i.  3S7 ;   determinee 
to  adopt  tlio  reckoning  of 
the  ItomiKh  Church  as  to 
the  celebratian  of  Easter— 
I.  42S 
OlhlUa,  St,   .       .       .    ii  687 
ntbman.  Caliph,  .       .     L  791 
Olho  II.,  £m|icror,       .    IL  666 

the  Groat,  emperor,  I.  608 

Otterboume,  battle  of— 

it  218-UO 
OtwsT,  Tbomaa,  l  337,  I>07  i 

notice  of,   ,        .        .         138 
Oudlnot,  Marshal,         .     I.  46.1 
Ouen,  or  Audocn,  St,  .    Ii.  1S7 
Oundle,  Northamptonshire, 
enoampmcal    of     Uigb- 
laadera  near,  L  649,  6S0 ; 
the  well  of,       .       .    11.     8 
Ontram,  Mr  Itenlamin,  the 
term  tramroadt  derived 

from U.  116 

Orerbury,     Sir     Thoraaa, 
ii,  344  i  mystcriotia  death 
of,   .       .       .       .    680,681 
OecTland  Route   to   India 

reopened  by  Wagborn,    1.  75 
Ovid.    Sf!  Naso. 
Owen,  Bishop  Dsvld  ap,      I.  347 

,  Dr  John,    .       .    IL  357 

,    Robert,   aoclal    re- 

fonner.      .       .     1386,(30 
Osiiyhrc,    CapUla    Cook, 

killed  at.    .       .       .1.113 
Owl,  serpoch  of,  a  warning 

of  death,    .         .        .     il.    r.3 
Owls.  Walpole's  silTcr,     11.    50 
Oxcnham,     a     Devonshire 
family,  dc'ith  omen  c-on- 
necied  wilb,       .    11.  7:1 1,  733 
Ozcaalicrn,    chancellor  of 


Ouatisua  Aflolphna — 

a  178.  Ui,  U3 

Osford,  Bobrrt  Ilirlee, 
Eari  «<;  t  867;  Ii.  618; 
tba  leath-aea  Company 
Inaotporated  under  hla 
■doliilMntlon,  L  146; 
aneadBle  of,  aiod  Hum- 
phrey Waalay,  IL  36; 
aatira  on  his  mialstrr,       168 

Oxtail  bcaeflu  eonferred 
by  Lend  en,  L  88;  oBea 
of  ale-taater  to  Bslrenlty 
of,  US;  libran  erected 
at.  la  reign  of  ilcnry  IV., 
US;  riot  at.  on  St  Scbol- 
aatiafa  Hit,  341;  tba 
BodMan  Library  at,  322, 
1»;  lofer  llarm'a  eon- 
neetioa  vritli,  7(9,  770; 
cvtam  oliaeiiid  at,  oa 
8t  JohB'a  Day,  8U; 
Mant'a  robbery  of  the 
Asbowieaa  muaetun  at, 
IL  65,  66;  the  BadeliBe 
library  at.  132,111;  eerr- 
Ing  np  Ibc  bov'a  head  at 
Qocan'a  College,  oa 
a>r<itmae  Dey.         .        754 

Qtlbnt  Arms,  old  Inn  In 
Warwiek  Line,       L  S7>,  18« 

'Oyster  and  Parched  Pea 
Club,'  Freaton, .       .     1. 198 

Oyater-sbcli  day  In  LoiMlon — 
ii.  123 

Oysters,  eating  of,  on  St 
James'  Day,      .       .    il.  132 

Oianam,  Jaeqoea,        .     i.  tit 


Pa-Termnthea,  St, 
Paeeard,  early 
Mont  lUane, 
rschomioa,  St, 


.    11.334 
ider  of 
.     L263 
.     L63« 


Pocian,  St,  .  .  .  1. 345 
Padlock,  a,  swallowed,  i.  411 
Padua,   church  and  shrine 

of  St  Anthony  at,      .      L  778 
Fagu  foatiTalt,  netamor- 

f booed  Into  Christian — 
4S9,  697,  630.  681,  794, 
795;  11.731-736,  744-7M, 
753,  753 
Pageanta,  <%<afer  cele- 
brated for  it«,  L  636,637; 
the  Shrewsbury,  704-708: 
mtinicipal,  .     ii.  661.665 

Pasits  Bromley,  Slafford- 
ehire,    snclent  Twelfth- 
day  custom,  in,         .     L   63 
Paine,  Thomas,  1. 136,  753; 

notice  of,    .        ,        .         755 
Fainting.    Bfi  Patcblnir. 
I'giilelio,  Giovanni,   1.611,738 
Fakington,       Sir      John, 

wager  by,  ,    IL  633 

Palaeologuii.  John,       .    IL  533 
Palatine.    &«  Frederick. 
Palermo,  planet  Ores  dis- 
covered at,  1.  26 ;   m3s- 
aaere  of   French   at,    in 
13th  century,  443 ;  grand 
mystery-play  at,       .        (34 
Palc^trina,  Olovnnnl  dl.    1.  Ill 
Paley,  Archdeacon,  1.  678  ; 
his     Ifatttral     Thfolayy 
pbiginrlsed   from    Nieti- 
wontyt,  IL  196,  197;  no- 
tice of,        .         .         .  384,  385 
Falirravc,    Sir  Francis,   11. 

2.^;  quoted,  .  .  I.  H 
Pall-m.ill,  game  of,  1.  464-466 
Piilladln*.  SI,  .  .  il.  35 
Pallns,  Peter  Simon,  .  ii.  366 
Palliier,  Admiral  Sir  Tliigh, 
i.  1191 :  puUle  indigna- 
tion against,  .  246 
Palm  Sunday,  (csllral  of- 

I.  99S-.1')4 

Pulri.rlll.  nuVo  of,  .      IL  4J8 

r '  post    re- 

•<t,     IL  336-339 
P.t  the  aetor, 

Ecmark.iblu  deutb  ol — 

ii.  163, 163 
P.ilmcr,  Mr,  noted  iastanoe 
of  corpulence,   .       .    U.  100 


Palmer.  Ikhard.  has  he- 

qacst  for  tha  faidMM*  •* 

trai«UM%  .    ik.  SB 

Palmetitaa,  Thaaa^ .    ■■  CS 

Pambo,8l.    .  .    ■.  BT 

Pammaehiiia,  i^  .    S.  MC 

FamphiUaa,  m.    .       .     t.nS 

Pamphlets,  anilat 

in  tioia  of  Chaelaa  L  aa« 


Paaaid,  Ckulga  I 

Fanoaba,    *tllm^. 

Sbrove  Tasadar. 

Paocras,  St.  L  (U:   kac 

church,    «oaaecra«e<  W 

St  Angustiaa  !•  Kaslamd. 

dedi<a»d  to,     .  Ml 

Pantaanoa,  St,      .       .    K.    V 

Pantaleoa  Sa,  Doa,  eseca- 

tioaof,  .  .  a  Ml  a 
Paaialcoa,  St,  .    a.  tir 

Paotomiiaaa,  Chdelmaa — 

0.70-110 
Ftoll,  General,  L  334 :  haa 
frtendibip  with  Sr  Johm- 
son,    ....        tH 
Paper^marks,  L  m.  SM 

Pephnntiia.  St.  .  .  ia.  SB 
PapouL  or  Papain*,  St,  k.  M* 
Papworth,  George.  .  i.  *■ 
Papyma,  laa  of,  ■■  a  viil- 

tngnutarial,  .    B-IB 

Paraclete,  uaisaut  cf  Ikiu  ^^ 
asrlmn  of  Helolaa,     .    i.  Mt 
Paradin,  Clanil.  hl»%«lita 

JItroiea  qaotcd,  L  IN^  17? 
Paiagoriua,  St,  .  .  t.  Bt 
Faraphfiam  thtg)ilpfn^ 

of  the  Beottlah  chan^  Ik.  ITT 
Parsaol,    naa   of    the.    la 

ancient  tinea,   .     LMI,*V 
Parenn,  aaeient  eoatam  at 
TislUng,  oa  MUleat  Baa- 
day,    .       .       .     LlHwai 
Paris,  Dr  John  AyTtDO,    k.  169 

,  Francois'  it,  i.  Sn  ; 

alleged     miraclct     par- 
formed  at  his  tomb,  .       n» 
Paris,  John  Ayrton,     .    IL  U« 

,  enatom  of  New-rear'a 

gifts  in,  L  33,  34;  tbeesr- 
slTsl  at,  65 :  I«nia  Xn. 
beheaded  at,  141;  aottea 
of  use  of  ambrcllaa  at,  la 
1753,  343;  hMaryel  liM 
omnibus  la,  KB,  MB; 
torture  and  cnaaHaa  «r 
Knight*  Templara  in,  idk 
406;  aenaaUon  prodoaaa 
In,  by  alleged  mirmelea  at 
tomb  of  Francolsde  Parian 
S70:  ornamcntedvi«itlar- 
cards,  produced  to.  m 
last  century,  718;  da- 
Btraction  01  the  Paetlla 
at.  ii  M.  60;  Icarfal 
>■  'he  'Tealh 


-  of 
-». 

op»- 


UImO  It., 

Pahahes,  peranbolaiion* 
of,  la  Kogallon  week — 

1.(11  MS 

Park.  Mango,  .    ■,  ua 

Parker,  Arebblihop.  Mat- 
thew, L  646:  IL  180:  hta 
salt-vat.      .        .        .      L  (4< 

Parker,  lilthop  SsmneU    L  MB 

,  Mr  John,  aitelt  af 

Lord  SI  VIneent.       L  19 ,  (• 

Parkrr,  Riclutnl.  ringleader 
of  the  Kara  mntlneere 

L  IBOi  Itt 

Parkoe,    Ftieita    Sanuei, 
winner  of    lit*    Vlci  ' 
Cio-a,  .         . 

Ptrkhnrst,  Tbomaa,  T 

bytcrlan    bookaailer 

iribcantarv,    . 
Faria  of  Iroaaaa  la 

times, 
FarkyiiisSlrTho 

•tsstie  wiialh 


GENERAL  INDEX. 


■' 


Firlitnifnt,  old  French, 
■nntul  uibut«'  of  niaea 
to.  t.  60M06  ;  the  flnt 
Bof  ll«b,  uirmbM,  137 ; 
■n  Bpple-«U]I  diacQM«d 
la.  11.70,  71;  dlfflcultTta 
rbnner  time*  of  obuin- 
Inf  ftccniinu  of  proceed- 
lng<  In,  M7 :  PtmlM^Ood 
Batrbonoi'i,  .  .  SW,  Wt 
PiriTiL  Sp«  Farneae. 
Parmiiriino,     FruuMOO 

MatiuoU,  .  ,  t  n 
Pari<b;rliia,  gt,  .  ,  I.  DM 
Put,  CatheriSF,  .        ,    II.  Sit 

,  UrS«rautl,I.Il«,MS; 

noIlM   or,    lli-llf:    hit 
m;int  ragvdist  mioc«- 
plea, .       .       .       .11.  7es 
Parr,  Tbomu,  hia  rnnark- 

•  btelonrvTltr,  U.  MI-M3 
Parrot,  ludicrooa  aneedol* 

of  a i.  619 

Parry,    Dr.     chaplain     of 

QuMn  EliMbclh.    I.  U4,  418 
Parrir,  Sir  Edvard.  II.  U. 
714  ;  ht»  remarka  on  low 
t«nip«ratan!«,  .       .         763 
Paralcjr.  WUllain,  winner  of 
tho    Dtinmow    flitcb    of 
bncon,         .         .      i.  749,  7S0 
Parvona,  Robort,  .        .      1.  «2i 
Paruid^,  John,  almanao- 

makar,  .  .  I.  U ;  IL  149 
Part/,  datam  of,  bj  Fox— 

L  103, 104 
Paieaciua  n.,  Popr,  .  I.  6M 
Paacal,BlalM,1.7M:  U.S3>; 
aabar«holdcr  in  an  omnl- 
bua  oonipaax,  BM;  hit 
defnioe  of  Janaenliu,  601 ; 
notice  of,  7V7;  alniralar 
corruption  of  the  ori^nal 
text  of  hla  Thnfhlt,  ni 

PaMbal  DaTlon,  Si,      .     I,  645 
Piiaehaaiiu  Badbert,  St,    1.  669 
Paaoo,  Capuin,    .       .    iL  tTJ 
Paeflrld,    Bobcrt,    aid    to 
mcmorf,  dtrriaad  bj— 

I.  «»1,  MS 
Paaley.  Ocnoral,  hli  aohcma 
for  ralalng  wrrok  of  SaftU 
Onrff,      ...     a  494 

r-.   - -1tl^     .  u.  a«a 

V  LMS,M9 

r  Una],     .     I.   » 

trt-wvcT.  tuf,  ui  the  OMd^rn 

Jam,  iMaiiat  of,  i.  44S,  446 
Paaapana^  •koHtloa  of,  in 

Praaea,  .  .  II.  7u«,  707 
Paaton,  Sir  Joho,  fuarral 

traatof,  .  .  I.  iT4,  ::« 
Paator,  St,  .  .  .  II.  180 
Paatot  ana,  Julia,  a  plf -laced 

ladj 11.  US 

Patavonla.  dlovtroui  ml*- 

alonarjr     rxpedltioa     of 

Oirdlncr  to,  .  i.  112-144 
Patcblnic     and     Palatini, 

liraetmaof;  II.  biit-Mi 

Patvriek,  Oeorce,  pnlUon 
■       ~     ■  I.  «9» 

L  614 


■  •  Hiarlaa  U., 
St, 
Mr  DftTld, 


IL  9M 

nbold,    11.  394 


1'  'onnKint    of 

r,ndof,      11  771 
I'  .  aorcnaiiu 

.     .       I.  51, !.; 

P»l,.t,,.V   ni,  ,  ,1.    M7 

PaWWk,  Blakop  Simon,    I.  7M 

-.at,Lttt!  Inailtv- 

tton  ot  tka  ocdar  of.  >0« ; 
leirmitarj  btatorj  of,  S4^ 
HIS ;     hla    imriratarv    In 


II..  P— 


raoi 

Paul,  8t,  biahopof  Oonatan- 
unople,     ...     1.  714 

Paul,  tit,  bUbop  of  Har- 
bonne,       .  .     i.  403 

Paul.  St,  blabop  of  Verdun— 

I.  >30 

,  St,  laartjr  In  4tb  cen- 

turr,        .       .       .     1.  tSl 

PanI,  St,  marijr  In  Eirrpt, 
I.  130  ;  further  reference 
to,  and  hla  companion*,     130 

Paul,  St.  the flrat hermit.  L  IIB 

,  St  Vincent  de,     .    U.    ^6 

the  Apostle,  St,    .      1.  6314 

Simple,  St,     .      I.  339 

Paula,  St,      .       .       .     1.  ICS 

paal'a  Cathedral.  St,  IcRcnd 
of  lU  dock  atrlklnf  thir- 
teen. 1.  3,  3;  euatom  an- 
cientli'  obaerved  In  con- 
nection with,  1&8 ;  horae- 
exhibition  on  Vfinc  of,  836; 
notice  of  its  architect,  Sir 
Chriatopher  U'rcJi,  3t7; 
Ibo  Interior  of  Cild,  a 
faTourlta  promenade  with 
the  Londonera,  MS,  3j0 ; 
dilapidated  tutt  of  Old, 
In  beginning  of  17th  coii- 
tury— xpaloua  eflbrta  of 
Uenry  Parley  for  Ita  rc- 
elorailon,  .       .        433, 433 

Paal'a  Croia,  SI,  eelebrated 
preaohlnir-atatlon  bcaide 
the  Oathedral— Tlew  of— 

1.  433,  433 

Paal'a  Day,  SI,      .      1.  167,  168 

,  Old  St.       .     IL  303,  30« 

School,  St,  original 

ret ulatlona  of,  .       .    iL  349 

Paolet,  William,  flnt  Mar- 
qiila  of  Wlncbcater,  1. 
3^3;  bittoryofhlaCamlly.SS* 

Paulinna,  St,  tliree  ealnta  of 
thla  name,  L  173,  808;  11.  439 

Pauntley,  Glooeeaterahirr, 
cclebniUoa  of  Twelfth 
Day  Ere  at,       .       .     i.    66 

Pawlctt,  I.ord  narry,  ludi- 
croua  anecdote  of,     .     1.  343 

Pawnbrokcra,  orlftln  of 
their  »lim,  .    II.  MS 

Parnc,  John,  hla  portrait  of 
llobaon,  the  oarrler.       1.    S5 

Parnc,  John  Howard,  L 
766;  noticoof,  .       ,         767 

Payne,  Metllle,  hareh  licat- 
nient  of,     .        .        .    IL  371 

Fatne,  Kog«r,  11.  6H;  no- 
tice of,  .         63fi,  .'iny 

■'.lynel,  Sir  William  de.     I,  488 

I'cach,  the,  ancient  fable  of 
ita  polBonoui  qualitlea,   1.  132 

reiicnck,  Ueorre,  Dean  of 
Ely,  .       .        1  4»3;  li.  668 

Peaoook,  the,  faruurlte 
Chrlatmaadlah  In  ancient 
llmM,         .        .     U,  764.  76" 

I'l    '    ,    ""       n«troclDr  of 
I  bT  Life-boat 
.        .      I.    H 

Pcaro-',  ivi>n"p  Zaebaty,    1.  (30 

Pearaun,  illaliap  JohB— 

LS47;  iLea 

Praraon,  Captain,  naral 
enpi|r«mi-nt  boiween  and 
Paul  Juno.        .        .    li.  374 

rearaon,  I>r  Uward,    .    U.  330 

PMt-moaa««,    Cat  Ban. 

Peril. Or  Pnimla,  L  HI ;  II.  »0 


iSobart,  ' 


■  in, 
.CO*: 


U4  { 


ba- 
ll. 4I« 

II.  433,0.14 

II   4.1i: 

.1.    I.  Ml 

<m,  I.  31« 

[Tuiii,     cumiu     of 

^rt,        .       .     I.  llij 
Uob«rt.  LSt4|  il.    II 

.    I   ;; 

,  I-..  C.       .        .    II.  313 
■•    «««  aalM*  or 


pxox 
Pellegrini,  or  Ftrtgrlnua, 

St,     .       .       .       .11.164 
Pellew.    Sn  Exmontb. 
Pclllco,  SUtIo,      .       .     L   33 
Pclllgrini,  the  Abb«.    .     L  189 
Pembroke,  Anno  Cliflbrd, 

Cbantria  of,       .       ,     L  403 
Fembroiir,     Coonteas     of, 
Blaur  01  Sir  Philip  Sld- 
ner,   .       .       .     IL  461.  463 
Pembroke,    William    Earl 

of,      .        .       .      L  330, 499 
Poiiibroke,    Earl    of,   pro- 
phecy     regarding      h\% 
dentil,         .         .        .      L  399 
Pcnilcrcl,  niohard.  protee- 
lor  of  Chailea  11.  after 
biiltle  of  Worccater.  L  6»1-C96 
Fendragon,   Uthcr,   father 

of  King  Artbnr,  .  L  701 
Penitenla,  Lent  proceaslona 

of.  in  South  Ituly,  .  L  431 
Penkethmun,    lua    puppet- 

abow,  .  .  .11. 16!) 
Fenn,  GranTllle,  .    II.  33S 

,    William,    U.    413 : 

notice  of,   .       .       .  141-14S 
Pennant.  I'homaa,  1.   779; 
a    702  ;    flowing    mi«a 
described  by,  1.  48;  hla 
account  of  the   faatlng- 
woman  of  Boaa-ahlrcv        6.^3 
Pennethomc.  Jamca,   .     1.  733 
PcnneyWania,     eettlement 

of,  by  William  Pent),     11. 144 
Penny  il<agat>ne,  the,  aug- 
geatad     by     brother    of 
Rowlanil  Ulll,   .       .     I.   01 
Penny-post,   catabliahment 

of  the,  .  .  .1. 89-91 
Penny-weddinri, .  .  I.  720 
Penteeoat,  or  Whitsunday, 

faaUral  of,  .  L  «3«,  630 
Pcntrtath,      Dolly,      last 

speaker  of  Comlsb,  11. 18,  19 
Pepin,  Blesatd,  of  Lanilen,  1. 330 

,  king  of  France — 

t  499.  737 ;  IL  376 
Pepys.  Mrs  Katharine,       I.   86 

,  SanneL  1.  3S9,  681 ; 

quoted.  46.  81,  130,  9U, 
39«,  4»4,  636.  636.  M»- 
689.690;  U.  863,  744,  779 
PerdnL  Mr  Spencer,  hla 
aaaasalnallon,  1.  617,  618; 
Incident  connected  with 
hla  dcBlh, .  .  .11.  G30 
Percy,    llisbop.     IL    394 ; 

Itluon'a  attacks  on,  .  11.  406 
Percy,   Henry.      St*   Kor- 

thumberland. 
Percy,  Lord  Henry,  1. 117 

.    Sir    llenrv    (Hot- 

spur),  killed  at  battle  nf 
Shrtwthury,      .     IL  101, 103 
Percy,     Sir     Hugh,     lost 

words  of,    .        .        .     I.  377 
Perelra.  Jonathan,       .     I.  069 
Pi'rjury,  horror  attached  to 
Oflme  of,  in  old  times— 

1. 101,  603 
Perpetiia,  St,        .       .     1, 339 
Perpetuus,  Ht,       .        .      L  488 
Perraull.  Cliarlaa,  I.  649; 
bl*     talr«     of     Mollur 
Svut,    649 1    aathor   of 
Blmr(ytar>l,         .     U.  737,  73* 
Perrault,  Claude.  .        .    11  437 
Perron,  Cardinal  du,     .    II,  316 
Firry.  Jaoin.  II.  616,  696  ; 
brother-in-law     of    Pur^ 
son,  UO,  181  j  notice  of— 

697.(68 
Pcrala.     BomaB     eapUves 

mjltyrrd  In.  .  .  i.  493 
Pn  tliv,  the  poet. .  .  U.  763 
Peraoual  Uefecta  orneome— 

I.  SM,  *M 
Penike-oakera  ef  totidan, 
ttiolr  petllion  to  Oeorge 

Ml L34t 

rr.(  im.iw,  TolbUl   flelda, 

.    U.  S»7 

■W  .  U.  141 

•  •la,  .  L  183 

■    ■  •  'tii.ai-,  .  u.    en 

•ila,  St.  .  U.U4 


rAoI 
Peter  Balaam,  St,        .     L   43 

CelasUne,  St,      .     L  693 

Chrysologtu,  St, .    U.  693 

Damian,  cardinal,     I.  369 

Gunial<%  St,       .     I.  614 

Nolaseo,  61,         .     L  199 

of  Aleastani,  St,      11.  469 

of  Lnnmboorr,  St,  11 .   33 

orPl*a,8K  ,       .   IL73S 

of  SebMta,  St,     .     I.   78 

Paschal.  St,         .    IL  601 

HegaliiU,  St,        .     1.  «39 

St,abbatofStAostln'a,L6S 

,  aiohbiabop  of  lar- 

entalsD,  .  .  .  L  809 
Peter,  Bt,  blabop  of  Alex- 

indrla,  .  .  .  11.619 
Peter,  St,  three  martyrs  of 

this  name,  .  L  6«0,  639,  KB 
Peter  the  apostle,  his  fe*- 

tlval,  .  .  1. 839. 818 
Peter   the  Cruel,  king   of 

Castile,      I.     407,     783; 

notice  of  his  outoirrapb,  407 
Peter  the  Great  of  Bnaais, 

I.  174,  701 ;  acoount  of 
bis  Tliit  to  JiDglaad,  176 : 
memoriala  oi;  prcaervcil 

by  hla  oonntrymen,  176, 178 
Peter  the  Hermit,  history  of— 

11.  33-39 
Peter's  Chair,  St,  festini  of- 
L130 

of  the  Bridge.  St. 

old  chapel  on  London 
Bridge,      .        .        .11.  19* 

Peter's,  St,  Rome,  cere- 
monial on  Palm  Sunday 
In.  1.  397;  ceremony  In, 
of  bletnliiKthe  oila,  413; 
of  feet-woaUlng  by  the 
pope,  413;  Irapneing cere- 
monial In,  on  Eaater  Day— 
4M.  437 
Petcrborongb,  tord,  II.  403 ; 

nollee  of,  .  .  494, 496 
Pelerborongh,  Robert  Scar- 
lett, aexlnn  of,  II.  16,  17  ; 
arm  of  St  OHwald  pre- 
terTcd  u  a  rtlio  In  Ckthe- 
diol  of.  .  .  177,  173 
Fstcra,  liugh,  epigram  on— 

1.799 
Petersburg,  81,  the  Whit- 
sunday Wfiman-abow  In.  I.  733 
rctFrabam.LadyCarollnc.l.  HOi 
Pelber,  Scba<U.in,        .     I,  3S7 
Petit.  John  Lc»l«.       .     1.63* 
Petrarch.  IL  81,  89 ;  ooron- 
atinn  of,  aa  poet-lanroate. 
U   471;    hiitory   of    hla 
Lauia.  481-484,    dragoa 
aiory  la  cunnectlOB  wUh,  641 
Petroc.  St.     .        .        .1. 733 
Peiv.ipllU.  Si,       .       .     1, 708 
Pf  .       .    11.413 

1'  Mies  I.,  II,  37,  38 

IV  ,.tm,  1.  6«1: 

■i"titf  m,  .  .  U,  703-704 
Pfeilfer,       JIadame      Ida, 

II.  903;  nolieeof,  604-608 
Ph.icb.idlua.  St,  .  .  1. 649 
Pliiliidelphla, grind  tiU  In, 

d'lHnir  It*  ,>rrupMlion  by 
f  •  ■  1.  f.il,  661: 
'.I  l>)f  lilrarii 
New-year's 


I 

I 


J'.vr  ciiftoin  in,  .        . 
PhUaalrlns,  St,     . 
Phlleaa,  St,  . 
Phltomon.  Bl,        .         , 
martyr. 


7M 

11.  n 

Lltf 

II.  •04 
LS4> 
ILI44 


Phlllbert.  St, 

Philip  I,  of  ■''ranee,  IL  13*; 

hla  Jeat  On  William  Ih* 

Ctinnuemr,        .        .     IL  33* 

Philip  I,  of  Spain.         .    IL  3^0 

— — -    11.     (Angastgai     of 

Franee.  II.  144;  aupporla 

'  "  'riem  Arthur, 

.,f,  II.  63-9* 
1                         .In.  1.667; 
'  id  to 
114; 
;,      11.191) 
Pluitp  111.  ol  rrtiiirc,  .     11.414 
Spain,    .     1.449 


I 
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PblUpps  IV.  Oe  Bd)  or 
Frinco,  ii.  629  ;  order  of 
KDighto  TcmpUn  >np- 
pretMMl  by  .     1.  405,  406 

Pbllip  IV.  or  Spain,       .     ii.  3S0 

V.  of  Knuin.  Krand- 

■on  of  Loais  XIV.— 

i.  MO;  il.  3S,  404,  405,  673 

Fhlllppo  VI.  (do  Vulols)  of 
France,  if.  344;  honmire 
rendered  bj  Edward  III, 
to,      .       .        .1. 743, 7(3 

Philip,  Arttadulic  of  Auairia, 
engraving  of,  consulting 
«  fortunc-lcller,  1.  MJ; 
driven  on  English  cowt^ 
i.  3G7;  liii  cumpiilforj 
eneagcmcnt  irith  Hcnrv 
VII.  of  England,        .     II.  438 

FblUp  Ucnili,  8t,  ,     ii.  351 

de  Coznmlnci,  quoted— 

i.  ea 

,  landgrave  of  Hr&sc, 

Btfigulor        dlspenMition 
in-anted  to.         .    11.  668,  669 
Pliilill  of  Auitria,  .     il.  344 

,  St,  apostle,       .     I.  569 

^,  blihopof  Ilcrocica— 

11.  482 

,  eon  of  King  John  Iho 

Oood  of  France— 

1.  483,  489,  783 
Fbilip  the  Bold,  Suke  of 

Burgundy,  .  •  1. 556 
Philip  Ibc  Deacon,  St.  .      I.  740 

the  Good  of  Burgundv— 

L781 
Pbllippa,  Qneeo, .  .  il.  315 
l-hlllps,  Ambrow,       i.  753,  791 

,  Catherine,  i.  808 

— ,    John,    the    cider 

poet,  1.  357;  ii.  785;  no- 
tice of,  i.  357  ;  quoted,  il.  382 
Fhlllidor,  the  chcKs^pliirer— 

Ii.  288, '390,  391 
Phniips,  Mr  John,  inmance 
of  ni]-nterlou.i  recollection 
recorded  bjr,  .  ,  1. 270 
Phillips,  Mr  William,  res- 
cued from  drowning  by  a 
dog,       .       .  .1. 314 

PbUlipa,  Samuel,  .        .    II.  443 

,  Thomas,  .     il.  461 

rhilogonluK,  .Kt,  .  .  ii.  719 
Phtloromui,  St,  .  .  1.  333 
Pbitosophero,  longevily  of— 

1.135 
Fbocoa,  St,  .  .  .  II.  18 
rhoelon,  Athenian  general,  i.  441 
Phrenology,  it^  expounder, 

George  Cunibe,       il.  313,  314 
Physiognomy,     persistence 
of  a  peculiar,  in  fOLmitieA— 

1. 199-301 
Pitt,  St,        .       .       .    ii.  403 
Plaiii,  Joseph,  il.  101;  dis- 
covers the  planet  Ceres,  1.    36 
Pitirac,  Gul  de  I'aur.  Seig- 
neur de,  eminent  lawyer, 
i.  687 ;  notice  of,       .         688 
Pleeo,  Sardinian  musician,  i.7il 
Piecoloroini,  Alexander,  1. 
S61 ;  obtains  eommiiwlon 
fur  destruetion  of  Wallen- 
Kein,  .        .        .      i.  597 

rickpocket".    See  Cutpuraes. 
Pictct,  Benedict,  .        .      I.  756 
Plcton,  General  Sir  ThomnK- 

1.791 
PIctf,  Ihelr  wars  with  King 

Arthur,  ...  1. 701 
Pious,     John,     Prince    of 

Mirandolo,  1  393;  11.687 
Pie,    a    city    of    London, 

recipe  for,  .  .  1.  374,  375 
Piebald-borse,  superstition 

regarding,  .  .  i  732,  733 
Pled  riper,  legend  nf  ibe,  il.  103 
Pieree,  Sir  Edward,  claim 

of,  on  Charles  II.,  .  i.  699 
Pierce,     Tom,     eelebrated 

cook,  .  .       .    i.  539 

PIcreee,  Nicolas  Claude,  I.  817 
Pierre,  Abb«  Charles  de  St— 

1.660 

,  J.   II.    Bernard  de 

St,      .        .        .        .1.141 
S28 
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rierrepont,  Sir  Henry,  tes- 
timonial presented 'to,    11.1(9 
Pterj /"/oti^Amon,  quoted,  i.    56 
Fierse,  W.  F.,  the  regalia 

r«aoued  bv,  .  U.  610,  S17 
rics,  Chrisi'maa,  .  .  11  755 
Flg-faeed  lady,  the,  11.  265-367 
Figs,  St  Anthony  tho  pat- 
ron of,  1.  136;  trial  of,  nn 
charge  of  murder,  138,  139 
Pilgrim,  engraving  of  an 

English,  .  .  .it.  176 
Pitgrim't  Progrea,  the— 

il.  280,  2S9 
Pilgrimages,  signs  cnm- 
Tneraorulivo  of,  i.  333, 
339  ;  to  I/oogh  Oerg,  Ire- 
land, 737,  723 ;  to  shrine 
of  St  James  at  Compoe- 
tcllo,  Ii.  121, 133;  abusei 
practised  in,  .  .  176 
Pilgrims,  v:a'4liing  the  feet 
of,  at  Itome,  on  Hnlv 
Thursday,  .       i.  413, 4U 

Pillar-saints,  the,         .      I.    63 
rillonr,  history  of  the,  I. 
830-833;   Dr    Shel>beure 
placed  in,  .     11.  660,  661 

PUn,  Lieutenant,  .    II.  786 

FInckney,    EUcsbeth,    her 

claim  on  Cbar'.cs  II.,  i.  693 
FIndar,  the  poet,  .    ii.  313 

I'lnkerton,  John,  .  I.  266 
Fins,  presented  as  New- 
year's  gifts,  ,  ,  i.  31 
Floixi,  Mrs,  (formerly 
Thrale),  i.  685 ;  anecdolel 
related  hr,  343,  464; 
nntieo  of,  828-830;  her 
account  of  a  ruminating 
man,  .        .        .    ii.  403 

Fiqae,  M.  le,  his  balloon  duel 

vltli  M.  do  Urandpr(>,  i.  809 
Plron,  Alexis,  .  .  II.  38 
Fitcairn,  Arclilbald,  .  ii.  472 
Fitcburd,  Sir  llenrr,  one 
nf  tbe  Nine  Worthies  of 
London,  .  .  .  ii.  691 
Filt,  Christopher,         .      1.  603 

,  Karl     of     Chatham. 

Set  Cliatham. 
Fitt.  Moses,  his  account  of 
the     Fleet    and     other 
debtors'  prisons,      i.  4C7,  468 
Pitt,  William,  1.  151,  689; 
notice  of  his  lost  days, 
151,  152;  notice  of  faith- 
ful servant  of,  152,  156; 
last  words  of,  378  ;  taxe^ 
Imposed  by— Jest*  Ihereliy 
occasioned,       .      II.  636, 637 
Flu,  tbe  Society  of  the— 

II.  700.  701 
I'ios  I.,  Pope,       .       .    II,    43 

H.,  Pope,      .     11.313.464 

111.,  Pope,     .        .     il.  439 

IV..  Pope,      .        .     ll.  673 

V.  Pope,        .        1.  670,  595 

.  VI.,  Pope,      .        .     11.  VI 

IX.,  I'ojie,  notice  of, 

I.  104.  105 ;  the  doctrine 
of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception eslablished  by.  il.  671 
Fizarro,  Francisco,  i.  821: 

last  words  of,  .  .  1.  377* 
Place,  the  Marquis  de  la,  I.  »33 
FlnciilUf,  SI,  .  .  .  II.  414 
Flagiuriim,  chorges  of— 

L  644,  64S 
Plague,  the,  at  Marseilles, 

I.  678 ;  rumour  of  the, 
having  broken  ont  in  St 
Tbomas's  bo«pitiil,  11. 
141;  the  great,  of  London— 

11.  356-358 
Plain  Denier,  Thr,  play  by 

Wycherley,  .  .  1.  35 
Planch^.  James  Robinson,  1.  304 
Planetoid*,  tbe,    dlscoverr 

of,  ...  .  i.  36 
Plantagenrt,    lElchard,    al- 

li'iit'd  sonof  KIchard  III,, 

II.  727 ;  noUce  of,  .  729,  72» 
Plttntagenet,      House      of. 

depo-ed,  11.  397;  bumblo 
condition  of  wveral  de»- 
eeudanta  of  family  tt,        72> 


FASC 

FLints,  their  apparent  name 
from  anImsLs  the  rc«tilt 
often  of  an  etymological 
corruption,  i,  774,  775 

Plasscr,  the  battle  of,  .  I.  2':6 
Plato, 'St,  .  .  .1472 
Play,  representation  of  a,  in 

the  Arctic  regions,    .    11.  762 
Players,  strolling  life  of,  in 

last  century,      .       .    U.  157 
Playfalr,  Professor,  1.  353;  11  86 
W.  H.,  .       .     1.  387 


Pinrgoing  Hours  in  the 
olden  time,         .    II.  572,  673 

Playlng-cardj.    See  Cards. 

PUyj,  religious,  or  mys- 
tcrica,  1.  385 ;  pcrfurm- 
nnce  of,  on  Sunday,  556 ; 
le^  prohibition  of  per- 
formance of,  ii.  719,  720. 
See  also  Drama  and 
'Hieatre. 

Pleehclra,  St,  .    II.   61 

Pledging  In  drinking,  cos- 
tnm  nf,  i.  387 ;  11.  53«-533 

Plot,  Dr  llobert,  1.  653, 663 ; 
quoted,        ...       306 

Flouirh  Mondoy,  ni«tio 
festival,  account  of,      1.  94-96 

Plnnghman,  duties  of  a,  in 
January,  In  17th  century— 
1.    »6 

Phim-porridge  and  pud- 
ding,      .        .        11.  755. 756 

PtitmlUy  of  fVortda,  work 
by  Fontenclle,  1.  80;  nn 
anonymous  modem  work,  81 

Plutarch,  8t,  .         .      i.  »23 

Pluto,  a  medieval  demon,  ii.  732 

Focockc,  Bishop  BIchard— 

Ii.  880 
,Dr  Edward.  ll.33»-558 


Foe,  Edgar  Allen,  ii.  420  ; 

notice  of,     ,        ,        421, 432 
Pnemen,  or  Pitston,  St,     ii.  275 
Poetry,       cultivation       of, 
among  the  Anglo-Saxoni«— 

I.  344 
Poels,  two,  execotrd.  1. 377, 
378;  application  of  fami- 
liar names  to,  .  .  333 
Poison,  suspicion  of  Charles 
11.  having  died  front 
effecta  of,  I.  327;  custom 
on  St  John's  Day,  for  en- 
suring protection  from — 

11.  771,  773 
Poisoning,  frequency  of,  in 
ICth  and  17tn  centuries— 

U.  75,  140 
Poitiers,  battle  of.   i.  488, 
i83,   783;    11.    355,    356; 
romantic    Incident    con- 
nected  with    parliament 
held  at,    by  Blanctio    of 
Ciistile,      .         .         I.  604-606 
Poland,    first    dismember- 
ment of,     .        .        .    ii.  354 
Pole,     Cardinal,     1.     617; 
New-year's   gift  by,  32  ; 
letter  of  BIsbop  Itonner 
to,  ii.  56 ;  noUce  of,    591,  593 
Pole,  KIchard  de  la,     .     i.  393 
Pcllanus,  St,  .        .     11.  338 

Poltgnac,  Cardinal  de,       il  595 
Foli7.lano,  Angelo,        .    ii.  143 
Pollio,  St,      .        .        .1. 657 
Polwhele,  Hov.  U.,       ,      1.  361 
Poly  carp,  tit,  1. 165 ;  notice 
of,  165;    his   conforcQce 
with  bishop  of  Home,         434 
Folycrates,  king  of  Samos, 
story  of  recovered  ring, 
belonging  to,     .        .     i,  106 
Folyeuclus,  St,      ,         .1.  353 
Puinnnders  or  scent-halls, 
use  of.  In  ancient  time* — 

i.  390,  391 
Pombal,  Sebaatlan,  Marquis 

d I.  609 

Pompadour,  Madome  de,  1. 

507  ;  last  words  of,    .         377 

Pom|>eil.  announcement  of 

re-opening     uf     theatre 

of,      .       .       .       .1. 701 

Pumiieius,  Cut-ins        ,     1  386 

Pompcj  tht  Oreat,    U.  SOO,  3M 


raoi 

Ponttek.  celebrated  esllng- 
hnUH  keeper,     .      1.  538,  539 

Pontelract,  sole  of  a  wife 
at.      .       .       .       ,     i.  497 

Pontian,  St,  .       .       .    IL  593 

Ponllns,  St.    .        .        .1.  <3C 

Pontiis.  the  martyr*  of,      I.  3-4 

Pony  Express,  the,  between 
St  Francisco  and  the 
Missouri,    .        .       I.  494,  4SS 

Poor,  distribution  of  food 
and  elotbea  to  the,  on 
Maundr  Thursday,  1.  411,  411 

Poor  kohin't  Atntnnne 
quoted,      .        .  1.  759;  il.  63 

Pope,  Alexander,  1.669,  701; 
his  friendship  with  Dr 
Gorlase,  313;  quarrels 
with  Aaron  11111,331;  lost 
words  of,  377 ;  his  account 
of  Buckingham's  death, 
a  poetical  exaggeration, 
631,  533;  bU  epistle  o( 
UrliiiM  to  Ahetard,  646, 
647 ;  bis  house  and  garden 
atTwickenhnm,  703.  704; 
relations  with  Warbur- 
ton,  745;  quoted,  11. 149; 
his  satire  on  Grnh-streeK 
outbors,  333 ;  his  slander* 
on  Lady  M.  W.  ^lontugn, 
24;1 ;  bli  rcmarksonQuar- 
Ics's  £mblein$y  834;  hif 
satire  on  Omior  Henley, 
446  ;  his  animadversions 
on  pantomimes,       •         76S 

Pope,  Mr  Benjamin,  an 
obstinate  prisoner,    .    II.  383 

Pope,  Sir  Thomas,  rhyth- 
mical pun  prc*''nled  by 
bis  daughter  to  James  L,  I.  Cd 

Pope,       sermons       never 

f reached  by  the— Pius 
X.,  an  exception  to  the 
rule,  1.  104;  diftribntion 
of  palms  bv  the,  on  Palm 
Sunday,  397;  feet-wasb- 
ingand  serving  at  supper 
by  the,  on  Holy  Thursday. 
413 ;  imposlngceremonlul 
conducted  by  the,  at  St 
Peter's,  on  fcaster-day  — 

416,  4ST 
Popes,  the  rival,  St  Bernard 

made  arbiter  hctweea,  Ii.  239 
Popi<h    Plot,   the,   ii.  463, 
404;  popular  demonstra- 
tions on  enxulne  anniver- 
sary of  Queen  Elisaboth't 
Day,    .       .       .11. 6SS.  S5P 
Poppo,  St,       .               .    I  Mr 
Popular  notions,  notice  of 
unfounded  but  persever- 
ing  I.   «« 

Popotation,  Mallhni's 

theory  of,   .       .    U.  784.  T» 
Forson,  KIchard,  U.  7S1 : 

notice  of,     ,  340,  381 

Port  Uoyal,  convent  of,  i. 
603;  stronghold  of  JalH 
scnism,  .         797 

Porta,  GiambatliU,  .  i.  iit 
Porteous,  Ciaptain,  .  II.  130 
Porter,  Anna  Maria,     -      I.  '98 

,  George  Richard,  11.  307 

,  M  lM>  Jsne,        .     1.  6rc 

,  Sir  Robert  Kerr,  L 

591  ;    his   panorama    of 
taking  of  Seringapatam — 

»*2,sn 

Porleus.  Dr  n.-;uiv. 
Portian'l.  ' 
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IMike  u  .  .... 

Bentlnck. 
Firrilaiid  Vase,  thr,      .     LtM 
Portucarrero,  Cardinal— 

U.  404,  IM 
Portsmonth.    Backlnghsm 

asmsslnated    at.   II.  333. 

351;    George   III.'s  visit 

to.  371 ;  tuine  of  Ctarln 

I.  St 481 

Portsmouth,     Diirhrsa    of, 

nilslreos  of  Ciiarlcs  II. — 

1.  336, 11X7:  il.  U* 
Portugal,  matiiioia  apt- 
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dltlont    tnm.    In    15th 
crnlury,     .        .        .    iU  E96 
Po-tl(liu>.  St,        .       .     t.C<& 
P<wi  piper,  orlgio  of  the 

term,  .  .  .  i.  &'J3 
Po4t«,  ancient  custom  .  of 
ereetinie  oroftmental.  be- 
fur*  gutt  o(  chle(  oitftlt- 
(tr*t«,  .  .  I.  lei.  161 
Po*U,  the,  reforms  efr<H!icd 
hf  Str  RovUnd  Hill  in 
conneotion  with,  I  8301 ; 
franklnir  of  tetter*  Frnt 
hf—l\t  abuMX,  ii..  E7,  88 ; 
expediting  of,  introduced 
b/  FtlDier.  336-U9 ; 
Allen's  reform*  In,  &(I6 

Po»r-'l'ig».  •  •  1-  221.  2J2 
Pat-qaano»,  .  .  I.  MS 
PoUmlina,  or  Potamloni, 

St.  ...  .  1.821 
Potamon,  St,  .  .  i.  M9 
Potatlon-prnce,  .  .  1.  239 
Poteen,  Irieh  bcTcriKe, 
flaocier  on  St  Piitrick 
regardlDK,  .  i.  3!4  ;  li.  64 
roiemkln,  Prince  Oregor  v  — 

U.  443 
Pothlnq«,  St,  .  .  I.  71'8 
Potter,  Archbltbop,     .    ii.  42'J 

,  Rotaerl,     .       .    Ii.  1!>2 

Pottlniter,  Sir  Henry.  .  1.  3»J 
Poulcit,  John,  flrat  Earl  of— 

i.  71,  ncif 
Pooafin,  Mcolar,  I  723^  ii.  M3 
Powell,  mayor  of  Deul,  hia 

humanity,  .  .  ii.  CSt 
Pawell'a  puppet-»how— 

II.  I67-I6t 
Powell,  Mr  Foater,  pede»- 

irtan  feat  of,  .  .  11.  C33 
Puwell,      Rc».      Profeaaor 

Baden,        ...      1.  769 
Powell.   Thomas,    hU    re- 
mark on  mineral  springs,  11.  A 
Pradier,  Jacques,         .      I.  73B 
Praed,  >V.  M.,  11.  04 ;  notice 

of.  ...  .  65  67 
Prague,  Ita  patron  ralnt,  St 

John  Nroomuc,  1.611 

Pralae-GodBarebonc"'  par- 
liament,   .       .     11.  685,  ote 
Praiedes,  SN         .        .    ii.    94 
Prjver,  Itook  of  Common, 
form    for    touchlnir    for 
king's     evil     Introduced 
Into,   I.  84  ;  certain  ser- 
▼Ices  in,  di<continaed,  125, 136 
Prayer,  curious.   .      11.  343,  244 
Preaching,  open  air,  audi- 

bililr  of,  ot  a  distance,  I.  353 
Preoedeooe,  a  contest  for— 

11.  306,  397 
PrtWBloo  of  the  equinoxes— 

II.  9«S 
Preoooity,  remarkable   In- 
itancea  of — 

I.  327, 138;  11.683  682 
Pre-exlstenee,    theory    of, 

considered.  .  I  268-271 
Treullces  Pillar,  Boslin- 

1.  633  625 
Preabytcrlana,  their  eisi^ 

peratlon  against  Lau'I,     i.  88 
Preseott,  Colonel,  A  mcrlcan 
commander     at    ilutikrr 

mil i.  790 

PrMColt,  W.  IL,  historian, 
1  174 ;  Intereslinir  ac- 
count given  by,  of  the 
DomfMisttlon  of  his 
works  -  .  »7«,  177 
Preston,      old      eonTlrlal 

club  In,  ...  I.  118 
Preatnn,  Sir  Roberi.  .  I.  674 
Pretender,  OM.    Arc  Jamra, 

.      Yoimg,      /k* 

Charles  F.dwnid. 
ProteiUliis,  SI.     .        .      I.  J9J 
rrerlllc,  Pli-rre  Lnul*  de,  II  711 
PreTot,  Aniolne  Francois,  ll.twa 
Price,  Df  Hlcliun),      I.  584,  527 

,  Mr  Jsnirs,  a  wouiil- 

be  alchemist,  .  (.  602.  603 
Pticbant,  br  JameaCuwIrs  - 

li.  J27 
PliduU,  AtiMlll,  hU  to- 
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count  of  Hudson's   last 
voyage,     .        .       1. 802,  803 
Prideaux,  Bishop  John,    II.   69 

,  Dean  Humphrey— 

1.  587  ;  ii.  639 
Prirsanlli,  TInccni,      ,    11.  619 
Priestley,  Dr  Joseph,  I.  226, 
363;     Cobbctt's     attack 

on 316 

Prleats,    hiding-place*    of 

Soman  Catholic,  I.  433-435 
Prlmero,  game  of,  .  li.  778 
Primolus,  St,  .  .1. 293 
Prlmroee,  Lady,  .  •  1.  620 
rrhnus,  St,  .  .  .1. 755 
Prince,    hia    Worthin    of 

Devon,  quoted,  .  .  il.  731 
Pringic,  l^lr  John,        1.  130,  4'.IS 

,  Thomaa,  .      I.    53 

Printeri,    their    exceasle* 
consumption  of  beer,  in 
time  of  Fmtiklln,       .      i.    60 
Printing,  first  pradttcd  lu 
England  by  Caxton— 

I.  317,  318,  4'i3 
Printing-machines,   li.  633,  633 

press,  t^taohope,  II.  lf.4 

Prior,  3IaUhcw.il.  94,  353; 
hi*  lines  cm  Thomas  Brit- 
tun,    .       •       •       •        403 
Prior,  St.        .        .        .      i.  788 
Prisca,  St.     .        .        .      I.  130 
Priscua,  St,  .        .        .      1. 438 
Prlsona,  condition  of  debt- 
ors',   in    former    times  ; 
1.    460-469 ;     labours    vf 
Howard    In    connection 
with,  11.  399-301 ;  of  >lrs 
Fry,  ,  443,  443 

Prix,  St.    Set  Projeetua. 
Probabilities,     theory     of. 

applied  to  lotterica,  .      1.    94 
Probus,  St,    .        .        .    II.  433 
Processions,  strewing   the 
path  with  rushes  lor,  I. 
505 ;   ccclcfttaatical,  tlirlr 
pagan   origin— the  F^to 
DIeu  described,         .  7114-796 
Proclda,  John  of,  Siclltnn 

patriot,      .        .      I.  412,  443 
Proclus.  St,  .         I.  230  ;  11.  4)18 
Proeopius,  St,       .        .     li.    33 
Prodigies,    appearance   of, 
previous     to     death     of 
Cteaar,  i.  376 ;  ahow — 

11.  450,  4.M 
PmJeclttS  or  Prix.  St.  .  1.  167 
Pronunciations,  old  English, 

account  of,  i.  66,  67 

Prophecies,    ambiguous    i. 
398,399;  ofNoalradamus- 
11.  12  1.1 
Prophecy,  faculty  of,  sup- 
iMsed  In  Ireland  10  rcstdn 
in  a  aeventli  son,  i.  167 

PioMleeimus,  St,  .    II   556 

Proserpine,  medieval  arch- 

dncbcss  of  Iladw.  .  II.  72] 
Prosper  of  AqaltaIn,  St,  i.  I<20 
Protasius,  St,  .  .1.  794 
Proteetreos,  Kltxabetb  Crom- 
well, the  Lady,  U.  425-427 
Pruterius,  St,  .  .  L  305 
Protestants,  toleration 

grsntcd  to  French,  by 
Edict  of  Msnle.%  1.  604; 
triumph  of  Irish,  at  the 
Boyne,  ii.  8,  9 ;  maasaero 
of,  on  St  Bartholomew's 
Day,  361, 363;  emigrsiion 
of,  from  France,  In  reign 
ot  Louis  XIV.,  483.  484  ; 
mnssacre  of,  In  Ireland, 
In  1041,      .        .  4h7,  4«« 

Proltts.  81,    .        .        .11,  334 
Pruut,  l>r  William,      .      i.  4»3 

.,  Samuel.      1.  141 ;  II.  itO 

Prudmtlana.  St,  ,        .     I.  653 
Prudeiitlus,  St,     .        .      I.  480 
Prussia.cu«tomln.of  throw- 
ing  broken   crockery   )it 
marriages,  I.  230 

Prusslc  acid,  possible  know- 
ledge by  the  ancients  of,  I,  13} 
Prynne,   William,  II,   486; 
collects  evidence  agslnst 
Land,  1.  St;   •uOErings 


raog 
undergone  by,  in  the  pil- 
lory, 831 ;  his  denuncia- 
tion o(  Christmas  sports— 

il.  741 
*P.'s  and  Q.'s,*    refijrence 

to  old  saying  of,  •  I.  196 
Psilmanaiar,  George,  I.  (>7 
Psalmodius,  St,  .  .  I.  779 
Psalmoid,  or  Saumay,  St.  1.  343 
Psalms,  Anglo-Saxon  ver- 
sion of  the,  1.  162;  old 
and  new  versions  of — 

II.  209,  310 
Ptolemy  Xin.  of  Egypt,  i.  437 
St,  .         .         .     ii.  469 


Publlns  Ovld'ios  Majo,  I*.  36 . 
account  of.        .        .  33 

Fubllus,  St,  two  saints  of 
this  name,        .      I    141.  157 

Pndsey,  Sir  Ralph,  host  of 
Henry  VI.,  1.  6f,9,  870 

PulTenilorf,  Samuel,     .    ii.  500 

Pugilism.    See  Boxing. 

Pugilist,  lines  on  grave  of 
Jackson,  the.     .        .      1.  308 

Fugin,  Augustin  W.  N — 

11.  311,  714 

Pnlcheria.  St,      .       .11.  323 

Pulci,  Lulgi,  .         .     tl.  648 

Pultcney.    Ste  Bath,    .     1.  753 

Punch,  cxhibitiiin  of— rela- 
tive rank  of,  and  the 
Fantoccini,  i.  448,  449; 
puppct-lhuiv  uf,       il.  167-163 

Punch,  Sbnw's  celebrated 
house  for,  in  ilanchcstcr, 
1.  196,  197 ;  and  punch- 
bowls,       .        .      ii.  496498 

Puns,  rhythmical,  on  names — 
1.  65-67 

Pnppet-«hoT,  Powers— 

II.  167-169 

Puppets,  Fantoccini  and 
I'uncli,  their  relative 
grades,  I.  448,  449;  pro- 
grummo  of  an  exhibition 
of,      ...        .    il.  344 

Purheck,  John  Villlcrs, 
Viscount,  marriage  be- 
tween, and  daughter  of 
Sir  Kdwnrd  Coke,     .      1    416 

Purbeck,  Lady,  daughter  of 
Sir  Kdwsrd  Coke,   1.416,417 

Piirccll,  Hcnrr.    .        .     II.  600 

Purgatory,  St  Patrick's — 

I.  725-728 

Purlflcation  flower,  the,    I.  315 
of  the  Virgin. 


See  Candlemass. 

Purluns.antborbed  version 
of  the  ScTlptures,  the  re- 
sult of  proposal  by,  i.  1 64 ; 
thplrdlsllketo31ay-po1c*, 
671,  676,678  ;  to  country- 
sports,  713 ;  their  objec- 
tions to  cliiaslcal  studies,    744 

Purkiss,  a  charcoal  burner, 
iliscovers  body  of  Wllllsm 
Rofus,  .        .  11  160.  161 

Pulnnm,  General,  hla  treat- 
ment of  a  spy,  ,         .     11.  187 

P»m,  oneof  the'Avemrm- 
bers,'  .        .        .  1. 49,  SO 

Pyne,  W.  U.,       .       .     I.  693 

Quack,  Csgllostro,  •  master— 
1.753 

Qwtek  Doe/or^'  Speech,  a 
rare  pamphlet, .       .     1.  167 

Quack  oculiil,  s,  I.  677,  678 

Set  aIjo  Mountebank. 

Quacks,  Hogarth's  satirical 
delineations  of,         i.  793,  793 

Qusdratus,  St,  .     I.  679 

Quadrille,  game  at  cards,  II.  780 

Quadrlo,  Francia  Xavler,  11.  646 

Quakers,  Pennsylvania  col- 
onised by,  II.  144;  their 
apologist  Uobtrt  Barclay— 

li  411,  413 

Quarantine,  origin  of  iUe 
term,         ,  ,     1. 673 

Quarles,  Francis,  11,  123; 
bis  Emhlemt,     .  334 

Quarter -atalT,  sport  of— 

I.  663,  »«4 

Qunrlerljf  Setittf,  IU  dtpis- 
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eiatlon  of  Keau,  I,  166 ; 

projected  by  Murray,  833 
QuekctI,  John  Thomas,  II.  139 
Queen     Anne's     farthings 

popular  credulity  irgniil- 

Ing I.   41 

Queen  of  iht  Te\gn,  rescued 

by  life-boat,  .      I.    81 

Queen's  ware.   Introduced 

by  Wedgwood,  ,  .  i.  44 
Queen  tberry.   Duchess   of, 

sppllcatioa  of  a  poet  felon 

to 1.  378 

Quern,  the,  or  hand-mill, 

notice  of  Ita  ose,  I.  94,  97 
Querno,    po«t-lanroate    of 

Leo  X i  473 

Qaln,  James,  the  comedian- 

i  141,  293,  '.193 
Qulnanlt,  Philippe,  .  il.  «ID 
Qoinllllus  Varus,  ,    11,  159 

Qutntln,  St,  .  .  ,  II.  519 
Qulricus,  or  Cvr,  St,  .  1,  T85 
Quirluus,  or  Cyrinas,  St.  1.  776 

.  St,         .        .      I.  733 

Qnom  hounds,  the,       .    II.  493 

Rihbl,  funeral  of  a  Jewish— 

li.  540 

R.ihelais,  Francis,  I.  316; 
notice  of,     ,        .        316, 317 

llace-borsc,  notlco  of 
Eclipse,  the  famous- 

1.  308,  309 

Bsces  at  Rome  during  the 
Csmlval,    .       ,       .     i.    65 

Rachel.  Matlemolscllc,  1. 49 ; 
notice  of,    .       .       .  49 

Racine.  Jean,  French  dra- 
matist, I,  501 ;  under- 
valued by  Madame  de 
8evlgn^     ...     I.  IDS 

Radbod,  St,  .         .         .     il.  629 

BadclilTe,  Uc  John,  il.  629 : 
notice  of,  .       .         532. 533 

Rndcllffc,  }|ra  Anne,  1.  238; 
II.  38;  notice  of  her  ro- 
maiKCl,        .         .     1.  328,  239 

Radcllfic  Observatory,  Ox- 
lord 1. 317 

lUdegundcs,  St,   .        .    li.  310 

Radctxky,  Elcld-marshsl— 

i.  53;  11.518 

Bae,  Dr,  Arctic  explorer,  II.  375 

Itiieburn,  Sir  Henry,    .    li.    3j 

ItalTaeUe,  Sanxlo — 

I.  432,  43.)  and  nofs 

Raffles,  Sir  Thomaa  Stam- 
ford  II,   35 

Rngg,  Isaac,  bellman  of 
lloDmrn,     .  .1494 

Racgcd  Schools,  shoeblack 
biigade  of  the,  .        .11.  ISO 

R.nglan  Castle,  hydraulic 
engines  employed  by  Mar- 
quis of  Worcester  at,       1.  471 

Ragnsa,  Augusto  de  Uar- 
mont,  duke  of,  .       .    II.    89 

Rnhcre,  founder  of  Barthol- 
omew Fair,         .         ,     11.  3(>3 

Riikes,  Robert,     .       .     1. 47* 

Railway.  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  carried  over 
Chat  Moss,  I.  48 ;  onenlng 
of  the  Liverpool  anu  Man- 
chester, ,    11.  347,  S4S 

Railway  msnla-dsy,  ib« 
great,  ,    IL  637,  638 

Rain,  E-py's  theory  of  great 
Bras  being  s  causa  of— 

II.  13«,  167 

Rain,  rhythmical  pun  on  a 
lady  nameil,  .      I.    64 

Rainrarda,  the  Venerable — 

1.821 

Balelgh,  Sir  Walter,  II.  611; 
his  reference  to  th« 
Conntess  of  I>c»moud, 
I.  149;  nostrum  sent  by, 
to  Prince  Henry,  375; 
last  words  of.  177 ; 
notice  of,  II.  513-514  ;  his 
wager  with  Queen  EUi- 
abslh,       ...        431 

Ralph,  James,       .       .     1. 154 

,81,      .       .       ,1.800 

JtU  PhlUppe.   U.M3 


r»tj>»^  ■    J.  Mi;  », «» 

llt,l,  Uii  MUvaf..  Ul 
IUMk,Al«M>,.       .    H.tl( 

r«n, «» 

M,       .  ,!.«*» 

tUaaiinir,    imUm    M    hta 

tkiirifinifvUr,  .  H.  44*.  M< 
iMf,    MIM,    tiMtttm    of 

ni«UMMIr  M«  nr,     «M,  417 


•Awalfr,  Iflilfi,  I.  (M I 
•Mpmr  mmmi  *•«■ 
_  *«y  ly,  .  •»».  i» 

IM  bM4^  MMjOflllW 

I.  no,  «7i 

ll«*il,  Imm,         .       .     I.    M 

!!►»♦,  f>f  A*«rilfi«m,         .      I.  7C4 
)(  '  .        .    II.  MT 

II  '.*,  I.   170  i 

: «     opdtlf.n 

rr^ariilrif,  ,  .     II.     M 

lUlirmaUnn.     r(irtli«r«nit« 

/.f   tlt^.    hj"  ('r4nm«r.   I. 

4  V  1"  "        'i  "'idf-crt  (nio 

1.;  /<rlli|ll, 

'IlKiillfrni   Ul 

.   laaiiltt  of, 

fl*   r*Knrd« 

i.rl  o(lii>r  {*•- 

M^.K,      .      .  ra 

•  Refill ninllnn,  Ofik  nf,'  II.  w,  gi 
lUr.irfniMl  I'rMli/lvfUni  or 

CMn«r(iftliii«.    •  1.  SSI 

Bttarmvn,  Iholr  fl*w«  m 

Uil*nui>n,  .  II.  (01,  go4 
lUpUt*,  lh»,  nartaw  fMnnn 

of,  InlMl.  .  II.  r.lnti; 
B«fiiMii,iho  nr>i  nmiiih,  I  mt 
IUkKI^m,   all"!!!!.!'  of,  In 

l/iiiiKin      l>7      '  Infirtnal 

niaahliiM '  ,  .  I,  lit 
)t«iilna.  ur  itrln^  Nt,  .  II.  MO 
lU||fi«i4l,  J*HM  Kiam'ola-' 

II,  3IA 
|l<^iilua,  nr  niaHl,  Kl.  .  I.  <4I 
It.  iitlKiult,  Nupolaiin,  iJiika 

Ml,  ,       ,     \.»n 

n    '  I    '■'■■  ■•.i.  II,  4VII 

h  ,Aill,«]l 

II  II.  rM 
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I. 

•lOTfMk    .  '74*^47 

bnMiaa,  V(«Mk,lMdtft 

aftt*,         .       .    HIM,  MS 
^^„ 

UsftOT,     .       .'    I.7U,  74« 
K*TiMi4(,  Dr,       .       .1.144 
-  -  -  L  il7 

,  Mr;iMliiiii,l  9M; 

It,  «« i  KMlM  of  Ma  lot 

4tn i.  IM 

BlMfmsm^  .       .       ,     i.  »3 
IhlM,  tk«  WMnia  of  th*— 

II.  M»,  110 
RhnMlM.  fMII*  of.  It*!!* 
•<;  imlatd  by  Bofh  Uattoa— 
I.  4M,  Ul 
t'.i    ■  '■■'■■  tMtn-nm.l,  M 

l:  .   .      II  MTtl) 

II  .>aa,   allatiail 

ai-irrf  oT  uiobard  III, — 

11.  247,  S<« 

M—r/yn,  r>«»i<i,   .      .  a  iM 

It:         ■  nr. 

l:  .r   no. 

II.  » 

It  ',  ni«Tnflea  uf 

raoulloollun 

.      I  770 

br. 

ntrit- 

7»t> ;    hia 


I,  M3 , 

illioatl 

•lllllljr  H  •  pMtoiiilmlo 

«l>l<.f. 


I>T,      II, 


70« 

tl tun,       .     I,  4«7 

II  ir-ila-I.lnli), 

It  (I  NoMnan 
hniKi  ■  '        t.ilifn 

(irl»"ii  I'tiy 

Irf-    ri.i  ry  nf 

til*  ili*<  I'M  I  s  l>y  niMnclrl, 
<in  tni;  Ma  ri>lnili<ria 
Willi  I'lllllti  AuRUatua  »f 
Craiira,      ,  .11,    M 

Ult^hiiTil    n,    of    Kniflnnil, 
I.  n»,  I'm.  470,  7«!ii  mr 

•    ■  '  ■       '    I'V    10, 

.  tlia 


II 

.  '11  Ml,  1.  r.rir, 

I  oilan.     tin,  KDI 
II  .        .    II,  9ul 

U   Mt",.     {inraoila,     lual 

i.."iiaof   .      ,     I.  jr7ar« 

Raililx'lt,  lit,         ,        ,      I.  n% 
HaralaliM,  M,        «       .    U.4M 

KM 
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il  br- 
ill iii(i>,      , 
of    l-llKlftfld, 
■.  ili^r^imiffa^ 
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liarrncr  a  urAin,  Vii .  ma 


LMi,  la 
u.  tia,  HI 
RI41*7,  n«ka»,~  .      .   luta 
Hind,  Bl««la  41,  aociaa  of— 

U.«a,«M 
Rind,  81.    AoBtfatai. 
BilU-ahwHbic    maieli    In 

tftWnn.     ,       .       II.  It,  1« 
Kin*    Tolmtrm,    akatlnf 
puwl*  of,  m  tb*  Wltlwni— 
1.140 
RlDO.    Am  Itmrr. 
KHuhtit,  or  RalMrt,  Rt.     I.   i» 
Rimmon,  ft  meilltTal  demon— 

11.733 
RInf-Anicar,    tha,   popQlar 

b*ll»rin  ila  vlrian.  .      I  330 
KInf  Ing  out  tha  eld  jnr~ 

II.  799,  7»4 
Rlnga  bfarlnff  a  ilrath'a 
livad,  fK<iuMiP7  of.  In 
anclrat  lloiva.  I.  73  fi/ftfi; 
atnrli^a  of  ffcovrrril,  105- 
107  ■  we.l.Ilnir,  rtiatnm  of, 

-'  -■  '  730;  tilaaaM 
iitli,  aaapfcl- 
'  rsmr,  416; 
"    irallTQ 
m,  II. 
MrlilM 
ancriDrii    In,    vrncri     en- 
Itrarad  with  tha  natnea 
nfihamafl,      .       ,         7.13 
Rliiilua,  81,  .       .        .     I.  too 
Kloia.  liia  LwMin,  al  Vnl- 
lltiKhani,  I.  857,  3M;  th* 
'O.  r.,'      .        .      11.709  711 
]tli|ijr(tl,  French  englnwr,  I.  657 
nti)ultr,  ur  lUcardtta,  St,    I.  566 
Hitulilp,     Lalloli,     Ilia     rn- 
mano*  of  4lEiiA<'i4rrAi9nftea — 
II.  too,  510 
Itllaon,    JoMpb,     II,   307, 
404  ;      nuiitnil,      I.      53  i 
iLil-^of,    ,         .      11,405,  int 
II  riiYlJ,      .     II.    40 

It  :,    .        .     11.395 

K.  jitirrlubaor  of 

I  i<  .n,<.  I  aaiatno,    ,     I,  SM 
Rlttio,  Iiarld,  L  345;  mur- 

■iTOf,  .  .  .  »J» 

r     •        ■  '    ;...-.i,i     of 

■  i:<Tnl 
,   rabl* 

cuiuiiiii'u  01,  in   tormtr 


■  II  It  I  III.  Wkku*  WiH-t 

hMilil>n»«l.  .    ILMttM 
RocknMr,    lotert    Our, 

EvI  ol.    9m  SaMOfMC 
Rack.OTSIDit«ar*DqraL  M 
Jbekti,  iJw  ItfeocMO**— 

U.K7.M* 
Rocklnc,  ■  Mtlal  aad  !>- 

daatrlal  HMnMaai,       L  M 
RaeklsfbaauClmla.  ■■r> 
qui*  of,  L  te;  wrtaHBia 
hmtakMI  ^,  ID  Vorka,  u.  II 
Rud«rlek,  Don,  ItfOd  d— 

U.  UI-tM 
Rndnp^,  Admlrml   Lard,   I. 
275.  «7«;   alinot;  of,  In 
llir  Wrat  Indin.        ,         S03 
Rodolpb  I,,  «mp«»«c,    .    H.  3>4 

II,,  «iiiu*iur,  .     I.  i;« 

Rooboek,  Dr  J«n,  .    >    D.   Ti 
Ruxallon,  Rl,  .        .      L  (70 
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Barafleltl,  General,        .    ii.  413 
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Sarum.  Old,  description  of— 
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Satur,  St,       .        .        .      i.  435 
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Satjrus,  .Si.  .       .        .11.  29C 
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Saunderson.  Nicolas.    .      1.  527 

Sanres,  Francis,  tranqulUity 
of.  at  ■Icoth,        .         .      i.  379 

Siurin,  Jjr(iuc«,   .        .    ii.  785 

SjiisAOre.  Horiice  Benedict 
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Sauvages,  Francis  ds,  .     1.  275 

Bauve.     ^e  Salvias. 
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-,  William.  .    ii.  123 

8»Tlle.  Sir  Hcnrr,  I.  S76; 
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cism of.      .        .  i.  107 
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Savonarola,  Jerome,  notice 
of,      .        .        .      i.  C73,  673 
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the,  hy  London  citircns, 
I.  317;  cnptivll.v  of  King 
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Savor,  curious  liiw  rcgard- 
Inir  murder  In,  .       .     i.  129 

Savoj  mnrrlageft,  .        .    It.  120 
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ning-footmen of  king  of— 

I.  99, 100 

Bar  and  Sele.  Chrlslobella, 
Viscountess,  notice  of,  Ii.    108 
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tl.  331,  332;  miscellan- 
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Bcaramouche,        .        .    II,  671 

sScnrborough  warning,' 
probsbls  origin  of  the 
phrase,       ...      1.  IJ6 

Scarlett.  Robert,  aexton  of 
Peterborough.    .        11.  16,  17 

Scarlett,  Sir  Jamc*.  Set 
Ablngcr. 

Bearron.  Psni,  .     \\  443 

•Scatter  jrour  crumbs,'  n 
«»""•         •        .        .11.  783 

Bccnt-ballt  taA  poaundcn, 


fxam 

oae  of.  In  ancient  times— 

I.  290,  301 

8chamrt,  Qrcaaslan  patriot, 
1.  756  ;  ilnllce  of,         757,  758 

Scheelc.  Charles  WUllam.  U.  714 

Schlehallion,  liT  Maske- 
Ijoe'a  experiment  at— 

1.  334   235 

Schiller,  Fiederlck,  i.  611; 
il.  665 ;  notice  of.  I.  611, 
613 ;  Goethe's  friendship 
with 404 

Sclilnderhanneo,  the  Rhen- 
ish robbrr,.        .     Ii.  509,  510 

Schlegcl,  F., .       .       .1.92 

Scholastica,  SI,  i.  340;  riot 
at  Oxford  on  dsT  of,  .        311 

SeholeAeld,  Ker.  Jnraes,   11.  679 

Schomberg,Frederlck.Dul<e 
of,      ...       .    II.     J 

School  of  Arts  established 
at  Edinburgh,  .       .     1.    87 

School,  orders  of  a,  in  16th 
oenturr,    .       .       .11. 84^ 

Schoolmasters,  smoking 
prohibited  to,     .        .      i.  168 

Schools,  custom  in  Scottish, 
of  making  prrsents  to  the 
master  on  Candlemaas- 
dajr,  1.  314;  practice  of 
eock-flghiing  and  throw- 
ing at,  in  former  time*,  at 
Shrovetide,  238.  230 ; 
other  old  customs  at,  339,  240 

Schubert,  O.  F.  Von,    .    iL     S 

Scioppiua.  Caspar,  i.  687;  11.  S93 

.Scolda.    Srt  Shrews. 

Scone,  Charles  II. 's  coron- 
ation at,  L  26;  foot-boll 
playing  at,         .        .         238 

'  Scorchers,  the,'       U.  600,  510 

Scoresb)-,  Rev,  W„        .      1  401 

Soot.  Sir  John,  author  of 
The  Slaggning  Sttite  uf 
Scott  Stttletmen,         .      1.  40O 

Scotland,  New-year's  Day 
fcstivitlea  In,  I.  28-30; 
bogs  and  peat-mosses  In, 
48 ;  apccimens  of  pronun- 
ciation In,  56, 57 ;  Frank- 
lin's excursion  to,  58 ; 
running-footmen  in,  lOO; 
early  teachers  of  Christi- 
anity Id,  102,  103 ;  cua- 
tonis  in,  on  Candlemass- 
day,  214;  progress  of  the 
KmperurSererus  throuRh, 
222;  April  Joking  III,  461; 
unsuccessful  attempt  to 
Introduce  nighlinetilcji 
into,  515 ;  the  majority  of 
people  of,  unfavourable  to 
the  cause  of  Charles  Ed- 
word,  619;  May-day  ob- 
acrvanccs  in,  574 ;  early 
communication  betncen, 
and  tlie  north  of  Kurope, 
631;  disruption  nf  church 
of,  in  18*3,  652;  Ditting- 
day  In,  679  ;  cnnnibRllsm 
in,  688,  689;  Christianity 
introduced  into,  by  St 
Columba,  755,  756  ;  ram- 

SBlgn  of  Agricola  in,  779  ; 
ien  Jonson's  visit  to,  it. 
181.  182;  nn  earthquake 
in.  210,  211;  her  hero.  Sir 
William  Walluce,  251, 252 ; 
Jerome  Cardan's  visit  to, 
360 ;  manufacture  of  Jam 
and  Icily  In,  383,  384; 
troubles  oceaaioneo  to,  by 
Msld  of  Norwar's  death, 
4'iO,  421 ;  Cliurchlll's 
nilrcs  on,  644 ;  suppres- 
aion  of  the  featlval  of 
Christmas  in,  at  the  Re- 
formation, 746;  Hog- 
manay fcstivitlea  in,    788-790 

Soota,  their  warawith  King 
Arthur,      ...      1. 701 

Seolt  Worthiee,  written  by 
John  Howie,      .       •     1.   64 

Scott,  Csptain  CiroUne, 
eulogised  by  Mullet,  .      i.    38 

Scott,  John,  of  Uorthwirk, 
wondetM  foator,    I.  6^2,  US 
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Scott,  Marjory,    Set  Stormoni. 

,  Michael,  the  wliard— 

1,671 

,  SlrWolter,  ii.  216; 

bis  translation  of  Leitore, 
1  34 ;  his  aneodois  of 
Charles  Towiuhend,  164; 
hii  remark  on  Wlnser'a 
scheme  of  lighting  Lon- 
don witb  gss,  179;  his 
ar?coant  of  the  false 
alarm  in  1804,  200;  his 
remarks  on  Mrs  RHd- 
cllffe'a  romances,  2'IA ; 
his  hereditary  talents, 
336 ;  Instance  of  mysteri- 
ous remembrance  re- 
corded by,  208;  monu- 
ment of,  in  Edinburgh — 
notice  of  Its  architect, 
335  ;  last  words  of.  378  ; 
anecdote  related  by,  of 
thumb-biting,  368 ;  llicr- 
ary  imposture  practised 
on,  457,  458 ;  presents,  on 
hch.iir  of  Lady  Qerk,  the 
knife-case  of  I'horles  Kd- 
\<ard  to  George  1V„  619, 
620 ;  his  pnnegyrio  of 
Shakspeare,  542 ;  quoted, 
1.807;  ii.  732.  733 ;  origin 
of  his  Grey  ileiie  of 
MuckUxiane  Moor,  II. 
345,  246 ;  his  account  of 
Bltson,  406;  his  friend- 
ship with  WosbiDgtoD 
Irving,       ...         628 

Scottish  Episcopal  Chureb, 
its  attachment  to  the 
Stuart  family,   .       .     1.  166 

Scourers,  the,  riotous  as- 
sociation in  Ixindan,       1.  743 

Scramble  Club,  the,  Man- 
chester,     .        .      1.  197,  198 

'  Scrape,  getting  into  a,' 
origin  of  the  phrase,       I.    73 

Scratch-hack,  curious  Im- 
plement,   .        .    ii.  237,  238 

Scribe,  Eugene,     .        .    ii.  742 

Scrimshaw,  Jane,  centen- 
arian,       .       .       .1.464 

Scriptures.     See  Isible. 

Scrofula.    See  King's  Evil. 

Scroop,  Sir  Gervase,  singu- 
lar reaniroation  of,    .    11.  488 

Scrope,  William,  .       .    Ii.    89 

Scuderl,  Madeleine  de,  1. 
728;  her  romance*,     729,7.10 

Sea,  interment  of  warrior 
chiefs  near  the,  .      1.337 

Sra  serpent,  the,         Ii.  184,  183 

Scnmen,  grievances  of.  lead- 
ing to  mutinies  in  1797— 

1.730 

Seaward.  John,    .  1.  421 

Seboste,  the  forty  martyrs 
of  St 1.  353 

Sebastian,  king  of  Portugal, 
his  mysterious  disappear- 
ance     IL  138 

Sebastian,  St,        .        .      I.  136 

Sebbi,  or  Sebin,  St,       .    U  281 

Secession.  North  American. 
See  United  Slates. 

Seekendorf,  Vcit  Ludwlg 
von 11.  711 

Seeker,  Archbishop  Thomns, 
iL  164 ;  his  defence  of  the 
metrical  version  of  the 
Psalms,      ...         310 

Scctinds.  St,  .        .    Ii.    40 

8ecundln,  or  tieichnal, 
S^       .        ...     il.  633 

Seilans,  favourite  modes  or 
conveyance  In  former 
times,  .      I.  331,  332 

Scilgemore,  battle  of,    .     il.    64 

drdley.  Sir  Charles,      .    ii.  339 

Seine,  St.    S—  Sequsnns. 

Srlbome,  Gilbert  White's 
picture  of,  .  .    11.    83 

Seldcn,  John,  11.  703 ;  notice 
of.       .         .        .  636,  637 

Sclc,  Ilowel,  Welsh  chieftain- 
1.  8U6 

Sclf-complooeiur,  lostaocea 
o(,      .       .       .       .1.477 
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Selfishness,   discrimination 

of,  by  nr  Arnold,  .  1.  779 
Scllm  I .  Sultan,  .        .    iL  362 

111.,  Sulun,       .    II.  133 

SelmsOi  John,  the  ont-porsc — 

II.  669.  670 
Sclwyn,  Georgv,  celebrated 
wit,   his   passion  for  at- 
tending executions,  .      I.  161 
Semler,  a  German  wouM- 

be  alchemist,      ,      i.  603, 604 
Sempill,    Ijord,    his    regi- 
ment, sfterwards  the  42d 
Illilhlanders,      .      L  649-651 
Senan,  .St,     ,        .        .      1. 3U 
Seneca,  Roman  philosopher, 

L  4.19;  notice  of,  .499.500 
Sennen,  St,  .        .    iL  143 

Sennerins.  Daniel,  .  ii.  »\ 
SanxicBER.      dcscriptire, 

II.  292-335 ;  historical,  395 
Sepllmius,  St,  .  .  il.  39« 
Sepulchre,  church  of  St,  L  610 
Sequanus,  or  Seine,  St,  ii.  854 
Serapion,  Si,        .        •     t.  19> 

,  abbot.    .     L  4IX) 

,  the  Scholas- 
tic  I.  400 

Serapion,  Bt,  the  Slndon- 

ite I.  400 

Serenus,  St,  two  aalnts  of 

this  name.         .      L  389. 835 
Serf,  or  Servnnas,  St,  1. 538; 
e.irly  apostle  of  Christian- 
ity in  Scotland,  102, 103 
Sergius,  St,  .         .         .     il.  470 
Scrlngiipatam,  taking  of,  L  69J 
Sermons,    never   preachefl 
by  the  pope— Pius  IX..  an 
exception,  1.  104  ;  device 
fur  taking  notes  of,  .         693 
Serpent,  formula  for  exor- 
cising the,         .        .      1.  139 
Serpents,  St  Patrick's  extir- 
pation of,  from  Ireland — 

I.  sga-su 

Servants,  duty  of  treating 
properly,  1.  156;  hiring 
of,  at  fairs,  64S;  algnala 

for il.    to 

.Servatiua,  St,       .       .     L  6iS 
Servctus,    Michael,     mar- 
tyrdom of,   L  687,  683; 
notice  of,  .     11.503.504 

Services,  certain,  in  praier- 
book,  dlscontinuctl,  1. 135, 
126 ;  political,  discun- 
tlimed,      ...  en 

Scrrulus,  St,  .    il.  7J0 

Settle,  Elkanah,  clty-lanr- 
eate,  11.  664  ;  a  writer  for 
Itiirthulomew  Fjir,  .  363 
Seven,  a  mystic  number — 
popular  ideas  regarding — 
belief  in  qualiUei  posses- 
sed by  a  seventh  son.  « 
speclsl  instance,  1.  166-I6B 
Seven  Drothers,  the,    .    il.    40 

sleepers,   legend   of 

the,   .        .  .    U.  U7 

Sercnokc.  !<lr  Willlsm,  one 
of  the  Nine  Worthies  of 
London,    .        ,        .11.  9)3 
Severianns,  St,     .        .      L  189 
Severin,  St,  .  .    ii.  4a( 

Sevcrinus,   St,   two    nlnu 

of  this  name,     .       I.  73.  341 
Severn,  famous  fur  its  lam- 
preys,       .        .        .      L  895 
Severus,    Emperor    Alex- 
ander, .        .     I.  Ut 
Severus.  Lucliu  Septimus, 
Roman  emperor,  nolle* 
of,    .  1.  332,  331 
Sitvign^,  Madame  dt,  L 107, 

607;  notice  of  108 

Seward,  Anna.  l.  418;  her 

lines  on  funeral  garlands,  374 
Seward,  Rev.  Thomas,      I,  US 

,  William.        .     t.  144 

Scwel.  Dr  George,  ,  I.  IM 
Sexbnrgb,  St.  .  .  II.  18 
Seymour.  Captain  f5sonrf.it.  7W 

.  '  :      t  48» 

■ I.    L  *■* 

Sforsa,  J  :  at,  I.  *sO 

Sbadwell,  i  uumsa,      .    U.  OT 
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Shaftrolrarrt  Antbonjr  Ash- 
ley' Cooper,  Dnt  Eirl  of— 

il.  103 
ShaftMbun-,  Anthony,  E>rl 

of,      .       .        .     I.  257,  S»S 
BhariMburr,       Atilbooy, 

MTcnth  Birl  of,       .     i.  i:7 
SharUsbarj,  (utSral  of  the 

BnanI  at,         .       .     i.  5$S 
Sbak     Jcban,     Fatbcr     of 
Aurungzebc,  tbe  Kob-i- 
noor  r'''-' "I' 'Ho,    .     i.  iBi 
Sbai'  I  Khan),  i.  763 

8buk  .    ^vinncr 

o(  u   lliloh  of 

bacua,       .        .        .      i.  7tO 
Sbulupcare,  Allo'lon  bjr,  to 
tbe  'iriiin  in  ihe  moon,* 
1.5  ircfadlltf 

ot  .    compro- 

bci,  ,  .Ro  of,  57  ; 

pocat  ^^1  i  10  hare  been 
written  by.  on  Anno 
lUthaway,  ii.  6S;  alln- 
alon  liy,  to  touobjn^  for 
tbe  king'd  evil,  M,  83 ; 
|[eot^ri()Lie^l  knowledge 
of,  136 ;  aappotition  of 
bla  bavinK  aotcd  aa  jester 
to  Lord  Letoeiter,  193 ; 
■Uuftiun  by,  to  betrotbal 
bycxpbangcofrtngv,  220; 
to  poaiiM  en  ring«,  321 ; 
lo  funeral  garlnnds  273 ; 
to  tbeniir^eTy  tiileof 'Mr 
Fox,'  2yl ;  curloua  rela- 
tion* of.  witb  bis  >vife« 
SO^ ;  leading  character* 
of,  flrft  pcrionateil  by 
Burbaite,  SDO;  quoted, 
29»,  4SI,  513.  M9,  HO, 
t*».  6}7 ;  11  46.  160,  S9«, 
lit ;  relin  of,  1.  S?0,  Jdl ; 
11.  4SS;  notice  of,  i.  641- 
M4 ;  drnrecintion  of,  In 
time  of  Cbarlea  II  ,6S3; 
hi*  oUuaion  to  the  Cota- 
wold  gamee.  714;  lllua- 
tratlre  qootatluns  from, 
by  George  III.,  .  II.  371 
Sbalui>earc,   Anne,  notice 

of,     ...        .    il.  180 
Sliamrocli,  national  flower 

of  Ireland,  I.  331 

Bbup.  Alirabntn,  .        .     II.    b2 

,  Arebblihop  John— 

1.  212,  2110 

,  Nark,  *  collier,     11.  3S7 

,  William.  1.  18«;  II. 

123;  notice  of,  131 

Sbarpe,  Arcbblstaop  of  St 

Aodrewa,  ...     I,  635 
Sbarpe,  D.iniel,'    ,        .     1.  708 

,  Oranviile,       il.  25,  5ti5 

Shaw,  Dr  Oeoife,        .    li.  loi 

Tbomaii,        .    il.  315 

,     John,     eelebr.iteU 

Euncb     and    cluh-hoatc 
•pt  by,  in  Majichc*tcr  — 

1.  I»«,  197 

Shaw.    Lieutenant,    re^iit- 

*ne«<  of,  to  eeremonica  at 

'erofting  the  line,'  II.  sro,  664 

Shcbbeare,  Dr.  1.  833  ;  li. 

151  ;     an   umbrella    held 

ovf-   "•! '■'  fha  pillory, 

1  r,    II,  860,  oni 

8b. .  \.,  II.  235,  730 

Sbv,,,  ...wu^.»  ualor — 

1.  c«3-.  ii.  :so 

William,    Kitl 
bla  frlendrlilp 
lih  Ueniham,         .         741 
Sheldon,    Arcbbiahop   Gil- 
bert,  .       .       .11  M,  661 
Sbellry,    Mary    Woolalon- 

crafl,  .        .        .      i.  207 

Shelley,  Percy  Ityt^he,  11. 
109;  notice  of,  i;2-l74; 
bla  frlendtblp  with  Leigh 
Uanl.  ...  280 
Shen*'.one,  William,  I.  34Sj 
■Itutton  by,  to  the  born- 

tiook    47'  III*  KiTi'H  «ri,tow 

•  0f,3»6 


Sbelbiime, 

of,  1. 1W5  ; 
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eerr,  1. 139;  ofWUlibire- 

47'J,  489 
Sherard,  W'illlun,  .  iu  206 
Sherbroke,  Cai'lain.  ghn«t- 

etoryconnccivd with, ti  448-450 

Sb  !<■        TIr.ir-lay.  4>» 

She  Mna>,    II. 

3;.,  .139 

Sheriiluo.  Kiulmrd  Brinaley, 
II.  29,  616;  hcrctlitnre 
lAlenla  of  family  (if,  1. 
230;  eliborotencss  of  bis 
plays  IL  30  ;  hia  funeral, 

Sheridan,  Thomaa,  father 
of  the  dritnallit,       .     II.  313 

Shcrley,  Sir  I'.olwrt,  IL  iU; 
notice  of,     ,         .        106,  107 

Sherlock,  Dr  William, .     i.  796 
Thomas,       .    il.    S3 
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Sbernood,  Mra,  11.  366  ; 
notice  of,  .       .       ,         369 

Shii-IJ.  Willlais,  .        .     I  153 

Sbllllbeer,  Mr,  brat  starter 
of  an  omnibua  in  London— 
1.  3S9 

Ship,  a  Firing,  In  1709— 

11.  723  723 

Sblppen,  Mr,  bis  lines  on 
death  of  Queen  Anne's 
a  >M,  the  Duko  of  Oioa- 
ce«lcr,  .        .      1.  410 

Sblpton,  Mother,  Life  of— 

i.  157 

Shlpwreeka.    See  Wrecks. 

Sbiiley,  James,     .       .    11.611 

Shin. II.  203 

Shoehlnckoef  London,  II.  K9, 180 

Sbonko,  (>•  Picia,  legend 
tegnrillng.  .        .      1. 807 

ShouiinR  season,  the.  II.  3<>3,  399 

Shop>,  old  London,     I.  849-353 

Shore,  Jane,  mlstresa  of 
Edward  IV.,       .        .      L  493 

Sborne,  Master  John,  cele- 
brated character  In  14lb 
century,     .       .      I  609, 610 

Short,  Janif,        .      L  764,  T61 

Sh"r-     -  '       ••  -.         .     11.  in 

Sh..-  -slef,     II.  4*3 

Sho  1  .     .     ii.  iiO,  451 

Shunti.i  >'|  aniMuila,  ii.  261,  363 

Shows.     Set  Pagruiit'^. 

Shrews,  taming  of,  In  olden 
tlinea,       .       .       1. 208-213 

Shrcwsbarr,  Cljarlc*,  Dulto 
of,  I.  207  :  notice  of.  107 

Shrewsbury,  Earl  of,  and 
bU  termagant  spoasc- 

1.  59r.,  (19S 

Shrewsbury,  F.att  of.  si- 
lences tbe  bluster  cf  a 
French  embn&<uidor. .      I.  347 

Shi'-"- '■■;1  of,  lesll- 

II  'I  to.      II.  149 

Shri  inds  Tal- 

bi.i.  i..><  ■ ..  ,....„t  l^etween. 
and  liuke  of  UackinKbant— 
i.  123,  139 

Shrewsbury,  almnel-cakes 
of,  I.  330;  Show,  704-708: 
battle  of,  .  .     11.  103,  103 

Shro|mhlfe,  popular  story 
current  In,  regarding 
origin  of  limnel-cakca,  I.  337 

ShruTc  Tuesday,  festival  of— 

1.  236  239 

Sburland.  Sir  Robert,  legend 
re-^"!' ■•  .       .     1. 807 

Shu  '.ngton. 

Hliir  .     11.52) 

Sim;  .  .r  J.  r.  K.ll.  1-9 

tilcilian  Vespers,  the,  I.  443  444 
Siddons,  Mrs  Satab,  11,  33; 

anecdote  of,  .  .  31) 
Sldmouth.  lli-nry  VIseoant, 

1.  701 ;  rotiai'lracy  agalnat,  399 
Sidney,  AlKernon,  .  11.  CCS 
,     I^idy     Dorothea, 

Waller's  Sticharitta— 

I.  277,  327  ;  il.  486.  487 
Sidney.  K.r  I'hillp.  il.  629; 

sonnet  by,  on  the  nlght- 

Ingnle,  1.  516;  killed  at 

Ziiti'hrn.   U.    M9,    170; 

notice  of,  .  .  .  469 
Sidionlua,  SI,  .    IL  123 


Slgebert  II.,  ft,    . 
SIgefrlde,  Si, 
SIglimond  I.  of  Poland, 
Sigumund,  Emperor.  . 
St,     king 


rAoi 
1.308 
1.  J57 
1.  457 

II.  671 

of 
1.669 

II.    60 

In 


Burgundy, 
Signals  for  serrants, 
Signs,       tradesmen  s, 
olden  times,  I.  351,  362; 
old  tlTcrn,  lii  London,  536-638 
Slgonrncy,  Lydlalluntley,  it  629 
Silare,  St,     .       .       .     1. 646 
Silk,  manufacture  of,  intro- 
duced into  Europe,  1.  49; 
atocklngi  of,      ,        .        664 
Sliver,  belief  of  Its  Impror- 
Ing    the    tone    of    bells, 
erroncou",   I.   301 ;    dis- 
covery of  ornamenta  of. 
at  Norle'a  Law,  Lnrgo.  337, 338 
Silver  types,  notion  of  cer- 
tain buoka  being  printed 
from,         .        •       .     I.    40 
Sllvcrlus,  St,         .        .     1.  793 
Silvln,  St,      .        .        .      I.  366 
Simeon,  Mr,  aid  rendered 
by,     to     Ucnry     Kirke 
White,       .       .       .     1. 403 
Simeon,     or     Simon, 

martyr,     . 
Simeon,  St,  . 

St,     bishop 


St, 
I.  271 
.    11.  635 
of 
Ctralpbon,         .      ' .     1. 531 
Simeon, St,*um>med  S.il>is,  II  6 

Stylllet,  St,  notice 

of,     .        .       .       .1.    63 
Simeon    Stylitca,    SI,    the 

Younger,  .        .        .11.  307 
Slmncl,  Lambert,  pretcudi^r 

to  the  throne,    .      1.  337,  7t8 
Simncl-bread,       .        .     I.  119 
cakes,  account  of- 


atory  of  their  origin,  L  336, 337 
Simon,  St,  martyr,       .     I.  411 

Slock,  St,  .       .1.  639 

the  Cmaanile,  St,  II.  5CS 

Slmp^iclas,  St,  two  rainta 

of  thUname,      1.330;  II.  138 
Simpson,  Thomas,        .    li.  239 
Sina,  St,       .       .       .    11.  565 
Sinclair,  Sir  John,  his  New- 
year'e  visit  to  Lord  Mrl- 
Tille,  1.  30;  unsuccevf'il 
attempt  of,  to  introduco 
nlghtlngnlca    Into    Scot- 
land,   615  ;    bis    conncc- 
ti<>n  with  the  author  of 
liaion   3Iunchati9*» ,    11. 
85,   86 ;   anecdote  of  his 
tntor,  John  Logon,    .         777 
Slndulphus,  St,     .        .    II.  472 
Singh,  Kunject,    .        .     I.  831 
Sion     Uouse,     Urldgetlne 

convent  of,  ,  11.  10),  106 
SIslnnlus,  St,  .  .  I.  693 
Sliimondi,  J.  C.  L.  de,  .  i.  820 
Sisoef,  or  Slsoy.  St,  .  II.  30 
'Ijisters,  the  two  unkjiown,' 

>  poem,      .       .       .     1. 33S 
Slsline  Chapel,  the  Xiuren 
In,  during  the  Holy  Week— 
I.  407 
slvan.  or  Slgirnnnns,  St,  II.  6i6 
Sixiua,  or  Xystus  U.,  pope— 

li.  IBO 

in..  Pope, 

IV.,  Pope, 

V„   Pope,  U, 

notice  of,  . 
Slzius,  St,     . 

Skating,  1.  30;  amusement 
of,  draeilbed,  138-140; 
primiilve  stylo  of,  .  11.  787 
Skeltoo,  Jfhn,  poet-laur- 
eate, i.  473,  800;  nolleo 
of,  .  .  .  800, 801 
Skene,  Mr,  of  Rubl>law  — 

I.  190  anil  note. 
Sliinker,  Tanakin,  a   plit- 

faerd  bdy,  .         .     II   355,  25« 
Skull,  portion  of  a  bum>^n, 
reduced  to  powder,  pre- 
scilbed  as  medlelne,       1.  348 
Skuner,  Agnee,     .  1.  149 

Slack,  a  l)Uli:bcr,  his  victory 

ovrr  [Irnughlon,  II.    84 

Slavs- trade,    «boUUan    of 


.      I.  428 

.     II.  310 
687; 

975 
1.  490 


rAoi 
the.  earrird  by  Wllber- 
force,  .        .        .11.  138 

Slaves,     emancipation     of 

Orilish,      .       .       .11.  169 
Sleep,  remarkable  Instances 
of     protracted,     i.     657 ; 
fital  inclination  to.   In- 
duced by  cold,  643;   of 
pliinu,       .        .       .    U.  608 
Sleeping  In  cbnreb,  employ- 
ment of  officials  to  prevent — 
1.  634.  536 
SUgo,     Blarquis     of,     bla 
address  to  the  negroes  of 
Jamaica.    .        .        .11.  169 
Sloane,  Sir  Hans.  I.  93,  517; 
notice  of.  93,  U3 ;  a  nleee 
of.  cured  by   Mr*  Mapp, 
the  bone-setter,         .    li.  729 
Small-pox.  Inoculation  for, 
Introduced   by  Lady  M. 
Wortley  Montagu,    L  339-391 
Smaragdiu,  St,     .       .    IL  189 
Smart,  Christopher,   1.  497,  629 
Smeaton,  John,     I.  689;  11.  50< 
Smedloy,  Bev.  Edward,     1.  R38 
Smrllle.  William,  .      L  830 

Smith,  Admiral  Sir  Sidney,  i.  681 

,  Albert,      .        .      I.  676 

,  Captain  John,       1.  800 

,  Charlotte,  U.  606; 

notice  of,   .       .  606 

Smith,  Dr  Adam,  L  738; 
l.«>nl  Kenyon'a  viewa  on 
d'Ktrinc*  of,      .  1. 477 

Smith,  Dr  John  Pyc,    .      1.  678 
Southwood, 


109 


676 ;  friend  of  Uentharo,  1.  743 
Smith,  Horace,     ,       .    11.    48 

,  James,  agrleulturlst — 

1764 

,  Jamc?,  comlo  poet— 

1.  58,  341 

,  Kev.  Sydney,  I.  384 ; 

his     description    of    Dr 
Parr,  US.  116;  notice  of, 
386,  387  ;  bis  declaration 
tegardisg  Francis  Uorneir — 
II.  309 

Smith,  Sir  J.  E.,    .        .      1.  38S 

Thomaa- 

1.433;  11.306 

,  Thomas  A'Sbeton, 

grrat  fox-hunter,      .    11  491 

Smith,  William,    .        .     \.  407 

Smithtleld,  dlKovery  of 
irmaina  of  martyrs  at, 
I.  371;  an  Arian  brrttto 
burnrd  at.  In  reign  of 
James  I.,  338;  Uarthnl- 
omew  Fair  In,  li.  3fi3-:67 

Smoking,  prolilbitlon  of,  to 
schoolmasters,  .       .     I.  168 

Smollett,  Tobias,  IL  4*6; 
his  Uumphry  C'tinktr, 
depreciated  by  Wiilpole,  L  166 

Smugglers,  desperate  char- 
acter of  the  Sussex.    .    1. 246 

Smyth,  Admiral  William.  L  141 

,  Dr,  extmordltury 

attack  by,  on  Dr  Jcnner,  1  633 

Smyth,  Sir  William,  Ciom- 
well  i  courtesy  to,     ,      1,  617 

Smyth,  WUUam,  blitorieal 
writer,       .       .       .     L  831 

Snalla,  decoction  of,  recom- 
mended for  a  congb,      L  19S 

Snakes.    See  Serpenu. 

Snapdragon,  sport  of,   .    II.  739 

Snow,  pruteetlng  power  of— 

t  311,  843 

Snow  eryalals,      .       .     I.    21 

fulls.     .       .       .     I.    31 

Soanr.  Sir  John,  il.  307; 
notice  of,    .       .       .     1.  UT 

Sol'l>?>kl.    St*  John. 

Socl'ible  Club  Mauchestcr.l.  19? 

Social  life,  glimpses  of,  in 
17th  century,  from  a 
Herefordshire  lady's 

•'•count-book,  I.  674-6.6; 
picture  ot,  in  rrign  of 
Chsiles  II.,  presented  by 
Petijs,  683;  of  former 
times,  aa  rihiblled  In  the 
London  parks,      .         7A9-T84 

SoollUam,  tjattin  of,  pro- 


mim 
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ponnded  by  Fowler— 

i.  iSi,  480 
Bixnteii,  1.  733 ;  lut  words 

of,  ...  .  377 
8ocr.itc>,  St,  .        .    ii.  350 

Soglla,  Cirdioal,  .  .  1. 183 
Sula,  St,  .  .  .  II.  C18 
Bolondcr,  Dr  D.inicl,  i.  SOS, 

641;  notice  of,  .       ,         MS 
Poldlcrs.    See  Arm/. 
S'jlcmn  L'-'njjrnc  and  Cove- 
nant, accepted  bv  Cltarlea 

n 1.   38 

Soleurc,  rifle   eompetltinn 

at,  .  .  .  II.  IJ,  le 
Bollman  11.,  Sultan,  .  il.  384 
BolTtaj  Mom,  doKrlbcd  br 

Pennant,  .  .  .  1.  48 
Somcra,  Lord  Cbancellnr— 

L  331,  Siij 

■ ,    WUl,    Jester    to 

Hcnr/VHl.,     .     1180,183 
Somerset,  Ejrl   nnd  Conn- 
leaft  of,  their  particiiiation 
in  murder  of  Sir  Tlionioa 
Overbury,         .     ii.  680,  881 
Somerset,    ICdmund  Beau- 
fort, Dokc  of,  propheejr 
regardlnir  hii  death,      I.  399 
Bomersot,  Seymour,  Duke 

of,  heraldic  patire  on,  I.  793 
Somerwt,  the  Proud  Duke 

of,  .       1. 71  and  fiote 

Somerset  Uonse,  London, 
reconitrue:ed  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Chambcr«,  .  i.  343 
Somerton  CsAtte,  captlTity 
of  King  John  of  Franoo 
in,  .  .  .  i.  488,  489 
Somerrillc,  Mra,  her  record 
of  Engllab  earthquakes— 

1.333 
SomerriUe,  William,  .  U.  88 
Sumner,  Archbi«bop,  .  i.  441 
Si-iO,  aerenth.  .See  SeTcn. 
Sontait,  .Uadame,  .  .  I.  788 
tk)phia  Charlotte,  queen  of 

IVusslu,  .  .  .11. 678 
Sophia  Uurolhea,  consort  of 

Georsre  I.,  •  .  .  il.  638 
Sophia  Dorothea,  mother  of 

Vrederick  the  Great,  1.  169 
SophU,  Elcctress,  of  tlono- 

Tcr,  .  .  i.  889 ;  U.  439 
Sophia,  St,  .  .  .  i.  663 
Suphroniua,  St,  .  .1.  366 
Sorcery,  a  horse  burned  for— 

1.  236 
Sorel,  Agnes,  .  .  i.  334 
Soter,  St,  .  .  .  L  634 
Soleris  SI,  .  .  .  i.  340 
Sotheby,  William,  .  ii.  661 
Soul,  or  pasaiug-bell.  i.  648,  649 

,    theory    of    114  pre- 

exlitenco  considered,  I. 
369 ;  legendary  belief  of  its 
power  to  dissercr  itself 
from  the  body,  .         376 

Soult,  Marshal,  i.  435;  II. 

019  ;  rale  of  his  pictures,  i  663 
South,  Dr  Robert,         .    ii.    33 

aea  bubble,        1. 146-149 

Soulheott,  Joanna,  it.  773 ; 

Sharp  tbeengrsTer'a  im- 

pUclI  f jilh  in,  124 ;  notice 

of,      .       .        .         773,774 

Sonthcott,   John,    petition 

of,  toCnarlesir.,  .  1.700 
Southern,  Tliomoa,  .  1. 631 
Southey,  Caroline  Anne,  ii,    89 

• ,Eoberl,  L  401 ;  il. 

SOS  ;    his    remarks    on 
theory  of  pre-cxistenoe, 
369;    his  relations  with 
Jobn  Murray,  893;  ooq- 
trost  between,  Bad  Cole- 
ridge,        .       .       .    U.  480 
Southwell,  Ilobert,       .     I.  280 
SoTerclgn,  prescntaUon  of 
New-yeor  s  gifts  to  the, 
and  his  officers,         .  i.  31-33 
Sowons,  old  SoutUsh  disll,  1.  600 
Spain,  final    overthrow  of 
the  Moors  in,  I.  39 ;  aceea- 
sion  of  a  llourbon  prince 
to  the  throne  of,  MO :  no- 
tice of   St   Junea,  lier 
834 


tAOM 

patron  saint,  U.  130-132  ; 

oveithrow  of  the  Gothic 
dynasty  of,  134-126  ;  her 
national  dramatist,  Lupcs 
do  Vega,  371;  battle  for 

Erecedcnce  bptwcen  am- 
assadors  of,  and  France, 
398,  397 :  bequeathed  to 
the  Bourbons,  404,  406; 
romantic  exploits  of  Lord 
PeterborODgu  in,  .    .         494 
Spalding,  Samuel,        .     I.  701 
Spalianxant,  Laxoro,    .     i.  217 
'  Spaniards,  the,*  favourito 
p'.casure-gardcD    in   lust 
century,    .       .       .    ii.    71 
Spanish    lady,    etory   and 

ballad  of  a,  .  11.141,143 
Spectator,  amusing  pupcr 
in  the.  on  the  subject  of 
lottertcs,  i.  94  ;  reference 
to,  133;  history  of,  313, 
319 ;  quoted,  .  .  11.  103 
Speelre-biittle,      .        .     1. 154 

dogs,  superstitions 

regarding,         .      ii.  433-436 
Speed,  John,         ,       .    Ii.  133 
Speke,  Captain,     .        .    il.  £79 
Speiinan.  Sir  Henry,    .     1.  754 
Spcnce,  Joseph,    .        .    U.  339 
Spencer,     John     Charles, 
third  Eorl,  i.  701 ;  con- 
nection     between      his 
family  and  Washlngton'a,  S8S 
Spencer,     Lord,     copy    of 
JEschyltis  bound  for,  by 
Payne,       .        .        .11.  B97 
Spencer,  Sir  John,  marri- 
age of  bis  daughter  Klixs 
to  Lord  C.ompton,     .     i.  444 
Spenser,  Ktlmnnd,  i.  121 ; 
resemblance  of  bis  lan- 
guage to  Scottish  dialect, 
57 ;   his  allnsion   to  the 
nursery  tale  of  *  Mr  Fox.* 
391;  quoted;    .  565,  571 

Speratus.  St,         .        .    Ii.    73 
Spouslppus,  St,     .        .1.  131 
Spiders  and  their  webs,  al- 
leged therapeutic  efficacy 
of,       .         .     i.  731,  and  null 
'  Splller'a  Head,'  the,  cele- 
brated tavern,  .       .    it.  498 
Spindle.    See  DUtalT. 
Spinning,  universality  of, 
OS  a  female  employment 
in  former  times,         I.  68,  69 
Spinning-wheel,  liislory  of 

the i.    69 

Splniila,  Marquis  of,     ,    U.  SdO 
Spinoxa,  Denedict  dc,  .     i.  330 
Spinster,    origin    of    the 
term,  I.  68:  use  of  the 
term  in  legal  phraseology,  69 
Splridlon,  St,        .        .    ii.  693 
Spirit-world,  the,  reference 
to,    in   coaaection  with 
Swedenborg,     .       .     1.  187 
Spohr,  Louis,       .        .    U.  483 
Sponsor,     applleation     to 

Prince  Albert  to  aUnd,  1. 168 
Sporting  nomenclature,  old— 

1.G64 
Sports,  field,  of  our  ancestors  — 
ii.  211-213 
Sportsmen,  tcnder-hcartoil- 

ness  in,      .        .     1.  734, 733 
Spotted  boy,  the,  exhibited 
at  Dartholumew  Fair— 

U.  2C7,  aud  noli 
Spottiawood,     Archbishop, 
II.  619;    hli  account  of 
Scnlt  the  faster,       i.  553,  S.';3 
Sprat,  Bishop  Thomas,       L  Q&S 
Spring  Garden,  a  resort  of 
the    Londoners    in    old 
times,       ,        i.  690,  759,  760 
Springs,  medicinal,  under 
the  patronage  of  St  Chad— 
1.321 
Spurs,   earning   the,  by  a 
knight,  1.  782  and  note  ; 
and  spur-money,    ii.  541,  643 
Spurzbeim,     Dr      Joltann 

iijspar,  .        .    ii.  791 

Spy,     General     Putnam's 
treatmcntsf a,  .      .   U.  U7 


rsoa 
Squaw,  death  and  funeral 

of  a,  in  London,        ,     1. 133 
Squire,  a  country,  sketch 


of,  by  Grose, 
Stackhouje,  John, 

-,  Thomas, 

Stael,    Madame    de. 


633 

il,  604 

ii.  432 

last 

1.373 


words  of, 

Stafford,  Viscoaiit  WUlUm— 
Ii.  783 

St-vlTordshlre.  custom  nt,  on 
St  Thomas's  Day,      .     11.  724 

Stage,  Improvements  on 
the,  Introilueed  by  Dave- 
nant,  i.  327;  formerly 
strewed  with  rushes,         506 

Stage-coacbcs,  in  olden  times— 
II.  227,  228 

Stair,  John,  Earl  of,  i.  74 ; 
notice  of,       .       .        74, 75 

Stamford,  buU-running  at— 

il.  674-576 

■  Stang,  riding  the,'  II.  510,  611 

Stanhope,  Charles,  Eirl, 
democratic  peer,  1.  725 ; 
notice  of,    .       .    il.  164, 165 

Stanhope,  Charles,  under- 
hand proceedings  of.  In 
reference  to  South-sea 
scheme,      ...      1.  148 

Stanhope,  Dr  George,  i.  ni,  387 

,  James,  first  Earl 

of,  I.  324  i  singoior  death  of— 
148,  221 

Stanhope,  Lady  Hester— 

i.  810;  il,  166 

,    Philip      Ucnry, 

Earl,  his  Hitlory  of  £na- 
land i.    71 

Stanhope,  Sir  William,  1. 
608;  Pope's  garden  de- 
stroyed by,        .        .      i.  704 

Stanislas  Koslka,  St,  .    ii.  673 

SUnislaus  I.  of  Poland,      i.  289 

Poniatowski,  last 

king  of  Folaud,  i.  497 

Stanislaus,  St,  bishop  of 
Cracow,      ...      1.  606 

Stanley,  Colonel,  .       .     i.  l'J6 

.  Edward, .        .     i.    23 

,  James,  bishop  of, 

notice  of,   .        .       .11.    79 

Stanley,  Bov.  A.  P.,     .    11.  6S7 

,  Sir  Edward  Geoffrey- 

1.4.16 

WilUam,   .     L  796 

Stanmoro,  Great,  dtsoovery 
of  treasure  at,   .        .1.  496 

Stanton-lUrcourt,  melan- 
choly accident  near  man- 
sion of,        .        .     II.  143,  149 

Staples'  Inn,  old  houses  at— 

il.  307 

Star  Chamber,  victims  of 
the,  in  reign  of  Charles 
I.,  i.  831 ;  its  prosecution 
of  Lllburne,        .    ii.  281,  283 

'  Stur-spangled        banner,' 
supposed  to  be   derived 
from  Washington's  shield— 
1.386 

Starch,  yellow.  Invented  by 
Mrs  Turner,      .       .    U.  681 

Stars,  shooting  or  falling— 

IL  J7«,  577 

Statcs-ireneral  of  France, 
opening  of,  in  1739,  i.  597,  598 

Statesman,  the,  contrasted 
with  the  doctrinaire,      il  189 

Stationer,  original  Import 
of  the  term,       .        .    ii.  773 

Stationers'  Company,  their 
almanacs- 

1.13,  11;  il.  716,717 

Slatues,someSiuart,  Ii.  i-H,  435 

Statute  Fairs,        .      L  644,  615 

SUunton,  Sir  G.  T.       .    ii.  19il 

Steam,  first  use  of,  in  print- 
Init,    .        .        .11  W2,  638 

Steam-engine,  projected  liv 
Marquis  of  Worcr«tcr.    L  471 

Steamers,  first,  in  BrltaUi— 

II.  10,  II,  330 

■A:r,'\-    si,   nir-bnrd.  I.  313, 

.  iiuotcd,       I.    78 
and     Miss, 
.-..---- ^^uts,         .    il.  357 


rasa 
Steerena,   Oeorge,  \.  114; 

archsologlcnl       revenge 

taken  by,  on  Gongh,  I  >.  6^39, 990 
Stehlln,  Professor,  preeeplur 

and  buffoon  to  Peter  II. 

of  Russia,  ...      1, 18$ 
Stella.    Sre  Johnson,  Mr* 
Stephen  X.,  Pope.  I.  436 

,  king  of  England,  ii.  4»» 

of     Graadmusit, 

St,  .  .  .  .1.  SJ9 
Stephen,  St,  abbot,  .  I.  351 
'—,  abbot   of  Cit- 

eaux,  .  .  .  i.  531 
Stephen,  St,  notice  of,  and 

hu  day.      .        .      Ii  763,  704 
Stephen,  St,  king  of  Hun- 
gary. .       .        .     ii.  213,  J9» 
Stephen,     St,     pope     aud 

martyr,  .  .  .  U.  1S9 
Stephen,  St,  the  Invention 

of,       ...       .    il.  164 
Stephen,  Sir  James,     .    ii.  US 
the  Younu-er.  St,  Ii.  t27 


Stephens,  Ja"'' 

Stephen«n,  < 

Ii.  206;   r 

by.  r»v..r  t 

saf't 
Stepli- 

bU   :  .    . 

tlie  M   ■  ;i 

334  :  I,  > 

Itackii,  li  u ; 
_  of,  .  . 
Sterling,  John, 


.  349 


4;)«,  434 
iL    89 


Sterne,    Or,    chaplain    ot 

Lrmd,  .  .  .  L  W 
Sterne,  Rev.  Laurence.  L 

357;  il.  611  :  ....•1."  ■■'— 

pictorial    I  -i 

of.asumou::  r.  jfis 

Stcnihold      ai...     i.. .,..,,,  % 

translatioD  of  the  psoiitu)— 

U.  309,  310 
Stevens,  George  Alexander- 

II.  317 

,  Mrs  ZenoMs,    .    I.  4C4 

Stevenson,  Robrtt,  I.  753 ;  U.  44 
,  VVaUam,  a  ileh 

beggar,  .  .  .  U.  81 
Stewart,   Oeii»'-.I     >.i.    .... 

marks  on  r- 

landers  of  i 

regiment,  .  i   430 

Stewart,  ProfcMor  Du«sld— 

1  769 :  it  604 

,  Sir  James,       .     i.  IH 

Stiffening  of  a  corpse,  iuper- 

atilion  regarding,  .  lU  U 
Stilieho,  riavlus, .  .  IL  til 
StiUingfleet,  Benjamin,     II.  SM 

,  Bishop  tdwsf  d — 

I.  427,  6U 
Stobcens,  Dr,  early  friend 

of  Lirmieus  .  .  i.  4*4 
Stock'l-"  >,i  i,r.:i.rinOrub 

Strc  '  .      L  8M 

Stock)  acident 

relalu.^ ,  in  coa* 

nectiuu  with  Swsdenborw — 
LIST 
Stockln"    ■i'l'     ■"»s«at««i 

to    I.  Ih,   U 

33:  f,  N4 

Stocki.'.-i..  — -  ..  at  gram- 

mar-scl)04*i    of,    i.    3^1 ; 

practicitl  Jc4t  of  a  farmer 

at,       .  -     ii    r!? 

Stocks  mark. ' 
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'I  l>'«iililll,  Hir  Janiiia,  I.  Ml ; 

ri'rM' ''  «rf,    ,  ,  ,  tn 

7l.-.iiil'>n,  IS'rfinil,  I   lill 

'lli>'i|iii  liiiM,  l«K''»'l  ''^  !■•'' 

i.iiin  l.vly.r,  ,  li.  Ml  113 
'Ih'iiVHj'lM-ti,  llpftcl  rir  AP'i-it 

I,  414,  IM 
'lllMll,  Jii(r|ii(«  Au|c>l«tp  tiff 

l,«'<<! ;  11,417  i  ri'.tki-  or,  I.  CU7 
'I'limli',  Mi>.    Am  I'l'irrl. 
TIiiimIIj*,  HI,        .        .    11.733 
'tlitm  rhllilr^n  hIIiIIiik  on 

III*  !•*,'  »rl(ln  »r  rli)rnii>— 

II.  tM,  ur 
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•.•.•.^.•«.-«t, .      .      ;;':,  (J7 

7. ;/.■!, 'yr.,  «j'y';H,       .     1.     2 
7i««'i   r«««pijAr.    ij;.:',r- 

•  •..>  '/,  I.  f/<;  l.;«M7 
«.f,  ^i.  127 ;  *«f'.iir.oniaJ 
{.'<.. <...i«.|  to  ^:'i;,i ;<;■.',•» 
<.',  tM,  «7j  fci<t  |iiir.t<:'l 
l./iit<:.in,  .         C32,  C3 

Tirr.vj*,  O^lore*,  n«!i).«-x «.( 

fclwo,  .       .    ii.  «■» 

Tini'<l«un,      .        .        •    II.  C9S 
7iin'.th7,  tit,         .       .     i.  IMi 

-,    M,    oth«r    Ivg 

Tahiti  of  tbi«  haaic  - 

It.  23S,  244 
7Iniur,»rT*m»rIan«,  Kaiirrn 

r'in<|tiir)r,  .  .  i.  457 
Tinnlii'bral,  iMttlc  of,  U.  384, 38$ 
7iir<l>l,  Iv  llHttlicw,  nbtioi 

<>r.  ....  li.  22C 
TIlKlnl,  NIcluilM,  .  .  I.  821 
1'l|i|i»<i  .•tahlb,  i.  591;  (Imla 

■I  SrrinKapiiliin,       .         S12 
TIr  Vnlcral,  the,  or  Illfle 
Hhootlnn-miteb,  II.    », 
ID:  anirrcTiiif  of  lUII  of 
PilmtC,  ...         M 
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T  ,s:i:=z  ;  r  KS'iisU.  ;  •!  a 
X-jaWjvi,  b.'jtr:*  i.r;ri.i- 

»*T.;-sj    ca,     I:.    IM ; 

tt«  Ctlu  tnfcd7  t.t— 

iL  4i:.  4l! 
TnruT.cct    OB     Lcz.,:-: 

Biicfi!,  .  .  U.  IH.  3-» 
To'in»menu.  nocic.  •  :.  1.1 
loiaisefort,  Jcwph  P;:-n  »  — 

i.  7!3 ;  ii.  777 
Tonrtr,  m  •peclM  of  tend— 

I.  II* 
TonrTillr,  Admiral  dr,  .  i.  CtI 
Tovcr-bill,  a   rtcdtxT(,os 

of  xoAQntebuiki,  I.  AIj. 

513 ;   Lirda  Kilaiamock 

and  Balmerlno  bcheadtd 

O.I 11.233 

Tow«r  of  London,  death  of 

Imke  of  Clormc*  in,  i. 

271 ;  wUdbruta  fonnrrlf 

k«pt  In  the,  730,  731 ; 

butntd,  .  .  iL51«,  SI7 
Tuwcn,  1)1  Jowph,  .  I.  44 » 
Tovumd,  Sir  Roger, .     1. 1i\ 

.W.  C         .     1.  «M 

Townabcnd,      Oi>mmadore 

George,  .  .  .  I.  10 
Townahend,  Hon.  CharIca, 

U.  313:  BoUea  of;  1. 154, 155 
Towac,  Mr,  alary  of  gboat 

inpMrInt  to,  .  li.  >M,  ISI 
Towt<m,b*ta«er.i.«n,M(,*tt     I 
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rAOi 
Tnclr,  toUmentof  Mulcr 

Wllllnni,    .        .    il.  in.  «0 
Tncj',  William  de.  ono  a( 
Bockct's   mardfrer*— 

il.  7U 
Tnide«cant«,    the,  eminent 

hmUjr,       .       .    il.  6S6,  «87 
n^ition,  iniUnonof  popu- 
lar, Toildod,      .     1. 137, 3S8 
Trsfalgar,  effect  of  victory 
of.  on  I'itt,  I.  lil ;  rrlica 
o(  Nfl^on,  connected  witii 
tattle  of,     .        .     11.  471),  480 
IVailori'  Gale,  Old  London 

Uridg«,  .  .  .  ii.  1S8 
Trajan,  Emperor,  II,  Hi,  3S3 
Tiomwiy,  the  Ortt  road  — 

il.  11«,  117 
Traniflguration,  the,  of  Our 

Lord,  .        .        .    il.  180 

TraTcllem,  bcqueau  for  llie 

Rnidnnce  of,       .    ii.  IS},  283 
Travvllinif,     improvement 
iu  rapidity  of,  Introduced 
br   Polmer,  ii.  tK-3ti; 
Madrin)C  PfeilTer,  an  en- 
lltmlatt  In,        .        .  t04'50l! 
Travel  <,  Genjarain,      .     i.  Hi 
Treo'urc,    di»coTeriea    of, 
I.  337,  333;  liurying  of— 

49S,  4»6 
Trtuare-lrore,  law  of— 

I.  435,  498 
Tredgold,  Thomai,       .    il.  344 
Treen,  dutructlon   of,    by 
froat,    at    Cbriitma^  of 
1B«0,         .       .       .    il  781 
Trelawny,  liUhop,  teal  of 
the  OtrnliU  people  on  bts 
behalf,       ...     I.  747 
Tretneirchlon, North  >Vii]e>, 
legend    connected    wiih 
ti>mb  in  church  of,    .     ).  807 
Trench,  Dean,      ,       ,    ii,  327 
Trencbard.  Sir  Thoman,     1.  367 
Trenclt,  Bnron  Franx  von, 

I.  23;  notice  of,  .  3i!ii,  381 
Trenclf,    Baron    Ftledrlch 

Tonder,  ,  1.860;  II,  123 
Tr«nt,  the  Council  of,  ,  Ii.  698 
TrtMln,  St,  .  .     i.  »8 

Tfvna,  the  Holy  Coat  of 
— Iu  cihiblUon  in  1841- 

I.  420,  421 
Trewraa,  Joaeph,  winner  of 

the  Victoria  Crow,  .  1. 119 
Trlboutct,  French  court  fool  — 

i.  184 
Tller^  the  martyn  of,  il.  413 
Trimmer,  Hra  Sarah,  .  ii.  C98 
.Trlng,  a  man  and  bla  wife 

mnrdcrcd  at,  fur  wlicU- 

ertft,  .    II.  319,  3S0 

Trinity  Gasic  Well,  Pcrlb- 

ahlre,  .  .  .  il.  e 
Trinity  Sunday,  .  .  L  0C9 
,  the.   St  ratrlck'a 

Itluftratlun    of   doctiino 

of,  .  .  ,  .  1.834 
Triple  flgbl,  tlte  Shrcwpbury  — 

I.  139,  130 
Triumph  Tavern,  the, ,     I,  833 
Tr«M|s  Cotnellna,        ,     i,  687 
,  Minln  llarpertioon 

tU II.  148 

Tron,  St,  ,  .  .  II.  609 
Troub»d'iiir«,    the,    aerere 

ccnv'jfs  uf  mannere, .  I.  404 
Troaifhtua,  Edward,  ,  1. 774 
Tr"ti«rr«,    first  introduced 

Into  nrmv  co«tump,  .  i.  791 
Trnmhnll,  »lr  Wlllliim,  ii.  C93 
Tr)  pbo,  81,  .  .  .  11.  SOS 
Tuam.  appearance  of  extra- 

••r- »  '■■■<-'  III,        .      i.    40 

Til  Sre  UrMife. 

Tu  .,         ,     if.  593 

:julab,        il.  643 

Tndiir,  tiir  Oivrn,  .  i.  312 
Tufncll,  Ur,  .  .  I.  493 
Tullerlee,  maMocre  of  the 

'Tenth  of  Augurt"  ot  the- 

II.  301,  303 
T>iti.  .i,'Hi»o,  r^;,vrimcnter 

1  ,  .        .     i  730 

Tu-  iiatprum- 

n.:^-  . .     LIM 


rAoi 

TunbrldRC  WcU^,    paietiea 

of,  in  lart  century,  I.  760,  761 
TnOKland,  the  abbot  of,  liii 
un.^ucceasful  attempt   at 
llyiDir,        .        .        .    ii.  723 
Tanalall,  Biihop,         .    II.  (91 

,  UrJamcP,     .     1.133 

Tnrenne,    Henri,    Vicomle 

de,      .  .     ii.  137,  .134 

Tnritot,  A.  It.  J,  .       .     L  CIS 

,  eoufcaaor  to  Que;a 

Margaret  of  Scotland- 

U  881,  5SS 
Turlaf,  St,  .  ,  .  II.  SO 
Turibliii,     St,     biahop     of 

Attorira,  .  ,  ,  I.  317 
Turkelul,    abbot  of  Croy- 

land,  ...      I.  301 

Turkey,     mnlnCcnuncc     of 
female  Jeslern  in  hnreemt 
of,  I.  181;   Lady  H.  W. 
Moota^'avLiit  to,  ii.  241,  243 
Turks  their  retreat   from 

Vienna,      .        .        .11. 337 
Tumebna,  Adrian,       .     1.  774 
Turner,  J.  M.  W.,  nolice  of— 
11.714,715 

,  Hra  Anne,  11.  579; 

notice  of,  .         880,  681 

Turner,  Sharon,  i.  352;  il.  376 
Tarninns,  St,  .  .  ii.  75 
Turn'piU,  dogs  uied  an,  in 

former  timei,     .       1.  489-491 
Tuaaaud,  Madame,  1.  817 ; 
her    wax-work     exhibi- 
tion  517 

Tuascr,  Tbomaa,  qnoted — 

1.  70;  il.  100,  101 
Tuthnrv,  the  mlnstrelV  fes- 
tival at,  .      11.334  238 
Tweddell,  John,    .        .      I.  723 
Twelflh-cakea,  enfttom  uf, 
i.63 ;  splendour  of,  In  Lon- 
don confectioners'  ^liopn,     64 
Twelfth  Day.    Sft  Epiphany. 

Eve,   1.     83; 

fertivnl  of,  .  .  65, 56 
Twclfih-nlftht  cards,  .  L  63 
Twickenhnm,  Topo's  hoiuo 

and  garden  al,  ,  I.  7v3,  704 
Twiaa,  Horace,     .  i.  591 

Tyburn,  notice  of,  il.  857,  658 
Tychaen,  Olaus  Gerhard,  il.  786 
Tye,  Christopber,  vciiiflcr 

of  Scripture,      .       .     I.  744 
Tyera.  Jonathan,  proprietor 
of  Vauxball  In    l:ut  ern- 
tnry,  .       .      i.  690, 691 

Tygriom  St,  .  .     1.    97 

Tyler,  Wat,  1.  781 ;  atory  of 
his  death  at  the  hand  of 
Sir  William  Walwutlh,  II.  691 
Tyndnl,  William,  the  lirat 
printed  EnRllnh  Iranvia- 
tlon  of  the  niiile  by,  .  I,  103 
Tyrannlo,  SI,  .        ,     1  277 

TyroonncI,       Duka       and 
Duchesa    of—hlstory    and 
melancholy    end    of    the 
latter,        ...     1. 310 
Tyrlnghara,  Matter,  a  cler- 
gyman, brntal  trcntment 
of,  by  dragoon*,        .     1.  767 
Tyrol,  Boater  aingera  In  Ibc— 

1.  431,  433 

Tyrone,  John,  second  Eaii 

of,  story  of  tifs  Khc»«t  ap- 

pOHiIng  to  Lidy  lleres- 

ford,    .       .       .    1.786,786 

Trrrei,  Sir  Walter,  Wlllinni 

'Uutus  killed  by,  .  il.  160 
Tyrwhitt.  Ti'"""-  .  il.  315 
Tyller,A.  r.  11.447 

,J..  '.il- 

Isb  voyy,;,;        ..  ^un— 

Ii.  317 
Tytler,    hereditary  talenli 
of  family  of,       .       .    I  336 

ITbaldus,  81,  .        .      I.  «39 

UtTington    Ca*tle,    anclrnt 

encampment.    .  il.  778 

Ugllne»«,    lli'ldeggrr's  re- 

mnikable,  .  II.  313,  314 
riiland,  Johann  Ludwig,  I.  663 
I'lm,  rifcci  of  Barfrnder  of, 

oal'ltt,     .       .       .     LUl 


rioi 
Ulmor,  or  Wulmir,  St,  11.  89 
I'iplan,  St,  .  .  .  1. 470 
I'liio,  at.  ,  .  .  II.  30 
L'Irick,  St,  .  .  ,  1. 3;7 
I'ltan.  SI,  .  .  .  Ii.  Ill 
Umbrella,  history  of  Ibc— 

I.  941-344 
Undertokers,  Jovialities  of  — 
engraving  of  the  Merry- 

i.  330,  331 
tJndertakera' '  Arms,'  satire 

by  nogartta,       .    I.  79'.!,  793 
Uniformity,  Act  of,      ,    II.  363 
United  Sutcs,  national  fl«g 
of  the,  ;stipposrd    to    bu 
derived    from    Washing- 
ton's    shield,     I.     286  : 
thrcalene<l  disruption  of 
the,    in    lS3l->Ir    Cal- 
houn's remarks,        ,  451 
Unlucky  d.iya,  popular  no- 
lions  regarding,    .     I.  41, 43 
Unreason,  the  abbot  of,    ii.  743 
Upas- tree,  Steeven's  Hclion 

regarding  the,   ,  ii.  689 

Upcott,  Willliiro,    it  373 ; 

notice  of,        .        .    373,  374 
Vpsala.  Llnnfcus  a  student 
and  professor  ot  nniver- 
•iiy  of,       .       .      1. 676, 677 
Uranus,    discovery  of   the 

planet         .        .         ,      I,  366 
Urban  It.,  Fope,  .        ,     I.  533 

VIII.,  Pope,       .    11.  138 

,  St,      .        .         .      I.  673 

Ure,  I)r  Andrew,  .  i.  36,  87 
Urqiihart,  Thomas,  of 
Cromarty,  noted  for  his 
numerous  offspring,  I.  307 
Urslnos,  Zachary,  I.  336;  II.  83 
Ursmor.  St,  ,  .  .  i.  536 
Ursula,  St,    .  .    II.  476 

Usher,  Archbishop,      1.  49,  401 
Ulttcr  Pcnilritgon,  father  of 

King  Arthur,    .        ,      1.  701 
Ullca,  martyrs  of,         .    11.  367 


Vaccination,  introdnctlon 
of,  by  Jenner— Ita  oppo- 
nenla,        .      i.  391,  638, 

Vttgranu,  severe  I.twb 
sgolnst,     .       .       ,     1, 

Vaillsnt,  Jean  Fran(ol<,  II. 

Vnlenlinn,  St,        .        ,    Ii. 

Valentine,  St,       .       ,     1. 

Valentine  s  Day  and  Eve, 
St,  crlebrntlon  of— 

I.  253,  353,  356 

Valenllnlan  I.,  I^mperor,  II. 
111.,  Emperor,!, 


Valerian,  St,  tiso  saints  of 

thlstume,  1.  607;  II. 

Valerias,  St.  .  .  .  I. 
Volery,  St,  .  .  .11. 
Vulla,  I/irenxo,  .  ,  II. 
Vulll^re,    Loui.v,    Daebesa 

do  Is, .  .1. 

Viilpy,  Abraham  John,     II. 

.  llev.  Dr,    I.  433 ;  II. 

Vanbrugb,  sir  John,  1.431 ; 

notice  of,    .        .  431, 

Vandenhoff,  John,  ,  11. 
Vandcrllnden,  J.,  I, 

Vondervort,  keeper  of  Ibc 

royal  pictures,  his  fiite,  tl. 
Vandrllle,     or     Wundregi- 

alius,  St,    .  .    II 

Vandyck,  Sir  Anthony— 

L403;  II. 
Vane,  Sir  Horry,  .  I.  iiv, 
Vaneng,  St,  .  .     I. 

Vnr^.     "-     "fnthereoek*, 
■f,      .     I. 
Viii  ■',  htrcon- 

m .>»lft,   .     II. 

Vanini,  Lncilln,  .  .1, 
Vunl'io,  Charles  Andrew — 
I, 
Vsnne,  or  Vitiinins,  St,  ii. 
Varnrr,    Sir  Itichnrd,   tool 

of  Kirl  Leicester,    1.  733, 
Varus  Atllu*,        .  i. 

Vaaea,  paeudo-anclcnl— 

II.  690, 
Vassal,  a  king  arrested  by 

his ll. 

Vittfi  Johias  StTula,     U 
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Tulican,  eolleetlon  of  sacreil 

rrlica  in  the,  ,  .  {.  103 
ViiuUn,  Scbmtion  de,  i.  441, 670 
Vaughe,  or  Vorech,  St,  I.  781 
Vsuvilliers,  Jean  Franeola— 

Ii.  log 
Vauxhnll.  blilory  of,  1.  690-693 
Vedsst,  St,    .  .      1. 236 

Vein,  Lopes  Felix  de   la, 

nollct'  of,  .  II.  371, 61S 
Vegetabln,  In  13th  century  — 

II.  6M 
Vegetarianiaro,     beneRclnl 

effect  of,  nn  DrChcyne,  1.  BOO 
Vehiclen,   large-wheel.   Sir 

Mo"ro'.f  introduction  of,  11,  89 
Villch,  Mr  William,  Prcs- 

bylerlan  clergyman,  .  i  319 
Veiasques,  Diego,  L  740;  11. 180 
Vcnaniius,  Si,  .  .  i.  649 
Vendome,     l^}uls    Joieph, 

Duo  de,  .  .  1.  769;  II.  6 
Tenerand,  St,  ,     I,  878 

Venice,  the  mountcbanlfs  of, 
i.  611,  613;  Sanaitiiro's 
enloglam  on,     .        ,    11. 133 
Ventriloquism,    fatal     em- 
ployment of,      .        ,     II,  403 
Ventura,  Fnlbcr,  .       .    II   164 
Vera     Iconka,    legendary 
portrait  of  the  Sarlout— 

I.  100,  101 
Verda,  St,  .  .  .  I,  280 
Verdelct,  a  medieval  demon— 

11.  793 
Vere,  Sir  Francis, .  .  II,  278 
Vergennes,  Chorin,  Count 

d«,      .       .       .       .     1.263 
Vcrgler,  Jacques, .       .    il.  251 
Vemey,      Sir     Ualph,    at- 
trmptetl  arrest  of  the  Five 
members  dncrlbed  by,  I.    80 
Vernon,  Admiral  Edward- 

II.  511-673 
,  Eobert,  1.669;  na- 
tional bequest  of  pictures 

by 670 

Veronica,  St,  1. 100;  notice 

of,       .        ,       .        ,       lOO 
Versailles,  opening  of  the 
Statea-gencrai  of  France 

at I  698 

Teriot,  Renf  Anbcrt  de,  I,  781 
Veitiic,  Oeorge,  .  .  il.  113 
Veriilnro,  ciiy  cf,  lis  namo 

ehsngrd  to  St  Alban's,  1.  808 
Vesulius,  .Indrc.'ts,  .  Ii.  447 
Veaoasisn,  Emperor — 

I.  817  ;  il.  687 
Vespers,  Sicilian,  i.  442-441 
VespaccI,  Ametl^o,  .  ii.  437 
*  Vcss«l-cap*  singers,  the— 

U.  734,  735 
Veslrit,  Madame, .       .    II.  193 
Vezelal,  alleged  illscoveryof 
btaly  of  Msry  Msgdalcn 

al II.  m 

Victor  III ,  Pope,.        .    11.349 

Amadous,  .        ,    Ii,  633 

Amadeuslll.,  ,    11,451 

,  bishop  it  Itorae,      I.  434 

,  dramatic  wiiter.   II.  408 

of  Marseilles,  St,    II.    94 

,SI,  ofUraga,      .      1.4911 

,  St,  of  Champagne,  I.  399 

,  St,  Ihm  other  saints 

uf  this  name  — 

1.609;  II  133,938 
Vleloils,  her  tlsjesly 
Queen,  I,  676,  iMcm- 
blaticc  brtsreen  f<uturc« 
„r.  „,„i  II,.,.,.  .,r  i'|.„laa 
1  :ilO  J 

I,  -age 
t.    1   -  .... .,;    i; .!'«", 

II.  251;    Mvilds   lirquest 
lo,  183,  188;  mnnuuieal 

rrrrtr.l      I.v      t,,     I'l.itceSA 

1  t.lon 

>.  103; 

.val 
1  .?e6,7«7 

Vit:.,.-  ..-     .-.. ■.■..!  of- 

I.  319 

Kyus*  Uke,     il.  nf 

.»^.      .      •  jiw 

8S7 
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\  ,     .  I.  J9?;  II.  C80 

\  ,  Iwo  fnlnts  of 

I.  TK  ;  11.  SU 
'V  irnlnmti,     II.  384 
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for  trUI  of  Kiilghti. 
Toraplin, ...  I.  405 
TiRllliia,  St,  .  .  .  1.  Kl 
ViitnolM,  Alphonw  dn,  11. 113 
TUourcaz,    Madame    CU- 

rUsa,  frlenJ  f't  Fourier,  1.  486 
Vlllnrct,  Joyru^c,  Admlrnl, 

dcfentrd  b;  I^rd  IIowf,  i.  724 
TilUro,  Louis  Hector.  Duko 
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Tlnocnt  de  Paul.  St,     .    li.  384 

,  Dr  Wiilinm,     .     II.  638 
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of,  ....  144 
Vincent,  St,  martjrr,    .     ).  765 
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VlTieeiil'n  V:>r,  St,  .  I.  141 
Tllici,  Leonardo  da,  .  1.  S&6 
VIner,  Mr  Hubert,  anecdote 

of,  and  Charles  II.,  .  li.  485 
Tlmll,  SU    .       .       .    II.  613 

,  the  poet,  11.  366,  4(7; 

slntrular  character  of  a 
ncetomnnccr  asAiKncd 
lilm  In  the  ntiddle  ageii  — 

.1i>G-3C8 
Virirln,  nse  of  garlands  nt 

funeral  of  a,  .  1.  271-374 
Virgin  Marjr,  Ihe,  Annnnci- 
•lion  of,  1.  417;  Vl.llalinn 
of,  li.  II;  famous  shrine 
cf.  at  Walsinghani,  Nor- 
folk. 175.170.;  lloljName 
of,  3J3  :  Nalivily  of,  323 ; 
Presentation  of,  .  ,  000 
VIrulns,    St    Mcholai    the 

protector  of,      .        ,     ii.  G6il 
Firing    Thr  Art  of,   pro- 
posed work  by  Franklin  — 

1.  68,  69 
Vlrtne,  the  Montyon  priro 

for.  .  .11.  S70,  S71 

Vl>ci'nll,  Glnn  Gnlear.io,  11.  313 
Vi'ltaiion    of    the   Virgin 

Mirv,  festival  of,      .    11.    U 
Visiiiog-cards.    &e  Oarda. 
Viulis,  81,  two  nlnts   of 

this  name,  1  667 ;  li.  »0,  643 
Tltellius,  Emperor,  .  li.  727 
Vitus,  or  Uuy,  St,  notloc  of— 

1.  781 
Vitus'!  Donee,  St,  a  di«wt«— 

i.  781 
TUrllo,    Mrs    married   by 
Jrilin    AVc'ley— her  out- 

■  ).er,       .     I.  789 
V  .        ,      1.  357 

^  .t.       .    1.  Gsr 


V.'^'H.  Aluanilir,         I.  ■.';l,  333 

Vultslre,  Franeois-Msrie 
Amuet  de,  I.  J77,  TOl ; 
his  lebuke  to  CttnirreTo. 
1.14, 136;  blseologlum  of 
Peter     Ihe     nrf:it.    ITI; 


PlOl 

ofLool-<XIV.,ll.  »93:hls 
exertions  on  behalf  of  the 
Cains  fiRiil.v,  441. 442;  his 
notice  of  the  apple-story 
related  of  Newton,    .         757 

Volunteermovement.  1, 777; 
discussion  in  Keformed 
Presbytery  on  la^fulnesa 
ofjotning,         .        .  281 

Torarlberg,  Easter  singers 
In  Ihe,       .       .      i.  431,  432 

Vorech.    8a  Vaughe. 

VorstiuB,  or  Vorst,  Conrod — 

11.  86,  3«0 

Vosslus,  Isaac,  1.  241 ; 
notice  of  his  cccenti  Icilles,  241 

Vowels,  riltferenco  between 
England  and  other  nations 
in  pronnneiatlonof  the,  1.     67 

Vrats,  Colonel,  one  of 
Tbynnc'a  mitrdcrers— 

1,  248.  249 

Vulgan,  St,  .       .       .    il.  M8 

Vulgate,  Latin  veralon  of 
the  Scripiares,         .     I.  1 62 

Vulain,  St,    .       .       .     1,     73 

Wa-.le,  Marshal-general,  L. 
307;  notice  of,  .  369 

Wager,  Admiral  Sir  Charles— 
i.  733 

Wngero,  remarkable,  li.  C33  C36 

Wages,  serranla'.  In  time  of 
Civil  War,         .        .      i.  675 

Wagliorn.  Lieutenant  Tho- 
mas, i.  74;  notice  of,      .     76 

Walts,  the,  nocturnal  musi- 
cians,       ,        .      11.  743-7  44 

Wukellcld,  battle  of,  I.  493,  608 

,  Edward  Oibbon,  I.  90 

,  Her.  Gilbert— 

L  284 ;  11.  327 

Wakes,  or  feasti  of  dcdlcatloik— 
11.  410 

Walbnrge.  St,      .        .      I.  3'ii 

Woldcgrave,  Earls  of,  dc- 
Bcendauts  of  James  IL,  j.  300 

Waldegrare,  James,  Earl,  1.  331 

Wales,  wreck  of  the  Tem- 
perancr  on  north  coast  of, 
1.  50 ;  French  descent  In, 
237,  388 ;  notice  of  St 
David.  Its  patron  saint, 
316,  316;  the  leek,  the 
nutiotial  emblem  of,  320; 
Us  champion.  (IwenGlon- 
dom'cr,  11.  360 ;  the  last 
native  prince  of— history 
of  subsequent  princes  of — 

670-678 

Walker,  Anne,  murder  and 
appaiidon  of,     .       .    li.  387 

Wall,  old  London— 

il.  306,  and  noftf 

Walloce,  Sir  William,  re- 
semblance of,  traced  In  a 
descendant,  1.  201;  nutiee 
of,    .        .        .        11.  261, 262 

Wallenslein,  CounI,  I.  296; 
iiollcc  of,  and  bis  niagni- 
Heence,        .         .  2110,  397 

Waller,  Edmund,  \.  327; 
U.  470;  his  d('i<rcciatlon 
of  Mlllnn.  I.  166;  notice 
of,  327.  328  ;  riU'ted,  405; 
IL  107.  695;  his  Sacha- 
rl-sa,  486,  487 ;  bis  epi- 
thalamlum  on  the  mor- 
rtapo  of  William  and 
Mary,  .  .        645,  646 

Wiillet,  Boi-duant  Queen's 
Jester,       ,        ,        .      I,  181 

Wallis,  John.        .     II  606.  «09 

W.Tlmcr,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 

n  at,  .     11.343,343 

'  tree,  lef:end    of  a 
.il"«i.        .        .     11.759 

\V;.|,...b, 

414.  1 

Sel»' 
1.  161. 

Smulli-f.  ]•  ■ 
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Holirr,  «»»;  hl'Cul'>i;iuiu 
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raoi 
1744,  29S;  quoted,  30«, 
692;  notice  of— his  man- 
sinn  at  Strawberry  Hill — 
bis  Letters,  323,  324 ;  In- 
terest taken  by.  In  bal- 
loons, 326,  3tt ;  anecdote 
related  by,  of  General 
Wade's  gonsroslly,  369; 
bia  account  of  a  party  at 
Vaniball,  693;  of  the 
destmellon  of  Pope's  gar- 
den, 704 ;  burlesque  coat 
of  arms  devised  by,  791, 
793;  Cbatterton's  eorre- 
aponrienee  with,  11.  369; 
his  friends,  the  Misses 
Berry,  604  ;  friendly  .-cr- 
Tloea  rendered  hy.  to 
Theodore,  king  of  Corsica  - 
682,  683 
Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  1.  337 ; 
II.  371 ;  denounces  the 
South-sea  scbenie,  i.  146, 
147 ;  attends  pciformance 
of  the  Beggar^  Optra,  593 
Walsh,  Ann,  .         .      I.  653 

Walstngham.  Our  Ladye  of, 
famous  English  shrine, 
L  795 ;  sacred  wells  of, 
II.  8;  despoilt'd  by  Henry 
Vlfl.— Erasmus's  account 
of  visit  to, ,        .  174  177 

Walslngbam,  Sir  Francis,  1.  490 
WaMiin,  St, .  .  .1. 701 
Walter.  John,  of  the  Timfi, 
11.  132;  notice  of,  137; 
his  succrs*ful  project  In 
gutting  the  7*imej  printed 
by  sleam.  .        .  632, 633 

Walter,  St,    .        .        .      1.  468 

,  Sti  abbot  In  S«n- 

Servillauo,  ,  .  L  733 
Walter,  St,  obhot  of  Fonlc- 

liclle,  ...  I.  733 
Walihen  or  Walthcof,  St,  II  ir.4 
Walton,  Bishop,    1.  562;  II.  C29 

,  liaok,  li.  698 ;  bla 

account  of  Sir  Henry 
Wutton,  t.  341,  412;  his 
descriptjon  of  the  night- 
ingale s  song.  610 ;  his 
adopted  son,  Charles  Cot- 
ton, 657,  658 ;  onomuly 
regarding,  734 ;  bU  inl- 
llaU  on  Ca«aubon'a  tomb, 
li.  6  ;  nullce  of,  .  193,  193 

Wultpurgi*,  St,     .        .     I.  736 
Waltrude,  St,         .         .      1. 433 
Walworth,  Sir  William,  one 
of  the  Kino  Worthies  of 
London,     .       .       .11. 691 
Wandering  Jew,  legend  of 

the,  .  .  .  i.  534,  tai 
Wandreitlsilus,  5«  VainlrlUe. 
Waniey,  Humphrey,  I.  401; 

11.  36  ;  notice  of,        .  36 

Warbock,  PerVIn,         .    U.  684 
Warhurton.llishop  William, 

II.  742  ;  nolieo  of,  .  i.  745 
Warburloo,  Eliot,  .  i.  43 
Ward,  Dr,  noted  quack,    L  79.1 

John,  rhetorician- 

U.  ISO 

,  James,        .        .    II.  684 

,  Mr  E.  M.,hl«  picture 

of 'Change  Alley,  during 
the  South-«ea  mania,      1.  149 
WanI,  Robert  Flumcr,      U.  310 

,  Seth, .       .       .     L    48 

Ware,  Samuel  Hlbbert— 

L  631 ;  II.  786 

,  Sir  James,       IL  «1'J.  613 

,  great  bed  of,     I.  2S»,  !.in 

Wnrgentln,  Peter,  ,  il.  6*7 
Watbam.  William,  .  a  331 
Warner,  Captain  S.  A.,  U.  C58 
William,         .     L  346 


Warnings,  event!  rcitanlfd 
as  Divine,  .        .      I  COr,  644 

Warren,  Sir  John  B  ,    .      I.  304 

.    William,  Earl  of, 

the  Stamf'-rd  bull-run- 
ninp  instituted  by,    .    11,  674 

Warriors,  interment  of,  by 
the  9ca-ahore,  In  ancient 
tiiaes,        .       .       .     L317 

Virton,  Dr  JoMpb,  L  m ; 


witb       lb« 
'  Udoipho,        t29 

\'  ,  h.jmas,  1.  SC7 ; 

ooiiue  of,  067;   RUson't 
onilangbt  on,    .    IL  406,  40t 

Warts,  popular  charm  for 
cure  cf,      .  .      L  733 

Warwick,  Earl  of,  qaells 
rebellion  in  Norfolk,      U.    91 

Warwick,  Edward  Plant- 
Q  genet.  Earl  of,         .    IL  CS7 

Warwick,    great    Earl    of, 
sumomed  the'  King-maker' — 
I.  493.  S0;-30* 

Warwick,  flenry  de  Betu- 
champ,  Earl  of,  .     I.  40* 

Warwick,  Sir  Philip,    .      I.  lit 

Lane,     London, 

old  Inns  and  other  bnlld- 
Ingaln,       .  1. 3;8-3M 

Warwick  Square,  London, 
Interest  ntiachinr  to,     1.280 

Waryng,  Mise,  Swlll'a  «l- 
taehment  to,      .    U.  471.  47t 

Wathlng-tally,      .     IL  231-S33 

Washington,  fjeorge,  1. 
284;  II.  601;  nod.-  „r 
I.  284  28«;  :  ■  378 

Wasnulf,  or  v  .  401 

Wassail,  or    \'' 
custom  of  the,  at  the  ^cw 
Teor,  .  L  »7-» 

rrassaififw,  in  Herefordshire— 
L65,  6« 

Woslel  bread,       .       .     1. 119 

Watch,  difference  between 
a,  and  a  clock,  1.  3 :  pr^ 
sented  tiy  Charln  1.  to 
SirTio.na-  II.rbert.190j 
anei.  ''.iDg  », 

463;  .  s  and 

the  ].  .         .         6M 

Watohca   inclcDl,        il.  418-430 

Waicomb.  Berks,  priest's 
charalKr  at,      .       .     1, 434 

Water-marks  on  paper  — 

I.  ea2,  331 

Waterland.  Archde«eon,  1.  231 

'Water  Poet,  tbe."  St 
Taylor. 

Water  Slriitford,  ret'siirt* 
extravagances  at. 

Water  supply  of  old  I 


1  IjBdge, 

Watsnn, 

n..!k.; 

ILtM 
Bishop,   IL    n; 

pf.  .                   n 

tu 

Wats*. 
W..!I, 

i*« 

3* 

■; 

cf,     1.    lil; 

.    11.    3W 

ic,  .      11.  T5.  615 

'.V,  to  I.e  a  fi.rgrry,   .       ..     77 

atiie  jtBtcrolovisae*  .f,  i.  !:4 
Wai-»oik,  HtlMM  Td>- 

faod'a  mlMltOB  of,  .  |.  ttf 
Wayland     Bouta's     tan 

BerkaUn^     DoUof     asii 

TlewoT,  .  .  U.83M 
Weipun   satvr.  a   auic«« 

nostrum  of  formmlays,  iL  IM 
Weather,    i.nxllrttovs    r«- 

r  t<«sia&*T«f 

^.;-T---«  ••  to 

Paul's  Da.T. 

atllloa  rci> 

on  Qiadlainas:  l-s;.  :14; 

papular  notiona  raoril- 

%  IM,  M7i  Dt  Jm- 

■•Pa  BaM  •■  MOM  *t 
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fool,  HT ;  mppoMd  Infla- 
cnM  of  St  Switbln't  Oty 
OB,  U.  <1-M;  rapcrati- 
tlou  reginUnr,    .    303,  308 

Wcftthercodu,  aoconnt  of,  i.  1S7 

Weber,  Carl  Harit  Ton— 

I.  738 ;  U.  703 

Webettr,  Daolel,  notice  of— 

il.  488,  48* 

.No«h,   .       .1.687 

Wodderbnm,  Alexander, 
Earl  of  Boulyn,  i.  36; 
notice  of,  .       .      38,  39,  3<S3 

Wcdding-rlnK,  the— hlatury 
of  the  ciutom,     .    1.  330-333 

Wedgwood,  Joaiah,  i.  43; 
notice  of,  44-46;  coplea 
of  the  Portland  Vaae  exe- 
cuted by,  .       .  330 

Wedneidar,  the  hut,  of  1808— 
U.S3 

Week,  da^a  of  the,  their 
hUtory,  i.  6 ;  lu  history 
as  a  period  of  time,       .       t 

Weighing  new-bom  ebild- 
ren,  considered  unlucky,  ii.  39 

Weimar,  the  residence  of 
Ooethe,      .       .       .     t.  403 

Weir,  bookbinder  and  part- 
ner of  Payne,    .       .    il.  697 

Welby,  Uenry,  the  Orab- 
atreet  hermit,  ii.  611; 
notice  of,  .       .       .  614-516 

WeM,  Cardinal,   .       .     1.  496 

Wellraley,  Kichard  Colley, 
Marauia,  U.  383 :  a  friend 
of  Put,      .       .      1.161,163 

Wellinitton,  Arthur,  Duke 
of,  i.  670;  il.  341;  letter 
of,  to  Madame  Uteamier, 
619;  his  Tictory  at  Water- 
loo, 791 ;  notice  of,  ii. 
343;  his  reiiilence  and 
death  at  Walmer,  313; 
Longfellow'a  stanzas  on, 
343,  344 ;  anecdotes  of  bU 
eoolneaa,    ...         344 

Wells,  John  de,  his  tilting- 
■natch  with  Lord  Craw- 
ford on  Iiondon  Bridge — 

U.  168, 169 

Wells,  Ber.  Samnel,     .    li.  317 

,  dedicated  to  St  Chad, 

1,  321 ;  dressing  of,  at 
Tlisington,  696-607 ;  Ten- 
erution  for  certain,  in 
Scottlxh  Highlands,  638; 
annual  decoration  of,  at 
Buxton,  819;  holy,  notice 
tl.       .       .       .       .11.6-8 

Welth,  Ur,  the  Free  Church 
aecesaion  inncurated  by— 
i.  «63 

Welshman,  burlesque  In- 
Tentory  of  a,     .     ii.  180, 189 

Wencealas,  St,      .       .    iL  386 

Wencealana  III.  of  Bohemia— 

ii.  169 

Wentworth,  Sir  Peter,       i.  638 

Werebnrge,  St,  i.  316;  no- 
tice of,       .       .         316,316 

Watenfrld,  St,      .       .    U.  666 

Werner,  Abraham  Gottiob— 

il.380 

Wesley,  Charles,  the  mu*i- 
eian,  notice  of,      ii.  680,  681 

Wenley,  John,  1. 331 ;  whlm- 
■Ical  incident  reconled 
by,  113;  notice  of,  .  788,  789 

Wesley,  Samnel,  musician, 
il.  433  ;  notice  of,      .    11.  681 

Wesley,  Samnel,  the  cldrr,  1. 661 

West,  Itenjamin,    i.  363, 11.  429 

.Gilbert,      .       .1.398 

,  Mias,  noted  pick- 
pocket,     .       .       .11.  671 

WesUU,  Richard,        .     i.  144 

Wealmacott,  Sir  Richard,  il.  384 

Westminster,  abbey  of,  ro- 
bnllt  by  Edward  the 
Confessor,  1.  63 ;  death  of 
Edward  In  painted  cham- 
ber of  palace  of,  63,  64 ; 
intermentof  Pitt  in,  .  161 
WflmHuler  Xiciew, 

quoted,  1.  (8;  originated 
byBentbam,      .  T4S 


rial 
WMtminater  Sdhool,  eoa- 
tom     obaemd    it,    on 
ShroTe  TueedaT,      .     i.  137 
Westptaal,  Sir  GMTge,      il.  471 
Westphalia,  reign   of  the 

Anabaptista  i^  .    i.   40 

Whale,  exorcin  of  a,  ,    1,  III 
Wharton,  FkiUp,  Duke  of, 

I.  70S  ;  Tehement  reply 
of  Earl  Stanhope  to,  occa- 
sioning lattcr'a  death, 
224;  notice  of,  70S-710; 
nearly  destroys  the '  Luck 
ofBdenhall,'     .       .    11.633 

Wheatley,  his  Book  on  the 
Common  JPrayer  quoted— 

1.434 

Wheatley,  PhUlis,  a  negro 
authoress,         .       .    il.  703 

Wheelbarrow,  miaadren- 
ture  of  an  astronomer- 
royal  with  a,     .       .    li.  301 

Wheels,  introdnction  of 
Tchicles  with  large,      il.   89 

Whetstone,  hurling  the,  a 
satirical  taunt,      .    li.  46,  46 

WhlgH  the,  George  Ill.'s 
dislike  of,   .       .       .    i.  187 

Whipping,  ponlshment  of 
Tagranta  and  othera  by— 

1.  698-600 

Whist,  game  of,  .     U.  283,  780 

Whistle  drinkiug-cap,  the- 

ii.  456,  466 

Whistling,  derated  to  an 
art 1.761 

Whiston,  WilUam,  U.  673; 
notice  of,  .       .         344,346 

Whit  Monday,  Greenwich 
revelries  on,      ,      1. 643, 644 

WbiUker,  Ber.  J.,       .    11.616 

,   Ber.    Thomas 

Dunham,  1.753;  11.711; 
notice  of,         .       1. 764, 765 

Whilbreud,  Samuel,     .    11.   15 

Whitby,  Dr  Daniel,      .     L  414 

,  rescue  by  a  life- 
boat at,  1.  51 ;  Yorkshire 
performance  of  the  aword- 
dance  nt,  on  Plough  Mon- 
day, 93  ;  monastery  of, 
344 ;  conference  at,  re- 
gardlncr  day  of  celebra- 
tion of  E:ister,   .        .         436 

White,  Colonel,    .        .    il.  136 

,  Henry Kirke,  1. 401; 

II.  469  ;  notice  of,    i.  403,  403 
White,  Jerry,  chaplulu  to 

Oliier  Cromwell,      .     1. 193 

White,  John,  mayor  of  Ten- 
by, services  rendered  by 
to  Uenry  VII.   .       .    11.347 

White,  Iter.  Blanco,  notice 
of,      .  .      i.  668, 669 

White,  BcT.  Gilbert,  i.  821 ; 
his  account  of  the  manu- 
farture  of  rush-lights,  1. 
507;  notice  of,         .    11.    83 

White,  Sir  Thomas,  one  of 
the  Nine  Worthies  of 
London,     .       .       .    ii.  693 

White  Conduit  Rouse,  II.  73,  74 

Ladles,  house  near 

Uoscubel,  .       .       .     i.  694 

Whiteflcld,  George,  11.  3!>4, 
;02 ;  notice  of,     .      393,  396 

Whitehall, palace  or.Cbarlca 
1.,  beheaded  In  front  of, 
i.  18'J,  190 ;  last  days  of 
Cliarles  U.  at.  326,  227; 
demeanour  of  Mary  of 
Orange  on  entering, 
261 ;  purrc-cuttlng  by 
Sclman  In  Chapel  K'>yd 
at,    .       .       .      II.  669, 670 

Whitehall  ferry,  Icave-uk- 
liig  between  Washington 
and  bis  officers  at,    .      1.  386 

Whitehiad,  I'anl,  1.158;  li. 
785 ;  bequest  of  his  heart — 
il.  417,  418 

Whitehead,  William,    .   i.  507 

Whitetock,  BuHtnide,  li. 
180;  quoted  — 

1.88,318,219;  11.538 

Whiteamlih,  noted  haunt 
of  •mngglcn,  •      .    i.  146 
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Wbltglft,  Arehblahop  John, 

i.  809;    notice  of,   and 

hospital  founded  by,  at 

Croydon,  .       .  309, 310 

Whitney,     OeoO^ey,     his 

stanias  on  time,  . .  1.  118 
Whiteun-ala,  the,  .  I.  630, 637 
Whitaunday,  featiral  of,  1. 
639 ;  obserrances  and 
customs  at,  626-638 ; 
matrimonial  market  in 
St  Petersburg  on,  711 

Whlltlngton,  Dcrliyahlre, 
meetinff  at,  preparatory 
to  revolution  of  1688— 

i.  745,  746 
Whytt,  Dr  Robert,       .    li.  »17 
Wickwar,  Gloucestershire, 
anecdote  of  a  poor  boy  of— 
1.  280 
Widows,  ancient,  .  I.  149, 160 
Wierus,  Johannes,  his  com- 
monwealth of  demons— 

II.  733,  733 
Wife,  sale  of  a,  .  i.  487,  488 
WIgan,  Dr,  quoted— 

1  369;  ii.  618,  619 
Wigbert,  St,  .  .  ii.  310 
Wightinun,  William,  burned 

for  heresy  at  LichSeld,  I.  338 
Wigs,   couiplaint    of    the 

makers  of,        .       .1.  346 
Wilberforce,   William,   U. 
138, 257 ;  notice  and  por- 
trait of,  139,  140;  blsao- 
count  of  Pitt's  funeral,  I.  162 
Wilcocka,  Bishop  Joseph,  i.  346 
Wild,  Captain,  a  Lancashire 

lad li.  136 

Wild,  Jonathan,  letter  of,  i.  799 
Wild      oats,      remarkable 
quality    of     locomotion 
po.'Bcssed  by,     .       .     L 107 
Wilfrid,  a  young  Saxon,  bis 
disputation  with  Bishop 
Colman,     .       ,       .     1. 436 
Wilfrid,  St,  .       .        .    11.  436 
WUkcs,  John,  il.  469,  773; 
furious     exprcssiua     of 
Warburton  regarding,  I. 
745 ;  antipathy,  of  Crnden 
to,  ii.  533 ;  his  fiiendship 
with  Churchill,     .     544, 515 
Wilkie,  Ur  William,  U.  414,  439 

,  Sir  David,  1.  723  ; 

il.   591;  remark  of  hla 
mother  regarding,    •     I.  386 
Wilkins,  Bishop,  .        .    11.  693 
Wilkinson,  John,  his  four 

interments,  1. 808 

Wilkinson,  Ber.  John,  cclc- 
brator  of  SaToy  marriages- 
11.130 
Will,  a  poetical,  i.  600, 601 ; 
aingutar,  of  Thelusson,  il. 
96,  97;  Budgel  charged 
with  fiTging  Tindal's, 
326.  Sn  also  Bequests. 
Willfhad,  St,  .  .11.668 
William  III.  of  England, 
L343;  U.  613;  hU  recep- 
tion ot  Peter  the  Great, 
i.  174,  175;  established 
as  king  of  Great  Britain, 
250;  last  words  of,  377; 
Intrusts  Bishop  Burnet 
Kith  education  of  bis 
nephew,  the  Duke  of 
Olonctstcr,  409;  refused 
admission  by  Sir  Robert 
Gayer  to  his  house  at 
Stoke,  417  ;  gains  Tictory 
of  the  Uoyue,  ii.  8,  9; 
misjdventures  of  his 
statue,  0,  10;  plot  to 
asi>a<>inate,  370;  hissove- 
reigiity  llnully  estftlH 
li>bnl,  412;  attended  by 
Dr  lUilcliffe,  632,  533; 
his  niaiTi:ige  to  Princess 
Mary,  545,  546 ;  lands  in 
Torbay,  ...  650 
William  IV.  of  England,  I. 
798;  li.  313;  anecdota 
of,  ...  .  1.233 
William,  Urst  Prince  of 
Orange,     .       .       .11.   40 


WnUam  ftederlekl.  of  the 
NetherUnda,     ;       .    U.  151 

WilUam  of  Malera],  %    L  340 

Malmesbtuy, 

quoted,  ■  1.  83:  IL  131 

Willijim  of  Uonte-Vergine, 
St,     .       .       .       .1.820 

William  of  Wykebam, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  1. 
M6;  ii.  376;  notice  of,      633 

William,  Prince,  son  of 
Henry  I., .  .    ii.  611 

William  Uufus,  dissensions 
between,  and  Archbishop 
Anselni,  i.  632  ;  death  of, 
il.  169-161  ;  legendary 
anecdote  of,      .       .         828 

WUliam  St,  abbot  of  BskUle- 
i.480 

,  hrchblshop    of 

Bourges,  notice  of,    .     i.   86 

William,  St,  archbishop  of 
York,         .       .       .     i.  763 

William,  St,  bishop  of 
Rnacblld,    .       .       .11399 

William,  St,  bishop  of  St 
Urleuc,  .       .    li.  138 

William,  St,  infant  martyr— 

I.  411,  416,  447 

William  the  Conqueror, 
boldness  of  Bishop  Wul- 
stan  with,  i.  133;  anec-. 
dote  of,  213;  his  death, 
ii.  338 ;  legend  of  hla  sons, 
328,  329;  fate  of  his  son 
Bubert,  384,  386 ;  bis 
victory  at  Hastings,     443-441 

Williams,  Archbishop  John— 

i.  417,  418 

.-,  General  Sir  W. 

F. U.  676 

Williams,  Mr,  hie  dream 
regarding  assassination 
of  Mr  Perclval,  .      i.  617,  618 

Williams,  original  name  of 
the  Cromwell  family- 

t.  696,  69< 

Williams,  Rev.  D.iTid,  1. 
826  ;  the  Royal  Literary 
Fund  orlKinaied  by,      •     617 

Williams,  BcT.  David,  war- 
den of  Mew  College,  .     L  403 

WUlianu,  Rev.  John,   .     i.  SM 

,  Sir  Robert,  ne- 
phew of  Thomaa  Crom- 
well  U.  Ill 

Willibald,  St,        .        .11.11 

WilUbrord,  St,      .        .11.566 

'  Willie  Wasllo,'  boyish 
sport  In  Sciitliind,  i.  318, 
319;  quaint  reference  of 
a  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man to,      .       .       .         lis 

Wlllimot,  Joan,  witch,      1.  357 

Willis  Browne,  noted  anti- 
quary, 11.  341,  343;  his 
accmint  of  John  Mason's 
dcluxlons,  .       .       .     i.  658 

Willis,  Dr  Thomas,      .     i.  168 

WlUoughby,  Lord,  anec- 
dote of,      .       .     11.369,370 

Wllloughbr,  Lord  of  far- 
hum,  takes  the  Earl  of 
Kingston  priwncr,    .    il.  143 

WlUoughby,  Sir  Hugh,  fatal 
arctic  expedition  of — 

I.  630-611 

Wllmot,  Sir  Edward,  a  re- 
markable Instance  of 
recovery  from  consump- 
tion, .       .       .       1. 91  not* 

ViiUun,  Alexander,  deline- 
ator of  American  birds,  i.  691 

Wilton,  Annie,  celebrated 
shower  of  HosUu  chiijiel— 

I.  623,  614 

Wilson,  Beau,  his  aingular 
hKory,     .       .     11.679,680 

WiUon,  BI>hop  Thomas,  t. 
3'.9;  notice  of,      .      339,310 

Wil ,  l>r,  hU  admiration 

<'f  Mrs  Macaulay,       .      I.  810 
Wil  on,    James,     eminent 
llnunclal    statcsnu,   il. 
303;  noUeeof,      .      104,101 
Wilson,  John.  boUni'l,    ll>  M 
,  Profeeior  George^ 
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II.  cot;  hta  estimate  o{ 
CtTriuUth'Kcliararrt'r,  .    <31 

Wll«oii,  Vtotr'nr  Ji.lin,  i. 
CSS;  De  (luinccy'i  m- 
JontB  at  hcuHe  of,      .     11.  672 

Wilton,  iMt\ih,   .       .    ii.    63  i 

Willibirf,  tlia  »licp!icrn 
of,      .       ,       .      1.479,480 

Winclii'ntir,  Uarqulf  if. 
Ste  I'aiiUt. 

Wiriciie>ler,  ecele-l  I'tical 
c  .micli  at,  I.  654  ;  traiu- 
IM-m  of  St  SwUbin  at— 

II.  62,  63 

Wifickclmino,  .\bb<  John,  1. 753 

Wlnilrliank,  Sir  Frunch,  i.  417  I 

Wliirlliam,  William,     .     I.  S87  | 

WimlonH,  polliical  break- 
IriKbf,        ■        ■      1.249,246 

Wliidnor,  Charlei  I.  In- 
terred at— i-xamlnullon 
of  bli  rcmalnx  In  1813,   1. 191 

Wlnditor,  Kdward  Lord, 
bcqucnt  of  bli  bcart,      11.  416 

Wine,  rblpmenU  of,  from 
France  for  u>e  of  KInv 
John,  when  captive  In 
EnHlund,  1.  489;  dlstrl- 
liu'l'in  of  hull'iwed,  on 
St  John  the  KranRcUn'a 
Day,  II.  771, 772 ;  struRele 
for  a  ra'tk  of,      ,  792,  793 

WImbaM,  St,       .       .    11.711 

Winifred,  St,         .        .    II.  MO 

Winifred'i.  Will,  St,  view 
and  notice  of,    .       •    Ii.  6,  7 

WInar,  St,     .        .        .    11.  Kl 

Winder,  introducer  of  pan- 
lilibt  into  Ix>n<lo»,  1. 178, 179 

Win<«tantuy,  enfrinecr  of  the 
flrnt  Eddyatouo  Ught-hoiuc— 
ii.  624,  635 

Winter,  a  physician,  bla 
cplKram  on  Dr  Cbcync,  1.  600 

Winter,  lines  on  .an  eren- 
luit  in,  i.  185;  evening 
aniuftcments  of  our  an- 
ccHtors,  332;  acvcrity  of, 
in  former  times,  ii.  641, 
642 ;  intense  cild  in,  of 
18C0— severities  of  an 
Arctic,        .       .         7C0-763 

Winler'i  Tale,  geograpbi- 
ral  error  in  Shak!<pcare>, 
rxpiained,         .       •     1. 136 

WInwaloe,  St,       .        .     1. 337 

Wirksworth,  annual  decor- 
ation of  tho  «rater-ta|>s 
at,      .       .       .      i.  819, 820 

Wiro,  St,      .       .       .     i.  609 

Wisdorae,  llobert,  arch- 
deacon of  Elr,  .       .     i.  744 

Wise  men  or  the  East, 
medieval  hlxtory  of,  II.  751, 752 

Wl"eman,  Cardinal  Nichu- 
l:is,  11.  159;  his  account 
of  Mctzofantl's  lingulslie 
powers,      .       .       .     i.  375 

Wiseman,  Mr,  his  account 
of  cures  of  scrofuLt 
elTcctcd  by  Charles  II.,  i.    83 

Wlstan,  St,   .        .        .      I.  723 

Wit,  tlie.  In  old  London 
s  iciety,      ,       .       .     i.  761 

Witchcraft,  niob-ranrdcr  of 
a  man  and  his  wife  for— 

ii.  249,  250 

Wl  lobes,  burning  of,  at 
Lincoln,     .       .      i.  350, 397 

Witen,  St.    See  Guy. 

Wltham,  evolutions  of  rifle- 
men In  skates  on  the,     1. 140 

WIthburge,  St,     .        .    11.   33 

Withers,  (ieorge,  I.  7C9: 
notice  <>f,  773;  metrical 
drs'.-rl|>tion  of  Christ- 
mas by,      .       ,       .11. 747 

With'.rs 'iliomas,        ,     1.805 
810 
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Wit:za,  king  of  Spsin,  .    ii.  125 

WitneMi^es,  animals  admlt- 
t<  <1  ar,       .       .       .     i.  129 

WoftioKlon,  Margaret,       1.  432 

Wolf,  Chris;i.in,    .        ,      1. 492 

'  W(,lf,  prayer  i,t  the,'  .     t.  129 

Wolfe,  General  James,  it. 
337;  noUce  of,  i.  36-33; 
bis  account  of  umbrellas 
in  Paris,  i.  212;  last 
words  of,   ...         377 

Wolfe,  Ker.  Charles,    .    Ii.  693 

Wolfgang,  St,       .       .    ii.519 

Wollaston,  Dr  W.  H  , .    II.  180 

,William,  1. 421 ;  11.482 

Wollsf mccrafl,  Mary,  L556; 
II.  328:  notice  of,        330-332 

Woi-ey,  Cardinal,  1.  83;  ii. 
629;  prophecy  regarding 
his  death,  I.  399;  riding 
feat  performed  by,  563 ; 
Koy's  satire  on,  793; 
tskrlton'a  attack  on,  800, 
801;  succeeded  by  Sir 
Thomas  More,  as  chan- 
cellor, ii.  25 :  notice  of — 

631,633 

Wombwell,  George,  II.  5St; 
notice  of,    ...        586 

Women,  first  appearance 
of,  on  the  stage,       .     i.    46 

Wonders,  In  tho  air,  1.  154 ; 
Sir  Jamea  Stewart's 
three,        ...         168 

Wood,  Anthony,  11.  629, 
707 ;  his  notice  of  Hubert 
Uurton,  i.  169;  bis 
account  of  Uoarstall 
House,         .       .       766-768 

Wood,  James,  banker, 
Gloucester— anecdote  of 
his  penuriousness,    •     i.  539 

Wood,  Nicholas,  remark- 
able glutton,  .     1.    97 

Wood,  Bobert,      .       .    ii.  337 

Woud-cngraving,  obliga- 
tioiu  of,  to  Bewick — 

II.  SCO,  S61 

Woodcock,  Elizabeth,  re- 
markable incident  re- 
corded of,   .       .     i.  341,  343 

Woodcotc,  httllhg  chamber 
in  mansion  of,  .       .     1.  434 

Wuodfall,  William,  his  suc- 
cess in  parliamentary 
reporting,  ii.  657,  658 

Woodstock,  comedy  actcil 
btfore  James  I.  at,  ii.  373,  274 

Woodward,  Dr  John,  i.  551, 
670;  bis  duel  with  Ur 
Mead,    .    i.  262 ;  ii.  203,  204 

Wool-combers,  St  Blaize, 
patiain  saint  of,         .     i,  21} 

Woollolt,' William,  engraver- 
i.  672;ii.  275 

Woolnotb,  William,     .     i.  304 

Woolston,  Thomas,      .     1. 168 

Worcester,   adventures    of 
Charles  II.  after  battle  of— 
I.  693  096 

Worcester,  Eilward,  Mar- 
quis of,  1.470;  his  Oen- 
tury  of  ItweniionSf  471 

Wordsworth,  William,  i. 
485,  643;  Douglas  Jer- 
rold's  remarks  on,  45; 
Jeffrey's  criticism  on, 
165 ;  laureatesbip  con- 
ferred on,  471 ;  anecdote 
of  his  self-complacency,     477 

Workhousca,  Christmas 
Day  in,      .       .        .    U.  753 

World,'  creation  of  the,  a 
chronah)glcal  era,     .    ii.  757 

Worme,  Sir  Itichard,  rhyth- 
mical pnn  on,    .        .     i.   67 

Worsley,  Sir  Richard,       ii.  189 

Woi  sted  beds,  bequesti  of,  I.  314 
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Wort;ey,     UoD.     Kdward, 

anecdote  of,  •  •  1*  319 
Wcttoii,  Dr  WilUan,        ii.  310 

,Sir  Henry,  1.  411; 

Ii.  658 ;  noUcc  of,      .     I.  443 
I  Wraxall,     Sir  'Vathaniel, 
I      legend  related  by,  ii.  555,  556 
Wreay,     silver    bell     bc- 
qneathed  to  school  of,    I.  239 
I  'Wreck     Chart'     of    the 
lirltish  Islands,       .       1.   50 
ir,ff*,  lawof,       .     11.  792,  793 
Wrecks  on  British  coasts, 
i.   50-53;    establishment 
at    Bamborough     Castle 
for  Bucc<iuring,  813  ;  pop- 
ulir   opinions    formerly 
prevalent  regarding,     ii.  623 
Wren,  Disbop,      .        .    ii.  648 

,  Sir   Christopher,    I. 

396;   ii.  473;   noUee  of 
his  la^t  days,     .       .     i.  397 
Wrei-tling,  Sir  Thomas  Par- 
kyn's  enthusiasm  for,  and 
work  on,  .       .       L  435-437 
Wright,  Fanny,    .       .     i.   68 

,  Joseph,   .       .    11.381 

,  rhythmical  pun  on 

person  named,  .       .     I.   67 
Wriijht,    Kichard,   winner 
of  tho  Dnnmow  fiitch  of 
UacoD,       ...     1. 749 
Wright,  Thomas,         .     I.  531 
Wriothesloy,  Ilenry,  fourth 

Karl  of  Southampton,  ii.  37 
Writing  material^  ancient— 

ii.  163, 164 
Wroth  money,  payment  of, 
at  Knightlow  Cross— 

ii.  571,  573 
Wrotteslej,  John,  Lord,  ii.  178 
Wulfbad,  St,  .  .  ii.  113 
Wnlfhere,  Catber  of  St  Were- 

burge,        ,       .       .     i.  315 
Wnlfhilde,  St,      .       .    Ii.  673 
Wulfran,  St,         .       .     i.  395 
Wulmar.    See  Ulmar. 
Wuisun,  St,  L  133;  notice 

of,  .  .  .  133,134 
Wyatt,  James,      .       .    ii.  315 

,  Sir  Thoma*,      .     1.  289 

,  Sir  Thomas,       the 

Elder,  .  .  .  ii.  433 
Wyatville,  SirJel&y,  .  i.  371 
Wycherley,  W.— 

1,  38;  notice  of,  S5 
Wycliffe,  John,  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible,  i.  57, 
163,  163 ;  aupport  given 
to,  by  John  of  Gaunt,  1. 
216,217;  notice  of,  U.  791, 793 
Wycombe,  West,  singular 
church  at,  ii.  498,  499; 
curious  excavation  near— 

491,500 
Wydvllle,  Elizabeth,   con- 
sort of  Edward  IV.,  .     i.  508 
Wyndhum,  Sir  William,     ii.  76 
Wyntoun,    Andrew,    Scot- 
tish rhyming  chronicler, 
quoted,      .       .       .     i.  688 
Wynyard,  Lieutenant,  ghoat- 
atorr  connected  with— 

U.  448-450 

Xavler.    See  FraneU. 
Xenophilus,  a  Pythagorean— 

i.  125 
Xerxes  I.  of  Persia,  .  Ii.  178 
Ximencs,  Cardinal,  .  ii.  558 
Xylandcr,  Guliclmus,  .  ii.  767 
Xystus.    See  Sixtus. 

Yalden,  Dr  Thomas,     .    II.    68 
Yarmouth,  annnul  tribute 
of  herrings  from,  to  the 
king,         .       .       ,     1.395 
,  Tarrell,  WUlIam,         .    U.  296 
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Tales,  Fraoeie,  terriec  ren- 
dered by,  to  Charles  II.,  I.  6M 

Tear,  how  conatiuted,  I.  3 ; 
its  history  as  a  period  of 
time,  4 ;  riddle  of,  14  ; 
the  Christian,  11.  623 ; 
ringing  out  the  old,    793,  *M 

Telverton,  Justice  Ilenry, 
i.  156,  626;  account  of  bis 
reconciliation  with  Jamea 
I. 88,89 

Tork,  Cardinal,  medal 
issued  by,  .  .    ii.  235 

York,  Cecily,  Ducliess  of, 
mother  of  Edvvard  IV.— 

1.711,712 

Tork,  Frederick,  Duke  of, 
ii.  226;  duel  between  and 
Colonel  Lenox,  1.685, 686; 
change  Instituted  by,  in 
army  costume,   .       .       794 

York,  llouse  of,  accession  of, 
to  the  throne,  i.  492  ;  its 
struggle  with  House  of 
Ltncaster,  1.  507-509,  787,  788 

Tork,  Bichard  Dake  of, 
father  of  Edward  IV., 
1.  492,  507,  508;  ii.  785; 
hia  wife  Cecily,  .    I.  711,  711 

Tork,  Scvems  fixes  hhi 
court  at,  I.  222 ;  death  of 
Severus  at,  223;  Anglo- 
Saxon  seat  of  learning, 
655 ;  Mr  Wilberforce^ 
election  contests  at,  .    Ii.  140 

Yorke,  lord  chancellor,      I.  136 

Yorkshire,  custom  of  the 
'Advent  Imagea'  in,  II. 
725;  carol-singing  in,  on 
Christmas  morning,    749,  750 

■  Yorkshire  Stingo,  the,' 
old  tea-garden, .       .    ii,    74 

Yonng,  Aifthar,  1.  517 ;  no- 
tice of,      .       .    ii.  320,  111 

Yonng,  Dr  Edward,  i.  499; 
hia  opinion  of  Congreve'a  | 

bequest  of  his  furtunr, 
135;  tlie  Xarciua  of  hit 
Ai^Af  ThoHghtt—iucOT- 
rectnetaoftherecelvcd  l>c- 
lief  regarding  her  burial, 
502,  503 ;  his  anlmadrer- 
alona  on  the  tea-uble,    ii.  647 

Young,  Dr  Thomas,      .    i.  773 

,  Sir  John,  .       .  ii.  418 

Yule,  derivation  of  the 
ti-rm,         .       .     U.  745, 746 

Tuie  candle,.       .       .    ii.  735 

log,  burning  of,  •    ft.  733 

Tto,  Bleased,        .       .1.658 

,  St,  cunfesior,        .     I.  669 

Zachaens,  St,  .  .  il.  591 
Zaehary,  St, .  .  .  i.  371 
Zampieri,   Dominico    (Do- 

menichlno),  .  .  i.  514 
Zcno,  St,  two  saints  of  this 

name,  .  1.  499 ;  ii.  323 
Zenobius,  St,  two  saints  of 

this  name,  .  L  377;  ii.  472 
Zenon,  Emperor,  •  •  f.  493 
Zophyrinus,  St,  •  .  ii.  171 
Zimmermann,  Joliann  Von— 

U.  420,  671 
Zinxendor(  Count,  .  i.  611 
Ziska,  John, .  .  .11.  464 
Zita,  St,  .  .  .  I.  SS6 
Zo'lmns,  St,  two  nlnts  of 

this  name,  .  i.  441 ;  ii.  711 
ZoticuB,  St,  .  .  .  ii.  94 
ZumaUcarregnl,   reverence 

ahewn  by,  for  name  of 

Sir  Astiey  Cooper,  .  i.  341 
Zutpben,  an  episode  from, 

11.   369,   370  i    Sydney'a 

death  at.  .  .  .  ii.  460 
ZwlngU,  Uiricb,  notice  of— 

U.  432,  433 
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